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A  MEMORY  OF  THE   THAMES,   ETC. 


A  MEMORY  OF  THE  THAMES. 

August's  blithe  sun  flamed  high  o*erhead. 

And  from  his  radiant  quiver 
Ten  thousand  burnished  shafts  had  flung 

On  hill,  and  mead,  and  river. 

We  salh'ed  from  the  quaint  white  inn. 

And  trimmed  our  dainty  boat 
That  by  the  bridge  in  dimpled  shade 

Rocked  jauntily  afloat. 

Then  pushed  we  to  the  wide  main  stream, 

But  soon  were  fain  to  stray 
Where  Patrich's  scant  and  slender  brook 

Scarce  winds  a  doubtful  way. 

'Twixt  mazy  banks  we  forced  our  keel 
Overhung  with  hawthorn  bushes, 

And  here  through  writhing  water-weeds, 
And  here  through  waving  rushes. 

What  spoils  those  bowery  shores  must  yield 
What  wealth  of  scent  and  hue  I 

Posies  that  mocked  Hyperion*s  beams, 
And  shamed  th*  ethereal  blue ! 

We  pulled  the  loosestrife's  crimson  spikes. 

The  floating  lilies  white  ; 
We  pulled  the  sceptred  bulrushes, 

The  marsh-stars  golden  bright. 

Nor  less,  the  woodbine's  clustered  crowns, 

And  spines  of  meadow-sweel 
With  trailing  bronze  of  bryony 

In  careless  union  meet. 

We  pulled  the  bearded  clematis 

In  tangled  garlands  twined. 
And  azure-eyed  forget-me-nots. 

Each  oozy  marge  that  lined. 

Gay  sprite  !  in  flushed  exultant  mirth, 

I  seem  to  see  you  yet. 
Holding  the  bloomy  prize  aloft 

In  both  hands  wringing  wet 

The  murmurous  throb  of  sunlit  wings 

Made  musical  the  day, 
Like  sound  of  stir  in  silver  chords 

Touched  by  an  elf  at  play. 

And  racing  swallows  fleet  and  shrill. 

With  chirp  of  tireless  glee, 
Skimmed  rippling  stream,  or  darted  high  — 

Not  happier  than  we ! 

Anon  some  fluttered  water-hen 
Made  off  with  pi  ashy  shambles. 

Or  bright-eyed  warbler  of  the  copse 
Skipped  nimbly  through  the  brambles. 

The  minnows  flashed,  in  startled  troops. 

Full  many  a  shining  side ; 
And  so  we  wandered,  till  we  reached 

Fair  Loddon's  ampler  tide : 

Fair  Loddon's  ampler  tide,  that  ran 

Darkling  in  willowy  shade, 
Where  scarce,  in  latticed  verdure  lost, 

A  truant  sunbeam  strayed. 


By  pebbly  slope,  by  moss-clad  bole, 

How  sweet  the  watery  swirl  I 
How  fair  the  willow's  pensile  sprays 

Half  emerald  and  half  pearl  I 

On,  on,  'neath  leafy  cool  arcades 

I  tugged  the  dripping  oar. 
Till  Thames  again  our  flower-decked  skifif 

On  his  broad  bosom  bore. 

We  turned  the  prow.    And  Wargrave's  lawns 

Astern  slant  trim  and  green  ; 
We  pierced  the  lock,  where  Shiplake's  church 

Peers  through  its  sylvan  sheen. 

What  recked  we  that  the  westering  sun 

Had  dipped  his  ruddy  lamp  ? 
Or  of  the  steam- white  mist  that  showed 

A  warning  finger  damp  ? 

The  latest  swallow  from  the  stream 

Bv  this  had  disappeared, 
Ancl  faint  in  windless  twilight  calm 

The  beetles'  hum  we  heard. 

Her  borrowed  moisture  now  to  earth 

The  just  air  reconveyed. 
And  dropped  a  liquid  crystal  sphere 

On  every  grassy  blade. 

Now  tranced  beneath  a  glimmering  sky 

Each  feathery  elm-top  slept. 
And,  one  by  one,  big  bashful  stars 

From  heaven's  hushed  spaces  crept. 

I  poised  the  sculls ;  you  held  the  strings ; 

We  lingered  face  to  face. 
We  spoke  sweet  words.     Ah,  would  we  might 

That  sacred  hour  retrace  ! 

You  asked  of  me  a  little  thing ; 

I  vowed  —  no  matter  what. 
That  vow  is  still  inviolate  ; 

Believe  me,  will  you  not  ? 

Nauooal  Review.  QUALISCUMQUE. 
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Is  the  age  sordid,  impotent,  and  cold  ? 
None  the  less  sweetly  shrill  the  thrushes  call ; 
None  the  less  swiftly  snowy  blossoms  fall 
On  slim  young  grasses  and  buds  manifold 
Where  kingcups  raise  their  chalices  of  gold 
As  tender  breezes  drift  the  hawthorn's  pall ; 
None  the  less  milky  sway  the  chestnuts  tall ; 
Or  royally  are  large  white  clouds  enrolled. 
Where  up  the  azure  mighty  branches  climb. 
On  eyes  that  see  and  hearts  that  contemplate 
No  shadow  falls  of  days  degenerate,  — 
They  reckon  but  bv  season's  change  the  time ; 
Here  the  vain  babblings  of  unlovely  hours 
Cringe  into  silence  before  holier  powers. 

Macmillan't  Majcaxine. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  IRELAND  TO 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

That  one  of  the  roots  of  mischief  in 
Ireland  is  economic,  everybody  agrees. 
The  carse  of  Ireland  is  its  poverty.  The 
hunger  for  land  which  is  so  unintelligible 
to  English  feeling  is  at  the  bottom  of  out- 
rages of  every  kind,  and  is  played  upon 
by  political  agitators.  It  is  not,  however, 
generally  understood  how  the  weakness 
of  Ireland  affects  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
Irish  political  difficulty. 

I  have  thought  it  Worth  while,  therefore, 
when  the  notion  of  splitting  partnership  is 
ID  the  air,  to  bring  together  some  notes  as 
to  the  economic  position  of  Ireland,  rela- 
tively to  Great  Britain,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  statesman  in  Great  Britain  look- 
ing at  the  suggested  proposal  to  part  com- 
pany as  a  mere  matter  of  business  —  as 
he  would  look,  in  fact,  at  the  analogous 
suggestion  of  union  with  a  State  which 
was  seeking  partnership  with  us.  The 
statesman,  of  course,  must  weigh  moral 
and  political  considerations  as  well  as 
economic,  and  the  various  questions  in- 
volved are  necessarily  intermixed  ;  but  it 
is  expedient  nevertheless  to  separate  the 
economic  from  the  other  elements.  We 
shall  know  better  what  we  are  doing  or 
going  to  do  in  Ireland  if  the  business  loss 
or  gain  is  clear. 

The  first  point  to  notice  in  such  a  ques- 
tion is  population.  The  people  of  Ireland 
are  rather  less  than  five  millions,  as  com- 
pared with  nearly  thirty-one  and  a  half 
millions  in  Great  Britain.  If  Great 
Britain  were  to  be  offered  a  partnership 
of  about  five  millions  of  people  of  equal 
character  and  resources  to  those  of  Great 
Britain  themselves,  the  addition  to  the 
strength  of  the  empire  would  be  as  five  to 
thirty-one  and  a  half.  The  population 
thus  to  be  added  would  constitute  in  the 
new  State  somewhat  less  than  a  seventh 
of  the  whole.  Equally  the  deduction  of 
a  people  of  this  magnitude  from  the  exist- 
ing Union  would  be  the  deduction  of 
rather  less  than  a  seventh. 

A  change  of  this  description  would  be 
a  very  considerable  one.  But,  apart  from 
what  it  might  lead  to,  it  cannot  be  de- 1 


scribed  as  in  itself  formidable.  With  the 
loss  of  a  seventh,  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  as  great  a  power  as  it  was  in 
1870,  and  in  fact  a  much  greater  power, 
because  the  remaining  six-sevenths  are 
richer  and  stronger  individually  than  the 
population  of  1870.  Their  condition  in 
the  interval  has  enormously  improved. 

Of  course,  if  by  any  arrangement  the 
splitting  of  partnership  were  only  to  be 
partial  —  if  we  retained  Ulster,  while  per- 
mitting to  the  rest  of  Ireland  more  or  less 
complete  separation  —  the  deduction  from 
the  United  Kingdom  would  be  materially 
less.  The  disaffected  parts  of  Ireland  are 
not  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  or 
three  millions.  In  losing  the  three  mil- 
lions we  should  only  lose  one-twelfth  of 
our  numbers,  or  less  than  the  growth  of 
our  population  every  decade. 

Looking  at  the  matter  historically,  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prob- 
lem of  disaffection  in  Ireland  is  mitigated 
in  its  intensity  by  the  changes  of  popula- 
tion which  have  occurred.  Down  to  about 
1845,  i^om  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  about  half 
those  of  Great  Britain  —  about  a  third  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  population  of  the  disaffected 
parts  of  Ireland  was  also  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  of  that  country,  and 
consequently  about  a  fourth  of  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  change  from  such 
proportions  to  those  of  about  one-seventh 
for  the  proportion  of  Ireland  itself  to  the  • 
United  Kingdom,  and  one-twelfth  for  the 
proportion  of  the  disaffected  parts  of  Ire- 
land, requires  no  comment.  Disaffection 
in  Ireland  is  obviously  not  what  it  was  in 
relation  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
whole. 

I  have  called  attention  to  this  point  for 
some  years  past  as  necessarily  altering 
our  entire  conception  of  the  Irish  diffi- 
culty. It  is  dealt  with  in  **  Essays  in 
Finance  *'  (first  series),  in  an  essay  on  the 
**  Taxation  and  Representation  of  Ire- 
land," which  was  first  published  in  1876, 
and  I  have  introduced  the  same  topic  in 
two  essays  in  the  second  series  of  '*  Es- 
says in  Finance  "  —  viz.,  an  essay  on  "  The 
Utility  of  Common  Statistics,'*  and  another 
on  *'Sorae  General    Uses   of  Statistical 
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KDOwledge."  I  doubt  if  the  full  force  of 
this  coDsideration  is  properly  appreciated 
evea  yet.  Relatively  Ireland  is  still  los* 
iDg  grouad  most  rapidly,  not  so  much 
because  Irish  population  diminishes,  as 
because  that  of  Great  Britain  increases. 
We  grow  a  new  people  in  Great  Britain 
equal  to  the  whole  disaffected  part  of  Ire- 
land at  the  present  time  every  ten  years. 
In  a  few  generations,  at  this  rate,  Ireland 
must  become  relatively  to  Great  Britain 
very  little  more  than  a  somewhat  larger 
Isle  of  Man  or  Channel  Islands.  To  let 
Ireland  split  partnership  would  differ  in 
no  way  in  kind,  and  comparatively  little  in 
degree,  as  far  as  business  is  concerned, 
from  letting  the  Isle  of  Man  remain  a 
separate  State. 

The  second  point  is  even  more  impor- 
tant. The  people  of  Ireland  are  not  equal 
in  industrial  character  and  resources  to 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are 
far  from  being  equal.  Great  Britain,  in 
adding  to  itself  an  Ireland,  would  add  a 
community  having  only  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  income  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  losing  an  Ireland, 
would  only  lose  a  small  percentage  of  its 
strength. 

It  is  very  difficult,  of  course,  dealing 
with  questions  of  the  aggregate  income  of 
different  communities ;  but,  practically, 
we  need  have  little  doubt  of  the  propor- 
tions stated. 

In  the  assessments  to  the  income  tax 
the  proportion  of  Ireland  is  as  i  to  17  — 
viz..  United  Kingdom  (including  Ireland), 
629,000,000/.  sterling;  Ireland,  37.000,- 
000/.  sterling.  This  is  more  than  five  per 
cent.,  but  not  very  much  more.  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ireland  is 
more  strictly  valued  than  Great  Britain, 
and  that  it  is  over-valued. 

At  any  rate,  when  it  comes  to  be  a  ques- 
tion of  the  whole  aggregate  income  of  the 
different  communities,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  other  sources  of  income,  out- 
side of  the  income  tax,  are  larger  rela- 
tively in  Great  Britain  than  in  Ireland. 
In  dealing  with  the  subject  lately  in  **  Fur- 
ther Notes  on  the  Progress  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,"  I  put  down  the  whole  income 
of  Great  Britain  as  about  i,2oo,ooo,ooo/.| 


and  that  of  Ireland  alone  as  just  over 
70,000,000/.  But  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  in  these  figures,  which  were  based  very 
much  on  what  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  and  Mr. 
Leone  Levi  had  done,  I  gave  too  little  to 
Great  Britain,  if  not  too  much  to  Ireland. 
With  regard  to  Ireland  specially,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  income  cannot  be 
very  large.  The  chief  industry  is  agricul- 
ture, which  employs  in  round  figures  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Out  of 
1,290,000  males  of  twenty  years  and  up- 
wards, with  specified  occupations,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1881,  no  fewer  than 
757,000  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  which 
is  just  under  sixty  per  cent.  Among  the 
remainder,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
115,000  called  **  mechanics  or  laborers," 
among  whom,  I  suspect,  would  be  many 
partly  or  largely  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  proportion  of  sixty  per  cent,  may, 
however,  be  taken.  In  other  words,  three 
millions  of  people  in  Ireland  depend  on 
agriculture  directly  —  the  breadwinners  of 
the  family  are  engaged  in  that  occupation. 
And  this  means  that,  all  told,  the  average 
income  of  these  three  millions,  including 
those  who  receive  rent,  as  well  as  farmers 
and  laborers,  is  not  more  than  about  13/, 
or  14/.  per  head.  The  gross  produce  of 
the  crops  of  Ireland,  according  to  the 
latest  returns,  is  about  33,000,000/.  only, 
from  five  million  acres,  of  which  about 
10,000,000/.  are  from  cereal  crops,  10,000,- 
000/.  from  potatoes,  and  the  remainder 
mainly  from  hay  and  green  crops,  which 
latter,  of  course,  along  with  a  large  part 
of  the  cereal  crops  themselves,  are  not  in 
their  final  form  when  thus  valued.  Mak- 
ing a  deduction  from  the  33,000,000/.  on 
this  account,  and  making  an  estimate  for 
the  value  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  sold, 
and  for  dairy  produce,  the  gross  produce 
of  pasture  land  being,  of  course,  much  less 
than  that  of  cereal  or  other  crops,  it  seems 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  larger  figure  than 
about  forty  to  forty-five  millions  as  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ire* 
land,  deducting  seed,  manures,  and  ex- 
penses of  that  nature.  On  this  forty  to 
forty-five  millions,  three  millions  of  people 
have  to  live,  which  gives  about  14/.  per 
head;  or  less  than  60/.  for  a  family  of 
four  persons. 
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Deducting  a  total  rent  of  just  under 
10,000,000/.  according  to  the  income-tax 
returns,  with  practically  no  deduction 
from  the  numbers  of  people  on  the  other 
side,  we  should  leave  about  1 1/.  per  head 
only  for  farmers  and  laborers  and  their 
families.  And  if  we  take  the  rent  at  a 
less  figure,  as  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  — 
say  at  about  eight  millions  sterling  only 
—  we  should  still  make  the  income  of  the 
Irish  agricultural  classes,  farmers  and  la- 
borers together,  only  12/.  per  head ;  or 
under  50/.  for  a  family  of  four  persons. 
Comparing  this  with  England,  it  would 
appear  that  the  tenant  farmers  and  labor- 
ers of  Ireland  are  not  so  well  ofiE  as  the 
average  of  the  English  agricultural  labor- 
ers, which  implies  that  very  many  must 
be  far  below  that  level. 

On  this  basis,  also,  we  may  calculate 
the  aggregate  income  of  Ireland.  Assum- 
ing the  income  per  head  of  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  be  one-half  equal  to 
the  income  per  head  of  those  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  the  other  half  fifty  per 
cent,  more,  we  should  still  arrive  at  a 
figure  of  less  than  eighty  millions  only  as 
the  total  aggregate  income  of  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland. 

In  this  way,  according  toestimates  of 
income  generally,  the  proportion  of  Ire- 
land to  the  United  Kingdom  also  comes 
out  as  one  to  seventeen,  the  same  as  from 
income-tax  assessments  only. 

Another  test  of  resources  would  be  the 
relative  capital  of  Great  Britain  aqd  Ire- 
land. I  have  to  refer  to  Irish  capital  later 
on,  and  estimate  it  at  400,000,000/.  or 
thereabouts.  There  can  be  no  exact  esti- 
mates in  such  matters ;  but  the  total  capi- 
tal of  the  United  Kingdom  ten  years  ago 
I  ventured  to  estimate  at  not  less  than 
8,500,000,000/.,  and,  calculating  on  a  simi- 
lar basis  now,  it  cannot  be  less,  I  think, 
than  9,600,000,000/.  I  n  other  words,  I  rish 
capital  is  only  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  And,  whatever 
doubt  there  may  be  about  the  figures, 
which  are  necessarily  very  wide,  and 
which  assume  that  a  nation  canine  valued 
as  a  going  business  concern,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  no  emendation  would  sensibly 
alter  the  proportions.  Aa  addition  to 
Irish  capital  and  a  deduction  from  English 


capital   that  would  both  be  large,  would 
leave  the  proportions  much  the  same. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  how  little  the 
gain  of  an  Ireland  would  add  to  the  re-* 
sources  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  loss  of  it 
would  deduct  from  those  resources.  The 
taxable  income  of  Ireland  must  bear  a 
still  smaller  proportion  to  the  taxable  in- 
come of  Great  Britain  than  does  its  gross 
income  or  capital  to  the  gross  income  or 
capital  of  Great  Britain.  The  taxable 
income  is  the  income  remaining  after 
allowance  for  the  minimum  necessary  to 
maintain  a  population  upon  a  given  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  this  sense,  giving  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  an  average  o£ 
12/.  per  head  as  the  minimum,  they  have 
a  taxable  income  of  about  800,000,000/. 
sterling  annually.*  On  the  same  scale, 
five  millions  of  people  in  Ireland  would 
absorb  sixty  out  of,  say,  seventy-five  mil- 
lions gross  income,  leaving  a  taxable  in- 
come of  15,000,000/.  sterling  only.  Even 
allowing  that  the  standard  in  Ireland  is 
necessarily  lower,  the  taxable  income 
would  not  be  much  increased.  As  a  part- 
ner with  so  rich  a  State  as  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  must  therefore  be  considered 
strictly  as  entirely  insignificant.  It  hardly 
counts  one  way  or  the  other. 

Of  course  the  practical  taxable  income  of 
Great  Britain  is  not  so  much  as  800,000,- 
000/.  The  State  could  not  levy  800,000,- 
000/.,  or  anything  like  that  sum,  without 
reducing  many  classes  in  the  scale  of  liv- 
ing. There  would  be  a  revolution  if  any 
such  levy  were  attempted.  But,  limiting 
the  800,000,000/.  as  we  may,  there  would 
still  be  a  vast  amount  to  compare  with 
the  taxable  income  of  Ireland,  where  the 
practical  taxable  income  must  be  very 
small  indeed. 

Here  again,  as  with  regard  to  population 
itself,  it  is  quite  true  that  Ireland  is  be- 
coming less  and  less  important  to  Great 
Britain.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
there  was  some  excuse  for  an  expectation 
that  was  never  fulfilled  —  that  Ireland 
would  participate  in  the  burdens  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  two- 
seventeenths.     With  a  third  of  the  popu- 

*  Thirty^two  milUons,  muUiplied  by  12,  is  3^4  mil- 
lions, deducting  which  from  X|aoo  millioas  leaves  rather 
more  than  8oq  miUions. 
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lation  of  the  United  Kiogdom,  Ireland,  it 
was  calculated,  might  contribute  rather 
less  than  one-eighth  to  joint  objects. 
.This  was  allowing  that  even  then  Ireland, 
man  for  man,  was  not  half  as  rich  as 
Great  Britain,  which  seemed  an  extreme 
calculation,  as  both  countries  were  then 
mainly  agricultural,  and  Ireland  had  quite 
a  third  of  the  cultivated  area.  Now  there 
is  no  question  that  Ireland's  resources  in 
proportion,  instead  of  being  two  to  seven- 
teen, are  less  than  one  to  seventeen.  Its 
numbers  are  relatively  to  Great  Britain 
not  half  what  they  were,  and  the  distance 
between  the  average  incomes  per  head  of 
the  two  communities  continues  very  great. 
The  taxable  income  and  capital  of  Great 
Britain  have  increased  enormously,  and 
those  of  Ireland  hardly  at  all. 

To  put  the  matter  shortly,  and  in  the 
roundest  figures  —  there  can,  of  course, 
be  no  exact  figures  of  income  and  capital 

—  Ireland  in  population  has  sunk  from 
one-third  to  less  than  one-seventh ;  in 
gross  income,  from  two-seventeenths  to 
less  than  one-seventeenth ;  in  capital,  from 
a  proportion  that  was  material  to  about 
one-twenty-fourth  only;  in  taxable  re- 
sources, from  a  proportion  that  was  also 
material,  being  perhaps  about  one-tenth, 
to  a  proportion  that  is  almost  inappreciable 

—  the  proportion  of  only  one  to  fifty.  In 
resources,  Ireland  has  no  doubt  increased 
absolutely.  The  Irish  people  are  much 
better ofiE  individually,  partly  because  there 
are  fewer  people  than  there  were  fifty 
years  ago,  but  with  much  the  same  re- 
sources; but  as  a  community  in  relation 
to  Great  Britain  there  is  an  immense 
decline. 

The  relative  decrease  of  the  disaffected 
part  of  Ireland  only  is  quite  as  remarkable. 
From  being  about  one-tenth  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  resources,  it  has  become  about 
one-fortieth  or  less.  As  regards  taxable 
income,  the  proportion  of  the  whole  of 
Ireland  to  the  United  Kingdom  being 
only  about  one  to  fifty,  that  of  the  disaf- 
fected part  of  Ireland  only  must  be  about 
one  to  a  hundred  1 

How  small  the  proportion  of  Ireland  is 
will  also  be  impressed  on  us  more  if  we 
consider  for  a  moment  the  economic  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  with  other  British 
dependencies.  Compared  with  Ireland, 
our  interests  in  India,  where  we  have  in 
vested  over  200,000,000/.,  and  in  Australia, 
where  we  have  invested  over  100,000,000/., 
are  enormous.  And  our  trade  with  India 
figures  up  as  66,000,000/.  annually,  and 
with  Australia  as  55,000,000/.  annually,  as 
compared  with  a  trade  of  about  40,000,000/. 


with  Ireland,  imports  and  exports  together. 
The  Indian  and  Australian  trades  also 
give  more  employment  to  our  shipping  io 
proportion  than  that  of  Ireland  does. 
And  neither  India  nor  Australia  imposes 
on  us  any  direct  charge  for  government, 
such  as  we  shall  find  Ireland  does,  to 
constitute  a  deduction  from  the  profit  we 
derive,  as  a  community,  from  the  connec- 
tion. 

As  regards  this  question  of  resources, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  go  farther  and  to 
look  at  tbe  matter  a  little  more  closely. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been  ia 
close  partnership  for  over  eighty  years. 
How  does  the  account  stand  as  regards 
government  and  people?  Has  Ireland 
been  a  help  or  the  reverse? 

It  is  obvious,  to  begin  with,  that  Ire- 
land has  not  helped  as  the  framers  of  the 
Union  expected.  According  to  the  Act 
of  Union,  Ireland  was  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  the  joint  expenditure  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  proportion  of 
two-seventeenths.  In  point  of  fact,  Ire- 
land could  not  do  so  under  the  strain  of 
the  enormous  outlay  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  Under  that  arrangement  be- 
tween 1800  and  1815  Irish  debt  increased 
rapidly  —  viz.,  from  24,000,000/.  to  128,- 
000.000/.  —  although  Irish  taxation  was 
enormously  increased,  viz.,  from  three  and 
a  half  to  nearly  seven  millions.  In  1816, 
the  amalgamation  of  the  exchequers  and 
indiscriminate  taxation  were  recommend- 
ed, because  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
Ireland  to  bear  two-seventeenths  of  the 
joint  burdens. 

Actually  at  the  present  moment  Ireland 
is  no  gain  to  the  exchequer  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  facts  areas  follows:  Ireland's 
gross  contributions  from  customs,  excise, 
and  inland  revenue  generally  are  put  down 
in  Thom*s  Almanac  as  about  7,700,000/.; 
but  of  course  no  such  account  shows  ex- 
actly what  Ireland's  proper  contribution 
is.  Duties  are  paid  in  Ireland  on  spirits 
consumed  in  England,  and  duties  are 
paid  in  England  on  tobacco  and  tea  con- 
sumed in  Ireland.  An  exact  account  is 
impossible.  It  seems  to  be  believed,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  return  No.  36,  ses- 
sion 1884,  that,  after  corrections  are  made 
on  this  head,  about  6,700,000/.  represents 
the  contributions  of  Ireland  to  imperial 
purposes,  exclusive  of  post-office,  etc., 
the  contributions  of  Great  Britain  being 
nearly  ten  times  that  amount.  In  other 
words,  Ireland,  while  constituting  only 
about  a  twentieth  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom   in    resources,  nevertheless    pays   a 
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tenth  or  eleventh  of  the  taxes.  Ireland 
ought  to  pay  about  3,500,000/.  and  it  pays 
nearly  7,000,000/.  To  the  extent  of  the 
dififereoce  Great  Britain  is  better  off  in 
the  partnership  than  could  have  been  ex* 
pected  beforehand. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  account. 
When  we  look  at  the  other  side  —  viz., 
the  disposal  of  the  taxes  -^  we  shall  see 
that  Great  Britain  does  not  gain  so  much 
as  would  appear  from  the  revenue  side 
only.  But  I  ought  to  explain  in  passing 
that  it  is  not  surprising,  considering  the 
nature  of  our  imperial  taxes,  that  Ireland 
sboald  contribute  more  than  its  proper 
share,  although  the  taxes  are  not  merely 
indiscriminate,  but  Ireland  is  really  ex- 
empted from  some  of  them.  The  reason 
is  that  imperial  taxes  fall  so  much  on  the 
common  luxuries  of  the  poor  —  on  spirits, 
tobacco,  and  tea.  Nearly  the  whole  cost 
of  the  first  two  articles  to  the  consumer  is 
a  tax,  and  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  tea  is 
also  very  high.  The  poor,  if  they  are  to 
have  these  common  luxuries  at  all,  must 
contribute  disproportionately  to  the  ex- 
chequer. Ireland  as  a  poor  country  is 
disproportionately  taxed,  although  the 
taxes  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  techni- 
cally indiscriminate. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count, what  we  find  is  that  the  imperial 
government  has,  first,  to  garrison  Ireland 
to  a  degree  unnecessary  in  Great  Britain ; 
and,  second,  to  pay  disproportionately  for 
the  local  government  of  Ireland.  If  the 
home  troops  were  to  be  stationed  in  Ire- 
land in  proportion  to  the  population,  the 
troops  in  Ireland  would  be  about  12,000 
only;  if  in  proportion  to  resources,  about 
5,000  only.  Actually  Ireland  has  at  least 
24,000  troops,  sometimes  more,*  an  ex- 
cess on  the  first  basis  of  12,000  troops, 
and  on  the  seeond  basis  of  nearly  20,000. 
At  150/.  per  man,  which  is  the  cost  of  the 
British  standing  army,  we  thus  spend  in 
Ireland  on  the  first  basis  1,800,000/.  which 
we  might  save;  and  on  the  second  basis 
nearly  3,000,000/. 

Next,  the  imperial  government  spends 


a  certain  amount  of  money  on  the  internal 
administration  of  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  —  the  civil-service  ex- 
penditure. Altogether  it  spends  in  this 
way  the  sums  shown  in  the  following  ta- 
ble (the  particulars  being  extracted  from 
the  last  finance  and  revenue  accounts):  ^- 

Statement  of  Charges  <m  Imperial  Revenues  for 
Local  Administration  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  compared.  From  the  Fina>ue  and 
Revenue  Accounts^  1884-S5.  \In  thousands 
of  pounds — oooV  omitted,] 


Pensions  for  judicial 
services,  pp.  52-60 

Salaries  and  allow- 
ances, pp.  63-65     . 

Courts  of  Justice  sala- 
ries, pp.  66-79 

Civil  Service,  Class  L 
—  Public  Works 
and  Buildines  (less 
spent  abroad)  •        • 

Civil  Service,  Class  II. 
(Civil  Departments)     2,397 

Civil    Service,    Class 

III.  (Law  and  Jus- 
tice) 

Civil    Service,    Class 

IV.  (Education) 
Civil    Service,    Class 

VI.  (Non-effective)     1,193 

Total        .        17,445    13.650      3»794 

In  addition  there  have  been  numerous 
grants  of  loans  to  Ireland  in  the  last  forty 
years  which  have  never  been  repaid. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  on  any  hypoth- 
esis, the  imperial  government  spends  on 
Ireland  more  than  its  proper  share,  wheth- 
er measured  by  its  resources,  its  popula- 
tion, or  its  actual  contributions  to  imperial 
revenues.  Out  of  a  sum  of  l>,5oo,ooo/. 
spent  out  of  imperial  revenues  for  the 
internal  administration  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  it  obtains  very  nearly  a  fourtll. 
The  following  compares  what  Ireland 
would  be  entitled  to  on  these  different 
hypotheses  with  what  it  actually  receives 
out  of  this  sum  of  17,500,000/. :  — 


Total. 
£ 

Great 
Britain. 

£ 

Ireland. 

£ 

127 

103 

24 

84t 

42 

42 

506 

392 

"4 

1,662 

1.457 

205 

2.397 

2,I09t 

288 

6.341 

4,101 

2.239 

S.'3S 

4.36S 

767 

1.193 

1,078 

"S 

Proportion  to  resources 
population 
contributions 


u 


»( 


Proportion. 


Sum  due  to 
Ireland  from 
Imperial  ^ 
Revenues. 
£ 

872,000 

2,492,000 

1,744,000 


Sum  actually 

received  by 

Ireland. 

£ 
3,800,000 
3,800,000 
3,800,000 


Excess  of  actual 
Receipts. 

£ 
2,928,000 
1,308,000 
2,056,000 


*  In  18S4  the  numbers  were  24*400,  out  of  a  total  of  90,000  at 
t  Including  salary  of  Lord-lieutenant  and  Queen* s  Colleges. 
■peaal  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
i  Ireland  geto  the  benofit  of  part  of  this  sum. 


home. 
I  have  only  included  salaries  and  allowances 
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Id  any  case  Ireland  gets  more  than  is 
due  to  it,  assuming  in  the  last  two  cases 
that  a  contribution  according  to  popula- 
tion or  on  the  present  scale  is  just.  In 
these  two  ways,  then,  partly  through  ex- 
cessive military  expenditure,  and  partly 
through  excessive  civil  expenditure,  Great 
Britain  spends  upon  Ireland  a  dispropor- 
tionate sum.  Taking  the  resources  as  a 
measure,  the  account  would  balance  as 
follows :  — 

£  £ 

Overspent     for     British 

troops  in  Ireland       .    3,000,000 

Overspent  for  local  ad- 
ministration     •        •    2,928,000 

5»928t000 

Deduct  excess  of  receipts 
from  Ireland  in  pro- 
portion to  its  re- 
sources       3,200,000 

Deficit       .        •        .       .  2,728,000 

The  English  government  is  thus  a  loser 
by  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  about  2,750,- 
000/.  per  annum,  although  it  receives  from 
Ireland  over  3,000,000/.  more  revenue 
than  Ireland,  on  any  fair  computation, 
ought  to  pay.  If  Ireland  only  paid  a  fair 
contribution  for  imperial  purposes,  we 
should  be  out  of  pocket  by  this  3,200,000/. 
more,  or  nearly  6,000,000/.  Actually,  it 
is  beyond  question,  we  lose  as  a  govern- 
ment nearly  3,000,000/.,  whUe  taxing  Ire- 
land over  3,000,000/.  more  than  it  ought 
to  be  taxed. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  we  do  not 
lose  by  the  army  expenditure;  that  the 
troops  being  in  Ireland  are  available,  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  the  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Kingdom.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
troops  are  not  available.  The  extra  12,000 
or  20,000  troops  that  are  in  Ireland,  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  to  garrison  it  in 
proportion  to  Great  Britain,  are  lost  to  us 
f^r  imperial  purposes.  The  expenditure 
is  pure  waste. 

So  much  for  the  balance  of  the  account 
as  far  as  the  government  is  concerned. 
The  question  remains  as  to  the  account 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

English  capital,  it  may  be  said,  is  in- 
vested in  Ireland,  and  there  is  a  large 
profit  to  the  community,  if  not  to  the 
government.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  find 
little  foundation  for  this  impression. 
There  is  some  profit,  but  not  a  large 
profit. 

The  whole  capital  of  Ireland  must  be 
inconsiderable  —  probably  not  over  400,- 
oo0|0oo/.  —  the  principal  items  being :  — 


Value  of  land  (160,000,000/.)  and 
houses  (40,000,000^.)    .        • 

Tenants'  capital  •        .        •        • 

Railways 

Furniture  of  houses  and  other 
movable  property         •        • 

Other  capital  (say)      •        •        • 


200,000,000 
80,000,000 
36,000,000 

20,000^000 
64,000,000 


Total 


.    400,000,000 


What  banking  capital  there  is  I  include 
in  other  C'pital,  as  part  of  it  at  least  is  no 
doubt  invested  by  loan  or  otherwise  in 
agriculture,  railways,  etc.,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  counted  twice  over.  The  400,000,- 
000/.  is  probably  over  the  mark. 

And  most  of  this  capital  must  be  held 
locally.  The  trading  and  farming  capital 
is  so  held.  The  banking  capital  is  so 
held ;  out  of  the  40,000,000/.  of  resources 
of  the  Irish  banks,  capital  and  deposits 
together,  the  share  owned  by  English  peo- 
ple must  be  verv  small,  for  the  deposits 
are  necessarily  those  of  the  locality,  and 
Irish  bank  shares,  I  know,  are  held  lo- 
cally. Part  of  these  resources  finds  its 
way  to  London,  and  is  invested  in  Lon- 
don. Irish  railway  shares  are  also,  for 
the  most  part,  held  in  Ireland.  There 
remains  only  the  real  property,  which  is 
said  to  be  mortgaged  largely  to  English 
insurance  companies,  and  so  on.  But 
English  insurance  companies  only  hold  a 
little  over  70,000,000/.  of  mortgages  alto- 
gether, and  I  should  doubt  if  a  fifth  part 
of  these  mortgages  are  in  Ireland.  The 
mortgages  there,  all  told,  can  hardly  ex< 
ceed  50,000,000/.,  of  which  only  a  part 
would  t>e  held  in  England.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  landlords  who  reside  in  En- 
gland. Pgr  contra,  however,  residents  in 
Ireland  hold  English  securities,  not  in- 
considerably, I  believe,  in  proportion  to 
the  resources  of  Ireland,  and  this  hold- 
ing, putting  the  two  communities  against 
each  other,  is  a  set-ofiE  to  Irish  securities 
held  in  England. 

Ireland,  as  a  field  for  English  capital, 
does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  count  for 
much.  But,  if  we  allow  that  even  a  sum 
equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  nominal 
agricultural  rent  of  Ireland,  which  appears 
to  be  under  10,000,000/.,  finds  its  way  to 
England  on  balance  in  the  shape  of  mort- 
gage interest,  etc.,  deducting  what  is  re- 
ceived in  Ireland  on  similar  account  from 
Great  Britain,  the  English  community  as 
a  whole,  gqvernment  and  people  together, 
would  still  have  very  little  out  of  Ireland. 
The  gain  to  the  community,  whatever  it 
is,  would  be  balanced,  pro  tanto^  bv  the 
deficit  on  governmeot  account.    If  Ire- 
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land  were  only  to  be  taxed  according  to 
its  resources,  there  would  be  a  very  large 
deficit. 

It  is  quite  clear,  it  may  be  added,  that, 
as  compared  with  the  enormous  capital 
and  income  from  capital  which  the  com- 
munity of  Great  Britain  enjoys,  the  share 
due  to  the  Irish  connection,  even  if  the 
whole  nominal  rental  of  Ireland  were  to 
be  remitted  to  Great  Britain,  would  be  in- 
considerable. Our  income  from  capital  is 
over  400,000,000/.  annually,  to  which  a 
contribution  of  10,000,000/.  would  not  be 
very  material.  What  has  been  said  above 
as  to  the  superior  importance  to  us  of 
India  and  Australia  has  a  bearing  on  this 
porat.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  more  important,  economically, 
to  Great  Britain  than  Ireland  is. 

Next,  it  may  be  said,  we  gain  bv  the 
trade  of  Ireland.  Ireland  is  a  good  cus- 
tomer of  Great  Britain,  and  we  get  con- 
veniently from  Ireland  much  of  what  we 
require.  It  will  follow,  however,  from 
what  has  been  said,  that,  as  the  income  of 
Ireland  altogether  is  about  75,000.000/. 
only,  the  trade  with  Ireland  must  be  lim- 
ited (i)  by  the  surplus  which  Ireland  can 
afford  to  export  out  of  that  sum,  and  (2) 
by  the  proportion  of  that  surplus  which 
Ireland  can  afford  to  spend  on  the  prod- 
uce and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

The  total  exportable  surplus  of  Ireland 
cannot  be  very  large.  The  exports  and 
export  value  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
valuing  them  at  about  the  average  given 
by  Thorn  for  Irish  live  stock  in  general 
in  1884*  are  as  follows  (average  of  three 
years  1881-3):  — 

Value  per  head. 

Cattle  .         .     630,000      ;£'i2  ;f  7. 560,000 

Sheep  .        .    530,000     £2  y.         1,220,000 


Pigs 


450,000 


Total 


1,350,000 
.     10,130,000 


And  the  export  of  butter  and  cheese, 
allowing  that  the  produce  available  for 
export  from  each  milch  cow  is  about  4/. 
per  head,  would  not  be  more  than  about 
6,000,000/. 

Adding  these  two  sums  together,  the 
total  agricultural  exports  of  Ireland  would 
be  about  16,000,000/.  only;  of  course  at 
lower  prices  the  exports  would  be  less. 

lo  addition,  there  are  the  exports  of 
the  linen  manufacture,  the  Belfast  ship- 
building trade,  the  spirits  and  porter  of 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  the  produce  of  Irish 
fisheries,  and  other  miscellaneous  produc- 
tions, amounting  in  all,  I  should  say,  to 

*  Thom^a  Almanac  for  1885,  pp.  99a-94< 


about  other  5,000,000/.  —  total  21,000,000/. 
The  calculation  is  necessarily  very  rough. 

The  imports  on  the  other  side  would 
more  than  balance,  I  think,  but  they  are 
largely  of  articles  which  are  not  the  prod- 
uce and  manufactures  of  England.  Grain 
of  different  kinds  is  a  principal  item. 
There  are  no  returns  of  imports  now,  but 
in  1874  ^^^y  amounted  from  foreign  coun- 
tries only,  principally  grain  and  fiour,  to 
10,000,000/.  At  recent  prices  the  same 
quantitv  of  imports  would  of  course  be  of 
less  value. 

Ireland  in  addition  takes  sugar,  tea,  and 
other  articles  of  tropical  produce,  princi- 
pally imported  from  Great  Britain,  proba- 
bly to  the  amount  of  5,000,000/.,  giving  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  tea  and  sugar 
per  head  than  is  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  generally. 

Adding  these  two  amounts  together, 
the  total  is  15,000,000/.,  and  the  difference 
between  this  sum  and  the  total  required 
to  balance  the  estimated  exports  only 
amounts  to  6,000,000/.  Ireland  probably 
imports  somewhat  more;  the  particulars 
I  cannot  give,  except  for  coal,  of  which 
Ireland  imports  3,000,000  tons,  worth, say, 
including  freight,  rather  more  than  2,000,- 
000/.  The  other  articles  which  Ireland 
must  import,  including  textiles,  would 
necessarily  contain  a  large  amount  of  raw 
material.  Altogether,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Ireland  is  a  customer  for  British 
labor  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  few 
millions  per  annum. 

When  it  is  considered  that  even  com- 
plete separation  need  not  involve  loss  of 
trade,  and  partial  separation,  by  which  I 
mean  any  tolerably  comprehensive  scheme 
of  local  self-government,  would  not  in- 
volve loss  of  trade  at  all,  except  \h rough 
Ireland  falling  into  anarchy,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  risk  to  our  trade  is  a  very 
serious  element  in  the  question  of  the 
loss  or  gain  which  the  separation  of  Ire- 
land, and  a  fortiori  a  mere  alteration  of 
the  form  of  the  political  connection,  would 
involve. 

I  have  been  looking  at  the  question  ex- 
clusively from  the  British  point  of  view. 
The  view  presented,  when  looked  at  from 
an  Irish  standpoint,  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. The  precise  interest  of  Ireland  in 
the  connection  requires  a  little  explana- 
tion. 

I.  On  the  direct  government  account, 
Ireland  would  probably  gain  by  separa- 
tion or  by  a  revisal  of  present  arrange- 
ments. It  would  have  about  7,000,000/. 
of  revenue  to  dispose  of,  which  it  now 
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contributes  to  the  imperial  exchequer,  and 
out  of  the  difference  between  this  sum 
and  the  sum  of  3,800,000/.  it  gets  back 
from  the  imperial  treasury  for  internal 
administration,  it  would  have  to  defray  its 
army  and  navy,  if  any,  its  share  of  the 
imperial  debt,  and  any  expenses  of  that 
sort.  Assuming  economy  in  spending 
for  the  purposes  on  which  the  3,8oo,oooZ 
is  now  spent,  Ireland  might  get  on  very 
well,  the  scale  of  expenditure  all  round 
being  lower  than  in  Great  Britain.  For 
less  than  a  million  a  year  Ireland  could 
have  a  very  tolerable  force  to  maintain 
internal  order;  its  share  of  the  imperial 
debt,  proportioning  that  share  to  its  re- 
sources, would  not  cost  more  than  1,500,- 
000/.  per  annum;  there  would  remain 
over  4,000,000/.  for  all  the  miscellaneous 
purposes  of  internal  administration,  which 
is  more  than  what  is  now  spent.  Ireland 
would  thus  gain  by  the  severance;  while 
Great  Britain,  which  loses  now,  although 
extracting  over  three  millions  more  from 
Ireland  than  its  proper  share  of  taxation, 
would  decidedly  gain.  Both  sides  would 
gain,  assuming  no  political  danger  to  arise, 
because  the  present  government  of  Ire- 
land by  England  involves  very  serious 
waste. 

2.  Ireland  would  lose  indirectly  by  the 
withdrawal  of  English  troops.  English 
army  expenditure  in  Ireland  now  recoups 
a  part  of  the  loss  inflicted  on  Ireland  by 
disproportionate  taxation. 

3.  Separation,  if  it  should  bring  about 
an  interruption  of  trade  between  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain,  would  be  disastrous  to 
Ireland.  The  20,000,000/.  which  Ireland 
exports  find  almost  their  sole  market  in 
Great  Britain.  If  more  capital  is  to  be 
invested  in  Ireland,  the  capital  roust  come 
from  England.  In  this  respect  Great 
Britain  is  indispensable  to  Ireland. 

On  balance  the  direct  advantages  to  Ire- 
land from  complete  or  partial  separation 
are  apparently  so  little  that  they  cannot 
compensate  the  danger  involved  in  any- 
thing like  complete  separation.  Of  course 
in  isolation  and  hostility  to  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  would  be  lost.  It  is  utterly  with- 
out resources  to  maintain  such  an  attitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  to  Ire- 
•  land  of  a  partial  separation,  involving  a 
settlement  of  the  direct  accounts,  and 
leaving  to  it  all  the  advantage  of  forming 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be 
enormous. 

I  have  thus  answered  the  question  with 
which  I  started,  or  nearly  so.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  Great  Britain  has  not  much 


to  lose  in  dissolving  partnership,  while 
Ireland  has. 

The  only  point  I  have  left  untouched  is 
the  question  of  the  indirect  political  dan- 
ger in  separation   and   the   loss   it   may 
involve.     This   is  almost  too  remote   a 
speculation  for  such  an  inquiry  as  I  have 
been  making.    It  is  obvious,  however,  still 
keeping  strictly  to  the  economic  question, 
that  the  sum  of  2,750,000/.,  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  we   now  incur  on   account  of 
Ireland,  would  go  some  way  towards  the 
expense  of  extra  military  and  naval  prep- 
aration which  the  presence  of  a  hostile 
Ireland  near  us  might  involve.     I  should  * 
like  further  to  ask  the  question  why  a 
State  like  Ireland  beside  us,  if  completely 
separate,  should  add  sensibly  to  the  dan- 
gers we  incur  from  States  like  Belgium 
and  Holland,  which  are  just  about  as  pop- 
ulous and  much  richer,  and  almost  equally 
near.     The  question   is  one  of   military 
strategy ;  but,  without  being  dogmatic,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  experience  of  past 
times,  when  France  tried  to  use  Ireland 
against  us,  does   not  wholly  apply.     In 
past  times  Ireland  was  useful  positively 
to  Great  Britain,  because  of  the  relative 
magnitude  of  its  resources  in  both  men 
and  wealth.    The  loss  of  it  would  have 
been  a  great  loss  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
life-and-death   struggles  in  which  it  was 
engaged.     Further,  Ireland  hostile  might 
in  former  times  have  been  a  real  danger 
to  England  for  two  reasons  —  the  first,  its 
relative   magnitude,  already  referred   to; 
and  next,  the  necessity  or  convenience,  in 
the  days  of  sailing  ships,  of  using  as  the 
basis  of  hostile  operations  against  a  State 
which  was  to  be  reached  by  sea  a  place 
near  to  that  State,  so  that  a  power  like 
France  might  have  gained  something  by 
**  enveloping  "  Great  Britain.    Now  all  the 
circumstances  have  changed.     Ireland  is 
so  poor  in   resources  that  the  loss  of  it 
positively  would  hardly  count.    Even  as  a 
recruiting-ground  it  is  no  longer  required, 
because   a  State  like  Great  Britain  with 
3i4  millions  of  men,  not  to  speak  of  its 
colonial  reserves,  can  have  as  many  men 
for  soldiering  as  its  finances  can  afford 
out  of  its  own  numbers.     Negatively  also 
we  can  keep  military  possession  of  Ireland 
much  more  easily  than  was  formerly  the 
case;  it  is  an  easier  task  than  it  was  ia 
proportion  to  our  resources  ;  and  just  be* 
cause  it  is  easier,  it  is  less  worth  the  while 
of  an  opponent  to  seek  to  overcome  us 
through  Ireland.     In  these  days  of  steam 
also  a  great  power  meaning  to  attack  us 
could  do  so  as  easily,  or  nearly  as  easily, 
from  Antwerp  or  Hamburg  or  Havre,  or 
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even  Cadiz,  as  from  Dublin  or  Belfast ;  to 
attempt  to  reach  us  through  Ireland  would 
not  be  worth  while.  To  guard  against 
accidents,  it  is  prudent  and  best  for  both 
countries  that  we  should  keep  military 
hold  of  Ireland;  but  it  would  seem  to  be 
conceivable  that  Ireland,  even  if  disposed 
to  be  hostile,  would  not  ** count"  when 
separate,  if  we  were  only  to  put  forth  our 
strens^th.  If  we  lose  command  of  the  sea, 
we  shall  be  liable  to  be  assailed  directly 
by  a  military  power ;  if  we  keep  the  com- 
mand, Ireland  will  not  count. 

There  is  less  need,  however,  to  discuss 
a  point  like  the  last,  because  there  is  no 
question,  under  any  scheme  of  local  self- 
government  or  home  rule  that  I  have  seen, 
of  permitting  to  Irish  local  authorities  an 
army  or  a  navy.  Many  of  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  home  rule  appear  to  admit  as 
a  possibility  that  the  Irish  local  authorities 
may  attempt  illegally  and  covertly  to  raise 
a  military  force.  But  the  cost  of  guarding 
against  such  a  risk,  which  is  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  question,  ought  not  to  be 
very  material.  Would  it  conceivably  be 
necessary  to  keep  more  troops  in  Ireland 
than  we  now  do?  I  consider  myself  pre- 
cluded from  fully  discussing  the  latter 
question.  It  involves  those  moral  and 
political  considerations  from  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  disentangle  the  economic 
problem.  But  it  would  seem  just  at  least 
to  notice,  economically,  that  Ireland,  even 
if  separate,  would  have  overwhelming  mo- 
tives to  be  on  good  terms  with  Great 
Britain. 

I  propose  to  leave  the  question  of  the 
economic  value  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
at  this  point.  As  I  have  stated  at  the 
beginning,  and  as  I  have  just  been  repeat- 
ing, there  are  moral  and  political  consid- 
erations to  be  taken  into  account  after  the 
economic  aspect  of  the  question  has  been 
studied.  For  historical  reasons,  for  the 
sake  of  the  connection  between  Ulster 
specially  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  sake 
of  a  minority  who  have  been  encouraged 
to  trust  to  English  law  administered  by 
ao  English  Parliament,  neither  separation 
nor  any  form  of  home  rule  for  Ireland 
may  be  desirable  or  possible.  To  discuss 
all  these  matters  would  take  me  into 
regions  which,  for  many  reasons,  even  if 
I  desired  to  do  so,  I  must  avoid.  I  may 
venture  to  express  the  hope^  however, 
that  the  facts  I  have  stated  are  of  a  ten- 
dency to  mitigate  apprehensions  which 
are  generally  entertained.  If  Ireland  in  a 
business  view  hardly  counts  in  a  question 
of  force  against  Great  Britain,  we  can 


afford  to  arrange  its  destinies  and  its 
relations  to  Great  Britain  in  any  way  that 
may  be  politically  found  expedient.  Hav- 
ing practically  omnipotent  power,  we 
should  discuss  with  reasonable  coolness 
how  Ireland  is  to  be  governed. 

I  shall  only,  then,  permit  myself  one 
or  two  remarks  appearing  to  verge  on 
politics,  because  they  arise  directly  out  of 
a  consideration  of  the  economic  and  busi- 
ness  aspects  of  the  Irish  problem. 

The  first  of  these  remarks  is  that  all 
claim  of  Ireland  to  be  represented  in  Par- 
liament, if  it  really  contributes  nothing 
material  to  the  strength  of  the  empire 
when  properly  taxed,  is  taken  away.  At 
present  it  is  unprofitable  to  us,  because, 
though  it  is  overtaxed,  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  it  absorbs  the  surplus  taxa- 
tion. If  it  were  to  be  taxed  properly,  and 
the  present  system  of  government  were  to 
continue,  it  would  be  still  more  unprofit- 
able. It  appears  then  to  be  an  intoler- 
able anomaly  that  such  a  State  should 
be  represented  in  the  imperial  Parliament, 
helping  to  vote  the  taxes  which  another 
community  pays,  and  meddling  in  all  the 
affairs  of  that  community.  The  anomaly 
might  be  endurable  if  the  representatives 
returned  happened  to  be  friendly  or  to  be 
sensible  of  deriving  advantage  from  the 
imperial  connection.  But  to  admit  into 
the  imperial  Parliament  representatives 
of  a  State  which  can  be  no  contributory  to 
imperial  needs  ;  which  could  not  bear  the 
strain  of  an  imperial  emergency;  which 
requires  for  its  own  internal  administra- 
tion all  the  taxable  income  it  can  spare, 
and  which,  moreover,  sends  representa;- 
tives  avowedly  hostile,  with  no  other  mis- 
sion than  to  make  imperial  government 
impossible,  is  nothing  less  than  the  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum  of  Parliamentary 
government.  The  affairs  of  an  empire 
like  that  of  England  cannot  possibly  go 
on  upon  such  conditions.  The  enormous 
reduction  or  absolute  extinction  of  the 
Irish  representation  in  the  imperial  Par- 
liament, with  or  without  terms  of  home 
rule  for  Ireland,  is  a  measure  on  which 
both  parties  in  Great  Britain  might  justifi- 
ably unite. 

Another  remark  I  have  to  make  is  with 
reference  to  a  certain  scheme  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Statist  newspaper,  and 
which  became  known  as  **  Economist's*' 
plan  of  settling  the  land  and  home-rule 
questions  in  Ireland.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  assume  responsibility 
for  a  suggestion  which  I  was  encouraged 
to  ventilate,  when  I  first  put  it  forward 
in  conversation,  by  official  and  political 
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friends,  although  for  obvioos  reasons  I 
am  most  anxious  to  keep  out  of  political 
controversy,  and  could  take  no  part,  either 
10  my  own  name,  or  anonymously,  in  the 
incessant  discussions  of  the  last  few 
months.  What  I  should  like  to  point 
out  is  that  the  idea  of  buyinj;  out  Irish 
landlords  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial 
exchequer,  and  of  handing  over  a  rent- 
charge  to  Irish  local  authorities  in  lieu  of 
the  present  imperial  payments  for  the  in* 
ternal  administration  of  Ireland,  is  closely 
related  to  the  view  of  Ireland's  economic 
position  which  I  have  act  forth  in  this 
paper.  It  is  all  based  on  the  notion  that 
Ireland  is  a  comparatively  small  State 
which  has  gained  a  footing  in  the  imperial 
system  of  Great  Britain  to  which  it  is  not 
entitled,  and  for  which,  therefore,  another 
system,  excluding  Irish  representatives 
wholly,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  imperial 
Parliament,  must  be  devised.  If  Irish 
local  authorities  can  be  set  up  amicably, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Ireland's  repre- 
sentatives, so  much  the  better;  i^no  such 
authorities  can  be  set  up,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  still  to  exclude  hostile  Irish 
representatives  from  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  set  up  local  authorities  of  a 
non-popular  kind.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  is  no  getting  out  from  between  the 
boms  of  this  dilemma.  In  either  case 
a  settlement  of  the  land  question  seems 
expedient,  in  order  to  give  the  new  au- 
thorities a  chance,  and  in  order  to  disen- 
tangle the  imperial  and  Irish  exchequers. 
No  merely  Irisl\  authorities  could  buyout 
the  landlords,  because  they  would  not 
have  credit  enough.  If  the  exchequers 
are  not  disentangled,  the  Irish  people 
would  have  the  apparent  grievance  of  be- 
ing taxed  without  representation,  whereas 
in  some  form  or  other  they  could  be  repre- 
sented in  local  councils.  It  is,  therefore, 
expedient  at  the  same  time  at  once  to  buy 
out  Irish  landlords  effectively,  which  can 
be  done  by  the  imperial  exchequer,  and 
to  give  the  new  local  authorities  a  revenue 
which  they  could  collect  and  administer 
themselves,  and  which  would  bextieeguiv- 
alentoi  the  contributions  to  the  imperial 
exchequer  they  would  continue  to  make 
under  existing  taxes,  deducting  a  certain 
fixed  proportion  as  due  from  them  for  the 
imperial  protection.  Subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  the  imperial  Parliament  im- 
posed no  new  taxes  on  Ireland,  which  it 
is  not  worth  while  doing,  there  would  be 
no  injustice  in  such  an  arrangement,  and 
the  Irish  people  could  not  then  say  they 
were  taxed  without  representation.  But 
the  existing  intolerable  anomaly  would  be 


got  rid  of,  and  Great  Britain  would  cease 
to  be  governed  in  a  large  degree  by  a  hos- 
tile faction  coming  from  a  country  which 
contributes  nothing  to  imperial  strength. 

I  desire,  likewise,  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  which  has  come  out  in- 
cidentally that  Ireland  is  overtaxed  in 
comparison  with  Great  Britain.  It  con- 
tributes twice  its  proper  share,  if  not 
more,  to  the  imperial  exchequer.  The 
taxation  in  one  view  is  not  reprehensible; 
it  is  levied  in  the  shape  of  indirect  taxes, 
mainly  on  spirits  and  tobacco.  The  Irish 
masses  could  untax  themselves  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  consuming  less  spirits 
and  tobacco.  This  \&  the  easy  view  which 
has  often  been  acted  upon  when  the  sub- 
ject has  come  up  in  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment. Long  ago,  in  1864,  when  there 
was  a  committee  on  Irish  taxation,  Mr. 
Lowe  embarrassed  an  able  witness,  Mr. 
£.  Senior,  a  poor-law  inspector  in  Ireland 
and  well  acquainted  with  Irish  poverty, 
by  putting  this  very  point  (see  No.  513, 
session  1864).  But  it  is  not  the  right 
view.  How  much  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  Irish  people  on  spirits  and  tobacco  is 
really  wasteful  is  not  certainly  known. 
People  who  have  so  little  taxable  income 
have  at  any  rate  a  claim  to  have  the  money 
thus  taken  from  them  by  the  government 
applied  for  their  special  benefit.  At  pres- 
ent, nearly  the  whole  taxable  income  of 
the  Irish  people  is,  in  fact,  absorbed  by 
the  State.  The  taxable  income  being 
about  15,000,000/.  only,  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, as  we  have  seen,  takes  nearly 
7,000.000/.,  and  the  local  taxes  are  over 
3,000,000/.  more,  or  about  10,000,000/.  in 
all.  So  large  a  proportion  of  taxation  to 
faxable  income  would  be  a  serious  fact  for 
any  country,  and  there  can  be  little  accu- 
mulation in  Ireland  under  such  condi- 
tions. Considerations  like  these,  which 
are  so  material,  have  however  made  no 
impression  in  the  imperial  Parliament 
hitherto,  and  that  this  has  been  the  case 
is  one  reason,  among  many  others,  why  on 
this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  we 
should  speak  with  some  modesty  of  the 
imperial  Parliament  being  capable  of 
dealing  with  Irish  affairs.  Here  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  on  which,  with  00  inten- 
tion to  be  unjust,  with  an  apparent  will- 
ingness to  be  more  than  fair  to  Ireland,  as 
is  shown  by  the  exemption  of  Ireland 
specially  from  certain  taxes,  we  have  nev- 
ertheless acted  unjustly  and  to  the  injury 
I  of  Ireland.  I  may  commend  Mr.  Senior's 
I  evidence  on  this  head,  in  the  blue-book 
I  of  1864  already  referred  to,  to  those  who 
1  care  to  study  the  subject.     Surely  the 
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whole  blander  clearly  suggests  the  expe- 
dieocy  of  devising  some  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Ireland,  ander  which  the  special 
needs  and  circumstances  of  the  country 
and  people  would  receive  more  and  better 
attention  than  they  do  under  present  ar- 
rangements, although  the  attention  which 
they  do  get  disturbs  and  disororanizes  the 
management  of  imperial  ai£Eairs  them- 
selves. 

Robert  Giffen. 


From  Good  Words. 
THIS  MAN'S  WIFE. 

A  STOKT  OF  woman's  FAITH. 

by  george  manville  fenn. 

Book  L — The  New  Curate. 

chapter  x. 

THISBE  GIVES  HER  EXPERIENCE. 

Thisbe  King  was  hufiEy;  and  when 
Tbisbe  King  was  huffy,  she  was  hard. 

When  Thisbe  was  huffy,  and  in  conse- 
quence hard,  it  was  because,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  "Things  is  awkward,"  and 
when  things  were  like  that  Thisbe  went 
and  made  the  beds.  Of  course  the  beds 
did  not  always  want  making;  but  more 
than  once  after  an  encounter  with  Mrs. 
Luttrell  upon  some  domestic  question, 
where  it  was  all  mild  reproof  on  one  side, 
acerbity  on  the  other,  Thisbe  had  been 
known  to  go  up  to  the  best  bedroom,  drag 
a  couple  of  chairs  forward,  and  relieve  her 
mind  by  pulling  the  bed  to  pieces,  snatch- 
ing quilt  and  blankets  and  sheets  off  over 
the  chairs,  and  engaging  in  a  furious  fight 
with  pillows,  bolster,  and  feather  bed,  hit- 
ting, punching,  and  turning,  till  she  was 
hot;  and  then,  having  thoroughly  con- 
quered the  soft,  inanimate  objects  and 
her  own  temper  at  the  same  time,  the  bed 
was  smoothly  remade,  and  Thisbe  sighed. 

"  I  shall  have  to  part  with  Thisbe," 
Mrs.  Luttrell  often  used  to  say  to  her 
husband  and  daughter ;  but  matters  went 
no  farther ;  perhaps  she  knew  in  her  heart 
that  Thisbe  would  not  go. 

The  beds  had  all  been  made,  and  there 
had  been  no  encounter  with  Mrs.  Luttrell 
about  any  domestic  matter  relating  to 
spreading  a  cloth  in  the  drawing-room 
before  the  grate  was  blackleaded,  or  using 
up  one  loaf  in  the  kitchen  before  a  second 
was  cut.  In  fact,  Thisbe  had  been  all 
smiles  that  morning,  and  had  uttered  a 
few  croaks  in  the  kitchen,  which  she  did 
occasionally  under  the  impression   that 


she  was  singing;  but  all  at  once  she  had 
rushed  ap*stairs  like  the  wind  in  winter 
when  the  front  door  was  opened,  and,  to 
carry  out  the  simile,  dashed  back  a  bed- 
room door,  and  closed  it  with  a  bang. 

This  done,  she  had  made  a  bed  furi- 
ously—so furiously  that  the  feathers  flew 
from  a  weak  corner,  and  had  to  be  picked 
up  and  tucked  in  again.  After  this,  red- 
faced  and  somewhat  refreshed,  Thisbe 
pulled  a  housewife  out  of  a  tremendous 
pocket,  like  a  saddle-bag,  threaded  a  nee- 
dle, and  sewed  up  the  failing  spot. 

**It's  dreadful,  that's  what  it  is!'*  she 
muttered  at  lastj  "and  I*m  going  to  speak 
my  mind." 

She  did  not  speak  her  mind  then,  but 
went  down  to  her  work,  and  worked  with 
her  ears  twitching  like  those  of  some  ani- 
mal on  the  qui  viveiov  danger ;  and  when 
Tbisbe  twitched  her  ears  there  was  a 
corresponding  action  in  the  muscles  about 
the  corners  of  her  mouth,  which  added  to 
the  animal  look,  for  it  suggested  that  she 
might  be  disposed  to  bite. 

Some  little  time  afterwards  she  walked 
into  the  drawing-room,  looking  at  its  occu- 
pant in  a  soured  way. 

**  Letter  for  you,  Miss  Milly,"  she  said. 

•«  A  note  for  me,  Thisbe  ?  "  And  Milli- 
cent  took  the. missive,  which  Thisbe  held 
with  her  apron  to  keep  it  clean. 

**  Mr.  Bayle  give  it  me  hissen." 

Millicent's  face  grew  troubled,  and 
Thisbe  frowned  and  left  the  room  shaking 
her  head. 

The  note  was  brief,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  Millicent's  eyes  as  she  read  it  twice. 

^Pity  me.    Forgive  me.    I  was  mad^ 

*'  Poor  boy  I "  she  said  softly,  as  she 
refolded  it  and  placed  it  in  her  desk,  to 
stand  there,  thoughtful  and  with  her  brow 
wrinkled. 

She  was  in  the  bay-window,  and  after 
standing  there  a  few  minutes,  her  face 
changed ;  the  troubled  look  passed  away 
as  a  steady,  regular  step  was  heard  on  the 
gravel  path  beyond  the  hedge.  There 
was  the  faint,  creaking  noise,  too,  at  every 
step  of  the  hard,  tight  boots,  and  as  their 
wearer  passed,  Millicent  looked  up  and 
returned  the  salute ;  for  a  glossy  hat  was 
raised  to  her,  and  he  who  bowed  passed 
on,  leaving  Millicent  with  her  color  slightly 
heightened  and  an  eager  look  in  her  eyes. 

**  Any  answer,  miss  ?  " 

Millicent  turned  quickly,  to  see  that 
Thisbe  had  returned. 

"Answer?" 

"  Yes,  miss.    The  note." 

'*  Is  Mr.  Bayle  waiting  ?  " 
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No,  miss;  but  I  thought  you  might 
want  to  send  him  one,  and  I*m  going  out 
and  could  leave  it  on  the  way." 

**  No,  Thisbe,  there  is  no  answer." 

**  Are  you  sure,  miss  ?  " 

•*  Sure,  Thisbe  ?    Of  course." 

Thisbe  stood  pulling  the  hero  of  her 
apron  and  making  it  soap. 

**  Oh !  I  would  send  him  a  line,  miss. 
I  like  Mr.  Bayle.  For  such  a  young  man, 
the  way  he  can  preach  is  wonderful.  But, 
Miss  Milly,"  she  cried  with  a  sudden,  pas- 
sionate outburst,  **  please,  don't  —  don*t 
do  that  I " 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  Thisbe  ?  " 

**  I  can*t  abear  it,  miss.  It  frightens 
and  worries  me." 

"Thisbe  I" 

"  I  can't  help  it,  miss.  I'm  a  woman 
too,  and  seven  years  older  than  you  are. 
Don't,  please  don't,  take  any  notice  of 
him.  There,  don't  look  cross  at  me,  miss. 
I  must  speak  when  I  see  things  going 
wrong." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Millicent, 
crimsoning. 

**  I  mean  I  used  to  lead  you  about  when 
you  was  a  little  thing  and  keep  you  out  o' 
the  puddles  when  the  road  was  clatty,  and 
though  you  never  take  hold  o'  my  hand 
now,  I  must  speak  when  you're  going 
wrong." 

**  Thisbe,  this  is  a  liberty ! " 

**I  can't  help  it,  Miss  Milly;  I  see  him 
coming  by  in  his  creaking  boots,  and  tak- 
ing off  his  hat,  and  walking  by  here,  when 
be  has  no  business,  and  people  talking 
about  it  all  over  the  town." 

**  And  in  this  house.  Thisbe,  you  are 
forgetting  your  place." 

**0h,  no,  I'm  not,  miss.  I'm  thinking 
about  you  and  Mr.  Hallam,  miss.  I 
know." 

**  Thisbe,  mamma  and  I  have  treated 
Tou  more  as  a  friend  than  a  servant ; 
but " 

"  That's  it,  miss,  and  I  shouldn't  be  a 
friend  if  I  was  to  stand  by  and  see  you 
walk  raight  into  trouble  without  a  word." 

"  Thisbe  1  " 

**  I  don't  care,  Miss  Milly,  I  will  speak. 
Don't  have  nowt  to  do  wi'  him;  he's  too 
handsome ;  never  you  have  nowt  to  do  wi' 
a  handsome  man." 

Millicent's  ordinarily  placid  face  as- 
sumed a  look  foreign  to  it — a  look  of 
anger  and  firmness  combined;  but  she 
compressed  her  lips,  as  if  to  keep  back 
words  she  would  rather  not  utter,  and 
then  smiled  once  more. 

**  Ah,  you  may  laugh.  Miss  Milly;  but 
it's  nothing  to  laugh  at.    And  there's  Mr. 


Bayle,  too.    YouVe  having  letters  from 
he/' 

Millicent's  face  changed  again ;  but  she 
mastered  her  annoyance,  and,  laying  her 
hand  upon  Thisbe's  shoulder,  said  with  a 
smile,  — 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  angry  with  you, 
Thisbe,  but  you  have  grown  into  a  terribly 
prejudiced  woman." 

**  Enough  to  make  me,  seeing  what  I 
do.  Miss  Milly." 

"  Come,  come,  vou  must  not  talk  like 
this." 

**Ah,  now  you're  beginning  to  coax 
again,  as  you  always  did  when  you  wanted 
your  own  way;  but  it's  of  no  use,  my  dear, 
I  don't  like  him,  and  I  never  shall.  I'd 
rather  you'd  marry  old  Sir  Gordon.  He 
is  nice,  though  he  do  dye  his  hair.  I 
don't  like  him,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

'•  Nonsense,  Thisbe  I " 

**  No,  it  isn't  nonsense.  I  don't  like 
him,  and  I  never  shall." 

**  But  why  ?  Have  you  any  good  rea- 
son ?  " 

*«  Yes,"  said  Thisbe  with  a  snort. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  told  you  before.  He's  so  horrid 
handsome." 

"Why,  you  dear,  prejudiced,  silly  old 
thing  1"  cried  Millicent,  whose  eyes  were 
sparkling,  and  cheeks  flushed. 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  am.  I  don't  like 
handsome  men ;  they're  good  for  nowt." 

"  Why,  Thisbe  I  " 

"  I  don't  care,  they  arn't ;  my  soldier 
fellow  was  that  handsome  it  made  you 
feel  wicked,  you  were  so  puffed  out  with 
pride." 

"  And  so  you  were  in  love  once,  This- 
be?" 

"Why,  of  course  I  was.  Think  I'm 
made  o'  stone,  miss?  Enough  to  make 
any  poor  girl  be  in  love  when  a  handsome 
fellow  like  that,  with  moustache-i-ohs,  and 
shiny  eyes,  and  larnseer  uniform  making 
him  look  like  a  blue  robin  redbreast,  came 
and  talked  as  he  did  to  a  silly  young  goose 
such  as  I  was  then.  I  couldn't  help  it. 
Why  the  way  his  clothes  fitted  him  was 
enough  to  win  any  girl's  heart  —  him  with 
such  a  beautiful  figure  tool  He  looked 
as  if  he  couldn't  be  got  out  of  'em  wi'out 
unpicking." 

"Think  of  our  Thisbe  falling  in  love 
with  a  soldier  1  "cried  Millicent,  laughing, 
for  there  was  a  wild  feeling  of  joy  in  her 
heart  that  was  intoxicating,  and  made  her 
eyes  flash  with  excitement. 

"Ah,  it's  very  funny,  isn't  it?"  said 
Thisbe,  with  a  vicious  shake  of  her  apron. 
"  But  it's  true.    Handsome  as  handsome 
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he  was,  aod  talked  so  good  that  he  set  me 
thinkiog  always  about  how  Dice  I  must 
be.  Stuffed  me  out  wi'  pride,  and  what 
did  he  do  theo?'* 
'*  Vm  sure  I  don't  kuow,  Thisbe." 
**Borrered  three  pua  seven  and  six- 
pence of  my  savings,  and  took  my  watch, 
as  I  bought  at  Horncastle  fair,  to  be  reg- 

filated,  and  next  time  I  see  my  gentleman 
e  was  walking  out  wi'  Dixon's  cook. 
Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,  Miss 
Milly,  so  you  take  warning  by  me." 

*' There,  I  will  not  be  cross  with  you, 
Thisbe,"  said  Miliicent,  smiling.  **  I  know 
you  mean  well." 

^'And  you'll  send  an  answer  to  Mr. 
Bayle,  miss?" 

•♦There  is  no  answer  required, Thisbe," 
said  Miliicent  gravely. 

♦*  And  Mr.  Hallam,  miss?" 

•♦Thisbe,"  said  Miliicent  gravely,  *' I 
want  you  always  to  be  our  old  faithful 

Irieod  as  well  as  servant,  but "    She 

held  up  a  warning  finger,  and  was  silent. 

Thisbe's  lips  parted  to  say  a  few  angry 
words ;  but  she  flounced  round,  and  made 
the  door  speak  for  her  in  a  sharp  bang, 
after  which  she  rushed  upstairs  with  the 
intent  of  having  a.furious  encounter  with 
a  t)ed ;  but  she  changed  her  mind,  and  on 
reaching  her  own  room,  sat  down,  put  her 
apron  to  her  eyes,  and  had  what  she  called 
»» a  good  cry." 

•♦Poor  Miss  M  illy  I"  she  sobbed  at 
last;  •♦  she's  just  about  as  blind  as  I  was, 
and  she'll  only  find  it  out  when  it's  too 
late." 

CHAPTER  XI. 
ANOTHER  EVENING  AT  THE  DOCTOR'S. 

"But  — but  I  don't  like  it,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Luttrell,  wiping  her  eyes,  and 
looking  up  at  the  doctor,  as  he  stood  rub- 
bing his  hands,  to  get  rid  of  the  harshness 
produced  by  freshly  dug  earth  used  for 
potting. 

♦♦  Neither  do  I,"  said  the  doctor  calmly. 

"  But  whv  should  she  choose  him  of  all 
men?"  sighed  Mrs.  Luttrell.  '*  I  never 
thought  Miliicent  the  girl  to  be  taken  by 
a  man  only  for  his  handsome  face.  I  was 
oot  when  I  was  young  1 " 

♦♦Which  is  saying  that  I  was  precious 
ttgly.ch?" 

*♦  Indeed  you  were  the  handsomest  man 
in  Castor!"  cried  Mrs.  Luttrell  proudly; 
^but  you  were  the  cleverest  too,  and  — 
dear,  dear  1  —  what  a  little  while  ago  it 
seems ! " 

"Gently,  gently,  old  lady!"  said  the 
doctor,   tenderly    kissing    the    wrinkled 


forehead  that  was  raised  towards  him. 
*♦  Well,  Heaven's  blessing  be  upon  her, 
my  dear,  and  may  her  love  be  as  evergreen 
as  ours." 

Mrs.  Luttrell  rose  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  stood  there,  with 
a  happy,  peaceful  look  upon  her  pleasant 
face,  although  it  was  still  wet  with  tears. 

♦♦  That's  what  I'm  afraid  of,"  she  sighed ; 
♦♦and  it  would  be  so  sad." 

**Ah,  wife!"  said  the  doctor,  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his 
arm  about  Mrs.  Luttrell's  waist,  ♦♦it's  one 
of  nature's  mysteries.  We  can't  rule 
these  things.  LookatMilly.  Some  girls 
begin  love-making  at  seventeen,  ah,  and 
before !  and  here  she  went  calmly  on  to 
four  and-twenty  untouched,  and  finding 
her  pleasure  in  her  books  and  music,  and 
home  life." 

*♦  As  good  and  affectionate  a  girl  as  ever 
breathed!"  cried  Mrs.  Luttrell. 

♦♦Yes,  my  dear;  and  then  comes  the 
man,  and  he  has  but  to  hold  up  his  finger 
and  say  *Come,'  and  it  is  done." 

♦*  But  she  might  have  had  Sir  Gordon, 
and  he  is  rich,  and  then  it  would  have  been 
Lady  Bourne  1 " 

•♦He  was  too  old,  my  dear,  too  old. 
She  looked  upon  him  as  a  child  would 
look  up  to  her  father." 

♦*Well,  then,  Mr.  Bayle,  the  best  of 
men,  I'm  sure ;  and  he  is  well  oH  too." 

♦*  Too  young,  old  lady,  too  young.  I've 
watched  them  too^ether  hundreds  of  times. 
Milly  always  petted  and  patronized  him, 
and  treated  him  as  if  he  were  a  younger 
brother,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond." 

**  Heigho !  Oh  dear  me  ! "  sighed  Mrs. 
Luttrell.  **But  I  don't  like  him  — this 
Mr.  Hallam.  I  never  thouj^ht  when  Mil- 
iicent was  a  baby  that  she  would  enter 
into  an  engagement  like  this.  Can't  we 
break  it  ofiP?" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  **  I  don't 
like  it,  mother.  Hallam  is  the  last  man  I 
should  have  chosen  for  her ;  but  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  He  has  woo  her; 
and  she  is  not  a  child,  but  a  calm,  thought- 
ful woman." 

•♦Yes,  that's  the  worst  of  it,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Luttrell;  '^she  is  so  thoughtful  and 
calm  and  dignified,  that  I  never  can  look 
upon  her  now  as  my  little  girl.  I  always 
seem  to  be  talking  to  a  superior  woman, 
whose  judgment  I  must  respect.  But  this 
is  very  sad  1 " 

*♦  There,  there !  we  must  not  treat  it  like 
that,  old  lady.  Perhaps  we  have  grown 
to  be  old  ancf  prejudiced.     I  own  1  have." 

**  Oh,  no,  no,  my  dear !  " 

•♦Yes,  but  I  have.    As  soon  as  this 
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seemed  to  be  a  certainty  I  bef^an  to  try 
and  find  a  hole  in  the  fellow's  coat." 

'*  In  Mr.  Hallam's  coat,  ]oye?  Oh,  you 
wouldn't  find  that." 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor  drilv,  as  he 
smiled  down  in  the  gentle  old  face,  "not 
one.  There,  there  1  you  must  let  it  gol 
Now  then,  old  lady,  you  must  smile  and 
look  happy,  here's  Milly  coming  down." 

Mrs.  Luttrell  shook  her  head,  and  her 
wistful  look  seemed  to  say  that  she  would 
never  look  happy  again;  but  as  Millicent 
entered,  in  plain  white  satin,  cut  in  the 
bigh-waisted,  tisht  fashion  of  the  period, 
and  with  a  necklet  of  pearls  for  her  only 
ornameut,  a  look  of  pride  and  pleasure 
came  into  the  mother's  face,  and  she 
darted  a  glance  at  her  husband,  which  he 
caught  and  interpreted,  "  I  will  think  only 
of  her." 

"Oh,  Milly  I"  she  cried,  "that  neck- 
lace !  what  lovely  pearls  I " 

"  Robert's  present,  dear.  I  was  to  wear 
them  to-night.    Are  they  not  lovely  ?  " 

"  Almost  as  lovely  as  their  setting," 
said  the  doctor  to  himself,  as  he  kissed 
bis  child  tenderly.  **  Why,  Milly,"  he  said 
aloud,  "you  look  as  happy  as  a  bird ! " 

She  laid  her  cheek  upon  his  breast,  and 
remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  with 
baIf*closed  e^es.  Then,  raising  her  head, 
she  kissed  him  lovinglv. 

**  I  am,  father  dear,*'  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  full  of  the  calm  and  peaceful  joy 
that  filled  her  breast.  «*I  am,  father,  I 
am,  mother  —  so  happy  1"  She  paused, 
and  then,  laughing  gently,  added,  "  So 
happy,  I  feel  ready  to  cry." 

It  was  to  be  a  quiet  evening,  to  which 
a  few  friends  were  invited;  but  it  was 
understood  as  being  an  open  acknowledg- 
ment of  Millicent's  engagement  to  Robert 
Hallam,  and  in  this  spirit  the  visitors 
came. 

Miss  Heathery  generally  arrived  last  at 
the  social  gatherings.  It  gave  her  entry 
more  importance,  and,  at  her  time  of  life, 
she  could  not  afiEord  to  dispense  with  ad- 
ventitious aids.  But  there  was  the  scent 
of  matrimony  in  this  little  party,  and  she 
was  dressed  an  hour  too  soon,  and  arrived 
first  in  the  well-lit  drawing-room. 

"My  darling  1"  she  whispered  as  she 
kissed  Millicent. 

That  was  all;  but  her  voice  and  look 
were  full  of  pity  for  the  victim  chosen  for 
the  next  sacrifice,  and  she  turned  away 
towards  the  piano  to  get  out  her  handker- 
chief, and  drop  a  parting  tear.  It  was  a 
big  tear,  one  of  so  real  an  emotional  char- 
acter that  it  brimmed  over,  fell  on  her 
cheekbone,  and  hopped  into  her  reticule 


just  as  she  was  drawing  open  the  top,  and 
was  lost  in  the  depths  within.         * 

There  was  as  much  sorrow  for  herself 
as  emotion  on  Millicent  Luttrell's  behalf. 
Had  not  Millicent  robbed  her  of  the 
chance  of  an  offer?  Mr.  Hallam  might 
never  have  proposed ;  but  still  he  might. 

Suddenly  her  heart  throbbed,  for  the 
next  guest  arrived  also  unusually  early, 
and  as  Thisbe  held  open  the  door  for  him 
to  pass,  hope  told  aeain  her  flattering  tale 
to  the  tune  that  Sir  Gordon  might  have 
known  that  she.  Miss  Heathery,  was  com- 
ing early,  and  had  followed. 

The  hopeful  feeling  did  not  die  at  once, 
but  it  received  a  shock  as  Sir  Gordon  en- 
tered, looking  very  bright  and  young,  to 
shake  hands  warmly  with  the  doctor  and 
Mrs.  Luttrell,  to  bow  to  Miss  Heathery, 
and  then  turn  to  Millicent,  who  in  spite  of 
her  natural  firmness  was  a  good  deal  agi- 
tated. She  had  nerved  herself  for  these 
meetings,  and  striven  to  keep  down  their 
importance ;  but  now  the  night  had  come, 
she  was  fain  to  confess  that  hers  was  a 
difficult  task,  to  meet  two  rejected  lovers, 
and  bear  herself  easily  before  them  with 
the  husband  of  her  choice. 

And  now  here  was  the  first  shock  to  be 
sustained,  so  forcing  herself  to  be  calm, 
she  advanced  with  extended  hand. 

"Ob,'^  whispered  Sir  Gordon,  in  tones 
that  only  reached  Millicent's  ear,  "too 
bad  —  too  bad.  Supplanted  twice.  But 
there,  I  accept  my  fate."  As  he  spoke  he 
drew  Millicent  towards  bim,  and  kissed 
her  forehead  with  tender  reverence.  "An 
old  man's  kiss,  my  dear,  to  the  child  of 
his  very  dear  friends.  God  bless  you  I 
May  you  be  very  happy  with  the  man  of 
your  choice.  May  I  ?  '^  He  dropped  her 
hand  to  draw  from  his  breast  a  string  of 
large  single  pearls,  so  regular  and  perfect 
a  match  that  they  must  have  cost  a  goodly 
sum.  For  answer  Millicent  turned  pale 
as  she  bent  towards  him  and  he  clasped 
the  string  about  her  neck.  "  There,"  he 
said,  smiling,  **  I  should  have  made  a  dif- 
ferent choice  if  I  had  known." 

Millicent  would  have  spoken,  but  her 
voice  failed,  and  to  add  to  her  agony  at 
that  moment,  Bayle  came  in,  looking,  aa 
she  saw  at  a  glance,  pale  and  somehow 
changed. 

*'  He  will  do  or  say  something  absurd," 
she  said  to  herself  as  she  bit  her  lip,  and 
strove  for  composure.  Then  the  blood 
seemed  to  rush  to  her  heart  and  a  pang 
shot  through  her  as  she  realized,  more 
than  if  he  had  said  a  thousand  things, 
how  deeply  her  refusal  had  influenced  bis 
life. 
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Only  four  months  since  that  day,  when 
she  had  told  him  that  they  could  be  true 
friends,  she  speaking  as  an  elder  sister  to 
one  she  looked  upon  as  a  boy.  And  now 
she  felt  ready  to  ask  who  was  this  calm, 
^rave  man,  who  took  her  hand  without 
hesitation,  so  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  gen* 
tlemanly  courtesy,  and  who  had  so  thor- 
oughly fallen  into  the  place  she  had  bidden 
him  take  ? 

**  I  see,'*  he  said  with  a  smile,  '*  I  shall 
not  be  out  of  order,  my  dear  Miss  Lut- 
trell.  Will  yoo  accept  this  little  offering 
100?" 

He  was  holding  a  brilliant  diamond  ring 
in  his  hand. 

For  answer  Millicent  drew  her  long 
glove  from  her  soft,  white  fingers,  and  he 
took  it  gravely,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
all,  slipped  on  the  ring,  bending  over  it 
afterwards  to  kiss  her  hand,  with  the 
chivalrous  delicacy  of  some  courtier  of  a 
bygone  school,  then,  raising  his  eyes  to 
hers,  he  said  softly,  **  Millicent  Luttrell, 
our  friendship  must  never  fail." 

Before  she  could  say  a  word  of  thanks 
he  had  turned  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Luttrell, 
giving  way  to  Sir  Gordon  Bourne,  who 
began  chatting  to  her  pleasantly,  while 
her  eyes  followed  Christie  Bayle's  easy 
gestures,  wondering  the  while  at  the 
change  in  his  manner,  but  unable  to  real- 
ize the  agony  of  soul  that  he  had  sufiFered 
in  this  his  first  great  battle  with  self  be- 
fore be  had  obtained  the  mastery,  wound- 
ed and  changed,  stepping  at  once,  as  it 
were,  from  boyhood  to  the  position  of  a 
tboQghtful  man. 

Hallam  soon  arrived,  smiling  and  agree 
able,  and  it  was  piteous  to  see  Mrs.  Lut- 
treirs  efforts  to  be  very  warm  and  friendly 
to  him. 

Millicent  noted  it,  and  also  that  her 
father  was  quiet  towards  his  son-in-law 
elect.  She  watched,  too,  the  meeting  be- 
tween Hallam  and  Bayle,  the  former  being 
as  nearly  offensive  as  his  gentlemanly 
manner  would  allow;  the  latter  warm, 
grave,  and  friendly. 

*'  Has  Bayle  been  unwell?"  said  Hallam 
the  first  time  he  was  alone  with  Millicent. 

**  I  have  not  heard,"  she  replied,  glanc- 
ing at  the  curate,  and  wondering  more 
and  more,  as  the  evening  went  on,  at  the 
change. 

Among  others,  the  Trampleasures  ar- 
rived, and  to  Miss  Heathery's  grief  Mrs. 
Trampleasure  pretty  well  monopolized 
Bavle's  remarks,  or  else  made  him  listen 
to  her  own. 

**And  what  do  you  think  of  this  en- 
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gagement,  Mr.  Bayle?**  she  said,  in  so 
audible  a  voice  that  he  was  afraid  it  would 
be  overheard. 

"  They  make  a  very  handsome  couple," 
he  replied. 

**  Ah,  yes,  handsome  enough,  I  dare  say, 
but  good  looks  will  not  fill  mouths.  1 
wonder  L.  has  allowed  it.  Mr.  Hallam  is 
all  very  well,  but  he  is,  1  may  say,  our  ser- 
vant, and  if  we,  who  are  above  him,  find 
so  much  trouble  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
I  don*t  know  what  he'll  do." 

**  But  Mr.  Hallam  has  a  very  good  sal- 
ary, 1  presume." 

"  I  tell  T.  it  is  too  much,  and  old  Mr. 
Dixon  and  Sir  Gordon  might  have  taken 
a  hundred  off,  and  let  us  draw  it.  I  don*t 
approve  of  the  match  at  all.** 

"Indeed,  Mrs.  Trampleasure?"  said 
Bayle,  who  felt  hurt  at  hearing  her  speak 
like  this. 

*'  Yes ;  I'm  Millicent's  aunt,  and  I  think 
I  ought  to  have  been  consulted  more  — 
but  there  !  it  is  of  no  use  to  speak  to  my 
brother ;  and  as  to  Millicent  —  she  always 
did  just  as  she  liked  with  her  mother! 
Poor  Kitty  is  very  weak  !  ** 

"  I  always  find  Mrs.  Luttrell  very  sweet 
and  motherly." 

"Not  so  motherly  as  I  am,  Mr.  Bayle,** 
said  the  lady  bluntly.  **  Ah  !  it*s  a  great 
stress  on  a  woman  —  a  large  family  — es- 
pecially when  the  father  takes  things  so 
coolly.  I  shouldn't  speak  to  every  one 
like  this,  you  know,  but  one  can  talk  to 
one*s  clergyman.  Do  you  like  Mr.  Hal- 
lam ?  " 

"  1  find  him  very  gentlemanly." 

"Ah,  yes,  he*s  very  gentlemanly. 
Well  I'm  sure,  I  hope  they*ll  be  happy; 
but  there*s  always  something  in  married 
life,  and  you  do  well  to  keep  out  of  it ;  but, 
of  course,  you  are  so  young  yet." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  grave,  old  looking 
smile, "  I  am  so  young  yet.'* 

"You  don*t  know  what  a  family  is,  Mr. 
Bayle.  There's  always  something ;  when 
it  isn't  measles  it's  scarlatina,  and  when  it 
isn't  scarlatina  it's  boots  and  shoes." 

**0h,  but  children  are  a  deal  of  com- 
fort, Sophia,"  said  the  doctor,  coming  up 
after  whispering  to  Mrs.  Luttrell  that  his 
sister  looked  grumpy. 

"  Some  children  may  be,  Joseph  —  mine 
are  not,"  sighed  Mrs.  Trampleasure,  and 
the  doctor  went  back  to  his  wife.  **  Ah, 
Mr.  Bayle,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  half  of  the 
troubles  I've  been  through  1  should  harass 
you.** 

•*  Kitty,"  said  the  doctor,  ••  I  want  every- 
thing to  go  well  to-night.    Try  and  coax 
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Sophia  away,  she's  forcing  her  doldrums 
ob  Mr.  Bayie.'* 

**  But  how  am  I  to  ^et  her  away,  dear  ? 
you  know  what  she  is." 

'*  Try  to  persuade  her  to  taste  the  brandy 
cherries,  or  we  shall  be  having  her  in 
tears.     IMI  come  and  help  you." 

They  walked  back  to  where  Mrs.  Tram- 
pleasure  was  still  talking  away  hard  in  a 
querulous  voice. 

**  Ah  I  you*ve  come  back,  Joseph,**  she 
said,  cutting  short  her  remarks  to  the  cu- 
rate to  return  to  her  complaint  to  her 
brother.  **I  was  saying  that  some  chil- 
dren are  a  pleasure,  but  it  did  not  seem  as 
if  you  could  listen  to  me." 

*'  My  dear  Sophia,  1*11  listen  to  3*ou  all 
night,  but  Kitty  wants  you  to  give  your 
opinion  about  some  brandy  cherries." 

"My  opinion?"  said  the  lady  loudly. 
"  I  have  no  opinion.  I  never  taste  such 
luxuries." 

Millicent  could  not  help  hearing  a  por- 
tion of  her  aunt's  querulous  remarks,  and, 
out  of  sheer  pity  for  one  of  the  recipients, 
she  turned  to  her  uncle  Trampleasure, 
who  always  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

**  Uncle,  dear,"  she  said,  **  aunt  is  mur- 
muring so.     Do  try  and  stop  it." 

**  Stop  it,  my  dear?"  he  said,  smiling 
sadly.  "  Ah,  if  you  knew  your  aunt  as 
well  as  I  do  you  would  never  check  her 
murmurs ;  they  carry  ofiE  her  ill-temper. 
No,  00,  my  dear,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
stop  it.     I  always  let  it  go  on." 

There  was  no  need  to  check  Mrs.  Tram- 
pleasure  after  all.  Mr.  Bayle  threw  him- 
self into  the  breach,  and  made  her  forget 
her  own  troubles  by  consulting  her  about 
some  changes  that  he  proposed  making  in 
the  parish.  That  changed  the  course  of 
her  thoughts,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
music,  and  often  during  the  progress  of 
some  song,  she  alluded  to  different  mat- 
ters that  had  given  her  annoyance  ever 
since  she  had  been  a  girl. 

It  was  not  an  agreeable  duty,  that  of 
keeping  Mrs.  Trampleasure  amused,  but 
Millicent  rewarded  him  with  a  grateful 
smile,  and  he  was  content. 

There  was  a  pleasant  little  supper  that 
was  announced  unpleasantly  just  as  Miss 
Heathery  had  consented  to  sing  again,  and 
was  telling  the  assembly  in  a  birdlike 
voice  how  gaily  the  troubadour  touched 
his  guita  —  h — ah,  as  he  was  hastening 
home  from  the  war. 

**  Supper's  ready,"  said  a  loud,  harsh 
voice,  which  cut  like  an  arrow  right 
through  Miss  Heathery 's  best  note. 

*'Now   you  sbouldo't,    Thisbe,"    said 


Mrs.  Luttrell  in  tones  of  mild  reproach, 
but  the  reproof  was  not  heard,  for  the 
door  was  sharply  closed. 

*Mt  is  only  our  Thisbe's  way,  Mr. 
Bayle,"  whispered  Mrs.  Luttrell;  *'  please 
don't  notice  it.  Excellent  servant,  but  so 
soon  put  out.*' 

She  nodded  confidentially,  and  then 
stole  out  on  tiptoe,  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
Miss  Heathery,  who  went  on  —  "  singing 
from  Palestine  hither  I  come,"  to  the  end. 

Then  words  of  reproof  and  sharp  retort 
could  be  heard  outside ;  and  after  a  while 
poor  Mrs.  Luttrell  came  back  looking  very 
red,  to  lean  over  the  curate  from  behind 
the  sofa,  brooding  over  him  as  if  he  were 
a  favorite  chicken. 

"  1  don't  like  finding  fault  with  the  ser- 
vants, Mr.  Bayle.     Did  you  hear  me  ?" 

**  I  could  not  help  bearing,"  he  said, 
smiling. 

"  She  does  provoke  me  so,"  continued 
Mrs.  Luttrell  in  a  soft,  clucking  way,  that 
quite  accorded  with  her  brooding.  "  I 
know  1  shall  have  to  discharge  her." 

"  She  does  not  like  a  little  extra  trouble 
perhaps.     Company." 

**0h,  no ;  it  is  not  that,"  said  Mrs.  Lut- 
trell." "  She'll  work  night  and  day  for  one 
if  she's  in  a  good  temper,  but  the  fact  is, 
Mr.  Bayle,  she  does  not  like  this  engage- 
ment, and  quite  hates  Mr.  Hallam." 

Bayle  drew  his  breath  hard,  but  he 
turned  a  grave,  smiling  face  to  his  host- 
ess. 

**  That's  the  reason,  I'm  sure,  why  she 
is  so  awkward  tonight,  my  dear  —  I  beg 
pardon,  I  mean  Mr.  Bayle,'*  said  the  old 
lady,  coloring  as  ingenuously  as  a  girl, 
**  but  she  pretends  it  is  about  the  pota- 
toes." 

**  Potatoes  ?  "  said  Bayle,  who  was  eager 
to  divert  her  thoughts. 

"  Yes.  You  see  the  doctor  is  so  proud 
of  his  potatoes,  and  I  was  going  to  please 
him  by  having  some  roasted  for  supper 
and  brought  up  in  a  napkin,  but  Thisbe 
took  offence  directlv,  and  said  that  cold 
chicken  and  hot  potatoes  would  be  ridicu- 
lous, and  she  has  been  in  a  huff  ever 
since." 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  the  per- 
son in  question  entered,  to  come  straight 
to  Mrs.  Luttrell,  who  began  to  tremble 
and  look  at  the  curate  for  help. 

*'  There's  something  gone  wrong,"  she 
whispered. 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you,  please,  mam  ?  " 
said  Thisbe,  glaring  at  her  severely. 

"  Weil,  I  don't  know,  Thisbe,  I — 

"  Let  me  go  out  and  speak  to  Thisbe, 
mamma  dear,"  said   Millicent,  who  bad 
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crossed    the   room,    diviaing    what    was 

**Oh,  if  yoa  would,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Luttreli  easterly ;  and  Thisbe  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  her  youog  mistress  fol- 
lowing her  out  of  the  room. 

**  Thai's  very  good  of  her,  Mr.  Bayle," 
said  Mrs.  Luttreli,  with  a  satisfied  sigh. 
**  Milliceat  can  always  manage  Thisbe. 
She  has  such  a  calm,  dignified  way  with 
her.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Bayle,  she  is  the 
only  one  who  can  manage  her  aunt  Tram- 
pleasure  when  she  begins  to  -murmur. 
Ah,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  when 
she  has  gone." 

**  You  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  she  is  happy  with  the  man  she 
loves." 

**  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Bayle,  I  —  oh  dear 
roe,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for 
speaking  like  this  —  hush  !  here  she  is." 

In  effect  Millicent  came  back  into  the 
room  to  where  her  mother  was  sitting. 

^*Only  a  little  domestic  difficulty,  Mr. 
Bayle.  Mamma,  dear,  it  is  all  smoothed 
away,  and  Thisbe  is  very  penitent." 

**  And  she  will  bring  up  the  roast  pota- 
toes in  the  napkin,  my  dear  ?  " 

**Yes,*'  cried  MiHicent,  laughing  mer- 
rily, **she  has  retracted  all  her  opposition, 
and  we  are  to  have  two  dishes  of  papa's 
best." 

*Mn  napkins,  my  dear?"  cried  Mrs. 
Luttreli  eagerly;  "both  in  napkins?" 

**  Yes,  mamma,  in  the  whitest  napkins 
she  can  find." 

She  glanced  at  Christie  Bayle's  grave 
countenance,  and  felt  her  heart  smite  her 
for  being  so  happy  and  joyous  in  his  pres- 
ence. 

'*  Don't  think  us  childish,  Mr.  Bayle," 
she  said  gently.  **It  is  to  please  my  fa- 
ther." 

He  rose  and  stood  by  her  side  for  a 
moment  or  two.  **  Childish  ?"  he  said  in 
a  low  voice,  **as  if  I  could  think  such  a 
thine  of  you." 

Millicent  smiled  her  thanks,  and  crossed 
the  room  to  where  Hallam  was  watching 
her.  The  next  minute  supper  was  again 
announced — simple,  old-fashioned  sup- 
per—  and  Millicent  went  out  on  Hallam's 
arm. 

**Yoa  are  going  to  take  me  in,  Mr. 
Bayle?  Well,  I'm  sure  Td  rather,"  said 
Mrs.  Luttreli,  **and  I  can  then  see,  my 
dear,  that  you  have  a  good  supper. 
There,  I'm  saying  '  my  dear '  to  you 
again.** 

"  It  is  because  I  seem  so  young,  Mrs. 
Luttreli,"  replied  Bayle  gravely. 

**Ob,  no,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Luttreli 


innoiently;  "it  was  because  you  seemed 
to  come  among  us  so  like  a  son,  and  took 
to  the  doctor's  ways  with  his  garden,  and 
were  so  nice  with  Millicent.  I  used  to 
think  that  perhaps  you  two  might  —  oh 
dear  me,"siie  cried,  checking  herself  sud- 
denly, "what  a  tongue  I  have  got !  Pray 
don't  take  any  notice  of  what  I  say." 

There  was  no  change  in  Christie  Bayle's 
countenance,  for  the  smile  hid  the  pang 
he  suffered  as  he  took  in  the  pleasant, 
garrulous  old  lady  to  supper;  but  that 
night  he  paced  his  room  till  daybreak, 
figiitin?  a  bitter  fight,  and  asking  for 
strength  to  bear  the  agony  of  his  heart. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
JAMES  THICKENS  IS  MYSTERIOUS. 

"  I  THINK,  previous  to  taking  this  step, 
Sir  Gordon,  I  may  ask  if  you  and  Mr. 
Dixon  are  quite  satisfied?  I  believe  the 
books  show  a  state  of  prosperity." 

"That  does  us  credit,  Mr.  Hallam," 
said  Sir  Gordon  quietly.  "  Yes,  Mr.  Dix- 
on bids  me  say  that  he  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied—  eh,  Mr.  Trampleasure?" 

"Quite,  Sir  Gordon  —  more  than. satis- 
fied," replied  Mr.  Trampleasure,  who  was 
standing  with  his  hands  beneath  his  coat- 
tails,  balancing  himselC  on  toe  and  heel^ 
and  bowing  as  he  spoke  with  an  air  that 
he  believed  to  be  very  impressive. 

"Then,  before  we  close  this  little  meet- 
ing, I  suppose  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
ask  you  if  you  have  any  questions  to  ask 
of  the  firm,  any  demands  to  make? " 

Hallam  rose  from  behind  the  table  cov- 
ered with  books  and  balance-sheets  in  the 
manager's  room  of  the  bank,  placed  his 
hand  in  his  breast,  and  in  a  quiet,  digni- 
fied way,  replied,— 

"Questions  to  ask.  Sir  Gordon — de- 
mands to  make?  No;  only  to  repeat  my 
former  question.     Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  I  did  reply  to  that,"  said  Sir  Gordon, 
who  looked  brown  and  sunburned,  conse- 
quent upon  six  weeks'  yachting  in  the 
Mediterranean;  "but  have  you  no  other 
question  or  demand  to  make  previous  to 
your  marriage?" 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Trampleasure 
—  "  excuse  me.  I  want  to  say  one  word. 
Hem  I  hem !  —  I  er  —  I  er         " 

"What  is  it,  Trampleasure?"  said  Sir 
Gordon. 

"  It  is  in  regard  to  a  question  I  believe 
Mr.  Hallam  is  about  to  put  to  the  firm. 
I  may  say  that  Mrs.  Trampleasure  drew 
my  attention  to  the  matter,  consequent 
upon  a  rumor  in  the  town  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Hallam's  marriage." 
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Hallam  raised  his  eyebrows  aod  smiled. 

**Have  they  settled  the  date?''  he  said 
pleasantly. 

"  No,  sir,  not  that  I  am  aware  of;  but 
Mrs.  Trampleasure  has  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Hallam,  upon  his  mar- 
riage, will  wish,  and  is  about  to  send  in  a 
request  for  the  apartments  connected  with 
this  bank  that  I  have  always  occupied. 
It  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  Mrs. 
Trampleasure  with  our  family — I  meaD 
to  me  —  to  have  to  move." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Gordon,"  said  Hallam, 
interrupting,  "allow  me  to  set  Mr.  Tram- 
pleasure at  rest.  I  have  taken  the  little 
Manor  House,  and  have  given  orders  for 
the  furniture." 

"There,  Trampleasure,"  said  Sir  Gor- 
don, ''don't  take  any  notice  of  gossips 
for  the  future." 

**Heml  I  will  not;  but  Mr.  Gemp  is 
so  well  informed  generally." 

'*  That  he  is  naturally  wrong  some- 
times," said  Sir  Gordon.  "By  the  way, 
are  they  ever  going  to  put  that  man  under 
the  pump?  Now,  Mr.  Hallam,  have  you 
anything  more  to  ask?" 

"Certainly  not.  Sir  Gordon,"  replied 
the  manager  stiffly.  "  I  understand  your 
allusion,  of  course;  but  I  have  only  to 
say  that  I  look  upon  my  engagement  here 
as  a  commercial  piece  of  business  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  that  I  know  of 
nothing  more  degrading  to  a  man  than 
making  every  change  in  his  life  an  excuse 
for  asking  an  increase  of  salary." 

"  And  you  do  not  wish  to  take  a  holi- 
day trip  on  the  occasion  of  your  wed- 
ding?" 

"  No.  Sir  Gordon." 

"But  the  lady?" 

"  Miss  Luttrell  knows  that  she  is  about 
to  marry  a  business  man,  Sir  Gordon,  and 
accepts  her  fate,"  said  Hallam  with  a 
smile. 

"  Of  course  you  can  take  a  month.  I'm 
sure  Trampleasure  and  Thickens  would 
manage  everything  in  your  absence." 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir  Gordon,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  everything  would  run 
like  a  repeater  watch  in  my  absence;  but, 
in  accepting  the  responsibility  of  manager 
of  this  bank,  I  could  not  feel  comfortable 
to  run  away  just  in  our  busiest  time. 
Later  on  I  may  take  a  trip." 

"Just  as  you  like,  Hallam,  just  as  you 
like.     Then  that  is  all  we  have  to  do? 

"Everything,  Sir  Gordon.  Yes,  Mr. 
Thickens,  1  will  come;  "for  the  clerk  had 
tapped  at  the  door  and  summoned  him 
into  the  bank. 

Dig  for  you,  Trampleasure,  about  the 
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salary,  eh  ?"  said  Sir  Gordon,  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone. 

"And  in  very  bad  taste  too,*^  said 
Trampleasure  stiffly. 

"  Ah,  well,  he's  a  good  manager,"  said 
Sir  Gordon.  "  How  1  hate  figures !  They'll 
be  buzzing  in  my  head  for  a  week." 

He  rose  aod  walked  to  the  glass  to  be- 
gin arranging  his  cravat  and  shirt-collar, 
buttoning  the  bottom  of  his  coat,  and  pull- 
ing down  his  buff  vest,  so  that  it  could  be 
well  seen.  Then  adjusting  his  hat  at  a 
correct,  gentlemanly  angle,  and  tapping 
the  tassels  of  his  Hessian  boots  to  make 
them  swing  free,  he  bade  Trampleasure 
good  morning  and  sauntered  down  the 
street,  twirling  his  cane  with  all  the  grace 
of  an  old  beau. 

"  1  don't  like  that  man,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "aod  I  never  did;  but  his  manage- 
ment of  the  bank  is  superb.  Only  one 
shaky  loan  this  last  six  months,  and  he 
thinks  we  shall  clear  ourselves,  if  we  wait 
before  we  sell. 

"  Bah  !  I'm  afraid  I'm  as  great  a  hum- 
bug as  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  he  had 
not  woo  little  Millicent,  I  should  have 
thought  him  a  very  fine  fellow,  I  dare 
say." 

He  strolled  on  towards  the  doctor's, 
thinking  as  he  went. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  liked 
him,"  he  roused.  "  He's  gentlemanly  and 
polished;  but  too  gentlemanly  ana  pol- 
ished. It  is  like  a  mask  aod  suit  that  to 
my  mind  do  not  fit.  Then,  hang  it!  how 
did  he  manage  to  win  that  girl? 

"Cleverness.  That  calm  air  of  superi- 
ority; that  bold  deference,  aod  his  good 
looks.  I've  seen  it  all;  he  has  let  her  go 
on  talking  in  her  clever  way  —  and  she  is 
clever;  and  then  when  he  has  thought 
she  has  gone  on  long  enough,  he  has 
checked  her  with  a  touch  of  the  tiller,  and 
thrown  all  the  wind  out  of  her  sails,  leav- 
ing her  swinging  on  the  ocean  of  conjec- 
ture. Just  what  she  would  like;  made  to 
feel  that,  clever  as  she  is,  he  could  be  her 
master  when  and  where  he  pleased.  Yes, 
that  is  it,  and  I  suppose  I  hate  him  for  it. 
No,  no.  It  would  not  have  been  right, 
even  if  I  could  have  won.  I  would  not 
be  prejudiced  against  him  more  than  I 
can  help;  but  I'm  afraid  we  shall  never 
be  any  closer  than  we  are." 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Hallam  of  the  bank 
was  exceedingly  busy;  so  was  James 
Thickens,  at  the  counter,  now  giving,  now 
receiving  and  cancelling  and  booking 
cheques  or  greasy  notes,  some  of  which 
were  almost  too  much  worn  to  be  deci- 
,  phered. 
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The  time  went  on,  and  it  was  the  hour 
for  closiDg  the  doors.  Thickens  had  had 
to  go  in  and  out  of  the  mana^^er's  room 
several  times,  and  Hallam  was  always 
busy  writing  letters.  He  looked  up,  and 
answered  questions,  or  gave  instructions, 
and  then  went  on  again,  while  each  time, 
when  James  Thickens  came  out,  he  looked 
more  uneasy.  That  is  to  say,  to  any  one 
who  thoroughly  understood  James  Thick- 
ens, he  would  have  looked  uneasy.  To  a 
stranger  he  would  only  have  seemed  pe- 
culiar, for  involuntarily  at  such  times  he 
had  a  habit  of  moving  his  scalp  very  slow- 
ly, drawing  his  hair  down  over  his  fore- 
head, while  his  eyebrows  rose  up  to  meet 
it.  Then,  with  mechanical  regularity,  they 
separated  again;  and  all  the  while  his 
eyes  were  fixed,  and  seemed  to  be  gazing 
at  something  that  was  not  there. 

**You  need  not  wait,  Thickens,"  said 
Hallam,  opening  his  door  at  length.  **  I 
want  to  finish'a  few  letters.'* 

The  clerk  rose  and  left  the  place  after 
his  customary  walk  round  with  keys,  and 
the  transferring  of  certain  moneys  to  the 
safe;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Hal- 
lam locked  his  door  communicating  with 
the  house,  and  began  to  busy  himself  in 
the  safe,  examining  docketed  securities, 
ticking  them  off,  arranging  and  rearrang- 
ing, hour  after  hour. 

And  during  those  hours  James  Thick- 
ens seemed  to  be  prosecuting  a  love  affair, 
for,  instead  of  going  home  to  his  tea  and 
goldfish,  he  walked  down  the  market- 
place for  some  distance,  turned  sharp 
back,  knocked  at  a  door,  and  was  admit- 
ted. Then  old  Gemp,  who  had  been 
sweeping  his  narrow  horizon,  put  on  his 
hat,  and  walked  across  to  Mrs.  Pi  net,  who 
was  as  usual  watering  her  geraniums,  and 
hunting  for  withered  leaves  that  did  not 
exist. 

'•Two  weddings,  Mrs.  P.!"  he  said 
with  a  leer. 

"  Lor,  Mr.  Gemp,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
she  exclaimed. 

"Two  weddings,  ma*am.  Your  Mr. 
Hallam  first,  and  Thickens  directly  after. 
No  more  bachelors  at  the  bank,  ma'am.'* 

**  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that,  Mr. 
Thickens  —  oh  dear  me  ! " 

"But  I  do  mean  to  say  it,  ma'am.  He's 
dropped  in  at  Miss  Heathery's  as  coolly 
as  can  be ;  and  has  hung  his  hat  up  be* 
hind  the  door." 

*•  You  don't  say  so  I " 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  do.  It's  her  doing.  '  Going 
there  four  or  five  times  a  week  to  cash 
cheques,  and  he  has  grown  reckless.  Let's 
wait  till  he  comes  out," 


"  Perhaps  then,"  said  Mrs.  Pinet  prim- 
ly, "people  may  begin  saying  things  about 
me." 

"There'll  be  no  one  to  say  it,"  said 
Gemp  innocently.  ••  Let's  see  how  long  he 
stops.     I  can't  very  well  from  my  place." 

"  I  couldn't  thinic  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  Pinet  grandly.  "  Mr.  Hallam  will 
be  in  directly  too.  No,  Mr.  Gemp,  I'm 
no  watcher  of  my  neighbors'  affairs ;  "  and 
she  went  indoors. 

"  Very  well,  madam,  l^s — ry  well,"  said 
Gemp.  "  We  shall  see ; "  and  he  walked 
back  home  to  stand  in  his  doorway  for 
three  hours  before  he  saw  Thickens  come 
from  where  he  had  ensconced  himself  be- 
hind Miss  Heathery's  curtain  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  bank. 

At  the  end  of  those  three  hours  Mr. 
Hallam  passed,  looking  very  thoughtful, 
and  five  minutes  later  James  Thickens 
went  home  to  his  goldfish  and  tea. 

"Took  care  Hallam  didn't  see  him," 
chuckled  Gemp,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  Oh, 
the  artfulness  of  these  people!  Thinks 
he  has  as  good  a  right  to  marry  as  Hal- 
lam  himself.  Well,  why  not?  Make  him 
more  staid  and  solid,  better  able  to  take 
care  of  the  deeds  and  securities,  and 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  —  hullo ! 
—  hello!  —  hello!  What's  the  meaning 
of  this?" 

T/iis  was  the  appearance  of  a  couple 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  doctor's 
house,  and  the  couple  were  Miss  Heath- 
ery, who  had  been  spending  a  few  hours 
with  Millicent  —  in  other  words,  seeing 
her  preparations  for  the  wedding  —  and 
Sir  Gordon  Bourne,  who  was  going  in  her 
direction  and  walked  iiome  with  her. 

"  Why,  Thickens  didn't  see  her  after 
all !  " 

No;  James  Thickens  had  not  seen  her, 
and  Miss  Heathery  had  not  seen  James 
Thickens. 

"  Who?"  she  cried,  as  soon  as  Sir  Gor- 
don had  ceremoniously  bidden  her  good- 
night, raising  his  curly  brimmed  hat,  and 
putting  it  back. 

"  Mr.  Thickens,  ma'am,"  cried  the  little 
maid  eagerly;  "and  when  I  told  him  you 
was  out,  he  said,  might  he  wait,  and  I 
showed  him  in  the  parlor." 

"And  he's  there  how?"  whispered 
Miss  Heathery,  who  began  tremblingly  to 
take  off  the  very  old  pair  of  gloves  she 
kept  for  evening  wear,  the  others  being 
safe  in  her  reticule. 

"  No,  ma'am,  please  he  has  been  gone 
these  ten  minutes." 

"But  what  did  he  say?"  cried  Miss 
Heathery  querulously. 
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"  Said  he  wanted  to  see  you  particular, 


ma'am." 


It 


Oh  dear  roe ;  oh  dear  me !  *'  8i;;hed 
Miss  Heathery.  "  Was  ever  anythingr  so 
unfortunate  ?  How  could  I  tell  that  he 
would  come  when  I  was  out  ?  " 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
MR.   HALLAM  HAS  A  VISITOR. 

Mysteries  were  painful'  to  old  Gemp. 
If  any  one  had  propounded  a  riddle,  and 
frone  away  without  supplying  the  answer, 
he  would  have  been  terribly  aj^grieved. 

He  was  still  frown«ng,  and  trying  to  get 
over  the  mystery  of  why  James  Thickens 
should  be  at  Miss  Heathery *s  when  that 
lady  was  out,  and  his  ideas  were  turning 
in  the  direction  of  the  little  maid,  when 
a  wholesome  stimulus  was  given  to  his 
thoughts  by  the  arrival  of  the  London 
coach,  the  alighting  of  whose  passengers 
he  had  hardly  once  missed  seeing  for 
years. 

Hurrying  up  to  the  front  of  the  George, 
he  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  dashing-look- 
ing young  fellow  who  had  just  alighted 
from  the  box-seat,  stretching  his  legs,  and 
beating  his  boots  with  a  cane.  He  had 
been  giving  orders  for  his  little  valise  to 
be  carried  into  the  house,  and  was  staring 
about  him  in  the  half  light,  when  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact  that  old  Gemp  was 
watching  him  curiously. 

He  involuntarily  turned  away ;  but  seem- 
ing to  master  himself,  he  turned  back,  and 
said  sharply,  "Where  does  Mr.  Hallam 
live?" 

**  Mr.  Hallam!"  cried  Gemp  eagerly; 
**  bank's  closed  hours  ago." 

**  I  didn't  ask  for  the  bank.  Where  is 
Mr.  Haliam's  private  residence?" 

**  Well,"  said  Gemp,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  laughing  unpleasantly,  "that's  it  — 
the  Little  Manor,  as  he  calls  it ;  but  it*8  a 
big  name,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  he  lives  there,  does  he?"  said 
the  visitor,  glancing  curiously  at  the  ivy- 
covered  house  across  the  way. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Gemp.  ••  That's  where 
he  is  going  to  live  when  —  " 

"  He's  married.  I  know.  Now  then, 
old  Solomon,  if  you  can  answer  a  plain 
question,  where  does  he  live  now  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Pinet's  house,  yonder  on  the 
left,  where  the  porch  stands  out,  and  the 
flower-pots  are  in  the  window." 

"  Humph !  hasn't  moved,  then.  Let*s 
see,"  muttered  the  visitor,  "  that's  where 
I  took  the  flower-pot  to  throw  at  the  dog. 
No ;  that's  the  house." 

"  Can  I "  began  Gemp  insidiously. 


*( 


No,  thank  ye.  Good  evening,**  said 
the  visitor.  "  You  can  tell  'em  I've  come. 
Ta,  ta  I  Gossiping  old  fool ! "  he  added 
to  himself,  as  he  walked  quickly  down  the 
street;  while  after  staring  after  him  for  a 
few  minutes,  Gemp  turned  sharply  on  his 
heel,  and  made  for  Gorringe's  —  Mr.  Gor- 
ringe  being  the  principal  tailor. 

Mr.  Gorringe's  day's  work  was  done, 
consequently  his  legs  were  uncrossed,  and 
he  was  seated  in  a  Christian  like  manner 
—  that  is  to  say,  in  a  chair  just  inside  his 
door,  smoking  his  evening  pipe,  but  still 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  with  an  inch  tape 
gracefully  hanging  over  his  neck  and 
shoulders. 

"  I  say,  neighbor,"  cried  Gemp  eagerly, 
"you  bank  with  Dixons'." 

Mr.  Gorringe's  pipe  fell  from  his  hand, 
and  broke  into  a  dozen  pieces  upon  the 
floor. 

"  Is  —  is  anything  wrong  ?  "  he  gasped ; 
"and  it's  past  banking  hours." 

"  Yah  1  get  out  1 "  cried  old  Gemp,  show- 
his  yellow  teeth.  "  You're  always  think- 
ing about  your  few  pence  in  the  bank. 
Why,  I  bank  there,  man,  and  you  don't  see 
me  going  into  fits.  Yah  1  what  a  coward 
you  are  f" 

"  Then  —  then,  there's  nothing  wrong?  " 

"Wrong?    No." 

"  Hah  ! "  ejaculated  the  tailor.  "  Mary, 
bring  me  another  pipe." 

"  I  only  come  in  a  friendly  way,"  cried 
Gemp,  **  to  put  you  on  your  guard." 

"Then  there  is  something  wrong," cried 
the  tailor,  aghast. 

"  No,  no,  no.  I  want  to  give  you  a  hint 
about  Hallam." 

"  Hallam ! " 

"Ay!  Has  be  ordered  his  wedding 
suit  of  you?" 

"  No." 

"  Thought  not,"  said  Gemp,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "  1  should  be  down  upon  him  if  I 
were  you.  Threaten  to  withdraw  my  ac- 
count, man.  Dandy  chap  down  from  Lon- 
don tonight  to  take  his  orders." 

"No!" 

"  Yes.  By  the  coach.  Saw  he  was  a 
tailor  in  a  moment.  Wouldn't  stand  it  if 
I  were  you." 

Mrs.  Pinet,  who  came  to  the  door  with 
a  candle,  in  answer  to  a  sharp  rap  with 
the  visitor's  cane,  held  up  her  candle 
above  her  head,  and  stared  at  him  for  a 
moment.  Then  a  smile  dimpled  her  pleas- 
ant, plump  face. 

"  Whv,  bless  me,  sir  I  how  you  have 
changed  !  "  she  said. 

"  You  know  me  again,  then  ?  "  be  said, 
nodding  familiarly. 
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"That  I  do, sir,  and  I  am  glad.    Yofi're 
the  young  gentieman  Mr.  Hallam  helped 
JQSt  about  a  year  ago." 
•*  Yes,  that's  me.     Is  he  at  home  ?** 
'•  Yes,  sir.    Will  you  come  this  way  ?  *' 
Mrs.  Pinet  drew  back  to  allow  the  vis- 
itor to  enter,  closed  the  door,  and  set  down 
her  candle,  and  then  tapped  softly  on  the 
]>aDeI  at  her  right. 

**  Here's  that  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir," 
she  said,  in  response  to  the  quick  "  Come 

in   ** 

in. 

•*  Gentleman  to  see  me  ?  Oh,  it's  you," 
said  Hallam,  rising  from  his  seat  to  stand 
very  upright  and  stern-looking,  with  one 
hand  in  his  breast. 

**  Yes,  I've  come  down  again,"  said  the 
visitor  slowly,  so  as  to  give  Mrs.  Pinet 
time  to  get  outside  the  door ;  and  then,  by 
mutual  consent,  they  waited  until  her  step 
had  pattered  over  the  carefully  reddened 
old  bricks,  and  a  door  at  the  back  had 
closed. 

Meanwhile  Hallam's  eyes  ran  rapidly 
over  his  visitor's  garb,  and  he  seemed 
satisfied,  though  he  smiled  a  little  at  the 
extravagance  of  the  attire. 

**  Why  have  you  come  down?**  he  said 
at  last. 

**  Because  I  didn't  want  to  write.     Be-' 
cause  I  thought  you'd  like  to  know  how 
things  were  going.    Because  I  wanted  to 
see  how  you  were  s[etting  on.     Because  I 
thought  you'd  be  glad  to  see  me." 

**  Because  you  wanted  more  money.  Be- 
cause you  thought  you  could  put  on  the 
screw.  Because  you  thought  you  could 
frighten  me.  Why,  I  could  extend  your 
list  of  reasons  indefinitely,  Stephen  Crel- 
lock,  my  lad,"  said  Hallam,  in  a  quiet  tone 
of  voice  that  was  the  more  telling  from  the 
anger  it  evidently  concealed. 

**What  a  one  you  are,  Robby,  old  fel- 
low! Just  as  you  used  to  be,  when  we 
were  at  —  " 

**  Let  the  past  rest,"  said  Hallam,  in  a 
whisper.     **  It  will  be  better  for  both." 

*•  Oh  —  h  —  h  —  h ! "  said  his  visitor,  in 
a  peculiar  way.  '*  Don't  talk  like  that, 
Rob,  old  chap.  It  sounds  like  making 
plans,  and  a  tall,  handsome  man  in  dis- 
guise waylaying  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
from  town,  shooting  hiro  with  pistols,  car- 
rying the  body  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to 
the  bank,  doubling  it  up  in  an  iron  chest, 
pouring  in  a  lot  of  lime,  and  then  shutting 
the  lid,  sealing  it  up,  and  locking  it  in  the 
far  corner  of  the  bank  cellar,  as  if  it  was 
somebody's  plate.    That's  the  game,  eh  ?  " 

**  I  should  like  to,"  said  Hallam  coolly. 

"Ha  — ha  — ha  — ha  1"  laughed  his 
visitor,  sitting  down  ;  **but  I'm  not  afraid, 


Rob,  or  I  should  not  have  put  my  head  In 
the  lion's  den.  That's  not  the  sort  of 
thing  you  would  do,  because  you  always 
were  so  gentlemanly,  and  had  such  a  ten- 
der conscience.  See  how  grieved  you 
were  when  I  got  into  trouble,  and  you 
escaped." 

"Will  you " 

"Will  I  what?  Speak  like  that  before 
anyone  else?  Will  I  threaten  you  with 
telling  tales,  if  you  don't  give  me  money 
to  keep  my  mouth  shut?  Will  I  be  a 
sneak  ?  "  cried  Crellock,  speaking  quite  as 
fiercely  as  Hallam,  and  rising  to  his  feet, 
and  looking,  in  spite  of  his  ultra  costume, 
a  fine,  manly  fellow. 

"  Well,  yes,  you  cowardly  cur;  have  you 
come  down  to  do  this  now?  "  said  Hallam 
menacingly. 

"  Aha ! "  said  the  other  contemptuously 
as  he  let  himself  sink  back  slowly  into  his 
chair.  "Don't  try  and  bully,  Rob.  It 
did  when  I  came  down,  weak  and  half- 
starved  and  miserable,  after  two  years* 
imprisonment;  but  it  won't  do  now.  I 
don't  look  hard  up,  do  I  ?  " 

"  No ;  because  you've  spenf  my  money 
on  your  wretched  dress." 

"  I  only  spent  your  money  when  I 
couldn't  make  any  for  myself.  I  haven't 
had  a  penny  of  you  lately,  and  as  to  being 
a  coward  and  a  cur,  Rob,  when  I  stood  in 
the  dock,  and  you  were  brought  as  a 
witness  against  me,  and  I  could  have  got 
off  half  my  punishment  by  speaking  the 
truth,  was  I  a  sneak  then,  or  did  I  stand 
firm?" 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  Answer  me ;  did  I  stand  firm  then  ?  " 
cried  Crellock. 

"  You  did  stand  firm,  and  I  have  been 
grateful,"  said  Hallam  in  a  milder  tone. 
"  Look  here,  Stephen,  why  should  we 
quarrel  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  better,  man,"  said  Crellock, 
laughing.  "You  were  so  terriblv  fierce 
with  me  last  time,  and  I  was  brought 
down  to  a  door-mat.  Anybody  might 
have  wiped  his  shoes  on  me.  I'm  better 
now." 

"  And  you've  come  down  to*  try  and 
bully  me,"  said  Hallam  fiercely. 

His  visitor  sat  back,  looking  at  him 
hard,  without  speaking  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  he  said  quietly,  — 

"  I  give  it  up." 

"  Give  what  up  —  the  attempt  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  give  that  up,  because  I  was 
not  going  to  attempt  anything,"  said  Crel- 
lock, smiling.  "  I  mean  give  it  up  about 
you.  What  is  it  in  you,  Rob  Hallam, 
made  so  many  fellows  like  you,  and  give 
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way  to  you  in  everything?  I  don't  know. 
But  there,  never  mind  that.  Won't  you 
shake  hands  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  first  why  you  have  corae  down 
here.    Do  you  want  money?'* 

♦*  No." 

"  Then  why  did  you  come  down  ?" 

Crellock's  face  softened  a  little,  and  it 
was  not  an  ill-looking  countenance  as  he 
sat  there,  softly  tapping  the  arm  of  the 
chair.    At  last  he  spoke. 

"  I  never  had  many  friends,"  he  said 
huskily.  **  Father  and  mother  went  when 
I  was  a  little  one,  and  Uncle  Richard  gave 
me  my  education,  telling  me  brutally  that 
I  was  an  encumbrance.  I  always  had  to 
stop  at  school  through  the  holidays,  and 
when  I  was  old  enough  he  put  me,  as  you 
know,  in  the  bank,  and  told  me  he  had 
done  his  duty  by  me,  and  I  must  now  look 
to  myself." 

**  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Hallam  coldly. 

**  Then  I  got  to  know  you,  Rob,  and  you 
seemed  always  to  be  everything  a  man 
ought  to  be  —  handsome,  and  clever  at 
every  game,  the  best  writer,  the  best  at 
figures.  Then,  after  office  hours,  you 
could  sing  and  play,  and  tell  the  best 
story.  There,  Rob,  you  know  I  always 
got  to  feel  towards  you  as  if  I  was  your 
dog.  There  was  nothing  I  wouldn't  have 
done  for  you.     Then  came  those  " 

"  Hush  ! " 

*'  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  say  anything 
dangerous.  You  know  how  I  behaved. 
I  did  think  you  would  have  made  it  a  bit 
easier  for  me,  when  it  was  found  out ;  but 
when  you  turned  against  me  like  the  rest, 
I  said  to  myself  that  it  was  all  right,  that  it 
was  no  good  for  two  to  bear  it  when  one 
could  take  the  lot,  and  if  vou  had  turned 
against  me  it  was  only  because  it  was 
what  you  called  good  policy,  and  it  would 
be  all  right  again  when  I  came  out.  I 
thought  you'd  stick  to  me,  Rob." 

'*  How  could  I,  a  man  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, know  a  " 

"Felon  —  a  convicted  thief?  There, 
say  it,  old  fellow,  if  you  like.  I  don't 
mind ;  I  got  pretty  well  hardened  down 
yonder.  No ;  of  course  you  couldn't,  and 
I  know  I  was  a  fool  to  come  down  as  I 
did  before,  such  a  shackbag  as  I  was. 
Out  of  temper,  too,  and  sayage  to  see  you 
looking  so  well ;  but  I  know  it  was  foolish. 
It  was  enough  to  make  you  turn  on  me. 
But  I'm  different  now;  I've  got  on  a  bit." 

"What  are  you  doing?"  said  Hallam 
sharply. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  the  other  laugh- 
ing. "I've  opened  an  office,  and  I'm 
doing  pretty  well,  and  I  thought  I'd  come 


down  and  see  you  again,  Rob,  old  fellow, 
and You'll  shake  hands  ?  " 

"  Is  this  a  bit  of  maudlin  sentiment, 
Stephen  Crellock,  or  are  you  playing  some 
deep  game  ?  " 

Hallam's  visitor  rose  again  and  stood 
before  him  with  his  hand  outstretched. 

"  Deep  game  ! "  he  said  softly.  "  Rob, 
old  fellow,  do  you  think  a  man  can  be  all 
a  blackguard,  without  one  good  spot  in 
him  ?  Ah,  well,  just  as  you  like,"  he  con- 
tinued, dropping  his  hand  heavily;  "I 
was  a  fool  to  come ;  I  always  have  been  a 
fool.  I  was  cat,  Rob,  and  you  were  mon- 
key, and  I  got  my  paws  most  preciously 
burned.  But  I  didn't  come  down  to  grum- 
ble.    There,  good-night." 

"  Where  are  you  going?  " 

"  Back  to  the  George,  and  tomorrow  I 
shall  go  up  to  the  gold-paved  streets. 
There,  you  need  not  be  afraid,  man.  If  I 
didn't  tell  tales  when  I  was  in  the  dock,  I 
shan't  now.  I  thought,  after  all,  that  you 
were  my  friend." 

"  And  so  I  am,  Steve  I  "  cried  Hallam, 
after  a  few  moments'  hesitation,  and  he 
held  out  his  hand.  "We'll  be  as  good 
friends  again  as  ever,  and  you  shall  not 
suffer  this  time." 

Crellock  stifled  a  sob  as  he  caught  the 
extended  hand,  to  wring  it  with  all  hia 
force ;  then,  turning  away,  he  laid  hia 
arms  upon  the  chimney-piece,  his  head 
dropped  upon  them,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
he  cried  like  a  child. 

Hallam  stood  fuming  and  gazing  down 
upon  him,  with  an  ugly  look  of  contempt 
distorting  his  handsome  features.  Then 
taking  a  step  forward,  he  laid  bis  hand 
upon  his  visitor's  shoulder. 

"  Come,  come  ! "  he  said  -softly.  "  Don't 
go  on  like  that." 

Crellock  rose  quicklv,  and  dashed  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  with  a  piteous  attempt 
at  a  laugh. 

"That's  me  all  over,  Rob,"  he  said. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  weak  fool  ?  I 
was  bad  enough  before  I  had  that  two 
years'  low  fever ;  I'm  worse  now,  for  it 
was  spirit-breaking  work." 

*'  Soft  wax,  to  mould  to  any  shape,"  said 
Hallam  to  himself.  Then  aloud :  "  I  don't 
see  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in  a  little 
natural  emotion.  There,  sit  down,  and 
let's  have  a  chat." 

Crellock  caught  his  hand  and  gripped  it 
hard.  "Thank  ye,  Hallam,"  he  said  husk- 
ily—  "thank  ye;  I  shan't  forget  this.  I 
told  you  I  always  felt  as  if  I  was  your  dog. 
I  feel  so  more  than  ever  now." 

"  They're  sitting  a  long  time,"  said  Mrs. 
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Pioet,  as  she  raked  out  tl)e  kitchen  fire  to 
the  very  last  red  hot  cinder.  "  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  seemed  quite  pleased  with  him ;  he's 
altered  so  for  the  better.  He  said  I 
QeedD*t  sit  up,  and  so  V\\  go  to  bed.'* 

Mrs.  Pi  net  sought  her  room,  and  about 
tvelve  heard  the  door  close  on  the  stran- 
ger, between  whom  and  Hallam  a  good 
deal  of  eager  conversation  had  passed  in  a 
low  tone. 

*^Yoo  see  I'm  trusting  you,**  said  Hal- 
lam as  they  parted. 

**Yoa  know  you  can,"  was  the  reply. 
"  And  DOW,  look  here,  if  anything  goes 
wrong  — ^  " 

**  I  tell  you,  if  you  do  as  I  have  ar- 
ranged, nothing  can  go  wrong.  I  want 
an  agent  in  London,  whom  I  can  implicitly 
trust,  and  I  am  going  to  trust  you.  Once 
more,  your  task  is  to  do  exactly  what  I 
tell  you." 

^  But  if  anything  goes  wrong,  I  can't 
write  to  you." 

'*  Nothing  can  go  wrong,  I  tell  you.*' 

••  Yes,"  said  Crellock  to  himself,  **  you 
told  me  that  once  before."     Then  aloud : 

**  Well,  we  will  say  nothing  can  go 
wrong,  for  I  shall  do  exactly  what  you 
have  said  ;  but  if  anything  should,  I  shall 
come  down;  and  if  you  see  me  —  look 


out." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
LIRE  GATHERING  CLOUDS. 

There  is  one  very  pleasant  element  in 
country-town  life,  and  that  is  the  breadth 
of  the  feeling  known  as  neighborly.  It 
is  ofteo  veined  by  scandal,  disfigured  by 
petty  curiosity,  but  a  genial  feeling,  like  a 
solid  stratum,  underlies  it  all,  and  makes  it 
firm.  Mrs.  White  gets  into  difficulties, 
and  her  furniture  is  sold  by  auction  *,  but 
the  neighbors  flock  to  the  sale,  and  the 
love  of  bargains  is  so  overridden  that  the 
old  things  often  fetch  as  much  as  new. 
Mrs.  Black's  family  are  ill,  and  every  one 
around  takes  a  real  and  helpful  interest. 
Mrs.  Scarlet's  husband  dies,  and  a  fancy 
fair  is  held  on  her  behalf.  Then  how  everv 
one  collects  at  the  marriage ;  how  all  fol- 
low at  the  death  I  It  most  be  something 
very  bad  indeed  that  has  been  committed 
if,  after  the  customary  unpleasant  and 
censorious  remarks  about  walking  blind- 
fold into  such  a  slough,  Green  is  not 
drawn  out  by  helping  hands  —  in  fact, 
there  is  a  kind  of  clannishness  in  a  coun- 
try town,  disfigured  uy  the  gossips,  but 
very  true  and  earnest  all  the  same. 

Consequently  as  soon  as  the  day  was 
fixed   for    Millicent    Luttrell's    wedding. 


presents  came  ponring  in  from  old  pa- 
tients and  young  frienos.  A  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  at  which  Sir 
Gordon  Bourne  was  to  take  the  chair,  but 
at  which  he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  the  reverend  Christie  Bayle  took  his 
place,  while  resolutions  were  moved  and 
carried  that  a  testimonial  should  be  pre- 
sented to  our  eminent  fellow-townsman, 
Robert  Hallam,  Esq.,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  our  es- 
teemed and  talented  neighbor,  Dr.  Lut- 
trell. 

The  service  of  plate  was  presented  at 
a  dinner,  where  speeches  were  made,  to 
which  Mr.  Hallam  of  the  bank  responded 
fluently,  gracefully,  and  to  the  point. 
Here,  too,  Christie  Bayle  took  the  chair, 
and  had  the  task  of  presenting  the  silver, 
after  reading  the  inscription  aloud,  amidst 
abundant  cheers;  and  as  he  passed  the 
glittering  present  to  the  recipient,  their 
eyes  met. 

As  their  eyes  met  there  was  a  pleasant 
smile  upon  Hallam's  lip,  and  a  thought  in 
his  heart  that  he  alone  could  have  inter- 
preted, while  Bayle's  could  have  been 
read  by  any  one  skilled  in  the  human 
countenance,  as  he  breathed  a  hope  that 
Millicent  Luttrell  might  be  made  a  happy 
wife. 

The  whole  town  was  in  a  ferment  — 
not  a  particular  state  of  affairs  for  King's 
Castor  —  in  fact,  the  people  of  that  town 
in  his  Majesty's  dominions  were  always 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  effervesce  and  alter 
the  prevailing  stagnation  for  a  time. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  town  band  prac- 
tised up  a  new  tune ;  the  grass  was  mowed 
in  the  churchyard,  and  some  of  the  weeds 
cleared  out  from  the  gravel  path.  Miss 
Heathery  went  to  the  expense  of  a  new 
bonnet  and  silk  dress,  and  indulged  in  a 
passionate  burst  of  weeping  in  the  se- 
crecy of  her  own  room,  because  she  was 
not  asked  to  act  as  bridesmaid ;  and  though 
Gorringe  did  not  obtain  any  order  from 
the  bridegroom,  he  was  favored  by  Mr. 
James  Thickens,  to  make  him  a  blue 
dress-coat  with  triple-gilt  buttons  —  a  coat 
so  blue,  and  whose  buttons  were  such  daz- 
zling disks  of  metal,  that  it  was  not  until 
it  had  been  in  the  tailor's  window,  fin- 
ished, and  **  on  show  "  for  three  days,  that 
James  Thickens  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  his,  and  paid  a  nocturnal  visit  to 
Gorringe  to  beg  him  to  send  it  home. 

**  But  you  don't  want  it  till  the  dav,  Mr. 
Thickens,"  said  the  tailor,  **ana  that 
coat's  bringing  me  orders." 

**  But  I  shall  never  dare  to  wear  it,  Gor- 
ringe —  everybody  will  know  it  1 " 
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*'  Of  course  they  will,  sir !  '*  said  the 
tailor  proudly,  and  glancing  towards  his 
window  with  that  half-smile  an  artist 
wears  when  his  successful  picture  is  on 
view,  "  that's  a  coat  such  as  is  not  seen  in 
Castor  every  day.  Look  at  the  collar! 
There's  two  days'  hard  stitching  in  that 
collar,  sir ! " 

**I  have  looked  at  the  collar,"  said 
Thickens  hastily,  *'and  I  must  have  it 
home." 

Gorringe  gave  way,  and  the  coat  went 
home ;  but  he  felt,  he  said  to  his  wife,  as 
as  if  he  had  been  robbed,  for  that  coat 
would  have  won  the  hearts  of  half  the 
farmers  round. 

At  the  doctor's  cottage  Mrs.  Luttrell 
was  in  one  constant  whirl  of  excitement, 
with  four  clever  seamstresses  at  work,  for 
at  King's  Castor  a  bride's  trousseau  was 
called  by  a  much  simpler  name,  and  pro- 
vided throughout  at  home,  along  with  the 
house-linen,  which  in  those  days  meant 
linen  of  the  finest  and  coolest,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  every  article  that 
could  be  stitched  should  be  stitched  with 
rows  of  the  finest  stitches,  carefully  put 
in. 

*»  You're  about  worrying  yourself  into  a 
fever,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling, 
*'and  I  can't  afford  such  patients  as  you. 
Where  can  I  have  this  bunch  of  raatsh- 
seed  hung  up  to  dry  ?  Give  it  to  Thisbe 
to  hang  in  the  kitchen." 

**Now,  my  dear,  how  can  you  be  so 
unreasonable  !"  cried  Mrs.  Luttrelh  half 
whimpering.  "  Radish  seed  at  a  time  like 
this  I  Thisbe  is  re-covering  the  pots  of 
jam." 

"  What  jam  ?  what  for  ?  " 

*^For  Millicent.  You  don't  suppose 
I'm  going  to  let  her  begin  housekeeping 
without  a  pot  of  jam  in  the  store-room  I" 

"  Thank  goodness  I've  only  one  child  1 " 
said  the  doctor  with  a  half-amused,  half- 
vexed  countenance. 

**  Why,  papa,  you  always  said  you 
wished  we  had  had  a  baby." 

"  Ah,  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  have 
to  suffer  all  this  when  the  wedding  time 
came." 

**Now,  if  you  would  only  go  into  your 
garden,  and  see  to  your  patients,  my  love, 
everything  would  go  right,"  cried  Mrs. 
Luttrell;  **but  you  are  so  impatient! 
Look  at  Millicent,  how  quiet  and  calm  she 
is!" 

The  doctor  had  looked  at  Millicent,  as 
she  stole  out  to  him  in  the  garden  —  often 
now,  as  if  moved  by  a  desire  to  be  as 
much  with  him  as  she  could  before  the 
great  step  of  her  life  was  taken. 


There  was  a  quiet  look  of  satisfaction 
in  her  eyes  that  told  of  her  content,  and 
the  happy  peace  that  reigned  within  her 
breast. 

The  doctor  understood  her,  as  she 
came  to  him  when  at  work,  questioning 
him  about  the  blossoms  of  this  rose,  and 
the  success  of  that  creeper,  and  taking 
endless  interest  in  all  he  did ;  and  when 
she  was  summoned  away  to  try  something 
on,  or  to  select  some  pattern,  she  smiled 
and  said  that  she  would  soon  be  back. 

"Ah!"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "she  is 
trying  to  break  it  off  gently!"  and  his 
work  ceased  until  he  heard  her  step,  when 
he  became  very  busy  and  cheerful  again, 
as  they  both  played  at  hiding  from  one 
another  the  separation  that  was  to  come. 

"Poor  papa!"  thought  Millicent,  "he 
will  miss  me  when  I  am  gone !  " 

"If  that  fellow  does  not  behave  well  to 
her,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself,  "and  I 
do  happen  to  be  called  in  to  him,  I  shall 
—  well,  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  right  to 
do  that." 

As  for  Mrs.  Luttrell,  she  was  too  busy 
to  think  much  till  she  went  to  bed,  and 
then  the  doctor  complained. 

"  I  must  have  some  rest,  my  dear !  "  he 
said  plaintively,  "and  I  don't  say  that  you 
will  —  but  if  you  do  have  a  bad  face-ache 
from  sleeping  on  a  pillow  soaked  with 
tears,  don't  come  to  me  to  prescribe." 

It  was  very  near  the  time,  and  all  was 
gliding  on  peacefully  towards  the  wed- 
ding day.  Hallam  came  regularly  every 
evening;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  strug* 
gling,  Mrs.  Luttrell  contrived  to  call  him 
"my  dear,"  while,  by  a  similar  effort  of 
mind,  the  doctor  habituated  himself,  from 
saying  "  Mr.  Hallam  "  and  "  Hallam,"  to 
the  familiar  "  Robert,"  though  in  secret 
both  agreed  that  it  did  not  seem  natural, 
and  did  not  come  easily,  and  never  would 
be  Rob  or  Bob. 

One  soft,  calm  evening,  as  the  moon 
was  rising  from  behind  the  fine  old 
church,  and  Millicent  and  Hallam  lin- 
gered still  in  the  garden  among  the 
shrubs,  where  they  could  see  the  shaded 
lamp  shining  down  on  Mrs.  Luttrell'a 
white  curls  and  pleasant,  intent  face,  as 
she  busily  stitched  away  at  a  piece  of  linen 
for  the  new  house,  while  the  doctor  was 
reading  an  account  of  some  new  plants 
brought  home  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mil- 
licent had  become  very  silent. 

Hallam  was  holding  her  tenderly  to  his 
side,  and  looking  down  at  the  sweet,  calm 
face,  lit  by  the  rising  moon,  his  own  in 
shadow;  and  after  watching  her  rapt  as- 
pect for  a  time,  be  said,  in  his  deep,  mu- 
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sical  voice,  "How  silent  and  absorbed! 
You  are  not  regretting  what  is  so  soon  to 
be?" 

**  Regrettin}^ ! " she  cried,  starting;  and, 
looking  up  in  his  face,  she  laid  her  hands 
upon  his  breast.  **  Don't  speak  to  me 
like  that,  Robert  dear.  You  know  one 
better.    As  if  I  could  regret  I  " 

••  Then  you  are  quite  happy  ?  " 

"Happy?  Too  happy;  and  yet  so 
sad!*'she  murmured  softly.  "It  seems 
as  if  life  were  too  full  of  joy,  as  if  I  could 
not  bear  so  much  happiness,  when  it  is  at 
the  cost  of  others,  and  I  am  giving  them 
pain." 

*«  Don't  speak  like  that,"  he  said  ten- 
derly. "My  own!  It  is  natural  that  a 
woman  should  leave  father  and  mother  to 
cling  unto  her  husband." 

*' Yes,  yes;  I  know,"  she  sighed;  "but 
the  pain  is  given.  They  will  miss  me  so 
much.  You  are  smiling,  dear;  but  this 
is  not  conceit.  I  am  their  only  child,  and 
we  have  been  all  in  all  to  each  other.'* 

**  But  you  are  not  going  far,"  he  said 
tenderly. 

*'No,  not  far;  and  yet  it  is  away  from 
them,'*  sighed  Millicent,  turning  her  head 
to  gaze  sadly  at  the  pleasant  picture  seen 
through  the  open  window.  "Not  far;  but 
it  is  from  home." 

"But  to  home,"  he  whispered —  " to 
your  home,  our  home,  the  home  of  the 
husband  who  loves  you  with  all  his  heart. 
Ah,  Millicent,  I  have  been  so  poor  a 
wooer,  I  have  failed  to  say  the  winning, 
flattering  things  so  pleasant  to  a  woman"s 
ear.  I  have  felt  half  dumb  before  you,  as 
if  my  pleasure  was  too  great  for  words ; 
and  quick  and  strong  as  1  am  with  mv  fel- 
lows, 1  have  only  been  an  awkward  lover 
at  the  best." 

She  laid  her  soft,  white  hand  upon  his 
lips,  and  gave  him  a  half-reproachful  look. 

"  And  yet,"  she  said  smiling,  "  how 
much  stronger  your  silent  wooing  has 
been  than  any  words  that  could  have  been 
said!  Did  1  ever  seem  like  one  who 
wanted  flattering  words  and  admiration? 
Robert,  you  do  not  know  me  yet." 

"  No,'  he  whispered  passionately,  "  not 
yet,  and  never  shall,  for  I  find  something 
more  in  you  to  love  each  time  we  meet, 
Millicent —  my  own  —  my  wife !  " 

She  yielded  to  his  embrace,  and  they 
remained  silent  for  a  time. 

At  last  he  spoke. 

"  But  you  seemed  sad  and  disappointed 
to-nigbt.  Have  I  grieved  you  in  any  way 
—  have  I  given  you  pain  ?" 

**0h,  no,'*  she  said,  looking  gravely  in 
his  face,  "  and  you  never  could.    Robert," 


she  continued  dreamily  as  she  clung  to  ' 
htm,  "I  can  see  our  life  mapped  out  in 
the  future  till  it  fades  away.  There  are 
pains  and  sorrows,  the  thorns  that  strew 
the  wayside  of  all ;  but  I  have  always  your 
strong,  guiding  arm  to  help  and  protect  — 
always  your  brave,  loving  words,  to  sus- 
tain when  my  spirit  will  be  low,  and  to- 
gether, hand  in  hand,  we  tread  that  path, 
patient,  hopeful,  loving  to  the  end." 

"  My  own  I  "  he  whispered. 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  she  continued ;  "  my 
love  was  not  given  hastily,  like  that  of 
some  quickly  dazzled  girl;  my  love  was 
slow  to  awaken;  but  when  1  felt  that  it 
was  being  sought  by  one  whom  I  could 
reverence  as  well  as  love,  I  gave  it  freely 
—  all  I  had." 

"And  you  are  content?" 

"  I  should  be  truly  happy,  but  for  the 
pain  I  must  give  others." 

"Only  a  pang,  dear  love ;  that  will  pass 
away  in  the  feeling  that  their  child  is  truly 
happy  in  her  choice.  There,  there,  the 
moonlight  and  the  solemn  look  of  the 
night  have  made  you  sad.  Let  us  talk 
more  cheerfully.  Come,  you  must  have 
something  to  ask  of  me?" 

"No;  you  have  told  me  everything," 
she  said  gravely.  "I  wish  they  could 
have  been  here  to  give  their  blessing  on 
our  love." 

"Their  blessing?"  he  said  half  wonder- 
ingly. 

"Your  mother  —  your  father,  Robert," 
she  whispered  reverently  as  she  bent  her 
head. 

"Hush! "he  said,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments they  were  silent.  "  But  come,"  he 
cried,  as  if  trying  to  give  their  conversa- 
tion a  more  cheerful  turn,  "you  must  have 
something  more  to  ask  of  me.  I  mean 
for  our  house." 

"No,"  she  said;  "it  is  everything  I 
could  wish." 

"No,"  he  said  proudly,  "it  is  too  hum- 
ble for  my  queen.  If  I  were  rich,  you 
should  have  tne  fairest  jewels,  costly  reti- 
nues —  a  palace." 

"  Give  me  your  love,  and  I  have  all  I 
need,"  she  cried,  laughing,  as  she  clung 
to  him. 

"  Then  you  must  be  very  rich,"  he  said. 
"But  is  there  nothing?  Come,  you  are  a 
free  agent  now.  In  another  week  you 
will  be  my  own  —  my  property,  my  slave, 
bound  to  me  by  a  ring.  Come,  use  your 
liberty  while  you  can.'* 

"  Well,  then,  yes,"  she  said ;  "  I  will 
make  a  demand  or  two." 

-"That's  right;  I  am  the  slave  yet,  and 
obey.    What  is  the  first  wish  ?  " 
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**I  like  Sir  Gordon,  dear;  he  has  al- 
ways been  so  good  and  kind  to  me.  Ask 
him  to  come.*' 

**  Too  late.  He  left  the  town  by  coach 
this  eveoinj;;.  From  a  hint  he  dropped  to 
Thickens  about  his  letters,  I  think  he  has 
gone  to  Hull,  and  is  going  on  to  Spain." 

**Oh!''  It  was  an  ejaculation  full  of 
pain  and  sorrow. 

**  I  am  grieved,*'  she  said  softly,  and 
the  news  brought  up  that  day  when  he 
had  made  her  the  offer  of  his  hand. 

Hallam  watched  her  mobile  face  and  its 
changes  as  she  gazed  straight  before  her, 
towards  where  the  moon  was  beginning 
to  flood  the  leaden  Toof  of  the  old  church, 
the  crenelated  wall,  and  the  crockets  on 
the  tall  spire  standing  out  black  and  clear 
against  the  sky.  His  face  was  still  in  the 
shadow. 

*' There  is  another  request,"  she  said  at 
last,  and  her  voice  was  very  low  as  she 
spoke.  "Robert,  will  you  ask  Mr.  Bayle 
to  marry  us?     I  would  rather  it  was  he." 

"Bayle!"  he  exclaimed,  starting,  and 
the  word  jerked  from  his  lips,  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  lost  control  of  himself.  "  No, 
it  is  impossible  1" 

**  Impossible?"  she  said  wonderingly. 

'*  This  man  has  caused  me  more  suner- 
ing  than  I  could  tell  you.  If  you  knew 
the  jealous  misery  ^—  No,  no,  I  donH 
mean  that,"  he  said  quickly,  as  he  caught 
her  to  his  breast. 

"  Oh,  Robert  I  *'  she  cried. 
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No,  no;  don't  notice  me,"  he  said 
hastily.  "It  was  long  ago.  He  loved 
you,  and  I  was  not  sure  of  you  then.  Yes, 
darling,  I  will  ask  him,  if  you  wish  it. 
That  folly  is  all  dead  now." 

"Robert,"  she  said  after  a  thoughtful 
pause,  "do  you  wish  me  to  give  up  that 
request?" 

"Give  up?  No,  I  should  be  ready  to 
insist  upon  it  if  you  did.  There,  that  is 
all  past.  It  was  the  one  boyish  folly  of 
my  love,  /one  of  which  I  am  heartily 
ashamed." 

"  I  think  he  wants  to  be  your  friend  as 
well  as  mine,"  she  said,  "and  I  should 
have  liked  it;  but " 

"Your  will  is  my  law,  Millicentl"  he 
cried  quickly.    "  He  shall  marry  us." 

"  But,  Robert " 

"  If  you  oppose  me  now  in  this,  I  shall 
think  you  have  not  forgiven  the  folly  to 
which  I  have  confessed.  I  can  hardly 
forgive  myself  that  meanness.  You  will 
not  add  to  my  pain." 

*'  Add  to  your  pain  ?  "  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  once  more  upon  his  breast, 
"  Robert,  you  do  not  know  me  yet'* 


And  so  it  was  that  Christie  Bayle  joined 
the  hand  of  the  woman  he  had  loved  to 
that  of  the  man  who  had  told  her  she 
would  in  future  be  his  very  own  —  his 
property,  and  his  slave.  Pretty  well  all 
Castor  was  present,  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement,  for  a  handsomer  pair,  they 
said,  had  never  stood  in  the  old  chancel 
to  be  made  one. 

And  they  were  made  one.  The  regis- 
ter was  signed,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of 
a  murmuring  buzz  and  rustle  of  garments 
that  filled  the  great  building  like  the  gath- 
ering of  a  storm,  Robert  Hallam  and  his 
fair  young  wife  moved  down  the  aisle, 
towards  where  a  man  was  waiting  to  give 
the  signal  to  the  ringers  to  begin ;  and 
the  crowd  had  filled  every  corner  near 
the  door,  and  almost  blocked  the  path. 
The  sun  shone  out  brilliantly,  and  the 
buzz  and  rustle  grew  more  and  more  like 
the  gathering  of  that  storm,  which  burst 
at  last,  as  the  young  couple  reached  the 
porch,  in  a  thundering  cheer. 

Millicent  looked  flushed,  and  there  was 
a  red  spot  in  Hallam's  cheeks  as  he  walked 
out,  proud  and  defiant,  towards  where  the 
yellow  chaise  from  the  George,  with  four 
post  horses,  was  waiting. 

The  coach  had  just  come  in,  and  the 
passengers  were  standing  gazing  at  the 
novel  scene. 

Again  the  storm  burst  in  a  tremendous 
cheer  as  Hallam  handed  his  young  wife 
into  the  chaise,  and  then  there  seemed  to 
be  another  nearing  storm,  sending  its 
harbinger  in  a  fashion  which  made  firm, 
self-contained  Robert  Hallam  turn  pale, 
as  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm. 

"  He  said  that  if  anything  did  go  wrong, 
he  should  come  back,"  flashed  through 
his  brain. 

Stephen  Crellock  was  bending  forward 
to  whisper  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 


From  Macmillan's  Magaxine. 
SEBASTIAN  VAN  STORCK. 

BY  WALTER  PATER. 

It  was  a  winter  scene,  by  Adrian  van 
de  Velde,  or  by  Isaac  van'Ostade.  All 
the  delicate  poetry,  together  with  all  the 
delicate  comfort,  of  the  frosty  season  was 
in  the  leafless  branches  turned  to  silver, 
the  furred  dresses  of  the  skaters,  the 
warmth  of  the  red  brick  house-fronts  un- 
der the  gauze  of  white  fog,  the  gleams  of 
pale  sunlight  on  the  cuirasses  of  the 
mounted  soldiers  as  they  receded  into  the 
distance.    Sebastian  van  Storck,  confess- 
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ediy  the  most  graceful  performer  in  all 
that  skatiog  multitude,  moviug  in  endless 
maze  over  the  vast  surface  of  the  frozen 
water-meadow,  liked  best  this  season  of 
the  year  for  its  expression  of  a  perfect 
impassivity,  or  at  least  of  a  perfect  repose. 
The  earth  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  at  rest, 
with  a  brcathlessness  of  slumber  which 
suited  the  youo(^  man's  peculiar  temper. 
The  heavy  summer,  as  it  dried  up  the 
meadows  now  lying  dead  below  the  ice, 
set  free  a  crowded  and  competing  world 
of  life,  which,  while  it  gleamed  very  pleas- 
antly russet  and  yellow  for  the  painter 
Albert  Cuyp,  seemed  well-nigh  to  sulfo- 
cate  Sebastian  van  Storck.  Yet  with  all 
his  appreciation  of  the  national  winter, 
Sebastian  was  not  altogether  a  Hollander. 
His  mother,  of  Spanish  descent  and  Cath- 
olic, bad  given  a  richness  of  tone  and  form 
to  the  healthy  freshness  of  the  Dutch 
physiognomy,  apt  to  preserve  its  youthful- 
oess  of  aspect  far  beyond  the  period  of 
life  usual  with  other  peoples.  This  mixed 
expression  charmed  the  eye  of  Isaac  van 
Ostade,  who  had  painted  his  portrait  from 
a  sketch  taken  at  one  of  those  skating 
parties,  with  his  plume  of  squirrel's  tail 
and  fur  muff,  in  all  the  modest  pleasant- 
ness of  boyhood.  When  he  returned 
home  lately  from  his  studies  at  a  place 
far  inland,  at  the  proposal  of  his  tutor,  to 
recover,  as  the  tutor  suggested,  a  certain 
loss  of  robustness,  something  more  than 
that  cheerful  indifference  ofearly  youth 
had  passed  away.  The  learned  man,  who 
held,  as  was  alleged,  the  tenets  of  a  sur- 
prising new  philosophy,  reluctant  to  dis- 
turb too  early  the  fine  intelligence  of  the 
pupil  entrusted  to  him,  had  found  it,  per- 
haps, a  matter  of  honesty  to  send  back  to 
his  parents  one  likely  enough  to  catch 
from  others  any  sort  of  theoretic  light; 
for  the  letter  he  wrote  dwelt  much  on  the 
lad's  intellectual  fearlessness.  **  At  pres- 
ent,** he  had  written,  "he  is  influenced 
more  by  curiosity  than  by  a  care  for  truth, 
according  to  the  character  of  youth.  Cer- 
tainly, he  is  strikingly  different  from  his 
equals  in  age,  in  his  passion  for  a  vigor- 
ous intellectual  gymnastic,  such  as  their 
supineness  of  mind  causes  to  be  distaste* 
ful  to  most  young  men,  but  in  which  he 
shows  a  fearlessness  that  at  times  makes 
me  fancy  that  his  ultimate  destination 
may  be  the  military  life;  for  indeed  the 
rigidly  logical  character  of  his  mind  always 
leads  him  out  upon  the  practical.  Don't 
misunderstand  mel  At  present,  he  is 
strenuous  only  intellectually;  and  has 
given  no  definite  sign  of  preference,  as 
regards  a  vocation  in  life.    But  he  seems 


to  me  to  be  one  practical  in  this  sense, 
that  his  theorems  will  shape  life  for  him, 
directly;  that  he  will  always  seek,  as  a* 
matter  of  course,  the  effective  equivalent 
to  —  the  line  of  being  which  shall  be  the 
proper  continuation  of —  his  line  of  think- 
ing. This  intellectual  rectitude,  or  can- 
dor, which  to  my  mind  has  a  kind  of  beauty 
in  it,  has  reacted  upon  myself,  I  confess, 
with  a  searching  quality."  That  searching 
quality,  indeed,  many  others  also,  people 
far  from  being  intellectual,  had  expe- 
rienced—  an  agitation  of  mind  in  his 
neighborhood,  oddly  af  variance  with  the 
composure  of  the  young  man's  manner 
and  surrounding,  so  jealously  preserved. 

In  the  crowd  of  spectators  at  the  skat- 
ing, whose  eyes  followed,  so  well  satisfied, 
the  movements  of  Sebastian  van  Storck, 
were  the  mothers  of  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, who  presently  became  the  suitors  of 
this  rich  and  distinguished  youth,  intro- 
duced to  them,  as  now  grown  to  man's 
estate,  by  his  delighted  parents.  Dutch 
aristocracy  had  put  forth  all  its  graces  to 
become  the  winter  morn ;  and  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  period  that  the  artist  tribe 
was  there,  on  a  grand  footing-— in  wait- 
ing for  the  lights  and  shadows  they  liked 
best.  The  artists  were,  in  truth,  an  im- 
portant body  just  then,  as  the  natural 
complement  of  the  nation's  hard-won 
prosperity;  helping  it  to  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  genial  yet  delicate  homeliness 
it  loved ;  for  which  it  bad  fought  so  brave- 
ly, and  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  fight 
anew,  against  man  or  the  sea.  Thomas 
de  Keyser,  who  understood  better  than 
any  one  else  the  kind  of  quaint  new 
Atticism  which  had  found  its  way  into  the 
world  over  those  waste  salt  marshes,  won- 
dering whether  quite  its  finest  type,  as  he 
understood  it,  might  ever  actually  be  seen 
there,  saw  it  at  last,  in  lively  motion,  in 
the  person  of  Sebastian  van  Storck,  and 
desired  to  paint  his  portrait.  A  little  to 
his  surprise,  the  young  man  declined  the 
offer;  not  graciously  as  was  thought. 

Holland,  just  then,  was  reposing  on  its 
laurels  after  its  long  contest  with  Spain, 
in  a  short  period  of  complete  well-being, 
before  troubles  of  another  kind  should  set 
in.  That  a  darker  time  might  return 
again,  was  clearly  enough  felt  by  Sebas- 
tian the  elder  ^  a  time  like  that  of  William 
the  Silent,  with  its  insane  civil  animosities, 
which  might  demand  similarly  energetic 
personalities,  and  offer  them  similar  op* 
portunities.  And  then  — it  was  part  of 
his  honest  geniality  of  character  to  admire 
those  who  "get  on "  in  the  world.  Him- 
self had  been,  almost  from  boyhood,  in 
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contact  with  great  affairs.  A  inember 
of  the  States-General  which  had  taken 
so  hardly  the  kingly  airs  of  Frederick 
Henry,  he  had  assisted  at  the  Congress 
of  Munster,  and  figures  conspicuously  in 
Terburg's  picture  of  that  assembly,  which 
had  finally  established  Holland  as  a  first- 
rate  power.  The  heroism  by  which  the 
national  well-being  had  been  achieved  was 
still  of  recent  memory  —  the  air  full  of 
its  reverberation,  and  great  movement. 
There  was  a  tradition  to  be  maintained; 
the  sword  by  no  means  resting  in  its 
sheath.  The  age  was  still  fitted  to  evoke 
a  generous  ambition ;  and  this  son,  from 
whose  natural  gifts  there  was  so  much  to 
hope  for,  might  play  his  part,  at  least  as  a 
diplomatist,  if  the  present  quiet  continued. 
Had  not  the  learned  man  said  that  his 
natural  disposition  would  lead  him  out 
always  upon  practice  ?  And  in  truth,  the 
memory  of  that  Silent  hero  had  its  fascina* 
tion  for  the  youth.  When,  about  this  time, 
Peter  de  Keyser,  Thomas's  brother,  un- 
veiled at  last  his  tomb  of  wrought  bronze 
and  marble  in  the  Nieuwe  Kerk  at  Delft, 
the  young  Sebastian  was  one  of  a  ^mall 
company  present,  and  relished  greatly  the 
cold  and  abstract  simplicity  of  the  monu- 
ment, so  conformable  to  the  great,  ab- 
stract, and  unuttered  force  of  the  hero 
who  slept  beneath. 

In  complete  contrast  to  all  that  is  ab- 
stract or  cold  in  art,  the  borne  of  Sebas- 
tian, the  family  mansion  of  the  Storcks  — 
a  house,  the  front  of  which  still  survives 
in  one  of  those  patient  architectural  pieces 
by  Jan  van  der  Heyde  —  was,  in  its  minute 
and  busy  well-being,  like  an  epitome  of 
Holland  itself,  with  all  the  good-fortune 
of  its  "thriving  genius'*  reflected,  quite 
spontaneously,  in  the  national  taste.  The 
nation  had  learned  to  content  itself  with 
a  religion  which  told  little,  or  not  at  all, 
on  the  outsides  of  things.  But  we  may 
fancy  that  something  of  the  religious 
spirit  had  gone,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  transmutation  of  forces,  into  the  scru- 
pulous care  for  cleanliness,  into  the  grave, 
old-world,  conservative  beauty  of  Dutch 
houses,  which  meant  that  the  life  people 
maintained  in  them  was  normally  affec- 
tionate and  pure. 

The  most  curious  florists  of  Holland 
were  ambitious  to  supply  the  burgomaster 
Van  Storck  with  the  choicest  products  of 
their  skill,  for  the  garden  spread  below 
the  windows  on  either  side  of  the  portico, 
and  the  central  avenue  of  hoary  beeches 
which  led  to  it.  Naturally,  this  house, 
within  a  mile  of  the  city  of  Haarlem,  be- 
came a  resort  of  the  artists,  then  mixing 


freely  in  great  society,  giving  and  receiv- 
ing hints  as  to  the  domestic  picturesque. 
Creatures  of  leisure  —  of  leisure,  on  both 
sides  —  they  were  the  appropriate  com- 
plement of  Dutch  prosperity,  as  it  was 
understood  just  then.  Sebastian  the  elder 
could  almost  have  wished  his  son  to  be 
one  of  them ;  it  was  the  next  best  thin^ 
to  the  being  an  influential  publicist  or 
statesman.  The  Dutch  had  just  begun 
to  see  what  a  picture  their  country  was  — 
its  canals,  and  boompjisy  and  endless, 
broadly  lighted  meadows,  and  thousands 
of  miles  of  quaint  water-side;  and  their 
painters,  the  first  true  masters  of  land- 
scape for  its  own  sake,  were  further  in- 
forming them  in  the  matter.  They  were 
bringing  proof,  for  all  who  cared  to  see, 
of  the  wealth  of  color  there  was  all 
around  them,  in  this,  supposably,  sad 
land.  Above  all,  they  developed  the  old 
Low  Country  taste  for  interiors.  Those 
innumerable  ^^xr^  pieces  —  conversation, 
music,  play  —  were  in  truth  the  equivalent 
of  novel-reading  for  that  day;  its  own  ac- 
tual life,  in  its  own  proper  circumstances, 
reflected  in  various  degrees  of  idealiza- 
tion; with  no  diminution  of  the  sense  of 
reality  (that  is  to  say)  but  with  more  and 
more  purged  and  perfected  delightfulnesa 
of  interest.  Themselves  illustrating,  as 
every  student  of  their  history  knows,  the 
good  fellowship  of  family  life,  it  was  the 
ideal  of  that  life  which  these  artists  de- 
picted; the  ideal  of  home  in  a  country 
where  the  preponderant  interests  of  life, 
after  all,  could  not  well  be  out  of  doors. 
Of  the  earth  earthy  —  genuine  red  earth 
of  the  old  Adam  —  it  was  an  ideal  very 
different  from  that  which  the  sacred  Ital- 
ian painters  had  evoked  from  the  life  of 
Italy,  yet,  in  its  best  types,  was  not  with- 
out a  kind  of  natural  religiousness.  And 
in  the  achievement  of  a  type  of  beauty  so 
national  and  vernacular,  the  votaries  of 
purely  Dutch  art  might  well  feel  that  the 
Italianizers,  like  Berghem,  Both,  and  Jan 
Weenix,  went  so  far  afield  in  vain. 

The  fine  organization  and  acute  intelli- 
gence of  Sebastian  would  have  made  him 
an  effective  connoisseur  of  the  arts,  as  he 
showed  by  the  justice  of  his  remarks  in 
those  assemblies  of  the  artists  which  his 
father  so  much  loved.  But  in  truth  the 
arts  were  a  matter  he  could  but  just  tol- 
erate. Why  add,  by  a  forced  and  artificial 
production,  to  the  monotonous  tide  of 
competing,  fleeting  existence  ?  Only,  find- 
ing so  much  fine  art  actually  about  him, 
he  was  compelled  (so  to  speak)  to  adjust 
himself  to  it;  to  ascertain  and  accept 
that  in  it  which  should  least  collide  with, 
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or  might  even  carry  forward  a  little,  his 
own  characteristic  tendeDcies.    Obviously 
somewhat  jealous  of  his  intellectual  inter- 
ests, he  loved  inanimate  nature,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  better  than  roan.     He 
cared  nothing,  indeed,  for  the  warm  sand- 
banks of  Wynants,   nor  for  those  eerie 
relics  of  ancient  woodland  which  survive 
io  Hobberoa  and  Ruysdael,  still  less  for 
the  highly  colored  sceneries  of  the  aca- 
demic band  at  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  escape 
they  provide  one  into  clear  breadth   of 
atmosphere.     For  though   Sebastian  van 
Storck  refused  to  travel,  he  loved  the  dis- 
tant,—  he  enjoyed   the  sense  of  things 
seen  from  a  distance,  carrying  us,  as  on 
wide  wings  of    space  itself,  far  out  of 
one's  actual  surroundings.      His  prefer- 
ence in  the  matter  of  art  was,  therefore, 
for  those   prospects  d  vol  (Toiseau-^oi 
the  caged  bird  on  the  wing  at  last  —  of 
which  Rubens  had   the  secret,  and  still 
more   Philip  de  Koninck,  four  of  whose 
choicest  works  occupied  the  four  walls  of 
his  chamber,  —  visionary  escapes,  north, 
south,  east,  and   west,  into  a  wide-open, 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  somewhat 
sullen  land.     For  the  fourth  of  them  he 
had  exchanged  with  his  mother  a  marvel- 
lously vivid  Metsu,  lately  bequeathed  to 
him,  io  which  she  herself  was  presented. 
They  were  the  sole  ornaments  be  permit- 
ted himself.     From  the  midst  of  the  busy 
and  busy-.'ooking  house,  crowded  with  the 
furniture  and  the  pretty  little  toys  of  many 
generations,  a  long  passage  led  the  rare 
visitor  up  a  winding  staircase ;  and  (again 
at  the  end  of  a  long  passage)  he  found 
himself  as  if  shut  onfrom  the  whole  talk- 
ative Dutch  world,  and  in  the  embrace  of 
that  wonderful  quiet,  which  is  also  possi- 
ble in   Holland,  at  its  height  all  around 
bim.     It  was  here  that  Sebastian  could 
yield  himself,  with  the  only  sort  of  love  he 
had  ever   felt,  to  the  supremacy  of  his 
difficult  thoughts.    A  kind  of  empty  place ! 
Here,  you  felt,  all  had  been  mentally  put 
to  rights   by  the  working  out  of  a  long 
equation,  which  had  "zero  equals  zero" 
for  its  result.     Here  one  did,  and  perhaps 
felt,  nothing;  one  only  thought.     Of  liv- 
ing creatures  only  birds  came  there  freely, 
the  sea-birds  especially,  to   attract  and 
detain  which  there  were  all  sorts  of  in- 
genious contrivances  about  the  windows, 
such  as  one  may  see  in  the  cottage  scen- 
eries of  Jan  Steen  and  others.    There  was 
sometlMng  perhaps  of  his  passion  for  dis- 
tance in  this  welcoming  of  the  creatures 
of  the  air.    A  great  simplicity  in   their 
manner  of  life  had,  indeed,  been  charac- 
teristic of  many  a  distinguished  Hollander, 


—  William  the  Silent,  Baruch  de  Spinosa, 
the  brothers  Oe  Witt.  But  the  simplicity 
of  Sebastian  van  Storck  was  something 
different  from  that,  and  certainly  nothing 
democratic.  His  mother  thought  him  like 
one  disembarrassing  himself  carefully,  and 
little  by  little,  of  all  impediments,  habitu- 
ating himself  gradually  to  make  shift  with 
as  little  as  possible,  in  preparation  for  a 
long  journey. 

The  burgomaster  Van  Stofck  enter- 
tained a  party  of  friends,  consisting  chiefly 
of  his  favorite  artists,  one  summer  even- 
ing. The  guests  were  seen  arriving  on 
foot  in  the  fine  weather,  some  of  them 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daugh* 
ters,  against  the  light  of  the  low  sun,  fall- 
ing red  on  the  old  trees  of  the  avenue  and 
the  faces  of  those  who  advanced  along  it 

—  Willem  van  Aelst,  expecting  to  find 
hints  for  a  flower-portrait  in  the  exotics 
which  would  decorate  the  banquetiog- 
room ;  Gerard  Dow,  to  feed  his  eye,  amid 
all  that  glittering  luxury,  on  the  combat 
between  candle-light  and  the  last  rays  of 
the  departing  sun ;  Thomas  de  Keyser,  to 
catch  by  stealth  the  likeness  of  Sebastian 
the  younger.  Albert  Cuyp  was  there,  who, 
developing  the  latent  gold  in  Rembrandt, 
had  brought  into  his  native  Dordrecht  a 
heavy  wealth  of  sunshine,  as  exotic  as 
those  fiowers  or  the  Eastern  carpets  on 
the  burgomaster's  tables;  with  Hooch,  the 
indoor  Cuyp,  and  Willem  van  de  Velde, 
who  painted  those  shore-pieces,  with  gay 
ships  of  war,  such  as  he  loved,  for  his 
patron's  cabinet.  Thomas  de  Keyser 
came  in  company  with  his  brother  Peter, 
his  niece,  and  young  Mr.  Nicholas  Stone 
from  England,  pupil  of  that  brother  Peter, 
who  afterwards  married  the  niece.  For 
the  life  of  Dutch  artists,  too,  was  exem- 
plary in  matters  of  domestic  relationship, 
its  history  telling  many  a  cheering  story 
of  mutual  faith  in  misfortune.  Hardly 
less  exemplary  was  the  comradeship  which 
they  displayed  among  themselves,  obscur- 
ing their  best  gifts  sometimes,  one  in  the 
mere  accessories  of  another  man's  work, 
so  that  they  came  together  to-night  with 
no  fear  of  falling  out,  and  spoiling  the 
musical  interludes  of  Madame  van  Storck 
in  the  large  hack  parlor.  A  little  way 
behind  the  other  guests,  three  of  them 
together,  son,  grandson,  and  the  grand- 
father, moving  slowly,  came  the  Honde- 
coeters—  Giles,  Gybrecht,  and  Melchior. 
They  led  the  party,  before  the  house  was 
entered,  by  fading  light  to  see  the  curious 
poultry  of  the  burgomaster  go  to  roost; 
and  it  was  almost  night  when  the  supper- 
room  was  reached  at  last.    The  occasion 
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was  an  important  one  to  Sebastian,  and  to 
others,  through  him.  For  —  was  it  the 
music  of  the  duets?  he  asked  himself 
next  mornincr,  with  a  certain  distaste  as 
he  remembered  it  all,  or  the  heady  Span- 
ish wines  poured  out  so  freely  in  those 
narrow  but  deep  Venetian  glasses? — on 
this  evening  he  approached  more  nearly 
than  he  had  ever  yet  done  to  Mademoi- 
selle van  Westrheene,  as  she  sat  there 
beside  the'  clavecin^  looking  very  ruddy 
and  fresh  in  her  white  satin,  trimmed  with 
glossy  crimson  swansdown. 

So  genially  attempered,  so  warm,  was 
life  become,  in  the  land  of  which  Pliny 
had  spoken  as  scarcely  dry  land  at  all. 
And,  in  truth,  the  sea  which  Sebastian  so 
much  loved,  and  with  so  great  a  satisfac- 
tion and  sense  of  well-being  in  every  hint 
of  its  nearness,  is  never  far  distant  in 
Holland.  Invading  all  places,  stealing 
under  one's  feet,  insinuating  itself  every- 
where along  an  endless  network  of  canals 
(by  no  means  such  formal  channels  as  we 
understand  by  the  name,  but  picturesque 
rivers,  with  sedgy  banks  and  haunted  by 
innumerable  birds)  its  incidents  present 
themselves  oddly  even  in  one's  park  or 
woodland  walks ;  the  ship  in  full  sail  ap- 
pearing suddenly  among  the  great  trees, 
or  above  the  garden  wall,  where  we  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  water.  In 
the  very  conditions  of  life  in  such  a  coun* 
try  there  was  a  standing  force  of  pathos. 
The  country  itself  shared  the  uncertainty 
of  the  individual  human  life;  and  there 
was  pathos  also  in  the  constantly  renewed, 
heavily  taxed  labor,  necessary  to  keep  the 
native  soil,  fought  for  so  unselfishly,  there 
at  all;  with  a  warfare  that  must  still  be 
maintained  when  that  other  struggle  with 
the  Spaniard  was  over.  But  though  Se- 
bastian liked  to  breathe,  so  nearly,  the  sea 
and  its  influences,  those  were  considera- 
tions he  scarcely  entertained.  In  his  pas- 
sion for  Schwindsucht  —  in  English  we 
haven't  the  word  —  he  found  it  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  resistless  element  which 
left  one  hardly  a  foot-space  amidst  the 
yielding  sand ;  of  the  old  beds  of  lost 
rivers,  surviving  now  only  as  deeper  chan- 
nels in  the  sea ;  of  the  remains  of  a  cer- 
tain ancient  town,  which  within  men's 
memory  had  lost  its  few  remaining  inhab- 
itants, and,  with  its  already  empty  tombs, 
dissolved  and  disappeared  in  the  flood. 

It  happened,  on  occasion  of  an  excep- 
tionally low  tide,  that  some  remarkable 
relics  were  ex|K)sed  to  view  on  the  coast 
of  the  island  of  Vleeland.  A  country- 
man's wagon  overtaken  by  the  tide,  as 
be  returned  with  merchandise  from  the 


shore,  you  might  have  supposed,  but  for 
a  touch  of  grace  in  the  construction  of 
the  thing,  —  lightly  wrought  timber-work, 
united  and  adorned  by  a  multitude  of  brass 
fasteniogs,  like  the  work  of  children  for 
their  simplicity;  while  the  rude,  stiff 
chair,  or  throne,  set  upon  it,  seemed  to 
distinguish  it  as  a  chariot  of  state.  To 
some  anticjuarians  it  told  the  story  of  the 
overwhelmmg  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
old  primeval  people  of  Holland,  amid  all 
his  gala  array,  in  a  great  storm.  But  it 
was  another  view  which  Sebastian  pre* 
ferred ;  that  this  object  was  sepulchral, 
namely,  rn  its  motives  —  the  one  surviv- 
ing relic  of  a  grand  burial,  in  the  ancient 
manner,  of  a  king  or  hero,  whose  very 
tomb  was  dissolved  away.  Sunt  ttutis 
tfutm  /  There  came  with  it  the  odd  fancy 
that  he  himself  would  like  to  have  been 
dead  and  gone  as  long  ago,  with  a  kind  of 
envy  of  those  whose  deceasing  was  so 
long  since  over. 

On  more  peaceful  days  he  would  ponder 
Pliny's  account  of  those  primeval  fore- 
fathers, but  without  Pliny's  contempt  for 
them.  A  cloyed  Roman  might  despise 
their  bumble  existence,  fixed  by  necessity 
from  age  to  age,  and  with  no  desire  of 
change,  as  **the  ocean  poured  in  its  flood 
twice  a  day,  making  it  uncertain  whether 
the  country  was  a  part  of  the  continent  or 
of  the  sea."  But  for  his  part  Sebastian 
found  something  of  poetry  in  all  that,  aa 
he  conceived  what  thoughts  the  old  Hol- 
lander might  have  had  at  his  fishing,  with 
nets  themselves  woven  of  seaweed,  wait- 
ing carefully  for  his  drink  on  the  heavy 
rains,  and  taking  refuge  as  the  flood  rose 
on  the  sand-hills,  in  a  little  hut  constructed 
but  airily  on  tall  stakes,  conformable  to 
the  elevation  of  the  highest  tides ;  like  a 
navigator,  thought  the  learned  writer, 
when  the  sea  was  risen,  like  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner  when  it  was  retired.  To 
the  fancy  of  Sebastian,  he  lived  with  great 
breadths  of  calm  light  above  and  around 
him,  influenced  by,  and  in  a  sense,  living 
upon  them;  and  he  felt  that  he  might  well 
complain,  to  Pliny's  so  infinite  surprise, 
on  being  made  a  Roman  citizen. 

And  certainly  Sebastian  van  Storck  did 
not  felicitate  his  people  on  the  luck  which, 
in  the  words  of  another  old  writer,  **hath 
disposed  them  to  so  thriving  a  genius." 
Their  restless  ingenuity  in  making  and 
maintaining  dry  land  where  nature  had 
willed  the  sea,  was  even  more  like  the  in- 
dustry of  animals  than  had  been  the  life 
of  their  forefathers.  Away  with  that 
tetchy,  feverish,  unworthy  agitation,  with 
this  and  that,  all  too  importunate,  motive 
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of  ioterest !  And  then,  *<  My  son  I  **  said 
his  father,  "  be  stimulated  to  action  ! "  — 
he  too  thinking  of  that  heroic  industry 
which  had  triumphed  over  nature,  pre- 
cisely where  the  contest  had  been  most 
difficult. 

Yet,  in  truth,  Sebastian  was  forcibly 
taken  by  the  simplicity  of  a  great  affection, 
as  set  forth  in  an  incident  of  real  life  of 
which  he  heard  just  then.  The  eminent 
Grotius  being  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  his  wife  determined  to 
share  his  fate,  alleviated  only  by  the  read- 
ing of  books  sent  by  friends.  The  books, 
finished,  were  returned  in  a  great  chest. 
In  this  chest  the  wife  inclosed  the  hus- 
band, and  was  able  to  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions of  the  soldiers  who  carried  it,  com- 
plaining of  its  weight,  with  a  self-control 
which  she  maintained  till  the  captive  was 
in  safety,  herself  remaining  to  face  the 
consequences ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of 
absoluteness  of  affection  in  that,  which 
attracted  Sebastian  for  a  while  to  ponder 
on  the  practical  forces  which  shape  men's 
lives.  Had  be  turned,  indeed,  to  a  prac- 
tical career,  it  would  have  been  less  in  the 
direction  of  the  military  or  political  life 
than  to  another  form  of  enterprise  popu- 
lar with  his  countrymen.  In  the  eager, 
gallant  life  of  that  age,  if  the  sword  fell 
for  a  moment  into  its  sheath,  they  were 
for  starting  off  on  perilous  voyages  to  the 
regions  of  frost  and  snow  in  search  after 
that  **  north-western  passage,*'  for  the  dis- 
covery of  which  the  States-General  had 
offered  large  rewards.  Sebastian,  in 
effect,  found  a  charm  in  the  thought  of 
that  still,  drowsy,  spell-bound  world  of 
perpetual  ice,  as  in  art  and  life  he  could 
always  tolerate  the  sea.  Admiral-general 
of  Holland,  as  painted  by  Van  der  Heist, 
with  a  marine  background  by  Bakhuysen 
—  at  moments  bis  father  could  fancy  him 
so. 

There  was  still  another  very  different 
sort  of  character  to  which  Sebastian 
would  let  his  thoughts  stray,  without 
check,  for  a  time.  His  mother,  whom  he 
much  resembled  outwardly,  a  Catholic 
from  Brabant,  had  had  saints  in  her  fam- 
ily, and  from  time  to  time  the  mind  of 
Sebastian  had  been  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  monastic  life,  its  quiet,  its  ne- 
gation. The  portrait  of  a  certain  Carthu- 
sian prior,  which,  like  the  famous  statue 
of  Saint  Bruno,  the  first  Carthusian,  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Angeli  at 
Rome,  could  it  have  spoken,  would  have 
said,  **  Silence  !  '*  kept  strange  conopany 
with  the  painted  visages  of  men  of  afifairs. 
A  great  theological  strife  was  then  raging 
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in  Holland.  Grave  ministers  of  religion 
assembled  sometimes,  like  the  painted 
scene  by  Rembrandt,  in  the  burgomas- 
ter's house;  and  once,  not  however  in 
their  company,  came  a  renowned  young 
Jewish  divine,  Baruch  de  Spinosa,  with 
whom,  most  unexpectedly,  Sebastian 
found  himself  in  sympathy,  meeting  the 
young  Jew's  far-reaching  thoughts  half 
way  to  the  confirmation  of  his  own  ;  and 
he  did  not  know  that  his  visitor,  very 
ready  with  the  pencil,  had  taken  his  like- 
ness as  they  talked,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his 
note-book.  Alive  to  that  theological  dis- 
turbance in  the  air  all  around  him,  he  re- 
fused to  be  moved  by  it,  as  essentially  a 
strife  on  small  matters,  anticipating  a  va- 
grant regret  which  may  have  visited  many 
other  minds  since,  —  the  regret,  namely, 
that  the  old,  pensive,  use-and-wont  Catholi- 
cism, which  had  accompanied  the  nation's 
earlier  struggle  for  existence,  and  coo- 
soled  it  therein,  had  been  taken  from  it. 
And  for  himself,  indeed,  what  impressed 
him  in  that  old  Catholicism  was  a  kind  of 
lull  in  It  —  a  lulling  power  —  like  that  of 
the  monotonous  organ-music,  which  Hol- 
land, Catholic  or  not,  still  so  greatly  loves. 
But  what  he  could  not  away  with  in  the 
Catholic  religion  was  its  unfailing  drift 
towards  the  concrete  —  the  positive  image- 
ries of  a  faith,  so  richly  beset  with  per- 
sons, things,  historical  incidents. 

Rigidly  logical  in  the  method  of  his 
inferences,  he  attained  the  poetic  quality 
only  by  the  audacity  with  which  he  con- 
ceived the  whole  sublime  extension  of  his 
premises.  The  contrast  was  a  strange 
one,  between  the  careful,  the  almost  petty,  • 
fineness  of  his  personal  surrounding  —  all 
the  elegant  conventionalities  of  life,  in 
that  rising  Dutch  family  —  and  the  mortal 
coldness  of  a  temperament  the  intellec- 
tual tendencies  of  which  seemed  to  neces- 
sitate straightforward  flight  from  all  that 
was  positive.  He  seemed,  if  one  may 
say  so,  in  love  with  death ;  preferring 
winter  to  summer;  finding  only  a  tran- 
quillizing influence  in  the  thought  of  the 
earth  beneath  our  feet  cooling  down  for- 
ever from  its  old  cosmic  heat ;  watching 
pleasurably  how  their  colors  fled  out  of 
things,  and  the  long  sandbank  in  the  sea, 
which  had  been  the  rampart  of  a  town, 
was  washing  down  in  its  turn.  One  of  his 
acquaintance,  a  penurious  young  poet, 
who,  having  nothing  in  his  pockets  but 
the  imaginative  or  otherwise  barely  po- 
tential gold  of  manuscript  verses,  would 
have  grasped  so  eagerly,  had  they  lain 
within  his  reach,  at  the  elegant  outsides 
of  life,  thought  the  fortunate  Sebastian, 
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possessed  of  every  possible  opportuDity 
of  that  kind,  yet  bent  only  on  dispensing 
with  it;  certainly  a  roost  puzzling,  and 
comfortless  creature.  A  few  only,  half 
discerning  what  was  in  his  mind,  would 
fain  have  shared  his  intellectual  clearness, 
and  found  a  kind  of  attractive  beauty  in 
this  youthful  enthusiasm  for  an  abstract 
theorem.  Extremes  meeting,  his  cold 
and  dispassionate  detachment  from  all 
that  is  most  attractive  to  ordinary  minds 
came  to  have  the  impressiveness  of  a  great 
passion.  And  for  the  most  part,  people 
bad  loved  him ;  feeling  instinctively  that 
there  must  be  somewhere  the  justifica- 
tioD  of  his  difference  from  themselves.  It 
was  like  being  in  love;  or  it  was  an  Intel- 
lectual  malady,  such  as  pleaded  for  for- 
bearance, like  bodily  sickness,  and  gave 
at  times  a  resigned  and  touching  sweet- 
ness to  what  he  did  and  said.  Only 
once,  at  a  moment  of  the  wild  popular  ex- 
citement which  at  that  period  was  easy  to 
provoke  in  Holland,  there  was  a  certain 
group  of  persons  who  would  have  shut 
him  up  as  no  well-wisher  to,  and  perhaps 
a  plotter  against,  the  common  weal.  A 
single  traitor  might  cut  the  dykes  in  an 
hour,  in  the  interest  of  the  English  or  the 
French.  Or,  had  he  already  committed 
some  treasonable  act,  who  was  so  anxious 
to  expose  no  writing  of  his  that  he  left  his 
letters  unsigned,  and  there  were  little 
stratagems  to  get  specimens  of  his  fair 
manuscript?  For  with  all  his  breadth  of 
mystic  intention,  he  was  anxious,  as  the 
hours  crept  on,  to  leave  all  the  inevitable 
details  of  life  at  least  in  order,  in  equa- 
«  tion.  And  all  his  singularities  appeared 
to  be  summed  up  in  his  refusal  to  take  his 
place  in  the  life-sized  family  group,  paint- 
ed, trls  distingui  et  iris  soign^^  remarks  a 
modern  critic  of  the  work  —  about  this 
time.  His  mother  expostulated  with  him 
CD  the  matter,  —  she  must  needs  feel,  a 
little  icily,  the  emptiness  of  hope,  and 
something  more  than  the  due  measure  of 
cold  in  things  for  a  woman  of  her  age,  in 
the  person  of  a  son  who  desired  but  to 
fade  out  of  the  world  like  a  breath,  —  and 
suggested  filial  duly.  **Good  mother  1" 
be  answered,  *Mhere  are  duties  towards 
the  intellect  also,  which  women  can  but 
rarely  understand." 

The  artists  and  their  wives  were  come 
to  supper  again,  with  the  burgomaster 
Van  Storck.  Mademoiselle  van  West- 
rheeoe  was  also  come,  with  her  sister  and 
mother.  The  girl  was  by  this  time  fallen 
in  love  with  Sebastian ;  and  she  was  one 
of  the  few  who,  in  spite  of  his  terrible 
coldness,  really  loved  bim  for  himself. 


But  though  of  good  birth  she  was  poor, 
while  Sebastian  could  not  but  perceive 
that  there  he  had  many  suitors  of  his 
wealth.  In  truth,  Madame  van  West- 
rheene,  her  mother,  did  wish  to  marry 
this  daughter  into  the  great  world,  and 
plied  manv  arts  to  that  end,  such  as 
**  daughterful "  mothers  use.  Her  healthy 
freshness  of  mien  and  mind,  her  ruddy 
beauty^  some  showy  presents  that  had 
passed,  were  of  a  piece  with  the  ruddy 
coloring  of  the  very  house  those  people 
lived  in ;  and  for  a  moment  the  cheerful 
warmth  that  may  be  felt  in  life  seemed  to 
come  very  close  to  him  —  to  come  forth, 
and  enfold  him.  Meantime  the  girl  her- 
self, taking  note  of  this,  and  that  on  a 
former  occasion  of  their  meeting  he  had 
seemed  likely  to  respond  to  her  inclina- 
tion, and  that  his  father  would  readily 
consent  to  such  a  marriage,  surprised  him 
on  the  sudden  with  those  coquetries  and 
importunities,  all  those  little  arts  of  love, 
which  often  succeed  with  men.  Only,  to 
Sebastian  they  seemed  opposed  to  that 
absolute  nature  we  suppose  in  love.  And 
while,  in  the  eyes  of  all  around  him  to- 
night, this  courtship  seemed  to  promise 
him,  thus  early  in  life,  a  kind  of  quiet 
happiness,  he  was  coming  to  an  estimate 
of  the  situation,  with  regard  to  that  ideal 
of  a  calm,  intellectual  indifference,  of 
which  he  was  the  sworn  chevalier.  Set 
in  the  cold,  hard  light  of  that,  this  girl, 
with  the  pronounced  personal  views  of 
her  mother,  and  in  the  stxy  effectiveness 
of  arts  prompted  by  a  real  affection,  bring- 
ing the  warm  life  they  prefigured  so  close 
to  him,  seemed  vulgar.  And  still  he  felt 
himself  bound  in  honor ;  or  judged  from 
their  manner  that  she  and  those  about 
them  thought  him  thus  bound.  He  did 
not  reflect  on  the  inconsistency  of  the 
feeling  of  honor  (living,  as  it  does  essen- 
tially, upon  the  concrete  and  minute  de- 
tail of  social  relationship)  for  one  who,  on 
principle,  set  so  slight  a  value  on  any- 
thing whatever  that  is  merely  relative  in 
its  character. 

The  guests,  growing  late  and  lively, 
were  almost  pledging  the  betrothed  in 
the  rich  wine.  Only  Sebastian's  mother 
knew;  and  at  that  advanced  hour,  while 
the  company  were  thus  intently  occupied, 
drew  away  the  burgomaster  to  coi\fide  to 
him  the  misgiving  she  felt,  grown  to  a 
great  height  just  then.  The  young  man 
had  slipped  from  the  assembly;  but  cer- 
tainly not  with  Mademoiselle  van  West- 
rheene,  who  was  suddenly  withdrawn  also. 
And  she  never  appeared  again  in  the 
world.    Already,  next  day,  with  the  ra- 
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mor  that  Sebastian  had  left  his  home,  it 
was  known  that  the  expected  marriage 
would  not  take  place.  The  girl,  indeed, 
alleged  something  in  the  way  of  a  cause 
on  her  part ;  but  seemed  to  fade  away 
continually  afterwards,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
all  who  saw  her  was  like  one  perishing  of 
wounded  pride.  But  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  her  poor  girlish  worldliness,  be- 
fore she  became  a  biguine^  she  confessed 
to  her  nnother  the  receipt  of  the  letter  — 
the  cruel  letter  that  had  killed  her.  And 
in  effect,  the  first  copy  of  this  letter,  writ 
ten  with  a  very  deliberate  fineness,  reject- 
ing her  —  accusing  her,  so  natural,  and 
simply  loyal !  of  a  vulgar  coarseness  of 
character — was  found,  oddly  tacked  on, 
as  their  last  word,  to  the  studious  record 
of  the  abstract  thoughts  which  had  been 
the  real  business  of  Sebastian's  life,  in 
the  room  whither  his  mother  went  to  seek 
bim  next  day,  littered  with  the  fragments 
of  the  one  portrait  of  him  in  existence. 

The  neat  and  elaborate  manuscript  vol- 
ume, of  which  this  letter  formed  the  final 
page  (odd  transition  !  by  which  a  train  of 
thought  so  abstract  drew  its  conclusion  in 
the  sphere  of  action),  afforded  at  length, 
to  the  few  who  were  interested  in  him,  a 
much  coveted  insight  into  the  curiosity  of 
his  existence;  and  I  pause  just  here  to 
indicate  in  outline  the  kind  of  reasoninof 
through  which,  making  the  "infinite'*  his 
beginning  and  his  end,  Sebastian  was 
come  to  think  all  definite  forms  of  being, 
the  warm  pressure  of  life,  the  cry  of  hu- 
manity itself,  no  more  than  a  troublesome 
irritation  of  the  surface,  a  passing  vexa- 
tious thought,  or  uneasy  dream,  of  the 
absolute  mind  —  at  its  height  of  petulant 
importunity  in  the  eager  human  crea- 
ture. 

The  volume  was,  indeed,  a  kind  of  trea- 
tise to  be ;  a  bard,  systematic,  well-con- 
catenated train  of  thought,  still  implicated 
io  the  circumstances  of  a  journal  Lib- 
erated from  the  accidents  of  that  particu- 
lar form,  its  aoavoidable  details  of  place 
and  occasion,  the  theoretic  strain  would 
have  been  found  mathematically  continu- 
ous. The  already  so  weary  Sebastian 
might  perhaps  never  have  taken  in  hand, 
or  succeeded  in,  this  detachment  of  his 
thoughts;  everyone  of  which,  beginning 
with  hitnself  there,  as  the  peculiar  and 
intimate  apprehension  of  this  or  that 
particular  day  and  hour,  seemed  still  to 
protest  against  such  disturbance,  as  if 
reluctant  to  part  from  those  accidental 
associations  of  the  personal  history  which 
had  prompted  it,  and  become  a  purely 
intellectual  abstraction. 


The  series  began  with  Sebastian's  boy- 
ish enthusiasm  for  a  strange,  fine  saying 
of  Doctor  Baruch  de  Spinosa*s,  concern* 
ing  the  divine  love  —  that  whoso  loVeth 
God  truly  must  not  expect  to  be  loved  by 
him  in  return.  Through  mere  reaction 
against  an  actual  surrounding  of  which 
every  circumstance  tended  to  make  him  a 
finished  egotist,  that  bold  assertion  de- 
fined for  him  the  ideal  of  an  intellectual 
disinterestedness,  of  a  domain  of  unim- 
passioned  mind,  with  the  desire  to  put 
one's  subjective  side  out  of  the  way,  and 
let  pure  reason  speak. 

And  what  pure  reason  affirmed,  in  the 
first  place,  as  the  "beginning  of  wisdom," 
was  that  the  world  is  but  a  thought,  or 
series  of  thoughts,  existent,  therefore, 
solely  in  mind.  It  showed  him,  as  he 
fixed  the  mental  eye  with  more  and  more 
of  self-absorption  on  the  facts  of  his  intel- 
lectual existence,  a  picture  or  vision  of 
the  universe  as  actually  the  product,  so 
far  as  he  really  knew  it,  of  his  own  lonely 
thinking  power  —  of  himself  there,  think- 
ing; as  being  zero  without  him;  and  as 
possessing  a  perfectly  homogeneous  unity 
in  that.  "Things  that  have  nothing  in 
common  with  each  other,"  said  the  ax- 
iomatic reason,  "  cannot  be  understood  or 
explained  by  means  of  each  other."  But 
to  pure  reason  things  discovered  them- 
selves as  being,  in  their  essence,  thought 
—  all  things,  even  the  most  opposite 
things,  mere  transmutations  of  a  single 
power,  —  the  power  of  thought.  All  was 
but  conscious  mind.  Therefore,  all  the 
more  exclusively,  he  must  minister  to 
mind,  to  the  intellectual  power,  submit- 
ting himself  to  the  sole  direction  of  that 
whithersoever  it  might  lead  him.  Every- 
thing must  be  referred  to,  and,  as  it  were, 
changed  into  the  terms  of  that,  if  its  es- 
sential  value  was  to  be  ascertained.  "Joy," 
he  said,  anticipating  Spinosa,  —  that,  for 
the  attainment  of  which  men  are  ready  to 
surrender  all  beside  —  "is  but  the  name 
of  a  passion  in  which  the  mind  passes  to 
a  greater  perfection  or  power  of  thinking ; 
as  grief  of  the  passion  in  which  it  passes 
to  a  less." 

Looking  backward  for  the  generative 
source  of  that  power,  from  himself  to  the 
cause  of  his  mysterious  being,  he  still  re- 
flected, as  one  can  but  do,  himself  —  the 
pattern  of  himself  —  vaguer  and  enlarged, 
upon  the  broad  screen  of  the  supposable 
world  without.  In  this  way,  some,  at  all 
events,  would  have  explained  his  mental 
process.  To  him  it  was  nothing  less  than 
the  apprehension,  the  revelation,  of  the 
greatest  and  most  real  of  ideas  —  the  se- 
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cret  structure  of  all  things.  He,  too,  with 
his  vividly  colored  existence,  with  this 
picturesque  and  sensuous  world  of  Dutch 
art  and  Dutch  reality  all  around,  which 
would  fain  have  made  him  the  prisoner  of 
its  colors,  its  c^enial  warmth,  its  struggle 
for  life,  its  selfish  and  crafty  love,  was  but 
a  transient  perturbation  of  the  absolute 
mind;  of  which,  indeed,  all  finite  things 
whatever,  time  itself,  the  most  durable 
achievements  of  nature  and  man,  and  all 
that  seems  most  like  independent  energy, 
are  no  more  than  petty  accidents  or  affec- 
tions. Theorem  and  corollary  I  Thus 
they  stood :  — 

**  There  can  be  only  one  substance :  corol- 
lary, the  greatest  of  errors  is  to  think 
that  the  nonexistent,  the  world  of  finite 
things  seen  and  felt,  really  is :  theorem, 
—  for  whatever  is,  is  but  in  that;  corol* 
lary  (practical),  one's  wisdom,  therefore, 
consists  in  hastening,  so  far  as  may  be, 
the  aciion  of  those  forces  which  tend  to 
the  restoration  of  equilibrium,  to  the  calm 
surface  of  the  absolute  and  untroubled 
mind,  to  tabula  rasa,  by  the  extinction  in 
one  of  all  that  is  but  correlative  to  the 
finite  illusion  —  by  the  suppression  of  our- 
selves." 

In  the  loneliness  which  was  gather- 
ing round  him,  and  oddly  enough  as  a 
somewhat  surprising  thing,  he  wondered 
whether  there  were,  or  had  been  others, 
who  had  like  thought.s,  ready  to  welcome 
any  such  as  his  veritable  compatriots. 
And,  in  fact,  he  became  aware  just  then, 
in  readings  difficult  indeed,  but  which 
their  absorbing  interest  caused  to  seem 
almost  like  an  illicit  pleasure,  a  sense  of 
kinship  with  certain  older  minds.  The 
study  of  many  an  earlier  adventurous  the- 
orist satisfied  his  curiosity,  as  the  record 
of  daring  physical  adventure,  for  instance, 
might  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  healthy. 
It  was  a  tradition,  a  constant  tradition  — 
that  daring  thought  of  his ;  an  echo,  or 
haunting,  recurrent  voice  of  the  human 
soul  itself  (and  as  such,  sealed  with  nat- 
ural truth),  which  certain  minds  would  not 
fail  to  heed  ;  discerning  also,  if  they  were 
really  loyal  to  themselves,  its  practical 
conclusion.  The  One  alone  is :  and  all 
things  beside  are  but  its  passing  affec- 
tions, which  have  no  proper  right  to  be. 

Even  as,  but  its  accidents  or  affections, 
there  might  have  been  found,  within  the 
circumference  of  the  infinite  thinker,  an 
adequate  scope  for  the  joy  and  love  of  the 
creature.  There  have  been  dispositions 
in  which  that  abstract  theorem  has  only 
induced  a  renewed  value  for  the  finite 
interests  around  and  within  us.     Centre 
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of  heat  and  light,  —  truly,  nothing  has 
seemed  to  lie  beyond  the  touch  of  its 
perpetual  summer.  It  has  allied  itself  to 
the  poetical  or  artistic  sympathy,  which 
feels  challenged  to  become  acquainted 
with  and  explore  the  various  forms  of 
finite  existence  all  the  more  intimately, 
just  because  of  that  sense  of  one  lively 
spirit  circulating  through  all  things  —  a 
tiny  soul  in  the  very  sunbeam,  or  leaf. 
Sebastian  van  Storck,  on  the  contrary, 
was  determined,  perhaps  by  some  inher- 
ited  satiety  and  fatigue  in  his  nature,  to 
the  opposite  issue  of  the  practical  di- 
lemma. For  him,  it  was  the  pallid  arctic 
sun,  disclosing  itself  over  the  dead  level 
of  a  glacial,  a^barren  and  absolutely  lonely, 
sea.  The  lively  purpose  of  life  had  been 
frozen  out  of  it.  What  he  must  admire, 
and  love  if  he  could,  was '* equilibrium,** 
the  void,  the  tabula  rasa,  into  which, 
through  all  those  apparent  energies  of 
man  and  nature  that  in  truth  are  but  forces 
of  disintegration,  the  world  was  really 
settling.  And,  himself  a  mere  circum- 
stance in  a  fatalistic  series,  to  which  the 
clay  of  the  potter  was  no  adequate  paral- 
lel, he  could  not  expect  to  be  "  loved  id 
return."  At  first,  indeed,  he  had  a  kind 
of  delight  in  his  thoughts—- in  the  eager 
pressure  forward,  to  whatsoever  conclu- 
sion, of  an  intellectual  gymnastic,  which 
was  like  the  making  of  Euclid.  Only, 
little  bv  little,  under  the  freezing  influ- 
ence of  the  propositions  themselves,  the 
theoretic  vitality  itself,  and  with  it  his 
old  eagerness  for  truth,  the  care  to  track 
it  from  proposition  to  proposition,  was 
chilled  out  of  him.  And,  in  fact,  the  con- 
clusion was  there  already  (might  be  fore- 
seen) in  the  premises.  By  a  singular 
perversity,  it  seemed  to  him  that  everv 
one  of  those  passing  affections  —  himself, 
alas  I  at  times  —  was  forever  trying  to  be 
—  to  assert  itself;  to  maintain  its  isolated 
and  petty  self,  by  a  kind  of  practical  lie  in 
things ;  all  through  every  incident  of  that 
hypothetic  existence  it  had  protested  that 
its  proper  function  was  to  die.  Surely! 
they  marred  the  freedom,  the  truth,  the 
beatific  calm  of  the  absolute  selfishness, 
which  could  not,  if  it  would,  pass  beyond 
the  circumference  of  itself;  to  which  at 
times,  with  a  fantastic  sense  of  well-being, 
he  found  himself  capable  of  a  kind  of 
fanatical  devotion.  And  those,  as  he  con- 
ceived, were  his  moments  of  genuine  the- 
oretic insight,  in  which,  under  the  abstract 
** light  perpetual,"  he  died  to  self;  while 
yet  the  intellect,  after  all,  had  attained  a 
freedom  of  its  own,  through  the  vigorous 
act  which  assured  him  that  as  nature  was 
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but  a  thought  of  his,  so  himself  also  was 
but  the  passing  thought  of  God. 

No !  rather  a  puzzle  only  —  an  anomaly 
—  upon  that  one,  white,  unruffled  con* 
sciousoess!  His  first  principle  once  rec- 
ognized, all  the  rest,  the  whole  array  of 
propositions  down  to  the  heartless  practi- 
cal  conclusion,  must  follow  of  themselves. 
Detachment;  to  hasten  hence;  to  fold  up 
one's  whole  self,  as  a  vesture  put  aside ; 
to  anticipate,  by  such  individual  force  as 
he  could  find  in  him,  the  slow  disiniegra* 
tion  by  which  nature  herself  is  levelling 
the  eternal  hills ;  here  would  be  the  se- 
cret of  peace,  of  such  dig:nity  and  truth  as 
there  could  be  in  a  world  which  after  all 
was  essentially  an  illusion.  For  Sebas- 
tian at  least,  the  world  and  the  individual 
alike  had  been  divested  of  all  effective 
purpose.  The  roost  vivid  of  finite  objects ; 
the  dramatic  episodes  of  Dutch  history ; 
the  brilliant  personalities  which  had  found 
their  parts  to  play  in  them ;  that  golden 
arty  surrounding  one  with  an  ideal  world, 
through  which  the  real  world  was  discern- 
ible  indeed  beyond,  but  eiberealized  by 
the  medium  through  which  it  came  to 
one,  ^  all  this,  for  most  men  so  powerful 
a  link  to  existence,  only  set  him  on  the 
Chougbt  of  escape  —  means  of  escape  — 
into  a  formless  and  nameless  infinite  world, 
evenly  grey.  The  very  emphasis  of  those 
objects,  their  importunity  to  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  finite  intelligence,  was  but  the 
measure  of  their  distance  from  what  really 
is.  Ooe*s  personal  presence  — the  pres- 
ence, such  ai  it  is,  of  the  most  incisive 
things  and  persons  around  one  —  could 
but  lessen  by  so  much,  that  which  really 
is ;  yet  is,  undeniably,  of  a  very  transient 
nature.  To  restore  tabula  rasa,  then, 
by  a  continual  effort  at  self  e£facement ! 
Actually  proud,  at  times,  of  his  curious, 
well-reasoned  nihilism,  he  could  only  re* 
gard  what  is  called  the  business  of  life  as 
DO  better  than  a  trifling  and  wearisome 
delay.  Bent  on  making  sacrifice  of  the 
rich  life  possible  for  him  (as  be  would 
readily  have  sacrificed  that  of  other  peo- 
ple) to  the  bare  and  formal  logic  of  the 
reply  to  a  query,  never  proposed  by  en- 
tirely healthy  minds,  regarding  the  remote 
conditions  and  tendencies  of  that  life,  he 
did  not  reflect  that  if  others  had  inquired 
as  scrupulously  the  world  could  never 
have  come  so  far  at  all  —  that  the  fact  of 
its  having  come  so  far  was  itself  a  weighty 
exception  to  his  hypothesis.  His  fantas- 
tic devotion  soaring  into  fanaticism,  into 
a  kind  of  religious  mania,  with  what  was 
really  a  vehement  assertion  of  his  indi- 
vidual willf  he  bad  formulated  duty  as  the 


principle  to  hinder  as  little  as  possible 
what  he  called  the  restoration  of  equilib* 
rium,  of  the  primary  consciousness  to  it- 
self —  its  relief  from  that  uneasy,  tetchy, 
unworthy  dream  of  a  world,  made  so  ill, 
or  dreamt  so  weakly  —  to  forget,  to  be 
forgotten. 

And  at  length  this  dark  fanaticism, 
losing  the  support  of  pride  in  the  mere 
novelty  of  a  reasoning  so  hard  and  dry, 
turned  round  upon  him,  as  our  fanaticism 
will,  in  black  melancholy.  The  theoretic, 
or  imaginative,  desire  to  urge  time's  creep- 
ing footsteps,  was  felt  now  as  the  physical 
fatigue  which  leaves  the  book  or  the  letter 
unfinished,  or  finishes  eagerly,  out  of  hand, 
for  mere  finishing's  sake,  unimportant 
business.  Strange  t  that  the  presence  to 
the  mind  of  a  metaphysical  abstraction 
should  have  had  this  power  over  one  so 
fortunately  endowed  for  the  reception  of 
the  sensible  world.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  so  with  him  but  for  the  concurrence 
of  physical  causes  with  the  influences 
proper  to  a  mere  thought.  The  moralist, 
indeed,  might  have  noted  that  a  kind  of 
pride,  a  morbid  fear  of  vulgarity,  lent 
secret  strengtii  to  the  intellectual  preju- 
dice, which  realized  duty  as  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  finite  objects,  the  fastidious 
refusal  to  be  or  do  any  limited  thing.  But 
beyond  this,  it  was  legible  in  his  own  ad- 
missions from  time  to  time,  that  the  body, 
following,  as  it  will  with  powerful  tem- 
peraments, the  lead  of  mind  and  the  will, 
the  intellectual  consumption  (so  to  term 
it)  had  been  concurrent  with,  strengthened 
and  was  strengthened  by,  a  vein  of  physical 
phthisis  —  by  a  merely  physical  accident, 
after  all,  of  his  bodily  constitution  ;  which 
might  have  taken  a  different  turn  had  an- 
other accident  led  him  to  the  hills  instead 
of  to  the  shore.  Is  it  only  the  result  of 
disease?  he  would  ask  himself  sometimes 
with  a  sudden  suspicion  of  his  intellectual 
cogency  —  this  persuasion  that  myself, 
and  all  that  surrounds  me,  are  but  a 
diminution  of  that  which  really  is?  —  this 
unkindly  melancholy? 

The  journal,  with  that  *' cruel"  letter  to 
Mademoiselle  van  Westrheene  coming  as 
the  last  step  in  the  rigid  process  of  theo- 
retic deduction,  circulated  among  the 
curious ;  and  people  made  their  judgments 
upon  it.  There  were  some  who  held  that 
such  opinions  should  be  suppressed  by 
law ;  that  they  were,  or  might  become, 
dangerous  to  society.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
confessor  of  his  mother  who  thought  of 
the  matter  most  justly.  The  aged  man 
smiled,  observing  how,  even  for  minds  by 
no  means  slight,  the  mere  dress  alters  the 
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look  of  a  familiar  thought  —  with  a  happy 
sort  of  smile  as  he  added  (meaning  that 
the  truth  of  Sebastian's  apprehension  was 
duly  covered  by  the  propositions  of  his 
own  creed,  and  quoting;  Sebastian's  fa- 
vorite pagan  wisdom  from  the  lips  of 
Saint  Paul)  'Mn  Him,  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being." 

Next  day,  as  Sebastian  escaped  to  the 
sea  under  the  long,  monotonous  line  of 
windmills,  in  comparative  calm  of  mind 
—  reaction  of  that  pleasant  morning  from 
the  madness  of  the  night  before  —  he  was 
making  light,  or  trying  to  make  light  with 
some  success,  of  his  late  distress.  He 
would  fain  have  thought  it  a  small  matter, 
to  be  adequately  set  at  rest  for  him  by 
certain  well-tested  influences  of  external 
nature,  in  a  long  visit  to  the  place  he  liked 
best;  a  desolate  house,  amid  the  sands  of 
the  Helder,  one  of  the  old  lodgings  of  his 
family,  —  property  now,  rather,  of  the  sea- 
birds,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  en- 
croaching tide;  though  there  were  still 
relics  enough  of  hardy,  sweet  things  about 
it,  to  form  what  was  to  Sebastian  the  most 
perfect  garden  in  Holland.  Here  he  could 
make  ** equation"  between  himself  and 
what  was  not  himself,  and  set  things  in 
order,  in  preparation  towards  such  delib- 
erate and  final  change  in  his  manner  of 
living  as  circumstances  so  clearly  neces- 
sitated. 

As  he  stayed  in  this  place,  with  one  or 
two  silent  serving  people,  a  sudden  rising 
of  the  wind  altered,  as  it  might  seem,  in  a 
few  dark,  tempestuous  hours,  the  entire 
world  around  him.  The  strong  wind 
changed  not  again  for  fourteen  days ;  and 
its  effect  was  a  permanent  one ;  so  that 
people  might  have  fancied  that  an  enemy 
had  indeed  cut  the  dykes  somewhere  —  a 
pinhole,  enough  to  wreck  the  ship  of 
Holland,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it, 
which  underwent  an  inundation  of  the  sea 
the  like  of  which  had  not  occurred  in  that 
province  for  half  a  century.  Only,  when 
the  body  of  Sebastian  was  found,  appar- 
ently not  long  after  death,  a  child  lay 
asleep,  swaddled  warmly  in  his  heavy  furs, 
in  an  upper  room  of  the  old  tower,  to 
which  the  tide  was  almost  risen;  though 
the  building  still  stood  firmly,  and  still 
with  the  means  of  life  in  plenty.  And  it 
was  in  the  saving  of  this  child,  with  a 
great  e£Eort,  as  certain  circumstances 
seemed  to  indicate,  that  Sebastian  bad 
lost  his  life. 

His  parents  were  come  to  seek  him, 
believing  him  bent  on  self-destruction, 
and  were  almost  glad  to  find  him  thus.  A 
learned  physician,  moreover,  endeavored 


to  comfort  his  mother  by  remarking  that 
in  any  case  he  must  certainly  have  died 
ere  many  years  were  passed,  slowly,  per- 
haps painfully,  of  a  disease  then  coming 
into  the  world ;  disease  begotten  by  the 
fogs  of  that  country  —  waters,  he  observed, 
not  in  their  place,  **  above  the  firmament  ** 
—  on  people  grown  somewhat  over-deli- 
cate in  their  nature  by  the  effects  of  mod- 
ern luxury. 


From  Good  Words. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  LATER  LIFE. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 
FIRST  PAPER. 

On  our  return  to  England  in  1843,  I 
was  full  of  energy  and  hope.  Glowing 
with  aspiration  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
great  domestic  happiness,  I  was  antici- 
pating a  busy,  perhaps  overburdened,  but 
nevertheless  congenial  life.  It  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  one  of  darkness,  perplexity, 
and  discouragement. 

On  March  12th,  1843,  ^^  ^^^  celebrated 
my  birthday  at  Heidelberg  by  a  pedestrian 
excursion  into  the  remnants  of  the  ancient 
Hardt  Forest,  where,  seated  at  the  foot  of 
a  mightv  pine-tree,  Frau  von  Schoultz,  the 
niece  of  the  Royal  Academician,  Thomas 
Phillips,  sang  so  splendidly,  in  Swedish, 
Geijer's  "Old  Gothic  Lion,"  an  heroic 
national  air  greatly  beloved  in  Sweden, 
that  some  peasant  girls  cutting  an  early 
growth  in  the  glades  of  the  wood  came 
forth,  and  with  brandished  sickles  kept 
time  to  the  strain. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  and  a  beautiful 
scene,  yet  marked  by  an  unspeakable  sad- 
ness, which  was  afterwards  to  dim  the 
brightness  of  our  lives.  Our  handsome, 
nimble  little  Claude,  then  in  his  tenth 
year,  and  called  by  his  preceptors  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  his  bril- 
liant attainments,  der  goldene  Junge^  was 
perceived  to  be  lame.  He  said,  "  It  was 
nothing."  But  when  we  insisted  on  an 
explanation,  he  confessed  to  his  right 
knee  being  tired.  "  It  hurt  him  just  a 
little ;  nothing  to  speak  of."  He  contin- 
ued to  limp,  and  we,  naturally  troubled, 
to  ask.  What  did  it  mean  ?  He  fancied 
it  was  sprained.  He  had  felt  it  ever  since 
M.  N.  (mentioning  an  English  youth),  fol- 
lowing him  up  the  staircase  about  Christ- 
mas, had  for  a  joke  lifted  htm  up  by  his 
collar  over  the  balustrade.  Somehow  he 
had  slipped  out  of  his  hand  and  dropped 
to  the  pavement,  but  he  had  lighted  on 
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his  feet.  He  had  not  been  hurt.  He  only 
felt  his  knee  when  he  was  tired. 

Poor  Claude !  He  seemed  so  bright 
and  cheerful  that,  by  some  strans:e  chance, 
although  shocked  by  the  disclosure,  we 
accepted  his  explanation.  The  entire 
party  returned  home  weary,  and  he  seem- 
ing not  more  so  than  the  rest,  we  forgot 
in  the  stir  and  occupation  of  leaving  Hei- 
delberg our  momentary  anxiety. 

But  after  my  husband  and  I  with  the 
younger  children  had  arrived  in  England, 
and  were  busy  settling  in  a  house  we  had 
taken  at  Upper  Clapton,  we  received  a 
letter  from  our  daughter  Annie,  then  re- 
siding in  a  French  family  at  Heidelberg, 
that  filled  us  with  dismay  and  anguish. 
Claude's  knee  hadsuddeniy  developed  the 
roost  alarming  features  of  disease.  The 
English  physician  at  Mannheim  who  had 
seen  him  desired  that  his  parents  might 
be  immediately  apprised  and  he  taken 
home.  With  scarcely  the  delay  of  an 
hour,  therefore,  William  set  off  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  brought  back  the  dear  child 
from  the  first-rate  private  school  where  we 
had  left  him  with  his  eldest  brother. 

The  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Liston,  who 
examined  the  knee,  considered  the  life  of 
the  sufferer  might  be  saved  by  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  limb.  Sir  Aston  Key,  after 
scrutinizing  the  case  thoroughly,  saw  dan- 
ger on  every  side.  The  knee  had  been 
jarred  by  the  sudden  dropping  of  the  boy's 
entire  weight  from  a  second  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  pavement.  His  naturally 
strong  constitution  had  been  weakened  by 
the  excessive  amount  of  study  peculiar  to 
German  schools,  and  which  he  had  pur- 
sued with  his  whole  being,  by  the  innu- 
tritious  food,  and  his  having  slept  in  a 
chamber  under  a  hot  metal  roof.  No 
means  had  been  immediately  taken  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  accident, 
which  had  likewise  been  aggravated  by 
the  pedestrian  excursion  into  the  Hardt 
Forest.  Thus  white  swelling  had  set  in, 
and  by  that  time  gained  such  entire  power 
over  the  system,  that  even  amputation 
could  not  arrest  it.  Sir  Aston  Key  told 
us  this  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and 
consideration ;  then,  declining  a  fee,  left 
us  to  our  sorrow. 

We  had  already  acquired  considerable 
faith  in  homoeopathy,  and  as  Dr.  Epps 
assured  us  that  it  succeeded  where  other 
methods  failed,  we  were  thankful  to  try  it, 
but  without  result.  The  poor  child  mean- 
time, in  bis  helpless  condition,  never 
murmured.  Once,  when  his  father  in 
great  distress  of  mind  suddenly  exclaimed 
to  him,  "  I  wish  the  lad  who  dropped  you 


had  to  undergo  all  this,  dear  Claude," 
raising  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
sorrow  and  surprise  he  replied,  **  Oh,  papa, 
don't  say  that.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  it.  Please  let  my  love  be  given  to  him, 
for  I  remember  him  with  nothing  but 
kindness."    And  the  message  was  sent. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge  remained  in- 
satiable. And  thus,  surrounded  by  a  per- 
fect library,  chiefly  consisting  ot  books 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  warm  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Tegg,  the  publisher,  of 
Cheapside,  reclining  in  his  little  carriage, 
he  was  drawn  about  our  large  garden  and 
the  pleasant  shrubbery  encompassing  our 
field,  and,  what  he  greatly  enjoyed,  for 
miles  into  the  country,  bis  father  and  I 
accompanying  him. 

Later  in  the  year  he  had  the  delight 
of  welcoming  back  his  elder  sister  and 
brother  under  the  escort  of  Herr  Miiller, 
a  favorite  usher  in  his  former  school,*  now 
to  his  satisfaction  engaged  by  us  as  tutor. 
Thus  he  was  gladdened  by  dear  old  asso- 
ciations; and  as  by  divine  mercy  he  did 
not  appear  to  suffer  much,  his  waning 
existence  was  gently  upheld  by  a  quiet 
happiness. 

Winter  came  and  went  By  that  time 
he  was  too  feeble  to  go  out  of  doors. 
Then  it  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  the 
springtime  of  his  life,  to  call  him  to  a  bet- 
ter home.  A  wild,  stormy  night  ushered 
in  March  I2,  1844,  ^^^  anniversary  of  that 
unfortunate  birthday  picnic.  The  wind 
roared  round  the  house,  the  rain  beat 
against  the  windows,  and  I,  sitting  up 
with  our  sick  child,  felt  my.  being  filled 
with  a  strange  terror  of  woe.  Morning 
came,  the  storm  subsided,  the  chamber 
was  dim  with  a  heavy  cloud.  Then  the 
sun  broke  through,  a  bright  ray  illumined 
the  bed  from  head  to  foot,  the  room  was 
full  of  light,  and  the  dear  spirit  had  de- 
parted. 

This  grief  came  into  our  lives  like  a 
pathetic  variation  in  a  painfully  familiar 
dirge,  reviving  a  sorrow  that  had  never 
been  really  vanquished.  After  father's 
death,  at  the  close  of  1823.  the  first  ques- 
tion with  his  widow,  daugnters,  and  sons- 
in-law  had  been,  What  was  Charles  to 
do  f  And  the  handsome,  manly,  generous- 
hearted  boy,  although  but  fifteen,  having 
no  occupation  at  home,  was  as  anxious  to 
fix  on  a  profession  as  any  of  us.  Father 
had  thought  of  the  law  for  him.  There 
seemed  some  uncertainty,  however,  wheth- 
er, as  a  Friend,  he  could  conscientiously 
fulfil  all  the  duties,  and  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges, of  an  attorney.  Richard  Phillips 
was  a  lawyer,  but  he  had  a  partner  not 
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beloa<;iog  to  our  Society  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness done  in  the  law  courts;  and  were 
Charles,  as  in  his  case,  reduced  to  mere 
conveyancing,  he  would  find  little  employ- 
ment in  Uttoxeter.  We  were  all  aware  of 
his  passion  for  the  sea  and  shipping,  and 
even  dreaded  its  consequences,  yet  we 
cast  our  fears  away  when  he  consented  to 
being  articled,  in  October,  1824,  to  Mr. 
Rowland  Roscoe,  a  merchant  of  Liver- 
pool. We  knew  the  enjoyment  he  would 
find  in  the  society  of  Anna  and  her  hus- 
band, with  whom  he  could  spend  his  lei- 
sure hours ;  and  he  was  to  board  with  an 
elderly  Quaker  couple,  Joseph  and  Mary 
Nicholson.  Alas,  how  little  attention  do 
parents  and  guardians  pay  to  the  innate 
tastes  and  abilities  of  the  young!  Had 
Charles,  who  displayed  great  skill  with 
his  lathe,  been  placed  with  a  shipbuilder 
instead  of  with  a  merchant,  his  sad  fate 
and  our  misery  might  have  been  averted. 

The  pride  and  hope  of  his  family,  and 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  Charles 
had  hitherto  led  a  most  guarded  and  se- 
cluded life ;  his  mind  had  been  carefully 
trained  in  moral  and  religious  principles 
by  his  indulgent  but  anxious  father ;  and 
his  attractive  exterior  and  manners  sub- 
jected to  the  peculiarities  of  Friends. 
Now  placed  in  a  more  exposed  situation, 
in  a  large  seaport,  the  natural  bias  speed- 
ily asserted  itself.  His  dress,  language, 
conversation,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as- 
sumed so  completely  the  character  of  a 
sailor  that  a  stranger  would  have  sup- 
posed him  born  and  bred  at  sea. 

How  carefully  and  .accurately  he  had 
studied  the  building  of  a  ship  is  proved 
by  a  three-masted  schooner,  about  a  foot 
in  height,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  pro- 
nounced by  connoisseurs  to  be  perfect  in 
all  its  parts,  which  be  constructed  in  his 
spare  hours,  and,  calling  it  the  Anna 
Mary,  sent  as  a  present  to  his  first  little 
niece,  my  daughter.  He  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  seafaring  youths,  who,  learn- 
ing that  he  was  the  only  son  of  a  widow, 
by  artful  persuasions  led  him,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  to  suppose  that  he 
would  relieve  his  mother  of  a  monetary 
burden,  if,  following  his  inclination  and 
providing  for  himself,  he  went  to  sea; 
and,  although  giving  great  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Roscoe,  in  August,  1825,  he  suddenly 
disappeared. 

He  left  his  lodgings  one  First-day  morn- 
ing, attired  in  his  best  suit,  which  awoke 
no  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  Nicholson,  until  the  next  day  came, 
and  he  had  not  returned.  Moreover,  the 
sailor's  jacket  and  trousers,  which  he  wore 


sometimes  when  employed  about  the  ship- 
ping, and  his  worsted  stockings  were 
found  to  be  missing.  A  letter,  addressed 
to  his  sister  Anna,  and  brought  to  land  by 
a  pilot,  informed  his  distracted  relatives 
that  **but  for  his  mother  he  should  earlier 
have  carried  out  his  resolution  to  go  to 
sea.  He  hoped,  however,  that,  as  she 
would  henceforth  be  burdened  with  no 
expenses  on  his  account,  she  would  allow 
herself  greater  comforts.  He  expected  to 
be  out  K>r  three  months,  and  would  write 
again  from  Quebec,  where  he  should  be 
in  about  four  weeks." 

We  learned  by  inquiry  later,  that  he  had 
engaged  himself  with  Captain  Bell,  part 
owner  of  the  trade  ship  the  Lady  Gordon  ; 
that  his  indentures  were  procured,  but 
owing  to  the  hurry  in  which  the  vessel 
went  to  sea,  were  left  unsigned ;  that  Bell 
had  been  detained  by  a  broken  leg  and 
his  place  supplied  by  a  Captain  Clement- 
son,  who  had  received  Charles,  with  the 
other  apprentices  and  sailors  of  the  Lady 
Gordon,  as  those  who  were  to  work  her 
to  Quebec. 

Nothing  more  was  to  be  ascertained, 
and  though  the  thought  was  bitter  of  our 
idolized  son  and  brother  having  thus  sev- 
ered himself  from  us,  we  believed  he  had 
acted  from  good  but  mistaken  motives, 
and  would  ultimately  do  well  wherever 
placed.  In  the  second  week  of  November 
the  shipping  intelligence ''mentioned  the 
Ladv  Gordon  as  lying  off  Quebec.  She 
would  then  be  homeward  bound,  and  no 
letter  from  Charles  having  arrived,  we 
concluded  we  should  not  receive  direct 
tidings  until  he  himself  was  in  port ;  and 
mother  hastened  to  Liverpool  to  meet  him. 

The  Lady  Gordon,  firm-timbered,  all 
her  tackle  trim,  after  a  most  prosperous 
voyage,  sailed  up  the  Mersey,  but  the 
strained  eyes  eagerly  watching  in  the 
docks  for  Charles,  saw  the  crew  leap  one 
by  one  on  shore  without  him.  Then  poor, 
wounded  hearts  learned  he  was  no  more. 

A  last  sad  letter,  and  the  statements  of 
the  crew,  especially  of  the  ship's  carpen- 
ter, told  the  terrible  tale.  Scarcely  had 
the  Lady  Gordon  left  Liverpool,  when  she 
encountered  head  winds  and  heavy  seas, 
which  made  her  toil  on  her  northern  way 
for  seven  weeks.  She  had  been  out  a 
month  when  Charles,  ordered  aloft  for 
some  change  of  sail,  was  precipitated  to 
the  deck,  breaking  his  leg  in  the  fall. 
There  was  no  surgeon  on  board,  but  the 
captain  ordered  all  that  was  possible  in 
the  circumscribed  space  and  with  the  lim- 
ited supplies  of  the  vessel,  to  be  done  for 
the  injured  lad;  and  the  sailors,  roughi 
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hearty  Cumberland  men,  waited  on  him 
as,  with  pale  and  altered  face»  his  body 
raciced  with  pain,  his  mind  with  regret, 
self*banished  from  home  and  country,  he 
lay  studying  the  Bible  as  his  only  re- 
source,  and  finding  in  its  sacred  pages 
consolation  and  encouragement.  At  length 
the  Lady  Gordon  reached  Quebec,  and 
the  seamen,  in  mournful  array,  bore  him 
to  the  great  hospital  and  convent  of  the 
Hdtel  Dieu,  where  gentle  women,  over- 
flowing with  love  and  pity,  received, 
soothed,  and  tended  him  in  his  sisters' 
stead. 

Anna  had  later  a  visit  from  a  Quaker 
sea  captain,  named  William  Boodle.  He 
bad  been  in  a  provision  shop  in  Quebec, 
when  a  French  physician  entered,  and 
after  observing  his  attire  and  mode  of 
speech,  told  him  that  a  young  man,  a 
stranger  from  England  and  one  of  his 
Society,  who  was  lying  ill  at  the  hospital, 
bad  requested  him  if  he  saw  any  of  the 
Friends,  to  ask  them  to  call  on  him.  Cap- 
tain Boodle  went  immediately.  He  sat 
some  time  with  Charles,  who  confided  to 
him  the  whole  sad  story,  from  the  moment 
of  his  forming  the  desperate  resolution  of 
going  to  sea  to  the  occasion  of  his  being 
in  the  hospital.  He  lamented  most  deeply 
the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  but 
spoke  of  the  comfort  he  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  expressed  the  most  yearning 
affection  for  bis  beloved,  distant  relatives, 
and  the  most  unbounded  gratitude  to  his 
devoted  caretakers.  He  thought  the  doc- 
tors and  nuns  did  more  for  him  than  for 
any  other  patient.  He  took  the  captain's 
band  between  his  own  and  held  it,  as  if  he 
could  not  let  him  go. 

The  honest,  kind-hearted  sailor,  greatly 
affected  by  the  interview,  parted  from  him 
with  the  intention  of  speedily  renewing  it. 
But  when  next  he  went,  Charles's  leg  had 
been  amputated,  and  be  was  allowed  to 
see  no  one  except  his  doctors  and  nurses. 
The  captain  called  again,  and  learned  that 
be  had  expired.  Dr.  Holmes,  one  of  the 
physicians,  most  kindly  wrote  us  that  be 
bad  been  with  Charles  when  he  passed 
away,  and  bis  last  words  were  of  his 
mother. 

And  that  mother,  bowing  her  head  in 
submission,  felt  divine  love  had  found  her 
poor  boy  and  borne  him  to  the  haven  of 

Seace,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  trou* 
Hog  and  all  temptation  to  sin  is  at  an 
end.  Yet  for  long  weeks  and  months  it 
seemed  to  her  a  terrible  dream,  from  which 
she  most  wake  to  find  her  bright,  buoyant 
Charles  at  her  s^dei  until  she  held  in  her 
band  an  indubitable  document,  signed  by 


the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  governor  of  Can- 
ada, certifying  that  **  Charles  Botham,  a 
mariner,  aged  seventeen  years,  died  on 
the  3rd  of  November  in  the  H6tel  Dieu, 
and  was  buried  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1825,  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  parish 
church  of  the  Protestant  parish  of  Que- 
bec." 

One  other  great  sorrow  awaited  mother, 
the  departure  of  her  beloved,  hitherto 
almost  inseparable  youngest  daughter, 
with  her  husband  and  little  children,  to 
America  in  1842.  This  grief  was  followed, 
a  few  years  later,  by  the  tidings  of  that 
daughter's  death.  They  came  as  her 
summons  to  the.  better  land.  She  was 
residing  with  us  at  the  time  of  her  decease, 
and  was  interred  by  the  side  of  Claude  in 
the  Friends'  burial  ground,  Stoke  New- 
ington. 

In  looking  back  to  the  period  of  my 
mother's  abode  with  us,  1  am  struck  with 
affectionate  admiration  at  the  remem- 
brance of  her  great  tact  and  forbearance 
under  circumstances  not  readily  assimilat- 
ing with  her  convictions,  and  of  her  keen 
observation  and  good  sense  which  would 
have  preserved  us  from  various  pitfalls 
had  we  been  willing  to  profit  by  them. 
She  chiefly  employed  herself  reading  or 
knitting  in  her  own  room,  and  merely  saw 
our  intimate  friends,  who  were  very  favor- 
ablv  impressed  by  her  peaceful  exterior 
and  unsectarian  utterances.  But  whilst 
she  highly  approved  of  our  literary  pro- 
ductions and  sentiments,  she  took  excep- 
tion to  our  advocacy  of  the  stage,  from  the 
persuasion  that  virtuous  persons  assum- 
ing fictitious  characters  became  ultimately 
what  they  simulate.  She  consequently 
eschewed  some  estimable  actresses,  our 
familiar  associates,  terming  them  **  stage 
girls  whom  she  pitied,  but  whose  accom- 
plishments she  abhorred." 

All  friends,  however,  were  not  so  severe 
as  my  excellent  mother  in  their  condem- 
nation of  actresses,  for  Charlotte  Cusb- 
man  met  with  great  appreciation  from  a 
wealthy  Quaker  manufacturer  in  York- 
shire. On  one  occasion,  when  staying 
with  her  great  friend  Eliza  Cook  at  his 
fine  mansion,  she  received  from  him  an 
entire  piece  of  a  woollen  fabric,  similar 
to  modern  Cashmere,  of  his  manufacture, 
and  of  a  new  dark  color  called  steel-blue, 
which  was  worn  by  both  ladies  with  no 
little  pride.  Miss  Cook,  who  dressed  in 
a  very  masculine  style  that  was  considered 
strange  at  the  time,  with  short  hair  parted 
on  one  side,  and  a  tight-fitting  lapelled 
bodice  showing  a  shirt-front  and  ruffle, 
looked  well  in  her  dark  steel-blue ;  and 
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Miss  Cushman,  who  possessed  a  strongly 
built,  heroic  figure,  oot  less  so. 

The  fact  of  some  ladies  of  our  acquaint- 
ance recommending  a  house  in  their 
neighborhood  had  led  us  to  settle  at  the 
East  End  of  London.  The  choice  was 
not  an  unwise  one.  We  were  within  easy 
reach  of  the  great  publishing  mart  of  Pa- 
ternoster Row,  and  of  vast  districts  teem- 
ing with  ignorance  and  squalor,  for  whose 
amelioration  we  were  desirous  of  labor- 
ing; and  as  nature,  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  social  refinement,  seemed 
necessary  to  our  mental  well-being,  there 
was  the  rural  character  still  pervading 
Clapton  and  the  old-fashioned  dignity  of 
its  sedate  mansions  within  well  -  kept 
grounds,  suggestive  of  much  accumulated 
comfort  and  satisfactory  dealings  with 
Lombard  Street.  In  1844  we  moved  from 
Upper  to  Lower  Clapton,  to  one  of  a 
couple  of  well-built,  substantially  finished 
houses  of  the  last  century,  called  "the 
Elms,"  from  the  row  of  noble  old  elm-trees 
in  their  front.  It  contained  ample  wain- 
scoted chambers,  and  a  broad  staircase  of 
polished  oak,  leading  to  spacious  recep- 
tion-rooms ;  whilst  the  windows  at  the 
back  looked  into  the  pleasant  garden,  with 
its  creeper  festooned  walls,  long  lawn,  and 
flowering  shrubs,  and  beyond  to  quiet 
meadows,  through  which  flowed  the  River 
Lea,  to  vast  marshes,  and  the  woodland 
line  of  Epping  Forest. 

We  had  for  next-door  neighbors,  and 
thence  for  lifelong  friends,  Mr.  Henry 
Baieman  and  his  family.  He'was  a  mer- 
chant and  Congregationalist,  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and 
deservedly  esteemed  in  Nonconformist 
circles  for  his  active  benevolence,  promo- 
tion of  religious  freedom,  calm,  outspoken 
denunciation  of  evil,  unflinching  adher- 
ence to  duty,  and  faithful  trust  io  God 
under  all  circumstances. 

We  had  also  living  near  us  from  1846 
our  warm-hearted  and  gifted  German 
friend  Freiligrath,  who  on  account  of  bis 
political  opinions  had  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  England,  and  was  honor- 
ably supporting  himself,  his  wife,  and 
little  children,  in  the  employment  of 
Messrs.  Huth.  But  in  1848  the  famous 
lyric  poet  hastened  back  to  his  native  land 
to  share  in  the  revolution,  in  some  minor 
engagement  of  which  outbreak  our  son's 
former  tutor,  Herr  Miiller,  fell. 

At  the  Elms,  a  little  girl,  the  chosen 
playmate  and  counsellor  of  mv  younger 
children,  Octavia  Hill,  devisea,  even  in 
their  games,  schemes  for  improving  and 
brightening  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  op- 


pressed. And  the  retiring  and  meditative 
young  poet,  Alfred  Tennyson,  charmed 
our  seclusion  by  the  recitation  of  his  ex* 
quisite  poetry:  — 

Like  an  i^lian  harp  that  wakes 

No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 

Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes, 

I  may  also  mention  in  connection  with 
this  period  of  our  life  that  my  husband, 
on  the  announcement  of  his  intended 
"Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  received 
in  1838  a  letter  from  Manchester,  signed 
E.  C.  Gaskell,  drawing  his  attention  to  a 
flne  old  seat,  Clopton  Hall,  near  Stratford- 
oo-Avon.  It  described  in  so  powerful 
and  graphic  a  manner  the  writer's  visit  as 
a  schoolgirl  to  the  mansion  and  its  in- 
mates, that  in  replying  he  urged  his  cor- 
respondent to  use  her  pen  for  the  public 
benefit.'  This  led  to  his  receiving  at  the 
Elms  for  criticism  the  first  volume  of  a 
novel,  describing  with  great  feeling  and 
local  knowledge  the  life  of  the  Lancashire 
operatives.  William,  delighted  by  its 
perusal,  bade  Mrs.  Gaskell  go  on  and 
prosper;  and  in  1848  "  Mary  Barton "  ap» 
peared.  It  immediately  obtained  a  most 
cordial  welcome  from  the  reading  world. 

My  husband,  considering  the  remedy 
for  the  wrongs  of  labor  to  be  the  adoption 
of  the  co-operative  principle,  or  the  com- 
bination of  work,  skill,  and  capital  by  the 
operatives  themselves,  wrote  **  Letters  on 
Labor,*'  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Co-operative  League.  Its  object  was 
to  supply  the  industrious  classes,  both 
male  and  female,  with  gratuitous  informa- 
tion 00  the  great  social  questions  of  the 
day,  unfettered  by  sectarian  theologv  or 
party  politics,  with  the  motto,  **  Benent  to 
all,  and  injury  to  none."  He  was  asked 
to  preside  at  co-operative  meetings,  and 
to  lecture  on  the  subject  in  different  towns 
in  the  kingdom ;  but  in  complying,  a  series 
of  disappointments  soon  proved  to  him 
that  it  would  require  years  of  active, 
steady  effort  before  any  practical  success 
could  be  attained,  the  masses  being  quite 
unprepared  calmly  and  wisely  to  consider 
great  principles. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  absence 
at  Leeds,  where  the  interest  displayed  in 
co-operation  by  the  population  formed  a 
cheering  contrast  to  the  general  apathy, 
that  I  was  subjected  to  a  peculiar  expe- 
rience, whose  awful  reality  has  never 
passed  away  from  my  mind.  1  had  retired 
to  rest  io  good  health  and  spirits,  when 
suddenly  a  strange,  alarming  sense  of 
perplexity,  of  impending,  all-embracing 
darkness  and  evil  overwhelmed  me*    My 
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the  beavT  foor-post  bedstead 
BC  I  was  not  ill,  nor  fatat« 
did  I  tkimk  it  reqaisite  to  call  assist- 
Jij  dear  old  mother  occapied  the 
room  next  me,  mj  crovn^op  son  and 
e  withro  reach,  bat  I  needed 
le  of  them.  I  knew  the  power  which 
coo  trolled  me  was  either  mental  or  spirit- 
BaL  Sorely  I  most  have  cried  to  God  for 
help,  as  slowl J  the  horror  of  «reat  dark- 
ness passed  away,  and  all  was  tranquil 
within  me.  It  was,  I  am  willinjr  to  be- 
ltc¥e,  a  token  permitted  by  divine  love 
and  wisdom  to  warn  and  prepare  me  for 
the  discipline  required  to  loosen  my  trust 
in  tbe  creatore  and  place  it  wholly  in  the 
Creator.  A  time  of  calamity  ensued ;  we 
had  severe  losses  and  mortifications,  and 
|rained  new  and  sad  revelations  of  human 
nature. 

William,  after  cherish inj;  for  many 
years  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  pe- 
riodical literature  —  a  plan  delayed  by 
onr  residence  in  Germany  —  had  in  1846 
become  one  of  the  editors  and  part  pro- 
prietor of  a  cheap  weekly  journal,  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  instruction  and  im- 
provement of  the  people.  We  were  both 
uncompromising  advocates  of  the  working 
classes ;  and  as  we  considered  sin  to  be 
tbe  result  of  the  defective  education  of 
mankind,  we  aimed  at  universal  progress 
by  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  eleva- 
tion of  the  human  race ;  believing  that  with 
tbe  growth  of  the  mind,  and  its  freedom 
from  adverse  circumstances,  religion 
would  come  of  itself.  Finding  his  literary 
plans  frustrated,  and  himself  made  respon- 
sible for  liabilities  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  William  retired  from  the  concern, 
and  in  January,  1847,  started  Howitfs 
JournaL  of  which  he  was  sole  proprietor 
and  1  joint  editor. 

Assisted  by  Samuel  Smiles,  a  most 
able  defender  of  tbe  rights  of  industry 
and  the  benefits  of  self-culture,  sod  other 
gifted  and  popular  writers,  we  sought,  in 
an  attractive  form,  to  urge  tbe  laboring 
classes,  by  means  of  temperance,  self-edu- 
cation, and  moral  conduct,  to  be  their  own 
benefactors.  Our  magazine  proved,  like 
its  predecessor,  a  pecuniary  failure ;  and 
Ebenezer  Elliott  remarked  to  us,  in  a 
shrewd,  pithy  letter :  **  Men  engaged  in  a 
death  struggle  for  bread  will  pay  for 
amusement  when  they  will  not  for  instruc- 
tion. They  woo  laughter  to  unscare  them 
—  that  they  may  forget  their  perils,  their 
wrongs,  and  their  oppressors,  and  play  at 
nndespair.  If  you  were  able  and  will- 
ing to  fill  the  journal  with  fun  it  would 
pay.** 


1     Curiously  enough,  a  niece  of  Ebeneter 
-  Elliott's  might  herself  in  after  years  have 
•  benefited  by  his  advice.    She  was  a  work* 
Ung  woman,  and  told  me,  amongst  other 
j  schemes  for  the  elevation  of  her  neighbors, 
I  she  had  a  school  for  poor  country  lads, 
and,  not  confining  the  instruction  to  ele- 
mentary subjects,  taught  them  to  write 
essays.      She  had,  however,  been  much 
disconcerted  bv  a  pupil  saying,  **  Ay,  mis- 
sis, l*m  sick  o  these  nesses.*' 

In  the  spring  of  1847  Edward  Youl 
made  our  acquaintance.  He  was  about 
thirty,  with  abundant  black  hair,  and,  be* 
ing  very  short-sighted,  wore  spectacles. 
He  mentioned  that  be  was  a  Cambridge 
graduate,  and  a  classical  tutor,  but,  hav- 
ing just  finished  the  education  of  bis  late 
pupil,  he  resolved  to  seek  no  other  en* 
gagement,  but  devote  himself  to  litera* 
ture.  Later  he  added — in  confidence -~ 
that  he  was  struggling  with  poverty  for 
conscience'  sake.  He  was  the  only  child 
of  a  pawnbroker,  who  had  amassed  a 
large  fortune,  and  died  intestate ;  but  he 
was  determined  to  die  of  starvation  rather 
than  claim  such  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  had 
married  a  lady  in  straitened  circumstances 
connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 
We  believed  the  romantic  story,  which 
was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  his  clever 
writings,  permitted  him  to  come  to  our 
house,  introduced  him  to  several  of  our 
friends,  and  procured  him,  amongst  other 
literary  employment,  a  permanent  engage* 
ment  with  John  Cassell,  who  gave  him  a 
salary  of  jf20o  per  annum  for  what 
amounted  to  about  three  days'  work  a 
week,  on  tbe  Standard  of  Freedom*  In 
this  situation  be  displayed  remarkable 
efficiency;  but  when  he  had  been  about 
a  year  with  Mr.  Cassell  he  became  very 
lazy,  and  consequently,  after  repeated 
warnings,  was  discharged  in  the  summer 
of  1849. 

Still  we  did  not  wish  to  abandon  Mr. 
Youl,  and  as  bis  wife  (who  bad  never  at- 
tracted us)  manifested  an  insatiable  desire 
to  go  on  the  stage,  our  friend  Charles 
Kean  very  obligingly  obtained  her  an  en- 
gagement with  a  manafjrer  at  Hull;  and 
Mr.  Lin  wood,  a  Unitarian  minister,  who 
bad  become  a  Congregationalist  and  tbe 
purchaser  of  the  Eclectic  Review^  con- 
sented to  meet  Youl  at  our  house  —  we 
were  then  living  in  Avenue  Road,  Re* 
gent's  Park  — on  Sunday  evening,  No- 
vember nth,  to  secure  bim  as  a  regular 
contributor. 

How  great,  then,  was  nw  surprise  to 
ceive  a  call  the  previous  Friday  from  a 
respectable  woman,  who,  introducing  her- 
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self  as  Mrs.  Copelaod,  of  1 1  Upper  Stam- 
ford Street,  Blackfriars,  demanded  the 
rent  due  to  her  from  September.  How 
still  greater  my  coosternatioD  wheo  she, 
with  equal  amazement  at  my  ignorance, 
explained,  that  a  gentleman  named  Youl 
bad  taken  her  rooms  for  poor  Mrs.  How- 
itt,  who  was  in  such  destitution  that  she 
was  compelled  to  make  private  applica- 
tion for  relief  to  the  nobility,  adding,  '*  I 
was  very  sorry  for  you,  ma'am,  I  am  sure, 
but  when  letters,  evidently  containing 
money,  and  sealed  with  coronets,  kept 
coming,  and  I  never  got  my  rent,  1  made 
so  bold  as  to  learn  your  address  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  you  living  in  so  good  a  house." 

The  next  day  my  husband,  after  ob* 
taining  a  warrant  for  YouKs  apprehen- 
sion, and  a  detective  to  put  on  his  track, 
proceeding  along  Stamford  Street,  recog- 
nized him  approaching  at  a  great  distance, 
when  suddenly,  although  without  specta- 
cles, Youl  dived  down  a  by-lane  and 
entirely  disappeared.  He  must  have  in- 
stantly gone  to  Hull,  as  his  wife  wrote  to 
me  on  the  morrow,  Sunday :  **  My  hus- 
band will  make  every  explanation  if  you 
will  forgive  him.  Dear  Mrs.  Howitt,  pray 
think  of  our  prospects',  and  mine  will  be 
sacrificed  with  his,  and  they  are  just  open- 
ing so  bright." 

The  ensuing  day  Youl,  from  York, 
wrote  a  begging  letter  in  my  name  to 
Macaulay,  and  received  ;£io  by  return  of 
post.  The  detective  traced  him  to  Leeds, 
where  he  seemed  to  sink  into  the  gr^iund, 
for,  impatient  of  the  stigma  lying  upon  me 
in  many  unknown  quarters,  I  insisted,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  our  legal  adviser, 
on  sending  a  statement  of  the  fraud  to 
the  daily  papers.  We  had  immediately 
instituted  an  extensive  inquiry,  and  found 
that  amongst  other  persons  of  rank  and 
influence,  he  had  forged  my  name  to 
Lords  John  Russell,  Lansdowne,  Den- 
man,  Mahone,and  Brougham.  The  latter, 
writing  in  explication  from  Cannes,  stated 
that  on  receiving  an  application  from  me, 
speaking  of  great  pecuniary  difficulties 
and  requiring  immediate  assistance,  he 
bad  instantly  sent  it  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
with  a  strong  recommendation  to  settle  a 
pension  on  me,  applied  on  my  behalf  to 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  himself  for- 
warded ;£2o.  He  would,  if  needful,  re- 
turn from  Cannes  to  give  evidence.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  generously  remitted  £$0, 
The  forged  letters  returned  to  me  were 
written  in  a  crawling,  exaggerated  strain. 
In  acknowledging  a  donation  from  the 
Bishop  of   Oxford  (Wilberforce)  1  was 


made  to  say :  **  I  went  down  on  my  knees 
and  thanked  God  who  had  moved  bis  lord* 
ship*s  heart  to  such  noble  kindness  to 
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me. 

In  December  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  sent 
us  word  that  an  individual,  who  in  the 
previous  summer  had  extracted  ;£2o  from 
him  under  the  assumed  name  of  Thomas 
Cooper,  author  of  '*Tbe  Purgatory  of 
Suicides,"  had  written  to  him  from  Liver- 
pool, and  was  certainly  our  man.  The 
same  evening  our  eldest  son  and  the  de- 
tective went  to  Liverpool,  put  themselves 
into  communication  with  the  police,  the 
post-office,  and  the  owners  of  the  Ameri- 
can packets;  but  Youl  eluded  their  vigi- 
lance. In  the  following  April,  1850,  Mrs. 
Youl  called  in  Liverpool  on  the  wife  of  the 
celebrated  manufacturing  chemist.  Dr. 
Muspratt,  and  sister  to  Charlotte  Cush- 
man,  saying  **  her  husband  was  the  per- 
son who  had  made  use  of  my  name  to 
obtain  money.  It  was  only  lately  she 
had  learnt  what  he  had  done.  **  I  never 
saw  a  poor  creature  in  such  affliction," 
wrote  Mrs.  Muspratt;  "she  has  pawned 
everything,  even  her  wedding  ring.  I 
gave  ber  the  money  to  go  to  London, 
where  she  hoped  she  might  find  some  as- 
sistance." 

Some  years  afterwards,  John  Cassell 
encountered  Youl  sitting  opposite  him  in 
a  New  York  eating-house.  Although  dif- 
ferently disguised  he  recognized  the  voice 
and  features,  and  accosted  him  by  name. 
Youl,  however,  most  coolly  denied  ever 
having  been  in  England.  In  March,  1870^ 
one  Robert  Spring,  alias  Sprague,  alias 
Redfero  Hawley  and  a  host  of  other 
aliases,  was  tried  and  convicted  in  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  Philadelphia 
for  false  pretences ;  and  experts  believed 
this  man  and  Youl  were  identical.  He 
had  been,  in  America,  **the  distracted 
father  of  a  large  family,"  *'  a  poor  widow 
with  a  few  autographs  of  the  distinguished 
dead,"  "the  orphan  daughter  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson,"  "Maggie  Ramsey  under 
religious  convictions,"  "the  kind  Dr. 
Hawley,"  etc.  We  were  assured  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, that  "the  various  dodges  he  was 
discovered  to  have  originated  and  success- 
fully played,  the  versatility  of  character 
he  had  assumed,  the  systematic  mode  of 
keeping  bis  accounts  (for  his  ledger  bad 
been  captured),  the  very  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  he  bad  shaped  bis  frauds 
to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  law  if  caught, 
and  the  success  with  which  he  bad  for 
years  foiled  all  efforts  to  trace  him  out, 
would,  if  given  in  a  narrative  form  to  the 
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public,  present  them  with  the  picture  of 
the  prince  of  swiodlers.'* 

I  had  earlier  often  said  and  honestly 
thought  that  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  combat 
with  one's  self  and  stand  victor;  and 
when  residing  in  Avenue  Road  I  deter- 
mined to  be  strong  and  joyful,  life  under 
all  circumstances  was  full  of  riches,  which 
]  would  neither  disregard  nor  squander. 
Thus  treasuring  up  ail  the  simple  elements 
of  beauty  around  me  I  still  remember  the 
charm  of  a  suburban  spring  morning;  up 
and  down  the  road  the  lilacs  and  tacama- 
haca  coming  into  leaf,  the  almond-trees 
full  of  blossom,  and  the  sun  shining  amid 
masses  of  soft,  silvery  cloud.  Then  again 
there  was  rural  Belsize  Lane,  delightful  at 
all  seasons,  with  its  lofty  elms  and  luxu- 
riant hedgerows  of  rosebushes,  elders, 
and  hawthorn.  How  green  too  were  the 
sloping  fields  leading  from  the  St.  John's 
Wood  end  of  Belsize  Lane  to  Haropstead  1 

I  remember  walking  with  my  husband 
down  these  fields  one  brilliant  Sunday 
morning  in  the  spring  of  1851,  with  all 
London  lying  before  us,  when  we  suddenly 
saw  a  wonderful  something  shining  out  in 
the  distance  like  a  huge  diamond,  the  true 
** mountain  of  light.'*  It  marked  the  first 
Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  a  new 
feature  not  only  in  the  fine  view  but  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  met  a  humble 
Londoner  evidently  on  his  way  to  Hamp- 
stead  Heath.  William  said  to  him,  **Turn 
round  and  look  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
shining  out  in  the  distance."  He  did  so 
and  exclaiming,  **  Oh  1  thank  you,  sir,  how 
wonderful ! "  stood  gazing  as  long  as  we 
conid  see  him. 


From  The  Leisure  Hoar. 
A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  SINAL 

IT  ISABELLA  BIRD  BISHOP,  AUTHOR  OP  "  UN- 
BEATEN TRACKS  IN  JAPAN,"  "A  LADY'S 
UDK  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,"   ETC. 

U. 

The  routine  of  the  day  will  not  be  varied 
onless  some  unforeseen  event  happens. 
Up  to  this  halting-place  the  journey  has 
been  monotonous;  an  expanse  of  hard, 
gravelly  sand,  with  low  red  ranges  of  hills 
on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  here  and  there 
rocks  a  few  feet  high,  the  shingly  bed  of  a 
dry  wady,  with  tufts  of  wormwood  here 
and  there,  a  skeleton  of  a  camel  at  inter- 
vals,  suggestive  of  the  end  of  unwilling 
labors,  a  whitish-blue  sky,  and  a  sun  which 
blazes  and  scintillates  so  long  as  it  is 


above  the  horizon.  About  two  hours 
after  leaving  Ain  Musa  the  wind  changed 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  air  became 
very  sultry  and  oppressive.  The  wind  is 
strong  enough  to  blow  the  sand  against 
us  in  stinging  drifts,  and  is  dry  and  hot, 
as  if  it  came  over  hot  metal.  Yesterday 
at  noon  the  mercury  was  107^  (F.)  in  the 
shade,  at  89^  in  my  tent  at  night ;  to-day 
there  has  been  no  shade  in  which  to  test 
the  temperature,  and  now,  at  7  p.m.,  it  is 
at  91^  in  the  tent.  The  sand  is  so  hot  as 
to  burn  the  feet  uncomfortably  if  one  has 
only  stockings  on.  The  glare  from  the 
sand  and  the  vibration  of  the  heated  lower 
strata  of  the  air  have  been  very  distressing 
tOi<]av.  About  noon  I  saw,  some  miles 
ahead,  a  lovely  scene  —  a  sheet  of  bright 
blue  water,  with  tall,  graceful  palms  re- 
flected in  it.  I  asked  Hassan  if  he  could 
not  camp  there  as  well  as  here,  but  he 
shook  his  head  and  said  something  in 
Arabic.  As  the  shadows  lengthened,  and 
the  heat  and  fatigue  increased,  still  that 
tantalizing  blue  water  with  the  mirrored 
palms  beckoned  me  forward,  but  the 
weary  tramp  brought  us  no  nearer,  and 
before  sunset  it  faded  as  a  vision,  leaving 
nothing  behind  but  the  scorching  sand. 
Though  on  the  lobkout  for  the  mirage, 
this  was  so  real  and  beautiful  (hat  I  was 
entirely  deceived,  and  supposed  that  we 
were  nearing  an^oasis. 

To-day  we  met  a  caravan  of  six  American 
clergymen  on  camels,  with  a  dragoman, 
two  mounted  servants,  and  eleven  bag- 
gage camels.  One  of  these  still  carried 
claret,  two  more  barrels  of  water,  one, 
coops  still  containing  fowls  and  a  sheep, 
and  the  others  were  loaded  with  camp 
equipage  —  tents,  beds,  chairs,  tables,  etc. 

For  in  the  desert  when  men  meet. 
They  pass  not  as  in  peaceful  street. 

So  the  travellers  came  up  to  me  and  we 
exchanged  experiences.  They  were  four 
days  **out"  from  Sinai;  they  had  found 
the  Greek  monks  grasping  and  exorbitant 
in  their  charges;  the  heat  had  been  in- 
tense for  two  days;  did  I  not  think  I  was 
running  a  risk  in  going  alone  ?  etc.  They 
invited  me  to  dine  with  them,  but  my 
scanty  fare  seemed  more  suitable  for  a 
pilgrimage  than  their  four  or  five  courses 
eaten  at  a  table;  and,  though  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  compare  notes  with 
them,  I  was  so  anxious  to  push  on  that 
we  parted.  They  were  in  much  fear  of 
being  detained  at  the  quarantine  station. 

With  this  exception,  I  have  not  seen 
man,  beast,  bird,  or  insect  for  two  days, 
and  not  a  trace  of  man.    The  glossiness 
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which  the  deftert  takes  from  the  repeated 
passage  of  the  spongy  feet  of  camels  has 
been  efiEaced  by  the  drifting  sand,  so  that 
the  desert  is  literally  the  **  trackless  des- 
ert.'* Along  the  wadys  I  have  seen  a 
few  stunted  tamarisks  (manna-trees),  some 
wizened  brooms  (the  juniper  of  the  Bible), 
some  tufts  of  wormwood,  and  some  yellow 
gourds,  the  shape  and  size  of  Seville 
oranges,  lying  among  shrivelled  leaves. 
The  Uedaween  collect  these  gourds  with 
great  care.  They  scoop  out  most  of  the 
inside  and  let  goat's  milk  stand  in  the 
rind.  This  milk,  which  is  very  nauseous, 
is  the  medicine  which  they  most  prize,  the 
gourd  being  the  fruit  of  the  colocynth. 

The  wadys,  which  are  simply  rents  or 
depressions,  down  which  water,  when 
there  is  any,  flows,  are  the  great  high- 
ways of  this  peninsula,  without  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  beasts  of  burden 
to  penetrate  the  granitic  ranges  of  the 
interior.  In  the  winter  and  early  spring 
these  valleys  or  depressions  or  water- 
courses —  for  a  wady  may  be  any  one  of 
these  —  are  for  a  few  hours  or  days  the 
beds  of  tremendous  torrents.  When  the 
rains  have  run  off  pools  remain  for  a  time, 
but  these  have  dried  up  already. 

Last  night,  after  a  'toilsome  march  of 
ten  hours,  we  encamped  at  Wady  Sadur,  a 
stony  depression  marked  by  a  few  stunted 
tamarisks,  from  which  there  is  a  view  of  a 
striking,  isolated  peak  called  Gebel  Bisher. 
The  heat  during  the  night  was  great,  and 
though  I  slept  soundly  I  awoke  unre- 
freshed  and  unwilling  to  move  on.  To- 
day the  heavens  have  been  '*as  brass,"  or 
rather  as  steel,  and  the  earth  "as  iron." 

Wady  esh  Sheykh^  Easter  Sunday.  ^^ 
I  have  encamped  here  to-day  with  the 
traditional  Sinai  within  an  hour's  journey, 
and  Gebel  Serbal,  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  peninsula  opposite  the  camp,  rising 
magnificently  above  two  curtain  ranges 
which  form  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
]  arranged  with  my  escort  to  take  a  **  Sab- 
bath "  to-day,  my  seventh  day  from  Ain 
Musa.  This  wady  is  a  broad,  shelving 
depression  of  stones  and  gravel  dotted 
over  with  gray  tamarisk  shrubs  and  boul- 
ders of  granite.  1  am  sitting  "  in  the  tent 
door  in  the  cool  of  the  day,"  but "  the  cool " 
is  95^.  The  mercury  did  not  fall  below 
90^  last  night  in  my  tent.  For  three  days 
the  khamseen^  or  hot  wind,  has  blown 
strongly,  and  the  sun,  with  rays  untem- 
pered  either  by  mist  or  cloud,  has  glared 
fiercely  down  from  a  bright  blue  sky. 
The  blue  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were  left 
behind  on  the  third  day  from  Aio  Musa, 
and  the  mocking  waters  of  the  mirage, 


with  their  waving  palms,  vanished  from 
the  plains.  The  mercury  in  the  shade 
has  marked  from  105^  to  108^,  an  unusu- 
ally high  temperature  for  April. 

It  seems  almost  ludicrous  now,  and  if  I 
live  to  return  will  seem  quite  so,  that  I 
am  having  some  kind  of  illness.  I  had 
shivering  fits  in  Cairo,  with  great  lassitude 
and  drowsiness,  and  was  told  that  nothing 
would  work  such  a  speedy  cure  as  life  in 
the  desert.  There  were  several  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  Cairo  hotel.  Mr. 
^—  who  sat  next  me  at  dinner  is  severely 
ill  of  it,  and  I  think  I  have  some  form  of 
fever.  Three  days  ago  I  took  a  bad  sore 
throat,  accompanied  by  headache,  nausea, 
severe  pain  in  my  back,  and  very  bad 
eyes,  the  discomfort  of  the  latter  being 
much  aggravated  by  flies.  A  rash  which 
came  out  much  like  scarlet  fever  has  de- 
veloped into  blisters  or  pustules  like  lac- 
quer poisoning,  and  the  whole  skin  is  so 
inflamed  and  burning  that  for  the  last  two 
nights  sleep  has  been  impossible.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  miseries  endured 
from  vermin,  boils,  the  glare,  the  awful 
heat,  the  fatigue  of  riding  a  slow-paced 
camel  for  ten  or  eleven  hours  daily,  and, 
worse  than  all,  the  thirst,  have  been  only 
just  endurable.  Yet  even  in  the  midst  of 
it  I  feel  that  this  glorious  desert,  this 
**  waste  howling  wilderness,"  the  new  and 
rich  experiences,  and  the  prospect  of 
Sinai,  are  worth  them  all. 

On  the  first  and  second  days  there  were 
no  marked  features  to  vary  the  monotony, 
but  on  the  third  day  the   plain   became 
more  undulating  and  diversified  by  hills 
and  small  plateaux  glittering  with  gypsum 
crystals,  while  spurs  running  down  from 
the  Tih  on  the  left,  and  glimpses  of  the 
blue,  sparkling  waters  of  the  sea  on  the 
right,  give  a  degree  of  variety.     This  is 
the   Wilderness  of  Shur,  in   which    the 
Israelites  '*went  three  days  and  found  no 
water."    There  are   two  claimants  to  be 
Marah,  Wady  Am&rah  and  Ain  Hawkrah. 
The  last  is  a  very  uninteresting  spring, 
overshadowed    by    two    or  three   desert 
palms.     The  water  is  intensely  nauseous 
and  bitter.    Turning  o£f  the  shortest  route, 
and  passing  below  some  magnificent  cliffs 
of  crystalline  limestone,  we  came  down 
upon  the  sea.    The  foam-crested,  spark- 
ling blue   waters  dashed   blithely  on  the 
shore,  and  I  revelled  in  the  cool  spray  on 
my  face,  delicious  after  the  long,  blazing 
day.    There  we  encamped  by  the  sea,  be- 
tween black  and  white  clifiFs  and  deep  blue 
water,  and  all  night  long  the  waves  mur- 
mured along  the  silent  shore.    The  sun 
set  in  glory,  bathing  the  desert  in  fiery 
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li^bt,  and  I  strolled  io  the  evening  along 
the  shell-strewo  shore,  reading  Numbers 
zxziii.,  feeling  sure  that  the  Israelites 
came  down  the  Wady  Taiyibeh  to  the  sea 
which  bad  befriended  them  so  well,  and 
once  more,  and  possibly  for  the  last  time, 
saw  the  hills  of  Africa,  behind  which  lay 
the  house  of  bondage  purpling  in  the 
sinking  sun,  for  this  Dean  Stanley  makes 
no  doubt  is  the  site  of  the  "  encampment 
by  the  sea." 

In  the  Wady  Taiyibeh  the  glare  from 
the  walls  of  limestone  rock  was  fearful, 
and  the  thirst  very  hard  to  bear.  In  the 
afternoon  we  came  upon  some  pleasantish- 
looking  springs  of  clear  water,  among  a 
cluster  of  shaggy  palms  and  ragged  tama- 
risks. Hassan  had  gone  on,  so  I  made 
signs  to  my  camel-driver  to  draw  some 
water,  holding  out  to  him  an  iron  pan 
which  hung  on  the  camel,  and  pointing  to 
the  pools.  He  shook  his  head  and  made 
various  gestures  of  unwillingness ;  but  at 
last  he  drew  some  water  and  brought  it  to 
me  all  sparkling  and  beautiful.  1  seized 
it  from  him  with  a  feeling  of  ecstasy,  and 
took  one  long,  deep  draught,  though  the 
sun  had  warmed  it,  only  to  find  it  salt, 
bitter,  nauseous.  Again,  as  so  often  be- 
fore, I  sympathized  with  the  vas^  and 
thirsty  host  parching  upon  these  glaring 
sands,  and  recalling  the  sweet  waters  of 
the  abundant  Nile.  My  sufferings  from 
thirst  after  that  were  considerably  in- 
creased. 

That  encampment  by  the  cool  blue  sea 
was  the  last  gleam  of  comfort.  The  next 
morniog  was  hotter,  and  the  heat  more 
blasting  than  before.  I  was  sick  and  faint 
from  the  hot  wind  before  eight  a.m.,  and 
a  new  discomfort  was  added  in  incessant 
drifts  of  fine  sand,  burning  and  blinding, 
gritty  in  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and 
stinging  the  inflamed  skin  of  my  face. 
Still  it  was  possible  to  admire  the  white 
marble  terraces  above  the  sea,  with  dull 
brown  clifiEs  streaked  with  purple  bands 
above  them,  as  we  turned  into  the  plain 
of  Markhah,  supposed  to  be  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sin,  passing  a  promontory  of  lime- 
stone rocks  washed  by  the  ocean,  through 
which  the  camels  somewhat  unwillingly 
splashed  their  way  for  some  distance* 
Then  came  the  bold  white  cliffs  of  Gebel 
el  Markhah,  painfully  dazzling,  followed, 
as  1  said,  by  the  plain  of  £1  Markhah. 

This  was  a  woeful  experience.  The 
khamseen  was  blowing  strong,  with  its 
blinding,  stinging  drifts  of  sand,  the  sun, 
white  and  scintillating  like  a  huge  mag- 
nesium light,  blazed  from  a  sky  blue  in- 
deed, but  full  of  a  white  lights    The  air 


simmered  above  the  heated  earth.  The 
mirage  spread  out  its  mocking  waters  and 
waving  palms,  but  I  was  no  longer  de- 
ceived. Through  that  evil  simmering  air 
I  now  and  then  had  glimpses  of  an  oily, 
simmering  sea.  For  three  hours  we  glided 
silently  over  a  hard  and  hateful  expanse 
of  sand  and  flints,  from  which  even  the 
grey  wormwood  was  absent.  The  shad- 
ows shortened,  but  when  noon  came  there 
was  no  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  all  that 
weary  land.  I  flung  myself  into  a  rift  in 
a  boulder  of  sandstone,  from  which  some 
lively  lizards  were  ejected,  and  covered 
myself  with  blankets.  Sand  and  rock 
radiated  a  burning  heat.  The  supply  of 
water  in  the  skins  was  not  abundant,  and 
what  there  was,  though  it  was  taken  from 
a  cooler,  was  tepid  and  thick,  and  tasted 
of  goat,  leather,  and  tannin.  The  camels 
were  quarrelsome  and  listless,  and  when 
we  resumed  the  march  after  an  hour's 
halt,  protested  more  loudly  than  ever. 

The  sun  was  scorching  that  afternoon. 
I  thought  I  should  fall  from  my  camel. 
The  fatigue  was  intense,  and  tired  of  the 
e£Eort  of  holding  my  umbrella  against  the 
hot  wind,  I  put  two  blankets  over  my 
head  and  **  desired  the  shadow  "  as  ear- 
nestly as  any  "  hireling"  in  the  days  of 
Job.  It  was  a  comfort  to  roe  to  think  that 
the  Israelites,  with  their  women,  young 
children,  and  flocks  and  herds,  never,  even 
under  the  worst  circumstances,  had  to 
make  forced  marches  as  I  was  doing.  I 
tried  to  read,  but  the  pages  of  Murray, 
over  which  I  had  pored  till  I  nearly  knew 
them  by  heart,  seemed  for  once  insuffer- 
ably dull.  I  took  my  Bible  then,  and  was 
impressed  afresh,  not  only  with  its  faith- 
ful Orientalism,  but  with  its  faithful  local- 
ism. How  different  would  have  been  the 
imagery  of  a  prophet  of  the  watery  West 
from  that  of  Isaiah!  "A  man'*  would 
have  been  represented  as  sunshine,  or 
as  the  shadow  of  a  spreading  tree,  rather 
than  **as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,'* 
or  **as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land."  In  the  scorching  desert 
one  realizes  the  unspeakable  rapture  con- 
tained in  the  promise,  **  In  the  wilderness 
shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the 
desert,"  and  the  awf uiness  of  **  a  barren 
and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  is."  As 
the  hours  passed  by  with  their  thirst,  glare, 
and  furnace  heat,  1  sympathized  more  and 
more  with  the  Israelites  shut  in  by  the 
wilderness,  behind  them  the  sea,  whose 
waters  would  divide  no  more,  around  them 
this  burning,  waterless  expanse,  and  be- 
fore them,  as  before  me  as  the  day  closed, 
a  mountain  region  with  granite  walls,  with 
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Dearer  cliffs  of  fantastic  forms  and  bril- 
liaDt  colors,  all  radiating  heat  and  devoid 
of  vegetation. 

Instead  of  cootinaing  ten  miles  farther 
over  this  horrid  plain  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Feiran,  the  supposed  route  of  the 
Israelites,  we  left  it  to  rejoin  it  a  little 
later,  and  then  went  up  the  Seih  Baha,  a 
narrow   valley  between   glaring  bills    of 
limestone,  which  shortly  opened  up  on 
Wady  Shell&l,   the   Valley  of  the  Cata- 
racts, now  an  arid,  blazing  defile  between 
sandstone    and  limestone   rocks.     Here 
the   monotony  of  the  desert  came  to  an 
end,  and  hour  after  hour  brought  addi- 
tional   majesty    and    fresh    surprises  in 
color.     I  thought  that  the  porphyry  and 
ore-stained  rocks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
were  all  that  nature  could  do  in  the  way  of 
color,  but  the  glorious  peaks  of  the  Si- 
oaitic  group  far  exceed  them.    Fantastic 
color    moulded  into  fantastic  form  has 
kept  my  attention  strained  and  eager  ever 
since  we  left  the  plain  of  £1  Markhah  — 
walls,  peaks,  ridges,  spires,  battlements, 
towers,  rifts,  chasms,  abysses,  forms  so 
definite  at  times  in  their  simulation  of 
man*s  work  as  to  deceive  me  as  efiEectu* 
ally  as  the  mirage.    Here  we  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  that  glorious  group  of  moun- 
tains which,  as  seen  from  the  Red  Sea 
glowing  in  the  sunset,  had  lured  me  to 
this  toilsome  pilgrimage.    These  closed 
the  prospect  in  front,  their  bases  black 
or  bottle  green,  their  tops  orange,  lake, 
Venetian  red.    Joyfully  that  evening,  as 
the  shadows   lengthened  and  the  great 
walls  of  rock  at  last  threw  their  deep  shade 
over  the  valley,  I  saw  in  the  distance  the 
gleam  of  my  white  tent  pitched  near  a 
cliff,  here  and  there  tinged  green  by  the 
bright  leafage  of  the  caper  plant.    There 
was  a  charm  about  the  encampment  that 
night,  though  shade  did  not  mean  cool* 
ness,  and  the  burning  breath  of  the  kham- 
seen  still  rendered  existence  painful,  and 
I  had  much  fever  and  suflEering  of  various 
kinds. 

A  few  mannadistilllng  tarfa^  or  tam- 
arisk shrubs,  with  a  little  aromatic  herb- 
age such  as  goats  and  camels  love,  had 
attracted  some  wandering  Bedaween  to 
the  same  spot,  and  the  night  was  noisy 
with  the  loud  talk  between  them  and  my 
men.  I  was  entirely  sleepless,  and  won- 
dered what  the  staple  of  this  Ishmaelite 
talk  was,  and  just  as  1  had  decided  that 
it  was  probably  about  camels,  goats,  wells 
and  springs,  and  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  water,  day  broke,  hot  and  cloudless, 
and  with  it  all  the  camels  began  their 
ootay  protestations,  growling  and  roaring. 


The  water,  as  I  said  before,  had  been 
hardly  drinkable  at  noon,  and  at  night, 
when  I  asked  for  rice,  Hassan's  gloomy 
countenance  grew  yet  more  gloomy,  and 
he  said  there  was  not  water  enough  ;  the 
Bedaween  had  stolen  it.  Being  unable  to 
have  either  rice  or  chocolate,  what  I  had 
in  the  morning  having  been  made  of  salt* 
ish  water^  possibly  from  Marah,  I. supped 
on  raisinff  and  chocolate  paste  only.  Of 
course,  there  was  not  any  water  for  wash- 
ing either  that  night  or  the  next  morning 
-^  a  discomfort  under  any  circumstances, 
and  an  actual  hardship  in  these.  When  I 
lay  down  I  asked  Hassan  to  bring  me  all 
the  water  that  there  was,  and  he  presently 
reappeared  with  a  most  glum  and  clouded 
face,  bringing  a  teacup  nearly  full  of  a 
thick,  dark-colored  fluid  like  the  refuse 
stream  of  a  dye-work,  and,  putting  it  down 
by  me,  said,  **  You  get  all ;  you  very  ill.** 
Then,  smelling  it,  he  said,  with  a  look  of 
infinite  disgust,  **5y/ir^j."  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  drink  up  the  Nile,  and  as  I  raised 
myself  on  my  elbow  frequently  during 
the  night  and  sipped  this  foetid  decoction 
of  goat's  hide  in  teaspoonfuls,  the  sufiEer- 
ing  hourly  increased.  I  was  really  ill, 
and  wondered  if  I  could  remain  sane  un- 
til the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  twenty 
hours  later,  when  we  should  reach  the 
wells  of  the  Wady  Feiran.  It  was  a  night 
of  misery.  I  could  not  keep  my  thoughts 
to  any  subject. 

Thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throng. 
Came  chasing  countless  thoughts  along. 

All  the  watery  texts  of  the  Bible  came  to 
my  memory,  and  those  beautiful  words, 
**A  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as 
crystal,"  absolutely  tortured  me.  Water 
in  all  its  forms  filled  my  imagination. 
The  height  of  human  happiness  —  the 
goal  of  all  desire  — was  clear,  cold  water 
without  stint.  Once  1  thought  I  heard 
**an  abundance  of  rain,*'  but  on  rising  to 
go  out  into  it  I  found  that  the  sound  was 
but  the  sweep  of  the  desert  wind  through 
the  stunted  tamarisks. 

We  began  the  march  soon  after  the 
sun  had  risen,  turning  the  eastern  sky 
into  the  aspect  of  a  conflagration.  The 
heavens  above  were  **as  brass  "and  the 
earth  beneath  **as  iron."  I  breakfasted 
on  raisins  and  half  a  cup  of  stirabout 
made  with  some  stale  water  which  had 
been  begged  from  the  scanty  stock  of  the 
nomads  of  the  night  before.  These  folded 
their  tents  and  passed  away  on  that  search 
for  water  which  is  the  lifelong  occupa- 
tion of  the  dwellers  in  the  desert.  They 
left  not  a  trace  behind.    Soon  after  they 
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went  oot  of  sight  I  walked  on  alone,  as 
is  my  usual  practice,  in  advance  of  the 
camels,  but  soon  sank  on  a  stone  from  ex- 
haustion and  suffering.  Hassan  had  peb- 
bles in  his  own  mouth,  and  gave  me  some 
to  put  in  mine,  but  he  spoke  thickly, 
though  doubtless  he  had  taken  more 
water  than  he  gave  to  me.  We  marched 
for  four  hours  —  a  burning,  weary,  silent 
march  —  and  halted  at  noon  in  the  sharp, 
deep  shadow  of  a  high  rock,  where  the 
mtvcury  felt  (o  iii^.  The  glare  on  the 
sand  beyond  the  shadow  was  blinding. 
The  lower  strata  of  the  air  were  simmer- 
ing with  heat.  It  was  terrible  to  emerge 
from  the  shadow  of  that  great  rock  into 
the  furnace  glare  once  more  and  plod  on 
once  more  under  the  fiery  sun.  I  usually 
soak  a  towel,  several  times  folded,  iq  wa- 
ter and  lay  it  on  my  head  under  my  hat, 
letting  the  end  bang  over  the  back  of  my 
neck ;  and  being  unable  to  get  any  water, 
I  suffered  severely  from  the  sun.  As  the 
afternoon  went  on,  I  became  dizzy  and 
distracted ;  I  felt  that  I  should  soon  be 
delirious.  I  tried  to  speak  to  Hassan, 
but  my  tongue  only  rattled  in  my  mouth. 
I  felt  that  if  any  one  were  carrying  water 
and  would  not  give  it  to  me  that  J  would 
take  it  by  force  —  that  I  could  commit 
even  a  desperate  crime  to  get  one  cupful. 
And  still  we  marched  on  silently  under 
the  blazing  skies,  through  the  heated,  sim- 
mering air.  I  felt  my  reason  going,  and 
tied*a  handkerchief  over  my  eyes;  then 
lassitude  came  on  and  the  longing  for 
water  turned  into  a  longing  for  death,  and 
the  fancied  murmur  of  the  "  dark  river  " 
in  ray  ears  was  a  pleasant  sound. 

Then  there  were  voices,  and  Hassan, 
speaking  thick,  uttered  the  one  word, 
"  Water ! "  I  took  the  bandage  from  my 
eyes,  and  saw  that  we  were  in  a  valley. 
la  front  palms  waved,  and  there  was 
greenness  on  the  earth.  I  thought  I  was 
again  being  mocked  by  the  mirage,  but 
the  blessed  reality  was  confirmed  the  next 
moment,  when  I  saw  in  the  distance  the 
Sheykh  Barak  running  towards  me  with  a 
pitcher  of  water  in  his  hand.  I  seized  it, 
and  in  unreasoning  haste  drank  an  enor- 
mous quantity,  when  Hassan  forced  the 
cooler  from  me  and  drank  the  remainder, 
poor  fellow!  The  thirst  still  raged,  but 
there  was  hope,  for  in  the  long  valley 
which  we  bad  entered  I  recognized  the 
Wady  Feirao,  the  great  oasis  of  the  Si- 
naitic  Desert.  The  Arabs  lifted  roe  very 
gently  from  my  camel  and  laid  me  on  a 
blanket  under  a  palm-tree.  Hassan 
brought  me  a  cup  of  goat's  milk,  warm 
and  healing,  and  putting  a  water-cooler 
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beside  me,  warned  me  to  take  the  water 
only  by  sips.  It  was  pure  and  ice  cold; 
it  was  abundant;  and  reason  having  re- 
turned, I  drank  it  rationally.  Three  thou- 
sand fruit-bearing  palms,  and  perhaps  two 
thousand  young  ones,  grow  in  that  grand 
oasis.  Barley  was  springing,  flocks  were 
nibbling  herbage,  which  though  scanty 
was  green  ;  there  was  a  murmur  of  water, 
and  as  I  fell  asleep  that  murmur  became 
transformed  into  the  sound  of  **the  river 
of  the  water  of  life,'*  and  the  rustle  of  the 
palm  fronds  overhead  into  the  whisper  of 
the  foliage  of  that  tree  **  whose  leaves  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations."* 

I.  L.  B. 

*  I  have  transferred  to  these  pages  this  account  of 
the  suffering  caused  by  thirst  as  having  a  special  inter- 
est at  a  time  when  attention  has  been  so  recently  con* 
centrated  on  the  perils  and  hardships  of  our  brave 
soldiers  in  the  Soudanese  Desert. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
AMERICAN  MANNERS. 

SOME  OLD  AND  NEW  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  indicative  of  one 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  North 
American  people,  as  now  constituted  and 
being  constituted,  that  strangers  visiting 
their  continent  form  very  different  opin- 
ions of  the  manners  current  in  the  States, 
according  to  their  sex.  Most  lady  trav- 
ellers, since  Mrs.  Troll'ope,  return  to  En- 
gland with  more  eulogies  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  hearts  than  they  can  find 
words  to  ej^press.  But,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, male  tourists  condemn  the  Ameri- 
cans out  of  hand.  **The  manners  of  the 
Americans  are  the  best  I  ever  saw,"  says 
Harriet  Martineau.  "  I  like  the  Ameri- 
cans more  and  more;  either  they  have 
improved  wonderfully  lately,  or  else  the 
criticisms  on  them  have  been  cruelly  ex- 
aggerated," says  Lady  Wortley.  And,  as 
spoke  these  early  travellers,  so  speak  the 
later  ones  of  their  own  sex;  while  Mr. 
Arnold,  as  representative  of  so  many  oth- 
ers of  his  sex,  does  not  hesitate  to  imply 
that  the  social  conduct  of  the  people  is, 
on  the  whole,  execrable.  Mr.  Henry 
James,  America's  cleverest  living  writer, 
seeking  to  explain  the  courtesy  (as  he  un- 
derstands it)  of  English  life,  traces  it  to 
the  struggle  for  existence ;  it  is  rather  the 
suavity  of  the  beggar  than  real  gentleness 
of  heart.  But  we  will  return  him  satire 
for  satire  in  quoting  Miss  Martineau  on 
the  civilities  of  American  life:  "I  imag- 
ine,'* she  says,  **that  the  practice  of  for- 
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bearance  requisite  in  a  republic  is  answer- 
able for  this  peculiarity  [sweetness  of 
temper].  In  a  republic  no  man  can  in 
theory  overbear  his  neighbor,  nor,  as  he 
values  his  own  rights,  can  he  do  it  much 
or  long  in  practice/'  Whatever  sweetness 
of  temper  the  Americans  may  have  shown 
towards  Miss  Martineau  fifty  years  ago, 
we  recommend  no  one  to  go  to  the  States 
nowadays,  whether  as  a  tourist  or  an  emi- 
grant, expecting  to  be  received  with  kindly 
words  and  courtesies  wherever  he  may 
be.  Rather  the  contrary,  indeed.  From 
the  moment  of  his  landing  at  the  bottom 
of  Canal  Street  he  must  be  prepared  for 
new  conditions  of  life.  He  has  left  a 
country  where,  howsoever  humbly  he  may 
estimate  himself,  he  has  had  many  inferi- 
ors, for  a  country  where,  out  of  question, 
every  one  whom  he  meets  or  accosts  is  at 
least  as  good  in  worldly  value  aa  he  is. 
All  officials  will  let  him  know  pretty 
quickly  that  their  officialism  does  not 
make  them  into  servants,  public  or  pri- 
vate. To  secure  even  the  curtest  of  an- 
swers from  a  police  officer,  for  instance, 
he  must  carefully  modulate  the  tone  of 
his  enquiry.  The  guards  on  the  different 
trains  may  condescend  to  fraternize  with 
him,  but  he  will  soon  see  that  they  have 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  tip- 
loving,  cap-touching,  corduroy-clad  men 
of  our  own  railway  stations.  And  so  on, 
up  and  down  the  scale,  to  the  small  nigger 
boy,  who  will  clean  his  boots  for  a  nickel, 
and  take  the  money  with  never  a  **  Thank 
you."  Life  in  the  States  is  a  cold  condi- 
tion of  barter.  I  do  something  for  you ; 
you  do  something  for  me.  One  service 
balances  and  cancels  the  other;  thanks 
on  either  hand  are  supererogatory,  and  a 
waste  of  precious  time.  The  sooner  a 
new  arrival  understands  this  code  of  con- 
duct, the  better  for  him,  the  fewer  his 
humiliations.  It  is  not  so  bad  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  people  profess 
much  unenvious  good-will  for  '*  British- 
ers," and  profound  hatred  for  their  North- 
ern brethren ;  but  West  and  far  West  it  is 
rather  worse  than  better. 

Again,  brevity  of  speech  is  praiseworthy 
enough  at  times,  though  it  is  chilling  to 
be  met  with  the  most  laconic  of  answers 
to  all  questions.  The  following  dialogue, 
resulting  from  an  interview  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau with  a  settler  in  an  unfortunate 
part  of  the  country,  is  still  sufficiently 
typical.  **  Whose  land  was  this  that 
you  bought  ?  "  ••  Mogg's."  "  What's  the 
soil?"  "Bogs."  "What's  the  climate?" 
**Fogs."  ••What  do  you  gel  to  eat?" 
••Hogs."    ••What   did   yoo   build   your 


house  of?"    ••Logs."    ••Have  you  any 
neighbors  ?  "     •*  Frogs." 

Besides  absolute  indifference,  incivility, 
and  an  unpleasant  brevity  of  speech,  the 
stranger  in  the  States  must  accustom  him- 
self to  not  a  little  blasphemy.  The  aver- 
age European  is  a  little  free  in  his  use  of 
the  name  of  the  Deity,  but  there  is  noth* 
ing  so  wholly  abhorrent  about  (for  exam- 
ple) the  Frenchman's  ••  Mon  Dieu  1"  as 
the  unction  with  which  a  rough  American 
will  pour  forth  indecency  and  blasphemy 
in  conjunction. 

Alas  for  innocent  Miss  Strickland's 
comfortable  theory  that  since  ••  blasphe- 
my"  is  ••neither  a  want  nor  a  luxury,"  it 
••presents  after  all  small  temptation  to 
human  nature,  howsoever  personally  dis- 
posed"! Miss  Strickland  lived  all  her 
days  among  refined  people,  and  knew 
nothing  —  absolutely  nothing  —  of  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  an  unrestrained 
democracy.  And  those  people  who  regard 
the  progeny  of  the  slaves  who  were  eman- 
cipated barely  a  score  of  years  ago  as  the 
mildest,  worst-used,  and  most  gentle  race 
under  the  sun,  should  dwell  for  a  few 
months  or  years  in  the  South,  and  then 
see  how  they  would  appear  to  them.  If 
a  wicked  Northerner  at  bis  worst  swears 
in  the  comparative  degree,  an  excited  nig- 
ger, though  a  church-goer,  and  the  virtu- 
ous husband  of  but  one  wife,  will  swear 
freely  in  the  superlative  degree.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  uncommon  to  hear  the  Deity's 
name  used  from  the  pulpit  of  the  conven- 
ticle of  the  colored  people  in  a  decidedly 
profane  manner.  Truly,  as  it  has  beeo 
said,  ••nothing  fails  in  this  extraordinary 
country,  except  the  stranger's  old-fash- 
ioned notions  of  political  economy." 

Every  one  may  be  supposed  to  know 
that  America  is  the  country,  par  excel- 
lence, which  does  justice  to  its  women. 
The  French  are  civil  enough  to  their 
women,  but  the  Americans  claim,  and  with 
reason,  to  treat  them  as  a  superior  class. 
They  may  be  termed  the  aristocracy  of 
the  States.  From  the  city  shopman,  with 
his  respectful  notice,  ••Boys' and  misses' 
hats,"  to  the  president  himself,  every  one 
is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry  from 
sex  to  sex.  The  wonder  is  that  American 
ladies  are  not  more  self-consequential  than 
they  are,  which  is  saying  not  a  little.  But 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  in 
the  States  an  extraordinary  number  of  the 
sex  who  respond  to  Stuart  Mill's  test  for  a 
clever  woman  —  in  other  words,  who  pos- 
sess strong  intuition  and  sensibility  to  the 
present,  and  are  quick  of  apprehension. 

Another  characteristic  of  American  life 
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IS  the  hurry  of  it.  Alike  iq  the  heart  of 
New  York  —  in  Broadway  and  on  its  ferry- 
boats, morniog:  or  evening,  on  its  overhead 
railway  —  and  in  the  yet  grassy  streets  of 
Todayville,  every  one  is  driven  by  a  de- 
mon of  impatience  to  live  feverishly  for 
the  present  and  in  the  coming  future. 
Rest  there  is  none,  except  for  the  crip- 
pled; and  hardly  have  the  others  time  for 
a  word  of  pity  to  these.  And  when  a  man 
dies,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will  be 
galloped  to  the  grave.  The  writer  chanced 
to  see  the  funeral  of  an  opulent  merchant 
at  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Greenwood, 
overlooking  the  bay  of  New  York.  Thirty 
coaches  followed  the  body;  and  the 
coaches,  driven  by  men  in  white  hats, 
drawn  by  horses  of  all  colors,  were  filled 
with  a  number  of  gaily  dressed  chatterers, 
some  holding  bouquets,  and  all  in  excel- 
lent good  humor.  But  it  was  a  spirited 
spectacle  to  see  the  coaches,  one  after 
another,  break  into  a  brisk  trot  after  the 
kearse,  when  this  had  entered  the  ceme- 
tery precincts.  Later,  a  man  in  a  blouse, 
with  a  spade  over  his  shoulder,  led  the 
procession  to  the  grave,  and  the  sumptu- 
ous velvet-covered  coffin  having  been  en- 
cased in  a  common  white  box,  this  impor- 
tant and  far  from  unassuming  functionary 
completed  the  ceremony  of  burial.  Then, 
with  much  glib  conversation,  the  mourn- 
ers hurried  back  to  their  coaches,  and 
these  hurried  back  into  the  city.  Agiin, 
in  foreign  travelling,  the  American  gives 
himself  little  rest  and  time  for  reflection; 
bis  experiences  have  ultimately  to  shake 
themselves  into  shape  how  they  may. 
Similarly,  at  bis  meals,  the  average  Amer- 
ican eats  like  a  mere  animal ;  he  sits  down 
to  his  dinner  of  half-a-dozen  messes  and 
viands  on  separate  plates,  and  neither 
speaks  nor  lifts  his  head  until  the  plates 
are  cleared;  and  then,  perchance,  he 
scampers  for  his  train.  No  wonder  quacks, 
with  digestive  cures,  flourish  in  all  the 
large  American  cities.  And  small  won- 
der that  in  an  analytical  list  of  fatal  casu- 
alties throughout  the  Union,  we  meet  with 
SQcb  a  heading  as  **  Choked  by  tough 
beef  —  so  many." 

It  is  really  appalling  to  consider  how 
the  happiness  of  lives  is  wholly  neutral- 
ized by  this  spirit  of  unrest  which  rules 
tyrannically  in  the  States.  "The  laws  of 
behavior  yield  to  the  energy  of  the  indi- 
vidual," says  Emerson;  and,  of  a  truth, 
the  maw  of  individual  energy  in  his  coun- 
trymen is  lamentably  capacious.  The 
same  writer  says,  further:  '*The  men  we 
see  are  whipped  through  the  world  ;  they 
are  harried,  wrinkled,  anxious;  they  all 


seem  the  hacks  of  some  invisible  riders. 
How  seldom  do  we  behold  tranquillity! 
.  •  .  There  are  no  divine  persons  with  us, 
and  the  multitude  do  not  hasten  to  be 
divine."  ,No;  but  perhaps  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  adding  that  they  hasten  to 
be  everything  else.  Emerson,  the  philo- 
sophic and  placid  thinker,  has  many  ad- 
mirers among  the  Americans,  but  few 
followers.  Even  the  pulpit  not  only 
catches  the  impelling  spirit  of  the  times, 
but  makes  the  restless  man  yet  less  rest- 
ful by  such  words  as  these  (heard  from 
Talmage  at  the  great  Brooklyn  Taber- 
nacle): "Religion  accelerates  business, 
sharpens  men's  wits,  sweetens  acerbity  of 
disposition,  fillips  the  blood  of  phlegmat- 
ics,  and  throws  more  velocity  into  the 
wheels  of  hard  work."  One  may  almost 
beihankful  that  this  onomatopoetic  defi- 
nition is  not  applicable  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic. 

At  times,  however,  this  energy  leads  a 
man  into  difficulties  he  would  surely  have 
avoided  by  a  little  sober,  judicious  thought. 
"  Democratic  et  liberty  ne  sont  pas  sy.no- 
nymes,"  said  De  Cousin.  A  tombstone 
in  a  St.  Louis  burying-ground,  not  long 
ago,  bore  these  words :  — 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee. 

Drowned  by  Philander  Bailey  and  Mark  Beggs. 

One  might  suppose  that  in  America  the 
will  of  a  dead  man  in  so  simple  and  un- 
aggressive a  matter  as  his  epitaph  would 
be  uncontested.  Not  so,  however.  For 
Messrs.  Bailey  and  Beggs  sued  the  exec- 
utors of  the  defunct,  and  got  the  really 
handsome  award  of  eight  hundred  dollars 
compensation. 

Of  the  intolerable  little  precocities  in 
the  States  called  children  one  may  say 
something,  though  little  or  nothing  in 
praise  of  them.  Wherever  they  are,  they 
make  their  presence  to  be  seen  and  heard, 
and  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  weary 
their  fond  parents  rather  more  than  they 
weary  the  rest  of  the  world  that  touches 
them.  Spoiled,  of  course,  they  are;  and 
bitterly,  no  doubt,  do  they  have  to  pay  for 
their  spoiling  in  such  a  rough  school  as 
that  of  American  life  in  manhood.  But 
none  the  less  do  they,  when  parents  in 
their  turn,  bring  up  precocities,  and  go 
through  the  same  process,  the  effects  of 
which  they  have  spent  bitter  years  in 
combating.  The  sister  to  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, one  of  Johnson's  biographers,  in  her 
'*Book  of  Anecdotes,"  gives  an  example 
of  parental  injudiciousness  and  its  conse- 
quence which  we  may  quote  as  typical  of 
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infant  life  in  the  States.  "The  sister  of 
an  important  statesman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury," says  Miss  Hawkins,  **  heard  a  boy, 
humored  to  excess,  tease  his  mother  for 
the  remains  of  a  favorite  dish.  Mamma 
at  ]ena;th  replied  :*  Then  do  take  it,  and 
have  done  teasing  me.'  Hereupon,  how- 
ever, the  boy  flew  into  a  passion,  roarincr 
out:  *What  did  you  give  it  me  for?  I 
wanted  to  have  snatched  it.' "  Frequently 
in  the  dining  saloons  of  very  respectable 
hotels  the  clamor  of  little  peevish  rogues 
of  seven  and  eight  is  such  as  to  make  all 
other  conversation  an  effort  or  an  impos- 
sibility; and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  this 
kind  of  thing  is  condoned,  not  condemned. 
"Take  that  right  away,  now,"  cries  the 
Northern  boy,  pointing  to  a  basin  of  por- 
ridge. And  the  obsequious  darkey — ob- 
sequious to  children  more  particularly, 
thanks  to  his  traditions  of  servitude  — 
says  "Yes,  sar,''  deferentially,  and  lays 
quick  hands  on  the  steaming  stuff.  V  Here, 
Vn  have  it  after  all,  1  will.  Bring  it  back, 
will  you?"  shouts  the  boy  when  the  man 
is  just  disappearing  through  the  door.  No 
one  of  the  fifty  other  guests  heeds  this 
little  domestic  drama  of  conduct.  Mam- 
ma and  papa  smile  approval,  and.  with 
another  humble  "Yes,  sar,"  and  a  flash 
of  his  white  teeth,  the  humbugged  nigger 
replaces  the  porridge,  and  stands  aside 
with  clasped  hands  to  see  the  young  gen- 
tleman enjoy  himself. 

Nor  is  this  humoring  of  children  con 
fined  to  the  richer  classes.  When  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  a  week,  the 
writer  used  to  dine  and  breakfast  at  a 
small  restaurant  adjoining  his  own  house. 
This  restaurant  was  kept  by  a  "yellow" 
man  and  his  wife ;  "  yellow,'*  understand, 
being  the  sobriquet  for  a  nigger  once  or 
twice  removed  tov/ards  the  white  race. 
These  people  had  one  child,  a  fat  boy  of 
four,  not  quite  so  sallow  as  his  parents, 
and  the  joy  of  their  hearts.  The  mother, 
a  pretty  woman,  like  many  other  of  the 
so-called  "  yellow  '*  women,  could  not  at- 
tend on  her  guest  unaccompanied  by  her 
young  treasure,  and  when  this  wilful  little 
rascal  took  it  into  his  abnormally  large 
head  to  fancy  anything  on  this  or  that 
plate,  without  scruple  or  apology  he  had 
to  be  satisfied  at  the  writer's  expense. 
Moreover,  when  his  mother  was  busy, 
and  his  father  away,  the  boy  was  turned 
loose  to  amuse  himself,  and,  as  often  as 
not,  he  would  stand  by  the  "  saloon  "  door 
for  minutes  at  a  time,  with  his  thumb  in 
his  mouth,  staring  in  a  way  fit  to  haunt  a 
member  of  the  Psychical  Society  for 
months;    nor  would   be  heed  coaxings, 


counsel,  or  threats  until,  with  a  sudden 
whoop,  he  would  turn  his  back  and  run 
down  the  passage  screaming  "  Mammy  I  " 
at  the  top  of  his  vigorous  voice.  And 
"mammy  "  was  as  rational  in  most  things 
as  she  was  prett}*.  She  would  not  blame 
the  child  for  whooping,  but  by  main  force, 
would  sometimes  tug  the  young  monster 
back  into  the  writer's  presence,  and  tell 
him  he  must  get  accustomed  to  the  gen- 
tleman. The  gentleman,  you  see,  was  to 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  so  long  as  the 
child's  well-being  was  assured. 

One  more  instance  of  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  "bullyism"  which 
is  so  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the  Northern 
States;  a  grotesque  example,  but  taken 
from  the  life.  In  one  of  the  lesser  streets 
of  the  old  part  of  New  York  City,  a  bar* 
ber's  shop  may  be  seen  bearing  a  terrible 
signboard.  On  this  board  is  depicted  a 
helpless  customer  imprisoned  in  a  shav- 
ing-chair, and  over  him  is  a  fiendish  bar- 
ber flourishing  despotically  a  huge  razor, 
while  from  his  mouth  proceeds  a  scroll, 
on  which  these  words  are  written  :  "  Don't 
have  much  to  say,  or  I'll  shave  you  with- 
out soap."  The  drift  of  this  eccentric 
advertisement  is  not  apparent.  Person- 
ally, one  would  rather  be  shaved  else- 
where. But  this  signboard  is  a  most 
happy  epitome  of  Yankee  character. 

As  for  the  inward  significance  of  this 
same  spirit  of  '*  bullyism,"  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  once  more  the  man  who, 
though  a  recluse,  probably  knew  his  coun- 
trymen better  than  a  stranger  may  pretend 
to  know  them.  Says  Emerson:  "Every 
man  is  actually  weak,  and  apparently 
strong.  To  himself  he  seems  weak;  to 
others,  formidable.  You  are  afraid  of 
Grim,  but  Grim  also  is  afraid  of  you. 
You  are  solicitous  of  the  good- will  of  the 
meanest  person,  uneasy  at  his  ill-will. 
But  the  sturdiest  offender  of  your  peace 
and  of  the  neighborhood,  if  you  rip  up  his 
claims,  is  as  thin  and  timid  as  any,  and 
the  peace  of  society  is  often  kept,  because, 
as  children  say,  one  is  afraid,  and  the 
other  dares  not.  Far  off,  men  swell,  bully, 
and  threaten;  bring  them  hand  to  hand, 
and  they  are  a  feeble  folk."  There  is 
truth  here,  but  not,  maybe,  the  whole 
truth.  One  must  go  to  the  heart  to  dis- 
cern the  real  root  of  the  matter,  it  seems 
to  us.  The  defiant  independence,  uni- 
versal in  the  States,  is  due  to  an  internal 
disease  rather  than  to  a  mere  malignant 
excrescence:  it  is  vital,  not  superficial. 
The  determination  not  to  acknowledge  an 
indebtedness  to  any  one  may  indeed,  on 
the  surface,  have  something  to  recommend 
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it  to  the  social  philosopher.  But  only  on 
the  surface,  we  think.  For  just  as  it  is 
by  courtesy  and  kindoess,  and  little  else 
besides  courtesy  and  kindness,  that  life 
outside  the  home  is  sweetened,  so  it  is  a 
prodigious  mistake  to  suppose  there  is 
anything  majestic  or  laudable  in  an  exist- 
ence of  absolute  and  unbending  indepen- 
dence. The  e£Eort  of  striving  to  live 
grearariously  in  a  state  of  severe  spiritual 
isolatioQ  is  hardening  in  the  extreme. 
Gentleoess  of  manners  dies  out  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  And  gentleness  of  man- 
ners, though  by  no  means  an  infallible 
index,  may  well  be  taken  as  indicative  of 
kindness  of  heart.  For  the  times  will 
not  admit  of  the  growth  of  a  number  of 
Lord  Chesterfields.  Remove  kindness  of 
heart,  or,  rather,  harden  the  heart  so  that  it 
becomes  impervious  to  all  influences  save 
those  of  self-interest,  and  the  man  is  trans- 
formed, degraded  into  an  animal.  An 
animal,  possibly,  of  noble  parts,  of  much 
mechanical  genius,  and  with  a  large  apti- 
tude for  absorbing  such  sensual  sweets 
as  a  high  state  of  civilization  and  much 
wealth  of  silver  and  gold  may  put  within 
his  reach,  but  none  the  less  an  animal 
solely.  It  is  by  the  heart  that  the  animal 
part  of  us  becomes  transfigured  into  the 
human,  the  superhuman,  and  even  the 
divme,  and  by  the  heart  alone.  '*  The  art 
of  pleasing,*'  says  Johnson,  *'  like  others,  is 
cultivated  in  proportion  to  its  usefulness, 
and  will  always  flourish  most  where  it  is 
most  rewarded ;  for  this  reason  we  find  it 
practised  with  great  assiduity  under  ab- 
solute governments."  Johnson  himself 
did  not  practise  this  art  himself  with  much 
success,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  practise  it; 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  he  is  an 
authority  on  it,  both  in  its  cause  and  effect. 
If  his  dictum  be  accepted,  we  may  affirm  at 
ooce  that  the  art  of  pleasing  —  courtesy  or 
kindliness  —  will  never  be  included  in  the 
curricalum  of  the  life  of  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  Americans. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  his  bold  criticism  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  visited  and  lectured  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  And  we  cannot  end  this 
paper  better  than  with  a  single  sentence 
from  the  lecture  on  "  Numbers  **  delivered 
by  him  at  Boston  during  his  tour.  It  is 
the  outcome  of  a  great  mind  touching  a 
great  people,  and  none  will  question  its 
truth. 

'*  I  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  **  that  in 
a  democratic  community  like  this,  with  its 
industrialisni  and  its  sheer  freedom  and 
equality,  the  danger  is  in  the  absence  of 


the  discipline  of  obedience,  the  discipline 
of  respect,  in  the  prevalence  of  a  false 
acuteness,  a  false  smartness,  a  false  au- 
dacity." 

Exactly;  Mr.  Arnold  discerns  the  un- 
worthy characteristics  of  our  half-brethren, 
and  impales  them  on  the  needle  of  his 
criticism  unerringly. 


From  Lonsmaii's  Magazine. 
A  COUNTRY  VILLAGE  IN  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

About  four  miles  from  Maidenhead 
Station,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
there  lies  a  little  village,  so  retired  that 
even  a  traveller  on  the  road  hard  by  might 
pass  it  unnoticed,  unless  his  eye  caught 
the  top  of  a  tapering  spire  just  rising 
above  the  large  forest  trees  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  But  for  that  spire  he  would 
certainly  suppose  that  no  parish  could 
intervene  between  the  two  Walthams  — 
White  Waltham  on  the  east,  and  Waitham 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  west.  But  to  stu- 
dents of  the  history  of  England  during 
the  period  of  the  later  Stuarts,  the  name 
of  Shottesbrook  *  will  be  much  more  fa- 
miliar than  that  of  its  neighbor  on  either 
side.  For  Shottesbrook  has  much  his- 
torical interest  in  connection  with  that 
exciting  time  when  men  were  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  who  should  hold  the  sceptre 
of  this  mighty  kingdom;  when  wire-drawn 
distinctions  were  made  between  kings  d^ 
jure  and  kings  de  facto  ;  when  some  were 
Jacobites  and  some  were  Williamites; 
some  supporters  of  a  king  in  possession, 
some  of  a  king  over  the  water;  some 
advocates  of  a  divine,  hereditary  right, 
others  of  a  Parliamentary  title.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  realize  now  this  state  of 
affairs;  for,  whatever  our  politics  may  be, 
we  are  pretty  well  agreed  upon  one  point 
—  that  the  throne  of  our  gracious  queen 
is  firmly  established,  and  that  any  dispute 
about  that  must  be  relegated  to  a  very 
*'dim  and  distant  future"  indeed.  The 
little  village  of  Shottesbrook,  with  its  pop- 
ulation of  hardly  more  than  a  hundred, 
represents  in  miniature  these  disputes. 
The  preponderance  of  opinion  at  Shottes- 
brook was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  king 
over  the  water;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  was  the  case  in  most  country 
districts.    Only  it  was  of  no  use  to  quarrel 

*  In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  it  was  always  spelt 
Shottesbrooke,  but  the  **  e  "  is  now  dropped. 
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with  the  master  of  twenty  legions,  so  men 
sulkily  acquiesced  in  what  it  would  have 
been  fruitless  to  attempt  to  resist.  The 
general  state  of  feeling  was  wittily  summed 
up  in  these  once-familiar  lines :  — 

God  bless  the  King,  our  holy  faith*s  defender  ; 
God  bless  the  King,  and  drive  out  the  Pre- 

tender. 
Which  the  Pretender  is,  and  which  the  King, 
God  bless  my  soul,  that's  quite  another  thing  ! 

The  lines  were  written  a  few  years  later, 
when  George  L  was  on  the  throne,  but 
they  are  at  least  as  applicable  to  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  when  William  III. 
was  reigning.  The  reason  why  Shottes- 
brook  comes  promptly  forward  in  this  con- 
nection is  because  the  lord  of  the  manor 
and  owner  of  all  the  land  was  a  staunch 
Jacobite,  and  a  kind  and  sumptuous  en- 
tertainer of  all  distressed  Jacobites  who 
sought  the  shelter  of  his  ample  and 
hospitable  roof.  But  before  we  speak  of 
the  inhabitants,  let  us  cast  a  glance  upon 
the  place  itself,  which  is  obviously  but 
little  altered  since  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  midst  of  a  lovely 
park,  full  of  noble  forest  trees,  lie  the 
church  and  hall  of  Shottesbrook.  There 
is  no  village  worth  speaking  of ;  only  the 
gardener's  house,  and  at  a  little  distance 
the  manor  farm.  What  village  there  is  is 
blended  with  Waltham.  The  Hall  is  a 
fine  Elizabethan  structure;  the  church 
belongs  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
cruciform  —  a  real  Greek  cross,  with  nave, 
transepts,  and  chancel  apparently  (I  did 
not  measure  them)  of  the  same  length. 
The  singularly  graceful  spire,  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  height  from  the  ground, 
is  in  the  centre.  The  body  of  the  church 
is  built  of  flint,  and  is  a  fine  piece  of 
masonry.  The  structure  inside  is  sin- 
gularly interesting —  the  joy  of  architects 
and  antiquaries.  It  is  full  of  brasses  still 
intact,  and  in  the  north  transept  is  a  can- 
opied tomb  of  the  founder ;  or,  rather,  two 
tombs,  one  of  the  founder,  the  other  of  his 
wife.  It  must  strike  the  stranger  as  a 
difficulty  why  such  a  church  was  built  in 
such  a  place.  The  two  neighboring  vil- 
lages ^  White  Waltham  and  Waltham  St. 
Lawrence  —  have  each  its  church.  Why 
biiild  this  church  in  the  wilderness  —  or 
rather  in  the  forest  garden,  for  it  is  any- 
thing but  a  wilderness,  except  in  point  of 
solitude?  Let  us  hear  what  the  **  Reve- 
lations of  Peter  Brown  "  —  a  modern 
book,  but  now  out  of  print  —  have  to  tell 
us  of  the  matter.  **  St.  John's  of  Shottes- 
brook :  a  Berkshire  Legend/'  is  the  title, 
and  it  begins:^ 


Shottesbrooke  Church  is  near  Shottesbrooke 

Hall; 
The  house  rather  great  and  the  church  rather 

small. 

(The  church  by  the  way,  is  only  small  com- 
paratively; it  would  certainly  hold  more 
than  the  whole  population  of  Shottes- 
brook.) 

But  a  gem  of  a  church  in  its  way,  all  the  while ; 
A  cathedral  in  miniature,  Gothic  in  style, 
With  choir  and  with  transept,  with  nave  and 
with  aisle. 

(It  has  no  aisles,  by  the  way.) 

And  tower  and  steeple  built  in  the  diagonal  — 
The  former  is  square,  and  the  latter  octago- 
nal— 
And  tapering  and  graceful,  and  wonderously 

tall. 
With  a  weathercock  perched  on  the  top  of  a 

ball. 
This  church  of  the  Baptist  is  built  in  the  cruci- 
form, 
And  I'm  free  to  confess  that,  if  I  were  to 
choose  a  form 
For  my  own  delectation 
And  edification. 
Severe,  and  yet  graceful,  expanded,  not  loose 

ot  form. 
To  rear  up  a  church  to  some  saint,  I  would 
use  a  form 
Just  the  same  in  its  style 
As  the  quaint  little  pile, 
With  its  calm,  holy  look. 
In  that  elm-sheltered  nook. 
The    church    of    the    Baptist,  Saint  John's, 
Shottesbrooke. 

Then  the  legend  goes  on  to  show  how 
**Sir  William  de  Trussell,  a  worthy  old 
knight,'*  the  lord  of  Shottesbrook  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  addicted  to  drink- 
ing ;  how  on  one  occasion  he  nearly  drank 
himself  into  his  grave;  how  by  taking 
*'  water  drenches  and  water  stupes,  water 
gruel  and  water  soups,"  he  recovered,  to 
the  amazement  of  all ;  how  his  wife,  a 
pious  lady,  so  "troubled  his  conscience 
and  tortured  his  soul,"  that  on  bis  re* 
covery 

An  oath  he  sware 

To  his  lady  fair  — 

"  By  the  cross  on  my  shield 

A  church  I'll  build  ! 

And  therefore  the  deuce  a  form 

Is  so  fit  as  the  cruciform ; 
And  the  patron  saint  that  I  6nd  the  aptest 
Is  that  holiest  water-saint  —  John  the  Baptist." 

Now  follows  the  saddest  part  of  the  story. 
The  village  blacksmith  volunteered  to 
place  the  vane  on  the  steeple  if  he  might 
drink  the  king's  health  in  a  pot  of  beer 
when  be  reached  the  top.  He  reached 
the  top,  drank  bis  beer,  lost  his  balance, 
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fell  down  headlong,  and  died  attertng  the 
exclamatioo  "  O,  O  I  " :  — 

They  bailed  the  smith  on  the  spot  where  he 

fell, 
With  praver  of  priest  and  toll  of  bell ; 
Over  his  bod^  they  placed  a  stone, 
And  carved,  in  memory  of  his  moan, 
Upon  the  slab  two  large  round  *'  O's," 
Which  the  bald-headed  sexton  shows 
To  any  stray  peripatetic  that's  willing 
To  look  at  the  church  and  to  give  him  a  shil- 
ling. 

They  pointed  oat  the  slab  to  me,  but  I 
mast  honestly  coofess  that  1  could  not 
trace  the  two  round  O's.  Sir  William 
Tmssell  has  clearly  beea  libelled  in  this 
I^end.  Hearne  took  a  transcript  of  the 
original  documents  respecting  the  church 
aod  college  (or  religious  bouse)  of  Shottes- 
brook,  aod  "from  them,"  be  says,  **it 
plainly  appears  that  Sir  William  Trussell 
himself  was  sole  founder,  without  meution 
of  his  wife,  as  joyotly  concerned,  he  being 
at  that  time,  I  believe,  unmarried."  There 
had  also  been  a  church  **tho'  far  less 
decent  and  beautiful,"  long  before  Sir 
William  Trussell's  time;  so  the  whole 
story  of  the  '*  water-saint "  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam's drinking-bout  is  happily  apocryphal. 
As  to  the  last  part  of  the  legend,  Hearoe's 
account  (which  on  such  a  point  is  mani- 
festly to  be  trusted)  runs  thus:  **'Tis  a 
common  report  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Parish  and  others  thereabouts  th^t 
'tis  the  very  stone  that  was  laid  over  the 
ArckiUcfs  [not  the  smith's]  grave  that 
built  the  church  and  spire  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  III.  They  say  (aod  it  is  a 
constant  Tradition)  having  either  laid  the 
last  stone  of  the  spire,  or  else  fixed  the 
Weathercock,  he  call'd  for  some  wine  or 
ale  on  purpose  to  drink  the  King's  health ; 
which  being  brought  to  him,  he  had  no 
sooner  drunk  it  but  he  accidentally  fell 
down,  was  dasb'd  in  pieces,  and  after- 
wards buried  under  the  spire  with  this 
rough  stone  over  his  grave."  He  makes 
DO  mention  of  the  two  round  O's,  but 
says :  **  'Tis  a  plain  free-stone,  without 
any  Inscription,  or  the  least  memorial  to 
signify  to  Posterity  either  who  was  buried 
under  it,  or  the  misfortune  that  had  be- 
fallen the  person  over  whom  it  was  plac'd. 
In  those  days  they  were  not  so  forward 
aod  ready  to  write  encomiums  upon  the 
dead.  They  thought  Flattery  a  very  great 
crime  (as  without  doubt  it  is),  and  that 
the  plainersepulchral  monuments  are,  so 
much  the  more  sincere  tokens  of  real  sor- 
row they  carry  with  them." 

If  the  church  is  interesting,  so  is  the 
churchyard.    There  is  a  noble  old  yew* 


tree,  with  an  enormous  bole  on  the  north 
side  of  the  porch,  which  is  said  to  be  of 
the  same  age  as  the  church  —  that  is,  up* 
wards  of  five  hundred  years  old  —  and 
under  this  yew-tree  the  tomb  of  a  departed 
rector.  Dr.  William  Vansittart  (the  family 
name  of  the  present  owner  of  Shottes- 
brook),  who  is  described  as  ^having  been 
incumbent  during  forty  years  (1807-1847) 
of  White  Waltham  with  Shottesbrook : 
**  The  faithful  pastor  of  an  attached  flock. 
In  his  parochial  ministrations,  meek,  mild 
and  benevolent,  in  domestic  life  tender, 
kind,  considerate;  in  all  relations,  re- 
vered, respected,  beloved."  Epitaphs  are 
not  to  be  trusted  implicitly;  but  I  believe 
that  in  those  days,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  sleepiest  days  of  the 
Church,  there  were  many  good  clergy,  not 
perhaps  so  active  as  in  our  own  busy  time, 
but  quietly  living  and  working  among 
their  people,  and  much  respected  by  them ; 
and  let  us  charitably  hope  that  Dr.  Van- 
sittart was  one  of  them. 

But  there  are  two  much  more  curious 
epitaphs  on  two  earlier  rectors,  now  affixed 
to  the  west  wall  of  the  churchyard,  re- 
moved thither  from  the  church.  One  is 
called  the  epitaph  of  the  sinner,  the  other 
the  epitaph  of  the  saint.  Both  are  in  ex- 
cellent Latin.  Good  Latin  was  much 
more  general  in  the  eighteenth  century 
than  it  is  now.  The  sinner's  epitaph 
runs:  *' Infra  depositum  quicquid  mor- 
tale  fuit  Edmundi  Stephen,  liujus  £c- 
clesiae  immeriti  pastoris,  qui  sui  gregisque 
rationem  redditurus  hinc  decessit  sexto 
die  Januarii,  1722,  setat.  48."  That  is: 
"  Below  is  laid  all  that  was  mortal  of  Ed- 
mund Stephen,  the  unworthy  pastor  of 
this  church,  who  departed  hence  to  give 
an  account  of  himself  and  of  his  flock  on 
the  6th  day  of  January,  1722,  aged  48." 
The  saint's  runs:  ** Samuel  Lindsey, 
Hujus  Ecclesiae  per  aliquot  annos  fidelis 
rector,  obiit  annosalutis  1745,  aetatis  62." 
That  is:  **  Samuel  Lindsey,  \\i^  faithful 
rector  of  this  church  for  several  years, 
died  in  the  year  of  Salvation,  1745,  of  his 
age,  62."     I  like  the  sinner's  epitaph  best. 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  from  the  place  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Shottesbrook  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
first  who  claims  our  attention  is  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Cherry,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
resident  at  Shottesbrook  Hall.  He  was 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  English  coun- 
try gentleman — a  thorough  sportsman, 
one  of  the  best  riders  in  the  county,  but 
not  a  mere  Nimrod.  He  had  received  a 
university  education,  having  been  a  gen- 
tleman commoner  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
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Oxford,  and  all  through  his  life  took  a 
deep  and  intelligent*  interest  in  theology, 
genera]  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  poli- 
tics. He  was  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  and  drew  up  a  chronology  of 
Herodotus,  which  is  said  by  an  unim- 
peachable authority  (Mr.  DodweIi)to  have 
been  **  done  very  well,'*  but  it  was  never 
published.  He  was  a  virtuoso,  and  loved 
to  collect  rare  manuscripts,  medals,  and 
coins,  a  taste  which  his  ample  fortune  al- 
lowed him  to  indulge.  He  was  fond  of 
having  learned  men  about  him,  and  this, 
combined  with  his  strong  sympathy  with 
the  Jacobites,  Was  the  reason  why  Shottes* 
brook  is  a  name  which  has  emerged  from 
obscurity,  for  he  loved  to  fill  his  house 
with  distressed  nonjurors,  who  could  not 
conscientiously  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  the  new  sovereigns,  William 
and  Mary,  especially  those  who  were  noted 
for  learning  and  piety.  For  Mr.  Cherry 
was  a  pious  as  well  as  a  learned  man, 
strictly  honorable  and  high  -  minded. 
That  probably  is  the  reason  why  Shottes- 
brook,  though  a  nest  of  Jacobites,  was 
never  connected  with  any  of  the  plots,  real 
or  imaginary,  to  restore  James  II.  or  his 
son  to  the  throne.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Mr.  Cherry  impaired  his  fortunes  by 
his  extreme  hospitality  to  the  nonjurors, 
but  it  is  only  a  tradition.  Hearne,  how- 
ever, bints  something  of  the  sort,  and 
more  than  hints  thatthis  concern  for  pub- 
lic affairs  hastened  his  end.  For  in  his 
diary  this  entry  occurs:  "August  ii,  1715: 
Mr.  Cherry  of  Berks  (I  mean  my  great 
friend,  Mr.  Francis  Cherry)  died  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  which  was 
the  same  age  that  King  Charles  I.  died 
in."  Observe,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the 
enthusiastic  royalist  feeling  that  was  then 
very  prevalent,  bow  this  is  recorded,  evi- 
dently as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  honor  even 
to  have  died  at  the  same  age  as  the  royal 
martyr  died  in.  *•  I  remember/*  Hearne 
goes  on,  **  that  his  (Mr.  Cherry's)  afflictions . 
had  made  a  strange  alteration  both  in  his 
hair  (though  he  wore  a  wig),  and  in  his 
countenance,  though  before  he  had  been 
a  very  brisk,  vigorous  man.  Nor  did  he 
show  any  discontent  to  the  last.  But  he 
was  in  a  perfect  concern  for  the  good  of 
the  nation,  and  of  his  family,  and  'twas 
this  concern  that  brought  the  change." 
(Reliquiae  Hearnians)  Mr.  Cherry  pos- 
sessed the  advantage  of  a  singularly  hand- 
some and  graceful  person,  and  he  was  so 
universally  popular  that  he  was  called 
**the  idol  of  Berkshire.*'  Hearne  does 
not  exaggerate  the  reputation  of  his  pa* 
tron  when  he  calls  him  **a  Gentlemao  of 


Eminent  Virtues  and  singular  Learning, 
and  who  has  upon  account  of  his  great 
Prudence,  Affability,  and  wonderful  Hu- 
manity the  good  word  of  all  acquainted 
with  him.'*  And  here  I  must  protest 
against  the  popular  opinion  about  country 
gentlemen  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  mere  pon- 
derous masses  of  beefsteak  that  they  have 
been  represented.  Of  course  there  were 
such ;  but  there  were  Squire  Allworthys 
as  well  as  Squire  Westerns,  and  Mr. 
Cherry  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional 
instance  of  the  former  class  —  indeed,  we 
shall  meet  with^Jiihers  even  in  the  small 
group  at  Shottesbrook. 

Mr.  Cherry,  however,  was  not  without 
his  strong  prejudices,  if  there  be  any  tratb 
in  the  following  anecdote :  Shottesbrook  is 
only  about  six  miles  from  Windsor;  and 
then,  as  now,  bis  or  her  Majesty's  stag- 
hounds  frequently  met  both  in  Shottes- 
brook Park  itself  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Cherry,  as  has  been 
said,  was  a  famous  horseman,  and  very 
fond  of  hunting;  so  also  was  King  Wil- 
liam III.  The  two  were  a  sort  of  rivals  as 
riders,  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Cherry 
would  risk  his  life  at  the  most  difficult 
leaps,  for  the  chance  that  the  king  (or,  as 
he  would  have  called  him,  the  usurper) 
would  follow  him  and  break  his  neck. 
This  truculent  feeling  is  singularly  unlike 
the  general  amiability  of  character  which 
is  attributed  to  Mr.  Cherry  on  all  hands. 
But  really  one  can  believe  almost  anything 
of  the  animositv  which  was  felt  even  by 
men  who  were  lull  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  against  **  the  hook  nosed  Dutch- 
man." They  had  secret  signs  among 
themselves  by  which  they  showed  their 
abhorrence  of  **  the  Prince  of  Orange," 
for  they  would  never  recognize  him  as 
king  of  England.  They  would  squeeze 
an  orange  savagely,  with  a  meaning  look 
at  their  friends,  to  show  that  was  the  way 
they  would  like  to  treat  another  Orange's 
head;  they  would  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  little  gentleman  in  black,  <*./.,  the  mole 
that  built  the  hill  over  which  William's 
horse  fell,  and  gave  his  rider  his  death 
fall.  One  preacher  is  said  to  have  had 
the  brutality  to  take  as  the  text  of  his 
sermon  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
**Go,  see  to  this  cursed  woman  and  bury 
her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter."  These 
little  amenities  were  not  all  on  one  side. 
The  mere  title  of  "  Pretender,"  v/hich  was 
conferred  on  James  II.'s  son  (for  the 
warming-pan  fable  was  exploded  long  be- 
fore), was  surely  a  libel,  and  it  was  00 
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less  incorrect  than  iosnlttog^  to  call  him 
Perkin,  as  if  he  were  as  undoubtedly  ao 
impostor  as  Perkio  Warbeck  was.  Both 
in  words  and  in  caricatures,  the  pope,  the 
Pretender,  and  the  devil  were  coupled  to- 
gether, as  if  all  three  stood  on  the  same 
level.  There  is  not  much  to  choose  be- 
tween Williamiie  and  Jacobite  in  point  of 
politeness.  The  accession  of  Queen  Anne 
somewhat  allayed  this  bitterness;  but  it 
naturally  did  not  satisfy  a  thorough -paced 
Jacobite  like  Mr.  Cherry.  The  brother, 
be  would  think,  not  the  sister,  was  the 
lawful  occupant  of  the  throne.  Anne, 
while  yet  only  princess,  frequently  hunted 
at  Shottesbrouk,  and  being  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  a  handsome  person  and 
agreeable  manners,  paid  great  attention 
to  the  well-favored  and  well  bred  sauire 
when  she  met  him  in  the  hunting-neld, 
and  he,  of  course,  accepted  it  respectfully; 
but  when  the  princess  became  queen  he 
pointedly  avoided  her,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  queen,  instead  of  resenting  this,  point- 
ed him  out  to  her  attendants  and  said: 
**  There  goes  one  of  the  honestest  gentle- 
men in  ray  dominions." 

From  the  squire  let  us  pass  to  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  social  scale.  Thomas 
Hearoe  was  the  son  of  the  parish  clerk  of 
White  Waltham,  just  outside  the  palings 
of  Shottesbrook  Park.  He  showed  such 
remarkable  aptitude  for  learning  that  Mr. 
Cherry  determined  to  have  him  taught 
Latin,  and  sent  him  to  the  free  schooKof 
Bray  for  that  purpose.  Here  he  made 
such  rapid  progress  that  Mr.  Cherry,  on 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Dodwell  (of  whom  I 
shall  speak  presently^  decided  to  receive 
him  into  his  own  bouse  and  educate 
him  himself^  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Dod- 
well, for  the  university.  In  due  time 
he  was  sent,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr. 
Cherry,  to  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford. 
Surely  this  is  a  pretty  picture  of  a  rich 
country  gentleman,  not  only  paying  for 
but  actually  taking  upon  himself  the  edu- 
cation of  a  poor  village  lad.  I  fancy  such 
instances  were  more  frequent  in  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries  than 
they  are  now.  One  frequently  reads  of 
so-and-so  being  "bred  a  scholar  on  ac- 
count of  the  aptness  of  his  parts  **  through 
the  bounty  of  such-and-such  a  gentleman. 
It  is  a  pity  the  fashion  has  gone  out. 
Shottesbrook  Park  was  Thomas  Hearne*s 
home  all  through  his  undergraduate  ca- 
reer; and  when,  having  declined  the  offer 
of  the  rector  of  Shottesbrook  to  procure 
him  a  post  under  Dr.  Bray  as  missionary 
in  Maryland*  be  finally  settled  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  at  Oxford  as  sub-librarian  of 


the  Bodleian,  he  still  continued  in  con- 
stant communication'  with  Shottesbrook 
until  Mr.  Cherry*s  death.  He  amply  re- 
paid Mr.  Cherry's  kindness  by  embalming 
his  memory  in  bis  most  interesting  diary 
(or  **  Collections,*'  as  he  preferred  to  call 
it),  which  is  now  being  published,  more 
or  less  in  full,  by  the  New  Oxford  His- 
torical Society.  That  delightful  work, 
**  Reliquiae  Hearnianae,"  published  by  Dr. 
Bliss  some  years  ago,  is  only  a  very  infin- 
itesimal, though  exceedingly  well  chosen, 
extract  from  the  voluminous  "Collec- 
tions." Hearne's  fame  as  an  antiquary, 
historical  student,  and  classical  scholar 
casts  a  reflected  glory  upon  the  little  vil- 
lage where  he  was  brought  up.  But  it  is 
as  a  diarist  that  he  is  now,  and  still  more 
will  be  when  the  rest  of  his  "  Collections  '* 
are  given  to  the  world,  chiefly  known. 
The  diaries  are  mainly  concerned  with 
literary  and  antiquarian  matters,  but  they 
g!ve  us  incidentally  most  amusing  and  in- 
teresting pictures  of  contemporary  life  and 
manners.  Only  it  should  be  remembered 
that  his  views  are  so  tinctured  with  parti- 
sanship that  b!S  estimate  of  character 
must  always  be  taken  with  the  proverbial 
grain  of  salt.  In  the  Hearnian  language 
"an  honest  man"  and  a  "Jacobite"  are 
synonymous  terms,  and  the  most  that  he 
will  admit  of  one  who  took  an  opposite 
view  is  that  "he  was  pretty  honest  consid- 
ering that  he  was  a  complyer."  When 
George  I.  succeeded  *Qucen  Anne,  Hearne 
was  more  bitter  than  ever.  He  writes  on 
"May  28th,  1715.  This  being  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  commonly  called  King 
George's,  birthday,  some  of  the  bells  were 
jambled  in  Oxford,  by  the  care  of  some  of 
the  Whiggish  fanatical  crew  ;  but  as  1  did 
not  observe  the  day  in  the  least  myself,  so 
it  was  little  taken  notice  of  (unless  by  way 
of  ridicule)  by  other  honest  people,  who 
are  for  King  James  3,  who  is  the  un- 
doubted king  of  these  kingdoms,  and  'tis 
heartily  wished  by  them  that  he  may  be 
restored."  Still  more  amusing  are  his 
comments  upon  the  great  musical  com- 
poser, Mr.  Handel.  Music  in  this  case 
did  not  tend  to  produce  harmony.  Han- 
del was  a  German  by  birth,  and  therefore 
there  was  a  strong  party  against  him.  A 
certain  Mr.  Bononcini  was  set  up  as  a 
rival,  and  their  rivalry  is  thus  described 
by  John  Byrom,  the  Lancashire  poet :  — 

Some  say  compared  to  Bononcini 
That  Mynheer  HandePs  but  a  ninny ; 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  i 
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"  Haodel,"  writes  Hearne,  **and  his  loasy 
crew  —  a  great  number  of  foreign  fiddlers 
—  have  been  here.  His  book  (not  worth 
id,)  he  sells  for  is" 

Hearne's  chief  hero  is  another  resident 
of  Shottesbrook,  Mr.  H.  Dodwell.  Refer- 
ences to  **  the  Great  Mr.  Dodwell  '*  with 
a  capital  G)  are  incessant  in  the  diaries. 
When  a  difficulty  occurs  we  frequently 
have,  *'Qtiare,  ask  Mr.  Dodwell.*'  He 
was  **  the  greatest  scholar  in  Europe ;  but, 
what  exceeds  that,  his  piety  and  sanctity 
was  beyond  compare."  **  One  of  the  great- 
est, and  yet  one  of  the  humblest,  men  that 
the  last  age  hath  bred,  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Henry  Dodwell :  a  name  that  will  always 
be  mentioned  with  respect  as  long  as 
there  is  any  due  regard  for  religion,  vir- 
tue, and  learning."  There  is,  of  course,  a 
little  pardonable  exaggeration  in  Hearne's 
estimate  of  his  great  friend  and  benefac- 
tor; for,  as  we  have  seen,  Dodwell  got 
him  installed  at  Shottesbrook,  and  helped 
to  educate  him;  but  Henry  Dodwell  was 
unquestionably  a  great  and  very  good 
man.  He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin—  then,  as  now,  a  difficult  honor  to 
attain.  He  lost  bis  fellowship,  as  he  de- 
clined to  take  holv  orders,  for  this  noble 
reason;  he  thougnt  he  could  be  a  more 
effective  champion  of  religion  as  a  layman, 
above  any  suspicion  of  being  interested 
in  its  defence,  than  he  could  be  as  a  cler- 
gyman ;  and  a  layman  he  continued  to  be, 
ail  his  life.  He  came  over  to  England 
and  settled  at  Oxford,  and  was  made  Cam- 
den professor  of  ancient  history  in  that 
university,  **  he  being,"  says  Hearne, 
**  then  absent,  and  altogether  a  stranger  to 
the  design.  The  university  pitched  upon 
him  without  any  previous  interest  what- 
ever, purely  out  of  regard  to  his  merit.*' 
But,  having  conscientious  scruples  about 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary,  he,  of  course,  lost  his  profes- 
sorship. He  retired  first  to  a  little  cell  in 
the  north  suburb  of  Oxford,  and  then  to 
the  beautiful  little  village  of  Cookham  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  three 
miles  from  Maidenhead,  in  a  different 
direction  from  Shottesbrook.  But  he  used 
daily  to  walk  into  Maidenhead  to  hear  the 
news  and  to  learn  what  new  books  were 
being  published,  and  Mr.  Cherry  used  to 
walk  in  from  Shottesbrook  on  the  same 
errands.  So  the  two  gentlemen  frequently 
met,  and,  being  men  of  kindred  spirit, 
fraternized.  They  enjoyed  one  another's 
society  so  much  that  Mr.  Cherry  per- 
suaded his  friend  to  leave  Cookham  and 
come  and  live  at  Shottesbrook  io  a  house 


near  his  own ;  and  at  Shottesbrook  Mr. 
Dodwell  resided  nearly  twenty  years,  till 
h  i  s  death  i  n  1 7 1 1 .  Li  ke  many  great  schol- 
ars, Mr.  Dodwell  was  rather  an  eccentric 
man  —  very  careless  about  his  dress  and 
his  health,  and  to  the  dismay  sometimes 
•of  his  friends,  fond  of  broaching  in  print 
strange  theories,  backed  up  with  enor- 
mous learning;  but  a  more  pure,  guile- 
less, humble-minded,  unselfish  Christian 
never  lived.  For  multifarious  and  pro- 
found learning  — as  scholar,  theologian, 
historian,  and  antiquary  -—  he  had  few 
equals.  His  writings,  like  himself,  were 
too  eccentric  to  become  standard  works ; 
but  they  are  a  perfect  mine  of  inforroatioa 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  His  style  is  pure 
and  luminous,  and  his  arguments  most 
logical  and  profound.  Like  many  great 
men,  he  was  little  in  stature,  and  one 
might  say  of  bim  with  more  truth  than 
Goldsmith  said  of  his  village  schoolmas- 
ter:— 

And  still  the  wonder  grew 
How  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

The  rector  of  Shottesbrook  was  a  very 
prominent  man  during  the  period  of  our 
survey.  He  was  non-resident,  but  was 
brought  into  close,  and  often  painful,  con- 
nection with  its  principal  inhabitants. 
Dr.  White  Kennett  was  a  very  able  and 
voluminous  writer,  and  his  *'  History  of 
England,"  though  one-sided,  is  still  valued 
by  historical  students.  He  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Shottesbrook  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cherry,  the  father  of  our  Mr.  Francis 
Cherry,  who  was  his  pupil  at  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  and  he  writes  to  an  Oxford  friend 
most  hopefully  about  his  prospects  there. 
**The  church,"  he  says,  **is  good,  the 
Parish  small,  the  Patron  resident,  and 
the  country  mighty  pleasant."'  But,  alas ! 
these  bright  prospects  were  soon  clouded 
over.  We  soon  have  another  letter  (bis 
letters  have  never  been  published,  but  I 
have  seen  them  in  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum)  complaining  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
very  laudable,  matters  did  not  go  on  com- 
fortably at  Shottesbrook.  It  was  hardly 
likely  that  they  should.  Mr.  Francis 
Cherry  had  recommended  him  to  his 
father  for  the  living,  as  one  who  sympa- 
thized more  or  less  with  his  views ;  and 
so  perhaps  he  did ;  for,  though  he  was  of 
course  obliged  to  comply  with  the  new 
government  in  order  to  become  rector,  he 
was,  like  thousands,  both  of  laity  and 
cl«>'gyf  A  Jacobite  at  heart.  But  be 
changed  his  opinions,  as  every  man  has  a 
right  to  do;  only  it  was  unfortunate  that 
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the  rector  of  Shottesbrook,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,- should  become  a  warm  partisan 
of  the  cause  of  which  all  his  principal  pa- 
rishioners were  equally  warm  opponents. 
Our  old  friend  Hearne  is  perpetually 
girding  at  the  doctor.  He  gives  a  sort 
of  jaundiced  biography  of  him.  **  White 
Kennett,  son  of  Basil  Kennett,  a  Kentish 
Divine,  was  enter'd  of  £dm.  Hall,  and 
sometimes  waited  on  Dr.  Wallis  to  church 
with  his  skarlett  [/./.,  his  scarlet  doctor's 
gown,  which  heads  of  houses  have  to 
wear  at  the  university  sermon],  and  wt 
other  offices  of  a  menial  servt  he  might  do 
for  him  1  cannot  tell  (Quaere).  When 
Bach,  of  Arts  (I  think)  he  translated 
Pliny's  Panegyrick,  to  wch  he  prefixed  a 
high  flown  Preface  agreeable  to  ye  loyalty 
of  yt  time.  When  Master  of  Arts  he  was 
preferred  to  Amersden  by  Sr  Wm  Glyn, 
who  patronized  the  said  first  Performance 
of  his.  He  became  Vice-Principal  of 
£dm.  Hall,  and  all  y«  while  he  continued 
there  pass*d  for  a  High -Churchman: 
Otherwise  he  had  not  had  ve  Rectory  of 
Sbottesbrooke  in  Berks  conferred  on  him 
by  Mr  Cherry."  Then  he  goes  on  in  the 
same  vein  to  describe  his  change  of  opin- 
ions, and  concludes :  **  He  makes  y^  world 
believe  yt  he  will  doe  great  matters  in  ye 
Antient  Church  History  of  England  ;  but 
«<soever  he  knows  oi  these  matters  is 
only  y  Gleanings  of  Dr.  Hutton.  His 
history  is  full  of  Whiggism,  Trifling, 
Grub  street  Matter,  and  base  Reflections 
out  of  his  Way ; "  it  is  **  done  wth  D'  Ken- 
Dctt's  usual  unaccuracy,  Pride,  Injudi- 
ciousness,  and  Knavery.'*  "  Mr  Cherry  of 
Shottesbrooke  is  much  dissatisfi*d  w^h 
him,  but  being  a  roan  who  has  a  great 
Respect  for  y  Clergy,  and  being  very 
cautious  of  disobliging  any  one  of  them 
(of  whatsoever  Persuasion)  he  always  ap- 
pears extraordinarily  kind  to  him,  and 
tho'  be  hates  bis  Principles,  yet  he  takes 
care  to  reverence  his  Person."  Others 
shared  Hearne's  animosity  to  Dr.  Kennett. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause, 
and  this  feeling  was  shown  in  a  most 
ofiEensive  way.  A  pulpit  was  erected  in 
Whitechapel  parish  church,  with  figures 
of  the  twelve  apostles  carved  upon  it. 
Judas  Iscariot  was  represented  exactly 
like  Dr.  Kennett,  sitting  in  an  elbow-chair, 
and,  to  make  the  likeness  more  complete, 
was  actually  portrayed  with  a  black  velvet 
patch  over  his  eye,  such  as  Dr.  Kennett 
always  wore,  owing  to  an  accident  he 
met  with  in  his  youth.  The  Bishop  of 
London  very  properly  insisted  upon  the 
odious  caricature  being  removed.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  Dr,  Kennett*s 


character;  he  was  not  only  a  very  able, 
well-read  man,  and  a  roost  industrious 
writer,  but  he  was  also  a  very  amiable, 
kind,  and  liberal-minded  man.  Nothing 
could  show  this  more  closely  than  the 
fact  that  he  entertained  in  his  rectory  at 
Amersden  the  learned  Dr.  Hickes,  the 
noojuriog  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  that 
the  two  agreed  to  differ,  and  to  meet  on 
the  common  ground  of  literature.  Dr. 
Kennett  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  vigorous  and  successful  advocates 
of  Christian  missions,  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign  Parts,  and  working  amicably  in  that 
noble  undertaking  with  men  of  widely  dif- 
ferent views.  He  rose  to  be  first  a  dean, 
and  then  a  bishop,  and  perhaps  lived  to 
smile  at  the  troubles  he  had  met  with  at 
Shottesbrook. 

The  nonjurors,  as  a  rule,  did  not  wor- 
ship at  their  parish  chqrches,  because 
they  could  not  conscientiously  join  in  the 
prayers  for  those  whom  they  did  not  con- 
sider their  rightful  sovereigns.  Perhaps 
it  was  as  well  that  they  did  not;  for  when 
they  did,  they  were  wont  to  rise  from  their 
hassocks,  or  be  seized  with  a  troublesome 
cough,  when  the  obnoxious  prayers  began, 
which  must  have  been  embarrassing  to 
the  clergyman,  and  not  very  edifying  to 
the  congregation.  But  they  had  services 
in  their  own  houses,  and  a  noojuring  cler- 
gyman to  perform  them.  There  was  such 
a  clergyman  at  Shottesbrook  Park,  main- 
tained at  the  joint  cost  of  Mr.  Cherry  and 
Mr.  Dodwell.  His  name  was  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Brokesby,  and  before  the  Revolution 
he  held  a  valuable  living  near  Hull ;  this 
he  resigned  because  he  could  not  take 
the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  and  thus 
made  a  large  sacrifice  for  conscience' 
sake.  But  his  lines  fell  in  pleasant  places 
when  he  became  chaplain  at  Shottesbrook. 
Two  more  delightful  patrons  than  Mr. 
Cherry  and  Mr.  Dodwell  one  can  scarcely 
conceive;  and  all  three  lived  in  the  utmost 
harmony.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
Robert  Nelson,  which  in  itself  speaks 
volumes  in  his  praiser^nd  took  the  deep- 
est interest  both  in  Nelson's  benevolent 
and  in  his  literary  works.  **  Silver  and 
gold,"  he  writes  to  Nelson,  about  the 
former,  **  have  I  none ;  but  what  I  have 
give  I  unto  thee,  my  hearty  prayers."  As 
to  the  latter,  his  friends  have  actually 
claimed  for  him  the  authorship  of  the 
*' Festivals  and  Fasts."  That  is,  of 
course,  absurd  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  and  Nelson  had  many  con- 
sultations about  literary  matters.    Imme- 
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diately  after  Mr.  Dodwell*a  death,  Mr. 
Brokesby  wrote  his  life.  Hearne  speaks 
very  contemptuously  of  this  work  :  **  Nov. 
30,  1 7 14,  Mr.  Brokesby,  who  writ  a  book 
that  he  called  Mr.  Dodwell's  Life,  dyed 
suddenly  about  a  week  before  said  work 
came  out.  This  geutlemaD  was  a  learned 
and  honest  man,  and  a  general  scholar, 
but  not  fit  to  write  the  life  of  that  great 
man.  It  bears  a  very  mean  character,  he 
having  had  very  little  information,  and  his 
remarks  being  generally  very  light  and 
trivial."  The  criticism  is  not  unjust,  but 
the  work  gives  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the 
writer's  simple-hearted  piety.  Two  resi- 
dents at  Shottesbrook,  **  Madam  Cherry," 
as  Hearne  always  terms  her  with  the  deep- 
est respect,  the  squire's  wife,  and  Thomas 
Cherry,  his  kinsman,  and  Hearne's  cham- 
ber-fellow or  **  chum  "  at  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
and  his  **  very  dear  friend,  a  gentleman  of 
great  beaut v,  singular  modesty,  of  won- 
derfull  goocl  nature  and  roost'  excellent 
principles,"  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three,  are  too  shadowy  beings  to 
require  notice. 

But  besides  the  residents  at  Shottes- 
brook Park  there  was  a  constant  stream 
of  distinguished  visitors.  The  deprived 
Bishop  Ken,  writer  of  what  are  emphati- 
callv  /Ae  morning  and  evening  hymns,  is 
said  to  have  *' divided  his  time  between 
Longleat  and  Shottesbrook."  But  this  is 
putting  it  too  strongly;  he  was  a  resident 
at  Longleat,  only  a  visitor  at  Shottesbrook. 
Robert  Nelson,  one  of  a  happily  numer- 
ous class  in  England,  the  class  of  Chris- 
tian and  philanthropic  laymen,  was  a  con- 
stant visitor,  and  an  intimate  and  honored 
friend  of  all  the  group.  Charles  Leslie, 
the  able  writer  of  the  ** Short  Methods" 
against  Deists  and  Jews,  and  many  other 
exceedingly  powerful  works,  was  another 
of  the  guests  at  Shottesbrook  Park.  In 
short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  coun- 
try place  where  so  many  men,  noted  for 
their  learning  and  piety,  could  be  found 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  utitiost  harmony  seems  to  have 
prevailed  among  them.  The  one  rift  in 
the  lute  was  their  temporary  inability  to 
worship  in  their  parish  church.  Happily 
this  one  note  of  discord  was  removed 
when  Bishop  Ken  waived  his  rights,  on 
the  death  of  the  only  other  survivor  of  the 
deprived  bishops.  Then  Mr.  Cherry,  Mr. 
Dodwell,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Brokesby 
once  more  became  worshippers  at  the  na- 
tional altars,  and  the  bells  of  Shottes- 
brook ^ang  merrily  to  welcome  their  re- 
turn. 

The  rich  halo  of  romance  which  sur- 


rounds Jacobitism  has  naturally  made  it 
a  favorite  subject  for  the  minstrel  and  the 
novelist.  Most  people  know  something 
of  the  Jacobite  songs  such  as  '*  The 
White  Cockade,"  '*Over  the  Water  to 
Charlie,"  ''Charlie  is  my  Darling,"  and 
that  most  touching  one  of  all,  "  Prince 
Charlie's  Lament ; "  and  the  two  greatest 
novelists  of  onr  century,  Thackeray,  in 
that  wonderfully  powerful  work,,  "Es- 
mond," and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  *'Rob 
Roy/'  have  depicted  the  fascination  which 
the  cause  exercised.  Shottesbrook  trans- 
ports us  from  the  airy  dreamland  of  ro- 
mance and  poetry  to  the  solid  ground  of 
history;  and  if  it  does  not  present  us 
to  such  fascinating  Jacobites  as  Di  Ver- 
non and  Beatrix  Esmond,  it  shows  us 
some  able  and  honorable  men  who,  with- 
out in  the  least  sympathizing  with  those 
Romanist  views  which  cost  their  master 
his  throne,  clung  to  him  with  desperate 
tenacity  through  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port. We  may  admire  their  constancy, 
even  if  we  cannot  share  their  sentiments. 

P.S.  —  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Sharp,  of  the  Cottage,  White  Waltham, 
for  much  local  information ;  and  to  both 
those  ladies,  and  also  to  the  present  rector 
of  Shottesbrook,  for  kindly  looking  over 
this  article  before  it  went  to  press. 

J.  H.  Overton. 


From  The  Comhill  Maxazine. 
THE   STORY   OF   THE   ONE    PIONEER   OF 
TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO. 

Modern  ideas  of  unexplored  lands  are 
limited  almost  entirely  to  the  north  and 
south  poles,  whither  costly  expeditions 
are  constantly  being  despatched;  while 
in  South  America  alone  there  are  the  inte- 
riors of  Guiana,  Brazil,  Patagonia,  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  besides  smaller  patches 
of  only  half  explored  land,  all  calling  for 
more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto 
received. 

The  whole  of  Brazil  has  indeed  been 
explored  in  a  superficial  sort  of  way;  that 
is  to  say,  there  are  certain  narrow  lines 
of  explored  land,  chiefly  along  rivers 
which  intersect  the  country ;  but  only  two 
people  from  all  the  civilized  world  have 
ever  penetrated  beyond  the  coast  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  though  the  coast  iiself  has 
been  well  surveyed,  and  whalers'  boats 
frequently  land  there  for  water. 

One  of  these  two  pioneers  is  a  Chilian 
lady  who  was  shipwrecked  00  the  coast, 
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and  saved  alive  by  the  chief  of  a  Fae^aa 
tribe  which  murdered  all  her  companions. 
She  was  seen  alive  and  happy  by  the  other 
pioneer,  a  seaman,  by  name  Thomas  Tho- 
rold,  who  spent  nearly  six  months  in  the 
interior  of  this  strange  country,  and  came 
safe  home  to  England  ag[ain.  It  is  his 
story  that  I  propose  to  tell. 

Less  than  six  years  ai;o  an  English 
sailing  ship*  homeward  bound  from  Val- 
paraiso, foundered  o£E  the  west  coast  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  during  the  cruel  wintry 
month  of  July.  The  crew  got  into  three 
boats  and  pulled  to  the  shore,  which  was 
not  far  distant.  After  rounding  a  head- 
land, they  found  themselves  in  compara- 
tively smooth  water,  surrounded  by  bare, 
bleaic  hills,  beneath  which  there  was  a 
broad  sandy  beach,  which  would  afford 
them  easy  landing. 

But  on  this  beach  and  about  the  foot  of 
the  hills  they  saw  what  above  all  things 
they  dreaded  —  the  signs  of  the  doom 
they  felt  roust  sooner  or  later  be  theirs 
—  the  stunted  forms  of  Fuegan  natives, 
standing  and  lying  about  their  rude  huts 
and  canoes. 

As  soon  as  the  Fuegans  espied  them, 
they  crowded  into  their  canoes  and  rowed 
out  towards  them,  while  their  shouts 
brought  a  multitude  of  natives  to  the 
beach,  where  they  clustered  like  a  flock 
of  vultures  hovering  over  their  prey. 

The  Fuegans  are  a  small  race,  with  a 
dark,  copper-colored  skin.  The  men  are 
mostly  clad  in  old  vests  and  trousers 
that  they  have  acquired  from  some  ship- 
wrecked crew,  or  from  the  steamers  pass- 
ing through  the  Straits  of  Magellan; 
others  wear  deer  or  guanaco  skins.  The 
women  are  dressed  more  simply  in  a  sin- 
g\e  garoaent  resembling  a  pofuho^  made 
of  some  skio ;  a  simple  square,  with  a  hole 
io  the  middle  for  the  head. 

Their  boats  have  none  of  the  graceful 
gliding  of  the  North  American  canoes, 
bat  are  simply  made  of  pieces  of  bark  or 
vood  clumsily  tied  together  with  fibres, 
and  are  awkwardly  rowed  with  oars  formed 
of  poles  with  flat  pieces  of  wood  tied  on 
to  the  end.  The  only  manufacture  io 
which  these  men  — the  lowest  type  of  hu- 
manity—  at  all  excel,  is  that  of  barbed 
spear-beads,  which  they  make  with  con- 
siderable skill  of  an  almost  transparent 
•ort  of  flint,  very  similar  to  some  of  the 
arrow-heads  used  by  the  wild  Bugrds  of 
Brazil.  These,  dipped  io  poison  and  fixed 
on  to  long  wooden  shafts,  become  dan- 
gerous weapons  for  poor  weary  sailors  to 
face  who  have  nothing  to  defend  them- 
selves with  but  oars  and  stretchers. 


'  Before  the  three  doomed  boats  were 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  they  were 
surrounded  by  seven  or  eight  canoes 
crammed  with  these  gibbering  abori<;ines, 
before  whom  the  sailors  were  perfectly 
helpless,  for  from  a  considerable  distance 
the  unerring  spears  came  hurtling  towards 
them.  The  miserable  men  tried  in  vain 
to  parry  them.  One  by  one  they  dropped 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  died  in 
agony,  as  the  fiery  venom  from  the  spear* 
heads  coursed  through  their  veins. 

Suddenly,  when  there  were  only  two  or 
three  left  untouched  in  each  of  the  boats, 
one  of  the  Fuegans,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
chief  among  them,  gave  a  shout  that  made 
all  the  others  stand  motionless,  with  spears 
poised  in  their  hands;  and  he  spoke  to 
them  in  their  loud,  cracked  language  for 
a  minute  or  more ;  it  seemed  years  to  the 
helpless  men  waiting  to  be  killed. 

At  the  helm  of  one  of  the  boats  sat  the 
mate,  Thomas  Thorold,  a  tall,  strong  man 
of  about  thirty,  towards  whom  the  chief 
pointed  several  times  as  he  was  speaking. 
Soon  he  stopped  shouting  and  gesticulat- 
ing, and  again  the  spears  came  whizzing 
from  the  strong  savage  arms. 

But  a  change  had  taken  place;  the 
weapons  were  aimed  at  all  the  sailors 
except  Thomas  Thorold.  He  sat  there 
untouched,  expecting  every  moment  to 
receive  his  death  wound,  and  receiving 
it  not.  Only  he  saw  his  companions 
dropping  one  by  one,  meeting  their  deaths 
bravely,  as  Englishmen  are  wont  to  do, 
but  with  features  tortured  into  that  rigid 
glare  which  indicates  the  height  of  sup- 
pressed terror  and  extreme  suspense. 

When  at  last  the  mate  was  the  only  liv- 
ing one  left,  to  his  horror  they  surrounded 
him,  bound  his  hands  and  feet,  and  lifted 
him  into  one  of  their  canoes.  Then  they 
turned  towards  shore,  towing  the  three 
boats  behind  them. 

Thorold,  naturally  supposing  that  they 
were  keeping  him  for  torture,  and  prefer- 
ring immediate  death  to  a  deferred  but 
more  horrible  fate,  attempted  to  jump  into 
the  sea,  or  dash  out  his  brains  against  the 
sides  of  the  canoe ;  but  they  carefully  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  himself  any  harm. 
Arrived  at  the  shore,  they  retired  to  their 
huts,  leaving  him  still  bound  hand  and 
foot  upon  the  beach. 

This  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  all 
that  night  he  lay  there  helpless,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  carried  to  the  fire 
or  some  other  torture.  But  they  went 
about  their  business,  gathering  clams  and 
mussels  and  eating  them  raw,  collecting 
fuel  and  heaping  up  the  fires,  and  never 
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touched  their  prisoner  at  all;  only  they 
kept  looking  towards  him,  and  crowds  of 
little  half-naked  hideous  children  stood  a 
few  yards  ofiE  and  gazed  at  him  In  awe, 
and  lean  dogs  came  and  snarled  and  sniffed 
at  him  suspiciously. 

The  tribe  appeared  to  consist  of  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred,  and  there 
were  several  rude  huts  formed  of  trees  cut 
down  and  stuck  close  to  one  another  in 
the  ground,  while  their  branches  and 
foliage  were  tied  together  and  formed  an 
inefficient  roof. 

Fuegans  appear  to  be  insensible  to  cold, 
for  though  the  climate  is  as  cold  or  even 
colder  than  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland, 
they  do  not  attempt  to  make  comfortable 
huts  for  themselves,  and  they  wear  noth- 
ing but  the  light  clothing  which  I  have 
described.  At  night,  however,  most  of 
them  slept  by  the  fires,  like  dogs  on  a 
winter's  night. 

All  that  night  long  Thomas  Thorold  lay 
bound  upon  the  beach,  trembling  with 
cold  and  terror,  and  praying,  *'  Lord,  now 
let  me  die!" 

In  the  early  morning  he  felt  that  his 
hour  had  come,  for  two  or  three  of  the 
Fuegans  came  towards  him,  and  one  of 
them  had  a  knife  in  his  hand.  But  when 
they  had  cut  the  fibre  ropes  that  bound 
him  they  left  him  alone  again,  standing 
on  the  beach,  free  to  do  what  he  liked. 

It  was  useless  to  think  of  flight,  for 
their  eyes  were  always  upon  him,  and  be- 
sides, one  man  could  have  done  nothing 
with  a  boat  in  the  sea  outside  the  bay. 
So  after  a  while  he  obeyed  the  cravings  of 
nature,  and  collected  mussels  and  clams 
on  the  shore,  as  he  had  seen  the  natives 
do;  and  on  this  cold  food  he  made  a 
wretched  breakfast. 

Thus  he  spent  all  that  day  and  all  the 
next  thirty-seven  days,  for  he  kept  a  care- 
ful count  of  the  time.  He  ate  only  the 
miserable  shellfish  that  he  found  on  the 
beach,  drank  water  from  a  torrent  that 
flowed  down  the  mountain-side,  and  slept 
by  one  of  the  fires,  which  he  boldly  ap- 
proached the  first  night  after  they  unbound 
him,  for  he  had  experienced  the  cold  of 
one  wintry  night,  and  that  was  enough. 

They  were  neither  kind  nor  unkind  to 
him,  but  took  no  notice  of  him  whatever; 
they  never  attempted  to  speak  to  him, 
even  by  signs,  except  on  one  occasion 
when  he  wandered  too  far  from  them,  and 
one  of  them  ran  after  him  and  made  signs 
to  him  to  go  back. 

During  the  leaden-footed  days  he  neces- 
sarily observed  how  the  natives  passed 
their  time,  but    he  did  so  without  the 


slightest  interest,  and  was  unable  to  relate 
many  details  about  them.  Most  of  the 
work,  such  as  hewing  wood  and  drawing 
water,  was  done  by  the  women  ;  the  men 
did  very  little,  but  spent  their  time  mostly 
in  lying  about  their  huts.  Sometimes  a 
few  of  them  went  off  in  their  canoes  seal 
hunting,  and  always  returned  with  one  or 
two  seals;  sometimes  they  went  hunting 
inland,  and  returned  with  a  guanaco  —  a 
species  of  llama ;  then  they  all  immediately 
fell  upon  it,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  ate  it 
raw.  If  a  dead  seal  was  washed  ashore, 
they  ate  it  in  the  same  way,  gorging  them- 
selves on  the  putrid  blubber  and  flesh. 

After  these  disgusting  feeds  they  lay 
on  the  ground  for  hours  in  a  torpor,  and 
Thorold  could  easilv  have  stabbed  them 
as  they  lay  asleep,  but  that  some  of  the 
weaker  ones,  having  been  unable  to  secure 
much  of  the  food,  were  awake  and  ready 
to  cast  their  spears  at  him.  Moreover,  if 
he  had  killed  them  all,  he  would  have  been 
no  better  off. 

All  these  weeks  he  was  in  a  horrible 
state  of  suspense  as  to  why  he  was  being 
kept  alive  and  what  torture  was  preparing 
for  him,  so  much  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
sleep  for  terror,  until  forced  into  uncon- 
sciousness by  fatigue. 

But  on  the  thirty-eighth  day  an  event 
occurred  which,  although  in  itself  grue* 
some  and  terrifying,  put  into  his  heart  a 
hope  that  he  might  some  day  return  to 
the  outer  world  again,  and  gave  him  a 
clue  as  to  what  was  his  captors'  only  con- 
ceivable object  in  preserving  him  alive. 

It  was  about  noon,  on  a  fine,  cold  day, 
when  Thorold,  standing  on  the  beach  and 
looking  out  to  sea,  saw  two  whalers*  boats 
pull  round  the  headland  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  shore,  where  they  proceeded  to 
land  and  get  fresh  water.  The  huts  of 
the  Fuegans  were  between  Thorold  and 
the  new-comers,  who  apparently  did  not 
perceive  the  natives,  and  were  quietly  fill* 
ing  their  water-casks  at  a  stream. 

As  Thorold  was  following  his  natural 
impulse  to  run  to  them,  get  into  one  of 
their  boats,  and  make  them  row  away,  he 
was  pinioned  by  three  or  four  strong  na- 
tives. Then  a  few  canoes  put  out  to  cut 
off  the  boats,  should  they  attempt  to  es- 
cape, and  all  the  rest  of  the  fighting  men, 
and  many  of  the  women,  caught  up  their 
long  spears  and  ran  totnards  their  victims. 

To  Thorold*s  surprise,  he  was  made  to 
run  along  with  them.  The  whalers'  men 
were  intercepted  before  they  got  off,  and 
then  it  was  the  old  ghastly  tale  repeated ; 
they  were  shot  down  to  a  man  with  the 
poisoned  spears.    All  the  while  the  Fue- 
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^aos  who  were  holding  Thorold  made  him 
uaderstaod  that  the^*  wished  him  to  watch 
what  was  ^oidg^  oq,  by  gesticulating  and 
poiotiog  towards  the  slaughter. 

After  it  was  over  they  pillaged  the  dead 
bodies  and  the  boats  of  everything  they 
bad,  and  then  threw  the  corpses  into  the 
sea. 

While  Thorold  was  lying  awake  that 
night,  and  brooding  over  the  horrible 
event,  a  sudden  inspiration  came  to  him 
that  the  object  of  the  Fuegans  in  keeping 
hitn  alive  was  to  send  him  back  to  bis 
people  that  he  might  tell  them  how  they 
would  be  treated  if  they  came  tp  the  land 
of  the  Fuegans  —  to  declare  unending  war 
between  themselves  and  the  white  world; 
aDd  though,  of  course,  he  never  knew  for 
a  certainty,  yet  the  way  in  which  they 
made  him  watch  the  slaughter  of  the 
whalers'  men,  and  everything  that  hap- 
pened before  and  after,  pointed  to  this 
explanation  of  their  conduct.  From  that 
oight  his  great  fear  and  suspense  were 
mingled  with  this  grain  of  hope. 

The  next  morning  the  Fuegans  col 
iected  their  belongings,  which  consisted  of 
nothing  but  spears  and  knives,  a  few  skins, 
and  some  utensils  for  holding  water,  and 
marched  inland,  taking  their  prisoner  with 
them.  They  spent  about  six  hours  a  day 
on  the  march,  over  difficult  mountain 
passes  and  down  into  deep  valleys,  making 
fires  to  sleep  by  at  night,  and  living  on 
goanacos,  which  they  occasionally  shot. 

Thorold  took  little  interest  in  observing 
the  nature  of  the  country,  but  he  reported 
it  to  be  very  similar  to  that  seen  on  the 
coast  ^  bleak  mountains,  with  occasional 
copses  of  stunted  trees,  and  all  else  abso- 
iutely  barren  and  uncultivated.  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  a  treasure- 
house  of  mineral  wealth,  for  various  ores, 
iocludiog  gold,  are  picked  up  in  plenty  on 
the  coast,  and  there  is  every  indication  of 
coal.  If  a  coal  mine  was  once  got  into 
working  order  here,  it  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  for  the  coaling  of  ships  alone, 
as  well  as  for  use  in  South  America  itself, 
for  coal  is  at  present  brought  from  En- 
gland at  great  expense  all  the  way  to 
Mooieaideo,  and  to  Sandy  Point,  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  from  the  north  of 
Chili. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  march  they 
met  another  tribe,  also  on  the  march,  and 
the  two  bodies  of  men  fell  to  fighting  at 
once,  as  is  their  invariable  custom.  After 
an  hour's  fighting  there  were  only  about 
fifty  men  left  of  the  first  tribe  ;  these  sur- 
rendered, and  became  prisoners  of  war  to 
ibeir  conquerors,  who  had  also  sustained 
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heavy  losses.  The  prisoners,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  be  regarded  as  slaves  at 
all,  but  simply  mingled  with  the  victorious 
tribe.  After  the  battle  the  prisoners  spoke 
to  their  captors  about  Thorold,  whom  they 
brought  forward,  apparently  explaining 
their  object  in  keeping  him;  and  he  lived 
with  the  new  tribe  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  he  had  done  with  the  old  one. 

Nearly  six  months  Thorold  spent  in 
this  way,  the  tribe  in  which  he  lived  some- 
times marching  for  five  or  six  days,  and 
then  settling  down  for  several  weeks; 
sometimes  they  were  on  the  seashore,  and 
then  he  lived  as  they  did,  chiefly  on  raw 
mussels  and  other  shellfish ;  when  they 
were  inland  he  lived  on  pieces  of  raw 
guanaco,  which  he  grabbed  along  with  the 
others. 

There  is  a  story  current  in  Chili  that 
the  Fuegans,  when  driven  to  necessity, 
first  eat  their  dogs,  the  only  domestic  ani- 
mal which  they  keep,  and  when  these  are 
all  gone,  proceed  to  devour  the  old  women 
of  the  tribe.  Thorold  saw  no  signs  of 
cannibalism,  but  this  was  perhaps  because 
no  necessity  for  it  arose.  He  states  that 
the  old  women  were  treated  with  especial 
care;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  a£Eec- 
tion  arose  from  the  hearts  or  the  stomachs 
of  their  grandchildren. 

Five  times  he  saw  a  fight  with  another 
tribe;  in  three  out  of  the  five  bis  tribe 
was  conquered,  and  he  changed  hands, 
the  prisoners  always  appearing  to  explain 
to  their  captors  their  object  in  keeping 
him. 

Among  the  third  tribe  with  which  he 
lived  he  saw  a  white  woman  ;  she  was  the 
Chilian  lady  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  Thorold  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  going  up  to  her.  The  Fuegans 
held  him  back  at  first,  for  they  regarded 
her  as  a  goddess ;  but  at  her  command 
they  let  him  approach  her.  They  were 
unable  to  converse,  for  she  spoke  only 
Spanish,  and  he  only  English ;  but  from 
that  time  Thorold  was  treated  by  the  na- 
tives with  more  deference  than  before. 

He  was  ne\*er  allowed  again  to  approach 
the  Chilian  woman,  who  appeared  to  be 
rather  ashamed  of  her  situation  before 
him,  but  he  saw  her  manner  of  life.  She 
was  the  wife  of  the  chief,  and  had  appar- 
ently a  large  number  of  children.  The 
natives  treated  her  with  the  greatest  re 
spect,  and  cooked  meat  for  her,  and  made 
her  a  more  elaborate  hut  than  they  made 
for  themselves.  Her  dress  was  a  mixture 
of  civilization  and  barbarism.  On  the 
whole  she  appeared  satisfied  with  her 
strange  life. 
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About  four  weeks  after  Thorold  joined 
this  tribe,  another  tribe  came  upon  them ; 
there  was  a  fight,  and  he  changed  hands. 
Just  before  the  tight  began  the  Chilian 
woman  went  away  with  a  few  companions, 
and  he  saw  her  no  more. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  the 
tribe  which  possessed  Thorold  reached  a 
place  on  the  seashore  which  consisted  of 
a  bay  almost  shut  in  by  land.  He  had 
often  reached  a  similar  place,  for  there 
are  many  bays  on  that  coast  with  an  island 
facing  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
they  had  reached  this  spot  he  was  on  the 
beach  gathering  his  usual  breakfast  of 
shellfish,  when  he  heard  a  sound  that  sent 
the  blood  rushing  towards  his  heart.  It 
was  the  familiar  sound  of  a  steamer,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  the  black  smoke  float- 
ing away  in  the  wind. 

Then  he  knew  that  he  was  on  the  shore 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  before  he 
had  time  to  consider  how  to  secure  his 
safety  he  had  dropped  on  the  beach  in  a 
dead  faint,  for  six  months*  living  in  horri- 
ble suspense,  without  shelter,  and  with 
the  poorest  apology  for  food,  had  left  him 
very  little  of  his  old  strength. 

On  that  day  the  steamer  Aconcagua,  of 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
bound  from  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso,  left 
Sandy  Point  and  was  proceeding  west- 
ward through  the  straits.  The  bulwarks 
were  crowded  with  passengers  and  offi- 
cers and  crew  looking  out  for  native  ca- 
noes, for  it  is  the  custom  of  steamers 
passing  through  these  straits  to  slow 
down,  unless  they  are  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  interview  the  natives  in  their  canoes, 
ending  by  dropping  over  the  ship's  side  a 
barrel  filled  with  old  clothes  and  tobacco 
and  other  things  calculated  to  please  the 
savage  mind.  Once  or  twice  a  couple  of 
natives  have  been  hoisted  on  board  and 
shown  round  the  steamer.  With  awe 
they  gazed  at  the  long  saloon,  and  in  hor- 
ror they  fled  when  they  were  taken  down 
to  the  fire-room  and  a  furnace  door  was 
suddenly  opened  at  them,  reminding  them 
of  a  crater  of  one  of  the  volcanoes  that 
gave  their  land  its  name  of  fire. 


Before  the  awful  adventure  of  Thorold, 
all  that  was  known  about  these  strange 
people  was  learned  in  this  way,  and  thus 
the  curious  fact  was  discovered  that  al- 
though their  near  neighbors  the  Patago- 
nians  will  drink  all  the  rum  and  other  fire- 
water they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  the 
Fuegans  will  take  no  alcohol  of  any  kind, 
but,  when  offered  it,  turn  away  with  the 
same  appearance  of  disgust  that  a  dog 
shows  under  similar  circumstances,  in  this 
way,  among  others,  showing  how  low 
they  stand  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  To- 
bacco, however,  they  greatly  appreciate. 

On  this  occasion  the  passengers  of  the 
Aconcagua  were  not  disappointed  in  their 
desire  to  see  the  natives.  Several  canoes 
were  shooting  out  to  meet  them,  and  in 
one  of  them  they  saw  to  their  intense  sur- 
prise a  white  man  standing  up,  and  heard 
him  shouting  to  them  in  English  to  "  stop 
for  God's  sake  I "  Of  course  they  stopped. 
The  canoes  came  alongside,  and  the  white 
man  was  hauled  up  on  deck  without  the 
slightest  opposition  from  the  Fuegaosi 
and  indeed  by  their  evident  desire. 

On  reaching  the  deck  Thorold  fainted. 
He  was  carried  away  and  attended  to  by 
the  doctor;  and  the  natives,  we  may  be 
sure,  got  a  good  toll  that  day.  Several 
barrels  were  dropped  over  the  ship's  side, 
laden  with  all  things  that  the  savages 
could  desire. 

The  rescued  roan  soon  recovered  sufli- 
ciently  to  tell  his  wonderful  story.  He 
was  taken  to  Valparaiso,  and  thence  back 
again  to  England  in  the  steamship  Gali- 
cia,  as  a  distressed  British  seaman. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  bis 
mental  faculties  appeared  to  be  a  good 
deal  weakened.  He  would  frequently 
hang  over  the  bulwarks  in  a  sort  of  stupor, 
and  the  doctor  ordered  any  one  who  saw 
him  in  this  state  at  once  to  approach  him 
and  touch  him,  and  ask  him  what  he  was 
thinking  of,  until  he  answered  them. 

And  the  answer  that  came  at  last  was 
always  the  same  :  — 

**  1  was  thinkin'  of  how  the  faces  of  my 
mates  looked  when  them  savages  was 
murderin'of  them.*' 


A  CORRESPONDENT  ^ives  some  interesting 
particulars  to  a  Norwegian  journal  of  the  hab- 
its of  herring  jumping  out  of  the  water  when 
frightened.  He  states  that  he  has  observed 
whole  shoals  of  this  fish,  in  their  anxiety  to 
escape  when  pursued  by  whales,  piled  up  above 


the  surface  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  from  three 
to  six  feet.  On  one  occasion  the  fish  formed 
a  mass  even  with  the  top  of  the  mast  of  a 
fishing-boat,  viz.,  about  nfteen  feet,  and  had 
part  of  the  same  fallen  into  the  boat  it  would 
doubtless  have  sunk. 
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SUNRISE,   ETC. 


SUNRISE. 

Lord,  in  the  clear  white  starlight  how  they 
gleam 
Those  myriad  crosses  thou  hast  set  to  be 
Guide  posts  and  guard! ansf or  the  heart  of 
me, 
That  quails,  and  cowers,  as  some  faint  moon- 
beam 
Lightens  their  pallid  faces,  till  they  seem 
Frowning  and  fierce  I    O  Lord  look  piteously 
From  thy  far  heaven  as  once  from  Calvary, 
On  me   who  struggle  thro'  life*s  anguished 
dream ! 

Sudden  the  starlight  waneth  wan,  and  dead, 

The  moon  a  blown  rose-petal,  faint  and  white ; 
And,  lo  !  the  dawn  with  fair  gold  flowers  and 
red 
Hath  filled  the  empty  skies,  and  one  bedight 
With  sunshine  for  a  garment,  standeth  nigh, 
*' Child,  where  mine  hand  sets  crosses  there 
am  1 1 " 
Month.  Evelyn  Pyne. 


DOUBT. 


Where  is  it  leading  us,  this  sad  procession 

Of  veilid  hours  and  weeks,  all  grim  and 
grey? 
The  summer  dies  in  autumn's  chill  embraces, 

Then  winter  calls  drear  autumn-time  away ; 
Till  spring  days  come,  all  redolent  with  flowers. 

Once  more  to  mock  us  with  their  brief, 
bright  smile. 
And  summer  comes  but  once  again  to  vanish, 

For  all  the  seasons  last  so  short  a  while. 

But  whither  do  they  take  us  in  their  passing  ? 
Eyes  wax  but  dim,  hearts  beat  a  slower 
tune  ; 
Hands  fail  to  do  the  work  that  seems  so  press- 
ing 
'Tis  winter  time,  e^er  we  have  welcomed 
June. 
We  cannot  stay  them,  passing — ever  passing — 
E'en  though  our  lives  wax  shorter  as  they 

go. 
Although  we  tremble  at  the  gathering  shadows, 

That  wait  around,  and  hide  what  none  may 

know. 

Of  life,  sad  life,  I  did  not  ask  thy  dower, 

I  did  not  take  on  me  thy  weary  pain ; 
Thy  pleasures  never  were  oy  me  demanded. 

And  having  lived,  I  would  not  live  again. 
Still  would  I  fain  be  given  wider  knowledge, 

See  clear  and  fair,  not  darkly  through  a  glass, 
Made  darker  yet  to  sight  dimmed  oft  by  cry- 
ing. 

So  dim  I  cannot  see  the  way  I  pass  I 

There  is  no  sunshine  here  without  a  shadow. 
No  smile  that  has  not  its  swift  following 
tear, 

No  bliss  that  is  not  paid  for  by  a  sorrow. 
That  casts  before  its  shade  of  mortal  fear. 


Is  there  no  land,  oh,  life,  where  we  are  happy. 
Safe  in  the  knowledge  that  our  blessings 
are ; 

That  love  is  real ;  life's  best  joys  unending 
Beyond  the  horrors  of  some  judgment  bar  ? 

None  answer,  for  the  shadows  grim  and  dreary 

Are  silent  with  the  silence  of  the  dead  — 
The  dead,  that  are  so  quiet,  safe,  untroubled. 

Not  knowing  aught,  within  their  churchyard 
bed! 
Oh,  can  it  be  that  all  our  lives  but  lead  us. 

To  share  the  silence  where  past  ages  sleep  ; 
That  Life  himself  doth  yield  our  only  harvest. 

And  what  we  sow,  we  here  alone  may  reap  ? 

All  The  Year  Round. 


THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN. 

*'Qu'eDtends-je?     Autour  de  moi  rairain  aacrf 

ionne  ?  '* 

Db  Lajaartxks. 

I. 

What  sounds  are  these?      Why  tolls  that 

solemn  bell  ? 
What  sobs,  what  prayers  of  mourners  do  I 

hear? 
What  mean  those  tapers  pale,  that  chanted 

knell  ? 
Dost  thou,  O  Death,  thus  whisper  in  mine 

ear 
For  the  last  time?    On  the  grave's  brink  I 

break 
My  earthly  slumbers ;  and  to  life  awake  ! 


Soul,  spark  most  precious  of  a  flame  divine, 
Immortal  dweller  in  a  frame  that  dies, 

Hush  these  alarms  :  for  freedom  shall  be  thine. 
Break  from  thy  fetters :  on  thy  wings  arise  1 

To  quit  the  load  of  mortal  misery,  — 

Is  that,  O  timid  soul  I  is  that  —  to  die  ? 

.3- 
Yes,  Time  hath  ceased  my  hours  and  days  to 
tell. 
Ye  sun-orbed    heralds,  in  what  mansions 
bright 
Will  your  high  guidance  usher  me  to  dwell  ? 
E'en  now,  e'en  now,  I  bathe  in  floods  of 
light. - 
The  earth  beneath  me  flees,  —  before  my  face 
Unfolds  the  infinite  expanse  of  space. 


But  hark !  what  vain  laments,  what  choking 
sighs, 
At  this  last  moment  agitate  my  sense  ? 
Comrades  in  exile,  why  should  dirges  rise 
For  him  who  homeward    now  is  passing 
hence? 
You  weep!    While  I,  by  Heaven  absolved 

and  blest. 
Enter  with  joy  the  port  of  halcyon  rest ! 
Blackwood's  Magaxine.  J*  P*  M. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE    RELATIONS    OF    HISTORY    AND 
GEOGRAPHY.* 

BY  JAMES  BRYCE. 

The  subject  of  which  I  have  to  treat  — 
a  subject  so  large  that  I  shall  oot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  more  than  touch  00  a  few  of 
its  salient  features  —  is  the  relation  which 
ought  to  exist  between  the  study  and  the 
teacbiog  of  history  and  the  study  of  ge- 
ography; what  are  the  points  in  which 
chiefly  these  two  subjects  touch  one  an- 
other; what  is  the  kind  of  geographical 
knowledge  which  the  teacher  of  history 
ought  to  possess  in  order  to  make  his  his- 
torical teaching  as  exact  and  complete,  as 
philosophical  and  suggestive,  as  possible. 
I  will  attempt  to  indicate  some  of  the 
points  where  geography  and  history  touch 
one  another,  and  to  show  from  what  sort 
of  treatment  of  geography  it  is  that  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  progress  and  life  of 
oatioos  and  of  States. 

Geography  is  as  a  meeting-point  be- 
tween the  sciences  of  nature  and  the  sci- 
ences of  man.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  only 
meeting-point,  for  there  are  others  ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  impor- 
tant, for  geography  lias  to  look  upon  man 
as  being  a  natural  growth  —  that  is  to  say, 
a  part  of  nature,  a  part  of  the  physical 
world  —  who  is  conditioned  in  his  devel- 
opmeot  and  progress  by  the  forces  which 
nature  brings  to  bear  upon  him.  In  other 
words,  he  is  in  history  the  creature  of  his 
eoviroomeni,  not  altogether  its  creature, 
bat  working  out  also  those  inner  forces 
which  be  possesses  as  a  rational  and  moral 
being;  but  on  one  side,  at  all  events,  he 
is  largely  determined  and  influenced  by 
the  environment  of  nature.  Now,  this 
eavirooment  is  not  everywhere  in  nature 
tile  same.  There  are  certain  elements  of 
environment  which  belong  to  the  whole 
vorld,  and  affect  all  its  inhabitants,  but 
ti)ere  are  others  in  which  different  coun- 
tries and  different  parts  of  a  country  dif- 
fer; and  it  is  in  discovering  the  varying 
effects  produced  on  the  growth  of  man  as 
a  social  and  political,  a  wealth-acquiring 
aod  State-forming  creature,  by  the  geo- 

*  An  address  delivered  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  on  Jantiary  I9»  «M6»  in  the  rooms  ol  their 
Geosraphical  Exhibition. 


graphical  surroundiiigs  in  which  he  is 
placed,  that  we  And  the  meeting-point  of 
geography  and  history.  I  f  we  were  study- 
ing zoology  and  investigating  the  history 
and  peculiarities  of  any  species  of  animal, 
we  could  not  do  so  apart  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  which  it  inhabits  and 
the  kind  of  life  which  the  character  of  that 
country  compels  it  to  lead.  In  the  same 
way,  if  we  look  at  man  as  a  part  of  animate 
nature,  we  must  have  the  same  regard  to 
the  forces  nature  brings  to  bear  upon  him, 
and  the  opportunities  nature  holds  out  to 
him.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  man,  the 
problem  is  far  more  complex  and  interest- 
ing than  in  the  case  of  any  other  creature, 
because  roan  is  a  more  varied  and  intricate 
being,  with  his  activities  more  multiform, 
and  because  these  activities  have  been 
continually  expanding  themselves  and  es- 
tablishing fresh  relations  between  himsvlf 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Therefore  the 
study  of  man  in  nature  is  far  more  vast 
and  difficult  than  the  study  of  other  types 
of  life.  Yet  even  man,  although  he  may 
lift  himself  above  his  environment,  cannot 
altogether  escape  from  its  power.  He 
must  obey  it,  suiting  himself  to  the  condi- 
tions and  to  the  influences  in  and  through 
which  the  environment  plays  upon  him. 

We  may  divide  these  influences  of  the 
environment  under  three  heads  or  groups. 
The  first  will  include  those  due  to  the 
configuration  of  the  earth's  surface ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  distribution  of  land  and 
sea,  the  arrangement  of  mountain  chains, 
table-lands,  and  valleys,  the  existence  of 
rivers  and  the  basins  which  they  drain. 
These  features  of  the  configuration  of  the 
earth*s  surface  act  upon  man  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  I  will  endeavor  pres- 
ently to  illustrate  some  of  them,  but  for 
the  moment  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
in  early  times  it  is  they  which  determine 
the  directions  in  which  races  move,*  the 
spots  in  which  civilization  first  develops 
itself,  the  barriers  which  separate   races 

•  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  made  h  propos  ol  this  the  inter- 
esting remark  that  some  of  the  lowest  and  apparently 
oldest  of  the  races  of  man  are  found  at  the  extremities 
of  the  continents,  to  which  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  pressed  down  by  more  vigorous  tribes.  Thus  the 
Bushmen  are  at  the  southern  end  of  Africa,  the  Fue- 
gians  of  South  America,  the  Tasmanians  of  the  Asiatic- 
Australian  group  of  lands,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Asia. 
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and  States  from  one  another.     Upon  them 
depend,  in   more  advanced  periods,  the 
frequency  and  ease  with  which  communi- 
cation takes  place  between  two  races  or 
political  communities.  The  configurations 
of  land  and  sea  are,  of  course,  the  domi- 
nant factors  in  fixing  the  lines  which  com- 
merce takes.    Even  if  we  come  down  to 
such  a  minor  point  as  the  character  which 
the  structure  of  the  land  gives   to  the 
coast,  we  remark  that  it  depends  on  this 
structure  whether  there  are  many  ports 
and  harbors  or  not.     In  Norway,  for  in- 
stance, one  perceives  that  a  mountainous 
land,  raised  at  a  very  remote  geological 
epoch,  has  caused  the  coast  to  assume 
its  present  highly  indented  form,  and  has 
fringed  it  with  a  line  of  sheltering  islands. 
Hence  an  abundance  of  safe  ports  and 
inlets  giving  opportunities  for  the  growth 
of  a  seafaring  people,  who  at  one  time 
became   famous   for    piracy,  at   another 
wealthy  by  their  mercantile  marine.    Com- 
pare such  conditions  with  those  of  coun- 
tries where  the  want  of  harbors  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  people,  to  turn  to  account 
the  advantages  which  the  sea  ofiEers  them. 
A  second  class  of  environment  influ- 
ences would  be  those  belonging  to  meteor- 
ology and  climate,  meaning  thereby  the 
conditions  of  heat  and  cold  under  which 
a  race  of  men  develops  itself,  with  the 
amount  of  rain  and  frequency  of  drought. 
Such  influences  tell  upon  the  strength  and 
stature,  as  well  as  upon  the  health,  of  a 
race.    There  are  also  the  winds,  whose 
importance  is  not  confined  to  commerce, 
but  powerfully  afiEects  climate  also.     Heat 
and  cold  make  all  the  difiEerence  to  the 
kind  of  life  which  primitive  man  leads. 
Rain  and  drought  are  prime  factors  as  re- 
gards the  fertility  of  a  country,  its  products 
and  the  habits  of  life  of  the  people  who 
dwell  in  it;  for  instance,  a  race  will  be- 
come settled  and  agricultural  in  a  well* 
watered  country,  while  remaining  nomads 
in  one  subject  to  extreme  droughts ;  and 
all  the  influences  that  bear  on  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  people  of  a  particular  country 
have  an  immense  deal  to  do  with  the 
degree  of  civilization  which  the  population 
attains,  and  the  capacity  of  the  territory 
to  become  the  home  of  immigrants  from 
other  regions.     I  may,  perhaps,  tell  you 


of  a  remark  I  once  heard  on  the  subject 
from  the  most  illustrious  patriarch  of  mod- 
ern science.  The  last  time  I  saw  Mr. 
Darwin,  shortly  before  his  death,  bat 
when  he  was  apparently  in  good  health, 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the 
parts  of  the  earth  which  still  remain  avail- 
able for  occupation  by  civilized  man  ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  as  North  America 
was  now  nearly  filled  up,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  there  would  be  in  any  other 
region  an  equally  great  development  of 
civilized  nations,  since  such  comparatively 
thinly  peopled  regions  as  exist  in  central 
Africa  and  South  America  sufiEer  from  the 
prevalence  of  malarial  fever  and  other 
maladies  incident  to  hot  and  moist  cli- 
mates. Mr.  Darwin  observed  that  this 
might  depend  on  the  progress  of  medical 
science,  that  it  was  quite  possible  discov- 
eries might  be  made  in  medical  science 
which  would  render  tropical  countries  less 
dangerous  to  the  white  races,  referring 
to  the  researches  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  the 
probability  that  that  line  of  medical  re- 
search might  be  worked  out  much  fur- 
ther by  discovering  methods  of  inocu- 
lation which  would  preserve  the  human 
body  against  the  attacks  of  intermittent 
fevers.  Any  one  can  see  how  important 
a  factor  in  the  future  of  the  human  race, 
is  the  circumstance  that  nearly  all  the 
regions  which  can  be  inhabited  by  cml- 
ized  European  man,  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  medicine,  are  fast  being 
occupied,  and  that  some  further  discovery 
in  medical  science  or  change  in  modes  ol 
life  will  be  necessary  if  the  equatorial 
regions  are  to  become  available  for  Euro- 
pean immigration. 

We  may,  I  think,  put  into  the  third  class 
of  influences  of  environment  the  products 
which  a  country  ofiEers  to  human  industry. 
There  are  its  mineral  products,  which  be- 
come valuable  by  mining,  or  digging  for 
sulphur  and  gypsum,  or  quarrying  build- 
ing-stone. It  is  worth  observing  that  you 
may  classify  countries  and  parts  of  coun- 
tries according  as  they  are  stone-building 
or  brick-building  region8,«and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  the  difiEerence  in  archi- 
tecture between  the  two.  If  you  travel 
across  Italy  from  east  to  west,  for  in- 
stance, you  constantly  get  out  of  brick  and 
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ioto  stone  regions  as  you  enter  the  moun- 
taiosi  aod  yoa  find  the  character  of  the 
cities  alters  immediately.  lo  civilized 
States,  the  products  of  a  country  obtain 
their  chief  importance  as  determining  the 
extent  and  nature  of  its  commerce.  But 
Id  primitive  times  they  affect  the  type  of 
the  race  itself  through  the  primary  neces- 
saries of  life,  such  as  food,  clothing,  fuel. 
A  race,  however  naturally  vigorous,  which 
finds  itself  in  a  country  where  the  severity 
of  the  climate  or  sterility  of  the  soil  limits 
production,  will  find  its  progress  in  the 
arts  and  refinements  of  life  fatally  re- 
stricted. This  has  happened  in  Iceland, 
where  the  race  is  of  admirable  quality, 
hot  the  country  produces  nothing  save  a 
few  sheep  and  horses,  and  some  sulphur; 
it  has  not  even  fuel,  except  such  driftwood 
as  is  cast  on  the  shores.  And  if  you  take 
such  a  part  of  the  world  as  central  or 
northern  Asia,  you  will  see  that  the  high- 
est European  races  would,  if  placed  there, 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  develop  a  high 
type  of  civilization  for  want  as  well  of 
fuel  as  of  the  sources  of  commercial 
wealth.  The  same  considerations  apply 
to  the  animals  the  country  produces.  The 
animals  affect  man  in  his  early  state  in 
respect  to  the  enemies  be  has  to  face,  in 
respect  to  his  power  of  living  by  the 
chase,  in  respect  to  the  clothing  which 
their  furs  and  skins  offer  to  him,  and  in 
respect  to  the  use  he  is  enabled  to  make 
of  them  as  beasts  of  burden  or  for  food. 
Therefore,  zoology  comes  to  form  a  very 
important  part  of  the  environment  out  of 
which  historical  man  springs. 

The  consideration  of  these  various 
kinds  of  influence  will  suggest  a  number 
of  beads  or  branches  of  geography  which 
may  be  worked  out,  each  of  which  maybe 
found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
history.     I  will  suggest  a  few. 

There  is  ethnological  geography,  which 
will  be  concerned  with  the  races  of  men, 
their  distribution  and  mutual  relations  to 
one  another.  There  is  sanitary  geogra- 
phy, in  which  we  shall  examine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  different  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  are  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  man 
with  a  prospect  of  long  and  vigorous  life, 
what  kinds  of  diseases  dangerous  to  man 
each  region  gives  rise  to,  what  influence 


these  health  conditions  will  exert  on  the 
capability  of  the  region  to  receive  or  per- 
mit the  increase  of  a  race  accustomed  to  a 
difiEerent  climate.  Then  there  is  com- 
mercial geography,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  interchange  of  products.  There 
is  linguistic  geography,  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  languages  and  examining  the 
causes  which  diffuse  some  tongues  and 
extinguish  others.  The  constant  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  languages  spoken 
in  the  world  is  among  the  most  striking 
facts  of  history,  and  proceeds  faster  now 
than  in  earlier  times.  There  is  political 
geography,  which  shows  what  are  the  rela- 
tions of  the  artificial  boundaries  of  States 
to  the  natural  boundaries  which  nature 
has  tried  to  draw,  and  which  have  become 
of  later  years  more  important  by  the  con- 
solidation of  small  States  into  large  ones. 
It  is  a  subject  with  several  subdivisions, 
such  as  military  geography,  legal  geog- 
raphy, the  geography  of  religions.  Mili- 
tary geography  will  show  how  mountain 
chains  and  passes  and  the  courses  of 
rivers  determine  the  lines  followed  by 
national  immigrations,  by  invasions,  and 
by  the  march  of  armies,  and  will  indicate 
particular  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  Belgium,  the  north- 
east of  France,  or,  to  take  a  familiar  in- 
stance from  our  own  island,  that  part  of 
Scotland  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
river  Forth,  as  the  places  where  we  must 
look  for  the  theatre  of  military  history. 
With  regard  to  the  military  study  of  the 
geography  of  the  Alps,  I  do  not  know 
any  more  interesting  work  for  a  member 
of  the  Geographical  Society  or  of  the 
Alpine  Club  to  devote  himself  to  than  a 
history  of  the  Alps,  showing  what  during 
the  dark  and  Middle  Ages  were  the  means 
of  transit  across  this  great  mountain  bar- 
rier, and  the  routes  followed  by  the  armies 
which  so  frequently  marched  from  Ger- 
many or  France  into  Italy. 

There  is  also  legal  geography,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  relations  which  law 
bears  to  geography  in  respect  to  the  spe- 
cial provisions  that  have  been  made  re- 
garding those  particular  parts  of  the  world 
where  different  States  are  concerned  in 
securing  free  transit  through  arms  of  the 
sea.    Legal  geography  has   had  a  great 
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deal  to  do  with  regulating  the  navigatioo 
of  the  Sound  between  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, and  of  the  Great  and  Little  Belts,  as 
also  with  the  Hosphorus  and  the  Darda* 
nelles,  as  being  sea  channels  in  which 
several  States  are  interested,  and  which 
therefore  cannot  be  surrendered  to  the 
absolute  control  of  one  State.  And  I 
need  not  say  that  in  respect  of  that  half- 
artificial,  half  natural  passage,  the  Suez 
Canal,  one  finds  geography  intimately 
connected  with  a  subject  apparently  so 
remote  from  it  as  law.  Then  there  is 
commercial  geography.  The  science  of 
commerce  depends  so  directly  upon  the 
configuration  of  the  earth  and  the  produc- 
tive aptitudes  of  its  countries,  and  tn  its 
turn  affects  so  potently  the  course  of 
economic  and  political  history,  that  I  shall 
be  content  with  one  illustration,  —  that 
drawn  from  the  Suez  Canal,  which  has 
just  been  referred  to  in  its  legal  aspect. 
The  line  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  passage 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
through  Egyptian  territory,  was  a  very 
important  trade  route  in  ancient  times, 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  trade  coming 
from  the  East  that  Alexander  the  Great 
did  one  of  the  most  considerable  acts  of 
his  life  when  he  founded  Alexandria. 
ThAt  continued  to  be  an  important  route 
during  the  later  Roman  Empire  and 
through  the  Dark  Ages,  so  far  as  those 
troublous  times  permitted,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  India  and  equatorial  Africa  came 
up  the  Red  Sea  and  across  the  isthmus, 
and  were  shipped  at  Alexandria  to  the 
Western  world.  There  was  also  an  im- 
portant trade  route  through  central  Asia, 
which  coming  down  through  Persia  and 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Levant,  reached  the 
sea  in  northern  Syria,  and  another 
through  northern  Persia  and  Armenia  to 
the  easternmost  ports  of  the  Black  Sea. 
These  trade  routes  assumed  enormous 
importance  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages, 
and  upon  them  great  political  issues 
turned.  Venire,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  the 
other  commercial  cities  of  Italy,  depended 
on  this  Eastern  trade.  The  Genoese  had 
for  a  time  a  monopoly  of  that  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  founded  settlements  and  built 
forts  of  which  the  ruins  may  still  be  seen 
oo  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  So 
things  went  on  till  the  Portuguese  discov- 
eries of  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  these 
trade  routes  into  the  Mediterranean  fell 
into  disuse.  Thus  withered  the  commer- 
cial greatness  of  Venice.  She  ceased  to 
be  a  great  trading  power,  and  had  to  live 
on  her  Italian  territories  and  such  frag- 


ments of  dominion  as  she  was  able  to  pick 
up  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  eastern  Roman 
Empire.  Venice  was  in  most  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  other  States  of  Italy  — 
with  Germany,  with  the  pope,  and  with 
France  —  and  all  these  political  relations 
were  affected  by  the  discovery  of  the 
route  round  the  Cape.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  century  the  sea  traffic  with  the 
East,  which  had  been  divided  between 
Portugal,  England,  and  Holland,  for  the 
share  of  Spain  had  become  small,  passed 
chiefly  into  the  hands  of  English  mer- 
chants. England  has  become  the  great 
maritime  power,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce as  well  as  of  war,  and  it  is  her  com- 
mercial interests  that  led  her  to  acquire 
dominions  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  and 
made  her  at  last  the  imperial  power  of  the 
East.  Then  comes  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps.  When  the  Suez  Canal  is  opened 
the  trade  route  round  the  Cape  suddenly 
stops,  as  the  passenger  route  had  ceasea 
some  time  previously,  and  trade  again  be- 
gins to  flow  through  the  Red  Sea  and  by 
the  new  canal  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  products  which  came  round  the  Cape 
now  come  to  southern  Europe  direct,  and 
the  Russians  get  their  tea  straight  front 
Canton  or  Shanghai  by  steamers  which 
run  from  those  ports  to  Odessa,  and 
southern  France  gets  her  cotton  and  silk 
through  the  Suez  Canal  to  Marseilles ; 
whereas  formerly  the  great  bulk  of  Eastern 
imports  were  shipped  to  England  and  the 
other  ports  of  north-western  Europe,  and 
were  thence  distributed  over  the  Conti- 
nent. Thus  the  result  of  the  making  of 
the  Suez  Canal  is  that  we  are  no  longer 
the  great  centre  of  European  distribution. 
We  are  still  a  financial  centre,  where  the 
financial  part  of  the  business  is  mainly 
transacted;  but  we  are  no  longer  a  coun- 
try which  receives  and  distributes  the 
products,  as  we  were  before  the  Suez 
Canal  was  opened.  This  change  is  ob- 
viously fraught  with  results  which  may  be 
of  great  importance  in  the  future.  We 
know  what  a  large  part  the  Suez  Canal 
has  played  in  the  politics  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  herein 
we  see  how  much  may  be  due  to  one 
single  change  in  the  relations  of  land  and 
sea. 

So,  also,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  (if  it 
ever  is  opened,  and  its  prospects  are  for 
the  moment  not  encouraging)  will  affect 
trade,  and  through  trade,  political  histor}% 
It  would  powerfully  tell  upon  the  com- 
merce of  Europe  with  Australasia,  a  great 
part  of  which  would  be  diverted  from  the 
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Soez  to  the  Panama  route.  A  great  de- 
velopmeDt  would  be  given  to  Oregon, 
British  Colombia,  and  the  western  coast 
of  South  America.  The  Californians 
would  be  able  to  defy  that  great  trans- 
continental railroad  company  which  now 
controls  them  in  so  many  ways.  Chili, 
Pern,  and  £cuador  would  be  brought  with- 
in the  closer  touch  of  the  great  European 
powers,  and  of  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
the  history  of  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  would  be  absolutely  changed 
if  this  cut  were  made  between  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Pacific. 

Perhaps  no  two  illustrations  could  be 
more  to  the  point  than  these  of  the  two 
ioter-oceaoic  canals.  But  a  simple  method 
of  endeavoring  to  apply  such  general  con- 
siderations as  have  been  put  forward  is  to 
run  through  some  of  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world,  and  show  how  we  can  bring 
the  light  of  geography  to  bear  on  their 
political,  social,  and  economical  history. 
Such  illustrations  will  explain  how  the 
possession  of  geographical  knowledge  and 
a  full  grasp  of  the  geographical  conditions 
ooder  which  nations  and  States  grow  up 
will  enable  a  person  studying  their  history 
to  comprehend  it  more  adequately  and 
realize  it  more  vividly. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  largest  of  the 
continents  and  the  one  where  the  curtain 
first  rises  on  civilized  man.  What  light 
on  the  historical  growth  and  progress  of 
Asia  will  be  thrown  by  a  knowledge  of 
her  natural  conditions?  We  perceive 
that  the  whole  centre  of  Asia  is  a  mass  of 
high  land,  of  dry  land,  and  of  land  not 
pierced  by  any  inlet  from  the  sea.  This 
is  the  dominant  fact  of  Asiatic  geography. 
Coosequently,  we  shall  not  expect  to  find 
in  this  central  area  wealth,  or  the  com- 
merce  which  grows  out  of  wealth,  or  any 
htfrt  population,  because  the  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population 
do  not  exist  in  a  lofty  and  arid  table  land. 
We  shall  rather  be  led  to  look  for  such 
growth  of  population  in  the  river  valleys 
which  fall  in  difiEerent  directions  from  the 
great  central  plateau  of  Asia;  but  we 
shall  find  it  in  the  east  and  south,  not  in 
the  north,  because  the  rigorous  climate  of 
the  north  will  not  permit  the  production 
of  wealth  by  agriculture,  or  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  population.  The  north  of 
Asia  is  cold,  not  only  in  respect  to  its  lat- 
itude, which  is,  after  all,  a  secondary  con- 
dition in  these  matters,  but  because  it  is 
cut  off  by  the  great  intervening  mass  of 
b*gh  land  from  the  kindly  influences  of 
the  south  and  exposed  to  blasts  from  the 
frozen  ocean.    We  shall  find,  therefore, 


that  the  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  Asia 
will  not  be  in  very  close  commercial  or 
political  relation  with  the  north,  because 
the  north  is  poor  and  thinly  peopled  ;  nor 
in  active  relation  with  the  west,  because 
the  west  is  mainly  desert  down  to  the 
Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian.  Neither 
will  there  be  a  great  deal  of  intercourse 
with  the  south,  because  Tibet  and  eastern 
Turkestan  are  cut  off  by  the  great  snowy 
barrier  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  plains 
of  India.  This  barrier  is  indeed  pierced 
by  passes,  but  owing  to  the  very  heavy 
rainfall  on  its  southern  face,  forms  a  belt 
of  country  which  the  masses  of  snow  and 
glacier  above,  the  deep  and  densely  wood- 
ed valleys  below,  make  more  difficult  to 
traverse  than  are  the  dreary  plateaux  of 
Tibet. 

These  things  being  so,  the  historical 
relations  of  central  Asia  must  obviously 
be  rather  with  the  east  than  with  the  west, 
but  more  with  both  east  and  west  than 
with  the  north  and  the  south.  Such  has 
been  the  case.  Central  Asia  has  come 
comparatively  little  into  the  history  of  the 
world.  When  she  has  done  so  by  send- 
ing out  swarms  of  invaders,  as  in  the  da^^s 
of  Attila,  or  again  in  those  of  Zioghis 
Khan  and  Timour,  these  invading  tribes 
have  seldom  maintained  their  connection 
with  the  centre.  Sometimes  they  have 
shrunk  back,  their  empires  being  broken 
up  after  one  or  two  generations.  Some- 
times they  have  become  absorbed  in  the 
population  of  the  conquered  country,  and 
lost  their  hold  on  their  old  home.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  who  are  to  a  comparatively  small 
extent  of  pure  Tartar  or  Turcoman  blood. 
A  central  Asiatic  race  may  form  an  em- 
pire —  a  vast  one  like  tha^  of  Zinghis,  or 
a  smaller  one  like  that  of  the  Ephthal- 
ites;  but  such  an  empire  either  swiftly 
dissolves,  owing  to  its  wanting  a  nucleus 
of  settled  and  civilized  population,  or  else 
the  race  which  creates  it  becomes  practi- 
cally merged  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conquered  districts.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  lives  on  now  after  two 
centuries  of  steady  decay.  The  Mogul 
Empire  in  India  lasted  to  our  own  day, 
for  it  was  not  absolutely  put  an  end  to  till 
the  queen  of  Great  Britain  assumed  the 
direct  sovereignty  of  British  territories  in 
that  country  after  the  mutiny  of  1857^ 
although  it  had  practically  ceased  to  exist 
a  good  while  before.  Here  you  have  the 
fact  that  wherever  the  central  Asiatic 
races  come  down  to  the  west  or  south, 
they  get  severed  from  the  original  stock. 
Whether  they  found  empires  or  are  ab* 
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sorbed  and  so  disappear,  in  neither  case 
is  the  connection  a  lasting  one.  But  in 
the  east  they  have  more  than  once  con- 
quered China,  and  their  connection  with 
China  is  maintained  because  there  is  no 
such  marked  barrier  between  the  great 
central  plateau  of  Asia  and  the  valleys  of 
China,  as  is  constituted  by  the  deserts  of 
the  west,  or  the  mountains  in  the  south. 
To  this  day  China  rules  as  far  west  as 
the  Thian  Shan,  her  own  present  dynasty 
being  sprung  from  the  sons  of  the  desert. 
The  tie  between  central  Asia  and  China 
has  thus  been  maintained,  whereas  that 
between  central  Asia  and  the  rich  south- 
ern  and  south-western  countries  of  Asia 
was  soon  broken. 

One  may  apply  what  has  been  said 
about  Asia  to  Asia  Minor.  The  inner 
part  is  a  high,  dry,  bare  plateau,  not  so 
inhospitable  as  the  great  central  plateau 
of  Asia,  but  presenting,  in  miniature,  sim- 
ilar features ;  and  you  will  find  here,  also, 
that  civilization  has  sprung  up  round  the 
coast,  but  has  attained  less  high  develop- 
ment in  the  interior,  that  the  influence 
and  importance  of  the  interior  has  there- 
fore been  comparatively  slight,  and  that 
some  of  its  mountainous  regions  have 
been  but  little  affected  by  the  great 
changes  which  passed  upon  Asia  Minor 
as  a  whole.  It  was  the  nature  of  his  ter- 
ritories that  enabled  Mithridates  to  give 
so  much  trouble  to  the  Romans.  Later 
on,  we  observe  that  the  Isaurians  were 
but  little  affected  by  the  Roman  Empire 
down  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century; 
as  similarly  the  people  of  the  hill  country 
of  Cilicia  remained  scarcely  touched  by 
the  tides  of  invasion  and  conauest  which 
swept  past  them.  Thus  a  body  of  Arme- 
nian Christians  has  in  its  mountain  fast- 
nesses north  of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon 
maintained  a  freedom  almost  amounting 
to  legal  independence  from  the  fourteenth 
century  down  to  our  own  days.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  little  in 
these  countries  to  attract  invaders,  and 
that  they  were  difficult  of  access  owing  to 
the  mountain  structure. 

I  pass  to  Greece.  You  all  know  how 
much  the  circumstance  that  the  territory 
of  Greece  is  cat  up  by  the  sea  and  moun- 
tains into  small  plains  and  valleys,  into 
peninsulas  and  islands,  has  had  to  do 
with  all  the  salient  features  of  Greek  his- 
tory. Some  minor  points  deserve  notice. 
I  mention  one  as  an  example  of  the  new 
light  to  be  got  by  actually  seeing  a  thing, 
because  I  do  not  recollect  it  as  referred 
to  in  any  book,  and  yet  it  is  the  very  first 
thing  that  impresses  itself  on  you  when 


yon  travel  in  Greece.  From  most  parts 
of  Greece  you  can  see  Mount  Parnassus. 
I  suppose  no  one  ever  realizes  how  small 
Greece  and  Palestine  are  unless  he  goes 
there.  One  is  misled  by  the  atlas,  because 
in  the  same  atlas  we  see  Greece,  Russia, 
France,  and  Palestine  all  as  maps  of  the 
same  size,  each  occupying  a  quarto  or 
double-quarto  page.  It  is  hardly  going 
too  far  to  say  you  can  see  Parnassus  from 
all  the  higher  ground  of  eastern  and  cen* 
tral  Greece.  You  can  see  it  from  all 
Boeotia,  from  the  long  valley  of  which  it 
stands  up  as  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  does 
when  you  look  along  the  Strand.  You 
can  see  it  from  many  parts  of  Attica,  from 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  for  instance ;  you 
see  it  from  iCgina,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf; 
you  see  it  from  most  parts  of  Argolis ;  you 
see  it  from  the  northern  coast  of  Achaia. 
Of  course  you  do  not  see  it  in  the  middle 
of  Arcadia  or  in  Laconia;  but  when  yoa 
go  west  to  Ithaca  to  visit  Ulysses  in  his 
home,  you  see  Parnassus  again  stand  up 
grand  and  grey  on  the  eastern  horizon. 
Think  what  an  importance  that  fact  has 
had.  The  central  point  of  Greek  history 
for  many  purposes  is  Delphi,  and  a  great 
deal  of  Greek  history  centres  round  the 
god  who  has  there  his  sanctuary.  How 
much  this  visible  presence  of  Apollo  must 
have  affected  bis  worship,  and  all  the  as- 
sociations which  the  Ionic  race  had  with 
himl  What  a  difference  it  must  have 
made  when  you  were  actually  able  from 
your  own  home,  or  when  you  went  to  the 
top  of  your  own  Acropolis,  or  sailed  to 
the  neighboring  port,  to  see  this  Parnas- 
sus, to  know  that  hard  by  the  cleft  beneath 
the  two  peaks  there  was  this  oracle  and 
this  sacred  home  of  the  lord  of  light  and 
song!  That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  Apollo  and  his  dwelling- 
place  came  to  be  a  living  factor  in  Greek 
history,  which  is  not  possible  before  you 
know  the  fact  that  Parnassus  is  in  sight 
from  almost  any  part  of  Greece. 

To  the  north-west  of  Greece  we  find 
the  people  of  the  Skipetar  or  Albanians. 
They  are  one  of  the  earliest  races  in 
Europe.  Their  language  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Basques  are  the  only  two 
still  surviving  European  languages  whose 
relations  with  other  languages  it  has  been 
found  very  difficult  to  determine,  although 
I  believe  that  philologists  are  now  dis- 
posed to  hold  that  Albanian  belongs  to 
the  Indo-European  (or,  as  it  is  now  com- 
monly but  somewhat  incorrectly  called, 
Aryan)  family  of  tongues.  Northern  Al- 
bania is  a  country  of  wild  and  savage 
mountains,  exceedingly  bold  and  precip- 
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itoQs,  and  forming  a  sort  of  knot  at  the 
bead  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Drin  and 
Vardar.  When  you  sail  across  the  Lake 
of  Skodra  (ScutariX  and  see  this  splendid 
mass  of  rocky  mountains  towering  above 
the  smooth  lake  bosom  on  the  east,  deep 
gorges  below,  and  patches  of  snow  on  the 
summits  even  in  midsummer,  )*ou  begin 
to  understand  why  the  Albanians  should 
have  remained  a  distinct  people,  preserv- 
ing their  ancient  tongue  and  their  primi- 
tive usages,  many  of  them  singularly  like 
those  recorded  in  Homer.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  to  the  south  and  south-east 
of  the  city  of  Skodra,  for  seventy  or  eighty 
miles,  scarcely  any  remains  of  buildings, 
roads,  or  bridges  have  been  found  that 
point  to  Roman  occupation  ;  and  yet  this 
country  was  for  many  centuries  an  integral 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  Romans  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  civilize  it;  they  left  the 
tribes  to  their  own  independence.  That 
independence  they  have  in  substance 
retained  ever  since.  Even  in  the  less 
difficult  regions  of  southern  Albania  Ali 
Pasha  ruled  as  a  sovereign  at  Janina,  and 
the  tribes  of  the  northern  mountains  are 
the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  nominal 
subjects  of  the  sultan  in  Europe,  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  the  peace  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

Montenegro  is  an  extremely  curious 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  favorable 
geographical  conditions  may  aid  a  small 
people  to  achieve  a  fame  and  a  place  in 
the  world  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  The  Black  Mountain  is  the 
one  place  where  a  south  Sclavonic  com- 
munity maintained  themselves  in  inde- 
pendence, sometimes  seeing  their  territory 
overrun  by  the  Turks,  but  never  acknowl- 
edging Turkish  authority  defurelxom  the 
time  of  the  Turkish  conquest  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  down  to  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  Montenegro  could  not  have  done 
that  but  for  her  geographical  structure. 
She  is  a  high  mass  of  limestone ;  you  can- 
not call  it  a  plateau,  because  it  is  seamed 
by  many  valleys,  and  rises  into  many 
sharp  mountain  peaks.  Still,  it  is  a  moun- 
tain mass,  the  average  height  of  which  is 
rather  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  with  summits  reaching  five  thou- 
sand. It  is  bare  limestone,  so  that  there 
is  hardly  anything  grown  on  it,  only  grass 
— and  very  good  grass  —  in  spots,  with 
little  patches  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  it 
has  scarcely  any  water.  Its  upland  is 
covered  with  snow  in  winter,  while  in 
summer  the  invaders  have  to  carry  their 
water  with  them,  a  serious  difficulty  when 


there  were  no  roads,  and  active  moun- 
taineers fired  from  behind  every  rock,  a 
difficulty  which  becomes  more  serious  the 
larger  the  invading  force.  Consequently 
it  is  one  of  the  most  impracticable  regions 
imaginable  for  an  invading  army.  It  is 
owing  to  those  circumstances  that  this 
handful  of  people  —  because  the  Monte- 
negrins of  the  seventeenth  century  did 
not  number  more  than  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand —  have  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence. That  they  did  maintain  it  is  a 
fact  roost  important  in  the  history  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  may  have  great 
consequences  yet  to  come. 

The  Illyric  Archipelago  suggests  an- 
other illustration  of  the  influence  of  geog- 
raphy on  the  life  and  character  of  a  people. 
The  coast  of  lllyria  or  Dalmatia  is  a  mass 
of  promotories  and  islands,  all  rockv,  unfit 
for  tillage,  but  usually  well  wooded,  sepa- 
rated by  narrow  arms  of  the  sea.  It  is 
just  the  sort  of  place  where  a  fierce  mari- 
time people  would  spring  up.  It  was//tr 
excellence  the  pirate  country  of  the  ancient 
world ;  its  rovers  were  the  scourge  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas  until  Rome,  not 
without  great  trouble,  suppressed  them. 
For  some  centuries  it  supplied  light  and 
nimble  galleys,  and  skilful  sailors  for  the 
Roman  fleets  ;  and  when  in  the  disorders 
of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries  these 
fleets  disappeared,  the  Illyrian  pirates 
were  again  the  terror  of  the  Adriatic  and 
the  seas  opening  into  it  during  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages.  Now  the  Dalmatians  feed 
the  navy  of  Austria,  and  send  out  bold 
sailors  over  the  world.  In  fact,  you  have 
very  much  the  same  conditions  which 
made  Norway  the  home  of  the  pirates  of 
the  Atlantic.  Just  as  the  Norse  and  Dan- 
ish vikings  undertook  the  whole  of  the 
piracy  for  the  Western  world  between  the 
eighth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  so  in  the 
same  way  the  Illyrians  did  in  the  ancient 
world,  a  parallel  which  adds  interest  to 
the  history  of  both  those  countries  as  well 
as  to  their  geography  as  soon  as  it  is  made 
clear.  It  is  easy  for  any  one  studying  the 
geography  of  Norway,  as  of  lllyria,  to 
understand  why  the  Norwegians  should 
have  been,  in  ages  of  disorder  a  piratical 
people,  in  ages  of  peace  the  owners  or  a 
great  mercantile  marine. 

We  pass  to  Italy.  The  dominant  fea- 
ture of  the  Italian  peninsula  is  the  fact 
that  the  Apennines  are  nearer  the  east 
coast  than  the  west;  consequently  civili- 
zation ^nd  empire  begin  and  grow  on  the 
southern  and  western  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines rather  than  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  side,  and  you  have    the  ruling 
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powers  of  Italy,  the  Etruscans,  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  lastly  the  Romans,  oo  the  Arno 
and  Tiber  side  of  the  Apennines.  Hence 
also  the  history  of  Rome  brings  her  into 
early  relations  with  Carthage  as  the  mis- 
tress of  the  western  seas,  whereas  she 
had  comparatively  little  intercourse  with 
the  States  of  continental  Greece.  She 
comes  into  relation  with  Greek  civilization, 
but  it  is  through  the  Greek  colonies  in 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  And  when  we 
come  to  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  that  the 
first  conspicuous  development  of  wealth 
and  the  arts  in  Italy  took  place  in  the 
great  Lombard  plain,  with  its  immense 
fertility,  and  in  Tuscany.  And  here  we 
come  upon  an  ethnological  influence,  be- 
cause the  admixture  of  the  northern  races 
with  the  Italic  population  had  been  chiefly 
in  Lombardy  and  in  northern  and  central 
Italy,  whereas  Teutonic  conquest  and  set- 
tlement had  scarcely  affected  the  countries 
of  southern  Italy.  Hence  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  north  and  centre  that  we  find  the  new 
republics  springing  up,  filled  with  an  ac- 
tive and  industrious  population,  soon  dis- 
plaving  a  wonderful  creative  power  in  art 
andf  literature.  Thus  the  brilliant  and 
eventful  annals  of  medixval  Italy  are  con- 
ditioned partly  by  the  circumstances  of 
soil  and  climate,  which  are  more  gener- 
ally favorable  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany 
than  in  southern  Italy,  since  in  the  plains 
of  Apulia  and  Lucania  the  richness  of 
the  soil  is  balanced  by  its  unhealthiness; 
partly  by  an  ethnological  influence,  that  of 
the  Teutonic  invaders,  who  coming  from 
the  north  settled  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  reinvigorated  its  de- 
caying population ;  parKy  by  the  hold 
which  the  East  Roman  Empire  maintained 
on  south-eastern  Italy,  because  that  region 
lies  near  the  coast  of  Epirus,  which  still 
obeyed  the  emperors. 

France  offers  herself  for  a  few  remarks, 
which  show  the  connection  of  her  geo- 
graphical structure  with  her  history.  The 
salient  facts  in  French  geography  are  the 
sharp  lines  of  demarcation  between  France 
and  Spain,  created  by  the  Pyrenees,  and 
between  France  and  Italy,  created  by  the 
Alps.  It  has  been  found  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  any  political  connection 
across  these.  Among  the  Romans  there 
was  a  marked  distinction  between  Cis- 
Alpine  Gaul  and  Trans-Alpine  Gaul, 
though  the  population  on  both  sides  was 
Gallic;  and  you  find  that  when  the  French 
kings,  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
endeavored  to  keep  a  hold  on  northern 
Italy,  the  existence  of  the  Alps  was  a  fatal 
obstacle.   They  could  carry  an  army  across 


the  Alps,  but  they  found  the  greatest  pos- 
sible difficulty  in  keeping  a  country  to 
subjection  divided  by  that  great  mountain 
barrier.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Pyrenees.  No  opposition  in  Europe  is 
sharper  than  that  between  the  French  and 
the  Spaniards,  and  yet  you  are  struck  by 
the  fact  that  along  the  eastern  Pyrenees 
the  language  is  almost  the  same  in  Cata- 
lonia on  the  south,  and  in  Foix  and  Rous- 
sillon  on  the  north,  while  at  the  western 
end  of  the  chain  the  Basque  race  and 
tongue  occupy  both  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  antagonism  of  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  lies  not  so  much  in  a  difference 
of  race  as  in  the  fact  that  history  has 
impressed  so  deep  and  diverse  a  stamp  of 
nationalitv  oo  each  people.  The  political 
history  of  the  two  countries  has  been  so 
much  severed  by  the  existence  of  this 
mountain  chain,  that  the  Pyrenees  always 
became  a  political  boundary,  even  when 
territories  belonging  to  Spain  were  added 
to  France.  Charles  the  Great,  for  in* 
stance,  held  the  north-east  corner  of 
Spain,  but  it  was  soon  lost.  Some  one 
said  after  a  famous  Franco-Spanish  mar- 
riage, "  The  Pyrenees  have  ceased  to  ex- 
ist." They  soon  reappeared,  and  Spain 
was  again  the  enemy  of  France.  The 
debatable  ground  in  France  is  in  the  north- 
east. That  is  the  region  through  which 
the  immigrations  come.  It  was  the  open 
gate  whereby  the  Burgandian  and  Frank- 
ish  tribes  entered  Gaul.  So  far  as  there 
is  a  natural  boundary  on  this  side,  it  is 
constituted,  not  as  geographers  used  to 
allege,  by  the  Rh*ne,  but  by  the  moun- 
tains, the  principal  part  of  which  we  know 
under  the  name  of  the  Vosges,  which  are 
really  the  dividing  line  between  the  Lat* 
inized  Celtic  population  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Germanic  population  on  the  other. 
It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  you  have 
got  no  division  of  mountains  or  high  land 
running  across  France  from  east  to  west ; 
consequently,  although  ethnological  or  lin- 
guistic dififerences  have  at  various  times 
existed  between  northern  and  southern 
France,  these  have  tended  to  disappear. 
There  have  been  many  times  in  the  history 
of  France  when,  if  there  had  been  a  chain 
of  mountains  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
or  the  neighborhood  of  La  Rochelle,  across 
to  Lyons  and  Geneva,  there  might  have 
befallen  a  permanent  separation  of  France 
into  northern  and  southern ;  but  such  a 
separation  has  never  taken  place.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  langui  d'*oc  was 
more  different  from  the  langtte  d^oi/  ihstu 
from  the  speech  of  northern  Italy;  and 
even  now,  in   the  lower  valley   of    the 
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Rhone,  the  passing;  traveller  is  struck  by 
the  difference  between  the  dialects  there 
and  those  of  northern  France;  but  the 
face  that  there  is  nothinj;  that  constitutes 
a  natural  boundary  has  prevented  a  sharp 
separation  of  north  and  south  in  France, 
and  has  made  France  what  it  is»  an  emi- 
nently unified  country,  in  spite  of  the 
original  diversity  of  its  races.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Burgundian  kingdom, 
which  was  an  important  political  factor  at 
one  time,  found  itself  cut  in  two  by  the 
Jura  Mountains.  Its  northern  part  in- 
cluded both  western  Switzerland  and 
Franche  Comt^;  but  these  regions,  be- 
cause severed  by  the  Jura,  fell  asunder, 
and  while  eastern  Burgundy  became  the 
western  part  of  modern  Switzerland, 
western  Burgundy  dropped  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  kings,  and  is  now  as 
French  as  any  other  part  of  France. 

The  British  Isles  do  not  offer  us  quite 
as  much  opportunity  for  observing  the 
influences  of  physical  geography  as  those 
other  countries  that  I  have  mentioned. 
The  scale  of  physical  phenomena  in  our 
isles  is  comparatively  small,  and  the 
features  of  our  history  so  peculiar  as  to 
require  a  long  examination  in  order  to 
trace  their  relation  to  our  physical  geog- 
raphy. But  one  may  attempt  to  indicate 
a  few  points.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
balance  of  population  and  political  influ- 
ence should  have,  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  shifted  from  the  south  to  the  north 
of  England.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  north  of  England ; 
perhaps  also  to  the  larger  immixture  in 
the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scandina- 
vian blood.  The  discovery  of  the  coal- 
fields and  deposits  of  ironstone  has  given 
an  immense  impetus  to  wealth,  to  manu- 
factures, and  to  population  there,  and  has 
correspondingly  shifted  the  balance  of 
power.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Plantage- 
oet  kings  the  north  was  of  no  account 
whatever.  English  history,  except  in 
connection  with  the  wars  with  the  Scots, 
lay  south  of  the  Trent,  but  it  now  lies 
quite  as  much  to  the  north  as  to  the  south. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  re- 
gzrd  to  Scotland.  There  you  have  the 
Highlands  dividing  the  northern  part  from 
tbe  southern,  and  until  a  century  ago  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  were  almost 
foreigners  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south ; 
and  it  was   not  until   after  1745,   when 

*  It  is  worth  remarking  that  there  are  considerable 
differences  between  tbe  population,  as  also  between  the 
architecture,  of  the  parts  of  France  to  the  eastand  west 
retpectiTely  of  Uie  Cevennes  and  mountains  of  the 
Ardkhe. 


roads  were  introduced  into  the  Highlands, 
and  the  country  was  reduced  to  peace  and 
order,  that  the  population  began  to  be- 
come assimilated  to  that  of  the  Lowlands. 
The  battlefields  of  Scotland  lie  either  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  the  English  border, 
or  about  the  frontier  line  of  the  Lowlands 
and  the  Highlands.  Within  a  radius  of 
ten  miles  from  Stirling  Castle  there  are 
four  famous  battle-fields  (Bannockburn, 
Abbey  Craig,  Falkirk,  Sheriffmuir);  and 
the  history  of  Scotland,  in  the  romantic 
times  of  the  Stuart  kings,  centres  itself  in 
the  piece  of  country  from  Edinburgh  to 
Perth  and  Stirling,  including  the  so-called 
kingdom  of  Fife. 

In  our  most  recent  political  history  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  how  the  results  of 
the  late  general  election  have  been  affected 
by  the  physical  geography  of  the  country. 
Some  people  have  been  astonished  to 
find  that  eastern  and  western  Lancashire 
have  returned  members  of  a  different  po- 
litical complexion,  as  have  also  western 
and  eastern  Yorkshire ;  but  the  reason  is 
very  obvious  if  you  look  at  the  geology 
and  mineral-bearing  character  of  the  dis- 
trict. Eastern  Yorkshire  is  mainly  agri- 
cultural, and  all  the  influences  which  the 
upper  class  and  the  farmers  can  bring  to 
bear  on  the  agricultural  population  have 
full  scope  there ;  while  south-western 
Yorkshire  is  manufacturing  and  mining, 
with  a  population  inclined  to  Radical 
opinions.  In  the  same  way,  eastern  Lan- 
cashire is  manufacturing  and  mining; 
while  western  Lancashire  is  agricultural, 
and  disposed  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  old 
landowning  families.  Those  who  examine 
Lancashire  schools  are  struck  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sharpness  of  the  boys 
in  the  east  Lancashire  hill  country  and 
the  sluggishness  of  those  who  dwell  on 
the  flats  along  the  coast  between  Liver- 
pool and  Morecambe. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  case 
of  Ulster.  The  Scotch  colony  which  en- 
tered Ulster  in  the  seventeenth  century 
penetrated  almost  an  equal  distance  in 
every  direction  from  the  point  where  it 
crossed  the  North  Channel  from  southern 
Scotland  to  the  Bay  of  Belfast ;  and  if  you 
put  one  end  of  a  compass  on  that  bay  and 
describe  a  semicircle,  you  find  the  Scotch 
Protestant  population  goes  to  almost  an 
equal  distance  all  round,  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  near  Londonderry  until  you  strike 
the  Irish  Sea  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Newry.  But  there  is  one  exception  to 
this.  It  is  found  in  the  south-western 
division  of  Down.  The  north  and  east 
of  that  county  are  mainly  occupied  by  the 
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descendants  of  the  Scotch  settlers.  But 
in  the  south*west  there  is  a  group  of  lofty 
mountains,  the  mountains  of  Mourne. 
Into  those  mountains  the  aboriginal  Irish 
retired,  and  therefore  south-west  Down 
returns  a  Catholic  and  Nationalist  mem- 
ber to  Parliament,  while  the  other  parts 
of  Down  and  Antrim  return  Protestant 
and  Conservative  members. 

Time  fails  me  to  show  with  proper  de- 
tail the  relations  between  the  geography 
and  the  history  of  North  America,  a  con- 
tinent where  we  see  many  of  the  features 
of  Europe  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  but 
with  some  striking  differences.  I  may, 
however,  observe  how  much  the  econom- 
ical conditions  of  North  America  are 
affectea  by  the  fact  that  the  great  valley 
plain  of  the  Mississippi  River  lies  open 
towards  the  north,  permitting  the  cold 
influences  to  be  felt  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  while  there  does  not  exist  to  the 
south  any  great  reservoir  of  hot  air  simi- 
lar to  the  Sahara.  From  these  and  other 
causes  we  find  much  colder  temperature 
in  the  same  latitude  in  North  America 
than  in  the  Old  World.  New  York  is  in 
about  the  same  latitude  as  Madrid  and 
Naples,  but  has  a  more  severe  climate. 
New  Orleans  is  in  about  the  same  latitude 
as  Cairo;  but,  as  you  know,  Cairo  is  prac- 
tically tropical,  whereas  New  Orleans  is 
not.  It  is  hot  in  summer,  but  has  a  to- 
tally different  kind  of  climate  from  Cairo. 
That  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance 
with  regard  to  the  political  and  economi- 
cal history  of  America.  The  white  race 
maintains  itself  and  is  capable  of  labor  in 
the  Gulf  states,  although,  to  be  sure,  the 
black  race  works  more  easily  and  increases 
more  rapidly.  All  America  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  seems  likely  to  cohere 
in  one  political  body,  because  the  West 
is  firmly  linked  to  the  Eastland  the  South 
through  which  its  commerce  reaches  the 
sea;  and  because  there  is  nothing  resem- 
bling a  natural  boundary  to  sever  any  one 
part  of  the  country  from  any  other.  It  is 
only  in  a  few  places  that  the  Alleghanies 
are  a  barrier  interrupting  communication. 
On  the  other  hand,  huge  mountains  and 
wide  deserts  part  California  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi states,  and  although  economic 
and  political  forces  will  probably  continue 
to  bind  the  Pacific  States  to  their  older 
sisters,  there  is  to  some  extent  already  a 
Californian  type  of  manners  and  character 
different  from  that  which  prevails  through 
other  parts  of  the  West. 

Before  I  close,  I  will  make  two  general 
observations  as  to  the  different  relations 
that  exist  between  man  and  nature  aa 


time  runs  on  and  history  works  bersell 
into  new  forms.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
man  in  his  early  stages  is  at  the  mercy  of 
nature.  Nature  does  with  him  practically 
whatever  she  likes.  He  is  obliged  to 
adapt  himself  entirely  to  her.  But,  ia 
process  of  time,  he  learns  to  raise  himself 
above  her.  It  is  true  he  does  so  by  hu- 
moring her,  so  to  speak,  by  submitting  to 
her  forces.  In  the  famous  phrase  of  Ba- 
con, Natttra  nan  nisi  parendo  vincitur^ 
Nature  is  not  conquered  except  by  obey* 
ing  her;  but  the  skill  which  man  acquires 
is  such  as  to  make  him  in  his  higher 
stages  of  development  always  more  and 
more  independent  of  nature,  and  able  to 
bend  her  to  his  will  in  a  way  that  aborig- 
inal man  could  not  do.  He  becomes  in- 
dependent of  climate,  because  be  has 
houses  and  clothes ;  he  becomes  indepen- 
dent of  winds,  because  he  propels  his 
vessels  by  steam;  to  a  large  extent  he 
becomes  independent  of  daylight,  because 
he  can  produce  artificial  light.  Think 
what  a  difference  it  makes  to  the  indus- 
tries carried  on  in  our  manufactories  that 
we  can  carry  them  on  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  because  we  have  gas  and  electric- 
ity; whereas  six  centuries  ago  the  work- 
man in  the  south  of  Europe  was  able  to 
get  many  more  working  hours  than  a 
workman  in  northern  Europe.  You  may 
say  that  the  northern  workman  was  rec- 
ompensed for  his  winter  darkness  by 
longer  summer  days ;  but  there  must  be  a 
certain  regularitv  about  labor,  and  in  the 
case  of  great  industrial  establishments  it 
is  essential  that  work  should  proceed  dur- 
ing a  certain  number  of  hours  all  the  year 
round.  Therefore,  the  discovery  of  arti- 
ficial light  has  been  a  most  important 
factor  in  changing  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomical conditions  of  northern  countries. 
In  the  same  way,  the  early  races  of  man 
were  only  able  to  migrate  as  nature  made 
it  easy  for  them,  by  giving  smooth  ox  nar- 
row seas  and  favoring  winds;  but  in  a 
more  advanced  state,  man  is  able  to  mi- 
grate where  and  how  he  pleases,  and  finds 
conveyance  so  cheap  that  he  can  carry 
labor  from  one  continent  to  another. 
Think  of  the  great  migration  of  the  Irish 
to  America,  of  the  great  migration  of  the 
Chinese  to  western  America  and  the  isles 
of  the  Pacific.  In  Hawaii  the  Chinese 
now  begin  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  labor- 
ing population;  and  they  are  kept  with 
difficulty  from  occupying  Australia.  The 
enormous  negro  population  of  North  and 
South  America  is  due  to  the  slave  trade. 
We  have  in  our  own  times  begun  to  im- 
port Indian  coolies  into  the  West  India 
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islands,  whose  staple  products  are  now 
doe  to  their  Jabor.  Such  transfers  of 
population  would  be  impossible  but  for 
the  extreme  cheapness  of  transport  due 
to  recent  scientific  discovery.  I  n  coostd- 
ering  how  geography  and  natural  condi* 
tions  affect  the  development  of  man  we 
roust  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  the 
longer  he  lives  on  this  planet  and  becomes 
master  of  the  secrets  of  science,  the  more 
be  is  able  to  make  the  forces  of  nature 
bis  servants. 

Another  observation  is,  that  as  the  re- 
lations of  remote  parts  of  the  world  to 
one  another  have  become  a  great  deal 
closer  and  more  intimate  than  former- 
ly; so  the  whole  system  of  politics  and 
commerce  is  now  more  complex  than  it 
was  in  the  ancient  or  in  the  mediaeval 
world.  In  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  science  has  been  in  making  the 
world  small,  and  the  result  of  its  small- 
ness  is  that  the  fortunes  of  every  race 
and  State  are  now,  or  may  at  any  moment 
become,  involved  with  those  of  any  other. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  swiftness  of 
steam  communication,  partly  to  the  inven* 
tion  of  the  telegraph,  partly  to  cheapness 
of  transit,  which  makes  such  progress 
that  an  invention  like  the  compound  steam- 
engine  reduced  the  charge  for  marine 
transportation  something  like  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  one  hears  that  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  in  the  economiz- 
ing of  fuel  have  reduced  it  twenty-five  per 
cent.  more.  I  will  give  two  instances  of 
how  this  works.  One  is  the  enormous 
development  of  pilgrimages,  particularly 
in  the  Mohammedan  world.  Hosts  of 
pilgrims  from  Turkestan,  from  Morocco, 
from  India  and  the  further  East,  now  find 
their  way  to  Mecca  by  steamships,  and 
thereby  the  intensity  of  Mussulman  feel- 
ing, the  sense  of  solidarity  in  the  Mo- 
hammedao  world,  has  been  powerfully 
quickened.  Another  is  the  cheapening  of 
the  conveyance  of  food  products.  See 
bow  that  works.  Our  English  agricultur- 
ists have  been  rained,  not  merely  by  the 
f^tzier  richness  of  virgin  American  soils, 
bat  also  by  cheap  transportion  from  the 
North- Western  States ;  and  now  the  farm- 
ers of  these  States  are  feeling  the  competi- 
tion of  Indian  w^eat  coming  through  the 
Suez  Canal ;  and  e/ery  railway  that  is  made 
in  India,  cheapening  the  conveyance  of 
wheat  from  the  inland  towns  to  Bombay, 
and  every  improvement  in  marine  engines, 
tells  on  the  farmers  in  Minnesota,  and  bv 
inflaming  their  animosity  against  the  rail- 
road and  elevator  coropaniesy  affects  the 


internal  politics  of  these  new  democratic 
communities.  In  the  same  way,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  States  of  Europe  to 
one  another  are  altered,  because  the  wealth 
and  trade  of  each  depend  on  variou  arti- 
cles of  exchange;  and  so  the  political 
measures  to  which  each  ruling  statesman 
resorts  are  largely  suggested  by  the  com- 
mercial problems  he  has  to  face.  The 
protective  system  of  Prince  Bismarck  has 
been  mainly  due  to  the  cheaper  importa- 
tion from  abroad  into  Germany  of  the 
staple  articles  of  food ;  and  the  attempts 
to  foster  the  sugar  industries  in  the  States 
of  central  Europe  by  bounties,  all  tell  upon 
the  commercial  relations  of  those  States 
with  one  another  and  with  ourselves.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  whole 
planet  of  ours,  as  we  now  know  it,  is  for 
practical  purposes  very  much  smaller  than 
the  world  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
To  him  it  extended  from  Gades  and  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  further  end  of 
the  Black  Sea  at  the  river  Phasis  and  the 
Caucasus  Mountains.  He  just  knew  of 
the  Danube  on  the  north,  and  of  Ethiopia 
on  the  south,  and  that  was  all.  Yet  that 
world  of  his,  twenty-five  hundred  miles 
long  by  fifteen  hundred  wide,  was  a  far 
larger  world,  with  more  human  variety  in 
it,  more  difficult  to  explore,  with  fewer 
and  fainter  relations  between  its  different 
parts,  than  the  whole  planet  is  to  us  now, 
when  nearly  all  its  habitable  parts  have 
been  surveyed,  when  the  great  races, 
the  great  languages,  the  great  religions, 
spreading  swiftly  over  its  surface,  are 
swallowing  up  the  lesser.  Yet,  though 
the  earth  has  become  so  much  smaller,  it 
is  not  either  less  interesting  or  less  difli- 
cult  to  interpret,  and  the  problems  with 
which  a  philosophical  geographer  has  now 
to  deal  in  making  his  science  available  for 
the  purposes  of  practical  economics  and 
politics,  are  as  complex  and  difficult  as 
they  ever  were  before,  and  indeed  grow 
more  complex  and  more  difficult  as  the 
relations  of  peoples  and  countries  grow 
closer  and  more  delicate. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
AMBROSE  MALET. 

This  evening,  turning  over  an  old  port- 
folio, in  search  of  a  document  of  which  I 
was  in  need,  I  came  upon  a  note  dated 
some  fi ve-and-thirty  years  back.  1  bad 
not  forgotten  its  contents,  but  I  was  una- 
ware of  its  existence ;  and  as  I  glanced  at 
it  now,  my  eyes  grew  dim  with  memories. 
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••  Dear  Merridew,"  it  ran,  "  Your  let- 
ter pained  me,  of  coarse ;  you  meaat  it  to 
do  so,  I  presume.  But  it  is  oo  matter. 
You  know  my  philosophy  —  that  the  sum 
of  human  things  comes  even  in  the  end. 
Once  more,  you  are  altogether  wrong 
about  Lucy.  I  know  nothing  of  her,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  her  disappearance. 
You  do  not  believe  me;  well,  that  is  no 
matter  either  —  I  go  up  by  the  first  train 
to-morrow,  and  we  shall  not  meet  again. 
If  you  care  to  write,  my  home  address 
will  find  me.  God  bless  you,  old  fellow; 
you  will  take  my  blessing  for  what  you 
think  it  worth. 

**  Ambrose  Malet." 

No,  I  had  not  believed  him,  and  I  did 
not  write.  My  eyes  grew  dim  with  mem- 
ories as  I  read  the  note  now.  I  laid  it 
down  and  fell  into  thought.  I  had  but 
just  come  from  the  death-bed  of  an  old 
parishioner,  who  had  passed  away  in 
peace.  To  parsons,  as  to  doctors,  famil- 
iarity with  death  presently  begets  a  certain 
inditierence.  But  that  note  recalled  a 
death-bed  that  must  always  remain  one  of 
the  most  poignant  memories  of  my  life. 
Yes,  until  my  own  hour  shall  come,  the 
hour  that  1  can  least  forget  is  that  which 
held  in  it  the  death  of  the  man  who  had 
once  been  my  best  friend. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  mak- 
ing a  fortnight's  tour  in  Belgium.  I  had 
lately  been  ordained  to  a  curacy,  and  was 
taking  my  first  holiday.  I  was  a  fresh- 
looking  }'oung  fellow  in  those  days,  hold- 
ing serious  views  of  life;  and  though 
young  for  my  years,  had  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  dignity,  no  less  than  the  responsi- 
bilities, of  the  sacred  profession  I  had 
lately  entered.  My  old  aunt,  who  lived 
with  me  —  1  had  lost  both  my  parents 
whilst  still  a  child  —  thought  me  the  best 
boy  in  the  world,  and  petted  me  as  though 
I  were  a  girl.  Well,  I  was  conceited  and 
presumptuous,  no  doubt;  something  of  a 
prig  too,  perhaps,  as  new-fledged  curates 
are  apt  to  be  —  I  have  had  plenty  of  expe- 
rience with  them  since  then  —  but  not  a 
bad  young  fellow  on  the  whole.  To  do 
right  myself,  and  to  set  everybody  else 
right,  seemed  to  me  the  most  important 
thing  in  life;  and  the  first  part  of  the 
proposition,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a  bad 
formula  for  a  man  to  start  with  on  his 
life's  career. 

I  had  set  out  on  my  travels  alone,  and 
plunging  at  once  into  some  of  the  more 
picturesque  Belgian  scenery,  found  my- 
self, on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  sup- 
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ping  in  the  big  hotel  of  a  little  village 
lying  among  hills  and  woods.  I  was  sup- 
ping alone,  at  the  end  of  the  long  table  of 
an  emptv  salU  d  man^tr.  A  number  of 
holidsy  folk  from  a  neighboring  town  had 
come  to  dine,  and  departed ;  silence  had 
succeeded  their  clamor;  the  room,  lighted 
by  a  single  lamp  at  my  end  of  the  table, 
seemed  abandoned  to  shadows  and  moon* 
light,  and  to  me,  when  a  young  man  en- 
tered, and  calling  for  cofiEee  and  cognac, 
sat  down  in  the  circle  of  light  just  opposite 
to  me.  He  was  a  roan  of  about  thirty, 
with  a  pleasant  and  remarkably  clever 
face ;  and,  presently  falling  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  I  discovered  he  was  the 
village  doctor.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
place,  able  to  give  me  information,  of 
which  1  was  in  need,  concerning  the  sur* 
rounding  country;  and  we  were  engaged 
in  talking  with  my  travelling-map  spread 
on  the  table  between  us,  when  a  waiter 
entered  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  my 
companion  in  a  low  voice. 

**  Excuse  roe  for  a  rooment,'*  he  said, 
turning  to  me  courteously,  **  there  is  a 
sick  man  up-stairs  who  requires  my  at- 
tendance. I  shall  not  be  gone  many  min- 
utes." 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
returned,  and  sat  down  opposite  to  me 
again ;  but  he  did  not  at  once  resume  our 
conversation.  He  sat  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  head,  gazing  before 
him  in  silence. 

**A  sad  case,*'  he  said  at  last,  letting 
his  hands  fall  to  his  side;  "a  life  thrown 
away.  A  young  fellow  wounded  mortally 
in  a  dutl,  and  brought  in  here,  yesterday, 
to  die.  All  the  doctors  in  Europe  could 
not  save  him.  He  won't  live  through  the 
night." 

**  In  a  duel !  *'  I  said,  surprised.  Such 
things,  so  far,  had  lain  outside  the  range 
of  my  experience. 

**Yes,  with  some  Frenchman.  They 
had  come  here  across  the  frontier.  Such 
affairs  are  not  uncommon  hereabouts ;  but 
they  rarely  terminate  fatally.  The  other 
fellow  has  made  off;  this  one,  by-the-by, 
is  a  countryman  of  yours.  Stay,  I  have 
his  name  somewhere." 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  a  note- 
book, and  abstracting  a  card,  handed  it  to 
me  across  the  table.  1  read  the  name ;  I 
let  the  card  drop. 

''  Good  God  I "  I  said.  •'  Ambrose  Ma- 
let." 

**  Do  you  know  him?  "  said  the  doctor. 

*'  I  know  the  name  —  it  may  be  another 
man,"  I  answered,  in  profound  agitation. 
*Ms  he  young  —  a  big,  loose-limbed  man, 
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with  narked  features,  a  large  nose,  dull 
browQ  hair  lying  straight  across  his  fore- 
bead,  and  the  kindest,  the  roost  genial 
smile  imaginable?" 

**  Your  description  answers  in  every  par- 
ticular," said  the  doctor,  "except,  indeed, 
Sjt  regards  the  smile,  which  I  have  not 
seen.  He  looks  sad  enough,  poor  fellow. 
He  is  young,  about  your  own  age,  I  should 
think."  He  looked  at  roe  with  a  momen- 
tary, humorous  gleam  that  seemed  to  say : 
''In  all  other  respects  as  unlike  you  as 
possible.    He  has  grey  eyes  and  wears 

00  beard;  on  his  little  finger  is  a  green 
signet  ring.  H  you  are  a  friend  of  his,  I 
shall  be  glad.  I  asked  him  to-day  if  I 
should  send  to  any  one,  and  he  replied 
that  he  had  no  relations,  and  not  a  friend 
in  the  world  that  would  come  to  him.*' 

The  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes ;  I  could 
not  help  it.  I  rose,  and  walking  to  one  of 
the  long  windows,  stood  with  my  back 
turned  to  the  room,  looking  out  on  the 
moonlit  garden. 

Three  years  before,  at  Oxford,  Ambrose 
Malet  had.been  my  best  friend.  A  lonely 
man,  a  solitary  soul,  he  had  sought  me 
out  through  one  of  those  contradictions 
that  sometimes  provoke  and  cement  the 
firmest  friendships.  He  was  little  known 
personally  at  Oxford,  yet  made  his  mark 
at  once  as  a  man  of  powers  so  unusual 
that  everything  might  be  expected  of  him. 
The  expectation  was  founded  on  a  mis- 
conception of  his  character ;  and  yet  per- 
haps not.  Who  shall  say?  since  death 
came  at  six-and-twenty  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem after  its  own  fashion.  A  prodigious 
and  unfailing  memory,  an  almost  incred- 
ible facility  for  acquiring  and  assimilating 
knowledge,  were  combined  with  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  original  minds  I  have 
ever  come  across.  He  took,  without  ap- 
preciable effort,  every  honor  that  Oxford 
has  to  offer,  and  he  took  them  with  abso- 
lute indifference.  Knowledge,  and  always 
more  of  the  knowledge  that  he  acquired 
with  such  ease,  seemed  all  that  he  de- 
sired. He  read  for  hours,  not  as  the 
bookworm  reads,  or  the  ordinary  student, 
but  with  a  prodigious,  a  devouring  curios- 
ity, an  insatiable  craving,  until  in  one 
direction  or  another  he  reached  the  final 
limit  and  faced  the  blank  beyond.  At 
such  limes,  as  I  learned  to  know,  he  fell 
into  a  despondency  that  lasted  sometimes 
for  days;  then,  rousing  himself,  he  would 
start  again  on  some  other  track,  to  arrive 
at  the  same  result.  His  mind,  I  say,  was 
one  of  the  strangest  and  most  original  I 
have  met  with  ;  bat  it  had  no  impulse  that 

1  ever  discovered,  towards  original  crea- 


tion, little  even  towards  original  research. 
He  had  read  every  poem  worth  reading  in 
the  English  language,  and  knew  half  of 
them  by  heart ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  he 
ever  wrote  a  line  of  poetry.  He  would 
take  up  some  branch  of  science,  and  de- 
vour every  book  on  it  he  could  find;  but 
that  done,  he  made  no  independent  effort 
towards  fresh  discovery  — he  turned  to 
something  else.  Some  spring  that  moves 
to  practical  action,  some  link  common 
between  man  and  life,  was  lacking  in  him; 
his  soul  dwelt  solitary  and  apart,  thirsting, 
drinking,  insatiable;  only  demanding  in- 
cessantly what  no  man  ever  yet  had  — 
no,  nor  can  have  ever  until  the  end  of 
time. 

He  had  few  acquaintances  at  Oxford, 
and  no  intimate  friend  but  myself.  Some- 
times he  would  come  to  my  rooms  and  sit 
silently  watching  me  as  I  plodded  on  at 
my  reading.  My  vocation  had  early  been 
fixed,  and  I  never  wavered  in  my  choice; 
I  had  never  any  idea  but  that  of  entering 
the  Church.  Malet  would  sit  smoking 
and  watching  me  in  silence.  **  Good  old 
Frank,"  he  would  presently  say,  with  his 
good,  affectionate  smile,  laying  a  hand  on 
my  shoulder  as  he  left  the  room.  Not 
unfrequently  we  took  long  walks  together; 
and  by  degrees,  though  he  spoke  little  of 
his  affairs,  1  learned  something  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  small  independent  for- 
tune —  some  hundreds  a  year,  1  think ;  he 
had  no  relations  living  but  a  paralyzed  and 
childish  old  mother,  with  whom  he  spent 
the  whole  of  his  vacations,  in  some  remote 
country  spot.  He  spoke  little  of  himself, 
and  sometimes  our  walk  would  begin  and 
end  in  almost  total  silence.  At  other 
times  his  fiow  of  conversation  was  almost 
unceasing;  and  I  have  not  yet  met  the 
man  who  can  talk  as  Malet  did,  when  the 
mood  was  upon  him.  I  would  not,  if  1 
could,  try  to  reproduce  those  talks.  What 
withered  and  scentless  weeds  are  those 
that  would  fain  represent  the  radiant  flow- 
ers of  last  year's  garden  ?  He  was  some- 
times gay,  more  often  serious.  He  was 
no  orthodox  believer ;  his  unorthodoxy 
shocked  roe  at  first;  he  saw  it,  and  while 
never  hiding  his  opinions,  was  careful  to 
avoid  shocking  me  again.  But  all  his  views 
of  the  conduct  of  life  were  simple,  pure; 
and  noble;  I  have  never  met  purer  or 
nobler;  and  1  can  trace  their  effect  on  my 
own  mind  to  this  day.  But  he  had  planned 
no  future  career;  the  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  other  men  seemed  to  have  no  meaning 
for  him.  Something,  I  say,  was  wanting 
in  him,  some  link  that  reconciles  common 
humanity  to  life,  that  binds  society  to- 
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gether,  that  helps  the  eternal  duty  of  man 
to  man.  A  tender  heart,  an  endless  crav- 
ing, a  solitary  soul;  such  was  Ambrose 
Malet. 

I  remember  his  face  raised  one  winter 
night  to  the  frozen,  starlit  sky.  "  One  day 
we  shall  know,"  he  said;  **yes,  we  shall 
know  —  we  shall  know." 

**  You  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  Ambrose?"  I  said.  **How  do  you 
reconcile  that  with  your  other  opinions  ?" 

"  On  no  logical  grounds,"  he  answered 
briefly,  and  changed  the  subject. 

I  have  said  he  had  a  tender  heart ;  that 
is  to  say  little.  He  had  a  capacity  for 
profound  and  passionate  love.  In  the 
course  of  our  rambles,  we  made  the  ac- 
quaintance —  an  ordinary  young  man's 
adventure  —  of  a  farmer's  daughter,  a 
young  girl  who,  not  without  intention, 
as  I  had  afterwards  reason  to  believe, 
strongly  attracted  us  both.  I  was  in  love ; 
if  not  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  as  much 
as  I  had  ever  been  before.  But  Lucy 
Smiles  was  not  a  girl  I  could  have  made 
my  wife;  and  I  must  do  myself  the  justice 
to  say  that,  recognizing  the  fact  early  in 
our  acquaintance,  I  broke  off,  with  some 
resolution,  even  the  semblance  of  a  flirta- 
tion. With  Malet  it  was  different;  he 
fell  deeply  and  passionately  in  love  with 
the  girl.  The  difference  in  station  and 
education  seemed  not  to  affect  him;  it 
was  impossible  indeed  that  an  intellect 
such  as  his  could  ever  look  for,  or  expect 
the  sympathy  that  springs  from  equal 
minds ;  and  on  the  one  occasion  on  which 
he  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  — for  a 
reserve  had  sprung  up  between  us  in  the 
matter  —  I  inferred,  though  he  did  not 
state  it  in  so  many  words,  that  he  hoped 
to  make  Lucy  his  wife  immediately  on 
leaving  Oxford.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
girl  disappeared  from  her  father's  home. 
Certain  circumstances  threw  suspicion  on 
Malet;  nothing  was,  nothing  could  be, 
proved  against  him ;  but,  to  tell  the  story 
briefly,  I  thought  I  had  reason  to  believe 
the  worst,  and  I  believed  it.  All  my  in- 
cipient love  for  the  girl  herself  blazed  up 
in  a  flame  of  passion  and  jealousy,  and 
what  I  held  to  be  righteous  indignation, 
at  the  story  of  her  disappearance  and  of 
her  parents'  despair.  Malet  said  very  lit- 
tle; he  gave  me  his  word  that  he  bad  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  matter;  be  saw  that 
I  did  not  believe  him,  and  be  said  no 
more.  I,  on  my  side,  broke  with  him. 
He  had  been  my  best  friend ;  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  had  served  me  in  a 
way  that  should  have  won  my  undying 
gratitude.    But  what  gratitude  survives  a 


sense  of  wrong?  And  indeed,  I  held  roy* 
self  not  ungrateful,  but  just.  I  broke  with 
him;  that  little  note  that  fell  under  my 
hands  to-night  was  the  last  I  ever  re- 
ceived in  his  writing;  it  was  the  last  I 
beard  of  him  until  that  fatal  evening  when 
I  learned  that,  under  the  same  roof  with 
myself,  he  lay  dying  among  strangers  in 
a  strange  land. 

What  storm  of  memories,  old  affection, 
remorse,  swept  over  me  matters  little 
now.  Where  were  doubts  and  past  sus- 
picions ?  Alas,  that,  living  or  dying,  clear- 
ness of  vision  should  come  to  enlightea 
us  at  the  supreme  moment  only  1  I  turned 
from  the  window  to  the  doctor. 

**  Can  I  see  him  ? "  I  said ;  **  be  was  the 
best  friend  I  had  in  the  world." 

**  Certainly  you  can  see  him,"  he  an- 
swered. **  I  rejoice  indeed  that  you  or 
any  one  bek>nging  to  him  should  be  here. 
I  will  take  you  to  him  at  once.  He  has  a 
little  fever,  but  is  otherwise  quite  quiet ; 
no  acute  suffering,  happily.  Nothing  can 
harm  him  now." 

**  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  certainty?  "  I 
said.  **  Forgive  me,  I  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  your  capacity,  or  that 
you  have  done  everything  that  is  right; 
on  the  contrary,  you  inspire  me  with  con- 
fidence. Still,  in  certain  cases,  a  consul- 
tation  " 

He  shook  his  head,  smiling  a  little.  **  I 
lay  no  claim,"  be  said,  **to  infallibility, 
and  could  I  see  the  faintest  hope  in  a 
possible  change  of  treatment,  I  should  be 
the  first  to  invite  a  consultation.  But 
your  friend's  case  is  hopeless  ;  the  merest 
tyro  in  my  profession  could  not  fail  to  see 
it  at  once.  It  is  only  an  unusual  strength 
of  constitution  that  has  enabled  him  to 
live  till  now." 

He  led  the  way  as  he  spoke,  up  flight 
after  flight  of  the  shallow  hotel  stairs, 
and  down  a  long  passage  to  a  remote  and 
silent  part  of  the  house.  At  the  end  of 
the  passage  a  door  stood  ajar.  The  doc- 
tor paused  before  we  reached  it.  **  You 
will  no  doubt  wish  to  remain  with  yoar 
friend  ?  "  he  said. 

**  Undoubtedly,"  I  answered. 

He  gave  me  one  or  two  brief  directions, 
then,  signing  to  me  to  wait  for  a  moment, 
opened  the  door  and  went  in.  The  room 
be  entered  was  so  small  that,  standing 
there  in  the  doorwav,  I  took  it  in  at  a 
glance.  It  was  a  little  wooden  room,  with 
brown  walls,  and  a  brown,  uncarpeted 
floor,  fresh  and  pleasing  in  its  simplicity. 
One  or  two  chairs,  a  table  in  the  window, 
a  smaller  one  with  a  lighted  candle,  and 
some  phials  at  the  head  of  the  bed  where 
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my  friend  was  lyin^,  were,  with  the  bed 
itself,  the  principal  furniture.  He  was 
alone.  A  woman  of  the  village  who  had 
attended  him  during  the  day  was  but  just 
gone,  and  the  doctor  had  undertaken  to 
watch  him  through  the  night;  but  not  the 
less,  the  silence,  the  loneliness  in  which 
be  lay  there  dying,  struck  me  painfully. 
He  lay  with  closed  eyes,  his  hands  spread 
out  oo  the  counterpane,  his  head  support- 
ed by  pillows.  The  night  was  warm,  and 
though  the  little  casement  stood  wide 
open,  he  seemed  oppressed  by  the  heat, 
and  to  breathe  with  difficulty.  He  was 
not  changed;  in  early  youth  even  his 
features  had  been  too  marked  to  alter 
readily;  only  the  lines  with  which  I  had 
been  familiar  had  deepened,  and  the  pal- 
lor of  mortal  sickness  overspread  his 
countenance. 

He  opened  his  eyes  as  the  doctor's  step 
approached  his  bedside. 

**  What  time  is  it  ?  "  he  said  feeblv. 

"About  half  past  nine,**  said  the  doctor. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  his  patient's  wrist  as 
be  spoke,  and  stood  for  a  moment  noting 
tbe  pulse.  "There  is  a  friend  of  yours 
here,"  he  said  then,  ^  who  wants  to  see 
you.     1  have  brought  him  up." 

His  forehead  and  mouth  contracted 
painfully  for  a  moment.  **A  friend  of 
mine?"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  have  no  friends." 

I  came  forward.  His  glance  fell  upon 
me  and  was  suddenly  illuminated. 
-Frank!  "he  cried. 

He  held  out  both  hands ;  I  grasped  them 
10  mine.  For  a  long  time  we  remained 
motionless.  I  could  not  speak  ;  in  what 
words  could  I  address  him  after  my  long 
silence?     And  I  saw  that  he  was  dying. 

His  hold  relaxed  at  last.  The  doctor 
had  silently  disappeared,  and  we  were 
alooe.  It  was  he  who  spoke  first.  **  You 
Defer  believed  me  about  Lucy,  Frank,"  he 
uid,  looking  at  me. 

**  Don't  speak  of  it,"  I  cried.  "  I  know 
that  I  was  wrong,  utterly  wTong.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that.     Never  mind  the  rest." 

••  On  the  contrary,  I  mind  it  very  much," 
be  said,  in  his  feeble  voice.  **  It  is  a  long 
story,  but  I  must  tell  it  briefly.  I  sus- 
pected at  the  time  who  was  at  the  bottom 
of  Lucy's  disappearance,  but  I  could  never 
briog  It  home  to  him.  1  could  never  come 
open  a  trace  of  her  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  I  saw  her  by  chance  in  Paris."  His 
voice  sank  and  failed  a  little  with  weak 
oess,  but  in  a  moment  he  rallied,  and  went 
on.  "She  was  living  there  with  some 
Frenchman  —  never  mind  his  name.  I 
hunted  her  up,  and  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  go  home  to  her  parents.    He  resented 
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my  interference;  we  fought  — and  here  I 
am." 

**  It  was  that !  "  I  cried,  confounded  ;  **  it 
was  on  account  of  Lucy  ?  " 

"  Poor  child,  poor  girl,"  he  murmured, 
closing  his  eyes. 

I  stood  speechless  for  a  while.  For  the 
first  time  I  realized  Malet's  part  in  the 
duel  of  which  the  doctor  had  spoken.  In 
face  of  his  mortal  malady,  I  had  forgotten 
for  the  moment  that  malady's  cause. 

**  Well  ?  "  he  said  at  last,  as  I  did  not 
speak. 

"Good  heavens,  Ambrose,"  I  said, 
**you  are  the  last  man,  yes,  the  last  man 
in  the  world  I  should  have  thought  would 
fight  a  duel." 

He  smiled  a  little.  •»  Whv  not  ?  "  he 
said.  *'  I  had  no  intention  of  killing  the 
poor  wretch  who  challenged  me ;  he  was 
safe  enough  from  me." 

**  But  the  sin  of  it  —  "  I  began. 

**  Oh,  the  sin  of  it  —  the  sin  of  it,"  he 
said.  **  Sit  down,  Frank,"  he  went  on, 
raising  his  head  and  looking  at  me  with  a 
smile  by  the  dim  light  of  the  candle.  "  So 
youVe  a  parson  now,  a  priest  I  suppose 
you  would  call  yourself;  and  are  going  to 
save  men*s  souls.  Well,  youMI  do  a  world 
of  good,  old  fellow,  one  way  or  another. 
1  know  so  much  of  you." 

His  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow.  '*  Move 
the  light,  will  you?"  he  said;  *Mhere  is 
nothing  to  do,  and  it  hurts  my  eyes ;  we 
don't  need  a  candle  to  talk  by." 

I  rose,  and  set  the  candle  on  a  deal  ta- 
ble in  the  passage  outside.  The  door 
stood  ajar;  only  a  thread  of  light  fell 
through  the  opening.  But  though  the 
moon  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
its  suffused  whiteness  filled  the  room,  and 
through  the  open  casement  its  light  could 
be  seen  falling  on  a  tree-covered  hill  that, 
rising  just  behind  the  hotel  garden,  de- 
fined its  summit  against  the  pale  summer 
heavens.  I  took  my  place  again  beside 
Malet's  bed.  I  could  see  his  face  plainly 
in  the  twilight  as  he  lay  with  it  turned  to- 
wards the  window,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
sky.  For  a  long  time  he  was  silent ;  I 
also  did  not  speak.  My  heart  was  weighed 
down  by  the  sense  of  our  long  estrange- 
ment ;  it  was  breaking  at  the  thought  that 
we  should  have  met  only  to  find  him  like 
this.     He  spoke  again,  quite  suddenly. 

**  You  never  believed  me  about  Lucy," 
he  said. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Ambrose,  don't  speak 
of  that  again,"  I  cried,  in  anguish.  '*  For- 
give me,  forgive  me  1  the  loss  all  these 
years  has  been  mine." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  '*  it  is  no  matter  ;  all 
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is  over  now,  and  it  is  all  one.  Life  too 
will  be  over  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  is 
well.  Strange,"  he  went  on  after  a  pause, 
**  that  men  should  dread  death  as  they 
do.  I  have  thought  so  always;  now  that 
I  am  dying,  I  think  so  more  than  ever. 
To  dread  the  unknown  —  when  to  know 
the  unknowable,  is  the  great  and  unattain- 
able desire  of  life." 

"Most  men  think  otherwise,"  I  said; 
"  the  love  of  life  is  strong." 

•*  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,"  he  said,  "  and  it 
is  better  so  ;  it  should  be  so.  But  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  between  me  and 
life;  I  have  felt  a  stranger  in  it  always. 
Death  is  best." 

He  lay  silent  again  for  a  long  while. 
His  breathing  was  difficult  and  oppressed ; 
but  he  was  suffering  no  acute  pain,  he  told 
me ;  he  may  even  have  dozed,  as  he  lay 
there,  his  eyes  opening  and  closing  from 
time  to  time.  Now  and  then  the  wind 
stirred  the  trees  on  the  hill  outside ;  the 
shadows  slowly  moved  with  the  advancing 
night;  otherwise  all  was  stUI.  But  pres- 
ently he  began  to  turn  restlessly  in  the 
bed ;  his  hands,  hot  with  fever,  strayed 
over  the  counterpane.  When  he  spoke 
again,  his  mind  was  wandering  a  little. 

"  I  suppose  you  go  back  to  Oxford  at 
once,  old  fellow?"  he  said.  "I  should 
like  to  get  back  there,  if  it  were  only  for 
a  day.  My  mother  is  dead,  you  know; 
poor  mother.  The  meadows  down  by  the 
river,  it  would  be  cooler  there  than  here  ; 
we  might  have  another  walk  together. 
Lucy  — ^  " 

The  words  died  away  in  a  murmur ;  but 
all  at  once,  half  raising  himself  in  bed: 
**  No  one  has  believed  in  me,  no  one  has 
cared  for  me,"  he  said,  in  a  strange,  loud, 
solemn  voice,  such  as  I  had  never  heard 
him  use  before;  *'and  knowledge  is  igno- 
rance, and  one  drinks  and  drinks,  and 
the  eternal  thirst  is  never  quenched, 
never  —  " 

He  looked  round  wildly,  till  his  eyes 
falling  on  me  in  the  imperfect  light,  grad- 
ually full  consciousness  returned.  He 
lay  back  quietly. 

**Givc  me  some  water,  will  you, 
Frank?"  he  said  in  an  exhausted  voice. 

I  did  as  he  desired. 

**  I  must  have  been  asleep,  I  think,"  he 
said,  as  his  head  sank  again  on  the  pillow. 
**  1  should  have  liked  to  tell  you  all  about 
my  wanderings,  Frank.  I  have  wandered 
a  good  deal  since  we  last  met ;  but  I  sup- 
pose there  won't  be  time.  What  o'clock 
is  it  ?  " 

He  felt  feebly  under  the  pillow  for  his 
watch.    1  went  to  the  door,  and,  looking 


at  my  own  watch  by  the  candle  outside, 
told  him  the  hour. 

**It  is  later  than  I  thought,"  he  said, 
and  again  lay  silent,  his  face  turned  to  the 
window.  I  sat  down  beside  him,  and 
took  his  hand  in  mine.  He  let  it  lie  there. 
**  Strange,"  he  said  again,  '*  one  lives  alone, 
and  one  dies  alone;  and  yet  human  fel- 
lowship is  sweet.  1  like  to  feel  your  hand 
in  mine,  Frank." 

He  was  growing  weaker.  I  could  see 
it  by  the  way  his  head  layon  the  pillow, 
and  by  the  increasing  difficulty  with  which 
he  swallowed  the  cordial  I  gave  him  from 
time  to  time.  I  asked  him  presently 
whether  he  had  any  wishes  I  could  fulfil. 

**  No,"  he  said  at  first ;  then,  **  bury  me 
here,  of  course,"  he  said;  "one  spot  of 
earth  is  like  another,  and  there  is  no  one 
at  home  to  mourn  for  me." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  I  said  ;  "  I "     I 

broke  down,  and,  laying  my  head  on  the 
counterpane,  cried  like  a  girl.  It  dis- 
tressed him. 

**  Don't,"  he  said  twice ;  and  in  a  minute 
I  had  conquered  the  weakness.  "  I  have 
longed  for  death,"  he  said,  "  and  now  it 
has  come.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  die.  Some- 
thing was  wrong  between  me  and  life  ;  I 
could  have  made  nothing  of  it.  Death  is 
best,  and  what  comes  after." 

"  You  do  believe,  Ambrose  ?  "  I  cried. 
The  words  were  involuntary ;  for  though 
the  thought  had  been  in  my  mind  since  I 
entered  the  room,  I  had  not  meant  to  utter 
it.  He  looked  at  me  with  eyes  whose 
kindness  and  affection  I  can  never  forget. 

"  Good  old  Frank ! "  he  said.  *'  H  you 
ever  see  Lucy,"  he  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
"  tell  her  from  me  to  go  back  to  her  par- 
ents. I  have  written  to  them ;  she  wilt 
have  no  difficulty.    Tell  her  so  from  me." 

The  room  was  growing  darker ;  the 
moon  had  set.  I  could  not  make  out  the 
changes  in  his  face  any  more.  But  he 
still  kept  it  turned  towards  the  window. 
"How  bright  the  stars  are  tonight!"  he 
said  once.  "Surely  we  shall  know."  And 
once  again  :  "  Soon  I  shall  know."  Then 
a  long  silence. 

About  midnight  the  doctor  had  come  in, 
had  laid  his  hand  on  his  patient's  pulse, 
and  gone  without  a  word.  I  brought  tlie 
light  back  into  the  room  in  the  darkest 
hour  before  dawn  ;  but  Ambrose  took  no 
notice.    About  dawn  he  died. 

An  hour  later  I  went  through  the  front 
door  of  the  hotel,  and  out  into  the  court- 
yard to  breathe  the  morning  air.  The 
night  bad  been  a  terrible  one  to  me ;  1  did 
noty  until  afterwards,  know  how  terrible 
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and  poignant.  No,  only  in  after  years  I 
came  to  understand  what  scales  of  self- 
sufficiency  had  fallen  from  my  eyes,  and 
that,  from  that  day  forward,  I  was  a 
changed  man.  I  went  out  into  the  court- 
yard, looking  up  at  the  morning  sky,  which 
had  the  pathos  of  the  light  that  first  dawns 
after  one  whom  we  love  has  died.  The 
day  would  clear  into  brightness  later  on, 
but  at  that  early  hour  everything  was  grey 
and  misty;  low  vapors  veiled  the  hills,  a 
long  line  of  mist  marked  the  course  of  the 
little  stream  through  the  valley.  As  I 
crossed  the  courtyard  on  my  way  to  the 
g:ate5  that  shut  it  in  from  the  road,  one  of 
them  was  pushed  back,  and  a  woman 
came  towards  me.  She  wore  a  veil  that 
concealed  her  face ;  but,  seeing  me,  she 
started,  and  by  a  sudden  impulse,  I  sup- 
pose, threw  it  back.  Then  I  saw  who  she 
was. 

"  Lucy ! "  I  said. 

The  blood  rushed  to  her  face,  then  for- 
sook it.  It  was.a  lovely  face  still,  though 
strangely  altered  since  I  had  last  seen  it. 
She  stared  at  me  uncertainly  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"I  didn*t  expect  to  meet  you,  sir,"  she 
said  at  last.  '*  1  came  to  ask  after  Mr. 
Maleu     Can  you  tell  me  how  he  is?'' 

"  He  is  dead,"  I  answered. 

She  gave  a  cry,  and  dropped  down  on  a 
bench  by  which  we  were  standing.  For  a 
long  time  she  did  not  say  a  word,  nor  after 
that  cry  utter  a  sound.  She  sat  with  her 
hands  clasped  round  her  knees,  gazing 
fixedly  before  her.  A  look  of  indescrib- 
able dreariness,  rather  than  of  grief,  grad- 
ually overspread  her  face.  As  for  me, 
who  shall  say  what  emotions  I  felt  ?  I 
had  once  loved  the  girl  —  yes,  I  had  loved 
her;  and  up  in  yonder  room  lay  the  man 
whose  death  she  had  caused. 

At  last  she  spoke. 

**l  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Malet  again,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  without  looking  up. 
**I  followed  them;  they  didn't  know  it. 
Can*t  I  see  him  now?" 

She  rose  as  she  spoke;  but,  before  I 
could   answer,  dropped    on  to  the  seat 


again. 


"  No,  I  couldn't,"  she  said.  "  I  never 
saw  any  one  dead  yet.     I  couldn't  go." 

"Lucy,"  I  said,  •*  Mr.  Malet  left  a  mes- 
sage for  you.  He  bade  me  entreat  you  to 
%o  back  to  your  parents.  He  had  written 
to  them,  he  said.  You  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty with  them." 

Again  she  sat  silent,  gazing  drearily 
before  her. 

**Mr.  Malet  said  the  same  to  me,"  she 
said  at  last.     "  Of  course  he  couldn't  un- 


derstand. It's  not  only  father  and  mother, 
it  would  be  the  neighbors,  the  whole  life  — 
no,  I  can  never  go  home  again  —  never  I " 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  pulling  down 
her  veil,  and  drawing  her  cloak  tightly 
round  her  against  the  chill  morning  air. 
I  made  one  more  effort,  though  what  it 
cost  me  I  could  not  say.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment surely  for  angels*  tongues  to  plead  ; 
and  on  my  tongue  the  words  seemed  to 
weigh  like  lead. 

"Lucy,"  I  said,  "surely  Mr.  Malet's 
wish " 

"Don't!"  she  said  very  sharply,  turn- 
ing from  me. 

"  At  least  promise  me,"  I  said,  laying  a 
detaining  hand  on  her  shoulder,  "  that  for 
his  sake,  as  for  your  own,  your  life  shall 
henceforward  be  different." 

She  turned  suddenly,  and  seizing  my 
hand,  without  looking  at  me,  wrung  it. 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Merridew,"  she  said, 
and,  turning  from  me,  hurried  to  the  gate. 
Outside,  for  one  moment,  she  paused ;  her 
back  was  towards  me,  but  I  saw  her 
shoulders  move  as  with  a  convulsive  sob. 
The  next  moment  she  had  disappeared  in 
the  mist. 

Whither  did  she  go?  Alas,  I  have 
never  known.  But  visiting  in  after  years 
Ambrose  Malet's  grave,  I  found  laid  on  it 
a  fresh  wreath  of  immortelles.  A  stranger 
had  passed  and  left  it  there,  I  was.  told. 

Anonymous. 


From  The  National  Review. 
IRELAND  UNDER  HER  OWN  PARLIAMENT. 

There  is  little  in  common  between  the 
Separatist  movement  conducted  by  Mr. 
Parnell  and  that  associated  in  the  last 
century  with  the  name  of  Henry  Grattan. 
With  Mr.  Parnell  now,  as  with  Grattan 
then,  separation  is  a  means  to  an  end  — 
but  the  ends  have  no  resemblance.  The 
agitation  of  1779-82  was  as  distinctly 
commercial  as  the  present  agitation  is 
agrarian;  and  while  the  Irish  Gracchus 
of  our  time  and  his  eighty-five  votes  are 
the  Parliamentary  expression  of  a  desire 
to  rob  the  Irish  landlord,  Grattan  and  his 
colleagues  were  land-owners  almost  to  a 
man,  and  cherished  as  their  own  the  in- 
terests of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Had 
he  lived  a  century  later,  Grattan  would 
have  looked  with  distrust  on  Mr.  Parnell. 
An  Irish  Parliament  would  now  be  a  ma- 
chine for  enabling  the  tenant  to  plunder 
the  proprietor;  in  1782  it  was  sought  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  commercial  tyranny 
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of  England.  The  freedom  of  trade  that 
she  had  unwillingly  conceded  in  1779,  she 
was  suspected  of  intending  to  revoke  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity;  and  to 
prevent  that  revocation  a  hundred  thou- 
sand armed  Irishmen  united  in  compelling 
her  to  convert  the  phantom  Irish  Parlia- 
ment into  a  reality.  The  spirit  in  which 
the  agitation  of  1779-82  was  conducted 
was  pithily  expressed  by  those  Dublin 
Volunteers  who  paraded  the  streets  of 
their  city  with  a  couple  of  field-pieces, 
inscribed  with  the  motto  "  Free  trade  — 
or  this." 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  onwards, 
the  price  that  Ireland  paid  for  her  connec- 
tion with  England  was  the  surrender  of 
her  trade.  While  Dublin  was  vainly  try> 
ing  to  extirpate  Catholicism,  Westminster, 
with  more  success,  was  legislating  for  the 
commercial  ruin  of  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics both. 

The  missionary  zeal  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament found  expression  in  the  Irish 
penal  laws,  These  practically  offered  the 
Catholic  a  choice  between  serfdom  and 
conversion.  He  was  shut  out  from  Parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  life;  could  practise 
no  profession  but  that  of  medicine,  had 
not  a  vote,  and  could  not  make  a  will.  At 
his  death,  the  State  took  charge  of  his 
property,  and  divided  it  among  his  chil- 
dren ;  unless  the  eldest  son  consented  to 
become  a  Protestant,  in  which  case  the 
worthy  convert  was  rewarded  with  the 
whole  estate.  Especial  care  was  taken  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  the  antiquated 
process  of  slaughter  and  confiscation  by 
which  the  Irish  Catholic  in  ruder  times  had 
been  deprived  of  his  property  in  the  soil. 
Under  the  penal  laws  he  could  sell  land, 
but  was  forbidden  to  buy  it ;  if  he  risked 
money  on  a  mortgage,  he  had  no  protec- 
tion but  the  honesty  of  his  debtor;  if  he 
took  a  lease  of  any  land,  the  lease  was 
invalid.  These  provisions,  if  enforced  to 
the  letter,  would  have  left  hardly  an  acre 
in  Catholic  hands.  Fortunately  for  the 
estated  professors  of  the  old  religion,  the 
feeling  of  their  Protestant  lords  towards 
tbem  softened  wonderfully  in  the  eighty- 
seven  years  that  intervened  between  the 
expulsion  of  Catholics  from  the  Irish  Par- 
liament and  the  first  alteration  of  the  penal 
laws.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  division 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic  was 
greater  than  that  between  Loyalist  and 
Parnellite  now.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Irish  Parliaments  and 
viceroys  had  a  set  phrase  bv  which  they 
described  four  fifths  of  the  Irish  people  ; 
the  Catholic  population  was  habitually  re- 


ferred to  as  "the  common  enemy."  By 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  term  had 
dropped  into  disrepute,  and  the  penal  laws 
were  no  longer  strictly  enforced  ;  in  1777 
the  Catholic  peers  and  gentry  besought 
George  1 1 1,  for  a  relaxation  of  these  laws. 
and  the  grandchildren  of  the  men  who  had 
placed  them  on  the  statute-book  joined 
with  the  petitioners  in  praying  for  this 
grace.  Their  common  grudge  against 
England  had  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  hereditary  enemies ;  or,  rather, 
they  were  content  to  suspend  intestine 
warfare  for  a  while,  and  combine  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  distresses  of  a  country 
that  had  persecuted  both. 

The  hatred  of  the  Irish  Protestant  to 
England  was  greater  in  the  early  years  of 
George  III.'s  reign  than  that  of  the  Irish 
Catholic.  England  had  encouraged  the 
enactment  of  penal  laws  in  1703,  but  the 
coercive  zeal  of  the  Irish  Parliament  ex- 
ceeded her  desires ;  and  while  she  con- 
sented to  the  statutes,  she  was  always 
unwilling  to  see  them  executed  in  their 
inhuman  entirety.  So  long  as  the  temper 
of  the  Irish  Protestant  continued  to  be 
that  of  a  persecutor,  it  was  to  England 
and  the  English  governors  of  Ireland  that 
the  distressed  Catholic  looked  for  what- 
ever protection  he  obtained.  The  Protes- 
tant, on  the  other  hand,  had  been  cruelly 
injured  by  the  action  of  his  mother  coun- 
try. He  hated  her  as  the  most  selfish 
and  unnatural  of  parents,  a  harpy  who, 
reversing  the  fable  of  the  pelican,  had 
nourished  herself  with  her  children's 
blood.  She  had  beggared  him  that  she 
might  enrich  herself,  had  swept  his  ship- 
ping from  the  sea,  destroyed  his  com- 
merce, and  ruined  his  manufactures.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of  nations 
anything  more  grossly  and  meanly  selfish 
than  the  commercial  policy  pursued  by 
England  towards  Ireland;  and  it  had  the 
common  fate  of  selfishness  —  it  over- 
reached itself.  The  country  that  had  re- 
fused her  children  in  Ireland  freedom  of 
trade  was  forced,  in  the  end,  to  grant  them 
not  only  liberty  to  trade,  but  liberty  to 
separate  from  her. 

"The  conveniency  of  ports  and  harbors 
which  nature  bestowed  so  liberally  on  this 
kingdom,'*  wrote  Swift,  fifty  years  before 
the  time  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  "  is  of  no 
more  use  to  us  than  a  beautiful  prospect 
to  a  man  shut  up  in  a  dungeon."  It  was 
hardly  an  overstrained  comparison  ;  En- 
gland had  labored  to  destroy  the  trade  of 
Ireland,  and  with  almost  complete  suc- 
cess. 

Her  first  great  blow  was  struck  at  the 
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Irish  cattle-trade.  As  early  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL  Eoglish  landowners  took 
alarm  at  the  influx  of  Irish  cattle;  and 
laws  were  passed  by  the  En^^lish  Parlia- 
ment, forbiddin);  Ireland  to  export  to  as 
live  stock  of  any  kind,  dead  meat,  and 
even  butter  and  cheese. 

Deprived  of  their  natural  market  in 
England,  Irish  breeders  turned  their 
attention  to  the  woollen  manufacture. 
Three-fourths  of  the  island  became  a 
sheep  walk,  and  its  unequalled  pastures, 
and  the  care  bestowed  in  stocking  them, 
resulted  in  the  production  of  an  excellent 
quality  of  wool.  English,  Scotch,  and 
even  foreign  manufacturers  were  attracted 
to  the  country,  capital  was  rapidly  in- 
vested,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Irish  woollen 
industry  gave  employment  to  thousands 
of  hands.  English  manufacturers  began 
to  tremble  for  their  supremacy,  and  vehe- 
mently petitioned  the  English  Parliament 
to  protect  their  interests.  Faithful  to  the 
maxim  that  a  colony  existed  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country,  the  Houses 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  complaints  of  injury 
done  to  English  trade;  and  in  1698  a 
Parllameot  was  summoned  at  Dublin  with 
the  declared  object  of  destroying  the 
Irish  industry.  The  lords  justices  in 
their  opening  speech  informed  the  Irish 
people  that  England  claimed  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollens  as  her  monopoly,  and 
was  imperially  pleased  that  the  sister 
island  should  cease  from  weaving  them, 
aod  turn  her  attention  instead  to  linen  and 
hemp.  The  Irish  Parliament  reluctantly 
agreed  to  lay  heavy  duties  on  the  export 
of  woollens.  Even  this  concession  failed 
to  satisfy ;  and  in  1699  ^i^gl^nd  framed 
an  act  prohibiting  the  export  from  Ireland 
of  woollen  fabrics.  The  industrv  was 
rained,  capital  left  the  country,  and  mul- 
titudes of  the  Protestant  population  fol- 
lowed it.  For  many  years  there  was  a 
drain  of  the  best  blood,  industrially  speak- 
ing, of  Protestant  Ireland;  and  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  emigrants  of  that  reli- 
gion sometimes  forsook  the  country  in  a 
year.  As  late  as  1 773,  four  thousand  emi- 
grants sailed  in  twelve  months  from  Bel- 
fast alone. 

Together  with  the  ruin  of  the  woollen 
maoofacture,  came  the  crushing  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  attempts  of  Ireland 
to  create  a  mercantile  navy  of  her  own. 
She  was  shot  out  from  trade  with  the 
Continent,  and  as  regarded  the  English 
colonies,  linen  fabrics  were  almost  the 
ooly  export  admitted  to  her.  Even  this 
concession  was  restricted  to  white  and 
brown  lioeosy  the  exportation  of  checked, 
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Striped,  and  dyed  materials  being  abso* 
lutely  prohibited.  All  direct  importation 
from  the  colonies  was  forbidden ;  the 
goods  that  she  required  from  them  were 
to  reach  her  by  way  of  England,  or  not  at 
all.  The  result  was  that  Irish  shipping 
either  rotted  in  Irish  harbors,  or  was  em- 
ployed in  carrying  00  a  smuggling  trade 
with  France. 

A  terrible  despondency  paralyzed  the 
unhappy  country.  The  Protestant  settler, 
lately  so  active,  had  no  heart  to  attempt 
the  creation  of  a  substitute  for  the  ruined 
woollen  manufacture;  he  foresaw  that  the 
day  of  its  prosperity  would  give  the  signal 
for  England  to  destroy  it,  as  the  woollen 
trade  had  been  destroyed.  The  burden  of 
supporting  the  population  was  cast  almost 
wholly  on  the  soil;  and  the  soil,  from  a 
multitude  of  causes,  proved  unequal  to 
the  demand.  There  was  hardly  a  year  in 
which  Ireland  was  not  on  the  verge  of 
famine ;  and  when  the  harvest  proved  bad 
the  famine  came.  In  that  of  1740-41 
nearly  a  tenth  of  the  population  was  swept 
away;  and  everywhere  might  be  seen 
wretches  endeavoring  to  support  life  on 
the  wild  herbs  of  the  field,  and  even  on 
the  nettles  and  docks  that  grew  by  the 
wayside.  Fortunate  was  the  peasant  who 
possessed  any  cattle ;  he  bled  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  boiled  the  blood  drawn 
from  the  living  animal  with  the  weeds 
that  he  had  gathered. 

With  the  disasters  of  the  American  War 
of  Independence  came  the  opportunity  of 
Ireland.  Many  of  the  Protestant  Irish 
whom  England's  selfish  commercial  policy 
had  ruined  and  driven  from  home  were 
now  in  America,  and  hatred  of  the  mother 
country  enlisted  them  by  the  thousand  in 
the  armies  of  Congress.  The  Protestant 
who  remained  in  Ireland  was  smarting 
under  the  memory  of  the  same  wrongs 
and  animated  by  similar  feelings  of  re- 
sentment. When  France  and  Spain  joined 
America,  and  the  control  of  the  sea 
passed  for  a  time  from  England,  he  felt 
that  the  moment  had  come  for  his  coun- 
try to  attempt  the  recovery  of  her  com- 
mercial freedom.  A  French  invasion  was 
in  prospect.  Ireland  demanded  an  in- 
crease of  her  military  establishment ;  and 
the  English  government  replied  by  con* 
fessing  their  inability  to  furnish  it.  Un- 
der the  plea  of  organizing  a  means  of 
national  defence,  the  manhood  of  Prot- 
estant Ireland  hastened  to  take  up  arms. 
Regiment  after  regiment  of  Volunteers 
was  formed;  the  Irish  peers  and  gentry 
placed  themselves  at  their  head  ;  and  with 
this  force   to  back  him,  Grattan,  on  the 
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1 2th  of  October,  1779,  Rioved  in  the  Irish 
Parliament:  ''That  it  is  by  a  free  export 
the  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  from  im- 
pending ruin.'*  Flood,  by  turns  his  col- 
league and  rival,  proposed  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  words  "  free  trade  "  for  **  free 
export,"  and  with  this  alteration  the  reso- 
lution was  voted,  nemine  contradicente. 

Lord  North  and  his  colleagues  had  al 
ready  France  and  America  on  their  hands. 
Was  a  war  with  Ireland  to  be  added? 
They  questioned  the  viceroy,  and  the 
viceroy  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  if  the 
demand  for  free  trade  were  resisted,  the 
Irish  Volunteers  would  fight.  They  al- 
ready numbered  fifty  thousand,  and  there 
were  not  five  thousand  English  troops  in 
the  country.  The  Cabinet  shrank  from 
civil  war  at  such  a  crisis;  and  the  En- 
glish restrictions  on  Irish  commerce  were 
promptly  and  unconditionally  repealed. 

For  the  moment,  Irishmen  of  all  classes 
united  in  a  burst  of  thanksgiving.  En- 
gland was  warmly  assured  that  her  action 
had  united  the  sister  island  to  her  forever 
by  a  tie  that  could  not  be  broken  —  a  tie 
of  gratitude.  Grattan  devoted  all  his  elo- 
quence to  hymning  the  praise  of  the 
mother  country;  and  the  English  viceroy, 
Lord  Buckinghamshire,  filled  his  letters 
to  English  ministers  with  predictions  of 
the  advent  of  an  era  of  peace,  prosperity, 
and  contentment.  This  mood  lasted  a 
few  months,  and  then  the  ineradicable 
Irish  suspicion  of  England  began  once 
more  to  stir  in  patriot  bosoms. 

The  mother  country  had  granted  free 
trade  rather  than  risk  an  Irish  war.  Was 
it  to  be  expected  that  a  concession  forced 
from  her  in  the  moment  of  her  deepest 
distress  would  be  maintained  when  the 
Americans  should  have  achieved  their 
independence,  and  peace  had  been  made 
with  France  and  Spain?  Grattan  de- 
clared the  contrary,  and  the  suspicions  of 
the  nation  responded  to  him.  A  feeling 
spread  through  Ireland  that,  if  commer- 
cial independence  were  to  be  preserved, 
the  Irish  Parliament  must  be  free.  The 
sentiment  of  never-dying  gratitude  that 
bound  Irish  hearts  to  England  was  for- 
gotten, and  on  April  19th,  1780,  Grattan 
moved,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  Ireland. 

(1)  That  the  king,  with  the  consent  of 

the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  was 
alone  competent  to  enact  laws  to 
bind  Ireland. 

(2)  That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 

indissolubly  united,  but  only  under 
the  tie  of  a  common  sovereign. 
The  great  patriot  repeated  his  favorite 


declaration 'that  England's  difficulty  was 
Ireland's  opportunity.  He  pointed  to  the 
terms  lately  offered  to  the  American  in- 
surgents as  a  proof  of  what  might  be 
extorted  from  England's  fears,  if  only  de- 
manded by  an  armed  nation.  The  House 
listened  and  wavered ;  but  if  it  was  patri- 
otic, it  was  still  more  corrupt;  and  the 
viceroy  had  arguments  at  his  command 
which,  for  the  moment,  outweighed  those 
of  Grattan.  A  judicious  distribution  of 
bribes,  and  the  lavish  promise  of  peer- 
ages and  places,  staved  off  the  evil  day  ; 
and  the  resolutions  were  defeated. 

Grattan  fell  back  on  the  Volunteers. 
A  cry  arose  that  the  Irish  representatives 
were  betraying  the  liberties  of  Ireland. 
Thousands  of  new  patriots  hastened  to 
enrol  themselves;  meetings  and  reviews 
were  held;  and  the  sword  of  armed  Ire- 
land was  ostentatiously  cast  into  the  scale 
against  the  bribes  of  the  viceroy.  At 
first  the  House  refused  to  be  dictated  to 
by  an  armed  mob,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  censuring  the  action  of  the  Vol- 
unteers. It  was  not  long  before  this  tem- 
per changed,  and  the  Irish  Parliament 
consented  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but  during  the  sessions  of  1780  and 
1781  honorable  members  were  more  amen- 
able to  the  seductions  of  the  government 
than  to  the  threats  of  the  patriots. 

A  bill  had  been  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Bushe  creating  a  separate  mutiny  law  for 
Ireland.  In  obedience  to  the  instructions 
of  the  English  ministry,  the  viceroy  op- 
posed it;  but  the  mind  of  the  country 
was  set  on  the  measure,  magistrates  were 
everywhere  liberating  deserters  arrested 
under  the  English  Mutiny  Act;  and,  in 
spite  of  Lord  Buckinghamshire's  efforts, 
the  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to  London. 
The  Privy  Council  struck  out  the  provis- 
ion making  it  renewable  at  intervals  of 
two  years;  and,  having  thus  transformed 
it  into  a  perpetual  enactment,  accepted 
and  returned  it.  Not  yet  wholly  obedient 
to  popular  sentiment,  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment agreed  to  the  English  amendment, 
in  spite  af  the  protests  of  Grattan;  and 
the  Irish  Mutiny  Act  was  declared  per- 
petual. In  the  same  session  the  Irish 
supply  bill  included  a  duty  on  the  import 
of  loaf  sugar.  The  Irish  manufacturer 
had  already  discovered  that  free  trade  did 
not  prevent  his  British  rival  from  under- 
selling him  in  his  own  market,  and  a 
twelvemonth's  experience  of  his  inability 
to  compete  with  British  capital  and  en- 
ergy had  made  him  clamorous  for  protec- 
tion. Lord  North's  government  refused 
to  agree  to  the  imposts  on  British  sugars; 
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and  the  Irish  Parliament,  byyielding  the 
point,  inflamed  anew  the  frenzy  of  the 
Volunteers.  They  met  to  pass  a  series 
of  resolutions,  demanding  for  Ireland  lib- 
erty to  close  her  markets  against  English 
goods,  and  declaring  that,  without  this 
protection  of  domestic  industry,  the  re- 
peal of  restrictions  on  Irish  commerce, 
over  which  they  bad  rejoiced  so  wildly  a 
twelvemonth  before,  was  a  meanin^^less 
coQcession.  At  the  same  time  the  pass- 
ing of  the  perpetual  Mutiny  Act  was  point- 
ed to  as  a  proof  that,  under  its  shelter, 
the  army  in  Ireland  was  to  be  increased, 
and  employed  as  an  instrument  for  coerc- 
iog  Irish  patriots.  Outside  the  walls  of 
the  Dublin  Parliament  this  belief  was 
general.  Grattan  brought  forward  a  de- 
mand for  the  repeal  of  the  provision  that 
made  the  act  perpetual,  and,  on  his  defeat, 
Flood  followed  him  with  a  similar  motion. 
It  wu  in  turn  rejected ;  but  the  general 
support  that  during  two  stormy  sessions 
the  Irish  Houses  had  accorded  to  the  gov- 
ernment was  plainly  drawing  to  an  end. 
Parliament  bad  censured  the  Volunteers 
in  1780.  In  1781  it  addressed  to  them  a 
vote  of  thanks,  the  only  discernible  justifi- 
cation of  which  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  more  numerous  and  importunate 
than  ever.  When  the  news  of  the  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  announced 
to  Ireland  that  America  iiad  achieved  her 
independence,  the  Separatists  felt  that  the 
moment  of  their  triumph  was  at  hand. 

The  Catholics,  whose  antipathy  to  all 
with  which  their  Protestant  neighbors 
sympathized  had  induced  them,  as  late  as 
I775«  to  transmit  through  the  viceroy  an 
address  to  George  111.  expressive  of  their 
loyalty  to  England  and  detestation  of  the 
rebellioo  in  America,  were  now  of  another 
mind.  They  had  aided  the  Volunteer 
movement  by  liberal  subscriptions,  and 
were  only  deterred  from  forming  regi- 
ments of  Catholic  patriots  by  the  danger 
of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  their  late  tyrants 
and  present  allies.  Some  recognition  of 
their  cordial  attitude  was  due  to  them ; 
aod,  at  the  instance  of  Grattan,  the  Vol- 
unteers conceded  it.  In  February,  1782, 
delegates  from  the  various  regiments  of 
Ulster  assembled  at  Dungannon,  to  urge 
the  demand  for  Irish  independence,  and 
to  the  resolutions  voted  on  this  subject 
the  meeting  appended  a  declaration  that, 
"as  Irishmen,  Christians,  and  Protes- 
taots,**  they  rejoiced  in  that  repeal  of  the 
most  oppressive  penal  laws  which  had 
signalized  the  year  1778.  It  was  plain 
that,  if  an  independent  Parliament  were 
conceded,   a  further   relaxation    of   the 
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penal  laws  would  follow ;  but  on  the  great 
question  of  the  political  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics,  Protestant  opinion  was  di- 
vided. Of  the  triumvirate  that  in  1782 
led  the  Protestant  Separatists,  Grattan 
was  heartily  in  favor  of  conceding  to  the 
Irish  Catholics  every  political  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  dominant  caste,  while 
Flood  and  Lord  Charlemont  were  dis- 
posed to  deny  them  even  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise.  For  the  moment, 
however,  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
demand  for  Parliamentary  independence 
with  the  full  strength  of  Ireland  led  both 
Flood  and  Charlemont  to  acquiesce  in 
Grattan*s  policy  of  encouraging  Catholic 
hopes. 

Already,  before  the  Dungannon  meet- 
ing, a  member  of  the  patriot  party  had 
taken  charge  of  a  fresh  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.  The  measure  was  subsequently 
separated  into  two  bills;  one  allowing 
Catholics  to  purchase  land  and  to  be- 
queath property,  the  other  conferring  on 
them  the  right  of  educating  their  children 
in  their  own  religion.  While  the  fate  of 
these  compliances  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time  was  still  in  abeyance,  Grattan,  fresh 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  Dungannon,  once 
more  proposed  to  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
declare  itself  independent  of  England. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  ablest  of  the 
steady  supporters  of  government,  Fitzgib* 
bon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clare,  who  pointed 
out  to  the  perplexed  House  that,  if  they 
denied  the  authority  of  the  English  Par- 
liament to  legislate  for  Ireland,  they  re- 
pudiated the  title  on  which  the  Protestant 
ownership  of  much  of  the  soil  of  Ireland 
was  based.  Either  this  argument,  or  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  members  were 
practically  in  the  pay  of  the  government, 
prevailed  over  Grattan*s  eloquence ;  and 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  acknowl- 
edged its  dependency  on  England  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  votes  to  sixty- 
eight. 

The  rage  of  the  patriots  grew  fiercer 
aod  fiercer.  Thev  paraded  daily  in  uni- 
forms of  every  color  of  the  rainbow;  the 
press  was  filled  with  incendiary  senti- 
ments ;  and  various  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  including,  it  would  seem,  even 
Grattan  himself,  hinted  in  private  at  their 
readiness  to  draw  the  sword.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Irish  viceroy.  Lord  Car- 
lisle, was  negotiating  for  a  compromise,  on 
terms  somewhat  short  of  absolute  separa- 
tion. Had  Lord  North's  government  re- 
mained in  power,  it  is  probable  that  the 
viceroy's  efforts  would  have  been  crowned 
with  success;  but  the  disaster  at  York- 
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town  was  fatal  to  the  Tory  premier,  and, 
after  a  narrow  escape  from  a  vote  of  no 
confidence,  be  announced  the  resignation 
of  his  Cabinet.  The  Whigs  came  into 
office;  Lord  Carh'sle*s  negotiations  fell 
through ;  and  Rockingham  and  Fox  sent 
over  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  viceroy,  in 
the  full  confidence  that  his  Grace  would 
be  able  to  appease  the  Separatists,  while 
refusing  them  separation. 

The  Irish  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
by  no  means  an  original  product  of  his 
genius.  Charles  James  Fox  anticipated 
it  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  great 
Whig  orator,  while  in  opposition,  testified 
towards  Irish  disafiEection  septimeats  as 
benignant  as  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and, 
when  in  office,  vacillated  in  the  same  mis* 
chievous  fashion  between  conciliation  and 
coercion.  His  language  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  when  opposing  Lord 
North,  had  rendered  services  to  the  party 
led  by  Grattan  even  superior  to  those  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
has  rendered  Mr.  Parnell.  Fox  was  now 
a  leading  member  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  Grattan  and  bis  followers,  re- 
membering how  warmly  he  had  pleaded 
their  cause,  anticipated  at  the  hands  of 
the  Whigs  nothing  short  of  the  immediate 
concession  of  Irish  independence. 

Hardly  had  the  Duke  of  Portland  landed 
in  Ireland,  when  he  found  that  his  mission 
was  a  failure.  The  news  from  America 
and  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers  had  already  shaken  the  fidelity 
of  the  government  majority  in  the  Irish 
Parliament ;  the  accession  of  Fox  and  the 
Whigs  to  power  confirmed  them  in  their 
inclination  to  desert  to  the  side  of  Fox's 
friends,  the  patriots.  When  Grattan,  on 
April  i6th,  1782,  rose  for  the  last  time 
to  move  his  declaration  of  Irish  indepen« 
dence,  it  was  not  as  a  leader  cheering  on 
his  forces  to  battle  that  he  spoke,  but  as 
the  same  leader  when  the  victory  is  won. 
"Ireland,''  he  began,  *Ms  now  a  nation. 
In  that  character  I  hail  her,  and,  bowing 
the  knee  to  her  august  presence,  I  say, 
Esto  perpetua^^  The  House  frantically 
applauded  the  intimation  and  the  rhapsody 
that  followed  it ;  the  vote  of  two  months 
before  was  cancelled  by  acclamation ;  and 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  following  the 
example  of  the  Commons,  repudiated  all 
connection  with  Great  Britain  but  the  tie 
of  a  common  sovereign,  and  declared  that 
only  the  Irish  Parliament  was  competent 
to  legislate  for  Ireland. 

The  Whig  government  hesitated  for  a 
moment  between  coercion  and  submission, 
but  chose  the  latter.    Poynings'  Act  was 


repealed,  so  far  as  it  constituted  the  En- 
glish Privy  Council  a  tribunal  for  sitting 
in  judgment  on  Irish  bills,  and  along  with 
it  went  the  act  of  George  I.  that  asserted 
the  authority  of  the  English  Parliament  to 
legislate  for  Ireland.  Ireland  believed 
herself  to  be,  as  Grattan  had  said,  at  last 
a  nation ;  and  Grattan  himself  was,  for  a 
few  months,  the  darling  of  every  Irish 
heart.  A  reward  of  ;£  100,000  was  pro- 
posed for  his  services  by  the  grateful 
legislature  that  bad  so  long  allowed  the 
pay  and  peerages  of  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
outweigh  his  patriotic  eloquence,  and  he 
finally  accepted  half  the  sum. 

In  the  ensuing  session  the  emancipated 
Parliament  addressed  itself  zealously  to 
the  task  of  legislation,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  did  admirable  work.  The  price  of 
Catholic  support  was  paid,  and  the  late 
victim  of  the  penal  laws  acquired  the  right 
to  buy  land  and  make  a  will,  to  worship 
free  from  restraint,  and  to  bring  up  bis 
children  in  his  own  faith.  Irish  judge* 
ships  ceased  to  be  tenable  during  the 
sovereign*s  pleasure,  and  their  holders 
were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
English  bench.  The  Irish  Presbyteriaa 
had  been  relieved,  in  1779,  ^^^^  ^^^  bard- 
ships  of  the  Test  Act;  his  claim  to  be 
married  by  a  clergyman  of  his  own  per- 
suasion was  now  conceded.  On  two  points 
Parliament  showed  itself  hostile  to  popular 
feeling.  It  was  composed  of  landlords 
and  placemen,  and  had  no  inclination  to 
tax  absentees  or  reform  boroughs.  The 
non-resident  landlord,  who  drained  the 
country  of  its  money  and  left  his  estates 
in  the  hands  of  middle-men,  had  long  been 
the  greatest  curse  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
days  before  separation  patriot  members 
were  loud  in  censuring  him;  but  when  a 
proposal  was  made,  in  1783,  to  tax  absen- 
tees, it  was  rejected  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  votes  to  twenty-two.  Against 
electoral  reform  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons was  still  more  stubbornly  set,  and 
its  attitude  on  this  question  speedily 
brought  it  into  collision  with  the  Volun* 
teers. 

These  heroes  were  no  longer  at  the 
beck  of  Grattan.  Within  six  months  of 
his  Parliamentary  triumph,  the  darling  of 
Ireland  had  become  one  of  the  most  un- 
popular of  Irishmen,  and  the  late  recipient 
of  a  nation's  bounty  had  suffered  a  pelting 
at  the  hands  of  the  Dublin  mob.  "If  the 
Athenian  government,"  wrote  his  son  and 
biographer  (meaning  by  government  the 
practice  of  ostracism),  "  had  accompanied 
the  popular  frenzy  of  the  day,  Mr.  Grattan 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  forced  to  go 
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to  America."  His  uopopularity  was  the 
work  of  Flood.  That  very  venal  patriot 
had  loog  been  jealous  of  bis  colleaj^ue's 
stainless  reputation  and  superior  influ- 
ence, and  he  now  contrived  to  deal  a  dex- 
terous  blow  at  Grattan  and  En^^land  both. 
The  liberation  of  Ireland,  he  declared  in 
Parliament,  had  been  managed  in  a  bun- 
gling fashion.  The  simple  repeal  of  Poyn- 
iogs'  Act  and  the  Act  of  Geor^re  I.  was 
iosufficieot.  At  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity the  Enj^Iish  Parliament  would 
undoubtedly  re-enact  these  statutes,  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  English  forces  in 
Ireland,  once  more  enslave  the  Irish  na- 
tion.  Flood's  remedy  was  to  demand 
from  the  mother  country  a  declaration  that 
she  renounced  forever  the  claim  to  legis- 
late for  Ireland.  With  the  indignation  of 
ao  author  who  hears  his  work  condemned, 
Grattan  hotly  combated  the  proposal,  and 
argued  that  to  demand  from  England  an 
express  renunciation  of  her  right  to  legis- 
late was,  io  fact,  to  admit  that  such  a  right 
existed,  whereas  the  simple  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  George  I.  was  a  silent  admission 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Parliament 
that  it  had  usurped  the  authority  the  act 
assigned  to  it.  Logically  he  had  the  bet- 
ter of  the  dispute;  but  the  Irish  Volun- 
teers and  people,  in  whose  mind  suspicion 
of  England,  when  once  aroused,  swallowed 
up  all  other  sentiments  as  rapidly  as 
Aaron*s  serpent  devoured  those  of  the 
magicians,  took  part  against  him  and  with 
Flood.  To  increase  their  clamor,  Lord 
Mansfield,  at  this  unfortunate  moment, 
gave  judgment  in  an  Irish  appeal  case 
that  bad  been  long  before  the  English 
coarts.  A  wild  cry  arose  that  Ireland  was 
betrayed,  and  the  English  government 
cottld  only  silence  it  by  hurrying  through 
Parliament  a  bill  that  expressly  recog* 
oized  the  independence  of  the  Irish  courts 
of  law.  The  net  result  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  that  Grattan's  popularity  forth- 
with sank  to  ztro,  and  Flood,  a  few  years 
before  the  tool  of  the  government,  took 
bis  place  as  the  idol  of  the  hour.  **  Mr. 
Flood,"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic  **  Hu- 
manity Martin,"  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  **  is  the  greatest  character  that 
has  ever  adorned  this  country  —  a  char- 
acter not  to  be  profaned  by  the  tongues  of 
impious  men."  Yet,  at  that  very  moment, 
the  ornament  of  Ireland  was  secretly  ne- 
gotiating with  the  viceroy,  and  perfectly 
ready  to  desert  to  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment if  only  English  ministers  would 
come  up  to  bis  terms. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  new  instance 
of  English  perfidy  provoked  the  fury  of 
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the  Irish  people.  The  bitter  conviction 
forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  patriots  that, 
while  the  House  of  Commons  continued 
unreformed,  the  independence  that  the 
country  had  armed  itself  to  secure  was 
little  better  than  a  sham.  In  the  Irish 
Lower  House  there  sat  exactly  three  hun- 
dred members,  sixty-four  for  the  counties 
of  Ireland,  and  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  for  the  boroughs.  Of  the 
borough  seats  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  or  a  majority  of  the  whole  House, 
were  the  property  of  individual  bishops, 
peers,  and  commoners,  and  were  bought 
and  sold  in  the  most  open  manner,  being 
sometimes  parted  with  outright  and  some- 
times leased  to  the  purchaser  for  a  single 
Parliament.  The  buyer's  design  was 
commonly  to  reimburse  himself  by  the 
sale  of  his  vote,  and,  as  the  Irish  govern- 
ment was  the  only  buyer  of  votes,  a  result 
ensued  that,  had  Grattan  been  a  practical 
statesman,  be  would  have  foreseen  as  the 
certain  consequence  of  his  success.  On 
questions  that  did  not  affect  their  own 
pockets  the  majority  in  the  House  were 
all  ready  to  sell  themselves  to  the  English 
viceroy,  and,  at  an  exorbitant  cost  to  her- 
self, England,  for  eighteen  years  to  come, 
contrived  to  govern  Ireland  by  bribing 
Irish  Parliaments.  The  taint  spread 
even  beyond  the  region  of  politics.  When 
the  first  appeal  case  came  before  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Strangford,  the 
Dean  of  Down,  was  proved  to  have  offered 
his  conscience  for  sale  to  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  suit,  and  lost  his  privilege  of 
voting  as  a  peer  of  Parliament  in  conse- 
quence. 

It  was  certain  that  the  government  had 
no  disposition  to  part  with  the  command 
of  Irish  politics  that  an  unreformed  House 
of  Commons  gave  it;  and  the  House  itself 
prized  as  the  most  precious  of  Ireland's 
commodities  her  rotten  boroughs.  Flood, 
who,  as  the  successor  to  Graltan's  influ- 
ence, beaded  the  agitation  for  reform,  fell 
back  on  Grattan's  old  allies,  the  Volun- 
teers. On  September  6th,  1783,  a  second 
convention  assembled  at  Dungannoa,  and 
a  daring  scheme  was  agreed  upon  for 
overawing  the  treacherous  representatives 
by  whom  the  dearest  rights  of  Irishmen 
were  betrayed  for  place  and  pay  to  the 
enemy  beyond  St.  George's  Channel. 
This  was  the  creation  of  a  body  of  three 
hundred  delegates,  matching  the  number 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  func- 
tion it  should  be  to  assemble  in  Dublin 
and  coerce  Parliament  into  the  acceptance 
of  Flood's  Reform  Bill. 

Under  the  protection  of  an  armed  mul- 
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titude  of  patriots,  this  illegitimate  Parlia- 
ment accordingly  met  in  November,  1783. 
The  Rotunda  had  been  selected  for  its 
sittings,  and  thither  the  deputies  were 
escorted  by  the  Dublin  Artillery  Volun- 
teers, whose  guns  the  blasphemous  wit  of 
Napper  Tandy  had  decorated  with  the 
sentence  from  the  Liturgy,  **Open  thou 
our  mouths,  O  Lord,  and  our  lips  shall 
show  forth  Thy  praise."  So  completely 
eclipsed,  for  the  time  being,  was  the  pop* 
ularity  of  Grattan,  that  one  of  the  dele- 
gates—  the  premier  ruffian  of  Ireland, 
**  Fighting  Fitzgerald  "  —  laid  an  ambush 
of  patriots  for  him,  and  the  liberator  possi- 
bly escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  lib- 
erated by  happening  to  dine  that  evening 
at  the  Castle. 

In  spite  of  the  cannon  of  the  Volunteers 
and  the  rival  assembly  of  representatives 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  LifiEey,  the 
House  stood  firm.  Flood's  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  rotten  boroughs  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  '*  1 1  comes  to 
us,*'  said  Fitzgibbon,  "  under  the  mandate 
of  a  military  congress."  The  congress  in 
question  met  to  deliberate  on  the  course 
that  Irish  patriots  should  adopt ;  and  the 
counsels  of  its  moderate  members,  and 
perhaps  the  fact  that  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  Ireland  had  been  recently  in- 
creased, turned  its  decisions  to  the  side  of 
prudence.  Not  for  the  only  time  in  his- 
tory, the  mountain  of  Irish  agitation 
brought  forth  a  mouse  —  the  three  hun- 
dred delegates  adjourned,  stna  die^  after 
agreeing  on  a  petition  to  the  king. 

It  was  in  this  session  of  1783  that  the 
memorable  encounter  between  Grattan 
and  Flood  supplied  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity a  happy  example  of  the  temper  and 
manners  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  **  I  am 
not,"  declared  Flood  tauntingly,  '*  a  men- 
dicant patriot  bought  by  his  country  for  a 
sum  of  money,  and  who  sold  his  country 
for  prompt  payment."  Grattan  sprang  to 
his  feet ;  and,  under  cover  of  Parliamen- 
tary forms,  retaliated  with  a  vindictive  por- 
trait of  his  adversary.  "Suppose  him  a 
great  egotist,  his  honor  equal  to  his  am- 
bition;  and  I  will  stop  him  and  say"  — 
looking  Flood  in  the  face  as  he  spoke: 
'**Sir,  your  talents  are  not  so  great  as 
your  life  has  been  infamous.  You  were 
silent  for  years,  and  silent  for  money. 
You  can  be  trusted  by  no  man.  The  peo- 
ple cannot  trust  you.  The  ministers  can- 
not trust  you.  .  .  .  You  tell  the  nation  it 
is  ruined  by  other  men,  while  it  is  sold  by 
you.  I,  therefore,  tell  you,  in  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  before  all  the  world,  and 
to  your  beard  —  you  are  not  an  honest 


man  1 ' "  Flood  naturally  challenged  his 
brother  patriot  after  hearing  this ;  but  was 
thought  to  have  taken  no  great  pains  to 
avoid  being  arrested,  and  the  projected 
duel  ended  in  a  binding-over  to  keep  the 
peace. 

In  1784,  Flood  again  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  reform,  and  Grattan  sup- 
ported it  on  principle ;  but  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  was  refused  bv  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  votes  to  eighty-five,  la 
1785,  Irish  Parliamentary  patriots  were 
employed  for  a  great  part  of  the  session 
in  furious  abuse  of  England,  the  provoca- 
tion being  the  attempt  of  Pitt  to  negotiate 
a  commercial  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  young  premier,  true  to  the 
spirit  of  his  master,  Adam  Smith,  wished 
to  see  England  and  Ireland  placed  on  the 
same  commercial  footing;  but  the  hostility 
of  English  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
interests  compelled  him  to  modify  his  first 
proposals,  and  the  treaty  he  ultimately 
submitted  to  the  Dublin  Parliament  was 
denounced  by  every  patriot,  from  Grattan 
downwards.  The  Irish  government  found 
that  their  salaried  majority  of  placemen 
and  pensioners  could  not  be  relied  on  to 
pass  the  bill,  and  prudently  withdrew  it. 
Ireland  was  left  to  do  as  she  liked  with 
her  trade,  and  her  pleasure  was  to  nurse 
her  feeble  industries  by  protection.  Nor 
did  home  products  escape  taxation.  "  S^ 
universal  is  the  present  system  of  national 
taxation,  and  so  many  objects  does  it  em- 
brace," says  a  Dublin  newspaper  of  1788, 
"  that  there  are  few  articles,  either  neces- 
saries or  superfluities,  that  are  not  subject 
to  an  impost."  Whiskey,  of  course,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  national  exchequer ; 
and  a  curious  picture  of  Ireland's  lawless 
condition  in  the  golden  age  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell  looks  back  to  is  afforded  by  the  ac- 
count of  an  inspector  of  excise,  with  two 
companies  of  the  27th  Regiment,  and  as 
many  field-pieces,  marching  in  this  same 
year,  1788,  to  the  attack  of  an  old  castle, 
where,  for  years,  an  illegal  distillery  bad 
been  openly  carried  on. 

'*  Ireland  is  now  a  nation."  Grattan's 
words  of  1782  were  as  delusive  as  the 
benefits  that  he  had  conferred  on  his 
unhappy  countrv.  Ireland  was  never 
farther  from  bemg  a  nation  than  under 
her  own  Parliament ;  the  ancient  hatreds 
that  seemed  to  have  died  away  while  the 
battle  was  being  fought  with  England 
revived  as  soon  as  it  was  won.  Church- 
man quarrelled  with  Presbyterian ;  and 
the  two  agreed  in  refusing  political  eman- 
cipation to  the  Catholic.  The  Catholics 
themselves  were  divided  into  two  parties ; 
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there  were  the  nobles,  gentry,  and  traders, 
for  the  roost  part  loyal  to  the  Eogiish  con- 
nection;  and  behind  these  the  mass  of  the 
pleasantry,  nourished,  as  their  children  are 
nourished  to^lay,  on  legends  of  English 
oppression,  and  regarding  themselves  as 
the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil.  It  was 
among  these  ignorant,  wayward,  passion- 
ate naasses  that  hatred  of  England  was 
fiercest ;  and  Grattan's  remedy  for  the 
disease  was  to  give  ihem  votes  and  allow 
them  to  fill  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
with  mouthpieces  of  their  demands.  He 
bad  persuaded  himself  —  mirabiU  dictu! 
—  that  the  possession  of  a  vote  and  the 
privilege  of  sending  Catholics  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  work  a  miraculous 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  disaffected 
Catholic  population ;  and  the  supreme 
blessing  he  longed  to  confer  on  Ireland 
was  the  creation  of  a  truly  national  Parlia- 
ment, where  Catholic  should  work  in  har- 
mony with  Protestant,  and  the  two  should 
vie  in  loyalty  to  the  English  crown.  It 
was  a  magnificent  dream  ;  but,  fortunately 
for  the  unity  of  the  empire.  Catholic  eman- 
cipation was  not  fully  accomplished  until 
Ireland  had  long  ceased  to  possess  a  Par- 
liament of  her  own. 

The  great  year  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  1793.  Before  its  close  the  Catholic 
had  acquired  a  vote;  nominally  through 
the  action  of  the  Irish  Houses,  really  be- 
cause Pitt  had  issued  a  mandate  that  the 
Dublin  Parliament  obeyed.  Pitt's  motives 
for  the  part  he  played  in  Irish  affairs  of 
that  year  were  singularly  mixed  ;  but  two 
influences  predominated  —  the  dread  of 
seeing  the  whole  body  of  Catholics  com- 
bine in  disloyalty,  and  the  desire  of  forc- 
ing on  the  Union. 

By  1793,  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen 
had  been  fully  constituted.  It  originated 
among  the  discontented  demagogues 
whose  attempts  to  reform  Parliament  in 
spite  of  itself  had  been  defeated  ;  and  its 
object  was  to  unite  the  Catholics  of  the 
south  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster 
against  England  and  the  Churchmen. 
From  the  day  of  its  birth  the  Society  had 
looked  to  France.  Before  1789,  its  found- 
ers might  be  seen  drinking  the  health  of 
Louis  XVI.  on  their  knees ;  after  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille  they  became  admirers  of 
Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  learnt  the  Ca 
Ira.  Their  hope  was  to  establish  an  Irish 
republic,  with  the  help  of  France;  and 
in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  French 
troops  should  land,  they  drilled  patriots 
and  stored  up  arms.  Had  Grattan  been 
a  clear-sighted  statesman,  he  would  have 
recognized  the  Society  as  the  natural  off- 


spring of  1782;  had  the  United  Irishmen 
been  grateful  sons,  they  would  have  set 
up  the  bust  of  Grattan  at  their  meetings 
and  have  drunk  the  health  of  that  patriot 
as  their  true  parent.  It  was  from  Grattan 
they  learnt  the  lesson  that  Catholic  and 
Protestant  might  be  induced  to  combine 
against  England ;  and  the  disloyalty  of 
Volunteer  and  United  Irishman  was,  at 
bottom,  the  same.  Grattan's  declaration, 
made  in  the  session  of  1785,  is  on  record : 
"  If  ever  the  question  was  presented  to 
Ireland  whether  the  empire  or  the  Irish 
constitution  was  to  be  sacrificed,  I,  as  an 
Irishman,  would  say,  *  Perish  the  em- 
pire!'" 

At  first  there  was  real  danger  that  the 
movement  would  become  a  national  one. 
The  Ulster  Presbyterians  had  bitter 
grudges,  pohtical  and  religious,  against 
the  Irish  Churchmen ;  and  the  farmers  of 
Ulster,  in  especial,  had  been  worse  than 
harshly  treated  by  their  landlords.  When 
a  lease  fell  in,  exorbitant  fines  were  de- 
manded for  its  renewal ;  and  if  the  tenant 
could  not  raise  the  money,  the  farm  was 
let  over  his  head,  and  he  was  mercilessly 
evicted.  In  many  cases  the  incoming  oc- 
cupiers were  Catholics ;  and  thus  a  con- 
siderable Catholic  population  was  added 
to  Ulster.  The  evicted  Protestant  was 
divided  between  hatred  of  the  landlord 
who  had  ruined  him  and  hatred  of  the 
papist  who  had  taken  his  place ;  and 
while  he  was  swayed  by  these  feelings, 
the  United  Irishmen  approached  him  with 
their  proposals.  Join  with  us  to  over- 
throw the  landlords,  they  said ;  and  when 
the  victory  is  won,  Catholics  and  Presby- 
terians can  arrange  terms  on  which  they 
may  live  at  peace.  Many  Ulster  men 
listened;  and  the  brotherhood  of  Irish 
republicans  soon  possessed  a  formidable 
organization  in  that  province. 

Meanwhile,  the  Irish  Catholics  —  even 
the  most  intelligent  and  loyal  of  their 
body  —  had  grown  dissatisfied  with  the 
measure  of  relief  conceded  to  them.  The 
gratitude  with  which  they  hailed  the  re- 
peal of  the  penal  laws  died  a  natural  death 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  passionate  craving  for  the 
possession  of  political  power.  Grattan, 
and  the  few  members  of  the  Dublin  Par- 
liament who  shared  his  views,  were  eager 
to  concede  their  claims.  Not  so  the  great 
majority  of  the  House.  When  a  member 
presented  a  petition  in  1792  in  favor  of 
the  Catholics,  it  was  rejected  by  two  hun- 
dred and  eight  votes  against  twenty-five. 
Grattan  exerted  all  his  eloquence  in  vain. 
**I   could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing,"  he 
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wrote  to  a  friend.  **  As  to  Denis  Browne, 
they  would  not  listen  to  him.'*  The  cor- 
poration of  Dublin  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  majority. 

Pitt  now  interfered.  The  viceregal  gov- 
ernment had  spies  in  the  most  secret 
councils  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
transmitted  to  England  regular  accounts 
of  their  proceeding's.  It  was  plain  to  the 
English  premier  that  there  was  danger  of 
the  Catholics  throwing  themselves  into 
the  movement  €n  masse.  He  determined 
to  conciliate  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  bring  the  union  of  the  two  Parliaments 
one  step  nearer.  It  is  doing  no  injustice 
to  Pitt's  memory  to  believe  that  in  sup- 
porting Catholic  claims  he  sought  to  work 
on  the  fears  of  the  Protestants.  He  fore- 
saw that  when  the  Catholic  had  become  a 
political  power  the  ruling  caste  of  Irish- 
men would  be  less  hostile  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary union  with  England,  in  whose 
strength  alone  they  could  find  protection ; 
and  with  this  object  in  view,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  grant  the  franchise  to  the  Cath- 
olics, and  even  to  go  to  the  length  of 
admitting  theip  to  Parliament  —  a  con- 
cession that  could  do  little  harm  while 
that  Parliament  was  unreformed. 

The  session  of  1793  opened.  To  the 
amazement  of  the  House,  the  claims  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  pressed  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  in  a  speech  from  the 
throne.  Oblivious  of  the  vote  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  troop  of  placemen  and 
pensioners  followed  their  paymaster's 
lead ;  and  the  elective  franchise  was  con- 
ferred on  Catholics. 

The  acquisition  of  the  franchise  only 
made  the  latter  more  eager  for  seats  in 
Parliament.  They  strongly  urged  their 
claim;  and  it  was  favored  by  a  majoritv 
of  the  English  Whigs.  In  1794,  the  rad- 
icalism of  Fox  influenced  the  aristocratic 
Whigs  to  desert  him  and  league  them- 
selves with  Pitt;  and  they  pressed  on 
their  new  ally  the  expediency  of  consider- 
ing whether  further  concessions  could  be 
made  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  Grattan  was 
taken  into  tlie  counsels  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  came  to  London  and  saw  Pitt,  who 
hinted  that,  while  the  government  would 
not  bring  forward  a  bill  themselves,  they 
would  not  oppose  it  if  brought  forward  by 
others.  Grattan  returned  home  persuaded 
that  the  day  of  the  final  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  was  at  hand;  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  a  Whig  peer  whose  senti- 
ments on  the  Catholic  question  were  those 
of  Grattan,  was  sent  to  Dublin  as  lord 
lieutenant. 

Had  Fitzwilliam  refrained  from  inter- 


ference with  the  great  families  that  fat- 
tened on  the  plunder  of  Ireland,  Catholic 
emancipation  might  have  been  secured; 
and  Pitt  would  undoubtedly  have  proceed- 
ed to  force  on  a  union  of  the  two  Parlia- 
ments. Unluckily  for  the  Catholics,  Fitz- 
william commenced  an  attack  on  Irish 
placemen.  The  Irish  chancellor,  Fitzgib- 
bon,  withstood  him;  and  a  political  duel 
ensued  between  the  two,  each  manoeu- 
vring to  oust  the  other.  An  adroit  stroke 
secured  the  victory  to  Fitzgibboo,  who 
entered  into  communication  with  a  sec- 
tion of  the  English  Cabinet  that  was 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  demands,  and 
through  these,  reached  the  ear  of  the 
king.  George  III.  readily  listened  to  the 
suggestion  that  to  sanction  the  entrance 
of  Catholics  into  Parliament  would  be  a 
breach  of  his  coronation  oath,  and  put  his 
veto  on  the  project.  Pitt  deferred  to  the 
will  of  the  sovereign;  and  peremptory 
instructions  were  seat  to  Fitzwilliam  to 
desist  from  any  encouragement  of  the 
Catholic  claims. 

Unfortunately,  Fitzwilliam  had  already 
committed  himself.  A  bill  had  been 
promptly  introduced  by  Grattan,  and  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
was  read  a  first  time  unopposed.  This 
was  more  than  the  viceroy's  instructions 
warranted;  and  mutual  recriminations  en- 
sued between  Fitzwilliam  and  the  English 
Cabinet,  resulting  in  his  speedy  recall. 
With  his  departure  closed  the  era  of  con- 
ciliation. The  bill  for  repealing  absolutely 
all  penalties  and  disabilities  affecting  Ro- 
man Catholics  was  thrown  out  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  on  the  second  reading;  and 
an  outburst  of  popular  feeling  was  an- 
swered by  conferring  on  the  magistracy 
extensive  powers  for  dealing  with  sedi- 
tion. 

Fortunately  for  government,  the  United 
Irishmen  were  no  longer  united.  Dis- 
trust of  their  Catholic  allies  had  prevailed 
with  the  Ulster  men ;  and  they  converted 
their  share  of  the  movement  for  liberating 
Ireland  into  a  crusade  for  the  expulsion 
of  Papists  from  Ulster.  A  reign  of  terror 
set  in  throughout  the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  Catholic  farmers  and  cottiers  were 
warned  to  quit  their  holdings;  and  when 
they  refused,  their  houses  were  attacked, 
and  the  occupants  savagely  beaten  and 
sometimes  murdered  outright.  In  their 
desperation  the  Catholics  took  up  arms ; 
and  the  year  that  saw  Grattan 's  Emanci- 
pation Bill  rejected,  also  saw  the  Battle  of 
the  Diamond,  a  skirmish  in  which  victory 
remained  with  the  Protestants.  The  same 
night  the  first  Orange  Lodge  was  founded: 
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and  scores  of  others  were  speedily  added. 
Such  a  movement  was  practically  a  decla- 
ratioo  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  civil 
war. 

Throughout  the  remaining  three  prov- 
inces the  Catholics,  in  their  turn,  were 
armiog  and  organizing  fast.  There  were 
very  few  troops  in  Ireland;  the  English 
jroveroment  would  not,  or  could  not,  send 
more;  and  the  Irish  executive  was  forced 
to  fail  back  on  the  Protestant  yeomanry, 
With  the  brutal  Carbampton  at  their  head, 
these  were  let  loose  on  the  peasantry,  and 
troops  of  them  scoured  the  country,  com- 
mitting every  conceivable  outrage  under 
color  of  searching  for  hidden  arms.  The 
yeoaiaary  lived  at  free  quarters  in  houses 
of  the  better  class,  and  burnt  the  poorer 
sort.  The  peasant  suspected  of  conceal- 
ing arms  was  flogged  into  declaring  where 
they  were  hidden ;  or  sometimes  his  tor- 
mentors banged  him  and  cut  him  down 
before  life  was  extinct,  repeating  the  chok- 
ing until  he  confessed.  Then,  with  a 
back  bleeding  from  the  lash  or  a  throat 
bruised  by  the  rope,  he  was  left  to  curse 
bis  tyrants  among  the  ruins  of  his  cabin  ; 
often  to  listen  to  a  wife  or  daughter  com- 
plaining of  wrongs  still  fouler  than  bis 
own. 

Liice  his  friend  Burke,  Grattan  pos- 
sessed in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  first  of 
social  virtues,  a  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
nen.  In  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
he  poured  forth  passionate  denunciations 
of  the  cruelties  with  which  the  search  for 
arms  had  been  attended ;  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  House  responded  by  passing 
a  bill  of  indemnity  to  shield  the  crimi- 
nals. Weapons,  however,  continued  to  be 
sent  into  the  country  from  America  and 
France;  and  in  1797  General  Lake  was 
ordered  to  disarm  Ulster,  where  the  whole 
of  the  Catholic  population  and  those  of 
the  Protestants  who  still  clung  to  the 
cause  of  United  Ireland  were  ripe  for 
rebellioQ.  The  scenes  of  two  years  earlier 
«ere  repeated;  and  fifty  thousand  mus- 
kets, twenty-two  cannon,  and  seventy 
thousand  pikes  passed  into  loyal  bands. 

Before  this,  the  United  Irishmen  had 
played  their  best  card  and  had  lost.  In 
1796.  Hoche's  fleet  of  invasion  was  scat- 
tered by  a  December  tempest;  and  al- 
though eighteen  ships  reached  the  ren- 
dezvous in  Bantry  Bay,  the  vessel  was 
not  among  them  that  carried  the  great 
republican  general.  In  his  absence  the 
French  did  nothing. 

Had  Hoche  and  his  fifteen  thousand, 
veterans  landed,   there  would  have  been 
an  Irish  Saint  Bartholomew.    There  were 


still  few  regular  troops  in  the  country, 
and  the  French  might  well  have  led  on 
their  allies  to  victory ;  but  most  assuredly 
they  could  not  have  restrained  them  from 
converting  it  into  massacre.  The  whole 
power  of  the  priesthood  could  not  have 
restrained  them,  and  yet  it  was  even 
greater  then  than  now,  and  at  that  very 
moment  was  being  exerted  on  the  side  of 
order;  for  horror  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  made  Irish  priests,  for  the  most 
part,  prefer  the  tyranny  of  heretic  England 
to  alliance  with  infidel  France.  The 
priests  could  keep  their  flocks  quiet  while 
the  invader  was  still  in  his  ships;  but 
had  he  landed  '  ■  **  I  know  my  country- 
men," said  General  Clarke,  an  Irishman 
in  the  service  of  the  Directory,  to  Wolfe 
Tone,  when  the  founder  of  the  United 
Irishmen  was  in  Paris  seeking  French 
aid :  "  I  know  what  will  happen  if  the  peas- 
antry are  let  loose.'*  ** Shocking  things, 
no  doubt,"  was  the  answer,  "but  the  op* 
pressors  of  Ireland  well  deserve  them." 
Tone's  opinion  of  the  deserts  of  Irish 
landlords  was  more  than  shared  by  the 
wretched  creatures  who  had  undergone 
the  discipline  of  Carbampton  and  his  yeo- 
manry; and  when  all  is  said  that  can  be 
said  of  the  many  good  qualities  of  the 
Irish  peasant,  the  fact  remains  that  at  the 
end  of  last  century  he  was  a  savage  rather 
than  a  civilized  being,  and  revenged  his 
wrongs,  when  opportunity  offered,  with  all 
a  savage's  ferocity. 

The  French  fleet  sailed  away;  and  the 
Irish  executive,  conscious  of  a  great  dan- 
ger and  a  narrow  escape  from  it,  addressed 
itself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  unearthing 
concealed  arms  and  laying  hands  on  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Early  in 
1798,  eighteen  of  these  pests  were  trapped 
in  Dublin.  Their  arrest  precipitated  the 
long-organized  and  long-delayed  explo- 
sion;  and  on  May  28th  the  Irish  Rebel- 
lion began  with  the  treacherous  massacre 
of  a  party  of  militia  at  Prosperous,  near 
Dublin.  In  the  absence  of  the  hated 
French  a  few  priests  were  drawn  into  the 
rising,  and  became  the  most  ferocious  of 
its  leaders.  The  peasantry  of  Wexford, 
Kildare,  and  Wicklow,  were  speedily  in 
arms ;  and  a  camp  that  served  also  for  a 
prison  and  a  slaughter-house,  was  formed 
by  the  rebels  on  Vinegar  Hill. 

For  the  next  three  weeks  its  occupants 
went  mad  with  the  delight  of  shedding 
Protestant  blood.  A  mock  court  was  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  prisoners  brought  into 
camp;  and  from  the  ruined  windmill, 
where  it  held  its  sittings,  the  condemned 
were  led  out  to  the  pikes  that  waited  for 
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them.  The  cruelties  of  VincfrsLT  Hill  were 
imitated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  every  dis- 
trict that  the  rebels  occupied.  In  at  least 
one  instance  they  were  surpassed.  After 
nearly  ninety  years,  it  is  not  forgotten  by 
the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  that,  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  New  Ross,  a  division 
of  the  Irish  army  stopped  in  its  flight 
from  the  field  to  set  fire  to  a  barn  crammed 
with  Protestants,  and  guarded  it  with  their 
pikes  till  the  victims  of  this  frightful  au/o 
dafi  were  burnt  or  su£Eocated. 

The  rebels  received  more  mercy  than 
they  gave  —  thanks  chiefly  to  a  change  of 
viceroys.  On  the  21st  of  June,  General 
Lake  stormed  their  camp  at  Vinegar  Hill; 
and  the  day  before  there  had  landed  at 
Dublin  a  lord  lieutenant  who  mistook  a 
maddened  peasantry,  burning  with  hat^-ed 
of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  for  Irish  converts 
to  the  doctrines  put  forth  in  the  "  Rights 
of  Man."  Persuaded  that  the  people  had 
been  misled  by  Jacobin  missionr^ries, 
Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to  spare  them 
as  much  as  possible,  and  hang  their  lead- 
ers. Such  a  policy  effectually  seconded 
the  victory  of  Lake;  and  while  the  heads 
of  Harvey,  Colclough,  Grogan,  and  their 
brother  chiefs  were  being  set  to  blacken 
on  spikes  in  the  July  sun,  the  mass  of 
their  followers  were  dispersing  sullenly  to 
their  homes. 

Ireland  quieted,  the  Irish  Parliament, 
at  the  instance  of  the  viceroy,  committed 
suicide.  The  negotiations  that  preceded 
the  act  took  nearly  two  years;  for  the 
shrewd  patriots  who  had  a  country  to  sell, 
naturally  wanted  a  good  price  for  her. 
Their  greed  and  impudence  confounded 
the  viceroy,  who  soon  learned  to  look  on 
the  Parliament  in  the  light  of  a  cess-pool 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  cleanse.  "  I 
long,"  he  wrote,  "to  kick  those  whom  my 
public  duty  obliges  me  to  court.  My  oc- 
cupation is  to  negotiate  with  the  most 
corrupt  people  under  heaven.  I  despise 
and  hate  myself  every  hour  for  engaging 
in  such  dirty  work,  and  am  supported  only 
by  the  reflection  that  without  a  union  the 
British  empire  must  be  destroyed.'' 

June,  1800,  saw  the  long  bargaining  at 
an  end,  and  the  Treaty  of  Union  accepted 
by  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons.  The 
English  Houses  promptly  ratified  it ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  August  George  III.  gave 
his  royal  assent  to  the  act  that  undid  the 
work  of  1782.  At  a  cost  of  millions,  En- 
gland had  bought  back  her  concessions ; 


and  the  course  of  events  has  since  taught 
her  that  the  Union  was  worth  the  money. 

The  eloquent  patriot  who  in  1782  had 
hailed  Ireland  as  a  nation,  uttered  pathetic 
and  impassioned  laments  over  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  her  corpse.  To  Grat- 
tan  the  miserable  history  of  eighteen  years 
had  taught  no  lesson.  He  still  believed 
that  the  changes  of  1782  only  failed  to 
bring  peace  in  their  train  because  they 
did  not  go  far  enough  ;  that  in  a  reformed 
and  national  Irish  Parliament  a  Catholic 
majority  would  hold  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  Protestant  landlords;  that 
the  hunger  of  the  peasant  for  the  land 
could  be  appeased  by  giving  him  a  vote 
and  letting  him  return  Catholic  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  College 
Green.  We  may  judge  by  the  light  of 
recent  history  it  the  event  would  have 
been  as  he  imagined.  If  the  Ireland  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  successively 
sacrificed  the  Church  and  the  landlord  as 
peace-ofiEerings  is  so  disloyal  today,  what 
wouJd  have  been  her  temper  had  Church 
and  landed  interest  been  handed  over  to 
her  tender  mercies  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century?  It  tempts  an  Englishman  to 
forgive  the  old  Dublin  Parliament  its 
many  sins  when  he  reflects  that  it  refused 
to  follow  Grattan  in  the  paths  of  Reform 
and  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  venal 
majorities  that  voted  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  English  viceroys  prevented  the 
disruption  of  the  empire;  and  Grattan,  in 
his  great  love  for  his  country,  would  have 
cut  her  wholly  adrift  from  England,  at  the 
same  time  putting  the  Irish  landlord  in 
the  power  of  the  peasant,  with  a  tender 
entreaty  to  the  latter  to  forget  the  past. 

"England," said  Hussey  Burgh  in  1779, 
"has  sown  her  laws  like  dragons' teeth, 
and  they  have  sprung  up  in  armed  men." 
The  patriots  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons applauded  the  felicity  of  the  image  ; 
and  forthwith  proceeded,  at  the  call  of 
Grattan,  to  sow  the  dragons'  teeth  that 
sprang  up  in  the  shape  of  the  rebels  of 
1798.  If  Englishmen  desire  to  be  cursed 
with  a  second  and  more  extensive  crop  of 
the  kind,  there  is  an  admirable  opportunity 
just  now  for  sowing  the  seed.  Happily, 
the  signs  of  the  times  would  rather  indi* 
cate  the  determination  of  the  country  that 
no  axe  —  not  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  — 
shall  be  laid  to  the  roots  of  the  Union  of 
1800. 

J.  L.  Derwent. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
NEWMAN  AND  ARNOLD. 

I. 
CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  some- 
thing incoogruous  between  the  two  sub- 
jects of  my  lectures  —  Newman  and  Arnold 
—  the  one  a  prince  of  the  Church  which 
holds  as  articles  of  faith,  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  the  invocation 
of  saints,  and  the  efficacy  of  indulgences ; 
the  other  a    rationalizer  who   dissolves 
away  the  very  substance,  nay,  the  very 
possibility,  of  revelation,  recognizes  no 
God  but** a  stream  of  tendency  not  our- 
selves which  makes  for  righteousness,"  no 
Saviour  except  ** sweet  reasonableness*' 
in  a  human  life,  and  no  resurrection  except 
the  resurrection  from  a  selfish  to  an  un- 
selfish heart.    But  the  greater  you  make 
the  contrast  between   Cardinal  Newman 
and  Matthew  Arnold,  the  more  remark- 
able is  the  relation  between  them.    New- 
man was  far  and  away  the  most  character- 
istic and  influential  Oxonian  of  the  second 
quarter  of  this  century;  Matthew  Arnold 
the    most   characteristic   and   influential 
Oxonian  of  its  third  quarter.    Both  drank 
deep  of  the  genias  of  the  great  university 
to  which   they  belong.     The  cardinal  is 
perhaps  most  widely  known  by  his  invoca- 
tion to  that  ** kindly  light''  which  amidst 
the  **encircling  gloom'*  of  this  troubled 
existence  he  implored  to  lead  him  on. 
Matthew  Arnold  is  perhaps  most  widely 
known    by    his    description  —  borrowed 
from  Swift  —  of  the  spirit  for  which  we 
ought  to  yearn,  as  one  of  **  sweetness  and 
light.'*    both   are  great  masters  of  the 
style  in  which  sweetness  and  light  pre- 
dominate.   Both  are  poets  —  the  one  a 
theologian  first  and  a  poet  afterwards ; 
the  other  a  poet  first,  and  a  theologian,  1 
will  not  say,  —  for  a  theologian  without 
theism  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
^but  a  rationalizer  of  theology,  an  anx- 
ioas  inventor  of  supposed  equivalents  for 
theology,  afterwards.     In  both  there  is  a 
sio^olar  combination  of  gentleness  and 
irony.    Both  give  you  the  amplest  sympa- 
thy in  your  desire  to  believe,  and  both  are 
merciless  when  they  find  you  practically 
dispensing  with  the  logic  which  they  have 
come  to  regard  as  final.    Both  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  great  power  of  religion  — 
the  one  by  the  imaginative  power  he  shows 
in  getting  over  religious  objections  to  his 
faith;  the  other  by  the  imaginative  power 
be  shows  in  clothing  a  vacuum  with  im- 
pressive and  majestic  shadows  till  it  looks 
aomething  like  a  faith.    Again,  both,  with 


all  their  richness  of  insight,  have  had  that 
strong  desire  to  rest  on  something  beyond 
that  insight,  something  which  they  can 
regard  as  independent  of  themselves, 
which  led  Newman  first  to  preach  against 
the  principle  of  private  judgment,  and 
finally  to  yearn  after  an  infallible  Church, 
while  it  led  Arnold  to  preach  what  he  calls 
his  doctrine  of  verification  — namely,  that 
no  religious  or  moral  instinct  is  to  be 
trusted  unless  it  can  obtain  the  endorse- 
ment on  a  large  scale  of  the  common 
consent  of  the  best  human  experience. 
Surely  there  is  no  greater  marvel  in  our 
age  than  that  it  has  felt  profoundly  the 
influence  of  both,  and  appreciated  the 
greater  qualities  of  both  —  the  leader  who 
with  bowed  head  and  passionate  self-dis- 
trust, nay,  with  "many  a  start  of  prayer 
and  fear,"  has  led  hundreds  back  to  sur- 
render their  judgment  to  a  pope  whose 
rashness  Dr.  Newman's  own  ripe  culture 
ultimately  condemned,  and  the  poet  who 
in  some  of  the  most  pathetic  verses  of 
modern  times  has  bewailed  the  loss  of  the 
very  belief  which,  in  some  of  the  most 
flippant  and  frigid  of  the  diatribes  of  mod- 
ern times,  he  has  done  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  destroy.  Cardinal  Newman  has 
taught  men  to  take  refuge  in  the  greatness 
of  the  past  from  the  pettiness  of  the  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Arnold  has  endeavored  to  re- 
store the  idolatry  of  the  Zeitgeist ^  the 
"time-spirit,"  which  measures  truth  by 
the  dwindled  faith  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion, and  which  never  so  much  as  dreams 
that  one  day  the  dwindled  faith  of  the 
existing  generation  may  in  its  turn  be 
judged,  and  condemned,  by  that  truth 
which  it  has  denied.  Surely,  that  the 
great  University  of  Oxford  should  have 
produced  first  the  one  and  then  the  other 
—  first  the  great  Romanizer,  and  then  the 
great  rationalizer  —  is  such  a  sign  of  the 
times  as  one  ought  not  lightly  to  pass  by. 
When  I  consider  carefully  how  the  great 
theologian  has  vanished  from  his  pulpit  at 
St.  Mary's,  and  how,  finally  transformed 
into  a  cardinal,  he  has  pleaded  from  his 
Birmingham  Oratory  with  the  same  touch- 
ing simplicity  as  in  his  old  tutorial  days 
for  the  truth  that  to  the  single  heart  "  there 
are  but  two  things  in  the  whole  universe, 
our  own  soul  and  God  who  made  it,"  and 
then  how  the  man  who  succeeded  him  in 
exercising  more  of  the  peculiar  influence 
of  Oxford  over  the  world  than  any  other 
of  the  following  generation  —  and  where 
is  there  a  promise  of  any  younger  Oxford 
leader  who  is  likely  to  stand  even  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Arnold?  —  tells  us  with  that 
mild  intellectual  arrogance  which  is  the 
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leading  characteristic  of  his  didactic  prose, 
**  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  there 
is  even  a  low  degree  of  probability  for  the 
assertion  that  God  is  a  person  who  thinks 
and  loves/'  —  when  I  consider  this  con- 
trast, I  realize  more  distinctly  than  in 
looking  at  any  of  the  physical  changes  of 
the  universe  what  Shakespeare  meant 
when  he  wrote,  "  We  are  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.''  What  are  messages 
flashed  under  the  ocean,  what  is  our  more 
rapid  flight  through  space,  what  is  the 
virtual  contraction  of  the  distances  on 
this  little  molehill  of  a  planet  till  the  roost 
distant  points  upon  it  are  accessible  to 
almost  all,  compared  with  the  startling 
mental  revolution  effected  within  thirty  or 
forty  years  at  most  ?  When  the  highest 
intellect  of  a  great  place  of  learning  in  one 
generation  says  in  effect,  **  Because  I  be- 
lieve so  utterly  in  God  and  his  revelation, 
I  have  no  choice  but  to  believe  alsrin  the 
pope,"  while  the  highest  intellect  of  the 
same  great  school  in  the  next  generation 
says,  *' As  there  is  not  even  a  low  degree 
of  probability  that  God  in  the  old  sense 
exists,  let  us  do  all  that  we  can  with 
streams  of  tendency,  and  morality  touched 
with  emotion,  to  supply  his  place,"  we 
must  at  least  admit  that  the  moral  insta- 
bility of  the  roost  serious  convictions  of 
earth  is  alarming  enough  to  make  the 
whole  head  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  able  in  some  degree  to 
attenuate,  before  I  have  dealt  with  both 
these  great  men,  the  more  painful  aspects 
of  the  paradox  on  which  I  have  insisted. 

I  dare^say  you  all  know,  by  bust,  photo- 
graph, or  picture,  the  wonderful  face  of 
the  great  cardinal ;  that  wide  forehead, 
ploughed  deep  with  parallel  horizontal  fur- 
rows which  seem  to  express  his  careworn 
grasp  of  the  double  aspect  of  human  na- 
ture, its  aspect  in  the  intellectual'and  its 
aspect  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  pale 
cheek  down  which 

long  lines  of  shadow  slope 
Which  years,  and  curious  thought,  and  suffer- 
ing  give, 

the  pathetic  eye,  which  speaks  compas- 
sion from  afar,  and  yet  gazes  wooderingly 
into  the  impassable  gulf  which  separates 
man  from  man,  and  the  strange  mixture  of 
asceticism  and  tenderness  in  all  the  lines 
of  that  mobile  and  reticent  mouth  where 
humor,  playfulness,  and  sympathy  are  in- 
tricately blended  with  those  severer  moods 
that "  refuse  and  restrain.*'  On  the  whole 
it  is  a  face  full  in  the  first  place  of  spir- 
itual passion  of  the  highest  order,  and 
in  the  next,  of  that  subtle  and  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  details  of  human  lim- 
itation and  weakness  which  makes  all 
spiritual  passion  look  so  ambitious  and 
so  hopeless,  unless  indeed  it  be  guided, 
amongst  the  stakes  and  dykes  and  pitfalls 
of  the  human  battlefield,  by  the  direct 
providence  of  God. 

And  not  a  little  of  what  I  have  said  oC 
Cardinal  Newman's  face  may  be  said  also 
of  his  style.  A  great  French  critic  has 
declared  that  style  is  the  man.  But  surely 
that  cannot  be  asserted  without  much 
qualification.  There  are  some  styles 
which  are  much  better  than  the  man, 
through  failing  to  reflect  the  least  admira- 
ble parts  of  him ;  and  many  that  are  much 
worse  — for  example,  styles  affected  by 
the  artificial  influence  of  conventional 
ideas,  like  tjiose  which  prevailed  in  the 
last  century.  Again,  there  are  styles 
which  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
man  in  one  sense,  and  yet  are  character- 
istic in  part  because  they  show  his  delight 
in  viewing  both  himself  and  the  universe 
through  colored  media,  which,  while  they 
brilliantly  represent  some  aspects  of  it, 
greatly  misrepresent  or  completely  dis- 
guise all  others.  Such  a  style  was  Car- 
lyle's,  who  may  be  said  to  have  seen  the 
universe  with  wonderful  vividness,  as  it 
was  when  in  earthquake  and  hurricane, 
but  not  to  have  apprehended  at  all  that 
solid  crust  of  earth  symbolizing  the  con- 
ventional phlegmatic  nature  which  most  of 
us  know  only  too  well.  Gibbon,  again, 
sees  everything  —  even  himself  —  as  if  it 
were  a  striking  moral  pageant.  You  re- 
member how  be  describes  his  father's 
disapprobation  of  his  youthful  passion  for 
Mademoiselle  Curchod  (afterwards  Ma- 
dame Necker),  —  **  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I 
obeyed  as  a  son."  It  was  the  moral  pag- 
eant of  that  very  mild  ardor,  and  that  not 
too  reluctant  submission,  of  which  he  was 
thinking,  not  of  the  emotion  itself.  And 
Macaulay,  again,  has  a  style  like  a  coat  of 
mail  with  the  visor  down.  It  is  burnished, 
brilliant,  imposing,  but  it  presents  the 
world  and  human  life  in  pictorial  antith- 
esis far  more  vivid  and  brilliant  than  real. 
It  is  a  style  which  effectually  conceals  all 
the  more  homely  and  domestic  aspects  of 
Macaulay's  own  nature,  and  represents 
mainly  his  hunger  for  incisive  contrast. 
But  if  ever  it  were  true  that  the  style  is  the 
man,  it  is  true,  I  think,  of  Newman  —  nay, 
of  both  Newman  and  Arnold.  And  there- 
fore, you  will,  I  am  sure,  bear  with  me  if  I 
dwell  somewhat  longer  on  the  style  of 
both,  and  especially  of  the  former,  than 
would  be  ordinarily  justifiable.  Both 
styles  are  luminous,  both  are  marked  by 
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that  curious  '*  distinction '*  which  only 
genius,  aod  in  general  only  poetic  genius, 
caD  command.  Both  show  a  great  delight 
Id  irooy,  and  use  it  with  great  e£Eect. 
Both  can,  when  the  writer  chooses,  in- 
dulge even  in  extravagance,  and  give  the 
rein  to  ridicule  without  rousing  that  dis- 
pleasure which  any  such  excess  in  men 
of  high  intellectual  power  is  apt  to  excite. 
Both  are  styles  of  white  light  rather  than 
of  the  lurid,  or  glowing,  or  even  rainbow 
order.  Both,  in  poetry  at  least,  and  New- 
man in  both  poetry  and  prose,  are  capable 
of  expressing  the  truest  kind  of  pathos. 
Both  have  something  in  them  of  the  older 
Oxford  suavity,  though  in  very  different 
forms.  You  know  that  the  characteristic 
Oxford  manner  is  accused  of  being  *'  os- 
tentatiously sweet,"  as  the  characteristic 
Cambridge  manner  is  of  being  ostenta- 
tiously clumsy.  But  while  neither  New- 
man nor  Arnold  have  the  slightest  trace  of 
this  excess  of  suavity,  of  the  eau  sucrde 
attributed  to  the  university,  Newman's 
sweetness  is  the  sweetness  of  religious 
humility  and  ardor,  Arnold's  is  the  sweet- 
ness of  easy  condescension.  Newman's 
sweetness  is  wistful,  Arnold's  is  didactic ; 
the  one  yearns  to  move  your  heart,  the 
other  kindly  enlightens  your  intellect. 
Even  Newman's  prose  style  is  spiritual  in 
its  basis,  Arnold's  intellectual.  Even 
wbeo  treating  spiritual  topics,  even  when 
saying  the  best  things  Arnold  has  ever 
said  as  to  *'the  secret  of  Jesus,"  his  man- 
ner, though  gracious,  is  gently  dictatorial. 
Again,  when  Newman  gives  the  rein  to 
bis  irooy,  it  is  always  with  a  certain  ear- 
nestness, or  even  indignation  against  the 
self-deceptions  he  is  ridiculing.  When 
Arnold  does  so,  it  is  in  pleasurable  scorn 
of  the  folly  he  is  exposing.  Let  me  just 
illustrate  the  very  different  irony  of  the 
two  men  by  two  passages  of  a  somewhat 
analogous  kind,  in  which  each  of  them 
repels  the  imputation  of  having  something 
oewand  wonderful  of  his  own  to  commu- 
oicate  to  the  world.  Here  is  the  striking 
passage  in  which  Arnold  describes  the 
embarrajtsment  with  which  be  should  find 
himself  addressing  a  select  circle  of  his 
special  admirers  in  the  best  room  of  the 
*•  Spotted  Dog:"  — 

The  old  recipe  [he  says]  to  think  a  little 
more  and  talk  a  little  less,  seems  to  me  still 
the  best  recipe  to  follow.  So  I  take  comfort 
when  I  find  the  Guardian  reproaching  me  with 
baring  no  influence,  for  I  know  what  influence 
means  —  a  party,  practical  proposals,  action  ; 
and  I  sav  to  myself,  "  Even  supposing  I  could 
get  iome  followers,  and  assemble  them,  brim- 
ming with  affecjtionate  enthusiasm,  in  a  com- 
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roittee-room  at  some  inn,  what  on  earth  should 
I  say  to  them  ?  What  resolutions  could  I  pro- 
pose ?  I  could  only  propose  the  old  Socratic 
commonplace,  Know  thyself^t  and  how  black 
they  would  all  look  at  that  I  "  No  ;  to  inquire, 
perhaps  too  curiously,  what  the  present  state 
of  English  development  and  civilization  is, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe,  is  so  perfect, 
that  to  give  votes  to  the  working  class  is  stark 
madness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  less 
sanguine  about  the  divine  and  saving  effect  of 
a  vote  on  its  possessor  than  my  friends  in  the 
committee-room  at  the  **  Spotted  Dog ;  "  that  is 
my  inevitable  portion.  To  bring  things  under 
the  light  of  one's  intelligence,  to  see  how  they 
look  there,  to  accustom  oneself  simply  to  re- 
gard the  Marylebone  Vestry,  or  the  Educa- 
tional Home,  or  our  Divorce  Court,  or  our 
gin  palaces  open  on  Sunday  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  shut,  as  absurdities,  is,  I  am  sure,  in- 
valuable exercise  for  us  just  at  present.  Let 
all  persist  in  it  who  can,  and  steadily  set  their 
desires  on  introducing,  with  time,  a  little  more 
soul  and  spirit  into  the  too  too  solid  flesh  of 
English  society. 

And  now  hear  Father  Newman  making 
a  somewhat  similar  protestation.  He  has 
been  recalling  the  Tractarian  horror  of 
private  judgment  in  theology,  and  is  con- 
sidering the  position  taken  by  some  of  the 
Anglicans,  that  it  would  be  enough  if  they 
should  succeed  only  in  making  a  little 
party  of  their  own,  opposed  to  private 
judgment,  within  a  Church  that  rests  en- 
tirely upon  private  judgment :  — 

For  me,  my  dear  brethren,  did  I  know  my- 
self well,  I  should  doubtless  find  I  was  open 
to  the  temptation  as  well  as  others,  to  take  a 
line  of  my  own,  or  what  is  called,  to  set  up  for 
myself ;  but  whatever  might  be  my  reaUnfirmity 
in  this  matter,  I  should,  from  mere  common 
sense  and  common  delicacy,  hide  it  from  my- 
self, and  give  it  some  good  name  in  order  to 
make  it  palatable.  I  never  could  get  myself 
to  say,  **  Listen  to  me,  for  I  have  something 
great  to  tell  you,  which  no  one  else  knows,  but 
of  which  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt."  I 
should  be  kept  from  such  extravagance  from 
an  intense  sense  of  the  intellectual  absurdity, 
which,  in  my  feelings,  such  a  claim  would  in- 
volve ;  which  would  shame  me  as  keenly,  and 
humble  me  in  my  own  sight  as  utterly,  as  some 
moral  impropriety  or  degradation.  I  should 
feel  I  was  simply  making  a  fool  of  myself,  and 
taking  on  myself,  in  figure,  that  penance,  of. 
which  we  read  in  the  lives  of  saints,  of  playing 
antics  and  making  faces  in  the  market-place. 
Not  religious  principle,  but  even  worldly  pride 
would  keep  me  from  so  unworthy  an  exhibi- 
tion. ...  Do  not  come  to  me  at  this  time  of 
day  with  views  perfectly  new,  isolated,  origi- 
nal, sui  generis^  warranted  old  neither  oy 
Christian  nor  unbeliever,  and  challenge  me  to 
answer  what  I  really  have  not  the  patience  to- 
read.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  such  trifies. 
Go  elsewhere,  not  to  me,  if  you  wish  to  make 
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a  proselyte.  Your  inconsistency,  my  dear 
brethren,  is  on  your  very  front.  .  r  .  I  began 
myself  with  doubting  and  inquiring,  you  seem 
to  say ;  I  departed  from  the  teaching  I  re* 
ceived;  I  was  educated  in  some  older  type  of 
Anglicanism ;  in  the  school  of  Newton,  Cecil, 
or  Scott ;  or  in  the  Bartlett's  Buildings  school ; 
or  in  the  Liberal  Whig  school ;  I  was  a  Dis- 
senter or  a  Wesleyan,  and  by  study  and  thought 
I  became  an  Anglo-Catholic.  And  then  I  read 
the  Fathers,  and  I  have  determined  what  books 
are  genuine  and  what  are  not ;  which  of  them 
apply  to  all  times,  which  are  occasional,  which 
historical,  and  which  doctrinal ;  what  opinions 
are  private,  what  authoritative ;  what  they  only 
seem  to  hold,  what  they  ought  to  hold ;  what 
are  fundamental,  what  ornamental.  Having 
thus  measured,  and  cut,  and  put  together  my 
creed  by  my  own  proper  intellect,  by  my  own 
lucubrations,  and  differing  from  the  whole 
world  in  my  results,  I  distinctly  bid  you,  I 
solemnly  warn  you,  not  to  do  as  I  have  done, 
but  to  take  what  I  have  found,  to  revere  it,  to 
use  it,  to  believe  it,  for  it  is  the  teaching  of  the 
old  Fathers,  and  of  your  mother,  the  Church 
of  England.  Take  my  word  for  it  that  this  is 
the  very  truth  of  Christ ;  deny  your  own  reason, 
for  I  know  better  than  you  ;  and  it  is  as  clear 
as  day  that  some  moral  fault  in  you  ia  the 
cause  of  your  differing  from  me.  It  is  pride, 
or  vanity,  or  self-reliance,  or  fulness  of  bread. 
You  require  some  medicine  for  your  soul. 
You  must  fast ;  you  must  make  a  general  con- 
fession ;  and  look  very  sharp  to  yourself,  for 
you  are  already  next  door  to  a  rationalist  or  an 
infidel.  (Lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties, 
pp.  126-134) 

Or  as  be  pat  the  same  thing  in  another 
passaj^e,  ia  which  he  described  how  the 
authorities  of  the  Anglican  Church  had 
ruled  ex  cathedrA^  that  the  Anglican  divin- 
ity was  all  wrong :  •» 

There  are  those  who,  reversing  the  Roman 
maxim,  are  wont  to  shrink  from  the  contuma- 
cious and  to  be  valiant  towards  the  submis- 
sive; and  the  authorities  in  question  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  power  conferred  on 
them  by  the  movement  against  the  movement 
itselL  They  fearelessly  handselled  their  Apos- 
tolic weapons  upon  the  Apostolic  party.  One 
after  another  in  long  succession,  they  took  up 
their  song  and  their  parable  against  it.  It  was 
a  solemn  war  dance  which  they  executed  round 
victims  who,  by  their  very  principle,  were 
bound  hand  ancf  foot,  and  could  only  eye  with 
disgust  and  perplexity  this  most  unaccountable 
movement  on  the  part  of  those  **  Holy  Fathers, 
the  representatives  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Angels  of  the  Churches.*'  .  .  .  When  Bish- 
ops spoke  against  them,  and  Bishops'  courts 
sentenced  them,  and  the  Universities  degraded 
them,  and  the  people  were  against  them,  from 
that  day  their  "occupation  was  gone**  •  .  • 
henceforward  they  had  nothing  left  for  them 
but  to  shut  up  the  school  and  retire  into  the 
coantty.    Nothing  else  was  left  for  them  an- 
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less,  indeed,  they  took  up  some  other  theory, 
unless  they  changed  their  ground,  unless  they 
ceased  to  be  what  they  were,  and  became  what 
they  were  not;  unless  they  belied  their  own 
principles,  and  strangely  forgot  their  own  lumi- 
nous and  most  keen  convictions ;  unless  they 
vindicated  the  right  of  private  judgment,  took 
up  some  fancy  religion,  retailed  the  Fathers* 
and  jobbed  Theology. 

Both  passages  are  admirable  in  their 
very  different  irony.  But  how  straag:e]y 
wide  apart  are  the  characters  of  that  irony  I 
Arnold's  is  the  irony  of  true  intellectual 
scorn,  directed  against  all  who  appeal  to 
vulgar  prejadices,  and  wish  to  rally  party 
feeling  by  ad  eaptandum  cries.  He  ia 
delighted  to  boast  that  he  has  nothing 
to  say  to  such  people,  and  can  hardly 
congratulate^  himself  sufficiently  on  the 
thought  that  they  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  him.  If  he  can  but  make  them  feel 
how  thorough  is  his  contempt  7or  that 
whole  field  of  popular  combinations  in 
which  political  manoeuvres  are  attempted, 
he  is  quite  satisfied  with  himself.  New- 
man's irony,  on  the  other  hand,  is  directed 
aa[ainst  what  he  regarded  as  the  real  self- 
deception  which  weot  on  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  his  own  most  intimate  associates 
and  friends  of  former  days.  He  is  all  on 
fire  to  make  them  feel  that  if  they  had 
really  given  up  private  judgment  in  theol- 
ogy, they  coula  not  consistently  hold  a 
position  which  is  tenable  only  on  the  score 
that  a  vast  number  of  most  uncertain  and 
arbitrary  private  judgments,  approved  by 
no  Church  as  a  whole,  nor  even  by  any 
influential  section  of  any,  have  concurred 
to  define  and  fortify  it.  Keen  as  his  irony 
is,  there  is  a  certain  passion  in  it  too. 
He  cannot  endure  to  see  what  he  thinks 
such  unreality,  such  self-deception,  in 
those  whom  he  has  trusted  and  loved. 
He  seeks  to  cut  them  almost  by  main 
force  out  of  a  position  which  be  thinks 
humiliating  to  them,  and  which  for  himself 
he  would  certainly  regard  as  wanting  in 
candor  and  sincerity.  And  the  difference 
between  the  nature  and  bias  of  Arnold's 
irony  and  Newman's  irony  runs  into  the 
difference  between  their  styles  in  general. 
Doth  are  luminous,  but  Arnold's  prose  is 
luminous  like  a  steel  mirror,  Newman's 
like  a  clear  atmosphere  or  lake.  Arnold's 
prose  style  is  crystal,  Newman's  liquid. 

And  with  this  indication  of  the  charac- 
teristic difference,  I  will  now  turn  to  my 
proper  subject.  Cardinal  Newman's  style 
only.  It  is  a  style,  as  I  have  said,  that 
more  nearly  represents  a  clear  atmosphere 
than  any  other  which  I  know  in  English 
literature.    It  flows  round  you,  it  presses 
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j^eotly  oo  every  side  of  joo,  and  yet  like  a 
steady  correot  carries  you  in  one  direction 
too.  On  every  facet  of  your,  mind  and 
heart  you  feel  the  light  touch  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  yet  you  cannot  escape  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  his  movement,  more  than  the 
ship  can  escape  the  drift  of  the  tide.  He 
oever  said  anything  more  characteristic 
than  when  be  expressed  his  conviction 
that,  though  there  are  a  hundred  difficul- 
ties in  faith,  into  all  of  which  he  could 
enter,  the  hundred  difficulties  are  not 
equivalent  to  a  single  doubt.  That  saying 
is  roost  characteristic  even  of  his  style, 
which  seems  to  be  sensitive  in  the  highest 
degree  to  a  multitude  of  hostile  influences 
vbicb  are  at  once  appreciated  and  resisted, 
while  one  predominant  and  overruling 
power  moves  steadily  oo. 

I  will  try  and  illustrate  my  meaning 
briefly.  Take  the  following  passage  con- 
cerning the  lower  animals :  — 

Can  anything  be  more  marvellous  or  start- 
ling, unless  we  were  used  to  it,  than  that  we 
should  have  a  race  of  beings  about  us  whom 
we  do  see,  and  as  little  know  their  state,  or 
can  describe  their  interests  or  their  destiny, 
as  we  can  tell  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sun  and 
moon?  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  overpowering 
thought,  when  we  get  to  fix  our  minds  on  it, 
that  we  periodically  use  —  I  may  say  hold  in- 
tercourse with — creatures  who  are  as  much 
strangers  to  us,  as  mysterious,  as  if  they  were 
the  fabulous  unearthly  beings,  more  powerful 
than  man,  and  yet  his  slaves,  which  Eastern 
supentitions  have  invented.  We  have  more 
real  knowledge  about  the  angels  than  about 
the  bnites;  they  have,  apparently,  passions, 
habits,  and  a  certain  accountableness ;  but  all 
is  mystery  about  them.  We  do  not  know 
whether  they  can  sin  or  not,  whether  they  are 
ander  punishment,  whether  they  are  to  live 
aitcr  this  life ;  we  inflict  very  great  sufferings 
uQ  a  portion  of  them,  and  they,  in  turn,  every 
BOW  and  then,  retaliate  upon  us,  as  if  by  a 
wonderful  law.  .  .  .  Cast  your  thoughts  abroad 
on  the  whole  number  of  tbem,  large  and  small, 
in  vast  forests,  or  in  the  water,  or  in  the  air, 
and  then  say  whether  the  presence  of  such 
countless  multitudes,  so  various  in  their  na- 
turea^  so  strange  and  wild  in  their  shapes, 
living  on  the  earth  without  ascertainable  ob- 
ject, is  not  as  mysterious  as  anything  Scripture 
iays  about  the  angels. 

Now,  may  I  not  say  of  that  passage 
that  its  style  perfectly  represents  the 
character  of  the  mind  which  conceived  it, 
as  well  as  the  special  meaning  it  conveys  ? 
Inferior  styles  express  the  purpose  but 
conceal  the  man ;  Newman's  expresses 
the  purpose  by  revealing  the  man.  This 
passage  —  and  I  could  find  scores  and 
scores  which  would  suit  my  purpose  as 
veil,  and  maoy  that  would  suit  it  better  — 


is  as  luminous  as  the  day,  but  that  is  not 
its  perfect  characteristic,  for  luminous- 
ness  belongs  to  the  ether,  which  is  the 
same  whether  the  atmosphere  be  present 
or  absent,  and  Newman's  style  touches 
you  with  a  visible  thrill,  just  as  the  atmo- 
sphere transmits  every  vibration  of  sound. 
You  are  conscious  of  the  thrill  of  the 
writer's  spirit  as  he  contemplates  this 
strange  world  of  countless  animated  be- 
ings with  whom  our  spiritual  bond  is  so 
slight;  the  sufferings  we  inflict,  and  the 
retaliations  permitted  in  return  ;  the  blind- 
ness to  spiritual  marvels  with  which  cus- 
tom strikes  us ;  the  close  analogy  between 
the  genii  of  Eastern  superstition  and  the 
domestic  animals  which  serve  us  so  indus- 
triously with  physical  powers  so  much 
greater  than  our  own;  the  strangeness 
and  wildness  of  the  innumerable  forms 
which  hover  round  us  in  forest,  field,  and 
flood,  and  yet  with  all  these  undercurrents 
of  feeling,  observe  how  large  is  the  imag- 
inative reach  of  the  whole,  how  firmly  the 
drift  —  to  make  it  easier  to  believe  in  an- 
gelic hosts  —  is  sustained ;  how  steady  is 
the  subordination  of  the  whole  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  spiritual  mystery  in  which 
he  desires  to  enforce  the  belief.  Once 
more,  how  tender  is  the  style  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  we  can  properly  attribute 
tenderness  to  style,  its  avoidance  of  every 
harsh  or  violent  word,  its  shrinking  aside 
from  anything  like  overstatement.  The 
lower  animals  have,  he  says,  ** apparently 
passions,  habits,  and  a  certain  accounta- 
bleness." Evidently  Dr.  Newman  could 
not  have  suggested,  as  Descartes  did, 
that  they  are  machines,  aping  feelings 
without  having  them ;  he  never  doubts 
their  sufferings ;  he  could  not,  even  by  a 
shade,  exaggerate  the  mystery  he  is  delin- 
eating. Every  touch  shows  that  he  wishes 
to  delineate  it  as  it  is,  and  not  to  over- 
color  it  by  a  single  tint.  Then  how  pierc- 
ing to  our  dulness  is  that  phrase,  "  It  is 
indeed  a  very  overpowering  thought  when 
we  get  to  fix  our  minds  on  it^^  We  are 
not  overpowered,  he  would  say,  only  be- 
cause we  cannot  or  do  not  fix  our  minds 
on  this  wonderful  intercourse  of  ours  with 
intimates^  after  a  kind,  of  whose  inner 
being  we  are  yet  entirely  ignorant.  And 
how  reticent  is  the  inference,  how  strictly 
it  limits  itself  to  its  real  object,  to  impress 
upon  us  how  little  we  know  even  of  the 
objects  of  sense,  and  how  little  reason 
there  is  in  using  our  ignorance  as  the 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  super- 
sensual. 

I  have  taken  this  passage  as  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  Dr.  Newman's  style  in  relation 
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to  one  of  the  class  of  subjects  with  which 
he  most  often  deals.  Let  me  take  another 
illustration  from  his  style  when  he  is  de- 
scribing; purely  outward  facts,  though  of 
course  "style  "  means  less»  and  ought  to 
mean  less,  when  it  expresses  only  vivid 
physical  vision,  with  perhaps  a  dash  of 
wonder  in  it,  than  when  it  expresses  a 
variety  of  moral  emotions.  Newman*s 
external  descriptions  are  not  magnificent. 
A  maofnificent  style  in  describing  ordinary 
physical  objects  almost  always  means  a 
style  that  suggests  what  the  eye  neither 
saw  nor  could  see.  And  Dr.  Newman's 
style  is  far  from  magnificent,  for  it  is  del- 
icately vivid.  The  subject  is  one  of  the 
locust  plagues  devastating  north  Africa: 

The  swarm  to  which  Juba  pointed  grew  and 
grew  till  it  became  a  compact  body  as  much  as 
a  furlong  square,  yet  it  was  but  the  vanguard 
of  a  series  of  similar  hosts,  formed  one  after 
another  out  of  the  hot  mould  or  sand,  rising 
into  the  air  like  clouds,  enlarging  into  a  dusky 
canopy,  and  then  discharged  against  the  fruit- 
ful plain.  At  length  the  large  innumerous 
mass  was  put  into  motion,  and  began  its  career, 
darkening  the  face  of  day.  As  became  an  in- 
strument of  Divine  power,  it  seemed  to  have 
no  volition  of  its  own ;  it  was  set  off,  it  drifted 
with  the  wind,  and  thus  made  northward 
straight  for  Sicca.  Thus  they  advanced,  host 
after  host,  for  a  time  wafted  in  the  air,  and 
gradually  declining  to  the  earth,  while  fresh 
hordes  were  carried  over  the  first,  and  neared 
the  earth  after  a  longer  flight  in  their  turn. 
For  twelve  miles  they  extended  from  front  to 
rear,  and  the  whizzing  and  hissing  could  be 
heard  for  twelve  miles  on  every  side  of  them. 
The  bright  sun,  though  hidden  by  them,  illu- 
mined their  bodies,  and  was  reflected  from 
their  quivering  wings,  and  as  they  heavily  fell 
earthward  they  seemed  like  the  innumerable 
flakes  of  a  yellow-colored  snow,  and  like  snow 
did  they  clescend,  a  living  carpet,  or  rather 
pall,  upon  fields,  crops,  gardens,  copses,  groves, 
orchards,  vineyards,  olive-woods,  orangeries, 
palm-plantations,  and  the  deep  forests,  sparing 
nothing  within  their  reach,  and  where  there 
was  nothing  to  devour,  lying  helpless  in  drifts, 
or  crawling  forward  otMtinately,  as  they  best 
might,  with  the  hope  of  prey.  They  could 
spare  their  hundred  thousand  soldiers  twice  or 
thrice  over  and  not  miss  them ;  the  masses 
filled  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines  and  hollow 
ways,  impeding  the  traveller  a^  he  rode  for- 
ward on  his  journey,  and  trampled  by  thou- 
sands under  his  horse's  hoofs.  In  vain  was 
all  this  overthrow  and  waste  by  the  roadside; 
in  vain  all  their  loss  in  river,  pond,  and  water- 
course. The  poor  peasants  hastily  dug  pits 
and  trenches  as  the  enemy  came  on  ;  in  vain 
they  filled  them  from  the  wells  or  with  lighted 
stubble.  Heavily  and  thickly  did  the  locusts 
fall ;  they  were  lavish  of  their  lives ;  they 
choked  the  flame  and  the  water  which  de- 
stroyed them  the  while,  and  the  vast  living 


hostile  armament  still  moved  on.  .  •  .  7*hey 
come  up  to  the  walls  of  Sicca  and  are  Autif^ 
against  them  into  the  ditch.  Not  a  moment's 
hesitation  of  delay  ;  they  recover  their  footing, 
they  climb  up  the  wood  or  stucco,  they  sur- 
mount the  para]>et  or  they  have  entered  in  at 
the  windows,  filling  the  apartments  and  the 
most  private  and  luxurious  chambers ;  not  one 
or  two  like  stragglers  at  forage  or  rioters  after 
a  victory,  but  in  order  of  battle  and  with  the 
array  of  an  army.  Choice  plants  or  flowers, 
about  the  impluvia  and  xysti,  for  amusement 
and  refreshment,  myrtles,  oranges,  pomegran- 
ates, the  rose  and  the  carnation,  have  disap- 
peared. They  dim  the  bright  marbles  of  the 
walls  and  the  gilding  of  the  ceilings.  They 
enter  the  triclinium  in  the  midst  of  the  ban- 
quet, they  crawl  over  the  viands  and  spoil 
what  they  do  not  devour.  Unrelaxed  by  suc- 
cess and  enjoyment,  onward  they  go ;  a  secret 
mysterious  instinct  keeps  them  together  as  if 
they  had  a  king  over  them.  They  move  along 
the  floor  in  so  strange  an  order  that  they  seem 
to  be  a  tessellated  pavement  themselves,  and 
to  be  the  artificial  embellishment  of  the  floor, 
so  true  are  their  lines  and  so  perfect  the  pat- 
terns they  describe.  Onward  they  go,  to  the 
market,  to  the  temple  sacrifices,  to  the  bakers' 
stores,  to  the  cookshops,  to  the  confectioners, 
to  the  druggists  —  nothing  comes  amiss  to 
them ;  wherever  man  has  aught  to  eat  or  drink 
there  are  they,  reckless  of  death,  strong  of  ap- 
petite, certain  of  conquest 

Now,  that  is  a  passage  in  which  only  a 
few  of  the  f^reater  qualities  of  style  can 
be  exhibited,  but  are  not  those  few  exhib- 
ited in  perfection  ?  Could  there  be  a  more 
luminous  and  orderly  grasp  of  the  strange 
phenomenon  depicted,  of  its  full  physical 
significance  and  moral  horror;  could  there 
be  a  more  rich  and  delicate  perception  of 
the  weirdness  of  that  strange  fall  of  "yel- 
low snow"?  Could  there  be  a  deeper 
feeling  conveyed  of  the  higher  instrumen- 
tality under  which  plagues  like  these  are 
launched  upon  the  world? 

And  now  to  bring  to  a  close  what  I 
have  time  to  say  of  Dr.  Newman's  style 
—  though  the  subject  grows  upon  one  •— 
let  me  quote  one  or  two  of  the  passages 
in  which  his  style  vibrates  to  the  finest 
notes,  and  yet  exhibits  most  powerfully 
the  drift  and  undercurrent  by  which  his 
mind  is  swayed.  Perhaps  he  never  ex- 
presses anything  so  powerfully  as  he  ex- 
presses the  deep  pining  for  the  rest  of 
spiritual  simplicity,  for  the  peace  which 
passes  understanding,  which  underlies  his 
nature.  Take  this  from  one  of  his  Ro- 
man Catholic  sermons:  "Oh,  long  sought 
after,  tardily  found,  the  desire  of  the  eyes, 
the  joy  of  the  heart,  the  truth  after  many 
shadows,  the  fulness  after  many  fore- 
tastes, the  home  after  many  storms  ;  come 
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to  her,  poor  children,  for  she  it  is,  and 
she  alone,  who  can  unfold  to  you  the  se- 
cret of  your  being,  and  the  meaning  of 
your  destiny."  Again,  in  the  exquisite 
tale  of  martyrdom  from  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted  the  account  of  the  locusts, 
the  destined  martyr,  whose  thirst  for  God 
has  been  awakened  by  her  intercourse 
with  Christians,  thos  repels  the  Greek 
rhetorician,  who  is  trying  to  feed  her  on 
the  husks  of  philosophic  abstractions,  as 
she  expresses  the  yearnings  of  a  heart 
weary  of  its  desolation  :  **  Oh,  that  I  could 
find  Him ! "  Callista  exclaimed  passion- 
ately. "  On  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left 
1  ^rope,but  touch  him  not.  Why  dost  thou 
fi^ht  against  me ;  why  dost  thou  scare  and 
perplex  me,  oh,  First  and  only  fair  ?  *'  Or 
take  one  of  Dr.  Newman's  most  charac- 
teristic poems  —  the  few  poems  which 
have  really  been  fused  in  the  glow  of  his 
heart  before  they  were  uttered  by  his 
tODgue.  The  lines  I  am  going  to  read 
were  written  on  a  fancy  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Bede;  the  fancy  that  there  is 
a  certain  ^*  meadow  as  it  were,"  in  which 
the  souls  of  holy  men  suffer  nothing,  but 
wait  the  time  when  they  should  be  fit  to 
bear  the  vision  of  God  :  — 

Tdcv  are  at  rest : 

We  may  not  stir  the  heaven  of  their  repose 
With  loud-voiced  grief,  or  passionate  request, 

Or  selfish  plaint  for  those 
Who  in  the  mountain  grots  of  Eden  lie, 
And  hear  the  fourfold  river  as  it  hurries  by. 

They  hear  it  sweep 

In  distance  down  the  dark  and  savage  vale, 
Bat  they  at  eddying  pool  or  current  deep 

Shall  never  more  grow  pale  ; 
They  hear,  and  meekly  muse  as  fain  to  know, 
How  long  untired,  unspent,  that  giant  stream 
shall  flow. 

And  soothing  sounds 
Blend  with  the  neighboring  waters  as  they 
glide ; 
Posted  along  the  haunted  garden's  bounds 

Angelic  forms  abide. 
Echoing  as  words  of  watch,  o'er  lawn  and 

grove. 
The  verses  of  that  hymn  which  seraphs  chant 
above. 

Id  another  of  these  poems  he  has  re- 
ferred to  the  sea  described  in  the  book  of 
Revelation :  — 

A  sea  before 
The  throne  is  spread  ;  its  pure  still  glass 
Pictures  all  earth  scenes  as  they  pass. 

We  on  its  shore 
Share  in  the  bosom  of  our  rest 
God's  knowledge,  and  are  blest. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  New- 


roan's  style  succeeds,  so  far  as  a  human 
form  of  expression  can,  in  picturing  the 
feelings  of  earth  in  a  medium  as  clear,  as 
liquid,  and  as  tranquil,  as  sensitive  alike 
to  the  minutest  ripples  and  the  most  po- 
tent tidal  waves  of  heaven-sent  impulse, 
as  the  sea  spread  before  the  throne  itself. 
I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  Dr.  Newman's 
style  because  in  his  case,  at  least,  I  take 
the  style  to  be  the  reflection  of  the  man. 
But  when  I  say  this  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  in  describing  his  style  as  a  clear 
atmosphere  or  liquid  medium,  which 
makes  itself  felt  everywhere,  and  yet  urges 
him  whom  it  envelops  steadily  in  one 
direction,  I  mean  to  suggest  that  Cardinal 
Newman  is  wanting  in  the  most  marked 
personal  character.  A  very  brief  refer- 
ence to  his  career  will  show  how  very  false 
an  impression  that  would  convey.  New- 
man's earlv  life  at  Oxford   was,  as  we 
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know,  a  very  tranquil,  and  rather  a  soli* 
tary  one.  *'  Never  less  alone  than  when 
alone,*'  were  the  words  in  which  Dr.  Co- 
pleston,  the  provost  of  Oriel,  addressed 
him  in  an  accidental  meeting  in  one  of  his 
Oxford  walks.  And  he  tells  us:  "  It  was 
not  I  who  sought  friends,  but  friends  who 
sought  me.  Never  man  had  kinder  or 
more  indulgent  friends  than  I  have  had, 
but  I  have  expressed  my  own  feelings  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  I  gained  them,"  in 
the  year  1829,  "  in  the  course  of  a  copy  of 
verses.  Speaking  of  my  blessings,  I  said 
*  blessings  of  friends  which  to  my  door, 
unasked^  unhoped^  have  come ' "  (Apolo- 
R'^*  P*  73)'  ^n  A  word,  others  were  at- 
tracted towards  the  mind  which  had  its 
own  highest  attraction  in  the  invisible 
world.  Keble  was  from  the  first  New- 
man's chief  object  of  hero  worship,  for 
Newman  at  least  never  lost  sight  of  qual- 
ity in  sheer  force,  never  made  the  mistake 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  Carlyle. 
When,  after  his  election  as  a  fellow  of 
Oriel,  he  went  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  other  fellows,  **  I  bore  it,"  he 
wrote,  **till  Keble  took  my  hand,  and  then 
felt  so  abashed  and  unworthy  of  the  honor, 
that  I  seemed  desirous  of  quite  sinking 
into  the  ground."  This  was  years  before 
the  publication  of  "  The  Christian  Year." 
But  even  Keble's  influence  was  less  per- 
sonal than  theological.  **The  Christian 
Year"  appeared  in  1827,  and  immediately 
took  the  strongest  hold  of  Newman.  In- 
deed, the  whole  history  of  his  early  life 
shows  how  absurd  is  the  view  which  has 
sometimes  been  taken  by  able  men,  that 
Newman's  life  has  been  a  continuous 
struggle  against  a  deep-rooted  scepticism. 
No  one  can  read  his  long  series  of  ser- 
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moos,  and  his  remarkable  though  much 
shorter  series  of  poems,  and  still  less  re- 
read them  by  the  light  of  his  lectures 
**  On  Anglican  DifiSculties,*'  his  "  Apolo- 
gia"  and  his  **  Grammar  of  Assent," 
without  being  profoundly  convinced  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  in  Newman  is  as 
deep  as  \i\^  ihoughi ;  the  High  Churchman 
as  deep  as  his  temperament;  and  the 
Christian  as  deep  as  his  character;  being 
intertwined  with  it  inextricably;  nay,  not 
only  intertwined,  but  identified.  I  can  un- 
derstand what  Dr.  Newman  was  as  an 
Anglican,  because  the  first  part  of  the 
most  characteristic  work  of  his  life  was 
done  as  an  Anglican,  and  I  believe  that  it 
was  reason,  and  reason  almost  alone, 
working  on  the  assumptions  which  were 
so  deeply  rooted  in  him  in  1845,  which 
made  him  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  cannot 
understand  what  he  was  as  an  Evan- 
gelical Protestant,  because  even  so  far 
as  he  ever  was  an  Evangelical  Protes- 
tant it  was  only  during  his  earliest  youth, 
and  the  whole  drift  of  his  nature  seems  to 
have  carried  him  soon  away  from  the 
moorings  of  his  earlv  creed.  But  what 
would  be  left  of  Dr.  Newman  if  you  could 
wipe  the  Christian  heart  out  of  his  life  and 
creed,  I  could  as  little  guess  as  I  cowid 
what  would  have  been  left  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  if  you  could  have  emptied  out  of 
him  the  light  of  old  romance  and  legend  ; 
or  of  Carlyle,  if  you  could  have  managed 
somehow  to  graft  upon  him  a  conventional 
**gigmanic"  creed.  Keble's  conception 
of  the  poetry  in  the  Christian  faith  and 
the  Christianity  in  the  highest  poetry,  took 
a  hold  upon  Newman  which  made  his 
career  what  it  became.  In  many  respects, 
of  coarse,  his  own  mind  vastly  enlarged 
and  deepened  the  intellectual  view  of 
Keble,  turned  it  into  something  more 
masculine,  more  logical,  more  construc- 
tive ;  but  it  would  be  almost  as  unreason- 
able to  speak  of  Keble  himself  as  fighting 
all  his  life  against  a  mordant  scepticism, 
as  of  Newman's  doing  so.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  Newman  has  seen,  as  Keble 
probably  never  saw,  how  profoundly  the 
moral  assumptions  with  which  the  con- 
scious intellectual  life  begins,  influence 
our  faith  or  want  of  faith.  He  has  done  as 
much  justice  to  the  logical  strength  of  cer- 
tain types  of  sceptical  thought,  as  be  has 
to  the  logic  of  Christian  thought  itself. 
But  that,  since  his  first  "  conversion,"  as 
he  calls  it,  he  ever  felt  even  the  smallest 
temptation  to  reject  Christianity,  whether 
before  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  or 
since,  is  simply  incredible.  We  have  his 
own  explicit  assertion  for  the  latter  denial, 


and  the  evidence  of  his  singularly  self- 
consistent  life  for  the  former. 

We  have  seen  that  Newman  early  rested 
on  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  **  two, 
and  two  only,  supreme  and  luminoiisly 
self-evident  beings,  myself  and  my  Crea- 
tor" (Apologia,  p.  59).  Of  all  points  of 
faith,  he  tells  us  elsewhere,  **the  being 
of  a  God  is  to  my  mind  encompassed  with 
the  most  difficulty  and  borne  in  on  our 
minds  with  most  power"  (Apologia,  p. 
374).  And  to  the  aid  of  this  central  con- 
viction came  Keble's  teaching,  that  the 
sacramental  system  has  its  roots  deep  in 
the  natural  creation  itself,  or,  as  Dr.  New- 
man, expressing  his  obligations  to  Keble, 
puts  it,  *Mhat  material  phenomena  are 
both  the  types  and  the  instruments  of  real 
things  unseen,  a  doctrine  which  embraces 
not  only  what  Anglicans  no  less  than 
Catholics  believe  about  sacraments  prop- 
erly so  called,  but  also  the  article  of  the 
communion  of  saints  in  its  fulness,  and 
likewise  the  mysteries  of  the  faith." 

Now  the  more  earnestly  Newman  em- 
braced the  doctrine,  that  the  natural  uni- 
verse is  fall  of  the  types  and  the  instru- 
mentality of  spiritual  beings  unseen  — 
and  no  one  can  read  Newman's  poems 
without  feeling  howdeeplv  this  conviction 
had  struck  its  roots  into  him  —  the  more 
perplexing  the  external  realities  of  human 
history  and  huinan  conduct,  barbarous  or 
civilized,  medieval  or  modern,  seemed  to 
him.  His  faith  in  the  sacramental  prin- 
ciple taught  him  to  look  for  a  created 
universe  from  which  the  Creator  should 
be  reflected  back  at  every  point;  but  he 
actually  found  one  from  which  disorder, 
confusion,  enmity  to  God,  was  reflected 
back  at  every  point.  Here  are  bis  own 
words :  — 

Starting  then  with  the  being  of  a  God  (which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  as  certain  to  me  as  the  cer- 
tainty of  my  own  existence,  though  when  I  try 
to  put  the  grounds  of  that  certainty  into  logical 
shape  I  find  a  difficulty  in  doins  so  in  mood 
and  figure  to  my  satisfaction),  I  look  out  of 
myself  into  the  world  of  men,  and  there  I  see 
a  sight  which  fills  me  with  unspeakable  dis- 
tress. The  world  seems  simply  to  give  the  lie 
to  that  great  truth  of  which  my  whole  being  is 
so  full,  and  the  effect  upon  me  is  in  conse- 
quence, as  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  confusing 
as  if  it  denied  that  I  am  in  existence  mvself. 
If  I  looked  into  a  mirror  and  did  not  see  mv 
face,  I  should  have  that  sort  of  feeling  which 
actually  comes  upon  me  when  I  look  into  this 
living  busy  world  and  see  no  reflection  of  the 
Creator.  This  is  to  me  one  of  the  mat  diffi- 
culties of  this  absolute  primary  truth  to  which 
I  referred  just  now.  Were  it  not  for  this  voice 
speaking  so  dearly  in  my  conscience  and  my 
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heart,  I  should  be  an  atheist,  or  a  pantheist,  or 
a  polytheist,  when  I  loolced  into  the  world.  I 
am  speaking  for  myself  onlv,  and  I  am  far  from 
denying  the  real  force  of  the  arguments  in 
proof  of  a  God  drawn  from  the  general  facts 
of  human  society ;  but  these  do  not  warm  me 
or  enlighten  me ;  they  do  not  take  away  the 
winter  of  my  desolation  or  make  the  buds  un- 
fold and  the  leaves  grow  within  me,  and  my 
moral  being  rejoice.  The  sight  of  the  world 
is  nothing  else  than  the  prophet's  vision,  full 
of  **  lamentations  and  mourning  and  woe."  To 
consider  the  world  in  its  length  and  breadth, 
its  various  history,  the  many  races  of  men, 
their  starts,  their  K>rtune,  their  mutual  aliena- 
tion, their  conflicts ;  and  then  their  ways,  hab- 
its, governments,  forms  of  worship,  their  en- 
terprises, their  aimless  courses,  their  random 
achievements  and  acquirements,  and  then  the 
impotent  conclusion  of  long-standing  facts,  the 
tokens  so  faint  and  broken  of  a  superintending 
design,  the  blind  evolution  of  what  turn  out  to 
be  great  powers  or  truths,  the  progress  of 
things  as  if  from  unreasoning  elements,  not 
towards  final  causes,  the  greatness  and  little- 
ness of  man,  his  far-reaching  aims,  his  short 
duration,  the  curtain  hung  over  his  future,  the 
disappointments  of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the 
success  of  evil,  physical  pain,  mental  anguish, 
the  prevalence  and  intensity  of  sin,  the  prevail- 
ing idolatries,  the  corruptions,  the  dreaiy  hope- 
less irreligion,  that  condition  of  the  whole 
race,  so  fearfully  yet  exactly  described  in  the 
Apostle's  words,  **  Having  no  hope,  and  with- 
oat  God  in  the  world,"  all  this  is  a  vision  to 
discy  and  appal,  and  inflicts  on  the  mind  the 
sense  of  a  profound  mystery  which  is  abso- 
lutely beyond  human  solution.  (Apologia,  pp. 
376-8.) 

This  is  a  passaj^e  taken  from  the  **  Apo- 
logia," but  loog  before  Dr.  Newmao  be- 
caiDe  a  Roman  Catholic,  even  at  a  time 
when  he  held  coofideotly  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  anti-Christian,  he  had 
pressed  home  the  same  deep  conviction 
that  the  spectacle  of  the  moral  universe 
and  of  human  history  is  so  utterly  abhor- 
rent to  the  heart  taught  from  within,  that 
it  can  only  be  explained  at  all  on  the 
principle  that  the  human  race  has  been 
implicated  in  some  **  great  aboriginal 
calamity  "  which  can  only  be  obviated  by 
some  equally  great  supernatural  interfer- 
ence in  human  affairs,  specially  adapted 
to  remedy  that  calamity.  Even  before  he 
threw  himself  into  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment, even  before  be  went  abroad  with 
Mr.  Hurrell  Froude  in  1832  on  that  mem- 
orable journey  in  which,  whether  quaran- 
tined in  lazarettos,  or  conversing  with 
Roman  ecclesiastics,  or  lying  sick  almost 
to  death  in  Sicily,  or  tossing  in  an  orange- 
boat  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  so 
haunted  by  the  belief  that  be  had  a  **  work 
to  do  in  England/'  that  he  shrank  from 


every  kind  of  contact  with  influences  which 
seemed  to  him  incongruous  with  that  work, 
—  he  had  urged  on  Oxford  students  and 
Oxford  audiences  of  every  kind,  with  pas- 
sionate earnestness,  his  warnings  against 
trusting  what  Mr,  Arnold  delights  to  call 
the  Zeitgeist^  the  "modern  spirit,"  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

Our  manners  are  courteous  [he  says],  we 
avoid  giving  pain  or  offence;  our  words  be- 
come correct,  our  relative  duties  are  carefully 
performed,  our  sense  of  propriety  shows  itself 
even  in  our  domestic  arrangements,  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  our  houses,  in  our  amusements, 
and  so  also  in  our  religious  profession.  Vice 
now  becomes  unseemly  and  hideous  to  the  im- 
agination, or  as  it  is  sometimes  familiarly  said, 
*'out  of  taste."  Thus  elegance  is  gradually 
made  the  test  and  standard  of  virtue,  which  is 
no  longer  thought  to  possess  an  intrinsic  claim 
on  our  hearts,  or  to  ^ja%\.  further  than  it  leads 
to  the  (^uiet  and  comfort  of  others.  Con- 
science IS  no  longer  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent arbiter  of  actions,  its  authority  is  ex- 
plained away;  partly  it  is  superseded  in  the 
minds  of  men  by  the  so-called  moral  sense 
which  is  regarded  merely  as  the  love  of  the 
beautiful ;  partly  by  the  rule  of  expediency 
which  is  forthwith  substituted  for  it  in  the  de- 
tails of  conduct.  Now,  conscience  is  a  stern, 
gloomy  principle;  it  tells  us  of  guilt  and  of 
prospective  punishment.  Accordingly,  when 
its  terrors  disappear,  then  disappear  also  in 
the  creed  of  the  day  those  fearful  images  of 
divine  wrath  with  which  the  Scripture  abounds. 
(Parochial  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  p.  3x1.) 

And  then  he  utters  that  celebrated  sen- 
tence :  — 

I  will  not  shrink  from  uttering  my  firm  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  a  gain  to  this  countrv 
were  it  vastly  more  superstitious,  more  bigoted, 
more  gloomy,  more  fierce  in  its  religion  than 
at  present  it  shows  itself  to  be.  Not,  of  course, 
that  I  think  the  tempers  of  mind  herein  im- 
plied desirable,  which  would  be  an  evident 
absurdity,  but  I  think  them  infinitely  more 
desirable  and  more  promising  than  a  heathen 
obduracy,  and  a  cold,  self-sufficient,  self-wise 

tranquillity.    (Ibid.,  p.  32a) 

• 

In  short,  when  Newman  went  abroad 
in  1832,  with  his  consumptive  friend  Hur- 
rell Froude,  his  thought  by  day  and  his 
dream  by  night  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  quickening  of  a  Church  which  would 
fight  against  this  Zeitgeist  —  against  the 
religion  of  the  day,  against  the  theophil* 
anthropic  ideas  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  ^x  the 
minds  of  its  children  upon  those  eternal 
realities,  which  the  **  modern  spirit "  of  our 
own  time  is  as  anxious  to  soften,  blanch, 
and  water  down,  as  the  mediaeval  spirit 
was  to  travesty  by  isolating  and  exagger- 
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atlng  their  austere  and  terrible  warnings. 
There  was  a  passion  at  this  time  in  all 
Newman  said  and  did.  He  told  himself 
to  learn  to  bate  evil  as  the  only  adequate 
preparation  for  loving  good.  He  was 
conscious  of  a  driving  force  which  carried 
him  on :  — 

Wave  reared  on  wave  its  godless  head 
While  nw  keen  bark,  by  breezes  sped, 
Dash'd  fiercely  through  the  ocean  bed, 
And  chafed  towards  its  goal. 

He  passed  through  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  carefully  avoiding  their  wor- 
ship; he  fell  sick  of  malaria  when  in 
Sicily,  and  told  his  servant  that  he  should 
not  die,  adding  to  himself,  "because  I 
have  not  sinned  against  the  light,*'  a 
phrase  which  he  says  he  has  never  under- 
stood, but  which  no  doubt  meant  that  he 
had  not  so  forfeited  the  right  to  be,  what 
he  felt  himself  destined  to  be,  God's  in- 
strument for  quickening  the  Church  of 
England.  When  tossing  at  sea  in  the 
Straits  of  Bonifazio,  this  austerer  mood 
for  once  relented,  and  he  felt  for  once  that 
more  gentle  spirit  which  has  marked  all 
the  later  portions  of  his  career.  You  all 
know  well  the  poem  to  which  I  allude ;  I 
recall  one  verse  only  to  show  how  differ- 
ent is  its  keynote  to  that  of  the  eager 
flame  of  zeal  with  which  during  this  jour- 
ney he  seems  in  general  to  have  been 
burnt  up :  — 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone, 
And  in  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile. 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile. 

But  mostly  during  this  journey  he  harps 
on  the  lukewarmness  of  the  age,  the  indif- 
ference to  eternal  truth  which  it  displays. 
Becalmed  at  sea,  be  implores  patience, 
and  confesses  that  he  feels  very  sorely 
**  the  languor  of  delay.''  He  muses  much, 
too,  on  certain  tendencies  which  he  finds 
10  his  own  character,  tendencies  which  he 
believes  to  be  pure,  but  which  he  knows 
are  likely  to  be  confounded  by  the  world 
with  craft  and  pride :  — 

How  didst  thou  start,  thou  Holy  Baptist,  bid 
To  pour  repentance  on  the  sinless  brow  I 
Then  all  thy  meekness  from  thy  hearers  hid 
Beneath  the  ascetic's  port  and  preacher's  fire. 
Flowed  forth,  and  with  a  pang  thou  didst  de- 
sire 
He  might  be  chief,  not  thou. 

And  so  on  us  at  whiles  it  falls  to  claim 
Powers  that  we  dread,  or  dare  some  forward 

part; 
Nor  must  we  shrink  as  cravens  from  the  blame 


Of  pride,  in  common  eyes,  or  purpose  deep. 
But  with  pure  thoughts  look  up  to  God,  and 

keep 
Our  secret  in  our  heart 

Nay,  he  has  a  dream  of  St.  Paul,  which 
tells  him  that  St.  Paul  too  was  exposed  to 
the  same  unjust  charges  to  which  he  him- 
self was  liable :  — > 

I  dreamed  that  with  a  passionate  complaint 
I  wished  me  born  amid  God's  deeds  of  might. 
And  envied  those  who  had  the  presence  bright 
Of  gifted  prophet  and  strong-hearted  saint. 
Whom  my  heart  loves  and  fancy  strives  to 

paint 
I  turned,  when  straight  a  stranger  met  my  sight. 
Come  as  my  guest  and  did  awhile  unite 
His  lot  with  mine  ;  and  lived  without  restraint 
Courteous  he  was  and  grave,  so  meek  in  mien 
It  seem'd  untrue,  or  told  a  purpose  weak. 
Yet  in  the  mood  he  could  with  aptness  speak. 
Or  with  stern  force,  or  show  of  feelings  keen. 
Marking    deep  craft  methought,  or  hidden 

pride ; 
Then  came  a  voice,  "  St  Paul  is  at  thy  side." 

In  this  spirit  Newman  went  back  to 
commence  the  Tractarian  movement. 
"There  was,"  he  has  since  confessed,  ** at 
that  time  a  double  aspect  in  my  bearing 
towards  others.  My  behavior  had  in  it  a 
mixture  t>oth  of  fierceness  and  of  sport, 
and  on  this  account,  I  dare  say,  it  gave 
offence  to  many,  nor  can  1  here  defend 
it."  The  truth  was  that  he  really  did  feel 
to  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  was 
doing  a  work  of  which  he  himself  knew 
neither  the  scope  nor  the  goal,  and  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  acquitted  by  his  own 
conscience,  he  did  not  much  care  what 
men  said  of  him.  He  believed  that  it  was 
given  to  him  to  restore  to  the  Church  of 
England  a  new  career,  to  raise  it  up  as  a 
new  power  to  witness  against  the  sios 
and  whims  and  false  ideals  of  the  day, 
and  the  various  idolatries  of  the  ZeitjieisU 

Where  did  he  go  wrong.'  Of  course 
one  does  not  like  to  say  of  a  man  of  the 
highest  genius,  and  of  a  kind  of  genius 
specially  adapted  to  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes,  that  he  is  wrong,  and  that  a 
man  of  no  genius,  who  criticizes  htm,  is 
right;  but  still,  as  1  believe  that  he  did 
go  seriously  wrong,  and  should  be  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  myself  if  I  did  not,  I  must 
give  my  explanation  of  the  error  I  think 
1  see.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  he  went 
wrong  in  bis  primary  assumption,  that 
what  he  calls  "the  dogmatic  principle" 
involves  the  existence  of  an  infallible 
human  authority,  which  can  say,  without 
possibility  of  error,  "  This  is  what  God  re- 
vealed, and  this  again  is  radically  incon- 
sistent with  what  be  has  revealed."    Let 
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me  quote  bis  own  account  of  his  convic- 
tions on  this  subject  from  the  "  Apologia." 
It  is  a  very  striking  passage,  and  very 
instructive  as  to  the  course  of  this  great 
thinker's  personal  history  :•» 

Supposing,  then,  it  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Creator  to  interfere  in  human  affairs,  and  to 
make  provisions  for  retaining  in  the  world  a 
knowledge  of  Himself,  so  definite  and  distinct 
as  to  be  proof  against  the  energy  of  human 
scepticism,  —  in  such  a  case,  I  am  far  from 
sa3riDg  that  there  was  no  other  way,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  surprise  the  mind,  if  He  should 
think  fit  to  introduce  a  power  into  the  world 
invested  with  the  prerogative  of  infallibility 
on  religious  matters.  Such  a  provision  would 
be  a  direct,  immediate,  certain,  and  prompt 
means  of  withstanding  the  difficulty;  it  would 
be  an  instrument  suited  to  the  need ;  and  when 
I  find  that  this  is  the  very  claim  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  not  only  do  I  feel  nu  difficulty  in 
admitting  the  idea,  but  there  is  a  fitness  in  it 
which  recommends  it  to  my  mind.  And  thus 
I  am  brought  to  speak  of  the  Church's  infalli- 
bihty  as  a  provision,  adapted  by  the  mctcy  of 
the  Creator,  to  preserve  religiun  in  the  world, 
and  to  restrain  that  freedom  of  thought,  which 
of  course  in  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
natural  gifts,  and  to  rescue  it  from  its  own  sui- 
cidal excesses.     (Apologia,  p.  382.) 

That  seems  to  me  a  definite  contention 
that  the  reason  of  roan  is  naturally  so 
restless,  so  disposed  to  devour  its  own 
offsprins,  as  to  need  the  bit  and  bridle  of 
an  infallible  human  authority  in  addition 
to  the  guidance  of  God*s  spirit.  But  is 
Dot  that  in  a  sense  really  putting  man 
above  God,  or  at  best  putting  God's  prov- 
idence, as  revealed  in  human  institutions, 
above  God's  spirit  as  revealed  in  con- 
science and  reason  ?  I  should  have  sup- 
posed that  to  a  thinker  with  so  passionate 
a  belief  in  God  as  the  deepest  of  all  reali- 
ties, the  true  security  for  the  ultimate 
stability  of  our  reason,  for  the  ultimate 
subjection  of  our  reason  to  the  power  and 
fascination  of  revelation,  would  have  been 
•imply  this,  that  God  after  all  sways  our 
spirits,  and  draws  them  to  himself  But 
Newman  has  so  keen  an  insight  into  the 
morbid  side  of  the  cravings  of  rationalism 
for  devouring  its  own  offspring,  that  he 
can  hardly  believe  that  we  shall  ever  rest 
00  what  God  has  revealed,  unless  that 
revelation  receives  a  genuinely  human 
embodiment  in  an  infallible  institution  set 
opoo  a  rock  for  all  men  to  recognize  as 
stamped  by  Providence  with  one  of  God's 
greatest  attributes,  inability  to  err.  This 
is  saying,  in  other  words,  that  when  New- 
man passes  from  the  world  within  to  the 
world  without,  he  discerns  far  more  keenly 
the  evils,  the  miseries,  the  weaknesses. 


the  diseases,  the  woes,  the  corruptions  of 
our  nature,  than  he  does  its  affinity  with 
the  divine  life.  Like  a  great  physician, 
when  he  looks  out  of  himself,  his  sight  is 
sharper  for  the  signs  of  disorder  and  in- 
ternal malady  than  for  the  signs  of  life 
and  strength.  It  is,  I  think,  profound  pity 
for  the  restlessness  and  insatiability  of 
human  reason  which  has  made  him  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  He  is  always  seeking  for 
some  caustic  which  may  burn  away  the 
proud  flesh  from  our  hearts,  for  some  an- 
tiseptic which  shall  destroy  the  germs  of 
canker  in  our  intellect.  He  has  a  won- 
derful insight  into  the  natural  history  of 
all  our  morbid  symptoms.  His  hand  is 
ever  on  the  feeble  and  rapid  pulse  of 
human  impatience,  his  eye  is  keen  to  dis- 
cern the  hectic  flush  on  the  worn  face. 
He  sees  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a 
great  laboratory  of  spiritual  drugs  which 
will  lower  fever  and  arrest  the  growth  of 
fungoid  parasites,  and  he  cannot  help 
grasping  at  the  medicaments  she  offers. 

Newman  never  shows  more  unique 
genius  than  in  niastering  the  morbid 
symptoms,  both  of  human  conscience  and 
human  reason,  though  he  is  spiritually 
greatest  when,  after  showing  us  how  deep 
is  his  knowledge  of  all  the  intricate  mala- 
dies of  human  nature,  he  shakes  the  trou- 
ble from  him,  and  passes  quietly  into  the 
peaceful  rest  of  perfect  faith.  But  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is,  I  think,  in  great  measure  given  to  its 
functions  as  a  mediciner  of  souls,  to  its 
various  appliances  of  penance,  its  ex* 
haustive  study  of  casuistry,  and  its  elab- 
orate pharmacopoeia  of  spiritual  tonics 
and  febrifuges.  But  to  go  back  to  the 
evil  for  which  he  maintains  that  an  infalli- 
ble Church  is  the  only  remedy,  the  ten- 
dency of  reason  to  undermine  every  faith 
for  which  we  have  not  daily  the  evidence 
of  universal  experience.  He  holds,  truly 
I  think,  that  no  Church,  no  witness  to  the 
existence  of  God,  can  stand  without  a 
steady  dogmatic  basis,  and  that  without 
submission  to  some  visible  vicegerent  of 
God  no  dogmatic  basis  of  religious  truth 
can  ever  he  established.  Well,  I  should 
be  the  last  to  assail  dogma,  as  Mr.  Arnold, 
for  instance,  has  assailed  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  even  the  fact  of  my  addressing 
you  implies  a  dogma  —  the  dogma  that 
you  and  I  really  exist.  If  God  announces 
his  holiness  and  love  to  man,  he  announces 
implicitly  his  own  existence.  If  he  an- 
nounces the  redemption  of  man,  he  an« 
nounces  the  existence  of  the  Redeemer. 
If  we  are  convinced  that  a  divine  light 
has  illumined  our  consciences,  that  fact 
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alone  implies  a  g;ood  many  intellectual 
truths,  which  will  more  and  more  impress 
themselves  on  us  as  we  recognize  the  fact 
and  conform  our  lives  to  it.  Theological 
dogma  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  ra^ 
iionale  of  the  relations  in  which  God 
places  himself  towards  us  in  the  very  act 
of  revealing  himself.  But  why  does  reve- 
lation imply  the  possession  of  any  infalli' 
die  rationale  of  these  relations  ?  The  Jews 
had  a  revelation  continued  during  many 
centuries,  a  revelation  which  made  them 
undoubtedly  the  specific  medium  through 
which  divine  truth  was  revealed  to  the 
world.  But  they  had  no  infallible  author- 
ity to  which  they  could  appeal  on  points 
in  dispute.  And  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  never  were  any  points  in  dispute. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  greater 
prophets  has  assured  us  that,  at  one  time 
during  the  history  of  that  people,  **the 
prophets  "  themselves  **  prophesy  falsely, 
and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means, 
and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so."  How 
were  the  Jewish  people  to  know,  except 
by  trusting  their  impressions  of  character 
—  a  character  educated  by  God  himself  — 
that  Jeremiah  was  divinely  taught  in  re- 
vealing to  them  that  other  prophets,  who 
also  claimed  to  be  the  organs  of  divine 
revelation,  in  this  case  at  least  made  that 
claim  falsely?  Again,  not  only  had  the 
Jewish  Church  no  infallible  exponent  of 
the  drift  of  the  divine  teaching,  but  where 
is  the  pvidence  that  even  the  primitive 
Christian  Church  made  any  such  claim? 
What  was  the  apostolate  of  Judas  Iscariot 
except  a  kind  of  divine  warning  against 
attributing  too  final  an  authority  even  to 
those  earthen  vessels  chosen  by  the  Re- 
deemer himself?  Moreover,  how  should 
an  infallible  authority  —  even  if  one  ex- 
isted—  on  the  dogmatic  truths  involved 
in  revelation,  imply  the  right  understand- 
ing of  these  truths,  unless  the  believer  be 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  God  in  receiving 
them  ?  The  same  words  mean  totally  dit- 
ferent  things  to  the  humble  mind  and  the 
arrogant  mind,  to  the  selfish  mind  and  to 
the  self-denying.  Even  the  infallible  hu- 
man authority  could  inculcate  only  a  les- 
son of  error  and  illusion  when  addressing 
itself  to  a  fallible  and  sinful  believer.  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  roe  see  how  the  in- 
fallible human  authority  for  dogma  could, 
even  if  it  existed,  be  of  any  service  to 
rebellious,  misguided,  passionate  men, 
unless  it  could  infuse  the  grace  to  under- 
stand spiritually,  as  well  as  authorize  the 
right  form  of  words  to  be  understood. 
Surely  revelation,  once  communicated, 
must  live  and  exert  itself,  and  deepen  for 


itself  the  spiritual  channels  in  which  it  is 
to  run,  just  as  the  original  moral  teaching, 
engraved  both  on  tables  of  atone  and  on 
the  heart,  has  lived  and  exerted  itself,  and 
deepened  for  itself  the  moral  channels  in 
which  it  is  to  run.  Both  revelations  have 
been  misunderstood ;  both  have  been  per- 
verted ;  both  have  been  defied ;  both  have 
been  ridiculed ;  both  have  been  scorned ; 
yet  both  have  exerted  an  ever  deepening 
and  widening  influence,  and  have  found 
out  the  true  hearts  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  then,  that  Dr. 
Newman's  belief,  that  the  most  fitting 
power  to  aubdue  the  anarchy  of  human 
passions  and  intellectual  pride  is  an  infal- 
lible Church,  is  an  error,  and  an  error  of 
that  most  serious  kind  which,  by  throwing 
the  Church  which  boasts  infallibility  off 
its  guard,  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
special  dangers  and  mistakes.  So  far 
from  the  assumption  of  infallibility  having 
actually  **  preserved  religion  in  the  world," 
and  ** restrained  the  freedom  of  thought" 
which  is  so  apt  to  run  into  **  suicidal  ex- 
cesses," I  cannot  help  thinking  that  that 
assumption  has  done  more  not  only  to 
foster  ** suicidal  excesses"  in  the  Church 
which  makes  it,  but  to  drive  the  Churches 
which  deny  it  into  **  suicidal  excesses  "  of 
another  kind,  than  any  other  equally  im- 
portant factor  in  the  history  of  revelation. 
I  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary  I  heartily 
join  Dr.  Newman  in  believing,  that  the 
only  attitude  of  mind  in  which  we  can 
hope  to  profit  by  revelation  is  that  of 
profound  humility  towards  an  infallible 
authority  above  us;  but  by  whom  is  it 
wielded,  by  man  or  by  God  ?  Where  la 
the  evidence,  or  the  vestige  of  evidence, 
that  since  Christ's  ascension  it  has  ever 
been  put  in  commission  in  human  hands 
at  all  ?  Was  not  one  apostle  rebuked  as 
Satan  the  moment  after  his  confession 
had  been  treated  as  putting  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  keys  of  the  new  kingdom? 
Was  not  another  avowedly  doubtful 
whether  in  certain  instances  he  spoke  by 
inspiration  or  only  out  of  bis  own  fallible 
judgment?  That  an  infallible  authority 
should  impart  wisdom  to  fallible  men  1 
can  understand ;  that  it  should  make  over 
its  own  infallibility  on  any  terms  to  fallible 
men,  I  cannot  unaerstand.  And  it  seema 
to  roe  that  the  result  of  the  assumption  in 
all  countries  which  have  accepted  the  in« 
fallible  Church,  haa  been  to  secure  indeed 
the  intellectual  ascendancy  of  dogma,  but 
often  at  the  cost  of  destroying  the  moral 
ascendancy  of  the  truths  of  which  dogma  is 
but  the  ikeletoD,    Roman  Catbolica  wbo* 
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lilce  Dr.  Newman,  noarish  themselves  on 
a  genuinely  spiritual  view  of  their  own 
theology,  seem  to  me  amooji^  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  But  what  seems  to  be  far  com* 
nooer  amongst  Roman  Catholic  nations 
than  ever  amongst  Protestant  nations,  is 
the  babit  of  assenting;  with  the  mind  to 
what  the  heart  ignores;  and  is  not  this 
the  direct  consequence  of  attaching  so 
much  importance  to  the  infallibility  of  a 
Cborch  of  which  the  earthly  cornerstone 
may  be  such  a  Judas  as  Alexander  Borgia  ? 
Id  his  remarkable  lecture — which  as  a 
youth  1  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  —  on 
''The  Political  State  of  Catholic  Coun- 
tries'no  Prejudice  to  the  Sanctity  of  the 
Church,"  1  remember  the  full  sympathy 
and  even  enthusiasm  with  which  I  heard 
Dr.  Newman  say  what  I  trust  a  great 
many  Protestants  would  say  with  him, 
that  the  Church 

aims  not  at  making  a  show,  but  at  doing  a 
work.  She  regards  this  world  and  all  that  is 
in  it  as  a  mere  shade,  as  dust  and  ashes,  com- 
pared  with  the  value  of  one  single  soul.  She 
holds  that  unless  she  can  in  her  own  way  do 
good  to  souls,  it  is  no  use  her  doing  anything ; 
she  holds  that  it  were  better  for  sun  and  moon 
to  drop  from  heaven,  for  the  earth  to  fail,  and 
for  the  many  millions  upon  it  to  die  of  starva- 
tion in  extremest  agony,  as  far  as  temporal 
affiiction  goes,  than  that  one  soul,  I  will  not 
say  shoula  be  lost,  but  should  commit  one 
single  venial  sin,  should  tell  one  wilful  untruth, 
though  it  harmed  no  one,  or  steal  one  poor 
farthmg  without  excuse.  She  considers  the 
action  of  this  world  and  the  action  of  the  soul 
simply  incommensurate,  viewed  in  their  respec- 
tire  spheres ;  she  would  rather  save  the  soul  of 
one  single  wild  bandit  of  Calabria,  or  whining 
beggar  of  Palermo,  than  draw  a  hundred  lines 
of  railroad  through  the  length  of  Italy,  or  carry 
out  a  sanitary  reform  in  its  fullest  details  in 
every  city  of  Sicily,  except  so  far  as  these 
great  national  works  tended  to  some  spiritual 
good  beyond  them. 

But,  then,  does  the  Church  habitually 
mean,  by  saving  the  soul,  what  I  am  sure 
Dr.  Newman  means  ?  Does  it  mean  put- 
ting an  abiding  purity  into  the  bandit  or 
the  beggar  —  making  him  holy  with  the 
holiness  of  Christ?  And  if  the  Church 
does  mean  this,  does  her  presumed  infalli- 
bility help  to  accomplish  it  ?  In  the  same 
remarkable  lecture  Dr.  Newman  drew  a 
picture  which  I  remember  to  have  sup- 
posed at  the  time  that  he  took  from  Ire- 
land. 

Take  a  mere  beggar-woman,  lazy,  ragged, 
filthy,  and  not  over  scrupulous  of  truth  (f  do 
not  say  she  has  arrived  at  perfection) "  [here 
he  was  so  overcome  by  his  own  sense  of  humor 
that  he  laoghed  behind  his  MS.,  then  crossed 


himself,  and  I  think  said  a  Pater  Noster  to 
himself  before  resuming]  —  **  but  if  she  is 
chaste,  and  sober,  and  cheerful,  and  |;oes  to 
her  religious  duties,  and  I  am  supposing  not 
at  all  an  impossible  case,  she  will,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Church,  have  a  prosp>ect  of  heaven,  quite 
closed  and  refused  to  the  State's  pattern  man, 
the  just,  the  upright,  the  generous,  the  hon- 
orable, the  conscientious,  if  he  be  all  this  not 
from  a  supernatural  power  (I  do  not  determine 
whether  this  is  likely  to  be  the  fact,  but  I  am 
contrasting  views  and  principles)  not  from  a 
supernatural  power,  but  from  mere  natural 
virtue. 

I  should  have  supposed  it  impossible  to 
be  at  heart  and  in  motive  really  just  and 
upright,  and  absolutely  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  be  really  '*  conscientious,"  from 
any  mere  natural  quality.  Indeed,  '*  vir- 
tue" does  not  seem  to  me,  in  its  highest 
meaning,  a  natural  quality  at  ail,  but  dis- 
tinctly a  supernatural  one,  though  1  would 
not  for  a  moment  deny  it  even  to  an  athe- 
ist who  should  follow,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, the  guidance  of  divine  light,  while 
supposing  himself  to  be  following  only 
his  own  best  instincts.  But  my  main 
criticism  on  that  passage  is  that  even  in 
the  country  of  which  I  suppose  Dr.  New- 
man to  have  been  thinking  when  he  de- 
picted the  chaste,  sober,  and  religious, 
though  lazy,  ragged,  and  untruthful  beg- 
gar-woman, the  Catholic  Church  has  failed 
to  bring  home  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  the  supernatural  character  of 
those  elementary  duties  on  which  Dr. 
Newman  himself  insists  so  justly.  Ire- 
land was  for  a  long  time  the  favourite 
Catholic  example  of  a  spiritual  nation,  not 
well  trained  in  those  secular  virtues  which 
are  at  the  roots  of  prosperity.  Is  Ireland 
that  favourite  example  still?  Does  not 
that  utter  want  of  moral  and  spiritual 
courage,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
peasantry,  far  and  wide,  have  submitted 
to  the  decrees  of  cruel  and  unscrupulous 
Ribbonmen,  and  have  sheltered  murder- 
ers from  their  well-earned  punishment,  at- 
test that  the  infallible  Church  has  not 
succeeded  in  bringing  home  even  the 
most  elementary  of  spiritual  duties  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people? 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  assump- 
tion of  infallibility  as  \o  dogma  has  tended 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  most  seriously  and  unduly  from 
the  great  danger  of  all  Churches  —  namely, 
the  willingness  to  accept  true  w^r/6- about 
God,  in  the  place  of  real  spiritual  acts 
founded  on  the  love  of  bis  righteousness. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  a  few 
words  on  one  of  the  roost  momentous  of 
"Dr.  Newman's  books,  that  great  book  on 
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•♦Development  of  Christian  Doctrine," 
which  was  destined  to  anticipate  so  curi- 
ously, in  the  ecclesiastical  field,  much  that 
Mr.  Darwin  had  to  tell  us  in  the  field  of 
biology.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  book, 
and  one  from  which  Protestants  might 
learn  much  —  much  that  thev  might  use 
a^rainst  Dr.  Newman,  much  also  that  they 
mi^bt  accept  from  him  and  apply  for 
their  own  benefit.  Now,  it  does  not,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  admit  of  doubt  that  we 
ought  to  examine  most  carefully,  as  evi- 
dence  of  what  a  divine  revelation  was,  if 
we  once  believe  that  such  a  revelation  has 
been  given,  what  impression  it  actually 
produced  on  the  generation  which  received 
it,  and  on  its  immediate  successors.  We 
cannot  and  ought'  not  to  treat  what  we 
believe  to  come  from  above  as  we  should 
what  comes  from  our  own  mixed  nature. 
We  must  admit  fully  the  possibility  that 
revelation  may  contain  elements  which 
we  cannot  easily  apprehend,  elements 
which  it  takes  even  the  faithful  observance 
of  many  generations  to  apprehend  and 
justify,  elements  which  assert  their  full 
influence  over  believers  very  gradually, 
but  then  turn  out  to  be  of  unspeakable  im- 
portance. It  has  therefore  always  seemed 
to  me  that  Protestants  are  far  too  anxious 
to  depreciate  the  immense  importance  of 
the  appeal  to  the  actual  Christianity  of  the 
Apostolic  fathers  and  the  Church  of  the 
second  century.  To  know  fully  what 
Christianity  was  we  must  know  not  only 
what  the  Apostles  have  left  to  us  in  a  docu- 
mentary form  as  the  drift  of  their  teach- 
ing, but  what  was  the  immediate  effect  of 
what  they  taught,  what  the  early  Church 
believed  that  it  had  really  received  from 
them,  what  the  type  of  Christianity  was 
after  it  had  been  impressed  on  a  genera- 
tion born  in  communion  with  the  Church. 
No  book  has  done  more  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  this  historic  treatment  than 
Dr.  Newman's  •♦  Essay  on  Develop- 
ment; "none,  I  think,  to  lay  down  truer 
rules  for  genuine  development;  none, 
perhaps,  to  illustrate  those  rules  less  for- 
tunately or  with  more  preconceived  bias. 
But  who  can  fail  to  be  grateful  to  the  man 
who  has  insisted  that  a  genuine  "  develop- 
ment'' of  revealed  truth  must  preserve 
intact  the  original  type,  must  keep  con- 
tinuously to  the  principles  of  the  primitive 
doctrinal  teaching,  must  show  the  power 
adequately  to  assimilate  nutriment  foreign 
yet  subservient  to  it  and  to  throw  off  alien 
material,  must  be  able  to  show  early  indi- 
cations that  such  a  development  would  be 
likely,  must  be  logically  consistent  with 
all  that  was  originally  taught,  must  be  able 


to  protect  itself  by  "preservative  addi- 
tions*' which  secure  the  type  instead  of 
altering  it,  and,  finally,  must  show  tenacity 
of  life  ?  How  far  Dr.  Newman's  instances 
of  those  tests  of  development  make  good 
his  own  position  is  a  very  difiEerent  ques- 
tion indeed  — is,  indeed,  a  question  like 
that  whether  the  House  of  Commons  can 
be  considered  a  •*  preservative  addition  " 
to  the  monarchy,  or  rather  an  addition 
which,  while  it  has  preserved  it  for  centu- 
ries, is  likely  some  day  to  supersede  it. 
But  what  I  hold  to  lie  the  enormous  value 
of  Dr.  Newman's  essay  is  that  it  puts  us 
on  the  way  to  a  irue  investigation  of  the 
claims  of  our  various  Churches  to  repre- 
sent the  primitive  revelation  of  Christ. 
Do  we  or  do  we  not  preserve  the  original 
type  ?  Do  we  or  do  we  not  show  a  conti- 
nuity of  principle  with  that  primitive  Chris- 
tianity? Do  we  show  any  power  of  as- 
similating life  from  without,  and  impos- 
ing the  structural  law  of  Christian  hearts 
upon  that  life  from  without  ?  Can  we 
show  the  power  to  reject  as  alien  to  us 
what  is  poisonous  to  Christian  habits  of 
life  ?  Can  we  show  early  anticipations  of 
our  modern  religious  developments  ?  Can 
we  show  our  logical  continuity  with  the 
old  teaching?  Are  our  **  preservative  ad- 
ditions "  monstrous  innovations  tending 
to  the  neglect  of  the  deepest  truths  or 
real  provisions  for  the  security  of  the 
Christian  life?  And  is  there  true  buoy- 
ancy and  vital  tenacity  in  our  develop- 
ments, or  an  ever-growing  languor  of  life  ? 
All  these  are  questions  which  are  no  less 
relevant,  and  far  more  important,  in  regard 
to  developments  of  revelation,  than  they 
are  in  biology  in  determining  whether  cer- 
tain changes  of  structure  cause  an  im- 
provement or  a  marked  degeneration  of 
the  stock  which  exhibits  them.  One  of 
the  great  evidences  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
genius  is  the  proof  that  his  mind  was  run- 
ning on  the  tests  of  genuine  developments 
and  corruptions  in  doctrine,  long  years 
before  the  mind  of  the  day  had  been  awak- 
ened by  Darwin  and  his  contemporaries 
to  the  true  touchstone  of  development  or 
degeneration  in  biological  forms. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  I  must 
make  some  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion what  the  drift  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
best  teaching  really  is. 

In  the  first  place,  though  a  great  idealist 
—  one  of  the  greatest  of  idealists  in  this 
sense,  that  for  him  all  material  things  are 
symbols,  and  all  spiritual  things  the  most 
vivid  of  realities  —  no  one  has  pressed 
home  upon  us  more  powerfully,  1  might 
almost  say  more  painfully,  the  di£Eerence 
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bet  ween  an  on  real  state  of  mind  and  a 
real  state  of  nnind,  between  unreal  words 
aDd  real  words.     Such  a  sermon  as  that 
on  "  The  Religious  Use  of  Excited  Feel- 
logs  "(Parochial  Sermons,  vol.  i.«  sermon 
ixX  h^s   io   it  all  that  is  sound  in   the 
practice  of  religious  revivals,  as   well  as 
the  antidote  for  all  that  is  unsound.     It  is 
a  death  blow   to  that  unreality  of   mind 
which  revels  in  agonies  of  remorse  and 
tumults  of  devotion,  and  does  not  reflect 
that, as  Dr.  Newman  teaches,  "emotion 
aod  passion  are  in  our  power  indeed  to 
repress,  but  not  to  excite ;  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  tumults  and  swellings  of  the 
heart,  foster  them   as  we  will,  and  when 
that  time  comes  the  poor  misused  soul  is 
lelt   exhausted    and    resoorceless."     No 
utilitarian  teacher  has  ever  pressed  home 
so  sternly  as  Newman  the  need  of  deeds 
to  give  any  real  significance  to  words,  or 
even  to  our  feelings;    no  one  has  ever 
made  us  recognize  as  he  has  done  that 
ri^ht  words  and  even  right  feelings  are 
but  the  shadows  of  things,  and  that  it  is 
ooly  by  the  help  of  actions  that  we  can 
ever  learn  to  fathom  the  depth  of  our  own 
words,  or  to  turn  to  good  account  our  oth- 
erwise  idle    emotions.      "  Let  not  your 
words  run  00,*' he  tells  us;  ** force  everv 
one  of  them  into  action  as  it  goes '*  (/i^/V/, 
vol.  i.,  p.  70).     *'  In  dreams  we  sometimes 
move  our  arms  to  see  if  we  are  awake  or 
not,  and  so  we  are  awakened.     This  is 
the  way  to  keep  your  heart  awake  also. 
Try  yourself  daily  in  little  deeds,  to  prove 
that  your  faith  is   more  than   a  deceit" 
{ihid,^  vol.  i.,  p.  71).     How  scathing  is  his 
laa^uage  towards  men  who  indulge  in  the 
iocuicatioo  of   truths  which  they  do  not 
embody  io  their  own  lives.     He  tells  us 
his  opinion  of  mere  men  of  literature  in 
00  ambiguous  language :  *'  A  man  of  lit- 
erature is  considered  to  preserve  his  dig 
oily  by  doing  nothing,  and  when  he  pro- 
ceeds forward  into  action,  he  is  thought 
to  lose  his  position,  as  if  he  was  degrad- 
iog  bis  calling  by  enthusiasm  and  becom- 
iog  a  politician    or   a  partisan.     Hence 
mere  literary  men  are  able  to  say  strong 
things  against  the  opinions  of  their  age, 
whether  religious  or  political,  without  of- 
fence, because  no  one  thinks  they  mean 
uything  by  them.     They  are  not  expect- 
ed to  go  forward  to  act  upon  them,  and 
mere  words  hurt  00  one  '*  (/i^/V/.,  vol.  v.,  p. 
42)     And  yet  he  says :  **  To  make  profes- 
sions is  to  play  with  edged  tools  unless 
we  attend  to  what  we  are  saying.     Words 
have  a  meaning  whether  we  mean   that 
noeaoiog  or  pot ;  and  they  are  imputed  to 
tis  io  their  real  meaning  when  our  not 


meaning  it  is  our  own  fault  "  (/^/V/.,  vol.  v., 
P-  33)'  No  one  has  done  so  much  as 
Newman  to  teach  us  at  once  how  little 
and  how  much  words  may  mean,  how  to 
one  man  they  are  the  mere  tools  by  which 
to  move  others,  for  their  own  selfish  ad- 
vantage, while  to  another  they  are  the 
buoys  floating  on  the  surface  by  which 
the  sunken  reefs  and  quicksands  are 
mapped  out,  and  the  whole  configuration 
of  the  invisible  depths  of  human  nature, 
as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  innumerable 
soundings,  is  brought  to  light. 

Again,  no  one  has  laid  to  heart  like 
Newman,  and  made  us  lay  to  heart  also, 
the  comparatively  small  influence  of  mere 
logic,  and  the  vast  influence  of  unconscious 
assumptions  —  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  —  over  the  whole  history  of  our 
inward  lives.  It  is  hot  too  much  to  say 
that  Newman  has  been  the  first  to  illus- 
trate the  almost  automatic  influence  ex- 
erted by  prepossessions  and  assumptions, 
once  fairly  implanted  in  the  heart  and 
mind,  in  leavening  the  whole  nature ;  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  taught  us  that  all 
minds,  however  deeply  steeped  in  a  world 
of  false  teaching,  are  given  some  chance 
of  struggling  and  finding  their  way  to 
something  better,  and  that  our  spiritual 
life  depends  on  our  eagerly  using  that 
chance,  and  voluntarily  submitting  our- 
selves ever  more  and  more  as  time  goes 
on,  both  consciously  and  unconsciously, 
to  the  higher  influence  which  has  thus 
touched  our  lives.  Newman  anticipated 
not  ooly  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution 
in  its  relation  to  religion,  but  also  the 
modern  doctrine  of  the  automatic  and 
unconscious  influence  of  ideal  ferments 
over  the  character  of  our  thought,  and 
the  effect  produced  by  the  latent  heat 
which  in  critical  moments  they  will  give 
out  on  the  formation  of  our  convictions. 

There  is  good  reason  [he  told  the  University 
of  Oxford  furty-two  years  ago]  for  saying  that 
the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  need  not 
even  be  recognized  by  the  parties  possessing 
it.  It  is  no  proof  that  persons  are  not  pos- 
sessed, because  they  are  not  conscious,  of  an 
idea.  Nothing  is  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence, whether  in  things  sensible  or  intel- 
lectual, than  the  existence  of  such  unperceived 
impressions.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  certain  persons  do  not  know  themselves, 
but  that  they  are  ruled  by  views,  feelings, 
prejudices,  objects,  which  they  do  not  recog- 
nize ?  How  common  is  it  to  be  exhilarated  or 
depressed,  we  do  not  recollect  why,  though  we 
are  aware  that  something  has  been  told  us,  or 
has  happened,  good  or  bad,  which  accounts  for 
our  feeling,  could  we  but  recall  it  I  What  is 
memory  itself  but  a  vast  magazine  of  such  dor- 
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mant,  but  present  and  excitable  ideas  ?  Or  con- 
sider when  persons  would  trace  the  history  of 
their  own  opinions  in  past  years,  how  bamed 
thev  are  in  the  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  this  or 
that  conviction,  their  system  of  thought  having 
been  all  the  while  in  continual,  gradual,  tran- 
quil expansion ;  so  that  it  were  as  easv  to  foU 
low  the  growth  of  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  "first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear,*'  as  to  chronicle  changes  which  in- 
volved no  abrupt  revolution,  or  reaction,  or 
fickleness  of  mind,  but  have  been  the  birth  of 
an  idea,  the  development  in  explicit  form,  of 
what  was  already  latent  within  it  Moreover 
it  isxa  question  whether  that  strange  and  pain- 
ful feeling  of  unreality  which  religious  men 
experience  from  time  to  time,  when  nothing 
seems  true,  or  good,  or  right,  or  profitable, 
when  faith  seems  a  name,  and  duty  a  mockery, 
and  all  endeavors  to  do  right  absurd  and  hope- 
less, and  all  things  forlorn  and  dreary,  as  if 
religion  was  wiped  out  of  the  world,  may  not 
be  the  direct  effect  of  the  temporary  obscura- 
tion of  some  master  vision  which  unconsciously 
supplies  the  mind  with  spiritual  life  and  peace. 
(University  Sermons,  pp.  321-2.) 

No  one,  tbeo,  can  doubt  that  Cardinal 
Newman  has  in  relation  to  religioo  fore- 
stalled the  leading;  scientific  ideas  of  his 
younger  contemporaries  —  the  conception 
of  evolution,  and  the  conception  of  latent, 
or  as  some  people  call  it,  unconscious 
thoufi;ht^-io  moulding  human  life,  —  that 
his  unique  position  consists  in  this,  that 
while  most  of  those  for  whom  these  ideas 
have  had  a  great  fascination  have  used 
them  rather  tor  the  purpose  of  supersed- 
in|2^  revelation,  and  explaining  or  trying  to 
explain  how  we  might  have  attained  all 
the  advantages  of  faith  without  faith, 
Newman  has  steadily  used  these  scientific 
ideas  in  subordination  to  that  master  key 
of  all  our  being  which  he  has  found  in 
revelation.  And  yet,  instead  of  being  di* 
verted  from  the  study  of  natural  laws  by 
his  profound  devotion  to  things  spiritual, 
that  devotion  seems  to  have  quickened 
tenfold  his  keenness  of  eye  for  the  natural 
history  of  man's  mind,  which  he  always 
rightly  regards  as  the  very  basis  upon 
which  all  supernatural  teaching  is  neces- 
sarily founded  and  superinduced. 

How  shall  I  gather  up  in  one  expres- 
sion the  great  cardinal's  characteristics? 
Shelley,  with  that  curious  want  of  dis- 
crimination for  spiritual  things  which  he 
combined  so  strangely  with  a  delight  in 
what  is  unearthly,  called  Byron,  in  his 
**Adonais,"  *Mhe  pilgrim  of  eternity.** 
Of  course  it  was  **Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage*' which  suggested  to  him  this 
most  inappropriate  epithet ;  for  never  was 
there  a  fine  thought  and  expreisioo  more 


cruelly  misapplied  than  when  this  term 
was  applied  to  Byron,  who,  as  Arnold  has 
so  grandly  said,  bore 

With  haughty  scorn  that  mocked  the  smart 
From  Europe  to  the  iEtolian  shore 
The  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart. 

All  that  was  most  delirious  and  roost  trao- 
sient  in  what  Shakespeare  calls  "  life's 
fitful  fever*' Byron  experienced  and  con- 
fided to  the  world,  while  of  eternity  in 
time  he  never  seems  to  have  had  a  dream. 
But  for  eighty-four  years  Newman  has 
lived  amongst  us  as  though  he  had  no 
continuing  city  here,  and  comparatively 
very  early  in  life  he  became  aware  that 
this  was  his  destiny.  In  one  verv  beauti- 
ful, sonnet  he  speaks  of  his  youthful  hopes 
of  **  Isaac's  pure  blessing  and  a  verdant 
home,"  but  tells  us  that  he  has  been  led 
on  step  by  step  till  he  was  found  **a  pil- 
grim pale  with  Paul's  sad  girdle  bound.** 
And  no  one  has  made  us  feel  as  he  has 
done  the  detachment  of  the  pilgrim  from 
all  earth's  closest  ties,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  enters  so  vividiv  into  every 
change  that  affects  the  moral  and  religious 
prospects  not  only  of  his  own  Church  but 
of  our  whole  nation.  The  vivid  pulse  of 
time  is  to  him  the  faint  symbol  of  eternal 
interests  behind  and  beyond  time.  In  his 
wonderful  poem  on  death,  which  he  calls 
"The  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  he  makes 
the  angel  say  to  the  passing  soul,  **  It  is 
the  very  energy  of  thought  that  keeps  thee 
from  thy  God.'*  And  while  it  was  energy 
of  thought,  no  doubt,  which  kept  Newman 

—  I  wish  it  had. kept  him  permanently  — 
from  the  Church  in  which  he  found  refuge 

—  nay,  which  kept  him  for  two  years  from 
that  Church  even  after  he  had  taken  final 
leave  of  his  Anglican  friends,  it  is  energy 
of  thought,  too,  which  has  kept  his  life 
from  being  merged  in  the  great  Church 
he  has  joined,  and  which  has  indeed  made 
him  almost  as  much  of  a  pilgrim  since  he 
joined  it  as  he  was  for  the  ten  previous 
years  when  **  through  words  and  things  " 
he  went  **  sounding  on  his  dim  and  peril- 
ous way.**  He  has  ever  been  a  pilgrim, 
and  a  "  pilgrim  of  eternity,"  if  a  pilgrim  of 
eternity  means  the  pilgrim  who  is  severed 
by  his  love  for  eternal  things  from  that 
•whirl  and  eddy  of  temporary  interests  in 

which  so  many  of  us  turn  giddy  and  lose 
our  heads.  May  I  not  indeed  sum  up 
Newman  in  the  noble  words  in  which  his 
friend  Keble  describes  the  seer  and  the 
watchman  who  gaze  through  a  twilight 
**  neither  clear  nor  dark,"  in  their  vigil  lor 
the  signs  of  God*s  coming?  — 
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That  is  the  heart  for  tbottghtf  ul  seer, 
Watching,  in  trance,  nor  dark  nor  clear, 
Tb'  appalling  future  as  it  nearer  draws  t 
His  spirit  calm*d  the  storm  to  meet. 
Feeling  the  rock  beneath  his  feet. 
And  tracing  through  the  cloud  th'  eternal 
cause« 

That  is  the  heart  for  watchman  true, 

Wailing  to  see  what  God  will  do. 

As  o'er  the  Church  the  gathVin^  twilight  falls : 
No  more  he  strains  his  his  wistful  eye 
If  chance  the  golden  hours  be  nigh, 

By  youthful  hope  seen  beaming  round  her 
walls. 

Forc'd  from  his  shadowy  paradise, 
His  thoughts  to  Heaven  the  steadier  rise : 
There  seek  his  answer  when  the  world  re* 
proves  s 

Contented  in  his  darkling  round 

If  only  he  be  faithful  found 
When  from  the  East  th*  eternal  morning  moves. 

Aod  yet  even  this  would  ^ive  too  strong 
an  impression  of  the  mere  hermit  and 
recluse.  Newmao  is  oetther.  The  ten- 
derness of  his  heart  is  at  least  as  unique 
ai  the  detachment  of  bis  soul  from  earthly 
ioierests.  And  I  cannot  impress  this  bet- 
ter than  by  concludtnj(  with  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  words,  in  which,  two  years  before 
he  finally  left  it,  Newmao  took  his  fare- 
well of  the  Church  of  En^^land. 

0  kind  and  affectionate  hearts,  O  loving 
friends,  should  you  know  any  one  whose  lot  it 
hu  been,  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  in 
some  degree  to  help  you  ...  if  he  has  ever 
told  you  what  you  knew  about  yourselves  or 
what  you  did  not  know,  has  read  to  you  your 
wants  or  feelings  and  comforted  you  by  the 
very  reading;  has  made  you  feel  that  there 
was  a  higher  life  than  this  daily  one  and  a 
brighter  world  than  that  you  see ;  or  encour- 
aged  you,  or  sobered  you,  or  opened  a  way  to 
lie  inquiring,  or  soothed  the  perplexed ;  if 
what  be  has  said  or  done  has  ever  made  you 
take  interest  in  him  and  feel  well  inclined 
towards  him,  remember  such  a  one  in  time  to 
come  though  you  hear  him  not,  and  pray  for 
him  that  in  all  things  he  may  know  God's  will, 
and  at  all  times  he  may  be  ready  to  fulfil  it 
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BY  ISABELLA  BIRD  BISHOP,  AUTHOR  OF  *'  UN- 
BEATEN TRACKS  IN  JAPAN,"  **A  LADY'S 
RIDE  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,"  ETC 

III. 

I  MUST  now  return  to  the  route  hither. 
I  am  somewbat  hazy  about  the  different 


localities.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Hassan 
speaks  so  little  English,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  the  names  as  pronounced  by 
him  with  those  in  the  handbook.  How- 
ever, topographical  information  can  be 
got  anywhere.  Long,  long  ai;o,  when  we 
were  absorbed  with  Forster's  "Voice  of 
Israel  from  the  Rocks  of  Sinai,"  how  un- 
likely it  seemed  that  I  should  pass  through 
the  **  Written  Valley  " !  Forster*s  ingen- 
ious theory  is  now,  I  believe,  quite  ex- 
ploded, and  the  inscriptions  which  cover 
the  rocks  of  the  Wady  Mokatteb  are  re- 
ferred to  a  much  later  date  than  the  time 
of  the  wanderings. 

In  the  Wadv  Sidreh,  where  the  grey 
granite  gives  place  to  colored  sandstone, 
I  saw  the  first  inscription,  and,  turning  up 
another  valley,  visited  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, which  are  reputed  to  be  among 
the  oldest  in  the  world  anterior  to  the 
exodus.  The  *«  Written  Valley,"  is,  how- 
ever, the  next  one  —  Mokatteb  —  and  with 
this  I  was  disappointed.  There  is  no 
look  of  solid,  earnest  labor  about  the  in- 
scriptions. They  are  mostly  scrawled 
carelessly  and  slightly  on  a  sandstone 
which  is  very  easily  worked.  They  are 
untidy  and  illiterate-looking.  Their  height 
is  not  great,  and  they  are  nearly  always 
on  rocks  easy  of  access.  The  careless- 
ness and  apparent  baste  in  which  they 
have  been  scratched  is  in  contrast  with 
the  solid  carefulness  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  which  are  their  neigh- 
bors. They  are  a  heterogeneous  medley 
of  Greek,  Arabic,  Latin,  and  other  char- 
acters, and  names  mixed  up  with  crosses, 
the  cross  sometimes  placed  between  the 
Greek  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  with  child- 
ish and  grotesque  representations  of  ani- 
mals. I  think  that  the  ibis  occurs  the 
most  frequently,  but  it  is  the  ibis  carica- 
tured, butting  other  animals  with  enor- 
mously exaggerated  horns.  Besides  the 
ibis  there  are  donkeys,  horses,  and  dogs, 
and  there  is  a  man  riding  on  a  horse  or 
ass,  sitting  very  near  its  tail,  and  carrying 
a  cross.  The  Greek  word  polloi  occurs, 
I  think,  several  times.  Many  of  the  in- 
scriptions, according  to  Professor  Palmer, 
are  in  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaic  tongue.  I 
think  that  the  consensus  of  learned  opin- 
ion is  that  they  are  of  a  date  not  ear- 
lier than  the  fourth  century,  and  that  they 
are  the  work  of  Christian  hermits  and  pil- 
grims. There  is  very  little  about  them 
which  is  interesting  to  me,  while  1  could 
not  but  look  with  profound  reverence  on 
the  Egyptian  tablets  of  the  ancient  Ma- 
ghdra.  The  turauoise  mines,  of  which 
they  record  the  discovery  and  the  work- 
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ings,  have  not  been  worked  by  the  Egyp- 
tians for  three  thousand  years. 

Leaving  the  Wady  Mokatteb,  we  en- 
tered a  wide  valley  strewn  with  large 
boulders,  and,  after  passing  at  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Nisreen  a  number  of  stone  cir- 
cles closely  grouped,  containing  cists  with 
covering  slabs  in  which  human  bones  and 
other  relics  have  been  found,  we  entered 
the  Wady  Feiran,  from  the  open  reaches 
of  the  earlier  part  of  which  there  are  mag- 
nificent views  of  Gebel  Serbal  and  the 
neighboring  peaks.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  I  had  assuaged  my  thirst  and  had 
rested  under  the  palms  of  the  oasts  of 
Fe'ran  that  I  realized  the  extreme  gran- 
deur of  this  magnificent  wady,  which  as 
it  narrows  grows  more  sublime  at  every 
step. 

After  the  sun-scorched,  waterless  wastes 
of  the  desert,  the  grand  oasis  of  Feiran 
seems  almost  paradise,  yet  it  is  paradise 
by  comparison  only.  An  oasis  is  not 
nearly  as  beautiful  as  I  expected  it  would 
be,  not  so  beautiful  as  the  mirage  with  its 
mirrored  palms.  This  oasis  is  a  succes- 
sion of  wadys,  which  are  at  first  long,  open 
stretches  of  crisp  gravel,  then  narrower 
valleys  which  narrow  fast  as  they  run  east- 
wards, and  the  scenery  becomes  grander 
at  every  step.  When  the  sublimity  of  des- 
olation and  grandeur  can  go  no  farther  a 
clump  of  palms  gives  a  little  rest  to  the 
aching  eyes,  and  this  is  but  the  precursor 
of  the  unique  palm-grove  of  Feiran,  an  as- 
semblaj^e  reputed  to  consist  of  five  thou- 
sand palms,  large  and  small.  These  palms 
follow  the  eastward  windings  of  the  valley 
for  some  distance.  The  wild  date-palm  is 
shaggy  and  unkempt.  Its  naturally  th'ck 
stem  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
out  of  proportion  to  its  crown  of  fronds  as 
each  year  two  or  three  of  these  fronds 
wither  and  turn  downwards,  gradually 
casing  the  stem  with  a  rude  thatch,  while 
the  crown  itself  looks  mangy  and  ragged. 
The  cultivated  date-palm,  though  never  so 
graceful  as  the  areca  or  coco-palms,  is  a 
fine  object,  specially  in  an  oasis.  Its 
withered  leaves  are  carefully  trimmed  off, 
and  at  this  season  the  rich  gold-colored 
clusters  of  the  young  dates  contrast  beau- 
tifully with  the  sturdy  dark-green  fronds. 
Hassan  tells  me  that  all  the  Hedaween  of 
the  peninsula  are  ** palm-owners"  in  Fei- 
ran, some  sheykhs  owning  as  many  as 
fifty,  and  the  tribesmen  having  occasion- 
ally only  one.  He  says  that  when  the 
dates  are  ripe  there  is  a  great  assemblage 
at  the  oasis.  As  each  mature  tree  bears 
about  a  hundredweight  of  dates,  the  prod- 
uce is  of  much  value,  both  as  food  and 


merchandise.  Several  groups  of  palms 
belonging  to  the  wealthy  are  walled  round 
with  rough  stones.  Besides  the  palms 
there  is  much  tamarisk  scrub,  and  patches 
of  barley  are  now  growing.  A  number  of 
goats  gave  some  life  to  the  valley.  Ac- 
cording to  custom,  I  presented  my  escort 
with  a  kid. 

The  valley  is  inhabited  at  present  by  a 
few  Bedaween,  chiefly  women,  who  tend 
the  goats  and  the  crops.  They  shelter 
themselves  in  holes  in  the  rocks  and  in 
rude  huts  made  of  palm-leaves.  These 
women  look  very  poor.  They  wear  one 
cotton  garment,  and  are  closely  veiled 
—  that  is,  a  piece  of  black  cotton  cloth 
conceals  all  the  face  but  the  eyes.  With 
some  difficulty  I  got  one  of  them  to  show 
me  her  face.  She  was  dark,  unwashed, 
and  dark-eyed,  and  her  skin  much  lined 
with  toil.  She  wore  a  ring  in  her  nose 
and  some  broken  bits  of  turquoise  as  a 
necklace.  She  was  almost  repulsive-look- 
ing. 1  wished  that  I  had  not  asked  her  to 
unveil. 

At  the  head  of  the  wady  a  spring  bursts 
from  the  ground  with  violence,  and  dwin- 
dling for  a  mile,  disappears  in  the  sand. 
The  rugged  valley  of  Wady  Aleyat  enters 
the  head  of  the  wady,  and  the  view  of 
Gebel  Serbal  which  it  opens  up  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  mountain  views  that 
I  ever  saw.  After  the  awful  thirst  the 
rest  under  the  palm-grove  of  Feiran  re- 
freshed me,  and  the  later  hours  of  that 
day's  journey  were  more  tolerable.  The 
wind  went  to  the  west  a  little,  and  the 
temperature  fell  a  few  degrees ;  the  sky 
lost  its  glaring  whiteness  and  became  in- 
tensely blue,  and  the  color  of  the  many 
peaks  of  Gebel  Serbal,  seen  above  the 
deeper  and  more  violet  atmosphere  which 
filled  the  ravines  at  its  base,  was  incon- 
ceivably lovely.  There,  in  the  open  space 
created  by  the  junction  of  the  wadys,  and 
close  to  the  ruin-crowned  hill  of  £1  Ma- 
harrad,  the  tent  was  pitched.  Gebel 
Serbal  is  the  pride  of  the  peninsula.  A 
grander  mountain  form  could  not  be  seen. 
It  is  a  chaotic  mass  of  granite  peaks,  di- 
vided by  deep  ravines,  and  rising  so  pre- 
cipitously as  to  appear  inaccessible  from 
my  point  of  view.  The  Bedaween  say 
that  there  are  five  peaks.  As  the  sun 
sank  the  blue  intensified,  then  changed  to 
a  gorgeous  violet,  then  the  peaks  ethereal- 
ized  and  gleamed  like  amethysts.  Grad- 
ually the  color  in  the  ravines  and  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  faded  into  an  indigo 
grev,  which  slowly  enfolded  all  the  wadys, 
rocks,  and  desert  peaks;  but  long  after 
all  color  had  faded  from  the  lower  world 
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aod  the  twilight  had  come,  the  peaks  of 
Gebcl  Serbal,  ficrj  red«  as  if  self-1  ami  nous, 
l^ieanied  avaiost  the  twilight  sky.  Thee 
thej  weot  out  ooe  by  one,  and  the  stars, 
cold  and  pale,  bong  above  the  silent 
desert. 

The  Bedaweeo  feasted  on  the  kid  which 
I  had  sivea  them,  and  we  all  had  abun- 
dance of  good  water.  They  had  brought 
firewood  from  Feiran,  and  when  the  dark- 
ness came  the  red  light  from  their  fire 
lighted  op  the  neighboring  mountains  and 
made  me  think  of  the  Pillar  of  Fire  which 
had,  probably  near  this  spot,  lighted  these 
iame  monotain-sides.  Contrary  to  my 
usQal  practice,  I  sat  at  my  tent-door  tijl 
midnight.  Nearly  all  recent  scholarship, 
however  divided  and  uncertain  as  to  most 
of  the  localities  of  the  Israelitish  wander- 
iogs,  is  agreed  that  Israel  passed  to  Sinai 
by  the  Wady  Feiran,  making  a  long  halt 
by  its  waters.  It  is  probable  that  the 
tnttle  of  Rephidim  was  fought  near  this 
spot,  that  the  little  hill  of  Gebel  el  Ta- 
hooneh  was  the  mount  from  which  Moses 
witnessed  that  great  fight  between  Israel 
and  Amalek,  that  the  altar  was  built  there, 
and  that  to  Feiran  Jethro  came  to  visit 
Moses,  and  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  Jehovah  was  God  above  all  gods. 
These  events  all  stood  out  that  night  as 
though  they  were  facts  of  our  own  time. 
Early  the  next  morning,  before  the  sun 
was  fully  risen,  and  while  the  camels  and 
the  Bedaween  were  still  lying  round  the 
emliers  of  the  bivouac  fire,  I  climbed  up 
the  little  hill  of  £1  Maharrad  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  wadys  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the 
old  episcopal  city  of  Pharan  —  most 
mooroful  ruins  in  a  solitary  place.  The 
convent  and  church,  in  a  state  of  undraped 
roio,  are  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Capitals, 
broken  shafts,  and  carved  stones  lie  about 
io  profusion,  and  these  and  the  size  of  the 
vails  show  it  to  have  been  a  building  of 
much  importance.  The  principal  walls  of 
the  convent  also  remain.  These  are  partly 
adobe  and  partly  flat  stones  and  mud. 
The  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  hil- 
lock with  the  wady  is  the  site  of  the  town 
of  Pharan,  formerly  a  walled  citv.  The 
remains  have  the  appearance  of  a  very 
picturesque  fortification.  Parts  of  the 
walls  are  of  unhewn  boulders,  and  are 
aboot  seven  feet  high  and  four  feet  thick, 
the  middle  being  composed  of  rubble.  To 
the  west,  in  a  bank.^of  alluvium,  is  the 
cemetery.  Many  of  the  tombs  are  cut  io 
the  face  of  the  rock,  and  their  entrances 
are  closed  by  big  slabs  of  stones.  Others 
are  built  up  with  mud  and  stones.  The 
tombs  are  very  numerous,  and  are  still 
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;  used  by  the  wandering  Bedaween.  On 
the  opposite  hillock,  which  I  also  went 
i  up,  there  are  uncouth  ruins  of  a  chapel, 
pillars  of  red  sandstone  of  a  square  shape, 
and  the  form  of  the  apse  stilt  remains. 
In  600,  Antoninus  Martyr  says  that  a 
chapel  stood  on  the  spot  from  which 
Moses  viewed  the  battle  of  Rephidim. 
This  chapel  was  turned  into  a  mosque 
afterwards.  The  whole  flight  of  rude 
steps  which  leads  up  to  it  from  Wady 
Feiran  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  small 
chapels,  many  of  which  are  built  over  the 
cells  or  tombs  of  hermits.  In  truth,  this 
now  solitary  and  desolate  region  must 
once,  owing  to  its  sanctity,  have  had  a 
considerable  population.  Besides  several 
monastic  establishments,  of  which  the 
ruins  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gebel 
Serbal,  the  sides  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Wady  Feiran  are  honeycombed  by  the 
cells  of  anchorites,  who  are  described  as 
having  sat  *Mike  a  lot  of  rabbits  at  the 
mouths  of  their  holes.'*  There  are  num- 
bers of  tombs  likewise,  with  two  tiers  of 
loculi.  These  lie  east  and  west.  There 
are  also  Bedaween  graves,  denoted  by 
cairns  of  stones,  scattered  liberally  about. 
But  where  are  the  sepulchres  of  those 
"  whose  carcases  fell  io  the  wilderness?" 

After  four  miles  of  palms,  tamarisks, 
maize,  tobacco,  grasses,  rushes,  moss,  and 
marsh  plants,  and  the  occasional  tinkle  of 
water  rippling  among  rushes  and  mosses, 
the  arid  desolation  of  the  desert  is  more 
trying  than  ever.  Besides  glories  and 
freaks  of  color  such  as  I  never  saw  before, 
and  assemblages  of  mountain  peaks  four, 
five,  six  thousand  feet  in  height,  just  be- 
yond the  Wady  Feiran  there  is  a  singularly 
startling  effect,  as  if  of  colossal  ruins  of 
temples  and  cities,  produced  by  detached 
masses  of  a  yellow  rock,  so  soft  as  to 
appear  solidified  mud.  These  strange 
semblances  stand  out  from  the  black  and 
grey  mountain  masses  behind  them  with 
strange  suggestions  of  a  glory  that  never 
was.  Farther  east  the  wady  along  which 
we  marched  suddenly  contracted,  and  we 
passed  through  a  rocky  gateway  about 
one  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  wide,  with 
sides  so  smoothly  channelled  as  nearly  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  chisel  has  been 
at  work  upon  them. 

The  Wady  esh  Sheykh,  to  which  I 
moved  early  this  morning  in  order  to 
spend  the  Sunday  quietly,  is  about  six 
miles  from  the  Wady  Feiran.  It  is  the 
great  wady  of  the  peninsula,  an  expanse 
of  boulder-strewn  gravel,  sometimes  five 
miles  wide,  with  shelving  reaches,  on 
which    in   another   region    innumerable 
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herds  would  find  pasturage.  It  is  named 
after  a  Mussulman  saint  whose  tomb  is  a 
shrine  of  Bedaween  pilgrimage.  At  this 
point  I  only  touch  the  entrance  of  this 
great  wady,  returning  to  morrow  nearly  to 
the  gate  of  rock,  through  which  we  pass 
to  take  another  route  to  Sinai. 

This  has  been  a  singular  Easter  Sun- 
day. The  like  of  it  I  shall  never  spend 
again.  I  have  read  through  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  Exodus.  The  Bible  is  to  me  now, 
and  I  hope  for  my  life,  a  new  book,  vivi- 
fied, illuminated,  intensified,  and  —  I  say 
it  very  reverently  —  its  credibility  is  so 
marvellously  enhanced.  It  is  obvious 
now  how  the  historians  and  the  prophets 
came  to  write  as  they  did,  and  how  the 
story  of  the  wanderings,  emphasized  by 
the  great  feasts  and  the  bloody  ritual  of 
the  temple,  must  have  tinged  the  life  and 
thought  of  even  the  dullest  Israelite  — 
the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  weary 
tramp  through  the  burning  desert,  the 
thirst,  the  longing  for  the  green  veg- 
etables of  E^ypt,  the  murmurings,  the 
awful  thirst,  the  discontent  with  the  light, 
monotonous  food,  the  rapidity  and  sever- 
ity of  the  judgments  of  God,  the  halts  by 
trees  and  water,  then  the  move  into  the 
blazing  wastes  again,  and  finally  Sinai, 
and  the  giving  of  that  law  which  made  the 
whole  world  **  guilty  before  God." 

Mount  Sinai\  Easter  Tuesday^  1879.  — 
Yesterday  morning  broke  gloriously.  The 
valleys  were  flooded  with  an  amber  light; 
and  each  peak,  after  reddening  in  the 
sunrise,  became  a  delicious  blue,  and  the 
amber  light  of  the  valleys  a  thin  blue  veil, 
which  softened  without  blurring  the  mag- 
nificent mountain  outlines.  The  scenery 
of  this  Sinai  group  is  superlatively  grand, 
and  the  splendor  and  variety  of  the  color- 
ing renders  description  impossible.  It 
was  a  very  solemn  morning  too,  for  Sinai 
was  within  a  few  hours'  journey,  and  the 
prospect  of  resting  that  evening  on  the 
mount  of  God  was  most  exciting,  even 
though  I  felt  so  ill  as  scarcely  to  be  able 
to  mount  my  camel. 

The  Wady  esh  Sheykh  is  the  supposed 
route  of  the  host  of  Israel,  and  my  bag- 
gage camel  was  sent  that  way  with  the 
Arabs,  the  sheykh  and  I  going  by  the 
Wady  Solap,  the  conjectural  route  of 
Moses  and  the  elders.  The  Wady  Solap 
in  itself  is  not  interesting,  as  its  reaches 
are  long  and  straight ;  but  at  the  mouth 
of  a  wady  which  joins  it  1  .saw  with  great 
interest  some  of  the  primitive  stone 
houses  called  nawamees^  much  resem- 
bling  the  "beehive    dwellings"  of    the 


outer  Hebrides.  I  had  one  measured, 
which  is  in  shape  an  irregular  circle,  forty- 
six  feet  in  circumference.  Its  walls  are 
about  two  feet  thick.  They  rise  perpen- 
dicularly for  two  feet  four  inches,  and 
then  begin  to  close  in  beehive  fashion  till 
they  terminate  in  small  holes  covered  over 
with  flat  stones.  The  entrances  are  about 
twenty-one  inches  high,  and  the  width  is 
the  same.  There  are  stone  lintels  and 
doorposts,  but  these  have  not  apparently 
been  shaped  or  dressed  by  tools.  These 
houses  are  called  by  the  Bedaween  **  mos- 
quito houses,"  because  they  say  that  Je- 
hovah punished  the  Israelites  for  rebelling 
against  him  and  against  Moses  by  send- 
ing a  plague  of  mosquitoes  upon  them. 
Many  people  think  that  they  were  huts  in 
which  hunters  concealed  themselves,  but 
no  one  knows  their  origin  or  history. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 

About  two  hours'  march  from  these 
solitary  and  dreary  remains  the  wady 
altered  its  direction,  and  the  noon  halt 
was  near  the  foot  of  the  huge  rampart  of 
granite  cliffs  which  walls  in  Mount  Sinai 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
I  felt  very  ill,  and  was  most  thankful  to 
lie  down  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock. 
The  solar  heat  was  intense,  but  there  was 
an  elasticity  in  the  air  which  made  it  less 
intolerable.  The  whitish,  cruel,  steely 
sky  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  desert  had 
given  place  to  a  deep,  pure,  intense,  deli- 
cious blue,  in  itself  cool  and  refreshing  to 
the  eyes.  So  refreshing  was  it  that  I  was 
able  to  journey  without  smoked  spectacles. 
I  never  saw  the  sky  look  so  far  from  the 
earth.  The  great  mountain  peaks  were 
all  blue,  and  their  chasms  and  abysses 
were  filled  up  with  a  mysterious  blue  at- 
mosphere. There  was  hardly  any  breeze. 
There  was  neither  buzz  nor  hum  of  insect. 
The  silence  was  absolute.  The  unspeak- 
able loneliness  of  the  desert  reached  its 
climax  here.  Nature  was  so  grand,  and 
man  so  small.  The  awful  majesty  of  the 
mountains  suggested  the  thought,  "What 
is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 
The  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  seemed 
to  pervade  the  solitude  with  his  presence. 
The  scene  and  my  thoughts  were  in  har- 
mony. To  enjoy  the  desert  one  must  be 
alone. 

This  huge  granite  wall,  which  rises 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  Wady 
Solap,  in  a  majesty  of  solidity  and  appar- 
ent impassibility  all  its  own,  has  but  two 
openings  —  one  through  the  pass  of  £1 
Wateeyeh  in  the  Wady  esh  Skeykh,  by 
which  I  shall  return,  and  the  pass  of 
Nugb  el  Hawa,  by  which  I  came. 
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The  Doonday  halt  over,  I  remounted 
my  camel,  and  we  shortly  entered  this 
most  remarkable  pass,  passing  some  de- 
serted villages  once  occupied  by  the  Arab 
serfs  of  the  convent,  with  their  dismal 
burial-grounds.  This  "  Pass  of  the  Wind  " 
gives  access  to  what  Dean  Stanley  aptly 
calls  "the  second  and  highest  stage  of 
this  great  mountain  labyrinth."  It  does 
not  look  much  like  an  "  access."  At  first 
sight  I  thought  that  a  lumbering,  big- 
fooled  beast  like  a  camel  could  not  step 
from  boulder  to  boulder,  and  in  and  out 
of  narrow  crevices,  with  safety  to  its  long, 
lean  limbs,  but  it  appears  that  its  spongy 
feet  are  admirably  adapted  for  such  an 
aocouth  Titanic  staircase  of  rock.  The 
peaked  and  splintered  walls  of  this  awful 
defile  are  entirely  composed  of  nearly.per- 
peodicular  mountains  of  coarse  red  gran- 
ite, the  sides  of  which  are  split  and  riven 
ioto  boulders  and  masses,  which  look  as 
if  they  were  kept  from  descending  merely 
by  the  habit  of  holding  on.  The  narrow 
bed  of  the  pass  is  filled  up  by  huge  boul- 
ders, amongst  which  here  and  there  are 
small  pools,  which  nourish  dwarf  palms 
aod  aromatic  herbs.  Some  of  these  boul- 
ders are  engraved  with  **  Sinaitic "  in 
scriptioQs  and  crosses.  The  ascent  is 
very  steep  and  difficult  —  a  mere  scram- 
ble. 

Some  of  the  masses  of  rock  which  have 
already  fallen  must  be  fully  a  hundred 
feet  square.  The  mountainsides  are  com- 
pletely honeycombed  in  many  places,  and 
so  are  the  boulders.  The  holes  are  as 
round  and  smooth  as  though  they  had 
been  worn  by  the  continual  friction  of 
canooo-balls.  Many  contain  collections 
of  ordmary  rough-edged  stones  ;  and  it  is 
a  most  puzzling  fact  that  holes  on  the 
^'igscd,  nearly  vertical  mountain-sides  are 
also  filled  with  these  stones.  The  holes 
are  like  the  famous  '*  pot-holes  "  on  some 
Qi  the  streams  in  Hawaii,  but  there  they 
are  fully  accounted  for  by  the  action  of 
water. 

The  sun  was  westering  fast,  and  the 
mountain  shadows  lay  violet-tinted  on  the 
yellowish  granite  when  we  emerged  from 
the  pass.  Far  ahead,  familiar  as  if  I  had 
seen  ihem  all  my  life,  yet  strange  with  an 
unspeakable  strangeness,  were  the  gigan- 
tic clifis  which  form  the  front  of  Sinai. 
So  familiar  were  they  that  when  Hassan 
said.  "Gebel  Musa,"  he  only  t>ut  my 
thought  into  words.  A  short  descent 
brought  us  to  a  gravelly  wady,  which  soon 
widens  into  an  ascending  plain  ;  and  when 
we  reached  its  highest  altitude,  five  thou- 
sand one  baodred  and  forty  feet  above 


the  sea,  the  whole  plain  of  £r  Rahah, 
with  the  grand  mountains  of  the  Sinaitic 
group  standing  as  sentinels  round  **  the 
mount  of  God,'*  were  revealed  in  all  their 
majesty. 

I  dismounted;  I  should  have  liked  to 
take  the  shoes  from  my  feet,  or  do  any 
other  thing  which  could  express  profound 
reverence,  the  ground  seemed  holy.  This 
—  this  **  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,"  is  what 
1  came  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see,  but 
how  far  it  exceeds  all  my  expectations  I 
cannot  say.  As  1  reverently  trod  the 
last  two  miles  of  the  journey,  the  view 
became  more  and  more  magni6cent,  as 
Sinai  itself  (as  I  thought)  disentangled  its 
vast  columnar  mass  from  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  stood  out  alone  against 
the  cool  blue  sky.  To  my  fancy  it  seemed 
as  if  all  the  entanglements  of  splintered 
and  pinnacled  mountains  fell  away  from 
it,  leaving  it  alone  in  the  sky  and  in  the 
wilderness.  My  sensations  in  travelling 
to  the  shrines  of  Nikko  up  the  crypto- 
meria  avenue  forty  miles  long  were  feebly 
prophetic  of  what  I  felt  yesterday  as  I 
passed  up  the  Wady  ed  Deyr,  an  avenue 
of  mountains  of  black,  red,  and  yellow 
granite,  blocked  up  by  Gebel  Musa.  Then 
came  evening,  with  its  coolness  and  ten- 
derness, its  deeper  blues,  its  violet  pur- 
ples, its  vermilion  and  gold,  and  its  long, 
solemn  shadows ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
transcendent  beauty  and  grandeur  I  saw 
in  the  deep  ravine,  the  other  end  of  which 
is  blocked  up  by  a  great  black  mountain, 
the  fortress  convent  of  St.  Catherine. 

This,  like  all  else,  far  exceeds  my  ex- 
pectations, and  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  its  surroundings.  I  have  not  yet 
been  inside  the  convent,  but  my  impres- 
sion of  it  as  it  lay  in  the  mellow  light, 
nestling  under  the  awful  front  of  Sinai,  is 
of  an  immense  irregular  building  or  con- 
geries of  buildings  of  great  height  and 
massiveness,  less  the  builder's  work  than 
an  outgrowth  of  the  rock,  dead  walls  fifty 
feet  high  in  some  parts  following  the  irreg- 
ularities of  rock,  with  round  and  square 
and  flanking  towers,  and  lookout  towers 
loopholed  for  defence ;  churches  and  chap- 
els, if  not  mosques,  a  fortress  rather  than 
a  monastery,  with  shelving,  terraced  gar- 
dens, and  tall  cypress-trees,  and  blossom- 
ing almonds,  and  monks  in  Greek  mo- 
nastic dress  walking  in  the  garden  in 
twos  and  threes,  holy  men,  I  hoped,  in  a 
holy  place;  fortress  and  convent  with 
all  their  intricacies  and  picturesqueness, 
the  growth  of  fourteen  centuries,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  harmony  preserved 
throughout. 
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I  was  alone  and  in  advance  of  the  cam- 
els, which  had  been  joined  by  those  which 
went  round  the  easier  way,  and  I  sat  on  a 
stone  and  enjoyed  an  illusion  which  was 
soon  roughly  dissipated,  watching  the 
monks  sauntering  in  their  well*watered 
garden  among  their  deep  green  crops,  and 
the  mountains  on  the  left  of  the  ravine 
growing  redder  in  the  slant  sunlight  above 
the  cool  violet  shadow  cast  by  the  mount 
of  God  on  the  convent  below.  People  are 
no  longer  drawn  up  thirty  feet  in  a  basket 
to  a  trapdoor  in  a  wall.  The  gates  of  a 
gateway  into  a  courtyard  were  opened  as 
we  approached,  and,  to  my  dismay,  the 
camels  were  driven  up,  and  the  Arabs 
began  to  unload  them.  Then  occurred 
one  of  those  contretemps  which  vex  the 
spirit  even  in  the  most  holy  places. 

I  asked  Hassan  where  they  were  going 
to  pitch  the  tent,  and  he  replied,  "No 
tent,  you  go  convent.'*  Two  inferior 
monks  or  lay  brothers  who  were  obviously 
affected  by  "drink**  shouted  at  Hassan 
and  to  me  in  tones  which  frightened  me. 
I  said  to  Hassan  that  the  agreement  was 
that  I  should  live  in  my  tent  and  not  the 
convent.  He  became  very  violent  in  his 
broken  English,  declaring  that  I  should 
live  in  the  convent,  that  no  one  had  ever 
camped  before  (untrue),  that  there  were 
wild  beasts,  etc.,  and  ending  by  saying, 
**You  alone  desert,  Hedaween  rob,  mur- 
der !  *'  My  escort  stood  round  imperturb- 
able, and  many  monks  assembled,  and 
were  apparently  browbeating  Hassan,  as 
they  are  most  rapacious,  and  regard  the 
lodging  of  travellers  as  their  perquisite. 
He  shouted  and  gesticulated,  forgetting 
all  English  in  his  excitement,  aiid  his 
brown  face  became  ashy  with  passion.  1 
was  terribly  frightened.  A  nearer  view 
of  the  monks  had  disenchanted  me,  and, 
apart  from  my  knowledge  of  their  rapac* 
ity,  I  abhorred  the  thought  of  exchanging 
the  free,  solitary  life  of  the  mountain- 
side for  an  imprisonment  under  a  roof. 
Frightened  as  I  was,  1  tried  to  be  per- 
fectly cool  and  firm,  and  told  Hassan  that 
1  had  no  money  except  for  backsheesh, 
that  I  could  not  afiFord  to  lodge  in  the 
convent,  and  that  1  knew  that  it  was  per- 
fectly safe  to  encamp.  Then  there  was  a 
lull  and  a  noisy  confabulation,  and  even- 
tually I  had  the  delight  of  seeing  the  cam 
els  reloaded  and  marched  up  a  rough, 
steep  way  to  a  small  plateau  of  rock  above 
the  convent  and  about  seven  minutes* 
walk  from  it,  where  there  was  just  room 
for  my  tent,  Hassan's  being  pitched  just 
below.  There  was  a  little  difficulty  in 
finding  crevices  soft  enough  for  the  tent* 


pole  and  pins,  but  when  all  was  done  I 
felt  so  happ)*.  The  real  and  ideal  have 
met,  and  my  childish  dream  of  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Sinai  is  thus  gloriously  fulfilled. 
The  stones  under  the  tent  were  removed, 
and  the  rocky  floor  is  not  painfully  rough. 
The  air  cooled  down  to  forty-six  degrees, 
there  was  abundance  of  cold,  sparkling 
water  from  a  well  at  which  Moses  may 
possibly  have  watered  the  flocks  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  there  was  rest.  In  half 
an  hour  the  Bedaween  had  gone  to  join 
their  tribe,  their  camels  in  straggling  sin- 
gle file  harmonizing  with  the  wild  defile 
down  which  they  passed  out  of  sight,  and 
1  was  alone  under  the  shadow  of  Sinai, 
full  of  thankfulness  that  from  henceforth 
I  should  have  these  memories  for  ray 
own. 

Hassan  brought  my  frugal  supper, 
thinking  sadly,  doubtless,  of  the  gossip 
and  good  cheer  of  the  convent  below.  He 
told  me  that  he  must  sit  up  all  night  to 
drive  away  hyenas.  1  lay  down  after  my 
supper,  but  got  up  again  just  before  mid- 
night and  stood  outside  the  tent  to  watch 
the  frosty  stars  hanging  out  of  the  purple 
sky,  and  the  dark  forms  of  the  mountains 
which  had  "trembled  at  the  presence  of 
God.'*  I  grudged  the  time  which  had  to 
be  spent  in  sleep,  yet  I  soon  slept  soundly, 
to  be  awoke  before  daylight  by  a  sound 
of  exquisite  beauty.  Waking  suddenly,  1 
thought  that  it  was  the  sound  of  "harpers 
harping  with  their  harps,'*  and  that  **  the 
terrible  journey  of  life  was  done;"  but 
when  I  went  to  the  tent  door  there  were 
the  same  grand  mountain  forms,  and  Ori- 
on, only  changed  in  place,  still  wheeled 
through  the  purple  night.  The  sound  as 
of  silver  bells  of  unearthly  sweetness  rose 
and  fell  fitfully,  and  I  knew  then  that  it 
was  the  call  to  prayer  in  the  convent.  I 
long  to  hear  it  again. 

When  Hassan,  with  a  rueful  face, 
brought  my  stirabout  it  was  8  A.M.,  and 
the  morning  was  in  its  glory,  the  red 
peaks  flaming,  and  the  chasm  filled  with 
blue  atmosphere.  The  awful  desolation 
of  the  region  is  even  more  impressive  in 
the  blaze  of  full  sunshine  than  yesterday 
evening.  It  is  very  silent;  no  song  or 
cry  of  birds  or  bleating  of  sheep.  Noth- 
ing moves.  The  naked  granite  blazes 
under  the  sun  as  the  day  goes  on.  The 
mountains  look  as  if  but  yesterday  they 
had  **  burned  with  fire,"  and  their  fiery 
coloring  had  not  had  time  to  fade.  To- 
day I  have  done  nothing  but  rest  and 
think,  and  watch  the  mountain  forms  and 
realize  where  I  am,  and  the  brief  but  ex- 
traordinary coonectioD  of  this  peninsula 
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with  the  world's  history  and  the  divine 
pUos.  It  is  emphatically  holy  ground, 
and  I  am  very  thankful  to  be  alone,  and 
that  there  are  no  distracting  or  jarring 
ioiluences.  Except  Hassan,  and  a  single 
bee,  I  have  not  seen  a  living  thing  all 
day,  and  now^he  sun  is  sinking,  and  while 
the  cool  shadows  lengthen  across  the 
Wady  el  Deyr  the  red  peaks  are  every 
moment  crimsoning. 


From  Good  Words. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  LATER  LIFE. 

BY  MARY  HOW  ITT. 
SECOND  PAPER. 

Hitherto  1  have  said  nothing  of  the 
lasting  pleasure  and  profit  which  came 
into  our  daily  lives  by  an  acquaintance 
whh  foreign  languages  and  literature. 

The  Chorley  brothers  were  ardent  Ger- 
man scholars,  especially  William,  who  in 
1829  started  us  in  our  study  of  the  lan- 
jTuage,  and  lent  us  books.  Whether  he 
bad  inspired  Felicia  Hemans,  or  she  him, 
vith  this  taste  I  cannot  now  remember ; 
but  she,  too,  was  a  diligent  learner,  and, 
to  use  Henry  F.  Chorley's  phrase,  in  his 
** Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hemans,'*  "deeply 
imbued  her  spirit  with  the  solemn  mysti- 
cism of  the  best  works  in  that  language, 
which  she  termed  *  rich  and  affectionate.' " 
She  and  William  Chorley  carried  on  the 
captivating  pursuit  together,  and  he  was 
afraid  when  she  left  for  Ireland  that  he 
should  become  an  utter  idler  in  the  de- 
lightful literature.  When  I  was  staying 
at  Liverpool,  in  1831,  he  tent  me  Herder's 
rendering  of  "  The  Cid,"  commended  my 
translation  of  Biirger's  **  Brave  Man," 
and  had  some  forty  or  fifty  German  vol- 
umes to  show  me.  He,  his  brother 
Henry,  my  husband,  and  myself,  read  with 
the  greatest  zest  Carlyle's  translations 
from  Tieck  and  Richter  in  his  "  Miscella- 
oies;*'  Henry  Chorley,  at  the  same  time, 
fearing  lest  the  imaginations  of  my  hus- 
band and  myself  were  so  little  narrowed 
by  probabilities  that  we  should  read  those 
romances  in  faith  without  starting  at  the 
extravagant  passages. 

More  cautious  than  I,  Henry  Chorley 
in  those  early  days  acted  towards  me  the 
part  of  a  judicious  younger  brother;  to 
my  daughtec,  Anna  Mary  (whom  as  a  child 
he  termed  •*  the  cricket,"  from  her  vivac- 
ityX  that  of  a  kind  and  appreciative  guide. 
He  noted  the  first  manifestations  of  her 
pure  and  powerful  imagination,  and  stud- 
ied with  care  her  youthful  drawings;  for 


whatever  she  read  she  would  illustrate. 
A  talent  and  passion  for  art  was  an  inborn 
portion  of  her  being,  and  found  food  and 
inspiration  in  all  things.  Her  mind, 
which  attained  to  an  early  development 
of  thought,  imbibed  our  taste  for  German, 
causing  her  at  Heidelberg  to  feel  that  we 
were  living  with  thoroughly  awakened 
senses  in  the  pages  of  Goethe  and  J.  P. 
Richter,  and  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  com- 
bination of  the  sublime  and  simple,  which 
surrounded  us  in  German  nature  and  cul- 
ture. 

She  derived  much  profit  and  delight 
from  our  visits  to  the  various  German 
capitals  and  their  work  of  art,  and  was 
especially  affected  by  those  of  Kaulbach. 
We  went  at  Munich  to  his  atelier ^  a  large, 
half  neglected-looking  building,  surround- 
ed by  trees,  in  a  field  of  long,  waving  grass, 
by  which  flowed  the  rapid  Isar.  We  en* 
tered  a  spacious  room,  in  which  stood  the 
paintings  in  progress,  and  the  original 
sketches  of  those  completed;  the  most  at- 
tractive object  of  all  being  the  cartoon  of 
his<  famous  picture,  the  *'  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem."  In  an  inner  room  were  pen- 
cil sketches  of  his  inimitable  illustrations 
ot  "Reineke  Fuchs."  On  a  door  leading 
into  a  third  room  was  painted  a  boy  and 
girl,  as  if  done  in  the  very  exuberance  of 
fancy,  of  such  loveliness  that  they  would 
enrich  the  walls  of  any  house  whatever. 
Kaulbach,  then  scarcely  middle-aged,  re- 
ceived  us  with  great  courtesy,  in  the 
midst  of  his  work.  When  we  asked  him 
if  he  conversed  in  English  he  replied,  "  I 
speak  no  language  but  German,  and  that," 
pointing  to  his  painting.  Indeed,  what 
more  eloquent  and  universal  tongue  need 
be  spoken  ? 

Anna  Mary,  who  desired  to  devote  her- 
self to  art,  feit  later  that  Munich  and  Kaul- 
bach would  afford  her  the  most  consonant 
instruction,  and  in  1850  went  thither,  ac- 
companied by  a  fellow  votary,  Jane  Ben- 
ham.  They  were  most  generously  re- 
ceived as  pupils  by  the  famous  painter, 
who  assigned  to  their  use  one  of  the  rooms 
in  his  picturesque  studio  by  the  Isar. 

A  few  days  after  their  departure  for 
Munich,  Henry  Chorley,  then  leading  a 
somewhat  luxurious,  literary,  bachelor  life 
at  the  West  End,  came  to  tell  me  he  had 
accepted  from  Messrs.  Bradbury  and 
Evans  the  editorship  of  the  Ladies*  Com- 
panions and  he  wanted  Annie  to  go  to  a 
great  miracle  play  of  the  Passion,  per- 
formed that  year  by  the  devout  peasants 
of  Ober  Ammergau,  who  would  at  its 
termination  thank  God  on  their  knees  that 
he  bad  once  more  permitted  them  to  per- 
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form  the  sacred  drama  id  his  honor. 
There  would  be  Stellwagen  to  the  place 
from  Munich  ;  and  he  begj^ed  her  to  write 
for  him  a  description  of  the  whole  story, 
from  the  setting  out  in  the  morning  to  the 
end  of  the  play,  as  ft  would  be  a  most  valu- 
able and  desirable  article.  She  willingly 
complied,  and  thus  first  made  known  this 
remarkably  striking,  pathetic,  but  now 
trite  subject  to  the  English  public.  Other 
descriptive  letters  from  her  pen  appeared 
in  Household  Words  and  the  Athenaum, 
They  were  much  admired,  and  Henry 
Chorley  encouraged  her  to  collect  and 
publish  these  scattered  "  bits,"  which,  un- 
der the  title  of  "An  Art  Student  in  Mu- 
nich," formed  a  fresh  and  charming  book, 
because  so  genuine. 

I  must  now  recount  some  of  the  effects 
which  Scandinavian  literature  produced 
on  us.  We  had  not  long  been  in  Heidel- 
berg when  a  new  realm  of  mental  wealth 
unexpectedly  opened  to  my  husband  and 
me.  Our  excellent  and  highly  accom- 
plished friend,  Madame  von  Schoultz,  had 
derived  much  alleviation  from  the  study 
of  Scandinavian  authors  in  a  time  of  ter- 
rible suspense,  caused  by  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  her  Swedish  husband, 
who,  it  was  subsequently  discovered,  lost 
his  life  in  the  Papineau  rebellion  in  Can- 
ada. With  her  we  commenced  Swedish, 
a  delightful  employment,  which  might  be 
called  a  relaxation  rather  than  a  labor,  for 
here  were  no  puzzling  terminations,  as  in 
German,  but  a  similarity  of  construction 
with  the  English  which  made  it  and  its 
cognate  Danish  of  comparatively  easy  ac- 
quisition. 

The  Danish  literature  we  found  richer 
than  the  Swedish,  both  in  quantity  and 
variety.  The  pristine  lore  of  Iceland  and 
Norway  was  especially  collected  and 
translated  into  Danish.  We  were  en- 
chanted with  the  fable  or  saga  literature, 
and  found  again  almost  all  our  ancient 
nursery  tales :  the  little  old  woman  whose 
petticoats  were  cut  shorter,  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  the  pig  that  would  not  go  over  the 
brig,  and  the  rest.  We  thus  gained  quite 
a  respect  for  those  familiar  tales,  which 
the  wild,  stout  old  Danes  brought  to 
Britain  from  the  far  north.  Then  the 
grand,  quaint  wisdom  of  the  Eddas,  re> 
minding  us  of  Ecclesiastes,  such  as  the 
sayings:  "It  is  hard  leaning  against  an- 
other man's  doorpost ; "  "I  clothed  the 
wooden  figures  in  my  garments  and  they 
looked  like  heroes,  whilst  I,  the  unclothed 
hero,  was  of  no  account ;  *'  or  "  Go  often 
to  the  house  of  thy  friend,  for  weeds  soon 
choke  up  the  unused  path.'* 
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Then  again,  the  old  national  ballads  of 
the  skalds,  possessing  a  forcible  simplic- 
ity such  as  we  had  earlier  met  with  in  the 
German  ballads  of  Uhland.  Finally,  how 
worthy  of  perusal  the  modern  dramatic 
masterpieces  of  Oehlenschlager,  and  the 
charming  historical  novels  of  Ingemaan, 
the  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Denmark.  But 
whilst  we  found  the  Danish  richer  in 
graceful,  poetic,  original  productions,  the 
Swedish  bore  off  the  palm  in  history,  epic 
poetry,  and  modern  fiction.  What,  in- 
deed, can  be  grander  than  Tegndr's  *•  Fri- 
thiof's  Saga,"  or  Runeberg*s  "Hanna, 
and  his  other  pathetic  poems  of  austere 
Finland  and  its  brave  and  patient  chil- 
dren ? 

Fredrlka  Bremer's  novels  of  Swedish 
family  life  delighted  us  by  their  original- 
ity, freshness,  and  delicate  humor,  and  we 
determined  to  introduce  them  to  the  £n- 
glish  reading  public.  We  translated 
"The  Neighbors"  and  "The  Home" 
from  the  German  versions,  but  in  the 
new  editions,  which  appeared  in  1843,  we 
compared  and  revised  them  with  the 
Swedish.  In  England  and  America  they 
immediately  met  with  wide  recognition, 
although  when  we  first  translated  "  The 
Neighbors "  there  was  not  a  house  in 
London  that  would  undertake  its  publica- 
tion. We  printed  and  published  it  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Bremer  novels  at  our  own  risk, 
when  such  became  the  rage  for  them  that 
our  translations  were  seized  by  some  pub- 
lishers, altered,  and  reissued  as  new  ones 
at  a  shilling  each.  The  men  in  our  print- 
er's office  were  bribed  from  America,  and 
in  one  instance  the  pirated  sheets  appeared 
before  those  we  ourselves  had  sent  over. 
Cheap  editions  ran  like  wildfire  through 
the  United  States;  and  the  boys  who 
hawked  them  in  the  streets  might  be  seen 
deep  in  "The  Neighbors,"  "The  Home," 
and  "The  H.  Family." 

In  September,  1849,  Fredrika  Bremer, 
with  whom  I  was  intimately  associated, 
from  her  sending  me  her  works  in  manu- 
script for  translation,  stayed  with  us  on 
her  way  to  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
whither,  seized  by  the  spirit  of  an  old  vi- 
king, she  was  journeying  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven.  She  was  short  and  plump  in 
figure,  and  simple  in  her  attire,  which  was 
made  picturesoue  by  a  cap  of  conventual 
shape,  trimmed  with  deep  lace,  and  she 
won  our  afiEection  by  her  freedom  from 
ostentation  and  warm-heartedness. 

From  America  she  wrote  to  me  that 
"  the  sun  of  the  western  world  had  devel- 
oped in  her  many  germs  that  had  been 
lying  snow-covered  for  dozens  of  years, 
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but  which,  under  its  influence  began  to 
grow  and  expand,  making  her  feel  that  her 
remaining  span  of  life  would  barely  suffice 
for  the  ripening  of  what  then  filled  her 
soal."  Hospitable  and  intelligent  trans- 
atlantic society  offered  her  a  perpetual 
feast  of  novel  interest  and  excitement. 
She  perceived  that  nothing  stood  still  in 
America,  that  an  onward,  stirring  power, 
both  manual  and  spiritual,  affected  the 
entire  community.  Her  religious  and  so- 
cial views  became  in  consequence  mate- 
rially influenced ;  an  intense  desire  seized 
her  to  help  poor  humanity  upward  and 
onward,  to  aid  in  the  liberation  of  every 
oppressed  soul,  above  all  to  rescue  her 
Swedish  sisters  from  the  dark  and  narrow 
sphere  allotted  to  woman  in  that  country. 
Impelled  forward,  physically  and  morally, 
she  continued  to  journey,  visiting  Switz- 
erland, Greece,  and  Palestine,  and  to 
write  her  travels  and  works  of  fiction. 
These  later  productions,  from  the  religous 
philosophy  they  enunciated,  she  consid- 
ered to  possess  a  soul,  and  consequently 
to  excel  her  earlier  novels.  The  public  did 
not  share  this  opinion,  although  in  Sweden 
it  listened  to  her  pleadings  for  woman. 

We  had  also  become  acquainted  with 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  of  whose  glow- 
ing "  Improvisatore,"  his  "O.T."  and 
"Only  a  Fiddler,'*  together  with  some  of 
his  inimitable  fairy  tales,  1  was  the  En- 
glish translator.  Unfortunately,  the  over- 
sensitive and  egotistical  nature  of  this 
great  Danish  author  much  marred  our 
intercourse. 

I  may  give,  as  an  example,  an  incident 
that  occurred  during  his  stay  in  England 
in  the  summer  of  1847.  We  had  taken 
bim,  as  a  pleasant  rural  experience,  to  the 
annual  haymaking  at  Hillside,  Highgate, 
thus  introducing  him  to  an  English  home, 
full  of  poetry  and  art,  of  sincerity  and 
affection.  The  ladies  of  Hillside,  the 
Misses  Mary  and  Margaret  Gillies  —  the 
one  an  emtsodiment  of  peace,  and  an  ad- 
mirable writer,  but  whose  talent,  like  the 
violet,  kept  in  the  shade ;  the  other  the 
warm-hearted  painter  —  made  him  cor- 
dially welcome;  so,  too,  our  kind  and 
benevolent  host,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
surrounded  at  this  merry-making  by  his 
five  sweet  and  clever  little  granddaugh- 
ters, Gertrude  and  Octavia  Hill,  and  their 
sisters.  The  guests  likewise,  a  number 
of  cheerful,  intellectual  people,  prepared 
to  ride,  with  flags  in  their  hands,  on  the 
last  load  of  hay,  in  the  gaily  decorated 
wagon,  or  join  in  whatever  else  the  pas- 
time might  be,  were  equally  anxious  to  do 
honor  to  Andersen. 


Immediately  after  our  arrival  the  as- 
sembled children,  loving  his  delightful 
fairy  tales,  clustered  round  him  in  the 
hay  field,  and  watched  him  make  them  a 
pretty  device  of  flowers,  then,  feeling  the 
stiff  and  silent  foreigner  somehow  not 
kindred  to  themselves,  stole  off  to  an 
American,  Henry  Clarke  Wright,  whose 
admirable  little  book,  **  A  Kiss  for  a  Blow," 
some  of  them  knew,  and  who,  without  any 
suggestion  of  condescension  or  of  differ- 
ence of  age,  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
their  glee,  laughed,  shouted,  and  played 
with  them,  thus  unconsciously  evincing 
the  gift  which  had  made  him  earlier  the 
exclusive  pastor  of  six  hundred  children 
in  Boston.  Soon  poor  Andersen,  perceiv- 
ing himself  forsaken,  complained  of  head- 
ache, and  insisted  on  going  indoors,  where 
Mary  Gillies  and  I,  both  most  anxious  to 
efface  any  disagreeable  impression,  ac- 
companied him;  but  he  remained  irritable 
and  out  of  sorts. 

Hillside  with  its  inmates  was  endeared 
to  each  member  of  my  family  by  many 
pleasant  ties,  and  I  do  not  think  one  fea- 
ture of  the  life  and  place,  even  to  the  single 
daffodils  in  the  park-like  field,  which  did 
not  get  double  and  spoil  themselves  like 
others  of  their  tribe,  has  faded  from  my 
memory.  It  was  our  chief  haunt  at  our 
favorite  Highgate,  where,  and  to  Hamp- 
stead  with  its  old  mansions  stuck  here 
and  there  midst  groups  of  noble  trees  and 
its  wild  heath,  we  were  never  tired  of 
going  during  our  residence  in  Avenue 
Road.  Even  then  the  builders  were 
steadily  invading  these  rural  precincts. 
It  was  quite  heartbreaking  to  witness  the 
demolition  of  grand  old  trees  and  Hhe 
absorption  of  green  fields.  Everyxyhere 
unsightly  masses  of  houses,  shops,  and 
gin-palaces  were  springing  up  to  annihi- 
late nature.  It  made  me  very  sad,  for  I 
mourned  that  the  most  simple  elements 
of  beauty  —  trees,  wild  flowers,  and  quiet- 
ness—  should  be  taken  from  many  hearts 
who  worshipped  God  through  them.  It 
was  to  me  as  if  Balder,  the  roost  benign 
and  gentle  of  the  Scandinavian  deities,  he 
who  shed  a  glory  over  existence,  was  once 
more  ruthlessly  slain,  causing  not  only 
men  and  animals  but  the  very  stocks  and 
stones  to  weep  for  him. 

Parliament  Hill  and  the  adjacent  High- 
gate  fields  were  and  are  still  untouched, 
and  rise  before  me  like  a  beautiful  picture 
of  a  verdant  spot  such  as  a  poet  must  love 
with  his  whole  heart ;  the  very  place  to 
convey  vanloads  of  little  children  from 
the  slums  of  London,  set  them  down  in 
the  grass,  and  see  their  joy  and  wonder 
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as,  for  the  first  time  in  tbeir  lives  perhaps, 
they  lift  their  faces  into  the  pure  air  of 
heaveD  and  are  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of 
God.  Surely  the  praiseworthy  movement 
DOW  afloat  to  preserve  this  grand  open 
space  from  being  covered  over  with 
houses,  and  thus  irretrievably  lost  as  a 
health  resort  to  our  overgrown  metropolis, 
will  be  crowned  with  success. 

Dear  to  me  is  the  spacious  field,  entered 
from  the  west  through  brickfields  above 
the  Vale  of  Health,  and  skirting  Lord 
Mansfield's  demesne  of  Caen  Wood,  es- 
pecially for  the  sake  of  its  old  mound  or 
barrow  surmounted  by  ancient,  scathed 
Scotch  firs.  How  often  have  we  sat  there 
on  the  dry  turf !  Behind  lay  sombre  Lon- 
don in  its  smoky  atmosphere;  to  the  left 
the  wooded  heights  of  Hampstead  and  its 
heath,  over  which  the  sun  set  splendidly ; 
before  us  the  dense  foliage  of  Caen  Wood, 
and  to  the  right,  seen  beyond  green  slopes 
and  the  chain  of  five  ponds  with  their 
fresh,  flowing  water,  the  villas  and  planta- 
tions of  Higbgate  bill,  surmounted  by  the 
church. 

The  taste  of  the  age  into  the  fourth 
decade  of  this  century  had  been  for  what 
appealed  as  pure,  noble,  and  harmonious, 
to  the  mind  rather  than  to  the  eye  or  ear. 
The  general  public  was  wholly  uneducated 
in  art.  By  1849,  however,  the  improve- 
ment due  to  the  exertions  of  the  prince 
consort,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  other 
powers,  began  to  be  felt ;  a  wonderful  im- 
pulse to  human  ingenuity  and  taste  being 
given  in  the  preparation  of  exhibits  for 
the  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  in  London  in 
185 1.  In  this  important  aesthetic  move- 
ment Mr.  Owen  Jones  was  a  prominent 
teacher,  being  most  ably  seconded  by  his 
assistant,  Edward  La  Trobe  Bateman,  a 
young  artist  endowed  with  an  exquisite 
feeling  and  skill  for  decorative  art,  ex- 
tremely rare  at  that  time,  and  who  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  excuse  for  ugli- 
ness, as  beauty  properly  understood  was 
cheap.  He  belonged  to  the  P.R.B'8.,  for 
so  the  pre-Raphaelite  brothers  termed 
themselves. 

The  famous  band  of  art  innovators  had 
now  arisen,  and  were  startling  the  world 
by  the  novelty  and  oddity  of  their  com- 
position and  coloring,  combined  with  a 
marvellous  fidelity  in  detail.  Connois- 
seurs shook  their  heads  and  refused  to 
believe  they  had  power  and  originality, 
and  would  in  the  end  come  out  all  right, 
declaring  if  they  had  real  genius  they 
would  walk  in  the  steps  of  their  great  con- 
temporaries, not  in  those  of  painters  be- 
longing to  an  early,  ignorant  age  \  besides, 


if  their  avowed  principle  was  correct,  then 
authors  must  write  in  the  language  of 
Chaucer. 

When  Millais  in  1851  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  his  **  Mariana  in  the 
Moated  Grange,'*  "  The  Dove  returned  to 
the  Ark,"  and  a  quaint  picture  of  two  chil- 
dren from  a  poem  by  Coventry  Patmore, 
and  Holman  Hunt  some  works  equally 
strange  and  naive  in  treatment,  the  then 
recently  appointed  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  privately 
said  it  was  the  last  year  he  and  the  hang- 
ing committee  woula  admit  this  outrageous 
new  school  of  painting  to  their  walls. 

It  was  the  day  of  small  things  to  those 
now  world-famed,  highly  appreciated  ar- 
tists, and  I  remember  one  of  the  Riost 
distinguished  asking  us,  as  he  had  do 
banker,  to  cash  a  cheque  of  £14,  given 
him  by  a  Manchester  gentleman  for  a 
small  oil  painting. 

Earnest  and  severe  in  their  principles 
of  art,  the  young  reformers  indulged  in 
much  jocundity  when  the  day's  work  was 
done.  They  were  wont  to  meet  together 
at  ten,  cut  jokes,  talk  slang,  smoke,  read 
poetry,  and  discuss  art  till  3  A.M.  They 
spoke  of  the  Germ^  their  magazine  which 
unfortunately  met  with  a  speedy  end,  as 
if  pronounced  with  a  "  g  "  hard,  making  it 
sound  like  the  *'g"  in  girl,  and  found  end- 
less amusement  from  outsiders  saying  to 
them.  *'  Why  do  you  call  germ  thus  ? 
But  of  course  you  are  right,"  and  then 
adopting  the  wrong  pronunciation. 

In  July,  1851,  an  American  poet  and 
paipter  named  Buchanan  Reed,  then  on 
his  way  to  study  art  at  Diisseldorf,  Mu- 
nich, and  Florence,  spent  the  evening  at 
our  house  in  the  company  of  some  of  our 
friends.  He  had  earlier  sent  us  his  first 
volume  of  poems  by  the  American  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Fields,  and  now  brought  us 
the  second.  But  in  spite  of  this  kind  at- 
tention, he  seemed  such  a  timid  nonentity 
that  I  had  continually  to  jog  my  memory 
to  prevent  his  suffering  from  neglect.  A 
few  days  later  the  very  clever  and  intel- 
ligent young  Irish  poet,  William  AlHng- 
ham,  who  had  been  present,  told  Holmao 
Hunt  and  Dante  Rossetti  he  had  recently 
met  a  number  of  Americans  at  our  house, 
whereupon  Rossetti  replied,  **By-the-by, 
some  of  those  Americans  write  glorious 
things.  I  have  come  across  some  lyrics 
in  the  Philadelphia  Courier  signed  'A 
Miner,'  and  written  from  Hazeldell,  on 
the  Schuylkill,  as  fine  as  any  I  kopw.  I 
first  met  with  one  specimen,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  it,  that  I  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia for  all  the  papers  containing  the  po- 
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ems  from  Hazeldell,  cut  them  out,  and 
pasted  them  in  a  book  with  other  gems  of 
poetry." 

Rossetti  forthwith  produced  a  big  book 
of  poetry,  and  began  reading  some  of  the 
lyrics,  and  as  he  expressed  the  deepest 
obligations  to  the  unknown  writer,  Aliing- 
ham  volunteered  to  call  on  a  little  Ameri- 
can, who  had  asked  him  to  do  so,  and  try 
to  learn  from  him  who  was  the  splendid 
poet  of  Hazeldell.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Al- 
iiogliam  went  to  Mr.  Buchanan  Read,  and 
told  him  what  bad  passed.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded the  stranger's  face  became  crimson 
and  his  entire  frame  agitated ;  "  I  am  the 
writer  of  those  poems !  '*  he  replied  with 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

There  was,  of  course,  nothing  to  be 
dooe  after  this  marvellous  discovery,  but 
iostaotly  to  carry  off  the  prize  to  Rossetti. 
They  found  him  in  his  studio  quite  ab- 
sorbed working  from  a  model.  He  just 
looked  ap  as  they  entered,  gave  a  sharp 
little  nod,  and  went  on  painting.  Ailing- 
ham,  however,  walked  up  to  him  and  said, 
"  1  have  brought  you  the  poet  of  Hazel- 
dell bodily."  Rossetti  dropped  his  brush, 
aodwith  a  face  glowing  with  excitement, 
cried.  *'You  don't  say  so!"  He  quite 
overwhelmed  the  bashful  stranger  with 
his  joyous  acclamations,  adding,  "  How 
delighted  Woolner  will  be,  for  he  prizes 
yoQf  poems  as  I  do !  *' 

]q  the  midst  of  the  jubilation  Holman 
Hunt  entered.  Now  Read  had  a  most  in- 
tense desire  to  see  Leigh  Hunt,  and  this 
being  divulged  to  the  two  pre  Raphaelites, 
who  were  busy,  they  deputed  AUingham  to 
carry  their  visitor  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  see 
that  he  was  treated  with  due  honor.  Leigh 
Hoot,  however,  was  out,  so  they  returned 
to  Rossetti  and  Holman  Hunt,  and  spent 
i  grand  evening  together. 

The  next  time  Buchanan  Read  came  to 
us,  we  bad  perused  his  fresh,  invigorating 
poems,  and  were  delighted  to  see  him 
Again.  And  now  the  ice  being  broken, 
we  found  him  to  be  a  very  generous,  grate* 
fal  young  man,  possessing  much  original 
power  and  fine  discrimination  of  art.  He 
had  been  painting  in  Rossetti*8  studio, 
and  in  constant  intercourse  with  his  host, 
William  Rossetti,  Holman  Hunt,  and 
Woolner.  As  the  day  for  his  departure 
to  Diisseidorf  approached,  a  great  gather- 
ing of  all  the  P.R.B.'s  took  place,  to  com- 
memorate his  last  evening  in  their  midst. 
They  read  aloud  his  poetry,  made  much  of 
him,  and  told  such  capital  stories  that 
some  of  them  rolled  on  the  floor  with 
laughter.  But  although  they  remained  to- 
gether until  four  or  five  in  the  morning, 


they  could  not  part  with  him.  He  pro- 
longed his  stay,  and  as  he  absented  him- 
self in  their  company  from  his  lodgings  at 
Mr.  Chapman's  in  the  Strand,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  pre-Raphaelites  had  car- 
ried off  Read  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 

At  the  close  of  1870  we  met  him  once 
more  in  Rome,  where  he  was  then  residing 
with  his  gentle  and  wealthy  wife,  and  dis- 
pensing hospitality  with  a  most  lavish 
band.  We  were  present  at  a  grand  enter- 
tainment which  he  gave  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  whose  bard  he  might  justly 
be  called,  from  his  very  spirited  and  popu- 
lar lay,  "Sheridan's  Ride,"  having  height- 
ened the  heroes  fame  in  America.  The 
tax  upon  his  vital  powers  in  his  character 
of  poet,  painter,  and  most  sociable  host, 
led  to  the  constant  use  of  strong  stimu- 
lants, which,  ruining  his  health,  caused 
him  in  1873  to  quit  Rome  for  his  native 
land,  where  he  breathed  his  last  the  day 
after  stepping  ashore. 

Some  reader  has  without  doubt  still 
fresh  in  his  recollection  the  gay,  animated 
appearance  of  London  in  the  spring  of 
185 1.  The  evidence  of  the  approaching 
Exhibition  was  apparent  on  every  side ; 
houses  and  shops  cleaned  and  repainted, 
hotels  for  all  nations,  and  coffee-houses  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  opened  right  and 
left;  huge  wagons  piled  with  bales  slowly 
moving  along  to  Hyde  Park ;  and  stand- 
ing in  bewilderment  at  the  corners  of 
streets  and  by  omnibuses,  foreigners  with 
big  beards  and  moustachios,  in  queer  felt 
bats  and  braided  coats ;  whilst  elegant 
Frenchwomen,  in  long  cloth  cloaks  with 
picturesque  hoods,  and  plain  drab  bonnets 
with  rich  interior  trimmings  (a  new  style 
of  dress  beautiful  from  its  severity)  might 
be  seen  in  Regent  Street  and  Piccadilly, 
acting  as  a  foil  to  Oriental  magnates  in 
gold  embroidery,  flowing  silk,  and  gor* 
geous  cashmere. 

How  crowded  that  spring  was  the  pri- 
vate view  of  the  Portland  Gallery  by  lords 
ladies,  artists,  priests,  and  distinguished 
foreigners  I  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.,  grave 
and  thin  of  countenance,  spare  of  form, 
walked  bareheaded  at  the  side  of  portly, 
benign  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  with  deep 
reverence  pointed  out  various  pictures  to 
him.  Then  came  a  low  buzz  and  move- 
ment of  excitement  in  the  throng,  which 
contained  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  when  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clifton, 
Father  Gavazzi  and  Mazzini,  were  seen 
grouped  together  examining  the  same 
painting.  **  How  very  odd  1  "  was  the 
general  remark ;  and  my  husband  added, 
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*'  The  fine  arts  may  truly  be  said  to  form 
neutral  ground." 

In  the  selfsame  year  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition in  Hyde  Park  gold  was  first  found 
in  Australia.  The  marvellous  gold  ro- 
mance of  California  had  now  begun  in  our 
own  colonies.  It  seemed  in  a  period  of 
over-population  and  misery  in  Europe  that 
gold,  the  great  lure  of  the  human  heart, 
had  been  revealed  in  vast  continents  to 
call  out  people  thither,  with  a  voice  against 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  Nothing  was 
talked  of  but  Australia  and  the  wonderful 
inducements  ofEered  to  emigration.  My 
husband,  who  was  a  good  sailor,  and 
needed  a  real  change  from  his  hard  brain 
work,  suddenly  resolved  on  a  trip  to  the 
new  El  Dorado,  to  visit  his  brother,  Dr. 
Godfrey  Howitt,  who  had  long  been  suc- 
cessfully established  with  his  family  at 
Melbourne,  and  learn  what  opening  there 
might  be  in  the  Australian  continent,  under 
its  new  phase  of  prosperity  for  our  two 
sons,  who  were  to  accompany  him.  Anna 
Mary  permanently  returned  from  Munich 
to  see  our  beloved  ones  off.  They  left  us  in 
June,  1852,  and  the  separation  would  have 
been  appalling  but  for  the  wholesome  pan- 
acea of  work. 

Our  first  occupation  was  moving  from 
the  Avenue  Road  to  Highgate,  where  I 
had  once  hoped  Andrew  MarvelPs  half- 
timbered,  very  picturesque  cottage  might 
have  been  our  home.  It  proved,  however, 
at  the  time  too  dilapidated  to  be  rented 
with  economy  or  prudence. 

In  the  mean  while  Edward  Bateman  had 
taken  on  lease  the  Hermitage,  situated 
at  Highgate  on  the  West  Hill,  a  little 
above  Millfield  Lane.  The  premises  con- 
sisted of  a  small  three-storied  house  and 
a  lesser  tenement,  the  Hermitage  proper, 
containing  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  and 
an  upper  chamber  reached  by  an  outside 
rustic  staircase  and  gallery,  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  roof  of  thatch  and  buried 
in  an  exuberant  growth  of  ancient  ivy.  It 
and  the  dwelling-house  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  long,  sloping  garden,  and  were  hidden 
from  the  road  by  palings,  fine  umbrageous 
elms,  and  a  lofty  ash,  which  retained  the 
name  of  Nelson's  Tree,  from  the  famous 
admiral  having  climbed  it  as  a  boy.  When 
to  let,  the  landlord,  in  order  to  beautify 
the  place,  had  painted  the  interior  wood- 
work of  the  house  dark  green,  and  intro- 
duced bad  stained  glass  and  grotto-work 
into  the  cottage.  Notwithstanding  these 
gimcrack  attempts  at  rusticity,  Mr.  Bate- 
man, perceiving  the  capabilities,  had  im- 


mediately secured  the  place,  and  then 
under  his  skilful  hand  and  eye  transformed 
it  into  a  most  unique,  quaint,  and  pleasant 
abode,  the  fit  home  for  a  painter.  He  had 
temporarily  located  Dante  Rossetti  in  the 
Hermitage,  when,  determining  to  go  to 
Victoria,  where  his  cousin,  Mr.  La  Trobe, 
was  governor,  he  transferred  the  lease  to 
us.  Woolner  and  Burnhard  Smith  were 
his  fellow  travellers,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  on  the  following  12th  of  April  the 
P.R.B.'s  in  England  were  to  meet  together 
to  make  sketches  and  write  poems  for  the 
P.R.B.'s  in  Australia,  who  were  simulta- 
neously to  meet  and  forward  a  Mercury  of 
their  proceedings  home. 

Whilst  the  Hermitage  was  being  trans- 
formed, and  the  voyage  of  the  the  pre-Ra- 
phaelites  still  in  embryo,  I  remember 
walking  one  March  evening  at  six  o'clock 
with  Woolner  along  MillfieTd  Lane.  After 
we  passed  the  house  once  occupied  by 
Charles  Mathews,  the  comedian,  but  later 
much  enlarged,  we  witnessed  a  splendid 
sunset  effect.  The  western  sky  was  filled 
with  a  pale,  golden  light,  fading  into  vio- 
let, then  blue,  and  just  in  the  violet  hung 
a  thin  crescent  moon  with  one  large  star 
above  her.  Woolner  could  not  sufficiently 
admire  this  exquisite  poem  of  nature,  and 
I  perceived  that  he  was  not  only  a  sculp- 
tor but  a  poet. 

For  upwards  of  two  years  my  daughters 
and  I  dwelt  alone  at  the  Hermitage,  busily 
occupied  writing,  painting,  and  studying, 
our  anxious  hearts  filled  with  the  deepest 
solicitude  for  our  dear  absent  ones,  who 
were  bravely  encountering  deprivation  and 
toil;  we  could  only  remember  that  God 
was  with  them  as  much  in  the  bush  as  in 
a  civilized  land.  It  is  not  hard  work  but 
the  gnawing  pain  of  the  mind  that  kills, 
and  the  memory  of  those  days  of  suspense, 
aggravated  by  very  defective  postal  com- 
munication with  Australia,  brings  with  it 
a  most  grateful  sense  of  the  extreme  kind- 
ness and  delicate  consideration  of  our 
opposite  neighbor,  the  Baroness,  then 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  who  constantly  in- 
viting us  to  Holly  Lodge,  enabled  us  to 
enjoy  change  of  thought  and  relaxation  in 
her  highly  cultivated  circle. 

In  December,  1854,  my  husband  re- 
turned safe  and  sound  to  England,  which 
he  enjoyed  none  the  less  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Antipodes.  He  approved  of 
the  Hermitage  as  a  home,  and  was  speedily 
busy  at  his  writing  in  the  lower  room  of 
the  ivy-clad  cottage,  which  we  called  the 
nest. 
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From  The  Fortnishtly  Review. 
ABOUT  KENSINGTON  GORE. 

What  is  qow  called  Kensington  Gore 
consists  of  a  huge  mass,  perhaps  not 
wholly  unsightly,  but  certainly  almost  use- 
less, known  as  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and 
a  dozen  medium-sized  dvrelling-houses, 
with  a  pleasant  outlook  on  to  Kensington 
Gardens.  These  houses  were  within  the 
last  twenty  years  known  as  Hyde  Park 
Terrace,  and  the  Gore  was  far  more  com- 
prehensive, taking  in  all  the  district  from 
Koightsbridge  barracks  to  the  Kensing- 
ton turnpike,  that  stretched  across  the 
road  just  by  the  present  entrance  to  Pal- 
ace Gate,  with  a  large  public  house  just 
ID  front  of  the  spot  on  which  stands  the 
fine  mansion  of  Sir  John  Millais.  The 
house  of  note  in  the  neighborhood,  called 
Gore  House,  had  been  tenanted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  by  William  Wil- 
berforce,  the  great  anti-slavery  reformer. 
He  seems  to  have  feared  that  the  expense 
to  which  he  was  put  to  maintain  the  es- 
tablishment might  compel  him  to  curtail 
his  charities. 

Wilberforce  was  succeeded  at  Gore 
House  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington, 
whose  husband  had  died  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, leaving  her  with  an  income  of 
j£2,ooo  a  year,  which  she  largely  supple- 
mented by  the  produce  of  her  pen.  The 
curious  difference  in  the  character  and 
characteristics  of  the  two  tenants  were 
happily  hit  off  at  the  time  by  James  Smith  : 

Mild  Wilberforce,  by  all  beloved. 

Once  owned  this  hallowed  spot, 
Whose  zealous  eloquence  improved 

The  fettered  negro*s  lot : 
Yet  here  still  slavery  attacks 

Those  Blessington  invites : 
The  chains  from  which  he  freed  the  Blacks, 

She  rivets  on  the  Whites  1 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1849  the  society 
prophets  of  the  day  were  justified  by  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  which  they  had 
long  predicted,  and  which,  indeed,  it  re- 
quired no  special  powers  of  vaticination 
to  foresee.  The  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton's  career  of  somewhat  full-blown  splen- 
dor was  at  an  end,  and  Gore  House,  where 
she  had  established  a  salon,  devoid,  in- 
deed, of  female  attractions,  save  those 
imparted  to  it  by  the  hostess,  her  sister, 
and  her  charming  nieces,  but  assiduously 
attended  by  the  dandies,  wits,  writers,  and 
artists  of  the  day  ^-  Gore  House,  with  its 
library,  pictures,  and  bric-k-brac,  Gore 
House  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs, 
and  its  garden  walls  were  plastered  with 
auctioneer's  bills  of  the  forthcoming  sale. 
I  was  present,  I  remember,  at  one  of  the 


**on  view  "days,  and  was  struck  by  the 
then  to  me  novel  idea  of  a  large  sheet  of 
looking-glass  forming  the  back  of  the  al- 
cove in  which  stood  Lady  Blessington's 
bed,  but  of  most  of  the  contents  of  the 
house  I  recollect  nothing.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  portrait  of  the  countess  was 
bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  a 
lovely  pair  of  hands,  counterparts  in  wax 
of  her  iadyshfp's,  was  secured  by  Albert 
Smith,  who  was  an  habitui  of  the  house, 
and  in  whose  dusty  old  rooms  they  re- 
mained till  his  death.  The  countess  had 
fled  to  Paris ;  but  never,  in  her  golden 
prime,  had  she  received  so  much  or  such 
strange  company  as  now  poured  through 
the  deserted  halls.  Frigid  ladies  who 
would  have  scorned  to  enter  the  house  in 
former  days,  and  anything  but  frigid  la- 
dies who  would  have  given  much  for  the 
chance,  connoisseurs,  loungers,  Jew  deal- 
ers, and  here  and  there  an  old  friend  of 
the  fallen  idol,  looking  round  in  grief  at 
the  desecrated  shrine.  Among  these, 
the  great  novelist  and  philosopher,  whose 
name  was  just  beginning  to  be  heard. 
*'M.  Thackeray  est  venu  aussi,"  wrote 
Lady  Blessington's  French  servant  to  her, 
**et  avait  les  larmes  aux  yeux  en  partant. 
C'est  peut-6tre  la  seule  personne  que  j'ai 
vu  r^ellement  affect^e  k  votre  ddpart !  *' 
The  sale  realized  upwards  of  ;^  13,000. 
Lady  Blessington  died  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  and  that  page  in  the  history  of  Gore 
House  was  closed  forever. 

The  third  notable  tenant  of  Gore  House 
was  a  Frenchman  named  Alexis  Soyer, 
who  had  become  very  widely  known  as 
the  chefde  cuisine  at  the  Reform  Club,  as 
the  inventor  of  a  **  Relish,'*  and  the  pat- 
entee of  a** Magic  Cooking  Stove,"  and 
who,  in  years  to  come,  was  to  render  real 
substantial  service  to  the  British  army 
starving  before  Sebastopol  by  his  culinary 
skill,  and  his  power  of  getting  the  most 
and  most  varied  amount  of  nutriment  out 
of  a  given  quantity  of  food.  Not  with 
any  idea  of  residing  there  himself  and 
giving  free  dinners  to  select  sets  of  con^ 
vives  had  M.  Soyer  acquired  the  rights 
over  the^M-Blessington  property.  A  bit 
of  a  charlatan,  he  had  also  a  keen  sense  of 
business,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  place  was  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  first  Exhibition,  and  that 
be  was  generally  accepted  as  a  culinary 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  he  thought  that 
a  vast  dining  establishment  presided  over 
by  him  would  probably  achieve  consider- 
able success.  An  army  of  builders,  car- 
penters, and  decorators  was  at  once  let 
loose  OD  the  premises,  and  both  house 
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and  grounds  were  subjected  to  extraordi- 
nary alterations.  There  were  Chinese 
pagodas,  and  Albarobra  terraces,  and  Ve- 
netian bridges :  U  Salon  des  Larmes  de 
Danai  and  the  River u  de  VEtoile  Po' 
laire.  There  was  a  baronial  ball  and  a 
Prd  d'Orsay,  a  stalactite  pagoda  and  a 
gipsies'  cave;  finally,  there  was  a  grand 
staircase,  the  ends  of  which  were  covered 
with  hundreds  of  caricature  portraits  of 
well-known  people  of  the  day,  the  artist 
being  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  a  young  man  of 
two  or  three  and  twenty,  who  at  that 
time  had  given  no  proof  of  the  literary 
power  which  has  since  won  him  renown. 
In  his  own  account  of  these  days,  Mr. 
Sala  writes  of  the  visitors  who  looked  in 
while  the  place  was  under  preparation,  as 
"  nearly  all  that  was  odd,  and  all  that  was 
distinguished,  native  or  foreign,  in  London 
town.  They  signed  their  names  in  a  big 
book,  blazing  with  gold  and  morocco 
which  lay  among  shavings  on  a  carpen- 
ter's bench  in  the  librarv.  Where  is  that 
wondrous  collection  of  autographs,  that 
libro  d*  oro  now  ? 

This  question  was  asked  twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Tent' 
pie  Bar  magazine,  of  which  I  was  the 
assistant  editor.  By  a  chance  occurring 
to  me  a  few  days  ago,  I  am  now  enabled 
to  answer  it.  The  libro  d*  oro  is  here, 
at  my  right  hand;  it  has  been  placed  at 
my  disposition  to  do  what  I  like  with.  I 
have  studied  it  carefully,  and  as  I  think 
there  may  be  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
review  who  will  remember  the  owners  of 
the  names  herein  inscribed,  and  feel  some 
interest  at  having  them  recalled  to  mem- 
ory, I  set  down  the  result  of  my  re- 
searches. 

The  first  name  on  the  opening  page  is 
that  of  a  double  celebrity,  **  Dowager 
Countess  of  Essex,"  being  that  sweet 
actress  and  singer  who,  as  **  Kitty  Ste- 
phens,*' charmed  the  theatre-goers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  and  onlv  died 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Among 
a  number  of  peers  comes  **  R.  Monckton 
Milnes,"  not  yet  ennobled,  who,  as  Lord 
Houghton,  was  with  us  till  last  summer; 
and  **  Crewe,"  the  eccentric  hero  of  Mr. 
Marks's  ballad,  who  is  with  us  still. 
**  George  Wombwell  and  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence,"  bracketed  together,  as  io  life, 
recall  the  two  convivial  old  gentlemen  of 
rubicund  countenance  and  portly  pres- 
ence, tall  -  hatted,  velvet  •  collared,  and 
somewhat  bulbous-booted,  whom  one  saw 
so  frequently  in  all  kinds  of  places. 
'*  William  Stirling,"  was  afterwards  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  of  Keir,  author 


of  **  The  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.,"  and 
second  husband*  of  Caroline  Norton, 
whose  name  is  also  here.  '*  Eliot  War- 
burton  "  was  the  author  of  **  The  Crescent 
and  the  Cross,"  the  only  book  of  Eastern 
travel  which  rivals,  and  by  some  is  consid- 
ered to  surpass,  **  Eothen,"  who  was  lost  in 
the  burning  of  the  Amazon  steam-ship. 
**  Major  Mountjoy  Martyn  and  Augustus 
Lumley,"are  entries  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  last-named,  now  known  as  Augustus 
Savile,  now  assistant  master  of  ceremo- 
nies to  her  Majesty,  but  who  in  those  days 
was  a  subaltern  in  the  Household  Cav- 
alry, and  probably  brought  his  very  well- 
known  senior  officer  to  see  Soyer.  *'  Hy. 
Webb"  was  Sir  Henry  Webb,  a  bland 
and  blond  baronet,  mad  about  music,  and 
a  constant  attendant  at  the  Garrick  Club. 
**  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury"  was  the 
perennial  lady  who  still  delights  society, 
now  writing  her  prinom  before  her  title. 
'*  Col.  Forester  "  is  the  Lord  Forester  who 
died  last  month ;  and  '*  Wilton  "  is  the 
**  wicked  earl "  of  sporting  notoriety. 

The  next  page  is  rich  in  autographs. 
Here  are  the  signatures  of  two  ex-speak- 
ers of  the  House  of  Commons,  J.  Evelyn 
Denison,  who,  elevated  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Ossington,  died  in  1873;  and  J.  S. 
Lefevre,  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all, 
who  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  still  lives  as 
Lord  Eversley.  Joseph  Locke,  the  great 
engineer;  Henry  Drummond,  the  eccen- 
tric M.P.,  Archangel  of  the  Irvingite  or 
Holy  Apostolic  Church,  of  Albury ;  J.  H. 
Henley,  patriarch  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  Bunsen,  the  Prussian  minister 
to  our  court,  are  also  here.  Following 
these  are  the  names  of  Elcho,  the  pres- 
ent Lord  Wemyss,  and  his  brother  F. 
Charteris ;  the  fashionable  singing-master, 
Giacinto  Marras;  B.  Disraeli,  and  M.  A. 
Disraeli.  Here  also  is  an  inscription  rel- 
ative to  a  **  banquet  offert  aux  citoyens 
Henry  Vincent,  Louis  Blanc,  Schmeltz  et 
Philox^ne  Boyer,  par  les  travailleurs  fran- 
^ais  envoy^s  pour  ^tudier  TExposition 
Universelle,"  with  some  extremely  drunk- 
en signatures  attached,  and  a  final  remark, 
**  Bravo  pour  I'oeuvre  I  merci  pour  Thospi* 
talitd."  On  the  next  page  we  are  in  the 
realm  of  arts  and  letters.  Charles  Lewis 
Gruneisen,  the  well-known  musical  critic, 
who  by  the  way  would  have  been  banged 
as  a  spy  in  the  Carlist  war,  had  he  not 
been  recognized  by  Lord  Ranelagh,  who 
was  fighting  on  the  other  side ;  George 
Cruiksbank;  F.  Knight  Hunt,  one  of  the 
earlier  editors  of  the  Daily  News ;  Her- 
bert Ingram,  founder  of  the  lllusirated 
London  News ;  and  Charles  Mackay,  the 
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poet.  Between  these  and  the  next  batch 
of  writers  and  Bohemians  on  the  follow- 
ing page,  "  Mr.  (sic)  Thackeray,"  written 
in  Titroarsh's  neatest  and  clearest  calig- 
raphy;  Richard  Doyle,  Albert  Smith,  R. 
Keeley,  written  as  though  with  a  burnt 
slick;  Alfred  Wigan,  very  little  known 
then;  and  Brizzi,  a  fashionable  drawing- 
room  singer;  *'Douro,"  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Frederick  Byng,  (Poodle) 
'*  Lonsdale,"  the  Lord  Eskdale  of  Dis- 
raeli, the  Lord  Colchicum  of  Thackeray, 
and  **  Guiseppe  Mazzini."  Next  we  find 
Dudley  Costello,  a  free  lance  of  light  lit- 
erature ;  R.  Rintoul,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Spectator;  Count  Pahien,  Edwin 
Landseer,  and,  determined  to  hold  his 
own  among  the  celebrities  of  Europe, 
written  very  broad  and  very  black,  "  C.  S. 
MacArthur,  editor  Troy  Daily  Budgety 
Troy,  New  York."  It  is  curious  to  find 
Lord  Lamington's  studied  elegance  of  ex- 
pression having  been  betrayed  »nto  a  sig- 
nature of  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baillie  Cochrane, 
M.P. ; "  *'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  "  might 
have  been  written  yesterday,  so  unchanged 
is  the  premier's  hand;  A.  J.  Valpy  was, 
sorely,  the  hated  of  school-boys;  and 
Regnier,  and  C.  Lafont,  the  beloved  of 
all  the  subscribers  to  Mitcheirs  French 
plays. 

Now  a  little  knot  of  men-about-town  of 
the  period.  H.  P.  de  Bathe,  nowadays 
general,  baronet,  pire  noble^  and  every- 
thing that  there  is  of  most  respectable; 
]•  £.  Spalding,  Handsome  Jack,  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  Vestris  rigimty  and 
Charles  Shakerley,  also  baronet,  whose 
son  now  reigns  in  his  stead*  H.  R.  Webn 
iter,  and  C.  S.  Webster,  are  of  the  same 
stamp;  but  the  Muses  and  propriety  clear 
the  way  in  the  persons  of  Sydney,  Lady 
Morgan,  and  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  and 
literature  and  art  follow  after  in  **W. 
Harrison  Ainsworth,"  and  **Mr.(w)John 
Leech,"  io  their  own  handwriting.  Vis- 
coantess  Combermere  still  lives ; "  Strang* 
ford ''was  the  penultimate  peer,  the  trans- 
lator of  Camoens;  George  Dawson  was 
the  Birmingham  lecturer;  Mark  Lemon, 
round  and  full;  M.  J.  Higgins,  the  great 
"Jacob  Omnium,"  with  a  griffc  as  clear 
and  delicate  as  that  of  his  brother  giant, 
Thackeray;  Thornton  Hunt's  signature 
>s  strong  and  rugged;  Edward  Lytton 
Balwer's,  small  and  refined ;  and  on  the 
same  page  I  find  an  entry  **  H.  Cunliffe- 
Owen,  Capt.  R.E.,"  probably  the  first 
appearance  of  the  double-barrelled  name 
which  has  since  become  so  potential  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Three  or  four  of  the  leaves  of  the  libro 


d*  oro  are  devoted  to  entries  of  din- 
ners given  at  the  Symposium,  as  it  was 
called  after  its  official  opening.  Here  is 
the  first:  "Premier  dfner  doon^  chez  M. 
Soyer,  le  deuxi^me  Mai  185 1,  par  le  Ca« 
pitaine  Vivian.  Convives :  Lady  Blanche 
Dupplin,  Lord  Dupplin,  (now  Lady  and 
Lord  Kinnoull);  Mrs.  Dudley  Ward,  who 
has  since  been  Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh,  and  is 
now  Madame  de  Falbe;  Dudley  Ward, 
Miss  H.  Hawkes,  Lord  Colville,  now 
chamberlain  to  the  Princess  of  Wales; 
Captain  J.  C.  Vivian,  the  host,  "Johnny 
of  that  ilk,"  who  died  a  few  years  ago; 
F.  S.  Murphy,  serjeant-at-law,  wonderful 
wit  and  humorist,  and  James  R.  Swinton, 
the  well-known  portrait-painter,  who  still 
survives.  Another  party  consisted  of 
Lords  Fortescue,  Glenelg  and  Bateman ; 
Henry  Tufnell,  Henry  Danby  Seymour, 
Chichester  Fortescue,  A.  Hayward,  and 
Charles  B.  Ford.  A  third  page,  headed 
"The  very  best  dinner  that  ever  was,"  is 
inscribed,  De  Mauley,  Edward  Ellice,  A. 
Panizzi,  of  the  British  Museum;  Alfred 
Montgomery,  "  petit  bonhomme  vit  en- 
core," Frederick  F.  Quin,  the  kindly, 
witty  horoceopath,  Abercorn,  and  E.  Land- 
seer. 

Interleaved  with  the  book  is  a  large 
number  of  holograph  letters  from  distin- 
guished personages,  addressed  from  time 
to  time  to  M.  Soyer,  some  of  which  are 
oddly  and  variously  interesting.  The 
Marquis  of  Ailsa  asks  for  a  receipt  to 
dress  veg/table  {sic)  marrows.  Lady  Don- 
oughmore  announces  that  Lord  Donough- 
more  never  gives  his  man  cook  more  than 
J[fio  a  year.  "La  Duchesse  de  Suther- 
land presente  ses  compliments  k  M.  Soy- 
er. EUe  sera  charmde  d'assister  k  I'ou- 
verture  d'une  exposition  qui,  en  addition 
k  son  int^r^t  individuel,  a  celui  d'un  si 
bon  objet."  Lord  Lonsdale  —  the  read- 
ers of  "Pendennis"  will  remember  that 
Lord  Colchicum  penned  petits  poulets  to 
Madame  Brack  and  her  daughter  in  idio- 
matic French,  and  was  a  thorough  master 
of  that  language  —  "Lord  Lonsdale  est 
tr^s  reconnaissant  de  Toffre  obligeante 
que  lui  a  fait  M.  Soyer.  11  se  propose 
d'en  profiler  dimanche.  II  y  a  une  dame 
de  haut  parage,  la  Comtesse  d'Essex, 
qui  a  grande  envie  de  visiter  le  local  qui 
a  embelli  M.  Soyer,  et  qui  lui  saurait  tr6s 
bon  gr^,  s'il  voulait  fixer  un  jour,  soit 
vendredi,  soit  samedi,  attendu  qu'elle  a 
pris  des  engagements  pour  le  dimanche." 
Lord  Alvanley  sends  "mille  amitids"to 
his  "  cher  Soyer,"  and  begs  him  to  "  garder 
la  cuisini^re  sous  I'ceil."  Baronne  d'Este 
profits  by  the  occasion  **pour  vous  ofiErir, 
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monsieur,  ses  felicitations  pour  votre  d^- 
couvertede  cette  merveilleuse  soupe  ^co- 
oomique.  II  est  beau,  lorsque  comme 
vous  on  est  k  la  t^te  de  son  art,  de  s'occu- 
per  k  soulager  la  nnis^re  des  malheureux, 
dont  11  y  a  partout  en  ce  moment."  A 
note  from  Albert  Smith,  "Very  many 
thanks  for  the  sauce;  I  remember  its 
good  qualities,  from  the  chops  we  had  in 
the  Strand  that  day,"  is  signed  "Albert 
(ouvrier),"  after  one  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  French  revolution  of  '48.  Another 
from  the  same  is  characteristic:  "My 
dear  Soyer,  Will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  give  me,  for  a  novel  I  am  writing,  the 
menu  of  a  bill  of  fare  for  a  first-rate  dinner 
for  four,  at  a  West-end  hotel  in  July,  and 
as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can.  This 
will  greatly  oblige  yours  very  truly,  Albert 
Smith."  Novelists  nowadays  are  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  They  know,  none 
better,  out  of  their  own  experience,  how  a 
menu  should  be  composed,  and  how,  after 
it  has  been  discussed,  the  convives  sit 
round  the  table,  crowned  with  chaplets 
drenched  in  Falernian,  and  smoking  rose- 
scented  cigars.  Baron  Knesebeck,  irrever- 
ently in  those  days  styled  Baron  Nosebag, 
equerry  of  H.R.H.  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, conveys  his  royal  master's  thanks 
for  samples  of  the  new-invented  beverage, 
obviously  the  Nectar,  "which  was  very 
much  approved  of  by  H.R.H."  As  a  last 
example  let  me  take  this,  dated  "Gros- 
venor  Gate,  31  April,  185 1.  If  M.  Soyer 
has  not  formed  his  troop  of  pages,  Mr. 
Disraeli  can  recommend  the  bearer, 
George  Newby,  as  a  very  intelligent, 
strong,  and  good  little  boy." 

It  remains  to  say  that  the  Symposium 
was  a  failure  financially,  and  expired  with 
the  Exhibition.  In  the  next  year,  the 
Gore  House  estate  was  purchased  by  the 
Exhibition  commissioners  for  ;^6o,ooo, 
and  the  house  itself,  after  having  been  for  a 
short  time  in  use  as  a  School  for  Science 
and  Art,  was  levelled  to  the  ground. 

Edmund  Yates. 


From  St.  James's  Gaiette. 
DUTCH  SKATING-GROUNDS. 

Holland  is  the  paradise  of  skaters. 
In  that  odd  country,  "  where  up  trains  run 
on  the  down  line,  and  the  cows  are  tied 
to  the  ceiling  by  their  tails,"  a  great  many 
things  go  by  contraries;  and  skating  is 
one  of  them.  The  weary  waiting  for  a 
black  frost  to  solidify  the  waters  of  deep 
lakes  and   treacherous  poods,  which  io 


England  tantalizes  the  possessor  of 
"  Acmes,"  prevents  his  sleeping  o'  nights, 
and  drives  skate-makers  to  suicide,  is  to 
the  Hollander  an  unknown  mortification. 
Not  that  he  can  obtain  a  frost  by  wishing 
for  it,  any  more  than  the  wind  will  rise  by 
whistling  from  a  hill  therefor ;  but  a  com- 
paratively slight  frost  serves  his  turn,  and 
his  skating  is  attended  with  much  less 
danger  than  always  lurks  beneath  the 
frozen  surface  of  a  mere.  In  a  land  which 
can  be  inundated  in  a  few  hours  a  sharp 
winter  brings  the  best  of  skating  to  every- 
body's door.  Skating  is,  indeed,  almost 
the  only  violent  exercise  for  which  the 
Dutchman  has  any  liking;  and  in  the 
winter  he  holds  high  carnival  on  the  ice. 
The  number  of  skating-clubs  between 
Northern  Brabant  and  Groningen  is  in- 
finite ;  but  it  is  in  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  — Friesland  and  Groningen 
—  that  the  best  skaters  are  to  be  found. 
These  are  the  classical  training-grounds 
of  the  Dutch  ice-artists. 

When  there  is  likelihood  of  a  frost,  the 
only  thing  necessary  to  secure  a  good 
"surface  "  is  to  open  the  sluices  used  for 
irrigation  and  inundate  the  great  flat  mea- 
dows. The  operation  is  superintended 
by  representatives  of  the  skating-clubs  in 
the  neighborhood.  A  space  of  some  six 
or  eight  thousand  feet  in  circumference  is 
staked  out  around  a  given  point,  the  water 
is  allowed  to  flow  in  until  it  is  of  a  coo- 
venient  depth,  and  the  sluices  are  then 
closed.  Directly  the  ice  is  sufinciently 
thick  (this  winter  it  has  sometimes  not 
been  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  ow- 
ing to  the  impatience  of  skaters  to  be  "at 
it,"  but  it  is  usually  much  denser)  a  num- 
ber of  workmen  are  told  off  to  keep  it  clear 
of  snow,  should  any  fall,  and  to  sweep  it 
carefully  at  frequent  intervals.  Then  be- 
gin a  succession  of  skating  competitions. 
These  competitions  are  got  up  by  the  local 
skating  club;  sometimes  they  are  inter- 
national, but  clubs  and  individuals  are 
constantly  competing  among  themselves. 
The  prizes  offered  on  these  occasions  are 
often  of  a  considerable  money  value,  and 
the  funds  for  providing  them  are  supplied 
by  the  small  sum  charged  for  admission  to 
the  skating-ground  and  entrance  fees  paid 
by  the  competitors.  All  the  world  skates 
when  there  is  ice,  for  skating  is  a  uni- 
versal accomplishment  among  all  classes; 
and  the  buxom — almost  too  buxom  — 
Dutch  ladies  glide  along  with  an  ease  and 
grace  which  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
foreigner  who  has  remarked  the  awkward- 
ness of  their  carriage  in  the  streets. 
There  are  fashionable  and  unfashionable 
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hoars  for  skating,  as  for  all  things  else, 
even  in  Holland,  where  fashion  is  less 
imperious  than  in  some  other  countries. 
Id  the  morning  the  "society''  people  dis- 
port themselves ;  in  the  afternoon  come 
the  tradesmen  and  their  wives;  while  in 
the  evening  the  ice  is  crowded  with  work- 
people and  others  whose  business  allows 
them  00  liberty  till  then.  On  the  com- 
petition days  the  ice  is  reserved,  during 
specified  hours,  to  those  who  pirouette  on 
skates  for  pelf. 

The  best  skaters,  and  those  who  carry 
away  the  largest  number  of  prizes,  are 
asually  crack  members  of  crack  clubs. 
As  soon  as  the  competitions  and  the  value 
of  the  prizes  are  announced,  the  clubs 
scrutinize  the  lists  and  decide  what  prizes 
their  members  shall  compete  for.  Those 
who  are  to  represent  the  club  are  of  course 
chosen  for  their  skill;  each  society  is 
therefore  certain  of  being  represented  by 
its  best  men.  As  all  the  expenses  of  the 
representatives  to,  from,  and  during  a 
competition  are  paid  by  the  club,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  members  have  an  induce- 
ment to  excel  likewise ;  for  it  is  possible 
io  this  way  to  obtain  a  good  many  pleasant 
holidays  in  the  course  of  a  winter  without 
spending  anything.  The  money  won  be 
comes  the  property  of  the  club;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  the  total  is  equally 
divided  among  the  members,  a  small  bal- 
ance only  being  carried  over  to  the  follow- 
ing  winter. 

The  champions  of  the  respective  clubs 
go  into  training  as  severely  as  professional 
pedestrians  and  bicyclists.     For  a  week 
or  eight  days  before  the  competition  they 
live  quietly  and  sparingly  and  drink  but 
little  schnapps.    This  abstinence  from  the 
natiooal  beverage,  with  its  flavor  of  com- 
moo  gin  in  which  a  warm  candle-end  has 
beea  actively  stirred,  must   be  a  severe 
trial  to  a  well-regulated  Dutch  constitu- 
tioo.    During  the  octave  of  training  the 
champion  does  very  little  work,  abandons 
himself  to  repose,  and,  oddly  enough,  ap- 
pears but  rarely  on  the  ice.     When   the 
jiour  fixed  for  the  competition  arrives,  he 
is  careful  not  to  show  himself  until  the  last 
moment;  and  then  places  himself  in  evi- 
dence with    dramatic   suddenness.     The 
competitions  are  usually  of  three  classes ; 
swiftness,  elegance,  and   the  clearing  of 
obstacles.    The  latter  is  amazingly  difB- 
cult,  even  to  experts;  yet  there   are  in 
Holiand  a  large  number  of  skaters  who 
can  with  ease  and  grace    clear,   in   full 
career,  the  straw-covered  spaces  intended 
to  represent  natural  obstacles  upon  the 
ice. 


The  most  rapid  "  record  "  of  the  present 
season  has  been  made,  not  by  a  Hollander, 
but  by  a  Dane  named  Chorwald,  who  at 
Copenhagen  skated  a  distance  of  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  feet  in  three  minutes 
and  forty-four  seconds.  This  feat  gave 
him  the  victory  over  Paulsen,  the  Ham- 
burg skater,  himself  the  vanquisher  of  the 
famous  Dutch  ** artist"  Bruinsma,  who 
was  for  some  time  the  first  of  Continental 
skaters.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that 
the  best  Dutch  skaters  do  not  fix  their 
skates  solidly  to  their  boots.  They  fasten 
them  but  slightly,  with  the  points  inclined 
inwards  ;  a  method  of  arrangement  which, 
it  is  said,  permits  of  much  straighter  pro- 
gression than  that  generally  in  use  in  En- 
gland. 

A  Dutch  skating-ground  during  the 
fashionable  morning  hours  is  a  very  ani- 
mated and  picturesque  scene,  full  of  bril- 
liant spots  of  color.  It  is  the  highest 
mode  for  ladies  to  appear  upon  the  ice 
with  a  posy  or  bouquet  of  natural  flowers, 
generally  the  offerings  of  male  friends. 
The  Dutch  florists  regard  skating  as 
an  even  more  sacred  institution  than 
schnapps. 


From  Knowledge. 
INDIAN  DEATH  CUSTOMS. 

Among  the  North  American  Indian 
tribes,  there  are  seven  modes  of  burial  — 
viz.,  by  inhumation ,'  by  embalmment ;  by 
deposition  of  remains  in  urns  ;  by  surface 
burial  (the  remains  being  placed  io  hollow 
trees  or  logs,  pens,  or  simply  covered 
with  earth,  or  bark,  or  rocks  forming 
cairns) ;  by  cremation  ;  by  aerial  sepulture 
(the  bodies  being  left  in  lod^^es,  houses, 
cabins,  tents,  deposited  on  scaffolds  or 
trees,  in  boxes  or  canoes,  supported  on 
scaffolds  or  posts,  or  placed  on  the 
ground),  and  by  aquatic  burial  beneath 
the  water,  or  in  canoes  turned  adrift. 
Each  tribe  follows  its  own  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  custom.  The  first 
form  of  burial,  that  is,  of  interment  in  the 
ground,  was  customary  among  the  Mo- 
hawks of  New  York.  Schoolcraft,  in  his 
history  of  the  Indian  tribes,  tells  us  that 
"the  Mohawks  of  New  York  made  a  lar<;e 
round  hole  in  which  the  body  was  placed 
upright,  or  upon  its  haunches,  after  which 
it  was  covered  with  timber  to  support 
the  earth  which  they  lay  over,  and  thereby 
kept  the  body  from  being  pressed.  They 
then  raised  the  earth  in  a  round  hill  over 
it.    They  always  dressed  the  corpse  in  all 
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its  finery,  and  put  wampum  and  other 
things  into  the  grave  with  it ;  and  the  re* 
lations  suffered  not  grass  nor  any  weed 
to  grow  upon  the  grave,  and  frequently 
visited  it  and  made  lamentation."  The 
same  custom  prevailed  among  the  Indians 
formerly  inhabiting  the  Carolioas,  but 
they  placed  the  corpse  in  a  coffin  made  of 
woven  reeds  or  hollow  canes,  tied  fast  at 
both  ends.  After  a  time  the  body  is  taken 
up,  the  bones  cleaned  and  deposited  in 
an  ossuary,  called  the  quiogozon.  The 
custom  of  tying  up  the  corpse  likewise 
prevails  among  the  Yumanas  of  South 
America,  who  "bury  their  dead  bent 
double,  with  faces  looking  toward  the 
heavenly  region  of  the  sunrise,  the  home 
of  their  great  good  deity,  who  they  trust 
will  take  their  souls  with  him  to  his  dwell- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  Peruvian 
custom  was  to  place  the  dead  huddled  up 
ID  a  sitting  posture,  and  with  face  turned 
to  the  west.'*  With  regard  to  burying  in 
the  ground,  Tylor  informs  us  that  it  is 
customary  among  the  Winnebagos  of 
North  America  to  bury  a  man  "sitting  up 
to  the  breast  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  look> 
ing  westward ;  or  graves  are  dug  east  and 
west,  and  the  bodies  laid  in  them  with  the 
bead  eastward,  with  the  motive  that  they 
may  look  towards  the  happy  land  in  the 
west."  Among  the  Otoe  and  Missouri 
tribes  of  Indians  located  in  Gage  County, 
Nebraska,  it  is  usual  to  prepare  the  burial 
costume  before  the  man  for  whom  it  is 
being  prepared  is  quite  dead.  He  is 
dressed  in  his  finest  clothes  and  orna- 
ments, according  to  his  own  taste  and 
directions.  He  tells  his  friends  whether 
he  wishes  to  have  the  customary  sacrifices 
offered  at  his  funeral  or  not,  and  they  ob- 
serve his  commands  implicitly.  After  he 
has  given  all  his  directions  the  women  cut 
away  part  of  bis  hair  close  to  the  scalp. 
The  funeral  shroud  is  composed  generally 
of  the  most  expensive  blankets,  ribbons, 
and  beadwork.  When  the  corpse  is 
dressed  it  is  placed  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion in  view  of  all  the  relatives,  who  keep 
up  a  continual  series  of  piercing  screams 
and  loud  lamentations,  expressing  a  grief 
which  shows  the  intensity  of  Indian  devo- 
tion and  attachment.  When  all  is  in 
readiness,  the  aged  men,  arranged  in  a 
circle  round  one  of  their  number,  chant  a 
peculiar  funeral  dirge,  keeping  time  upon 
a  drum  or  some  cooking  utensil.  The 
burial  feast  is  in  every  respect  equal  in 
richness  to  its  accompanying  ceremonies. 


"All  who  assemble  are  provided  with 
cooked  venison,  hog,  buffalo,  or  beef, 
regular  waiters  distributing  hot  cakes 
soaked  in  grease  and  co£Eee  or  water  as 
the  case  may  be."  After  the  feasting  is 
over  the  corpse  is  placed  in  a  wagon  and 
propped  up  in  a  sitting  position,  with 
friends  on  each  side;  or  else  it  is  bound 
on  a  horse,  and  "thus  conveyed  to  its  last 
resting-place  among  his  friends."  In  this 
same  wagon  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  deceased  are  placed,  which  are  un- 
loaded at  the  burial  place,  and  arranged 
in  the  vault*like  tomb,  after  which  the 
corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave.  "The  bot- 
tom, which  is  wider  than  the  top  (graves 
here  being  dug  like  an  inverted  funnel),  is 
spread  with  straw  or  grass  matting,  woven 
generally  by  the  Indian  women  of  the 
tribe,  or'some  near  neighbor.  The  sides 
are  then  carefully  hung  with  handsome 
shawls  or  blankets,  and  trunks,  with  do- 
mestic articles,  pottery,  etc.,  of  less  im- 
portance, are  generally  piled  around  in 
abundance.  The  sacrifices  are  next  inau- 
gurated. A  pony,  first  designated  by  the 
dying  Indian,  is  led  aside  and  strangled 
by  men  hanging  to  either  end  of  a  rope. 
Sometimes,  but  not  always,  a  dog  is  like- 
wise strangled,  the  heads  of  both  animals 
being  subsequently  laid  upon  the  Indian'« 
grave.  The  body,  which  is  now  placed  in 
a  plain  coffin,  is  lowered  into  the  grave, 
and  if  a  coffin  is  used  the  friends  take 
their  parting  look  at  the  deceased  before 
closing  it  at  the  grave.  After  lowering  a 
saddle,  bridle,  blankets,  dishes,  etc.,  the 
mourning  ceases  and  the  Indians  prepare 
to  close  the  grave."  Among  the  Otoe  and 
Missouri  Indians  dirt  is  not  thrown  in 
upon  the  body,  but  simply  rounded  up 
from  the  surface  upon  stout  logs  that  are 
accurately  fitted  over  the  opening  of  the 
grave.  After  the  funeral  ceremony  is 
completed  all  the  property  of  the  deceased, 
from  a  tent  and  horses  to  the  merest  trifie, 
are  distributed  among  the  relatives,  whilst 
wife,  children,  or  father  are  left  without 
anything.  A  midnight  vigil  is  carefully 
kept  by  these  Indians  four  days  and  nights 
at  the  graves  of  their  departed.  "  A  small 
fire  is  kindled  for  the  purpose  near  the 
grave  at  sunset,  where  the  nearest  rela* 
tives  convene  and  maintain  a  continuous 
lamentation  till  the  morning  dawns.  There 
was  an  ancient  tradition  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  this  time  the  Indian  arose,  and 
mounting  his  spirit  pony,  galloped  ofiE  to 
the  happy  hunting>ground  beyond." 

Stella  Occidens. 
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THE   PRIMROSE  OF  THE   ROCK,  ETC. 


THE  PRIMROSE  OF  THE  ROCK. 
Comp.  1831.    Pub.  1835. 


[Written  at  Rvdal  Mount  The  rock  stands  on  the 
right  hand  a  little  way  leading  up  the  middle  road 
from  Rvdal  to  Grasmere.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  it  the  glow-worm  rock  from  the 
number  of  glow-worms  we  have  often  seen  hanging 
on  it  as  described.  The  tuft  of  primrose  has,  I 
fear,  been  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains.] 

A  ROCK  there  is  whose  homely  front 

The  passing  traveller  slights ; 
Yet  there  the  glow-worms  bang  their  lamps, 

Like  stars,  at  various  heights : 
And  one  Coy  primrose  to  that  rock 

The  vernal  breeze  invites. 

What  hideous  warfare  hath  been  waged 

What  kingdoms  overthrown. 
Since  first  I  spied  that  Primrose  tuft 

And  marked  it  for  my  own ;  * 
A  lasting  link  in  Nature  s  chain 

From  highest  heaven  let  down  I 

The  flowers,  still  faithful  to  the  stems, 

Their  fellowship  renew : 
The  stems  are  faithful  to  the  root. 

That  worketh  out  of  view ; 
And  to  the  rock  the  root  adheres 

In  every  fibre  true. 

Close  clings  to  earth  the  living  rock, 
Though  threatening  still  to  fall ; 

The  earth  is  constant  to  her  sphere ; 
And  God  upholds  them  all : 

So  blooms  this  lonely  plant,  nor  dreads 
Her  annual  funeral. 

Here  closed  the  meditative  strain ; 

But  air  breathed  soft  that  day, 
The  hoary  mountain-heights  were  cheered, 

The  sunny  vale  looked  gay, 
And  to  the  Primrose  of  the  Rock 

I  give  this  after-lay. 

I  sang  —  Let  myriads  of  bright  flowers, 

Like  thee,  in  field  and  grove 
Revive  unenvied ;  mightier  far. 

Than  tremblings  that  reprove 
Our  vernal  tendencies  to  hope. 

Is  God's  redeeming  love ; 

That  love  which  changed  —  for  wan  disease. 

For  sorrow  that  had  bent 
O'er  hopeless  dust,  for  withered  age  — 

Their  moral  element. 
And  turned  the  thistles  of  a  curae 

To  types  beneficenL 

•  In  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  "Grasmere  Journal" 
the  following  occurs :  —  April  34th,  1802  —  **  We  walked 
in  the  evening  to  Rydal.  Coleridge  and  I  lingered  be- 
hind. We  all  stood  to  look  at  Glow-worm  Rock— a 
primrose  that  grew  there,  and  just  looked  out  on  the 
road  from  its  own  sheltered  bower."  The  primrose 
had  disappeared  when  the  Fenwick  note  was  dictated, 
and  the  glow-worms  have  almost  deserted  the  district ; 
but  the  Rock  is  unmistakable,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interestingof  the  spots  connected  with  Wordsworth  in 
the  Lake  District.  —  £0. 


Sin-blighted  though  we  are,  we  too» 

The  reasoning  Sons  of  Men, 
From  one  oblivious  winter  called 

Shall  rise,  and  breathe  again ; 
And  in  eternal  summer  lose 

Our  threescore  years  and  ten. 

To  humbleness  of  heart  descends 
This  prescience  from  on  high. 

The  faith  that  elevates  the  just. 
Before  and  when  they  die ; 

And  makes  each  soul  a  separate  heaven, 
A  court  for  Deity. 

Wordsworth. 


LOVE'S  SEASON. 

Nay,  never  ask,  beloved,  oh,  why  so  late  ? 

Nor  marvel  I  could  see  yet  love  thee  not, 
Love's  secrets  lie  within  the  book  of  fate, 

Uncyphered  and  untaught 

The  self 'Same  star  shines  in  its  lofty  sphere^ 
The  poet  sees  and  sees  a  hundred  times. 

Before  from  silvery  cloud  emerging  clear, 
'Tis  wooed  in  deathless  rhymes. 

The  self-same  melody,  unseized,  ignored. 
May  float  for  years  in  the  composer's  brain. 

One  day  he  careless  strikes  his  harp's  chord» 
To  find  a  godlike  strain. 

And  countless  suns  rise  o'er  the  summer  sea. 
Before  that  rosy  glow  the  painter  caught. 

Transferred  to  canvas,  for  all  time  to  be 
The  fadeless  dawn  of  thought. 

So  soul  by  soul  for  years  may  dwell  alone. 
Yet  side  by  side ;  no  mortal  tongue  can  tell 

How  word  or  smile  or  look  doth  make  them 
one. 

'  Therein  love's  miracle  ! 
Good  Words.  M.  BeTHAM-EdWARDS. 


SONNET:   A  CRY  FROM   IRELAND. 

I  HEARD  a  voice  come  moaning  over  sea, 
**  England  and  ye  who  fain  would  legislate. 
Heart-cankering  woe  and  immemorial  hate 
Are  not  the  servants  of  a  law's  decree : 
Cleave  us  asunder  1  we  are  bond,  not  free. 
League-makers  tyrannize,  the  priests  dictate. 
Give  us  the  land  !  yet  Famine  will  not  bate 
Her  stern  demands  of  all  she  holds  in  fee. 
Our  bodies'  breath  and  marrow :  we  are  slaves. 
Slaves  to  tradition's  wrong  and  tribal  scorn. 
And  though  our  acres,  bog  and  moor  and 

fen. 
From  dragon's  teeth  may  yield  its  armM 
men, 
Pale  Hunger  stands  above  our  shallow  graves. 
And  wringing  empty  hands  cries  out  for 


corn.' 
Spectator. 
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ON  THE  PLEASURES.  THE  DANGERS,  AND 
THE  USES  OK  DESULTORY  READING. 

BY  THE  EARL  OF  IDOESLEIGH. 

You  are,  I  doubt  not,  familiar  with  the 
distinction  between  deductive  and  induc- 
tive reasoning.  It  always  seems  to  me 
that  the  severer  method  of  study  is  the 
more  applicable  to  the  former,  and  the 
lighter  or  desultory  method  to  the  latter. 
The  continuous  reader  will  make  the  bet- 
ter progress  in  reasoning  and  in  drawing; 
deductions  from  given  premisses.  The 
desultory  reader  will,  or  may,  succeed 
more  effectually  in  cultivating  the  faculty 
of  observation  and  in  collecting  the  mate- 
rials which  must  form  the  foundation  for 
the  inductive  science. 

As  regards  the  comparative  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  close  and  of  desultory 
study  I  would  liken  the  one  to  a  journey 
by  railway,  the  other  to  a  journey  on 
horseback.  The  railway  will  take  you 
more  rapidly  to  your  journey's  end,  and 
by  its  aid  you  will  get  over  much  more 
ground  in  the  day ;  but  you  will  lose  the 
variety  of  the  walk  up  the  hill,  the  occa- 
siooal  divergence  from  the  hard  road,  and 
the  opportunities  for  examining  the  coun- 
try  through  which  you  are  passing,  which 
the  horseman  enjoys.  The  business  man 
will  prefer  the  train,  which  will  carry  him 
quickly  to  his  bank  or  his  warehouse,  but 
be  will  miss  many  things  which  the  other 
will  have  seen  and  profited  by,  provided, 
of  course,  that  he  has  made  good  use  of 
his  faculty  of  observation. 

For  it  is  00  such  a  proviso  as  this  that 
the  case  of  the  desultory  worker  really 
tarns.  He  must  not  be  a  loiterer,  shuf- 
fling out  of  the  trouble  to  which  his  more 
methodical  comrades  put  themselves.  He 
must  have  an  object  in  view,  and  he  must 
Dot  allow  himself  to  lose  sight  of  it.  We 
are  not  to  confound  desultory  work  with 
idleness. 

it  is  useful  to  look  to  the  origin  of 
words.  The  word  desultory  is  of  Latin 
parentage,  and  it  was  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  describe  the  equestrian  jumping 
actively  from  one  steed  to  another  in  the 
circus,  or  even,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Numidians,  from  one  charger  to  another, 
in  the  midst  of  battle.  That  certainly 
was  no  idle  loitering.     It  was  energetic 


activity,  calculated  to  keep  the  mind  and 
the  body  very  much  alive  indeed.  That 
should  be  the  spirit  of  the  desultory  reader. 
His  must  be  no  mere  fingering  of  books 
without  thought  how  they  are  to  be  turned 
to  account.  He  may  be  wise  in  not  allow- 
ing himself  to  become  a  bookworm,  but 
he  must  take  care  not  to  become  what  is 
much  worse  —  a  book  butterfly.  What- 
ever IS  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well, 
and  it  is  possible  so  to  regulate  and  pur- 
sue a  seemingly  desultory  course  of  read- 
ing as  to  render  it  more  truly  beneficial 
than  an  apparently  deeper  and  severer 
method  of  study. 

This  world  of  ours  is  an  old  world,  full 
of  the  works  and  records  of  many  genera- 
tions. We  are  in  daily  contact  with  the 
fragments  of  the  past,  with  traces  here 
and  remains  there  which  attract  our  atten- 
tion, either  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  or 
utility,  or  as  indications  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  mankind  in  former  ages. 
Among  these  records  assuredly  there  are 
none  which  are  of  greater  interest  or  of 
higher  value  than  the  records,  mere  frag- 
ments though  they  may  often  be,  of  human 
history  and  human  thought  which  are  to 
be  found  in  books.  The  poet  tells  us  how 
we  may  so  read  the  great  book  of  nature 
that  we  may  find  in  the  trees,  the  stones, 
the  running  brooks,  lessons  which  may 
profit  as  much  as  sermons.  But  while 
cordially  accepting  this  teaching,  we  may 
observe  that  the  trees  and  the  brooks 
would  hardly  convey  all  those  useful  les- 
sons to  us  if  we  had  not  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  books  to  begin  with.  The 
lover  of  nature  will  find  much  revealed  to 
him  which  the  mere  bookworm  will  wholly 
fail  to  notice ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
well-read  man  who  can  apply  the  teaching 
of  his  books  to  the  objects  which  he  has 
around  him  will  profit  far  more  from  them 
than  his  illiterate  companion. 

I  do  not,  however,  desire  to  dwell  on 
what  may  be  considered  little  more  than  a 
truism.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you 
is  that  so  great  is  the  mass  of  our  book- 
heritage  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  one,  and  doubly  impossible  for  one 
who  has  other  engagements  in  life,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  it.     So  that  our  choice  lies 
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for  the  most  part  betweea  ignorance  of 
much  that  we  would  greatly  like  to  know 
and  that  kind  of  acquaintance  which  is  to 
be  acquired  only  by  desultory  reading. 

When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  forget  that  a 
third  alternative  may  be  offered  to  us. 
We  may  be  told  that,  though  we  have  not 
time  to  read  the  books  themselves,  we 
have  always  the  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  their  contents  by  the  aid  of 
abstracts,  abridgments,  and  other  conven- 
ient instruments  for  the  close  packing  of 
Information.  Nobody  is  more  ready  than 
I  am  to  acknowledge  the  utility  of  these 
pieces  of  intellectual  mechanism.  They 
are  most  valuable  for  reference,  and  are 
often  indispensable  for  saving  time.  But 
to  regard  them  as  equivalent  to,  or  even 
as  a  decent  substitute  for,  the  books  them- 
selves would  be  a  fatal  error.  They  serve 
the  purpose  which  is  served  by  a  diction- 
ary, and  if,  as  Charles  Lamb  maintains, 
dictionaries  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as 
books,  so  neither  are  these  compressed 
masses  of  information  to  be  admitted  to 
that  honorable  title. 

I  may  have  occasion  to  return  to  this 
point  and  to  ofifer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
question  of  cramming,  but  for  the  moment 
my  object  is  to  eliminate  this  kind  of  false 
study  from  the  comparison  wh:::h  I  am 
anxious  to  draw  between  the  sustained  and 
the  desultory  methods  of  true  study.  With 
regard  to  those  two  methods  I  will,  in  the 
first  place,  observe  that,  to  speak  gen- 
erally, the  world  has  need  of  them  both. 
We  need  students  who  will  give  them- 
selves up  to  strictly  limited  subjects  of 
study,  will  pursue  them  with  all  their  heart 
and  mind  and  strength,  and  with  that  great 
kind  of  devotion  which  we  may  call  stu- 
dents* love.  These  must  be  men  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  our  old  giants  of  learning, 
of  whose  powers  of  reading  we  hear  so 
much,  and  of  whose  powers  of  writing  we 
see  remaining  so  many  substantial  proofs. 
Yet  even  with  these  men  the  intermixture 
of  some  genera]  and  desultory  reading  is 
necessary,  both  for  the  very  purposes  of 
their  study  and  in  order  to  relieve  the 
strain  of  the  mind  and  to  keep  it  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

I  never  read  so  many  novels  in  succes- 
sion as  during  the  months  that  I  was 


working  for  my  degree  at  the  rate  of  ten 
or  twelve  hours  a  day ;  and  in  the  week 
when  I  was  actually  under  examination  I 
read  through  the  '* Arabian  Nights"  in 
the  evenings.  I  forget  who  the  great 
judge  was  who,  being  asked  as  to  his 
reading,  answered  that  he  read  nothing 
but  law  and  novels.  But  there  is  plenty 
of  literature  besides  novels,  and  besides 
the  **  Arabian  Nights,**  which  will  be  good 
for  the  relaxation  of  the  mind  after  severe 
study,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
more  miscellaneous  our  selection  is  the 
more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  profitable, 
it  will  be.  So  much  for  the  consideration 
of  one's  own  mental  health.  But  beyond 
that  I  think  it  is  evident  that  a  certain 
amount  of  miscellaneous  reading  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  student  in  relation 
to  his  main  study  itself.  Illustrations  of 
his  work  will  be  presented  to  him  often 
from  the  most  unexpected  quarters,  will 
sometimes  cheer  and  lighten  his  labor, 
and  sometimes  very  usefully  supply  hints 
for  further  or  wholly  different  lines  of 
inquiry. 

As  I  said  just  now,  for  inductive  rea* 
soning  we  need  a  wide  field,  where  we 
may  pick  up  materials  which  may  suggest 
new  starting-points  in  the  process  of  dis- 
covery. The  student  who  is  also  some- 
thing of  a  man  of  the  world  will  often  go 
further  than  the  man  who  shuts  out  the 
light  of  day  that  he  may  give  himself 
wholly  to  his  folio  and  his  lamp:  — 

Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 
That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saocy 
looks : 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights. 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixid  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 
Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they 
are. 
Too  much  to  know,  is  to  know  nought  bat 

fame; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  in  these 
sarcastic  lines,  which  Shakespeare  puts  in- 
to the  mouth  of  Birdn  in  "  Love's  Labor 
Lost.'*  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  student 
who  is  also  a  man  of  the  world,  and  who 
looks  suspiciously  or  contemptuously  on 
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The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head. 

I  might  occupy  a  good  deal  of  your  time 
if  I  were  to  set  myself  t«  bring  together 
all  the  judgments  that  I  could  tiud  in  our 
great  literary  works  against  the  pedant. 
But  it  would  be  somewhat  beside  my 
mark ;  for  there  may  be  desultory  readers 
who  deserve  the  name  of  pedant  as  much 
as  and  more  than  those  cloistered  toilers 
who  are  chained  to  the  desk  by  the  love 
of  a  study  itself,  who  have  no  thought  or 
wish  to  parade  themselves  and  their  ac- 
quiremeots  before  the  world,  and  to  seek 
for  praise  and  admiration  for  their  learn- 
ing.    Chaucer's  scholar,  who  would 

lever  have  at  his  beddes  hed 
Twentie  bookes  clothed  in  blak  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle  and  of  his  philosophie. 
Than  rob^  rich,  or  fidel,  or  saotrie, 

had  not  a  touch  of  the  pedant  about  him. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  auy  true  lover  of 
learning  for  its  own  sake  can  ever  deserve 
that  unpleasant  appellation. 

But,  as  you  have  often  been  told,  Studia 
abeunt  in  mores^  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
give  you  some  hints  as  to  the  effects  of 
particular  methods  of  study  upon  your 
habits  and  your  character  that  I  am  now 
inviting  your  attention  to  systems  of  read- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  I  would  offer  a 
plea  in  favor  of  desultory  reading  —  at 
least,  of  a  certain  amount  of  it  —  because 
it  leaves  a  man  more  at  liberty  to  pursue 
the  particular  line  which  suits  his  taste 
and  his  capacity.  This  is,  I  suppose,  the 
ground  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  commended 
the  practice.  **  I  would  not  advise,'*  he 
says,  **a  rigid  adherence  to  a  particular 
plan  of  study.  I  myself  have  never  per- 
sisted in  any  plan  for  two  days  together. 
A  man  ought  to  read  just  as  inclination 
leads  him,  for  what  he  reads  as  a  task 
will  do  him  little  good.''  Bacon,  too,  in 
his  well-known  essay,  tells  that  there  are 
some  books  to  be  read  only  in  parts, 
others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously,  and 
some  few  only  to  be  read  wholly  and  with 
diligence  and  attention.  Both  these  high 
authorities  therefore  recognize  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  the  student  some  latitude 
in  his  choice  of  books  and  in  his  method 
of  reading.    But  while  this  freedom  is 


largely  to  be  respected,  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  laxity.  The 
tendency  of  a  great  many  young  men  — 
and  of  old  ones  too,  for  that  matter  —  is 
not  only  to  read  widely,  but  also  to  read 
indolently,  and  indolent  reading  is  as  much 
to  be  discouraged  as  diligent  reading  is  to 
be  commended. 

There  is  a  fine  passage  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
inaugural  address,  when  he  was  chosen 
rector  of  this  university.     He  says :  — 

*'  We  ought  to  cast  aside  altogether  the 
idea  people  have  that  if  they  are  reading 
any  book,  that  if  an  ignorant  man  is  read- 
ing any  book,  he  is  doing  rather  better 
than  nothing  at  all.  I  must  entirely  call 
that  in  question  —  I  even  venture  to  deny 
that.  It  would  be  very  much  safer  and 
better  for  many  to  have  no  concern  with 
books  at  all.  There  is  a  number,  a  fright- 
fully Increasing  number,  of  books  that  are 
decidedly  to  the  readers  of  them  not  use- 
ful; but  an  ingenious  reader  will  learo 
also  that  a  certain  number  of  books  were 
written  by  a  supremely  noble  kind  of  peo- 
ple; not  a  very  great  number  of  books, 
but  still  a  number  fit  to  occupy  all  your 
reading  industry.  Books  are  like  men's 
souls,  divided  into  sheep  and  goats.  Some 
few  are  going  up  and  carrying  us  up  heav- 
enwards, calculated,  I  mean,  to  be  of  price- 
less advantage  in  teaching,  in  forwarding 
the  teaching  of  all  generations.  Others, 
a  frightful  multitude,  are  going  down, 
down,  doing  ever  the  more  and  the  wider 
mischief.  Keep  a  strict  eye  on  that  latter 
class  of  books,  and  for  the  rest,  in  regard 
to  all  your  studies  and  readings  here  and 
to  whatever  you  may  learn,  you  are  to 
remember  that  the  object  is  not  particular 
knowledge,  not  that  of  getting  higher  and 
higher  in  technical  perfection  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  There  is  a  higher  aim  lying 
at  the  rear  of  all  that,  especially  for  those 
who  are  intended  for  literary  or  speaking 
pursuits,  or  the  sacred  profession.  You 
are  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  lies 
behind  that  the  acquisition  of  what  may 
be  called  wisdom  —  namely,  sound  appre- 
ciation and  just  decision  as  to  all  the  ob- 
jects that  come  round  you,  and  the  habit 
of  behaving  with  justice,  candor,  clear  in- 
sight, and  loyal  adherence  to  fact.  Great 
is  wisdom,  infinite  is  the  value  of  wisdom. 
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It  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  the  high- 
est  achievement  of  man.  *  Blessed  is  he 
that  getteth  understanding.*" 

You  will,  I  think,  have  noticed  at  more 
than  one  point  in  this  address  that  your 
late  rector's  warning  was  directed  as  much 
to  the  manner  as  to  the  matter  of  your 
reading.  It  is  not  only,  perhaps  it  is  not 
so  much,  a  question  of  what  you  read  as 
of  how  you  read  it.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  great  and  noble  works,  such  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  probably  had  in  his  mind,  which 
are  qualified  to  produce  a  great  effect  and 
to  lead  the  soul  and  the  intellect  distinctly 
heavenward,  while  there  are  undoubtedly 
some  which  have  a  decidedly  noxious  and 
bapeful  character.  But  the  great  mass  of 
books  are,  like  the  great  mass  of  men,  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and  are  neither 
to  be  blindly  followed  nor  blindly  reject* 
ed.  It  would  but  narrow  the  mind  in  the 
first  place;  and,  depend  upon  it  that  from 
narrowing  to  perverting  is  but  a  short 
step.  Hear  the  advice  of  a  very  wise 
counsellor,  especially  to  youth,  the  late 
Dr.  Arnold.     He  says,  — 

"  Keep  your  view  of  men  and  things 
extensive,  and  depend  upon  it  that  a  mixed 
knowledge  is  not  a  superficial  one.  As 
far  as  it  goes,  the  views  that  it  gives  are 
true,  but  he  who  has  read  deeply  one  class 
of  writers  alone  gets  views  which  are 
almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and  which 
are  not  only  narrow  but  false.  Adjust 
your  proposed  amount  of  reading  to  your 
time  and  inclination.  This  is  perfectly 
free  to  any  man ;  but  whether  the  amount 
be  large  or  small  let  it  be  varied  in  its 
kind  and  widely  varied.  If  I  have  a  con- 
fident opinion  on  any  one  point  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind, 
it  is  on  this.*' 

If,  then,  we  agree  that  the  most  impor- 
tant question  is  not  what,  but  how  we 
shall  read,  let  us  consider  the  dangers 
against  which  we  roust  be  on  our  guard. 
I  have  already  touched  upon  that  of  indo- 
lence, even  though  it  be  busy  indolence. 
There  is  another  fault  which  we  must 
avoid  —  that  of  misdirected  energy,  the 
energy  of  the  unhappy  student  whom  Mr. 
Lowell  selects  as  the  butt  of  his  clever 
satire,— 

A  reading-machine  ever  wound  up  and  going. 
He    mastered  whatever  was    not  worth  the 
knowing. 

It  is  to  men  of  this  sort  that  the  old 
proverb  applies  —  they  cannot  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees.  They  are  so  intent 
upon  details  that  they  lose  all  idea  of  the 


whole,  and  for  want  of  grasp  of  the  whole 
they  lose  the  benefit  of  the  very  details 
with  which  they  so  energetically  busy 
themselves.  The  remedy  is  not  far  to 
seek,  and  I  may  give  it  as  a  remedy  ap- 
plicable to  both  faults  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  It  is,  always  to  read  with 
an  object,  and  that  a  worthy  object.  Per- 
haps in  saying  this  I  may  lay  myself  open 
to  the  charge  of  opposing  myself  to  that 
desultory  reading  of  which  I  have  been 
rather  declaring  myself  a  defender.  But 
it  is  not  really  so,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  desultory  reader  should  not  be  a 
reader  with  an  object.  He  may  be  fol- 
lowing up  a  train  of  thought  which  leads 
him  to  consult  first  one  work  and  then 
another.  He  may  be  seeking  for  evidence 
of  facts  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
obtained  by  collating  a  great  number  of 
authorities,  and  he  may  be  examining 
many  books  which  he  only  knows  by  name 
to  see  whether  they  throw  any  light  upon 
the  subject  of  his  researches.  Not'im* 
probably  while  he  is  reading  with  such  a 
purpose  as  that,  and  is  looking  a  little  be- 
low the  surface  of  what  he  reads,  he  will, 
as  it  were,  stumble  on  quite  unexpected 
discoveries,  such  as  the  pedantic  student 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  closest 
reading  of  which  a  machine  is  capable 
would  never  by  any  possibility  have  made. 
Lord  Beaconsfield*s  favorite  saying,  that 
adventures  are  for  the  adventurous,  ap« 
plies  to  the  literary  adventurer  as  much 
as  to  any  other.  Or,  again,  you  may  be 
reading  with  a  view  to  discover  the  full 
meaning  of  an  author  who  has  obtained 
celebrity  and  who  has  exercised  an  impor- 
tant influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  or 
you  may  be  studying  mere  stvle  and  power 
of  expression,  or  you  may  oe  comparing 
an  author's  writing  with  what  is  known  of 
the  author's  life  —  in  short,  there  are  end- 
less subjects  which  you  mav  be  pursuing 
while  you  seem  to  be  aimlessly  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  one  book  after  another, 
and  to  be  wasting  time  which  you  are,  in 
fact,  employing  most  profitably  as  well  as 
most  diligently. 

But  there  is  yet  an  object  with  which  a 

man  may  read,  and  with  regard  to  which 

it  is  desirable  that   I  should  say  a  few 

words,  because  it  connects  itself  with  some 

very  practical  questions  of  the  day.     A 

man  may  read  hard  in  order  to  '*get  up,** 

as  it  is  called,  some  particular  subject  or 

subjects  for  an  examination.     In  short,  he 

mav  give  himself  up  to  be  "crammed," 

'  and  cramming  has  now  a  very  different 

I  significance  from  that  which  attached  to 

'  the  same  process  before  the  days  of  com* 
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petitive  examinations.  In  old  times  a 
mao  would  cram  in  order  to  get  adroira- 
tioD.  Probably  the  less  he  knew  the  more 
he  desired  the  reputation  of  knowledge, 
and  in  order  to  gain  that  reputation  he 
was  likely  to  try  all  manner  of  short  cuts 
to  it.  Have  you  ever  read  the  amusing 
account  which  Seneca  gives  of  a  wealthy 
man  of  this  class  —  Calvisius  Sabinus? 
This  worthy  had  a  large  family  of  slaves 
and  freed  men,  and  he  was  troubled  with  a 
short  memory,  so  short,  indeed,  that  he 
would  confuse  Achilles  with  Ulysses,  and 
hopelessly  forget  Priam.  Still  he  desired 
to  appear  learned,  and  he  had  the  wit  to 
discover  a  means.  He  laid  out  a  large 
sum  in  the  purchase  of  slaves,  one  of 
whom  knew  Homer  from  beginning  to 
end,  another  Hesiod  equally  well,  and 
nine  others  who  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  as  many  great  lyric  fpoets. 
When  he  could  not  buy  them  ready  made, 
he  bought  the  slaves  and  had  them  trained, 
and  when  once  he  had  got  his  forces  in 
order,  he  took  to  worrying  his  friends  and 
making  their  supper  miserable,  by  turning 
the  conversation  into  channels  which  en- 
abled him  to  show  ofT  his  learning;  for, as 
he  justly  argued,  learning  which  he  had 
bought  and  paid  for  at  so  high  a  price 
assuredly  was  his  own.  Such  was  cram- 
ming in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  our  own  day  it  is  not  quite  the  same 
in  form,  though,  perhaps,  there  may  be 
more  resemblance  in  substance  between 
the  crammer  and  the  crib  on  the  one  side 
and  the  learned  freed  men  on  the  other 
than  we  should  at  first  be  inclined  to  ad- 
mit. But  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that, 
given  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  an 
examination  upon  the  results  of  which  the 
whole  career  of  a  young  man  probably  de- 
pends-~  it  is  natural,  I  roayalmostsay  itis 
inevitable,  that  special  preparation  should 
be  made,  and  that  preparation  should 
take  the  form  of  a  rapid  storage  of  the 
memory  with  as  many  salient  pieces  of 
knowledge  as  possible,  due  regard  being 
bad,  not  to  the  education  of  the  mind  of 
the  student,  but  to  his  being  prepared  to 
gain  the  largest  number  of  marks  in  the 
shortest  time.  1  do  not  desire  now  to 
enter  into  the  great  question  of  competi- 
tive examinations.  Itis  one  on  bothjsides 
of  which  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said, 
and  I  am  far  too  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  system  to  use  hasty  words  of 
a  depreciatory  character.  But  this  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  you,  that,  regarding  the 
matter  from  an  educational  point  of  view, 
learning  is  too  sensitive  to  be  successfully 


wooed  by  so  rough  and  so  unskilful  a  proc- 
ess, and  that  it  is  only  to  those  who  ap- 
proach her  in  a  reverent  and  loving  spirit 
and  by  the  regular  paths  of  patient  and 
careful  study  that  she  will  open  the  portals 
of  her  abode  and  admit  the  student  to  her 
heart.  It  is  with  her  votaries  as  with 
those  of  the  leaf  in  Chaucer's  beautiful 
poem :  — 

Knightes  ever  should  be  persevering 
To  seek  honour  without  feintise  or  slouth. 
Fro  well  to  better  in  all  manner  thing, 
In  sign  of  which,  with  leaves  aye  lasting. 
They  be  rewarded  after  their  degree, 
Whose  lusty  green  may  not  appaired  be. 

But,  though  learning  is  not  to  be  won  by 
short  cuts  or  royal  roads,  yet,  as  the  pl^il- 
osopher^s  stone  could  turn  whatever  it 
touched  into  gold,  so  the  true  lover  of  lit- 
erature can,  by  the  alchemy  of  a  sympa* 
thetic  mind,  find  the  true  gold  of  the 
intellect  in  the  works  to  which  he  applies 
himself.  Recall  to  yourselves,  for  exam- 
ple, that  well-known  epistle  in  which 
Horace  draws  forth  the  lessons  of  Homer's 
great  poems,  and  shows  us  how  the  poet 
teaches  the  secrets  of  human  life  and 
traces  the  springs  of  human  action  more 
fully  and  more  excellently  than  either 
Chrysippus  or  Grantor. 

Again,  take  Wordsworth's  beautiful 
lines  on  the  divinities  which  the  lively 
Grecian  could  find  in  his  land  of  hills, 
rivers,  and  fertile  fields,  and  sounding 
shores.  These  are  but  samples  of  the 
thousand  ways  in  which  the  true  poetic 
fancy  will  detect  beauties  or  lessons  which 
to  a  less  observant  eye  would  be  invisible. 
Or,  leaving  the  realm  of  fancy,  how  many 
unexpected  lights  upon  questions  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy  will  reveal  to  the 
practised  and  attentive  reader  truths  and 
evidences  which  are  all  the  more  striking 
because  they  are  unconsciously  disclosed. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  curious  little  arti- 
cle —  shall  I  call  it  ?  —  of  Lucian's  upon 
the  Pseudomantis,  the  charlatan  Alex- 
ander, whose  tricks  and  devices  he  ex- 
posed, and  whose  success  io  imposing 
upon  the  incredulous  he  details.  Observe 
how,  quite  casually,  he  remarks  that  his 
hero  was  able  to  deceive  all  classes  of 
philosophers  except  only  two  sects  — the 
Epicureans  and  the  Christians.  He  merely 
mentions  the  fact  so  far  as  concerns  the 
Christians;  but  how  suggestive  a  fact  it 
is!  The  Epicurean,  who  disputed  the 
intervention  of  the  gods  in  human  affairs 
altogether,  might  naturally  be  supposed 
to  be  incredulous  and  proof  against  super- 
stitious pretensions.    But  with  the  Chris- 
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tian  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
very  reverse  was  likely  to  be  the  case; 
and,  in  truth,  his  rejection  of  the  wonders 
of  the  deceiver  was  doubtless  due,  not  to 
scepticism  as  to  spiritual  manifestations, 
but  rather  to  his  belief  that  these  things 
were  of  the  works  of  the  evil  one,  and 
were  to  be  put  away  as  abominable. 

But  why  should  I  detain  you  with  illus- 
trations of  what  every  reader  must  soon 
discover  for  himself  —  that  the  wisdom, 
the  graces,  the  soul  and  spirit  of  a  book 
are  as  nothing  until  to  that  book  has  been 
applied  a  mind  and  an  intelligence  capable 
of  drawing  forth  those  charms  which,  to 
inferior  or  less  sympathetic  spirits, \«are 
rovealed,  if  at  all,  in  an  inferior  degree, 
and  of  which  we  properly  say  that  they 
are  ^vavra  mfveroiaiv.  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  more  noticeable  than  the  treat- 
ment which  a  work  of  humor,  or,  it  may 
be,  of  fancy,  receives  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  themselves  destitute  of  those 
qualities.  You  Scotchmen  are  often 
twitted  with  want  of  power  to  perceive  a 
joke,  you  —  the  countrymen  of  Scott  and 
Burns,  and  of  that  ealaxy  of  wits  who 
made  the  society  of  Edinburgh  so  famous 
in  days  not  long  gone  by  I  But  I  am  not 
going  to  take  an  illustration  from  Scot- 
land. I  will  call  into  court  an  English- 
man, whose  memoirs  we  are  all  fond  of 
dipping  into  at  our  idlest  hours,  and  never 
without  amusement,  and  yet  whose  abso- 
lute deficiency  in  these  particulars  is  un- 
speakably delightful.  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys 
seems  to  be  wholly  wanting  in  all  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  and  to  be  equally  devoid  of 
any  spark  of  fancy.  Here  is  his  estimate 
of  the  lightest,  gayest,  loveliest  piece  of 
fancy  in  the  world.  **  To  the  King's  The- 
atre, where  we  saw  *  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  which  I  had  never  seen  l>efore, 
nor  shall  ever  again,  for  it  is  the  roost  in- 
sipid, ridiculous  play  that  I  ever  saw  in 
roy  life." 

We  must  not,  however,  confine  our  at- 
tention to  works  of  humor  and  of  fancy 
alone.  They  are,  indeed,  most  valuable 
in  the  development,  perhaps  even  in  the 
formation,  of  character,  and  we  cannot  but 
admire  and  feel  grateful  for  the  lessons 
which  they  teach  us.  But  they  would  pall 
upon  us  if  we  sought  to  make  them  our 
sole  companions.  As  Mr.  Lowell  says  of 
new  books :  ^- 

For  reading  new  books  is  like  eating  new  bread. 
One  can  bear  it  at  first,  but  by  gradual  steps  he 
Is  brought  to  death's  door  by  mental  dyspepsy. 

So  it  may  be  said  of  books  of  the  lighter 


class  that  thev  would  not  furnish  the  mind 
with  the  food  it  requires  if  our  reading 
were  confined  to  them  alone.  What,  then, 
ought  the  young  to  read  ?  It  is,  indeed,  a 
grave  and  serious  question,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  answer  it  by  prescrib- 
ing a  detailed  regimen  or  course  of  study. 
That  I  must  leave  to  be  decided  upon  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  stu- 
dent, the  profession  which  he  1^  about  to 
follow,  and  the  advice  which  his  profess- 
ors or  tutors  may  give  him.  If  his  train- 
ing is  to  be  mainly  scientific,  then  I  would 
say  that  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  his 
reading  should  be  mixed  and  miscellane- 
ous, so  that  while, he  is  investigating  the 
secrets  of  nature  he  should  not  neglect  to 
acquaint  himself  also  with  the  secrets  of 
the  human  heart.  If,  on  the  other  band, 
his  line  is  to  be  literary,  I  would  keep  the 
light  literature  somewhat  down,  lest  by  its 
fascination  it  should  draw  away  the  mind 
from  the  more  serious  studies.  It  is  sure 
to  be  taken  up  later,  and  with  all  the  more 
pleasure  and  profit,  if  a  good  loundatioa 
has  first  been  laid  by  steady  literary  work. 
Look  some  day,  it  you  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  them,  at  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  remarks  upon  desultory  reading  in 
the  early  chapters  of  "  Waverly  "  and  take 
his  warning  against  the  dissipation  of 
mind  to  which,  with  tome  natures  at  all 
events,  it  is  likely  to  lead.  I  content  my- 
self with  saying  it  is  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  such  places  of  learning  as  our 
universities  that  every  student  has  the 
means  of  readily  obtaining  advice,  guid* 
ance,  and  assistance  in  laying  out  and  pur- 
suing a  course  of  serious  study.  He  will 
here  be  introduced  to  the  great  minds  of 
the  past,  to  the  historians,  the  philoso- 
phers, the  orators,  the  poets,  whose  works 
have  charmed  and  have  instructed  gener- 
ation after  generation,  and  be  will  be 
shown  how  best  to  employ  his  time  in 
turning  his  acquaintance  with  them  to 
profit.  The  only  piece  of  advice  I  would 
give  is  one  which  no  doubt  he  has  re- 
ceived  from  many  others.  It  is,  to  make 
a  point  of  mastering  at  least  one  subject 
of  study  by  sheer  hard  work  without  the 
aid  of  any  of  the  ingenious  inventions  for 
saving  time  and  trouble  which  are  so  dan- 
gerously tempting.  Set  your  faces  alike 
against  the  use  of  cribs  and  translations, 
and  against  the  skipping  of  difiicult  pas- 
sages. Do  not  try  to  turn  the  flaok  of  a 
difficulty,  but  brace  up  your  minds  to  over- 
come it.  By  doing  this  with  one  or  more 
branches  of  your  work  you  will  strengthen 
your  mental  powers  and  gain  a  vantage* 
ground  from  which  you  will  be  able  with 
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ease  to  invade  and  coaquer  the  fruitful 
plains  of  knowledge  which  you  will  per- 
ceive lying  open  before  you.  As  a  wit 
once  said,  easy  writing  is  confoundedly 
bard  reading ;  so  we  may  say  of  easy  study 
that  it  means  terribly  barren  knowledge. 
YoQ  may  indeed  apply  to  true  knowledge 
the  ooble  lines  in  which  Wordsworth  ad- 
dresses the  Grecian  crowd  who  shouted 
when  they  heard  the  proclamation  of  their 
country's  liberty  at  the  hands  of  their  con- 
queror. Those  who  desire  to  gain  that 
glorious  boon 

Most  either  win  by  effort  of  their  own 
The  prize,  or  be  content  to  see  it  worn 
By  more  deserving  brows. 

It  is  rather  tempting  at  this  stage  of  my 
observations  to  open  once  more  the  old 
controversy  between  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns  and  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
books  over  again.  But  I  am  unwilling  to 
do  it,  because  my  object  is  not  to  set  one 
generation  or  one  country  against  another 
but  rather  to  awaken  in  you  an  interest 
in  the  literature  of  all  time,  and  to  find 
the  points  which  authors  of  different  ages 
and  oations  have  in  common,  rather  than 
those  on  which  they  may  be  supposed  to 
be  at  variance.  You  may  remember  that 
the  battle  of  the  books  began  by  a  de- 
mand addressed  by  the  moderns  to  the 
ancients  that  the  latter,  who  were  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  higher  of  the  two  summits 
of  Mount  Parnassus,  should  either  resign 
their  time-honored  occupancy  in  favor  of 
their  younger  neighbors,  or  else  should 
allow  the  moderns  to  come  and  level  the 
bill  with  their  shovels  and  mattocks  to 
such  a  height  as  they  might  think  conven- 
ient. This  modest  proposal  was  courte- 
ously but  summarily  rejected  by  the  an- 
cients, who,  as  an  alternative,  proposed 
that  the  moderns  should  rather  occupy 
themselves  by  raising  their  own  side  of 
the  hill  than  dream  of  pulling  down  the 
other.  This  was  excellent  advice,  appli- 
cable, perhaps,  to  other  cases  of  rivalry 
besides  that  of  •jealous  authors ;  and  look- 
ing upon  the  course  of  events  since  Dean 
Swift's  days,  we  may,  I  think,  say  that  it 
has  on  the  whole  been  followed.  Assur- 
edly the  authors  who  have  arisen  both  in 
this  country  and  in  others  within  the  last 
century  and  a  half  have  done  much  to- 
wards raising  the  modern  standard,  while, 
in  spite  of  the  changes  which  modern 
education  has  brought  about,  in  spite  of 
the  pressure  of  scientific  competition,  in 
spite  of  the  discouragement  of  quotations 
and  the  banishment  of  Horace  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  ancient  learning  is 


still  held  in  high  esteem,  and  year  by  year 
fresh  excursions  are  made  into  its  well- 
known  territories,  and  fresh  discoveries 
are  reported  from  its  well-trodden  plains. 

If  modern  literature  has  any  competi- 
tion to  dread,  it  is  not  that  of  the  old  clas- 
sical writer,  but  of  the  dailv,  weekly,  or 
monthly  periodicals,  which  fall  as  thickly 
round  us  as  the  leaves  in  Vallombrosa, 
and  go  near  to  suffocate  the  poor  victim 
who  is  longing  to  enjoy  his  volume  in 
peace,  whether  that  volume  be  of  Sopho- 
cles or  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Goethe  or  of 
Burns.  Or  if  by  chance  our  would-be 
student  is  one  who  for  his  sins  is  engaged 
in  political  contests  himself,  he  may  recall 
the  position  of  Walter  Scott's  Black 
Knight  at  the  siege  of  Front  de  BceuVs 
Castle  when  deafened  by  the  din  which 
his  own  blows,  made  upon  the  gate,  con- 
tributed to  raise.  How,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  must  wish  that  he  was  like 
Dicaeopolis,  in  the  **  Acharnians,"  and 
could  make  a  separate  peace  for  himself. 

But  may  my  good  angel  preserve  me 
from  enterfbg  into  anything  like  a  contro- 
versy with  the  great  periodical  press  I  It 
is  a  mighty  engine  with  a  giant's  strength, 
which  we  can  only  trust  that  it  may  not 
use  like  a  giant,  or  at  least  not  like  the 
traditional  giant,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
given  to  tyrannous  exercise  of  his  powers. 
Cowper's  lines  mark  well  its  excellences 
and  its  faults  :  — 

How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thy  power  address. 

Thou  god  of  our  idolatry,  the  Press  ? 

By  thee  reli|;ion,  liberty,  and  laws 

Exert  their  influence  and  advance  their  cause ; 

By  thee  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land  be- 
fell. 

Diffused,  make  earth  the  vestibule  of  hell ; 

Thou  fountain  at  which  drink  the  good  and 
wise, 

Thou  ever  bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies, 

Like  Eden's  dread  probationary  tree, 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  from  thee. 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  yes.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  original  position 
of  our  first  parents,  we,  their  descendants, 
have  this  knowledge  forced  upon  us,  and 
we  cannot  escape  from  it.  Our  aim  and 
object  must  be,  not  to  escape  or  to  close 
our  eyes  to  it,  or  to  keep  it  out  by  the 
method  of  the  wiseacre  who  shut  his  park 
gates  against  the  crows,  but  to  neutralize 
the  evil  by  seeking  out  the  good,  and  to 
strengthen  our  minds  by  sound  discipline, 
and  purify  our  taste  by  the  loving  study 
of  literature  of  the  nobler  type,  so  that 
we  may  instinctively  reject  that  which  is 
mean  and  unworthy. 
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I  may  leave  to  yourselves  the  questioD 
of  the  amount  of  time  you  ought  to  give  to 
the  current  literature  of  the  day.  Much 
of  it  is  addressed  to  particular  classes  of 
persons  and  has  an  interest  for  them 
which  it  does  not  possess  for  others. 
Much,  on  the  other  band,  consists  of  pop- 
ular renderings  of  subjects,  sometimes 
admirable  and  useful  to  all,  sometimes,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  of  little  value  or  interest 
for  any  one*  Habit  and  a  little  trying 
experience  will  soon  teach  you  to  discern 
how  much  of  a  periodical  is  worth  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time.  You  will  not  be 
long  before 'you  acquire  some  skill  in  the 
arts  of  dipping  and  of  skipping. 

Of  novels  I  must  speak  in  somewhat 
the  same  strain.  There  is  probably  oo 
form  of  idleness  so  seductive  or  so  ener- 
vating to  the  mind  as  indiscriminate  novel 
reading.  Yet  some  of  the  best  and  most 
truly  instructive  works  in  the  world  belong 
to  this  class.  From  *'Dod  Quixote  "to 
••  Waverley,"  from  •'  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field "  to  *»  The  Caxtons,"  from  Miss  Aus- 
ten  or  Miss  Edgeworth  or  Mi^s  Ferrierto 
Charlotte  Bront^  or  George  Eliot,  you 
will  find  what  Horace  found  in  those 
great  Homeric  poems  —  humor  and  wis- 
dom, and  a  keen  insight  into  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  human  character. 

Think  what  a  mine  of  wealth  we  pos- 
sess in  the  novels  of  your  own  great 
master.  What  depths  he  sounds,  what 
humors  he  makes  us  acquainted  with ! 
From  Jeannie  Deans  sacrificing  herself  to 
her  sisterly  love  in  all  but  her  uncompro- 
mising devotion  to  truth,  to  the  picture 
of  the  family  affection  and  overmastering 
grief  in  the  hut  of  poor  Steenie  Muckle- 
backit,  or  again  from  the  fidelity  of  Meg 
Merrilies  to  that  of  Caleb  Balderstone, 
you  have  in  these  and  a  hundred  other  in- 
stances examples  of  the  great  power  of 
discerning  genius  to  seize  upon  the  se- 
crets of  the  human  heart  and  to  reveal  the 
inner  meanings  of  the  events  which  his- 
tory records  upon  its  surface,  but  which 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  really  understand 
till  some  finer  mind  has  clothed  the  dry 
bones  with  flesh  and  blood  and  presented 
them  to  us  in  appropriate  raiment. 

I  will  permit  myself  to  make  but  one 
more  remark  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  I  am 
always  a  little  in  danger  of  running  wild 
about  him,  and  it  is  this.  Our  ancestors 
and  ancestresses  read  for  their  light  liter- 
ature such  books  as  the  **  Grand  Cyrus  " 
and  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  **  Arca- 
dia." I  never  tried  the  former.  I  have 
made  one  or  two  attempts  in  the  latter 
without  much  success.     But  I  have  suffi- 


cient general  knowledge  of  their  dimen- 
sions and  of  their  character  to  be  sure  that 
no  one  with  a  volume  of  Scott  at  hand 
would  ever  deliberately  lay  it  aside  in 
favor  of  either  of  them.  May  I  hope  that 
the  same  preference  which  you  instinc- 
tively afford  to  him  over  works  such  as 
those  I  have  referred  to  you  will  also  ex- 
tend to  him  in  comparison  with  the  great 
floating  mass  of  unsubstantial  and  ephem* 
eral  literature,  which  is  in  truth  undeserv- 
ing of  the  name,  but  which  is  unfortunately 
attractive  enough  to  tempt  you  to  choke 
your  minds  with  inferior  rubbish. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you 
upon  poetry.  We  are  told  on  high  au- 
thority that  the  poet  is  born,  not  made. 
Perhaps  the  same  might  in  a  lesser  degree 
be  said  of  his  readers  also.  There  are 
some  natures  which  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  poetic  than  others,  and  these  can 
best  appreciate  the  thoughts  that  underlie 
a  poem  and  can  admire  the  poet's  power 
of  expressing  these  thoughts  in  appropri- 
ate, perhaps  in  striking,  language.  But 
in  almost  every  one  I  imagine  there  are 
implanted  some  seeds  at  least  of  the 
faculty  of  which  we  speak,  and  these 
seeds  are  capable  of  cultivation.  A  man 
may  not  be  able  to  make  himself  a  poet, 
and  I  am  sure  we  would  all  join  in  praying 
that  he  may  never  try;  but  he  may  be  able 
to  train  himself  to  understand  and  to  love 
the  poetry  of  others.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  so  it  must  be  when  we  see  how 
widely  spread  and  among  what  varying 
classes  of  mankind  is  the  thirst  for  poetry 
of  some  kind.  The  ballad  is,  1  suppose, 
the  simplest  and  earliest  form  of  it.  Scot- 
land and  England  have  alike  contributed 
largely  to  ballad  poetry,  and  whether  your 
** Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border"  or 
the  English  "  Reliaues  of  Ancient  Poetry  " 
is  to  be  preferred  I  leave  you  to  judge 
for  yourselves,  recommending  both  collec- 
tions to  your  favorable  notice.  Your  older 
poets  are,  I  suppose,  now  but  little  read ; 
yet  1  was  struck  by  finding  some  time 
ago,  when  I  happened  to  ksk  at  the  Lon- 
don Library  for  Barbour's  great  poem  on 
the  Bruce,  that  though  the  library  boasted 
of  three  copies  they  were  all  three  at  that 
moment  lent  out.  I  was  pleased  to  think 
that  in  these  days,  when  it  is  as  necessary 
as  it  ever  was  to  plead  the  cause  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  there  should  be  a  run  upon 
the  book  which  contains  that  spirited 
apostrophe :  — • 

Ah  !  freedom  is  a  noble  thing ; 
Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking; 
Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives, 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives. 
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A  noble  heart  may  have  none  ease» 
Nor  else  nought  that  may  him  please. 
If  freedom  fail :  for  free  liking 
Is  yearned  over  all  other  thing. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  striking 
revival  of  popalarity  in  the  case  of  Bar- 
boar's  great  contemporary,  Chaucer.  Let 
us  hope  that  your  countryman  may  have  a 
similar  fortune.  But  we  cannot  easily 
rank  any  one  with  Chaucer.  For  variety, 
for  power  of  description,  for  touching, 
tender  appeals  to  the  feelings,  for  genuine 
though  sometimes  rather  coarse  fun,  and 
for  delineation  of  character,  he  occupies  a 
place  in  the  world  of  poetry  such  as  few 
can  aspire  to. 

You  have  other  poets  well  worthy  to  be 
read.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Allan  Ramsay, 
and  others  will  be  names  with-which  you 
are  familiar,  though  perhaps  they  may  not 
be  widely  read.  But  your  greatest  poet, 
excluding  or  not  excluding  Scott,  is  one 
whom  all,  I  trust,  find  time  to  study  —  I 
mean,  of  course,  Robert  Burns.  I  am 
about  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  on  the 
character  of  Burns's  poetry  from  the  work 
of  a  friend  of  mine  whom  we  have  lately 
lost,  well  known  not  only  as  principal  of 
one  of  your  famous  universities,  but  also 
as  professor  of  poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  one  much  valued  by  all  to  whom 
he  was  known  —  the  late  Principal  Shairp. 
This  is  his  judgment :  — 

'*At  the  basis  of  all  his  power  lay  abso- 
late  truthfulness,  intense  reality,  truthful- 
ness with  the  objects  which  he  saw,  truth- 
fulness to  himself  as  the  seer  of  them. 
Here  was  a  man,,  a  son  of  toil,  looking  out 
OQ  the  world  from  his  cottage  on  society, 
low  and  high,  and  on  nature,  homely  or 
beautiful,  with  the  clearest  eye,  the  most 
piercing  insight,  and  the  warmest  heart, 
touching  life  at  a  hundred  points,  seeing 
to  the  core  all  the  sterling  worth,  nor  less 
the  pretence  and  hoVowness  of  the  men 
he  met,  the  humor,  the  drollery,  the  pathos, 
and  the  sorrow  of  human  existence,  and 
expressing  what  he  saw,  not  in  the  stock 
phrases  of  books,  but  in  his  own  vernacu- 
lar—the language  of  his  fireside  —  with 
a  directness,  a  force,  a  vitality  that  tingled 
to  the  finger-tips  and  forced  the  phrases 
of  his  peasant  dialect  into  literature  and 
made  them  forever  classical.  Large  sym- 
pathy, generous  enthusiasm,  reckless 
abandonment,  fierce  indignation,  melting 
compassion,  rare  flashes  of  moral  insight 
—  all  are  there.  Everywhere  you  see  the 
strong  intellect  made  alive  and  driven 
home  to  the  mark  by  the  fervid  heart  be- 
hind it." 

i  will  not  weaken  these  vigorous  words 


by  any  addition  of  my  own.  I  remember 
the  warning  given  by  Charles  Lamb  — 
that  it  is  almost  more  dangerous  for  a 
southerner  to  praise  Burns  to  a  Scotch- 
man than  to  dispraise  him.  But  you  may 
well  believe  that  we  Englishmen  have  a 
true  and  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  great 
poet. 

Non  obtusa  adeo  gestarous  pectora. 

I  am  sure  that  it  must  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  anything  of  the  great  stream  of 
leading  English  poets  from  Shakespeare 
to  Milton,  to  Drvden,  to  Pope,  to  Words* 
worth,  Scott,  and  Byron,  to  Tennyson  and 
Browning.  But  there  are  others  less  uni* 
versally  read  to  whom  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention,  especially  the  great  dramatists 
of  or  about  the  Shakespearean  age.  Ben 
Jonson  probably  deserves  the  first  place 
among  them.  His  racy  representations 
of  the  follies  and  oddities,  and,  as  he 
would  call  them,  the  humors,  of  the  day, 
are  balanced  by  the  classical  representa- 
tions which  led  Milton  to  speak  of  "Jon- 
son's  learned  sock,"  though  there  are  in- 
deed some  of  his  works  which  rise  almost 
to  the  dignity  of  the  buskin.  "The  Al- 
chemist," "The  Fox,"  and  "Every  Man 
in  his  Humor"  have  made  themselves 
well  known.  Let  me  commend  to  you  a 
less  read  drama,  "Catiline."  in  which  the 
story  of  the  great  conspiracy  is  finely 
told,  partly  through  noble  paraphrases  of 
Cicero  and  Sallust,  and  partly  through 
the  play  of  the  dialogue  between  the 
conspirators.  If  any  of  you  should  be 
tempted  to  read  it,  let  him  take  note  of 
the  delicious  piece  of  partly  personal, 
partly  political,  gossip  among  the  Roman 
ladies,  which  leads  to  the  betrayal  of  the 
plot.  There  is  another  clever  Roman 
play,  "The  Poetaster,"  which  would  have 
been  a  rather  appropriate  subject  for  dis- 
cussion to-night,  for  it  tells  the  old,  old  tale 
of  the  struggle  between  father  and  son, 
when  the  one  enjoins  the  study  of  the  law 
and  the  other  flies  resolutely  to  his  stud- 
ies in  poetry.  There  are  two  beautiful 
plays  of  Ford's, "  The  Broken  Heart  "  and 
"The  Lover's  Melancholy,"  which  bear 
reading  over  and  over  again. 

As  for  some  dear  familiar  strain 
Untired  we  ask  and  ask  again, 
Ever  in  its  melodious  store 
Finding  a  spell  unheard  before. 

Massinger  is  interesting,  and  you  doubt- 
less know  several  of  his  plays  by  name,  if 
not  more  intimately. 

But  1  roust  not  linger  over  these,  nor 
try  to  find  a  fit  place  for  Spenser,  whom 
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I  honor  mach  and  read  a  little,  especially 
his  first  three  books,  or  for  Marlowe,  the 
pioneer  of  the  English  drama,  whose  deli- 
cious song, 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 

carries  one  from  the  crowd  and  the  strug- 

fle  of  life  to  countrv  scenes  worthy  of 
zaak  Walton  himself,  or  for  that  very 
little  read  Drayton,  whose  great  **  Polyol- 
bion  "  seems  as  if  it  might  have  filled  the 
place  of  **  Bradshaw's  Guide  '*  to  tourists 
of  the  "Arcadia "stamp.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  very  good 
poetry  in  that  same  **  Polyolbion  '*  if  you 
venture  to  face  it.  I  am  leaving  out  Cow- 
ley and  Waller  and  a  hundred  more,  and 
I  am  not  even  attempting  to  enter  upon 
the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  or  of  this 
present  nineteenth  century,  nor  upon  our 
prose  writers,  nor  upon  the  great  field  of 
foreign  literature,  though  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  I  turn  away  from  those  giants 
of  France,  Pascal  and  Moli&re,  from  whom 
there  is  more  to  be  learnt  than  from  any 
two  writers  of  their  day,  and  who  will  well 
repay  the  closest  study. 

Nor  have  I  said  a  word  of  the  classics, 
whom  I  fear  I  must  group  altogether,  and 
bid  you 

Noctumi  versate  manu,  versate  diumft. 

It  might  seem  when  we  are  running 
through  a  catalogue  such  as  I  have  been 
suggesting  to  you  that  we  are  awakening 
the  dead  to  bear  us  company.  May  I 
quote  to  you  some  beautiful  lines  of  South- 
ey's  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of**  The 
Scholar:"  — 

My  dsiys  among  the  dead  are  passed, 

Around  me  I  behold. 
Wherever  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  : 
My  never  failing  friends  are  they 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe. 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead ;  with  them 

I  live  in  long  past  years. 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears. 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead  :  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  thetn  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  futurity ; 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust* 


And  DOW,  gentleroeD,  my  time  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Believe  me  it  is  good  for 
us  all  occasionally  to  indulge  in  such  rec* 
reation  under  the  shade,  even  10  the  midst 
of  a  hot  day*s  work.  The  work  will  not 
be  the  worse  done  for  such  a  respite. 
But  we  must  not  allow  it  to  be  forgotten. 
Those  dead  of  whom  the  poet  speaks 
are  not  only  our  companions ;  they  stand 
round  us  like  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses 
to  mark  how  we  perform  the  task  which 
has  been  given  us  to  do,  and  fight  the 
battle  which  has  been  committed  to  our 
hands.  If  there  be  any  slackness  or  any 
cowardice  on  our  part,  their  voices  will 
** sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall,*'  and 
will  reproach  our  shortcomings.  But,  if 
we  be  honest  and  valiant,  we  shall  not 
turn  to  them  in  vain  for  sympathy  and  for 
encouragement.  Among  them  we  shall 
find  the  records  of  those  who  have  passed 
through  harder  trials  and  accomplished 
greater  deeds  than  those  which  are  de* 
manded  of  us.  They  have,  many  of  them, 
won  eternal  fame.  Be  sure  that  it  did 
not  settle  quietly  upon  their  brows.  It 
was  won  in  the  only  way  in  which  fame 
can  be  worth  the  winning.  It  was  woo 
by  labor ;  that  is  the  path  which  they  trod. 
It  is  the  path  which  you  must  tread  also. 
I  will  take  my  last  quotation  from  one* 
who  is  well  known  to  you  all,  whom  I 
need  not  name,  for  you  will  recognize  bis 
words  at  once :  — 

Rocking  on  a  lazy  billow. 

With  roaming  eyes, 
Cushioned  on  a  dreamy  pillow, 

Thou  art  not  wise. 
Wake  the  power  within  thee  sleeping. 
Trim  the  plot  that's  in  thy  keeping, 
Thou  wilt  bless  the  task  when  reaping 

Sweet  labor's  prize. 

*  Professor  Stuart  Blackte  (Edtn.  VnW,y 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE   PUSARI'S  ADVENTURE. 

Buried  in  the  depths  of  the  great 
Thorokddd  jungle  lay  the  little  village  of 
Pandiydo.  Half-a-dozen,  low,  round  mud* 
huts  with  conical  roofs,  thatched  with  rice- 
straw,  each  with  its  panddl  ox  workshed, 
granarv,  and  cooking-pot  stand,  composed 
the  village.    A  strong   stake-fence  sur- 
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rounded  each  hut,  intended  as  much  to 
keep  off  the  village  cattle  as  a  protection 
from  the  wild  beasts  which  infested  the 
surrounding  jungle.  On  two  sides  of  the 
▼illa^e  the  jungle  rose  like  a  wall ;  on  the 
third  side  lay  the  village  tank.  Along  the 
bund  or  dam  grew  a  number  of  giant  ma- 
rdtbd  trees,  with  their  spreading,  twisted 
roots  in  the  water,  and  their  long  branches 
hanging  gracefully  over  it.  The  placid 
surface  of  the  tank,  with  its  dark  back- 
ground of  jungle,  looked  like  a  plate  of 
burnished  silver,  and  lay  clear  and  un- 
ruffled save  by  the  splash  of  some  water- 
bird  fishing,  or  the  movements  of  a  slowly 
swimming  crocodile.  On  the  top  of  the 
dam,  under  a  gigantic  tree,  and  overlook- 
ing the  village,  stood  a  little  temple.  It 
was  a  small  mud  hut,  painted  in  vertical 
stripes  of  red  and  white.  A  rudely  hewn 
stone  idol,  smeared  with  oil  and  coarse 
paint,  and  representing  Pdliya,  the  jungle 
^od,  stood  on  a  niche  at.  the  farther  end. 
A  rough  slab  of  stone,  on  which  lay  with- 
ered offerings  of  flowers ;  an  iron  trident 
stuck  in  the  ground  before  the  door;  a 
dirty  brass  lamp,  and  a  bell,  comprised  the 
rest  of  the  sacred  furniture  and  utensils. 
Through  a  gap  in  the  wall  of  jungle,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  village,  could  l^  seen 
the  rice  fields  irrigated  by  the  tank,  an  ex- 
panse of  emerald  green.  Picturesque 
watch-huts  and  stacks  of  last  season's 
straw  stood  here  and  there  in  the  fields. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  very 
hot.  To  the  shade  of  a  group  of  huge, 
deose-foliaged  tamarind-trees  that  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  village  all  the  animal  pop- 
Qlation  of  Pandiydn  appeared  to  have 
come.  Black,  mud-covered  buffaloes  all 
standing  and  staring  stupidly ;  dwarf  vil- 
lage cattle  wandering  restlessly  about,  pes- 
tered by  swarms  of  flies;  mangy,  gaunt, 
pariah  dogs  snarling  viciously  at  each 
other;  and  long-legged,  skinny  fowls,  —  all 
bad  sought  protection  from  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun  under  the  shady  trees. 

At  one  end  of  the  village,  nearest  to  the 
little  temple,  stood  a  hut,  round  the  door 
of  which  was  congregated  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  the  village.  More 
than  a  score  of  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  stood  round  an  object  in  their 
midst,  all  talking  excitedly  to  each  other 
and  everybody  at  once.  It  was  a  buffalo 
they  were  looking  at,  and  the  interest  and 
excitement  they  showed  arose  from  its 
having  sustained  a  severe  injury.  There 
was  a  gaping  wound  on  its  hind  leg,  its 
bock  sinew  having  been  cut  through.  The 
great,  ungainly  brute,  though  so  seriously 


hurt,  stood  patient  and  quiet,  looking 
about  with  a  heavy,  stupid  air. 

Among  the  crowd  surrounding  the  buf- 
falo was  a  young  girl,  whose  light  color, 
clean,  bright  clothes,  and  profusion  of 
jewellery,  showed  her  to  be  of  superior 
caste  and  position  to  the  others.  She 
was  Vallee,  the  daughter  of  Riman  Um- 
miyan,  the/jSj^n' or  village  priest  of  Pan- 
diydn.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  about 
fifteen  years  old ;  tall,  slender,  and  grace- 
ful, with  regular  features;  large,  dark 
eyes,  finely  arched  eyebrows,  and  small, 
sensitive  mouth.  She  was  engaged  in 
washing  the  blood  and  dirt  from  the  buf- 
falo's wound.  It  was  evident,  from  the 
remarks  addressed  to  her  by  the  bystand- 
ers, condoling  with  her  or  offering  advice, 
that  her  father  was  the  owner  of  the 
wounded  animal. 

*Mtis  no  use,  child,"  said  an  old  man 
who  bad  been  examining  the  wound.  "  He 
will  never  plough  again.  The  sinew  is 
cut  through,  and  he  will  be  lame  for  life." 

'*Ap-pah!  What  will  my  father  say 
when  he  comes  home  ?  "  exclaimed  Vallee. 

**  Ah,  there  will  be  a  breaking  of  pots 
then,  no  doubt,"  replied  the  old  man. 
'*  Where  was  the  beast  found  ?  "  he  added. 

'^Suriyan  found  him  standing  in  the 
river  helpless  this  afternoon,  and  drove 
him  home  on  three  legs,"  replied  Vallee. 

*' Perhaps  he  cut  himself  on  the  sharp 
rocks  in  the  r* ver,"  suggested  a  bystander. 

*'No,  no}"  said  the  old  man.  **The 
cut  was  made  by  a  knife ;  and  we  would 
not  have  to  go  far  to  find  the  owner  of 
the  knife,"  he  added,  muttering. 

"You  are  right  enough,  father,"  whis- 
pered the  other,  who  had  overheard  the 
old  man's  remark.  "  We  know  very  well 
who  did  this,  and  the  pdsiri  will  know 
too  f  There  will  be  trouble  when  he  comes 
home.    Ah,  here  he  comes ! " 

As  he  spoke,  a  man  emerged  from  the 
jungle  and  entered  the  village,  and  seeing 
the  crowd,  walked  hastily  towards  it.  It 
was  Rdmao  Ummiyan,  the  village  priest. 
He  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  clad  in  a  single 
yellow  garment.  Several  strings  of  sa- 
cred beads  encircled  his  neck ;  and  his 
forehead,  breast,  and  shoulders  were 
smeared  with  consecrated  ashes.  His 
face  indicated  a  man  of  strong  passions. 
His  keen,  close-set  eyes;  deeply  lined 
forehead;  thin,  sensitive  nostrils;  hard, 
straight  mouth,  and  other  strongly  marked 
features,  showed  him  to  be  of  an  irritable, 
quarrelsome  disposition.  'As  he  advanced, 
the  little  crowd  round  the  wounded  buf- 
falo opened  and  made  way  for  him. 
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•*What  is  this?  What  is  the  matter 
with  it?"  he  exclaimed  as  he  glanced  at 
the  animal. 

*'See!  father,"  replied  Vallee,  pointing 
to  the  wound.  **Suriyan  found  it  at  the 
river,  and  has  just  driven  it  here." 

For  a  moment  the  piisdri  bent  and 
looked  at  the  wound ;  then  he  burst  into 
a  furious  rage.  Striking  the  end  of  his 
stick  heavily  on  the  ground,  he  exclaimed 
passionately:  '*It  is  lyan  Eliivan  who 
has  done  this  I  " 

The  pdsdri  and  the  man  he  spoke  of 
were  fellow-villagers  and  deadly  enemies. 
The  feud  between  them  had  arisen  from 
a  quarrel  about  a  field  which  both  men 
claimed.  On  going  to  law,  the  ptisdri  had 
won  the  case,  and  the  other  consequently 
hated  him  with  a  deep  and  deadly  hatred, 
lyan  Eluvan  was  a  man  of  a  cruel,  malig- 
nant, cunning  nature,  and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  injuring  or  harassing  his 
enemy.  The  quarrel  was  now  some  years 
old,  but  his  hatred  was  just  as  bitter  as 
ever.  Many  a  time  had  the  pdsiri  had 
cause  to  regret  having  incurred  his  neigh- 
bor's ill-will.  He  was  not  equal  to  him  in 
audacity  and  cunning,  and  was  also  a 
much  poorer  man.  He  had  brought  many 
actions  against  his  enemy ;  but  thelatter*s 
keener  brain  and  longer  purse  had  almost 
always  enabled  him  to  get  the  better  of  his 
adversary.  The  object  of  each  man  was 
to  drive  the  other  out  of  the  village;  but 
the  interests  of  both  of  them  in  the  vil- 
lage were  too  great  to  permit  either  to 
leave,  so  they  lived  on  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  one  another,  deadly  enemies, 
always  on  the  watch  to  injure  each  other 
in  every  possible  way. 

"  Ah,  ah  I  "  shouted  the  pdsdri,  gesticu- 
lating furiously  with  his  stick.  **  I  will 
have  vengeance  for  it!  I  swear  by  Pdliya 
1  will  not  rest  till  I  have  repaid  him  with 
interest, though  it  cost  me  my  last  rupee! 
How  long,"  he  continued,  turning  fiercely 
to  the  villagers,  who  stood  round  silent 
but  sympathizing  —  '*how  long  are  we  to 
bear  with  this  man?  He  is  a  wild  beast, 
as  cruel  and  dangerous  as  the  fiercest 
brute  in  these  jungles.  He  will  stand  at 
nothing  to  gratify  his  hate.  He  has 
robbed  me  and  slandered  me,  and  brought 
false  cases  against  me ;  and  now,  see  the 
brutal  way  he  has  injured  this  poor  brute 
of  mine  !  He  will  try  to  murder  me  next. 
But  I  will  have  vengeance;  I  will  com- 
plain  to  the  headman !  " 

**  Not  much  use  in  that,  tya  "[a  term  of 
respect],  remarked  the  old  man  who  had 
before  spoken. 

**  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  piisdri  passion- 


ately, "he  will  bribe  the  headman 
usual,  no  doubt.  But  I  will  outbid  him  1 
The  m^d/tya  shall  have  my  last  ricepot 
ere  I  be  balked  of  my  vengeance !  "  So 
saying,  he  strode  into  his  house»  mutter- 
ing curses  and  threats. 

Vallee,  after  a  short  time,  followed  bim 
in.  '*  The  rice  is  ready,  father,"  she  said. 
"  Shall  I  serve  it  ?  " 

"  No  I "  replied  her  father  sternly.  •*  I 
will  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  I  have  seen 
to  this  matter.  I  shall  go  at  once  to 
Mdnkdiam  and  see  the  mddliya." 

"  Father  I "  said  Vallee  hestatingly, 
*'  perhaps  lyan  did  not  do  this ;  per- 
haps  " 

**  YouVe  a  fool,  child ! "  returned  the 
pdsiri  sharply.  *'  Who  but  he  could  have 
done  it?" 

"Valan  told  me  —  "  began  Vallee 
timidly. 

Her  father  interrupted  her  with  an  an- 
gry exclamation.  **  Did  I  not  order  you 
never  to  speak  to  him  ?  Have  you  dared 
to  listen  to  the  brother  of  my  bitterest 
enemy?  "and  he  raised  his  hand  threat- 
eningly. **  Now  listen,  daughter !  I  f  you 
ever  speak  to  Valan  or  listen  to  him  or 
have  aught  to  do  with  him  again,  I  will 
beat  you  as  I  would  a  dog;  I  swear  to 
you  I  will.  Now,  hearken  to  my  words 
and  obey  1 "  And  with  a  threatening  look 
and  a  suggestive  shake  of  his  stick,  the 
pdsdri  stalked  out.  After  another  look  in 
silence  at  the  wounded  bufiFalo,  he  left  the 
village  and  strode  off  in  the  direction  of 
Mdnkdlam,  leaving  Vallee  crouching  in  a 
corner  of  the  hut  with  her  hands  over  her 
face  and  sobbing  aloud. 

Valan  Eldvan,  of  whom  they  had  been 
speaking,  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
pdsdri's  enemy,  and  was  Vallee*s  lover. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  his  brother,  being  open-hearted, 
generous,  and  good-natured.  Neverthe- 
less, the  pdsdri  hated  him  almost  as  much 
as  he  did  his  brother.  The  understand- 
ing between  Valan  and  Vallee  had  only 
recent! v  been  come  to.  For  a  long  time, 
Valan  had  watched  and  admired  the  grace- 
ful maiden ;  but  owing  to  the  bad  feeling 
between  the  two  families^  had  not  ventured 
to  speak  to  her.  One  day,  however,  see- 
ing her  in  difficulties  with  a  troublesome 
cow  she  was  trying  to  milk,  be  went  to  her 
assistance.  She  thanked  him  shyly,  but 
with  such  evident  pleasure  at  his  atten- 
tion that  he  was  emboldened  to  speak  to 
her  again,  when  he  met  her  one  day  going 
to  a  neighboring  village.  After  that,  they 
frequently  found  occasion  to  meet  alooe, 
and  gradually  their  acquaintance  grew  to 
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intimacT,  and  finally  ripened  to  love.  Un- 
fortunately, her  father  discovered  acciden- 
tally what' was  going  on,  and  sternly  for- 
bade Vallee  ever  to  speak  to  her  lover 
again.  Since  then,  she  had  only  had  one 
opportunity  of  seeing  Valan.  This  fresh 
ootrage  on  the  part  of  lyan  Eldvan,  she 
knew  bat  too  well,  finally  extinguished  all 
chance  of  her  father  ever  accepting  Valan 
as  her  lover;  so,  crouching  in  the  dark 
bat,  she  gave  vent  to  her  grief. 

Meanwhile,  the  pds^i  was  striding 
along  the  jangle  path  leading  to  Miokd 
lam,  bis  mouth  full  of  curses,  and  his 
heart  full  of  hatred  and  thoughts  of  ven- 
geance. The  path  was  narrow  and  wind- 
ing, leading  now  along  sandy  torrent-beds, 
then  through  lofty  forest  or  thorny  jangle. 
The  village  was  three  mile  distant,  and  it 
was  now  evening,  so  he  walked  as  fast  as 
be  could,  finding  some  vent  for  his  feel 
ings  in  the  violent  exercise.  When  he 
b^  walked  two-thirds  of  the  way,  he  ar- 
rived at  a  broad  river.  It  was  now  nearly 
dry,  it  being  the  hot  season,  and  was 
merely  a  wide  reach  of  deep  sand,  with 
shallow  pools  here  and  there  under  the 
high  banks.  The  pusdri  bad  crossed  the 
river  and  had  just  entered  the  jangle  on 
the  oth«r  side,  when  he  suddenly  uttered 
a  curse  and  stopped  short.  Coming  along 
the  path  towards  him,  and  alone,  was  a 
man.  It  was  his  enemy,  lyan  Eluvan ! 
He  was  a  broad-shouldered,  big-headed 
man,  with  a  round  face,  out  of  which 
looked  two  little  pig-like,  cunning  eyes. 
A  slight  contraction  of  one  side  of  his 
face  causing  him  to  show  his  teeth,  gave 
bio  a  peculiar,  sinister,  sneering  expres- 
lioo.  He  bad  been  at  work  cutting  fence- 
sticks,  for  be  was  carrying  his  katti  or 
jangle-knife  over  bis  shoulder. 

On  catching  sight  of  each  other,  the 
tvo  men  stopped  and  looked  at  one  an- 
otber.  The  pdsdri's  face  worked  with 
passion,  bis  eyes  glittered,  and  the  veins 
Mood  out  on  his  forehead.  The  other 
bad  a  mocking,  evil  smile  on  his  face, 
which  seemed  to  irritate  his  enemy  beyond 
esdurance.  Suddenly  the  pdsdri  grasped 
his  heavy,  iroo^hod  stick  and  made  two 
steps  forward.  In  an  instant  lyan  swung 
roand  bis  jungle-knife  and  stood  on  the 
defensive,  while  his  sneering  smile  gave 
place  to  a  look  of  concentrated  hate.  For 
a  few  moments  they  stood  glaring  at  each 
other,  and  then  the  pdsiri  slowly  stepped 
to  one  side  and  motioned  to  the  other  to 
pass  on,  which  be  did,  keeping  an  eye  on 
bis  foe,  however,  and  passing  out  of  reach 
of  bim.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  by,  the 
pdsiri  resumed  bis  journey,  his  rencontre 


with  his  enemy  having  added  fresh  fuel 
to  the  fire  of  evil  passions  blazing  in  his 
heart.  lyan  watched  him  tiM  he  had  gone 
some  distance,  and  then,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' hesitation,  turned  and  followed, 
keeping  him  in  sight,  but  remaining  a  long 
way  behind. 

A  walk  of  a  mile  further  brought  the 
pdsdri  to  the  viHage  of  Mdnkiilam,  with 
lyan  following  in  the  distance.  It  was 
rather  a  large  village,  consisting  of  about 
a  score  of  huts,  scattered  about  a  wide, 
open  spot  in  the  jungle,  with  a  tank  on 
one  side,  and  rice-fields  stretching  be- 
yond it.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
was  a  house  larger  and  more  pretentious 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  boasting  a 
dense  plantain-grove,  growing  close  to 
the  hut,  and  a  few  cocoanut  palms.  This 
was  the  residence  of  the  mudliya,  or  head- 
man of  the  district.  On  entering  the  en- 
closure through  the  rude  stile  or  gap  in 
the  fence,  the  pdsdri  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  the  place  seemed  deserted,  no 
one  being  in  sight.  He  heard,  however, 
the  sound  of  voices  inside  the  hut,  so, 
stepping  forward,  with  a  loud,  unceremo- 
nious ** Salaam,  mudliya!"  he  entered  the 
hut.  Seeing  bis  enemy  enter  the  head- 
man's house,  lyan  came  cautiously  for- 
ward, but  paused  irresolutely  at  the  gate. 
A  glance  round  showed  him  that  the 
people  of  the  house  were  all  indoors, 
so,  sneaking  into  the  enclosure,  he  crept 
stealthily  through  the  grove  of  plantain- 
trees  till  he  got  close  to  the  door  of  the 
hut,  when  he  crouched  down  under  the 
eaves.  From  his  hiding-place  he  could 
hear  all  that  was  said  in  the  hut. 

**What  do  you  want?"  he  heard  a 
wheezy,  unpleasant  voice  say,  and  he  knew 
it  was  the  headman  who  spoke.  The  tone 
in  which  the  question  was  asked  was 
harsh  and  unfriendly,  and  an  ugly  smile 
passed  over  the  listener's  face  as  he  noted 
it. 

**  I  am  come  to  lodge  a  complaint  against 
lyan  Eluvan,"  replied  the  pusdri  shortly. 

*'  I  thought  so,"  wheezed  the  headman. 
**You  are  as  quarrelsome  as  a  wanderoo 
he  monkey.  Do  you  think  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  listen  to  your  fools'  quar- 
rels ? '» 

*'You  will  listen  readily  enough,"  re- 
torted the  pusdri  angrily,  "when  lyan 
Eldvan  comes  with  his  hands  full  of  ru- 
pees ! " 

**WhatI"  exclaimed  the  headman, 
wheezing  and  choking  with  wrath,  "do 
you  charge  me,  the  mildliyaof  Mdnkiilam, 
with  receiving  bribes?" 

**  Ay,  I  do,"  replied  the  pdsdri  sternly. 
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"All  the  villages  know  it.  Maoy  a  time 
have  I  brought  just  complaints  to  you, 
and  you  would  not  hear  them.  When 
lyan  threw  a  dead  doz  into  my  well ;  when 
he  set  fire  to  my  straw-stack ;  and  when, 
by  manthiram  [magical  arts],  he  caused 
my  cattle  to  fall  ill,  why  did  you  not  in- 
quire into  the  complaints  I  made  —  why? 
but  because  your  granary  was  bursting 
with  the  rice  that  lyan  gave  you  as  hush 
money ! " 

"  Get  out  of  my  house ! "  screamed  the 
headman  huskily  —  *'get  out,  I  say!" 

**ril  have  justice,"  shouted  the  pdsdri 
fiercely.  **  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  cannot 
bribe  you;  but  I  swear  by  Pdliya-deva 
that  I  will  have  justice.  I  will  make  you 
both  sufiEer  for  this.  You  shall  pay  for 
that  bufiEalo  that  Ivan  has  lamed  to  the 
last  hair  on  his  tail.  It  shall  be  an  evil 
day  for  you  that  you  refused  me  justice. 
Look  to  yourself,  roddliya ;  look  to  your- 
self, I  say ! " 

**  Leave  my  bouse,  you  madman  1  '*  ex- 
claimed the  headman  in  a  voice  scarcely 
articulate  with  rage. 

A  moment  later,  lyan,  from  his  hiding- 
place,  saw  his  enemy  burst  out  of  the  house 
almost  beside  himself  with  rage,  his  eyes 
ablaze,  his  lips  drawn  back  in  a  grin  of 
fury,  and  his  whole  frame  trembling  with 
excitement.  He  watched  him  stride 
across  the  enclosure  and  make  for  the  path 
leading  to  Pandiydn,  swinging  bis  arms 
and  gesticulating  like  one  demented.  Just 
as  the  pdsdri  disappeared,  a  little  boy  came 
out  of  the  hut,  and  lyan  heard  him  utter- 
ing exclamations  of  excitement  and  aston- 
ishment. He  could  also  bear  the  voice  of 
the  headman  inside  wheezing  out  threats 
and  curses.  Presently  the  little  boy  went 
out  at  the  gate  and  disappeared  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  lyan  rose  to  leave  his  hiding- 
place.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw  lying  in  the 
path  a  knife,  which  he  at  once  knew  must 
have  been  dropped  by  the  pdsdri  as  he 
rushed  out  of  the  hut.  Picking  it  up,  lyan 
crept  back  into  his  hiding-place,  and 
crouching  down,  examined  it  long  and 
earnestly,  feeling  its  edge,  and  making 
motions  with  it  in  the  air.  Suddenly,  an 
idea  seemed  to  strike  him.  He  looked  up 
hastily  and  around  with  a  scared,  startled 
air,  and  then  felt  the  edge  of  the  knife 
again  with  his  thumb  slowly  while  he  gazed 
earnestly  in  the  direction  of  the  door  of 
the  hut.  Presentlv,  an  evil,  cruel  smile 
curled  his  lips  and  sent  a  baleful  gleam 
into  his  little  eyes.  Muttering  to  himself, 
**  Yes;  ril  do  it;  the  suspicion  is  sure  to 
fall  on  him  I "  he  rose  slowlv,  glanced 
round  again,  to  assure  himself  that  no 


one  was  watching  him,  and  then,  with  a 
rapid,  silent  step,  entered  the  but. 

Meanwhile,  the  pdsdri  was  hurrying 
along  in  the  r*irection  of  his  village,  curs- 
ing and  raving.  The  injurv  done  him  by 
his  enemy,  and  the  refusal  of  the  heacl- 
man  to  give  him  justice,  had  angered  him 
to  the  verge  of  madness.  As  he  strode 
furiously  along  swinging  his  heavy  stick, 
and  grasping  at  the  air  with  his  other 
hand,  as  it  he  was  in  imagination  tear- 
ing his  enemy  to  pieces,  he  was  quite 
oblivious  of  all  surroundings,  and  only 
conscious  of  his  wrongs,  and  desire  for 
vengeance.  Blind  with  rage,  he  hurried 
on,  heedless  of  where  he  was  going. 

By  this  time,  the  sun  had  sunk  and  night 
was  rapidly  coming  on.  Gradually  the 
path  grew  less  and  less  distinct,  and  the 
surrounding  forest  more  gloomy  and  fear- 
ful. Suddenly,  the  pilsiri  stopped  aod 
looked  about  him.  Being  unable  to  see 
his  way,  he  had  at  last  come  to  his  senses. 
All  that  was  visible  of  the  path  now  was  a 
dim,  white  streak  before  him.  For  a  few 
moments  he  stood  looking  round.  Eveo 
in  that  faint  light  the  path  seemed  strange 
to  him,  and  he  peered  about  in  vain  for 
some  familiar  object  by  which  he  could 
ascertain  his  position.  He  soon  satisfied 
himself  he  was  not  in  the  well-known  path 
between  the  two  villages,  but  was  follow- 
ing some  game-track ;  however,  he  felt 
sure  he  was  goin^  in  the  right  direction, 
so  went  on,  instead  of  turning  back  to 
look  for  the  lost  path.  Every  now  and 
then  he  stopped  to  listen,  hoping  to  hear 
the  distant  barking  of  dogs  or  lowing  of 
cattle  at  Pandiydn ;  but  he  only  heard  the 
sharp,  barking  cry  of  deer  in  the  jungle 
and  the  dismal  hooting  of  a  pair  of  owls. 
It -grew  darker  and  darker,  and  the  path 
worse  and  worse.  Soon  it  was  so  dark 
that  he  could  not  see  his  hand  before  his 
face.  He  tried  to  feel  his  way  with  his 
stick,  but  nevertheless  stumbled  against 
the  trees  and  over  roots  and  stones.  More 
than  once  he  stopped  and  shouted  long 
and  loudly ;  but  no  answer  came  but  the 
mocking  hooting  of  the  owls.  The  pdsdri 
was  a  brave  man ;  but  the  dense  darkness, 
the  loneliness  and  silence  of  the  jungle, 
were  beginning  to  shake  his  nerves. 

Suddenly,  just  as  be  was  about  to  give 
up  in  despair  the  attempt  to  find  his  way, 
a  brilliant  light  appeared  in  the  jungle 
ahead  of  him.  Uttering  an  ejaculation 
of  surprise,  pleasure,  and  relief,  the  pilsdri 
pressed  towards  it.  A  few  moments  later 
he  was  standing,  with  open  eyes  and 
startled  expression,  gazing  at  a  scene  such 
as  be  had  never  before  looked  on.    Before 
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bim  stretched  a  loDg^,  narrow  bazaar  of 
hoases,  shops,  and  sheds,  huddled  irregu- 
larly together.  Close  behind  them,  and 
overhaoginor  them,  rose  the  jungle  like  a 
vali  of  ebony,  densely  dark.  Above, 
stretched  a  sky  of  inky  blackness,  star- 
less, and  cloudless.  The  whole  bazaar 
vu  ablaze  wiih  light  from  numerous  fires, 
torches,  and  lamps.  It  was  crowded  with 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  ap 
parently  busily  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling  and  other  occupations.  But  they 
vere  people  such  as  the  piisdri  had  never 
before  seen  —  black,  lean,  ungainly,  with 
thio  evil  faces,  and  long  black  hair  flowing 
vildiy  over  their  necks  and  shoulders. 
He  noticed,  too,  that  their  feet  and  hands 
resembled  more  the  claws  of  wild  beasts 
than  human  appendages.  But  the  strang- 
est thing  of  all  was  that,  though  the  bazaar 
appeared  to  his  eyes  to  be  full  of  bustle 
and  noise,  and  all  the  people  to  be  talking, 
ffraogling,  singing,  and  laughing,  he  could 
not  bear  a  sound.  Could  he  have  shut 
his  eyes,  he  might  have  fancied  himself 
alone  in  the  jungle  again. 

For  some   moments  the  pdsdri  stood 
ttariog  before    him,   bewildered    at    the 
sight.    To  come  suddenly  upon   a  large 
Tillage  that  he  had  never  heard  of,  close 
to  bis  own,   filled  him   with*  speechless 
amazement.     He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  felt 
bis  ears,  thinking  his  senses  must  be  play- 
ing him  false.    Suddenly  his  heart  stood 
still,  and  he  gasped  with  horror.     He  had 
realized  where  he   was  — it  was  an   en* 
cbaoted  or  magic  village  of  pisdsis  or 
deiDoos  that  he  had  intruded  on !    As  the 
full  horror  of  his  situation,  alone  among 
demons  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle  at  mid* 
Dighi,  burst  upon  him,  the  pilsdri  turned 
to  flee.    To  his  intense  surprise  and  ter- 
ror, on  turning,  he  found  behind  him,  not 
liie  jangle,  as  he  expected,  but  another 
part  of  the  bazaar.     Rows  of  huts  and 
sbops,  crowded  so  closely  together  that 
there  was  no  way  through  them  into  the 
forest  beyond,  barred  his  way.    After  a  mo* 
oeot's  hesitation,  he  plucked  up  courage, 
and  muttering  prayers  and  charms,  started 
off  to  walk  tiirough  the  bazaar.    Grasping 
bis  stick  firmly,   he   walked   boldly  on, 
showing  no  outward  sign  of  fear,  but  with 
deadly  terror  at  his  heart. 

The  bazaar  seemed  to  lengthen  before 
bim  as  he  went.  He  walked  on  and  on, 
but  it  seemed  to  have  no  end.  He  turned 
aside  into  several  bvlanes,  but  they  only 
led  into  others.  He  looked  in  vain  for 
any  gap  between  the  huts  by  which  he 
could  eskcape  into  the  jungle.  As  he  went, 
be  passed  through  crowds  of  demon  folk. 
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They  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  he  felt 
they  were  all  watching  him  with  their 
gleaming  red  eyes.  To  the  pdsdri,  every- 
thing around  him  seemed  to  be  alive. 
The  boughs  of  the  trees  waved  above  him 
threateningly  like  weird  skinny  hands  and 
arms;  hideous  faces  peered  out  at  him 
from  all  sorts  of  strange;  unlikely  places. 
Even  the  rice  mortars  and  pots  lying 
about,  and  the  articles  being  hawked  about 
or  lying  exposed  on  the  stalls,  seemed  to 
assume  grotesquely  human  faces  and  fig- 
ures and  to  watch  him  stealthily.  Num* 
bers  of  strange,  vicious-looking  cattle,  and 
gaunt,  evil  faced  dogs  wandered  about, 
and  the  ptisiri  noticed  them  leering  at 
him  and  each  other  with  a  human  sort  of 
expression  which  showed  him  what  they 
were.  Rows  of  fowls  of  queer  shape  were 
perched  on  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  and 
watched  him  as  he  passed  with  heads 
knowingly  on  one  side. 

Many  a  strange  sight  did  the  pdsdri  see 
as  he  walked  along.  The  shops  were  full 
of  curious  and  extraordinary  things  such 
as  he  had  never  seen  exposed  for  sale. 
He  passed  at  one  place  a  party  of  pisdsis 
engaged  in  beating  drums  of  strange  shape 
with  drumsticks  of  bones.  Soon  after,  he 
came  to  a  part  of  the  bazaar  where  a  furi- 
ous quarrel  appeared  to  be  raging.  In  a 
dark  corner  he  caught  sight  of  a  large 
party  of  she  pisdsis,  who  appeared  to  be 
engaged  in  some  horrible  rite.  More 
than  once  he  thought  he  saw  the  mock 
animals  wandering  about  the  bazaar  talk- 
ing to  the  keepers  of  the  shops  and  to 
each  other.  It  seemed  to  the  pdsdri  that 
he  had  been  walking  for  hours,  yet  the 
bazaar  appeared  to  be  as  interminable  as 
ever.  He  walked  on  as  in  a  dream,  for, 
in  spite  of  the  apparent  bustle  and  excite- 
ment around  him,  he  could  hear  nothing. 
Stupefied  by  his  fearful  position,  he  walked 
on  mechanically,  having  now  lost  the  sense 
of  fear,  and  feeling  only  a  sort  of  vague 
wonder. 

And  now  a  raging  thirst  seized  on  the 
pdsdri.  He  had  been  on  foot  all  day  in 
the  sun,  and  all  the  afternoon  his  mouth 
had  been  hot  and  bitter  with  curses.  He 
had  drunk  nothing  for  many  hours.  As 
he  walked  along,  the  craving  for  water 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  till  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  He  realized  vaguely 
the  peril  he  ran  in  accepting  anything 
from  the  hand  of  a  pisdsi,  nevertheless  he 
stopped  and  looked  about,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  something  to  drink.  Near  at  hand 
was  a  small  shop  presided  over  by  a  hide- 
ous old  she  pi.sdsi.  Undeterred  by  the 
horrible  aspect  of  the  red-eyed,  wrinkled^ 
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old  hag,  the  pdsdri  approached  her  with 
the  intention  of  asking  for  a  drink  of  wa- 
ter. As  he  did  so,  he  felt  conscious  that 
all  the  pisdsis  had  suddenly  stood  still 
and  were  watching  htm.  The  she  pisdsi's 
shop  contained  some  strange  things.  On 
one  side  lay  a  huge  rock  python  cut  into 
lengths,  each  'of  which  was  wriggling 
about  as  if  full  of  life.  On  the  other  side 
lay  a  young  crocodile  apparently  dead; 
but  as  the  pdsiri  approached,  it  turned  its 
head  and  looked  slily  at  him  with  its  cold 
yellow  eye.  Over  the  old  hag's  head  hang 
a  crate  full  of  live  snakes,  that  writhed 
about  and  thrust  their  heads  through  the 
withes.  Strings  of  dead  bats,  and  baskets 
full  of  loathsome  reptiles  and  creeping 
creatures, filled  the  shop.  In  front  of  her 
stood  a  hollow  gourd  full  of  water. 

**  Mother  1  1  am  thirsty,"  said  the  pdsiri 
as  he  pointed  to  the  water.  But  though 
he  said  the  words,  he  did  not  bear  his  own 
voice.  The  old  hag  looked  fixedly  at  him 
for  a  moment,  and  then  raising  the  gourd, 
gave  it  to  him.  He  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
and  drank  long  and  eagerlv.  As  he  put 
the  empty  vessel  down,  he  felt  everything 
reel  and  swim  about  him.  Gazing  wildly 
round,  he  grasped  at  the  air  two  or  three 
times  for  some  support,  and  then  fell  to 
the  ground  motionless  and  senseless. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
IN  FRENCH  PRISONS. 

The  St.  Paul  prison  at  Lyons,  where 
I  spent  the  first  three  months  of  my  in* 
carceration,  is  not  one  of  those  old,  dilapi- 
dated, and  damp  dungeons  which  are  still 
resorted  to  in  many  French  provincial 
towns  for  lodging  prisoners.  It  is  a  mod- 
ern prison,  and  pretends  to  rank  among 
the  best  prisons  dipartementales.  It 
covers  a  wide  area  enclosed  by  a  double 
girdle  of  .high  walls;  its  buildings  are 
spacious,  of  modern  architecture,  and 
clean  in  aspect ;  and  in  its  general  ar- 
rangement the  modern  ideas  in  peniten- 
tiary matters  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  well  as  all  necessary  precautions 
for  making  it  a  stronghold  in  the  case  of  a 
revolt.  Like  other  departmental  prisons, 
its  destination  is  to  receive  those  prison- 
ers who  are  awaiting  their  trial,  as  also 
those  of  the  condemned  whose  penalty 
does  not  exceed  one  year  of  imprisonment. 
A  subterraneous  gallery  connects  it  with 
another  spacious  prison  for  women  —the 
St.  Joseph. 

It  was  on  a  December  night  that  I  ar- 


rived there  from  Thooon,  accompanied 
by  three  gendarmes.  After  the  asual 
questions,  I  was  introduced  \xi\o  tl pistoU 
which  had  been  cleaned  and  heated  for 
receiving  me,  and  this  pistole  became  my 
abode  until  the  following  March.  On  a 
payment  of  six  francs  per  month  and  three 
francs  to  the  waiter,  each  prisoner  incar- 
cerated for  the  first  time  may  hire  a  pis- 
tole for  the  time  of  his  preventive  incar- 
ceration, and  thus  avoid  living  in  the  cells. 
The  pistole  is  also  a  cell,  but  it  is  some- 
what wider  and  much  cleaner  than  the 
cells  proper.  A  deep  window  under  the 
ceiling  gives  enough  of  light,  and  six  or 
seven  paces  maybe  measured  on  its  stone 
pavement,  from  one  corner  to  the  opposite 
one.  It  has  a  clean  bed  and  a  small  iron 
stove  heated  with  coke,  and  for  one  who 
is  occupied  and  is  accustomed  to  solitude 
it  is  a  tolerably  comfortable  dwelling-place 
—  provided  the  incarceration  does  not  last 
too  long. 

Not  so  the  cells  which  occupy  a  sepa- 
rate  wing  of  the  prison.  Their  arrange- 
ment is  the  same  as  everywhere  now  in 
Europe :  you  enter  a  broad  and  high  gal- 
lery, on  both  side  of  which  you  see  two  or 
three  stories  of  iron  balconies  ;  all  along 
these  balconies  are  the  doors  of  the  cells, 
each  of  which  is  ten  feet  long  and  six  or 
seven  feet  wide,  and  has  an  iron  bed,  a 
small  table,  and  a  small  bench*- all  three 
made  fast  to  the  walls.  These  cells  are 
very  dirty  at  Lyons,  full  of  bugs,  and 
never  heated,  notwithstanding  the  wetness 
of  the  climate  and  the  fogs  which  rival  io 
density,  if  not  in  color,  those  of  London. 
The  gas-burner  is  never  lighted,  and  so 
the  prisoner  remains  in  an  absolute  ob- 
scurity and  idleness  from  five,  or  even 
four  on  a  winter  night,  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. Each  prisoner  himself  cleans  his 
cell ;  that  is,  he  descends  every  morning 
to  the  yard  to  empty  and  wash  his  bucket 
with  dirty  water,  and  he  enjoys  its  exhala- 
tions during  the  day.  Even  the  simplest 
accommodation  for  avoiding  this  incon- 
venience, which  we  found  later  on  at  Clair- 
vaux,  has  not  been  introduced  at  Lyons. 
Of  course,  no  occupation  is  given  to  the 
prisoners  during  the  preventive  incarcer- 
ation, and  they  mostly  remain  in  perfect 
idleness  throughout  the  day.  The  prison 
begins  to  exercise  its  demoralizing  influ- 
ence as  soon  as  the  prisoner  has  entered 
within  its  walls. 

Happily  enough,  the  imprisonment  be* 
fore  the  trial  is  not  so  dreadfully  pro- 
tracted as  in  my  own  mother  country.  If 
the  affair  is  not  too  complicated,  it  is 
brought  before  the  next  assizes,  which  sit 
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every  three  months,  or  before  the  follow- 
iDor  ones  ;  and  cases  where  the  preventive 
iocarceratton  lasts  for  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  months  are  exceptional.  As  to 
those  affairs  which  are  disposed  of  by  the 
folke  correciionneUe  courts,  they  are 
ttsoally  terminated  —  always  by  a  condem- 
Datioo  —  in  the  course  of  one  month,  or 
even  a  fortnight.  A  few  prisoners,  al- 
ready condemned,  are  also  kept  in  the 
cells  —  there  being  a  recent  law  which 
permits  the  counting  of  three  months  of 
cellular  imprisonment  as  four  months  of 
the  penalty.  This  category,  however,  is 
oot  numerous,  a  special  permission  of  the 
ministry  being  necessary  io  each  separate 
case. 

Small  yards,  paved  with  asphalte,  and 
one  of  them  subdivided  into  three  narrow 
compartments  for  the  inmates  of  the  cellu- 
lar department,  occupy  the  spaces  between 
the  high  wing  of  the  prison.    There  the 
prisoners  take  some  exercise,  or  spend 
several  hours  in  such  work  as  may  be 
done  oat-doors.     Every  morning  I  could 
see  from  my  window  some  fifty  men  de* 
sceodiog   into    the  yard ;    there,   taking 
seats  on  the  asphalte  pavement,  they  were 
beating  the  wound-off  cocoons  from  which 
the  iloss  silk  is  obtained.     Through  my 
window,  or  while  occasionally  passing  by, 
1  sometimes  saw  alscr^  swarms  of  boys  in- 
vading one  of  the  yards ;  and  at  a  three 
years* distance  I  cannot  remember  these 
boys  without  a  sad  feeling  and  heartburn. 
The  condemnations  pronounced   against 
children  by  the  always  condemning  police 
correction oelle  courts  are,  in   fact,  much 
more  ferocious   than    those   pronounced 
aj;ainst  adults.    The  adult  may  be  con- 
demned to  a  few  months  or  a  few  years  of 
iiDprisonment ;  the  boy  is  invariably  sent 
^or  the  same  crime  to  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, to  be   kept  there  until  his  eigh- 
teenth or   twenty-first  year.     When    the 
prosecutions    against  the   Anarchists  at 
Lyons   bad    reached    their    culminating 
point,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  Cirier,  was  con* 
demned  by  the  Lyons  Court  of  Appeal  to 
be  kept  in  prison  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  for  having  abused  the  police  in  a 
speech  pronounced  at  a  public  meeting. 
The  president  of  the  same  meeting,  for 
exactly  the  same  offence,  was  condemned 
to  one  year  of  imprisonment,  and   he  is 
long  since  at  liberty,  while  the  boy  Cirier 
will  remain  for  several  years  more  in  pris- 
on.    Similar    condemnations    are    quite 
usual  in  French  courts.     I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  the  French  penitentiary  colo- 
nies for  children   may  be,  the  opinions 
which  1  have  heard  being  very  contradic- 


tory. Thus  I  was  told  that  the  children 
are  there  taught  agriculture,  and  that  they 
are  treated  not  very  badly,  especially  since 
several  improvements  which  have  been 
introduced  of  late;  but  T  was  told  also,  on 
the  other  side,  that  a  few  years  ago,  io  a 
penitentiary  colony  in  the  environs  of 
Clairvaux,  the  children  were  unscrupu- 
ously  overworked  by  a  person  to  whom 
they  were  intrusted,  or  rather  rented  by 
the  State,  and  that  they  were  abused.  At 
any  rate,  we  saw  at  Lyons  numbers  of 
boys  —  mostly  runaways  and  "  incorrigi- 
ble ones  "  from  the  penitentiary  colonies ; 
and  to  see  the  demoralization  developed 
among  these  boys  was  really  awful.  Bru- 
talized as  they  are  by  the  warders,  and 
left  without  any  honest  and  moralizing  in- 
fluence, they  are  foredoomed  to  become 
permanent  inmates  of  prisons,  and  to  die 
in  a  central  prison,  or  in  New  Caledonia, 
The  warders  and  the  priest  of  the  St.  Paul 
prison  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  the 
only  desire  which  day  and  night  haunts 
these  young  people  is  that  of  satisfying 
the  most  abject  passions.  In  the  dormi- 
tories, in  the  church,  in  the  yards,  they 
are  always  perpetrating  the  same  shame- 
ful deeds.  When  we  see  the  formidable 
numbers  of  the  attentats  i  la  pudcur 
brought  before  the  courts  every  year,  let 
us  always  remember  that  the  State  itself 
maintains  at  Lyons  and  in  fact  in  all  its 
prisons,  special  nurseries  for  preparing 
people  for  those  abject  crimes.  I  seri- 
ously invite,  therefore,  those  who  elabo- 
rate schemes  for  the  legal  extermination 
of  old  offenders  in  New  Guinea,  to  hire, 
for  a  fortnight  or  so,  a  pistole  at  Lyons, 
and  to  re-examine  there  their  foolish 
schemes.  They  would  perceive  that  they 
begin  their  reforms  from  the  wrong  end, 
and  that  the  real  cause  of  the  old  offender 
lies  in  the  perversion  due  to  such  infec- 
tion-nests as  the  L3'ons  prison  is.  As  for 
myself,  I  suppose  that  to  lock  up  hundreds 
of  boys  in  such  infection-nests  is  surely  to 
commit  a  crime  much  worse  than  any  of 
those  committed  by  any  of  the  old  offend- 
ers themselves. 

On  the  whole,  the  prisons  are  not  places 
for  teaching  much  honesty,  and  the  St. 
Paul  prison  makes  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  lessons  in  honesty  given  from 
above  are  not  much  better  than  those  im- 
parted from  below,  as  will  be  seen  from 
what  follows.  Two  different  systems  are 
in  use  in  French  prisons  for  supplying 
the  inmates  with  food,  dress,  and  other 
necessaries.  In  some  of  them  the  State 
is  the  undertaker  who  supplies  both  food 
and  dress,  as  also  the  few  other  things 
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which  the  prisoner  can  purchase  at  Jlhe 
canteen  with  his  own  money  (bread, 
cheese,  some  meat ;  wine  and  tobacco  for 
those  who  are  not  yet  condemned  ;  prison 
knives,  combs,  brushes,  paper,  and  so  on). 
In  this  case,  it  is  the  State  which  raises 
a  certain  percentage,  varyin>;  from  three 
to  nine  tenths  on  the  payment  due  to  the 
prisoner  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
prison,  either  for  the  State,  or  for  private 
undertakers ;  three-tenths  of  the  waj^es 
are  retained  if  the  prisoner  is  under  pre- 
ventive incarceration ;  five-tenths  if  he  is 
condemned  for  the  first  time;  and  six, 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  tenths  if  he  has  had 
one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  previous 
condemnations;  one-tenth  of  the  salary  al- 
ways remaiuio^  for  the  prisoner,  what- 
ever the  number  of  condemnations.  In 
other  prisons  the  whole  is  rented  to  a  pri- 
vate undertaker,  who  is  bound  to  supply 
everything  due  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions. The  undertaker  in  this  case  raises 
the  just-named  tenths  on  the  salaries  of 
the  prisoner,  and  he  is  paid,  moreover,  by 
the  State  a  few  centimes  per  day  for  each 
prisoner.  As  to  those  inmates  who  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  labor  for  the 
trade  outside  (skilled  shoemakers,  tailors, 
and  scribes  are  often  in  this  case),  they 
are  bound  to  pay  to  the  undertaker  a  cer- 
tain redemption  money  —  mostly  10^.  per 
day  —  and  then  they  are  dispensed  from 
compulsory  labor.  Now,  the  St.  Paul 
prison  is  established  on  the  second  sys- 
tem ;  everything  is  supplied  by  a  private 
undertaker,  and  I  must  confess  that  ev- 
erything is  of  the  worst  quality.  The  un- 
dertaker unscrupulously  robs  the  prison- 
ers. Of  course  the  food  is  far  from  being 
as  bad  as  it  is  in  Russian  prisons,  but  still 
it  is  very  bad,  especially  if  compared  with 
what  it  is  at  Clairvaux.  The  bread  is  of 
a  low  quality,  and  the  soup  and  ration  of 
boiled  rice,  or  kidney  beans,  are  often  ex- 
ecrable. As  to  the  canteen,  everything  is 
dear  and  of  the  lowest  kind ;  while  the 
Clairvaux  administration  supplied  us  for 
threepence  a  piece  of  good  steak  with  po- 
tatoes, we  paid  at  Lyons  sixpence  for  a 
slice  of  very  bad  boiled  meat,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  for  everything. 

How  the  works  are  conducted  and  paid 
at  Lyons  I  cannot  judge  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, but  the  above  account  does  not 
inspire  much  confidence  in  the  honesty  of 
the  enterpri.se.  As  to  the  dress,  it  is  of 
the  worst  kind,  and  also  much  inferior  to 
what  we  saw  at  Clairvaux,  where  also  it 
leaves  very  much  to  desire.  When  taking 
my  daily  walk  in  one  of  the  yards  at 
Lyons,   1    often    saw    the   recently  con- 


demned people  going  to  change  their  owo 
dress  for  that  of  the  prisoners,  supplied 
by  the  undertakers.  They  were  mostly 
workmen,  poorly  but  still  decently  dressed 
—  as  French  workmen,  even  the  poorest, 
usually  are.  When  they  had,  however, 
put  on  the  uniform  of  the  prison  —  the 
brown  jacket,  all  covered  with  multicol- 
ored rags  roughly  sewn  to  cover  the  holes, 
and  the  patched  up  trousers  six  inches  too 
short  to  reach  the  immense  wooden  shoes 
— they  came  out  quite  abashed  with  the 
ridiculous  dress  they  had  assumed.  The 
very  first  step  of  the  prisoner  within  the 
prison  walls  was  thus  to  be  wrapped  up  ia 
a  dress  which  is  in  itself  a  story  of  degra- 
dation. 

I  did  not  see  much  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  com- 
mon law  prisoners  at  Lyons.  But  I  saw 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  warders  — 
mostly  old  police  soldiers  —  maintained 
all  the  well-known  brutal  features  of  the 
late  imperial  police.  As  to  the  higher 
administration,  it  is  pervaded  with  the 
hypocrisy  which  characterizes  the  ruling 
classes  at  Lyons.  To  quote  but  one  ex- 
ample. The  director  of  the  prison  had 
reiterated  to  me  on  many  occasions  the 
formal  promise  of  never  sequestrating  any 
of  my  letters,  without  letting  me  know 
that  such  letters  had  been  confiscated. 
It  was  all  I  claimed.  Notwithstanding 
that,  several  of  my  letters  were  confiscated, 
without  any  notice,  and  my  w«fe,  ill  at  that 
time,  remained  anxious  without  news  from 
me.  One  of  my  letters,  stolen  in  this 
way,  was  even  transmitted  to  the  procu^ 
reur  fabreguetUs^  who  read  it  before  the 
court  of  appeal.  I  might  quote  several 
other  examples,  but  this  one  will  do. 

There  is  in  our  system  of  prisons  a  fea- 
ture well  worthy  of  notice,  but  completely 
lost  sight  of,  and  which  I  would  earnestly 
commend  to  the  attention  of  all  interested 
in  penal  matters.  The  leading  idea  of 
our  penal  system  is  obviously  to  punish 
those  who  have  been  recognized  as  ^*  crim- 
inals ; "  while  in  reality  the  penalty  of 
several  years  of  imprisonment  hurts  much 
less  the  ** criminal  *'  than  people  quite  in- 
nocent —  that  is,  his  wife  and  children. 
However  hard  the  conditions  of  prison 
life,  man  is  so  made  that  he  finally  accom- 
modates himself  to  these  conditions,  and 
considers  them  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  as 
soon  as  he  cannot  modify  them.  I3ot 
there  are  people  who  never  can  nor  will 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  man  who  was  their  only  sup- 
port in  life.  Such  are  the  prisoner's  wife 
and  his  children.    The  judges  and  law- 
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jers  who  so  freely  proDOuoce  sentences 
of  tvo,  three,  and  five  years  of  imprison- 
ment—  have  they  ever  reasoned  about 
the  fate  they  are  preparing  for  the  prison- 
er's wife?  Do  they  know  how  few  are 
the  women  who  can  earn  more  than  six  or 
seven  shillings  per  week  ?  And  do  they 
know  that  to  live  with  a  family  on  such  a 
salary  means  sheer  misery  with  all  its 
dreadful  consequences  ?  Have  they  ever 
reflected  also  about  the  moral  sufferings 
which  they  are  inflicting  on  the  prisoner's 
wife  —  the  scorn  of  her  neighbors,  the 
sufferings  of  the  woman  who  naturally 
exaggerates  those  of  her  husband,  the 
preoccupations  for  the  present  and  the 
future  ?  Who  can  measure  all  these  suf- 
erings,  and  count  the  tears  shed  by  a 
prisoner*s  wife?  He  who  could,  would 
certainly  say  that  the  law  hits  far  less  the 
man  considered  as  a  criminal  than  his 
family  which  it  considers  as  innocent. 

If  the  slightest  attention  were  ever 
j^iveo  to  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoner's 
kinsfolk,  surely  the  inventors  of  schemes 
of  civilized  prisons  would  not  have  in- 
vented the  reception  halls  of  the  modern 
dungeons.  They  would  have  said  to  them- 
selves that  the  only  consolation  of  the 
prisoner's  wife  is  to  see  her  husband,  and 
tbey  would  not  have  inflicted  on  her  new 
and  quite  useless  sufferings,  and  planned 
those  halls  where  everything  has  been 
taken  into  account  —  everything  except- 
ing the  wife  who  comes  once  a  week  to 
cast  a  glance  on  her  husband,  and  to  ex- 
change a  few  words  with  him. 

Imagine  a  circular,  vaulted  hall,  miser- 
ably lighted  from  above.  If  you  enter  it 
at  the  reception  hours,  you  are  literally 
stunned.  A  clamor  of  some  hundred 
voices  speaking,  or  rather  crying  all  at 
ooce, rises  from  all  parts  of  it  towards  the 
vault,  which  sends  them  back  and  mingles 
them  into  an  infernal  noise,  together  with 
the  piercing  whistles  of  the  warders,  the 
grating  of  the  locks,  and  the  clashing  of 
the  keys.  Your  eyes  must  be  first  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness  before  you  recog- 
nize that  the  clamor  of  voices  comes  from 
six  separate  groups  of  women,  children, 
and  men,  crying  all  at  once  to  be  heard 
by  those  whom  they  address.  Behind 
these  groups,  you  perceive  along  the  walls 
six  other  groups  of  human  faces,  hardly 
distinguishable  in  the  darkness  behind 
iron  wire  networks  and  iron  bars.  You 
cannot  divine  at  once  what  is  going  on  in 
these  groups.  The  fact  is,  that  to  have 
an  interview  with  his  kinsfolk  the  prisoner 
is  introduced^  together  with  four  other 
prisoners,  into  a  small,  dark  coop,  the 


face  of  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  net- 
work of  iron  bars.  His  kinsfolk  are  in- 
troduced into  another  coop  opposite,  also 
covered  with  iron  bars,  and  separated 
from  the  former  by  a  passage  three  feet 
wide,  where  a  warder  is  posted.  Each 
coop  receives  at  once  five  prisoners ;  while 
in  the  opposite  coop  some  fifteen  men, 
women,  and  children  —  the  kinsfolk  of 
the  five  prisoners  —  are  squeezed.  The 
interviews  hardly  last  for  more  than  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  all  speak  at  once, 
louder  and  louder,  and  amidst  the  clamor 
of  voices,  each  of  which  is  raised  louder 
and  louder,  one  soon  must  cry  with  all  his 
strength  to  be  heard.  After  a  few  min- 
utes of  such  exercise,  my  wife  and  myself 
were  voiceless,  and  were  compelled  sim- 
ply to  look  at  each  other  without  speak- 
ing, while  I  climbed  like  a  tiger  on  the 
iron  bars  of  my  coop  to  raise  my  face  to 
the  height  of  a  small  window  which  feebly 
lighted  the  coop  from  behind;  and  then 
my  wife  could  perceive  in  the  darkness 
my  profile  on  the  grey  ground  of  the  win- 
dow. She  used  to  leave  the  reception  hall 
saying  that  such  a  visit  is  a  real  torture. 

I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Palais  de  Justice  of  Lyons,  where  we 
were  kept  for  ten  days  during  our  trial. 
But  I  should  be  compelled  to  enter  into 
such  disgusting  details  that  I  prefer  to  go 
on  to  another  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  rooms  where  the  arrested 
people  were  awaiting  their  turn  to  be 
called  before  the  examining  magistrate, 
amidst  ponds  of  the  most  disgusting  liq- 
uids; and  that  there  are  within  this 
** palace"  several  dark  cells  which  have 
alternately  a  double  destination ;  some- 
times they  are  literally  covered  with  hu- 
man excretions;  and  a  few  days  later, 
after  a  hasty  sweep,  they  are  resorted 
to  for  locking  up  newly  arrested  people. 
Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  anything  so 
dirty  as  this  palace,  which  will  always  re- 
main in  my  recollections  as  a  palace  of 
filth  of  all  descriptions.  It  was  with  a 
real  feeling  of  relief  that  I  returned  from 
thence  to  my  pistole,  where  I  remained 
for  two  months  more,  while  most  of  my 
comrades  addressed  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
This  last  confirmed,  of  course,  the  sen- 
tences pronounced  by  order  of  govern- 
ment in  the  police  correctionnelle  court; 
and  a  few  days  later,  on  March  17,  1883, 
we  were  brought  in  the  night,  in  great 
secrecy,  and  with  a  ridiculous  display  of 
police  force,  to  the  railway  station.  There 
we  were  packed  up  in  cellular  wagons  to 
be  transported  to  the  Maison  Centrale  of 
Clairvaux, 
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It  is  remarkable  how  so  rosDy  improve- 
ments in  the  penitentiary  system,  although 
made  with  excellent   intentions  of  doing 
away  with  some  evils,  always  create,  in 
their  turn,  new  evils,  and  become  a  new 
source  of  pain  for  the  prisoners.     Such 
were  the  reflections  which  I  made  when 
locked  up  in  a  cell  of  the  cellular  wa^on 
which  was  slowly  moving  towards  Clair- 
vaux.    A  French   cellular  wagon   is    an 
ordinary  empty  wagon,  in  the  interior  of 
which   a   light   frame-work   consisting  of 
two  rows  of  cells,  with  a  passage  between, 
has  been  constructed.     But  I  am  afraid 
of  conveying  a  false  and  exaggerated  im- 
pression to  my  readers  when  1  write  **  two 
rows  of  cells."   **  Two  rows  of  cupboards  " 
would  be  more  correct,  for  the  cells  are 
just  of  the  size  of  small  cupboards,  where 
one  may  sit  down  on   a* narrow  bench, 
touching  the  door  with  his  knees  and  the 
sides  with  his  elbows.     One  need  not  be 
very  fat  to  find  it  difficult  to  move  within 
this  narrow  space;  and  he  need  not  be 
too  much  accustomed  to  the  fresh  breezes 
of  the  seaside  to  find  difficulties  in  breath- 
ing therein.     A  small  window  protected 
by  iron   bars,  which   is  cut  through  the 
door  of  the  cupboard,  would  admit  enough 
air ;   but   to   prevent   the  prisoners  from 
seeing  one  another  and  talking,  there  is 
an  additional  little  instrument  of  torture 
in  the  shape  of  a  Venetian  blind,  which 
the  warders  close  as  soon  as  they  have 
locked   up  somebody  in    the    cupboard. 
Another  instrument  of  torture  is  an  iron 
stove,  especially  when  it  runs  at  full  speed 
to  boil  the  potatoes  and  roast  the  meat 
for  the  warders*  dinner.     My  fellow-pris- 
oners, all  workmen  of  a  great  city,  accus- 
tomed  to   the  want  of  fresh  air  in  their 
small  workshops,  did   not  actually  suffo- 
cate, but  two  of  us  were  prevented  from 
fainting  only  by  being  allowed  to  step  out 
of  our  respective  cupboards  and  to  breathe 
some  air  in  the  passage  between.    Happily 
enough,  our  journey   lasted  only  fiiteen 
hours;  but  I  have  Russian  friends,  who 
were  expelled  from  France,  and  who  have 
spent   more  than   forty-eight  hours  in  a 
cellular  wagon  on  their  way  from  Paris  to 
the  Swiss  frontier,  the  wagon  being  left 
in  the  night  at  some  station,  while   the 
warders  called  at  the  M&con  and  other 
prisons. 

The  worst  is,  however,  that  the  pris- 
oners are  completely  given  up  to  the  mercy 
of  the  two  warders;  if  the  warders  like, 
they  put  the  cuffs  on  the  hands  of  the 
prisoners  already  locked  up  in  the  cup- 
boards, and  they  do  that  without  any  rea- 
son whatever;  and  if  they  like  better,  they, 


moreover,  chain  the  prisoners'  feet  by 
means  of  irons  riveted  to  the  floor  of  the 
cupboards.  All  depends  upon  the  good 
or  bad  humor  of  the  warders,  and  the 
depth  of  their  psychological  deductions. 
On  the  whole,  the  fifteen  hours  which  we 
spent  in  the  cellular  wagon  remain  among 
the  worst  reminiscences  of  all  my  com- 
rades, and  we  were  quite  happy  to  enter 
at  last  the  cells  at  Clairvaux. 

The  central  prison  of  Clairvaux  occupies 
the  site  of  what  formerly  was  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Bernard.    The  great  monk  of  the 
twelfth  century,  whose  statue,  carved  ia 
stone,  still   rises  on  a  neighboring  hill, 
stretching  its  arms  towards  the   prisoo, 
had  well  chosen  his  residence  at  the  mouth 
of  a  fine  little  dale  supplied  with  excellent 
water  from  a  fountain,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the 
Aube,     Wide  forests  cover  still  the  gentle 
slopes  of  the  hills,  whose  flanks  supply 
good   building-stone.    Several  lime-kilos 
and  forges  are  scattered  round  about,  and 
the  Paris  and  Belfort  railway  runs  now 
within   a  mile  from  the  prison.     During 
the  great  Revolution  the  abbey  was  con- 
fiscated by  the  State,  and  its  then  exten- 
sive and  solid  buildings  became,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  our  century,  a  D^p6t  de 
Mendicity.     Later    on,   their  destination 
was  changed,  and  now  the  former  abbey  is 
a  Maison  de  Detention  et  de  Correction, 
which   shelters  about   fourteen    hundred 
and  occasionally  two  thousand  inmates. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France ;  its  outer 
wall  —  the  mur  d^enccinte  —  a  formidable 
masonry  some  twenty  feet  high,  incloses, 
besides  the  prison   proper,  a  wide   area 
occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  adminis- 
tration, barracks  of  the  soldiers,  orchards, 
and  even  cornfields,  and  has  an  aggregate 
length  of  nearly  three  miles.    The  build- 
ings of  the  prison  proper,  with  its  numer- 
ous workshops,  cover  a  square  about  four 
hundred  yards  wide,  inclosed  by  another 
still    higher    wall  —  the    mur  de  ronde. 
With  its  lofty  chimneys,  which  day  and 
night  send  their  smoke  towards  a  mostly 
cloudy  sky,  and  the  rhythmical  throbbing 
of  its  machinery,  which  is  heard  late  in 
the  night,  it  has  the  aspect  of  a  little  man- 
ufacturing town.    In  fact,  there  are  within 
its  walls  more  manufactures  than  in  many 
small  towns.    There  are  a  big  manufac- 
ture of  iron  beds  and  iron  furniture,  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  employing  more  than 
four  hundred  men ;  workshops  for  weav- 
ing velvet,  cloth,  and  linen;  for  making 
frames  to  pictures,  looking-glasses,  and 
meters  ;  for  cutting  glass  and  fabricating 
all  kinds  of  ladies'  attire  in  pearl-shell ; 
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yards  for  cutting  stone ;  floar-milis,  and  a 
variety  of  smaller  workshops;  all  dress 
for  the  inmates  being  made  by  the  men 
themselves.  The  whole  machinery  is  set 
in  motion  by  four  powerful  steam-engines 
and  one  turbine.  An  immense  orchard 
and  a  corn-field,  as  also  small  orchards 
allotted  to  each  warder  and  emplayi^  are 
also  comprised  within  the  outer  wall  and 
cultivated  by  the  prisoners. 

Without  seeing  it,   one   could   hardly 
imagine  what  an  immense  fitting  up  and 
expenditure  are  necessary  for  lodging  and 
giving  occupation  to  some  fourteen  hun- 
dred prisoners.    Surely  the  State  never 
would  have  undertaken  this  immense  ex- 
penditure, had  it  not  found  at  Clairvaux, 
St.  Michel,  and  elsewhere,   ready-made 
buildings  of  old  abbeys.    And  it  never 
would  have  organized  so  wide  a  system  of 
productive  work,  had  it  not  attracted  pri- 
vate undertakers  by  renting  to  them  the 
prisoners'  labor  at  a  very  low  price,  to  the 
disadvantage    of    free    private    industry. 
And  still,  the  current  expenses   of  the 
State  for  keeping  up  the  Clairvaux  prison 
and  the  like  must  be  very  heavy.    A  nu- 
merous and  costly  administration,  seventy 
warders,  nourished,  lodged,  and  paid  from 
45/-  to  56/.  per  year,  and  a  company  of 
soldiers  which  are  kept  at  Clairvaux,  bear 
bard  on  the  budget  —  not  to  speak  of  the 
expenses  of  the  central  administration,  the 
transport  of  prisoners,  the  infirmary,  and 
so 00.    It  is  obvious  that  the  above-men- 
tiooed  percentage,  raised  00  the  salaries 
of  the  prisoners,  which  does  not  exceed  an 
average  of  ^d,  per  day  and  per  bead  of 
employed  men,  falls  very  short  of  defray- 
ing all  these  heavy  expenses. 

Leaving  aside  the  political  prisoners 
wbo  are  occasionally  sent  thither,  there 
are  at  Clairvaux  two  different  categories 
of  inmates.  The  great  number  are  com- 
mon-law prisoners  condemned  to  more 
than  one  year  of  imprisonment  but  not  to 
hard  labor  (these  last  being  transported  to 
New  Caledonia) ;  and  there  are,  besides,  a 
few  dozen  of  soldiers  condemued  by  mar- 
tial courts  —  the  so-called  (Uteniionnaires, 
These  last  are  a  sad  product  of  our  sys- 
tem of  militarism.  A  soldier  who  has 
assaulted  bis  corporal,  or  officer,  is  usually 
condemned  to  death ;  but  if  he  has  been 
provoked  —  which  is  mostly  the  case  — 
the  penalty  is  commuted  into  a  twenty 
years*  imprisonment,  and  he  is  sent  to 
Clairvaux.  I  cannot  explain  how  it  hap- 
pens, but  there  are  ddtentionnaires  who 
have  to  undergo  two  or  three  like  condem- 
nations —  probably  for  assaults  committed 
daring  their  imprisonment.    There  was 


much  talk,  during  our  stay  at  Clairvaux. 
of  a  man,  about  forty  years  old,  who  had 
cumulated  an  aggregate  penalty  reaching 
sixty-five  years  of  imprisonment ;  he  could 
fulfil  his  sentence  only  if  he  could  prolong 
his  life  beyond  his  hundredth  year.  On 
the  14th  of  July,  twenty-five  years  of  his 
term  were  taken  ofiE  by  a  decree  of  the 
president  of  the  republic;  but  still  the 
man  had  some  forty  years  more  to  remain 
imprisoned.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but 
it  is  true. 

Everybody  recognizes  the  absurdity  of 
such  condemnations,  and  therefore  the 
d^tentionnaires  are  not  submitted  to  the 
usual  regimen  of  the  common-law  prison- 
ers. They  are  not  constrained  to  com- 
pulsory labor  and  they  enter  a  workshop 
only  if  they  like.  They  wear  a  better  grey 
dress  than  other  prisoners,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  take  wine  at  the  canteen.  Those 
who  do  not  go  to  the  workshops  occupy  a 
separate  quarter,  and  spend  years  and 
years  in  doing  absolutely  nothing.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  what  some  thirty  sol- 
diers, who  have  spent  several  years  in 
barracks,  may  do  when  they  are  locked  up 
for  twenty  years  or  so  in  a  prison,  and 
have  no  occupation  of  any  kind,  either  in- 
tellectual or  physical.  Their  quarter  has 
so  bad  a  reputation  that  the  rains  of  brim- 
stone which  destroyed  the  two  Biblical 
towns  are  invoked  upon  it  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

As  to  the  common  law  prisoners,  they 
are  submitted  to  a  regimen  of  compulsory 
labor,  and  of  absolute  silence.  This  last, 
however,  is  so  adverse  to  human  nature 
that  it  has  in  fact  been  given  up.  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  prevent  people  from 
speaking  when  at  work  in  the  workshops  ; 
and,  without  trebling  the  number  of  ward- 
ers and  resorting  to  ferocious  punish- 
ments, it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  prisoners 
from  exchanging  words  during  the  hours 
of  rest,  or  from  chattering  in  dormitories. 
During  our  stay  at  Clairvaux  we  saw  the 
system  abandoned  more  and  more,  and  I 
suppose  that  the  watchword  is  now  merely 
to  prohibit  loud  speaking  and  quarrels. 

Early  in  the  morning  —  at  five  in  the 
summer,  and  at  six  in  the  winter  —  a  bell 
rings.  The  prisoners  must  immediately 
rise,  roll  up  their  beds,  and  descend  into 
the  yards,  where  they  stand  in  ranks,  the 
men  of  each  workshop  separately  under 
the  command  of  a  warder.  On  his  order, 
they  march  in  Indian  file,  at  a  slow  pace, 
towards  their  respective  workshops,  the 
warder  loudly  crying  out,  un^  deux  !  un^ 
deux!  and  the  heavy  wooden  shoes  an- 
swering in  cadence  to  the  word  of  com- 
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mand.  A  few  miDutes  later,  the  steam* 
engines  sound  their  call  and  the  machines 
run  at  full  speed.  At  oine(half  past  eight 
in  the  summer)  the  work  is  stopped  for  an 
hour,  and  the  prisoners  are  marched  to  the 
refectories.  There  they  are  seated  on 
benches,  all  faces  turned  in  one  direction, 
so  as  to  see  only  the  backs  of  the  men  on 
the  next  bench,  and  they  take  their  break- 
fast. At  ten  they  return  to  the  work- 
shops and  the  work  is  interrupted  only  at 
twelve,  for  ten  minutes,  and  at  half  past 
two,  when  all  men  less  than  thirty-five 
years  old,  and  having  received  no  instruc- 
tion, are  sent  for  an  hour  to  the  school. 

At  four  the  prisoners  go  to  take  their 
dinner;  it  lasts  for  half  an  hour,  and  a 
walk  in  the  yards  follows.  The  same 
Indian  files  are  made  up  and  they  slowly 
march  in  a  circle,  the  warder  always  crying 
his  cadenced  »ii,  deux !  They  call  that 
fatre  la  queue  de  saucissons.  At  five  the 
work  begins  again  and  lasts  until  eight  in 
the  winter,  and  until  nightfall  during  the 
other  seasons. 

As  soon  as  the  machinery  is  stopped  — 
which  is  done  at  six,  or  even  earlier  in 
September  or  March  —  the  prisoners  are 
locked  up  in  the  dormitories.  There  they 
must  lie  id  their  beds  from  half  past  six 
until  six  the  next  rooming,  and  I  suppose 
that  these  hours  of  enforced  rest  must  be 
the  most  painful  hours  of  the  day.  Cer- 
tainly, they  are  permitted  to  read  in  their 
beds  until  nine,  but  the  permission  is 
effective  only  for  those  whose  beds  are 
close  to  the  gas-burners.  At  nine  the 
lights  are  diminished.  During  the  night 
each  dormitory  remains  under  the  super- 
vision oi  pr^vdis  who  are  nominated  from 
among  the  prisoners  and  who  have  the 
more  red  lace  on  their  sleeves,  as  they  are 
the  more  assiduous  in  spying  and  de- 
nouncing their  comrades. 

On  Sundays  the  work  is  suspended. 
The  prisoners  spend  the  day  in  the  yards, 
if  the  weather  permits,  or  in  the  work- 
shops, where  they  may  read,  or  talk  —  but 
not  too  loud  —  or  in  the  schoolrooms, 
where  they  write  letters.  A  band  com- 
posed of  some  thirty  prisoners  plays  ia 
the  yard,  and  for  half  an  hour  goes  out 
of  the  interior  walls  to  play  in  the  cour 
d^honneur^z  yard  occupied  by  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  administration  —  while  the 
fire-brigade  takes  some  exercise.  At  six 
all  must  be  in  their  beds. 

Besides  the  men  who  are  at  work  in 
the  workshops,  there  is  also  a  brigade 
extirieure^  the  men  of  which  do  various 
work  outside  the  prison  proper,  but  still 
within  its  outer  wall  — such  as  repairs, 


painting,  sawing  wood,  and  so  on.  They 
also  cultivate  the  orchards  of  the  house 
and  those  of  the  warders,  for  salaries 
reaching  but  a  few  pence  per  day.  Some 
of  them  are  also  sent  to  the  forest  for  cut- 
ting wood,  cleaning  a  canal,  and  so  on. 
No  escape  is  to  be  feared,  because  ooly 
such  men  are  admitted  to  the  exterior 
brigade  as  have  but  one  or  two  months 
more  to  remain  at  Clairvaux. 

Such  is  the  regular  life  of  the  prison  ^~ 
a  life  running  for  years  without  the  least 
modification,  and  which  acts  depressingly 
on  man  by  its  monotony  and  its  want  of 
impressions  —  a  life  which  a  man  can  en* 
dure  for  years,  but  which  he  cannot  endure 

—  if  he  has  no  aim  beyond  this  life  itself 

—  without  being  depressed  and  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  machine  which  obeys, 
but  has  DO  will  of  its  own  —  a  life  which 
results  in  an  atrophy  of  the  best  qualities 
of  man  and  a  development  of  the  worst  of 
them,  and,  if  much  prolonged,  renders 
him  quite  unfit  to  live  afterwards  in  a  so- 
ciety of  free  fellow-creatures. 

As  to  us,  the  **  politicals,"  we  had  a 
special  regimen  —  namely,  that  of  prison- 
ers submitted  to  preventive  incarceration. 
We  kept  our  own  dress;  we  were  not 
compelled  to  be  shaved,  and  we  could 
smoke.  We  occupied  three  spacious 
rooms,  with  a  separate  small  room  for 
myself,  and  had  a  little  garden,  some  fifty 
yards  long  and  ten  yards  wide,  where  we 
did  some  gardening  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
earth  along  the  wall,  and  could  appreciate, 
from  our  own  experience,  the  benefits  of 
an  **  intensive  culture."  One  would  sus- 
pect me  of  exaggeration  if  1  enumerated 
all  crops  of  vegetables  we  made  in  our 
kitchen  garden,  less  than  fifty  square 
yards.  No  compulsory  work  was  imposed 
upon  us;  and  my  comrades  —  all  work- 
men who  had  left  at  home  their  families 
without  support  —  never  could  obtain  any 
regular  employment.  They  tried  to  sew 
ladies*  stays  for  an  undertaker  of  Clair- 
vaux, but  soon  abandoned  the  work,  see- 
ing that  with  the  deduction  of  three-tenths 
of  their  salaries  for  the  State  they  could 
not  earn  more  than  from  three  to  four 
pence  a  day.  They  gladly  accepted  the 
work  in  pearl-shell,  although  it  was  paid 
but  a  little  better  than  the  former,  but  the 
orders  came  only  occasionally,  for  a  few 
days.  Over-production  had  occasioned 
stagnation  in  this  trade,  and  other  work 
could  not  be  done  in  our  rooms,  while 
any  intercourse  with  the  common-law 
prisoners  was  severely  prohibited. 

Reading  and  the  study  of  languages 
were  thus  the  chief  occupations  of  my 
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comrades.  A  workman  can  study  only 
when  he  has  the  chance  of  beinj^  impris- 
ooed  —  and  they  studied  earnestly.  The 
study  of  languages  was  very  successful, 
aod  I  was  glad  to  find  at  Clairvauz  a  prac- 
tical proof  of  what  I  formerly  maintained 
00  theoretical  grounds  —  namely,  that  the 
Rassiaos  are  not  the  only  people  who 
easily  learn  foreign  languages.  My  French 
comrades  learned,  with  great  ease,  En- 
glish, German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  some 
of  them  mastered  two  languages  during  a 
tvo  years'  stay  at  Clairvaux.  Bookbind- 
iog  was  among  us  the  most  beloved  occu- 
pation. Some  instruments  were  made  out 
of  pieces  of  iron  and  wood,  heavy  stones 
aod  small  carpenters'  presses  were  resort- 
ed to;  and  as  we  finally  obtained  —  about 
the  end  of  the  second  year  —  some  tools 
worth  this  name,  all  learned  bookbinding 
with  the  facility  with  which  an  intelligent 
workman  learns  a  new  profession,  and 
most  of  us  reached  a  great  perfection  in 
the  art. 

A  special  warder  was  always  kept  in 
oar  quarter,  and  as  soon  as  some  of  us 
were  in  the  yard,  he  regularly  took  his 
seat  on  the  steps  at  the  door.  In  the 
Bight  we  were  locked  up  under  at  least 
six  or  seven  locks,  and,  moreover,  a  round 
of  warders  passed  each  two  hours,  and 
approached  each  bed  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  oobody  had  vanished.  A  rigorous 
supervision,  never  relaxed,  and  main- 
tained by  the  mutual  help  of  all  warders, 
is  exercised  on  the  prisoners  as  soon  as 
they  have  left  the  dormitories.  During 
the  last  two  years  I  met  with  ray  wife  in 
a  little  room  within  the  walls,  aod,  to- 
((ether  with  some  one  of  our  sick  com- 
rades, we  took  a  walk  in  the  solitary  little 
garden  of  the  director,  or  in  the  great 
orchard  of  the  prison ;  and  never  during 
these  two  years  was  I  left  out  of  sight  of 
the  warder  who  accompanied  us,  for  so 
niQcb  as  five  minutes. 

No  newspapers  penetrated  into  our 
rooms,  excepting  scientific  periodicals  or 
illustrated  weekly  papers.  Only  in  the 
second  year  of  our  imprisonment  were  we 
permitted  to  receive  a  halfpenny,  color- 
less daily  paper,  and  a  governmental  pa- 
per published  at  Lyons.  No  socialist 
literature  was  admitted,  and  I  could  not 
introduce  even  a  book  of  my  own  author- 
ship dealing  with  socialist  literature.  As 
to  writing,  the  most  severe  control  was 
exercised  on  the  manuscripts  I  intended 
toscod  out  of  the  prison.  Nothing  deal- 
ing with  social  questions,  and  still  less 
with  Russian  anairs,  was  permitted  to 
iisue  from  the  prison  walls.    The  com- 


mon-law prisoners  are  permitted  to  write 
letters  only  once  a  month,  and  only  to 
their  nearest  relatives.  As  to  us,  we 
could  correspond  with  friends  as  much  as 
we  liked,  but  all  letters  sent  or  received 
were  submitted  to  a  severe  censorship, 
which  was  the  cause  of  repeated  conflicts 
with  the  administration. 

The  food  of  the  prisoners,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  insufficient.  The  daily  al- 
lowance consists  chiefly  of  bread,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  grammes  per  day  (one 
pound  and  nine-tenths).  It  is  grey,  but 
very  good,  and  if  a  prisoner  complains  of 
having  not  enough  of  it,  one  loaf,  or  two, 
per  week  are  added  to  the  above.  The 
breakfast  consists  of  a  soup  which  is  made 
with  a  few  vegetables,  water,  and  Ameri- 
can lard  —  this  last  very  often  rancid  and 
bitter.  At  dinner  the  same  soup  is  given, 
and  a  plate  of  two  ounces  of  kidney  beans, 
rice,  lentils,  or  potatoes  is  added.  Twice 
a  week  the  soup  is  made  with  meat,  and 
then  it  is  served  only  at  breakfast,  two 
ounces  of  boiled  meat  being  given  instead 
of  it  at  dinner.  The  men  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  purchase  additional  food  at  the 
canteen,  where  they  have,  for  very  honest 
prices  varying  from  three  farthings  totwo« 
pence,  small  rations  of  cheese,  or  sausage, 
pork  meat,  and  sometimes  tripe,  as  also 
milk,  and  small  rations  of  figs,  jams,  or 
fruits  in  the  summer.  Without  this  sup- 
plementary food  the  men  obviously  could 
not  maintain  their  strength ;  but  many  of 
them,  and  especially  old  people,  earn  so 
little  that,  after  deducing  the  percentage 
money  raised  by  the  State,  they  cannot 
spend  at  the  canteen  even  twopence  per 
day.  I  really  wonder  how  they  manage 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

Two  different  kinds  of  work  are  made 
by  the  prisoners  at  Clairvaux.  Some  of 
them  are  employed,  by  the  State,  either  in 
its  manufactures  of  linen,  cloth,  and  dress 
for  the  prisoners,  or  in  various  capacities 
in  the  house  itself  (joiners,  painters,  men 
nurses  in  the  infirmary,  accountants,  etc.). 
They  are  mostly  paid  from  8</.  to  lo//.  a 
day.  Many,  however,  are  employed  in  the 
above  mentioned  workshops  by  private 
undertakers.  Their  salaries,  established 
by  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  at  Troyes, 
vary  very  much,  and  are  mostly  very  low, 
especially  in  those  trades  where  no  safe 
scale  of  salaries  can  be  established  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  variety  of  patterns  fab- 
ricated and  of  the  great  subdivision  of 
labor.  Very  many  men  earn  but  from  6r/. 
to  8//.  per  day  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  iron 
bed  manufacture  that  the  salaries  reach  is, 
&/.  and  occasionally  more  ;  while  I  found 
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that  the  average  salaries  of  ODe  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men  employed  in  various 
capacities  reached  only  iid,  (i  franc  17 
centimes)  per  day.  This  figure  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  above  the  average,  there 
being  a  great  number  of  prisoners  who 
earn  but  yd,  or  even  5//.,  especially  in  the 
workshop  for  the  fabrication  of  socks, 
where  old  people  are  seat  to  die  from  the 
dust  and  exhaustion. 

Several  reasons  might  be  adduced  as  an 
apology  for  these  small  salaries;  the  low 
quality  of  prison  work,  the  fluctuations  of 
trade,  and  several  other  considerations 
ought  no  doubt  to  be  taken  into  account. 
But  the  fact  is  that  undertakers  who  have 
rapidly  made  big  fortunes  in  the  prisons 
are  not  rare ;  while  the  prisoners  consider 
with  full  reason  that  they  are  robbed  when 
they  are  paid  only  a  few  pence  for  twelve 
hours'  work.  Such  a  payment  is  the  more 
insufficient,  as  one  half,  or  more,  of  the 
salaries  is  taken  by  the  State,  and  the 
regular  food  supplied  by  the  State  is  quite 
inadequate,  especially  for  a  man  who  is 
doing  work. 

If  the  prisoner  has  had  a  previous  con- 
demnation before  being  sent  to  a  central 
prison  —  and  this  is  very  often  the  case  — 
and  if  his  salary  is  10^.  per  day,  6//.  are 
taken  by  the  State,  and  the  remaining  4//. 
are  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  goes  to  the  prisoner's  reserve  fund 
and  is  handed  over  to  him  only  on  the  day 
of  his  delivery;  while  the  other  part  — 
that  is,  2ii,  only  —  is  inscribed  on  his 
"  disposable  "  account  and  may  be  spent 
for  his  daily  expenses  at  the  canteen. 
With  2d.  per  day  for  supplementary  food 
a  workman  obviously  cannot  live  and 
labor.  In  consequence  of  that  a  system 
of  gratifications  has  been  introduced ; 
they  mostly  vary  from  two  to  five  shillings, 
and  they  are  inscribed  in  full  on  the  pris- 
oner's *' disposable "  account.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  this  system  of  gratifications  has 
given  rise  to  many  abuses.  Suppose  a 
skilled  workman  who  is  condemned  for 
the  third  time  and  of  whose  salary  the 
State  retains  seven-tenths.  Suppose  fur- 
ther that  the  work  he  has  made  during  the 
month  is  valued  at  40J.  The  State  taking 
from  this  salary  2&r.,  there  will  remain 
only  dr.  to  be  inscribed  on  his  '*  disposa- 
ble" account.  He  proposes  then  to  the 
undertaker  to  value  his  work  only  at  20J. 
and  to  add  a  gratification  of  \os.  The 
undertaker  accepts,  and  so  the  State  has 
only  14J, ;  the  undertaker  disburses  30J. 
instead  of  40J. ;  and  the  prisoner  has  on 
his  disposable  account  3^.,  as  also  the 
whole  of  the  gratification  —  that  is  \ys*  \ 


all  are  thus  satisfied,  and  if  the  State  is  at 
loss  of  14J.  —  mafoiy  tantpis  / 

Things  look  still  worse  if  the  great 
tempter  of  mankind  —  tobacco  —  be  taken 
into  account.  Smoking  is  severely  pro- 
hibited in  prisons,  and  the  smokers  are 
fined  from  5^/.  to  4^.  every  time  they  are 
discovered  smoking.  And  yet  everybody 
smokes  or  chews  in  the  prisons.  Tobacco 
is  the  current  money,  but  a  money  so 
highly  prized  that  a  cigarette  —  a  notbioj; 
for  an  accomplished  smoker  —  is  paid  2^., 
and  the  5^/.  paquet  of  tobacco  has  a  cur- 
rency worth  4f.  or  even  more  in  times  of 
scarcity.  This  precious  merchandise  is 
so  highly  esteemed  that  each  pinch  of  to- 
bacco is  first  chewed,  then  dried  and 
smoked,  and  finally  taken  as  snufiE,  al- 
though reduced  to  mere  ash.  Useless  to 
say  that  there  are  undertakers  who  know 
how  to  exploit  this  human  weakness  and 
who  pay  half  of  the  work  done  with  to- 
bacco valued  at  the  above  prices,  and  that 
there  are  also  warders  who  carry  00  this 
lucrative  trade.  Altogether,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  smoking  is  a  source  of  so  many 
evils  that  the  French  administration  prob- 
ably will  be  compelled  soon  to  follow  the 
example  of  Germany  and  to  sell  tobacco  at 
the  canteens  of  the  prisons.  7'his  would 
be  also  the  surest  means  for  diminishing 
the  number  of  smokers. 

We  came  to  Clairvaux  at  a  propitious 
moment.  All  the  old  administration  had 
been  recently  dismissed,  and  a  new  de- 
parture taken  in  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers. A  year  or  two  before,  our  arrival  a 
prisoner  was  killed  in  his  cell  by  the  keys 
of  the  warders.  The  official  report  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  hanged  himself ; 
but  the  surgeon  did  not  sign  this  report, 
and  made  another  report  of  his  own,  stat- 
ing the  assassination.  This  circumstance 
led  to  a  thorough  reform  in  the  treatment 
of  prisoners,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
relations  between  the  prisoners  and  the 
warders  at  Clairvaux  were  without  com- 
parison better  than  at  Lyons.  In  fact,  I 
saw  much  less  brutality  and  more  human 
relations  than  I  was  prepared  to  see  — 
and  yet  the  system  itself  is  so  bad  that  it 
brings  about  most  horrible  results. 

Of  course  the  relatively  better  wind 
which  now  blows  over  Clairvaux  may 
change  in  a  day  or  two.  The  smallest 
rebellion  in  the  prison  would  bring  about 
a  rapid  change  for  the  worse,  as  tiiere  are 
enough  warders  and  inspectors  who  sigh 
for  "the  old  system,'*  which  is  still  in  use 
in  other  French  prisons.  Thus,  while  we 
were  at  Clairvaux,  a  man  was  brought 
thither  from  Poissy  —  a  central   prison 
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close  by  Paris.  He  considered  his  cod- 
demnation  as  unjust,  and  cried  loudly  day 
after  day  in  his  cell.  In  fact,  he  already 
bad  the  symptoms  of  a  commencing  mad- 
ness. Now  to  silence  him  the  Poissy 
authorities  invented  the  following  plan. 
They  brought  a  fire-engine  and  pumped 
water  on  the  man  through  the  opening  in 
the  door  of  his  cell;  they  then  left  him 
quite  wet  in  his  cell,  notwithstanding  the 
winter's  frost.  The  intervention  of  the 
pres^  was  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
dismissal  of  the  director.  As  to  the  nu- 
merous revolts  which  have  broken  out 
during  the  last  two  months  in  several 
French  prisons,  they  seem  to  show  that 
''the  old  system  "  is  in  full  force  still. 

And  now,  what  are  these  better  rela- 
tions between  warders  and  prisoners 
which  I  saw  at  Clairvaux?  Many  chap- 
ters could  be  written  about  them,  but  I 
shall  try  to  be  as  short  as  possible,  and 
point  out  only  their  leading  features.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  long  life  of  the  warders 
io  common  and  the  very  necessities  of 
their  service  have  developed  among  them 
a  certain  brotherhood,  or  rather  esprit  de 
corps^  which  causes  them  to  act  with  a 
remarkable  uniformity  in  their  relations 
with  the  prisoners.  In  consequence  of 
that  esprit  de  corpSy  as  soon  as  a  prisoner 
is  brouj^ht  to  the  prison,  the  first  question 
of  the  warders  is  whether  he  is  a  soumis 
or  an  insonmis —  a  submissive  fellow,  or 
an  insubordinate.  If  the  answer  is  favor- 
able, the  prisoner's  life  may  be  a  tolerable 
one;  if  not,- he  will  not  soon  leave  the 
prison ;  and  if  he  happens  ever  to  leave  it, 
he  will  do  it  with  broken  health,  and  so 
exasperated  against  society  at  large  that 
he  will  be  soon  reinterned  in  a  prison  and 
fioish  his  days  there,  if  not  in  New  Cale- 
doaia.  If  the  prisoner  is  described  as  an 
iosubordinate,  he  will  be  punished  again 
aod  again.  If  he  speaks  in  the  ranks, 
although  not  louder  than  the  others,  a 
remonstrance  will  be  made  in  such  terms 
thai  he  will  reply  and  be  punished.  And 
tach  punishment  will  be  so  disproportion- 
ate that  he  will  object  again,  and  the 
pooishment  be  doubled.  **A  man  who 
has  been  once  sent  to  the  punishment 
quarter,  is  sure  to  return  thither  a  few 
days  after  he  has  been  released  from  it,'* 
say  the  warders,  even  the  mildest  ones. 
And  this  punishment  is  not  a  light  one. 
The  man  is  not  beaten ;  he  is  not  knocked 
dowD.  No,  we  are  civilized  people,  and 
the  punished  man  is  merely  brought  to 
the  cellular  quarter,  and  locked  up  in  a 
ceil.  The  cell  is  quite  empty ;  it  has 
oeiiber  bed  nor  bench.    For  the  night  a 


mattress  is  given,  and  the  prisoner  must 
lay  his  dress  outside  his  cell,  at  the  door. 
Bread  and  water  are  his  food.  As  soon 
as  the  prison-bell  rings  in  the  morning, 
he  is  taken  to  a  small  covered  yard,  and 
there  he  must  —  walk.  Nothing  more  ; 
but  our  refined  civilization  has  learned 
how  to  make  a  torture  even  of  this  natural 
exercise.  At  a  formal  slow  pace,  under 
the  cries  of  i/n,  deux^  the  patients  must 
walk  all  the  day  long,  round  the  building. 
They  walk  for  twenty  minutes ;  then  a 
rest  follows.  For  ten  minutes  they  must 
sit  down  immovable,  each  of  them  on  his 
numbered  stone,  and  walk  again  for  twenty 
minutes ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  day, 
as  long  as  the  engines  of  the  workshops 
are  running;  and  the  punishment  does 
not  last  one  day,  or  two ;  it  lasts  for  whole 
months.  It  is  so  cruel  that  the  prisoner 
implores  but  one  thing:  "Let  me  return 
to  the  workshops."  "  Well,  we  shall  see 
that  in  a  fortnight  or  two,"  is  the  usual 
answer.  But  the  fortnight  goes  over,  and 
the  next  one  too,  and  the  patient  still  con- 
tinues to  walk  fur  twelve  hours  every  day. 
Then  he  revolts.  He  begins  to  cry  in 
his  cell,  to  insult  the  warders.  Then  he 
becomes  **  a  rebel "  —  a  dreadful  qualifica- 
tion for  any  one  who  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  brotherhood  of  warders  —  and  as  such 
he  will  rot  in  the  cells,  and  walk  through- 
out his  life.  If  he  assaults  a  warder,  he 
will  not  be  sent  to  New  Caledonia;  he 
will  still  remain  in  his  cell,  and  ever  walk 
and  walk  in  the  small  building.  One  man, 
a  peasant,  seeing  no  issue  from  this  horri- 
ble situation,  preferred  to  poison  himself 
rather  than  live  such  a  life  —  a  terrible 
story  which  I  shall  some  day  tell  in  full. 

As  we  were  walking  with  my  wife  in  the 
garden,  more  than  two  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  the  cellular  quarter,  we  heard 
sometimes  horrible,  desperate  cries  com- 
ing from  that  building.  My  wife,  terrified 
and  trembling,  seized  my  arm,  and  I  told 
her  that  it  was  the  man  whom  they  had 
watered  with  the  fire-pump  at  Poissy,  and 
now,  quite  contrary  to  the  law,  had  brought 
here,  to  Clairvaux.  Day  after  day  —  two, 
three  days  without  interruption,  he  cried  : 
^^VacheSy  gredinSy  assassins  /^^  {vache  is 
the  name  of  the  warders  in  the  prison  lan- 
guage), or  loudly  called  out  his  story,  until 
he  fell,  exhausted,  on  the  fioor  of  his  cell. 
He  considered  as  unjust  his  detention  at 
Clairvaux  in  the  punishment  quarter,  and 
he  declared  loudly  that  he  would  kill  a 
warder  rather  than  remain  all  his  life  in 
a  cell.  For  the  next  two  months  he  re- 
mained quiet.  An  inspector  had  vaguely 
promised  him  that  he  might  be  sent  into 


the  workshops  on  the  14th  of  July.  But 
the  F£te  NatioDsiI  came,  and  the  man 
was  not  released.  His  exasperation  then 
had  no  limits;  he  cried,  insulted,  and  as- 
saulted the  warders,  destroyed  the  wooden 
parts  of  his  cell,  and  finally  was  sent  to 
the  black  hole,  where  heavy  irons  were 
laid  upon  his  hands  and  feet.  I  have  not 
seen  these  irons,  but  when  he  reappeared 
again  in  the  cellular  quarter,  he  loudly 
cried  out  that  he  was  kept  in  the  black 
hole  for  two  months,  with  irons  on  his 
hands  and  feet  so  heavy  that  he  could  not 
move.  He  already  ts  half  mad,  and  he  will 
be  kept  in  the  celt  until  he  becomes  a  com- 
plete lunatic,  and  then — then  he  will  be 
submitted  to  all  those  tortures  which  luna- 
tics have  to  endure  io  prisons  and  asy- 
lums. 

And  the  immense  problem  of  suppress- 
ing these  atrocities  rises  at  its  full  size 
before  us.  The  relations  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  prisoners  are  not 
imbued  at  Clairvaux  with  the  brutality 
which  I  often  have  spoken  of  on  former 
occasions.  And  yet  our  penitentiary  sys- 
tem fatally  brings  about  such  horrible 
results  as  the  above  —  the  more  horrible 
as  they  must  be  considered  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  system  itself.  But 
why  are  these  suffering  inflicted  on  human 
creatures?  What  are  the  moral  results 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  such  sufferinj^s 
and  of  so  heavy  an  expenditure  of  human 
labor  as  that  implied  by  our  prisons?  In 
what  direction  lies  the  solution  of  the 
Immense  problem  raised  by  our  system  of 
punishments  and  prisons?  Such  are  the 
grave  questions  which  necessarily  rise 
before  the  observer.  To  these  questions 
I  shall  return  on  another  occasion. 

P.  Kropotkin. 
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AN  INODBNT  OP  THB  ZULU  WAR. 

BY  LIEUT.  COLONEL  JOHN  MAHONY,  C  M.G. 

A  PARTY  of  five  horsemen  well  armed 
and  mounted,  though  the  state  of  their 
horses  showed  they  bad  been  ridden  hard, 
were  proceeding  at  a  good  pace  in  the 
direction  of  Ladysmith,  in  the  colony  of 
Natal.  Behind  them  lay  the  bleak  plateau 
of  Helpmakaar,  and  beyond  that  again, 
the  steep,  precipitous  defile  that  led  to 
Korke's  Drift. 

The  party  consisted  of  Major  Maitland, 
of  the  24th  Regiment;  Lieutenant  Coch- 
rane of  the  32nd ;  Dr,  Good  eve,  a  civiltao 


medical  practitioner,  doing  duty  with  the 
troops;  the  principal  medical  officer,  Sur- 
geon-General Andrews;  and  Captain  Fer- 
rars  of  the  Natal  Mounted  Police,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  action  of  Isand- 
hlwana. 

Night  was  coming  on,  and  they  were 
on  the  lookout  for  some  place  to  put  up 
at. 

**  We  cannot  go  much  further,"  said 
Major  Maitland,  pulling  up  his  horse.  **  I 
wish  we  could  get  shelter  somewhere  for 
the  night.  The  rain  is  increasing,  and  it 
will  be  pitch  dark  in  ten  minutes.  You 
know  this  part,  Willie,"  he  added,  address- 
ing Lieutenant  Cochrane,  *'ride  on  and 
see  if  there  is  any  sign  of  a  house.*' 

"  There  used  to  be  a  farm  about  here,*' 
was  the  reply.  "  The  light  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  oat  its  whereabouts,  but  1*11 
have  a  try." 

"  I  don't  think  Captain  Ferrars  will  be 
able  to  go  much  further,  sir,"  said  L>r, 
Goodeve,  coming  up.  "  He's  been  reeling 
in  the  saddle  for  the  last  few  miles,  and 
I'm  afraid  the  bandages  have  become  loos- 
ened." 

**  I  think  I  remember  passing  a  house, 
somewhere  in  this  direction,  on  my  way 
up,"  observed  Dr.  Andrews.  **  At  all 
events  let  us  dismount  and  try  if  we  can 
discover  it.  Poor  Ferrars  is,  I  am  afraid, 
in  a  bad  way." 

The  rain  by  this  time  was  coming  down 
in  torrents,  and  the  party,  leading  their 
horses  through  the  darkness  that  had  fol- 
followed  the  last  streak  of  departing  day- 
light, went  plodding  along  up  to  their 
knees  in  mud. 

After  they  had  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance. Captain  Ferrars,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  two  doctors,  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  rest.  *'  It's  no  use,"  he  said 
faintly.  "  I  think  I'm  done  for.  Don*t 
take  any  more  trouble.  Thank  you  all 
very  much  for  your  kindness.  Dr.  An- 
drews," he  whispered,  **  there's  a  pocket- 
book  inside  my  jacket ;  please  take  it 
and  give  it  to  my  wife.  And" — he 
added  lalteringly,  "she  would  like  a  lock 
of  my  hair,  if  you  can  manage  it  by-and* 
by." 

"  Keep  up  your  spirits,  Ferrars,"  said 
Major  Maitland  cheerily ;  **  you'll  be  all 
right  if  you  can  get  a  little  rest.  Coch- 
rane has  just  discovered  a  ruined  kraal, 
which  he  remembers  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
BoshofiE's  farm,  and  we  may  soon  hope  to 
reach  a  place  of  shelter." 

He  was  answered  by  a  deep  sigh. 

They  proceeded  through  the  thick  mud 
for  some  time,  while  the  rain  continued  to 
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pour  down  pitilessly,  and  the  outlook  was 
getting  a  litile  dismal,  when  a  shout  from 
Lieutenant  Cochrane  informed  them  that 
they  were  on  the  rij^ht  track. 

After  making  their  way  through  a  thick 
pUotation  they  reached  a  house,  and  soon 
scrambled  on  to  the  stoep.  No  answer 
was  returned  to  their  repeated  shouts. 

**Try  the  door,  Cochrane,"  said  Major 
Maitland;  "we  roust  get  inside  some- 
bow." 

"  1  have  been  all  round  the  house,  sir, 
and  ex'ery  entry  has  been  barred  up,"  he 
replied. 

'*  Then  we  must  force  the  door.  Bring 
here  a  couple  of  rifles." 

*'  Don't  do  that,"  said  Dr.  Andrews. 
**It's  an  invasion  of  private  property  and 
might  get  us  into  trouble.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  have  hanged  one  for 
less.  Here's  a  small  square  window; 
could  not  some  one  get  in  by  that  ?  " 

"Never  mind,  doctor;  the  dear  old 
duke  is  not  here  now,  so  we  must  take  our 
chance.  As  for  the  window,  it  might  be 
possible  for  an  acrobat  to  manage  the 
feat,  but  I  doubt  any  one  here  being  able 
to  do  so." 

A  half  dozen  blows  from  the  butt  end  of 
a  rifle  soon  knocked  away  the  fastenings 
of  the  door,  which  had  only  t>een  barred 
across  from  the  inside ;  and  the  party  en* 
lered. 

Some  matches  were  procured  and  a 
light  struck,  which  disclosed  the  usual 
sitting-room  of  a  Dutch  farmer.  Some 
bomemade  candles  were  hanging  on  a 
string  against  the  wall,  a  couple  of  which 
they  cut  off  and  lit,  and  then  proceeded  to 
explore  their  surroundings. 

The  occupants  had  evidently  left  in  a 
very  spreat  hurry.  A  Dutch  clock  was 
ticking  solemnly  in  a  corner;  there  were 
plates,  knives  and  forks,  dishes  and  sauce- 
pans, salt,  pepper,  et  hoc  genus  omne 
lying  about,  "in  most  admired  disorder." 
And  there  was  also  a  substantial  sofa, 
vbich  was  at  once  utilized  for  Captain 
Ferrars. 

Further  examination  showed  a  couple 
of  bedrooms  containing  bedsteads  with 
ioterlaced  reims  for  sacking,  but  no  bed- 
dothes. 

In  the  kitchen  was  their  greatest "  find," 
a  large  pile  of  cut  firewood,  and  a  bag  of 
flour.  A  good  fire  was  at  once  prepared, 
and  Captain  Ferrars  on  the  sofa  placed  in 
its  vicinity. 

"Has  any  one  got  a  drop  of  spirits  of 
any  sort  ?  "  enquired  Dr.  Goodeve.  "  1  've 
given  Ferrars  the  last  drop  in  my  flask." 
But   unfortunately  none    could   be    pro- 


duced.  '*  It's  unlucky,"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  medico;  "  a  little  brandy  would  be 
priceless  to  Ferrars  just  now." 

"  Let  us  do  the  best  we  can,"  said  the 
major,  "and  collect  all  the  edibles  we  have 
amongst  us,  in  order  to  knock  up  a  meal 
of  some  sort." 

"  Hallo  1"  said  Lieutenant  Cochrane, 
"what's  that?"  as  a  sound  struck  on  his 
ears. 

"  It's  uncommonly  like  the  cackle  of  a 
goose,"  said  Major  Maitland.  "If  the 
guileless  bird  has  been  obliging  enough 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  he  must,  I  regret 
to  say,  suffer  on  account  of  his  confiding 
nature.  I  suppose  they  omitted  to  carry 
him  away  with  the  rest  of  the  live  stock. 

Lieutenant  Cochrane,  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  as  head  cook,  took  his  rifle 
and  passed  out  to  the  rear  of  the  building. 

Presently  a  shot  was  heard,  and  in  a 
few  moments  that  warrior  returned  hold- 
ing a  fine  goose  by  the  neck. 

This  was  welcomed  with  a  shout  of  ap- 
proval, and  the  other  contributions  were  a 
packet  of  compressed  tea  from  Dr.  An- 
drews, a  sausage  from  the  major,  and  a 
tin  of  Van  Houten's  chocolate  from  Lieu- 
tenant Cochrane ;  the  latter  condiment  be- 
ing reserved  for  Captain  Ferrars,  who  had 
by  this  time  had  his  wound  attended  to, 
and  his  clothing  dried. 

In  a  little  while,  a  by  no  means  bad 
meal  (under  the  circumstances)  was  turned 
out.  The  goose  after  being  plucked  —  in 
which  operation  all  assisted  —  was  boiled 
in  a  thick  casing  of  paste  made  from  the 
flour  found  in  the  house,  from  which  also 
were  constructed  some  dumplings  of  a 
rather  primitive  kind,  enclosing  the  ma- 
jor*s  sausage  chopped  up  small.  This, 
aided  by  a  decoction  of  the  compressed 
tea,  put  a  little  life  into  the  weary,  washed- 
out  party,  poor  Captain  Ferrars  even  ral- 
lying to  the  occasion. 

Their  clothes  having  by  this  time  been 
dried,  some  little  warmth  began  to  pervade 
their  limbs,  and  they  commenced  casting 
about  for  a  spot  to  sleep  in,  when  they 
were  startled  by  loud  shouts  in  front  of 
the  house. 

Major  Maitland  went  to  the  door,  and 
cautiously  opening  it,  asked  who  was 
there. 

"  A  friend,"  was  the  reply,  "  For 
Heaven's  sake  let  me  in.  I  am  pursued 
by  Zulus,  and  have  had  a  bad  fall  jumping 
the  fence  in  the  dark.  My  horse  is  staked, 
and  I  fear  the  poor  beast  must  be  dead  by 
this  time," 

They  immediately  went  to  his  assist- 
ance and  helped  him  on  to  the  stoep. 
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"  Why,  it's  Bridgman  of  the  commis- 
sariat 1  *'  said  LieuteDant  Cochrane,  com- 
ing forward. 

**  Yes !  I've  had  a  narrow  squeak,  I  as- 
sure you.  I  left  Dundee  this  afternoon 
and  lost  my  way.  As  the  light  was  failing 
I  came  upon  a  lot  of  Zulus,  who  let  fly  a 
shower  ot  assegais,  and  also  tired  several 
shots,  missing  me,  though,  I  am  thankful 
to  say.  Ramming  in  the  spurs,  I  rode  off 
without  thinking  much  of  where  I  was 
goio?,  and  managed  to  give  the  devils  the 
slip  in  the  dark,  making  for  where  I  saw 
your  lights.  I  dare  say  you  will  receive  a 
visit  from  them,  for  they  will  be  attracted 
by  the  lights,  as  I  was.'* 

**Out  with  the  light,"  said  Major  Mait- 
land  rapidly.  "Slack  down  the  fire,  put 
all  the  spare  coats  against  the  windows, 
knock  a  loophole  or  two  in  the  doors  and 
windows,  put  one  saddle  in  the  small  win- 
dow, from  behind  which  one  man  can  fire, 
and  pile  the  remainder  on  the  stoep,  in 
front  of  the  door.  Lucky  we  have  plenty 
of  ammunition !  Go  out,  Cochrane,  and 
let  the  horses  loose  on  the  veldt;  they'll 
stand  no  chance,  pent  up  in  the  stable, 
should  we  be  attacked." 

**  Bridgman,  have  you  any  brandy  ? 
Ferrars,  of  the  mounted  police  is  here, 
badly  hurt,  and  we  have  no  stimulant  to 
give  him." 

**  I've  a  flask  untouched.  It  was  filled 
before  leaving  Dundee,  and  I've  not  had 
a  chance  of  opening  it  since." 

"Bravo!"  said  Dr.  Andrews;  "that's 
capital.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  pull 
Ferrars  through,  after  all." 

Everyone  now  betook  him  to  the  post 
to  which  he  had  been  allotted  and  silently 
awaited  events. 

They  had  hardly  placed  themselves, 
when  a  most  infernal  yelling  was  heard 
outside,  followed  by  a  volley  of  musketry, 
and  then  the  patter  of  bare  feet  on  the 
stoep. 

Waiting  until  bethought  he  could  make 
the  most  effectual  use  of  his  small  force, 
the  major  directed  that  no  shot  was  to  be 
fired  without  his  word  of  command. 

As  the  stoep  became  crowded,  and 
others  thronged  round  the  house,  his  voice 
rang  out.    "  Ready  I     Fire !  " 

The  five  rifles  poured  their  fire  through 
the  improvised  loopholes,  into  the  dense 
mass  round  the  house,  and  the  stoep  was 
cleared  like  magic ;  on  which  there  fol- 
lowed a  dead  silence. 

After  an  interval  of  some  minutes,  a 
harsh  voice,  speaking  in  Zulu,  was  heard 
giving  orders,  followed  by  what  appeared 
to  be  words  of  command ;  then  a  sudden 
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rush  of  a  body  of  men,  who  hurled  them- 
selves upon  the  door,  which  gave  way 
with  a  crash. 

"All  to  the  door!"  shouted  the  major, 
and  the  next  instant  they  were  in  hand  to 
hand  conflict  with  the  foremost  Zulus. 
Those  who  succeeded  in  entering  were 
instantly  shot  down,  and  flung  back  upon 
the  others,  forming  a  sort  of  rampart  to 
the  defenders,  who,  their  eyes  being  more 
accustomed  to  the  light,  could  better  dis- 
cern their  opponents. 

This  miUe  continued  for  some  little 
time,  but  the  darkness  was  so  intense  that 
the  Zulus  became  doubtful  and  wavered. 
One  had  got  hold  of  Captain  Bridgman's 
rifle  by  the  muzzle,  and  was  trying  to 
wrench  it  from  him.  "  Hold  on,  Jonhny," 
he  said  coolly ;  "  I'll  talk  to  you  in  a  min- 
ute," and  managed  to  insert  a  cartridge  in 
his  breechloader.  Then  pulling  the  trig- 
ger without  moving  the  rifle  from  his  hip, 
the  Zulu  fell  back  dead. 

The  known  aversion  of  the  native  war- 
rior to  enter  buildings  or  works  of  any 
kind  when  fighting-— though  he  fears 
nothing  in  the  open  —  caused  them  again 
to  retire  on  finding  so  stubborn  a  resist- 
ance; and  the  little  party  had  time  to  re- 
place the  door,  which  they  secured  with 
the  tough  reims  taken  from  the  frames  of 
the  bedsteads,  and  were  enabled  to  take 
breath. 

All  this  time.  Captain  Ferrars  was  help- 
lesslv  moaning  at  his  inability  to  join  in 
the  fight. 

"Is  any  one  hurt?"  said  the  major, 
looking  round. 

"I've  been  hit,"  replied  Dr.  Goodevc, 
"but  I  don't  think  it's  much.  A  Zulu 
struck  me  in  the  side  with  his  assegai, 
just  as  we  drove  them  out." 

"Come  to  the  kitchen  fire,"  said  Dr. 
Andrews,  "  and  let  me  look  at  it." 

"Oh,  1  am  all  right/'  he  remarked,  but 
at  that  moment  he  reeled  and  fell. 

"  Get  a  light  and  hide  it  as  much  as 
possible;  stand  round,  every  one,"  said 
Dr.  Andrews. 

The  doctor  opened  the  fallen  man's 
jacket,  examined  his  side,  felt  his  pulse, 
placed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  looked 
up. 

"  Is  he  coming  round?"  whispered  the 
major. 

"He  is  dead!"  answered  the  doctor 
solemnly. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  though  he 
had  received  a  mortal  wound,  he  had  con- 
tinued to  speak  and  act  as  though  nothing 
were  the  matter  with  him ;  u4timately  ex- 
piring without  a  pang. 
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Having  pUced  poor  Dr.  Goodeve  care* 
fally  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  they  once 
again  proceeded  to  take  measures  for  tbeir 
own  safety. 

Stealthy  sounds  outside  prepared  them 
for  another  attempt  on  the  part  of  their 
enemies,  the  nature  of  which  they  were 
soon  made  aware  of. 

A  flickering  light  in  the  direction  of  an 
oathouse  at  the  back,  called  their  atten- 
tion in  that  direction,  and  they  soon  saw 
it  was  the  intention  to  burn  them  out. 
As  the  light  increased,  they  comprehended 
what  had  been  done ;  a  large  store  of  fire- 
wood  stacked  in  the  outhouse  was  in  a 
blaze,  and  burning  brands  from  thence 
were  being  brought  and  laid  round  the 
house. 

^  Pick  off  every  man  who  approaches," 
said  the  major.  **A11  fire  now  indepen- 
dently." 

The  figures  of  the  Zulus  became  now 
perfectly  distinct  in  the  light,  and  those 
inside  were  able  to  pick  off  man  after 
man  with  unerring  precision.  At  length 
tbey  appeared  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain  that  had 
fallen,  the  attempt  to  fire  the  house  would 
not  succeed,  so  they  again  retired  to  re- 
arrange their  plan  of  attack. 

It  turned  out  that  the  light  from  the 
baroing  wood-stack  was  of  great  service 
to  the  little  garrison,  as  it  enabled  them 
to  see  the  movements  of  their  adversaries 
while  they  themselves  were  in  shadow; 
waiting  in  some  anxiety  to  know  what 
would  be  the  next  move,  feeling  that  their 
position  was  becoming  critical,  and  unless 
the  firing  attracted  some  party,  proceed- 
ing to,  or  returning  from  the  front,  they 
most  make  up  their  minds  for  the  worst. 

Looking  round,  the  major  said:  "If  it 
comes  to  a  last  stand  we'll  make  it  in  this 
small  room,"  pointing  to  one  off  the  sit- 
tiog-room.  **  The  door  is  narrow,  and  we 
can  hold  it  while  the  ammunition  lasts; 
after  that,  do  the  best  we  can  with  clubbed 
rifles.  Our  only  chance  is  to  hold  out,  in 
case  the  firing  should  be  heard  by  our 
friends." 

Captain  Ferrars  was  moved  into  the 
room  indicated  and  all  made  ready  for  the 
final  struggle. 

Everything  was  quiet  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  a  faint  hope  was  beginning  to 
da^ro  that  their  foes  had  given  the  busi- 
ness up  and  retired. 

Presently  a  shot  was  heard,  and  then 
came  a  rush  like  a  whirlwind,  hoarse  yells 
and  words  of  command;  the  doors  both 
back  and  front  were  attacked  and  the 
bouse  trembled  with  the  shock. 


"  Keep  cool,  every  one.  Keep  your  eye 
upon  the  doors,  and  when  they  enter,  pour 
into  the  thick  of  ^em ;  then  make  for  the 
small  room." 

The  house  seemed  to  rock  from  the 
force  that  was  brought  against  it,  while 
one  Zulu  had  found  out  the  little  window 
at  the  side  of  the  door,  and  was  forcing 
his  way  in,  head  first.  Captain  Bridgman 
raised  his  rifie  to  fire. 

** Steady  a  bit,"  shouted  the  major; 
"don't  waste  ammunition."  And  step- 
ping quickly  forward,  brought  his  clubbed 
rifle  on  the  bare  skull  of  the  intruder,  who 
fell  head  downwards,  partly  in  and  partly 
out  of  the  window. 

The  doors  at  length  gave  way  and  in 
poured  the  enemy;  one  steady  volley  did 
good  execution  on  the  crowded  mass,  and 
then  all  made  for  the  small  room. 

They  fastened  a  bedstead  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  doorway,  leaving  the 
upper  part  open,  and  then  the  four  men 
placed  themselves  well  back,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  through  which  came 
showers  of  assegais;  but  the  room  was 
so  favorably  placed  that  the  interior  was 
in  complete  darkness,  while  the  assailants 
were  plainly  visible. 

One  of  the  Zulu  leaders  outside  was 
now  heard  shouting  in»tructions,  and  after 
a  little  time,  eight  or  ten  men  appeared 
with  pieces  of  blazing  wood,  which  threw 
a  light  upon  the  interior  of  the  room,  de- 
stroying the  only  chance  of  the  defenders. 

A  native,  bolder  than  the  rest,  got  in 
over  the  obstacle  at  the  door,  but  was 
soon  despatched.  Another  and  another, 
however,  quickly  followed.  Major  Mait- 
land  was  wounded  in  two  places.  Captain 
Bridgman  was  shot  in  the  mouth,  Lieu- 
tenant Cochrane  was  engaging  a  couple 
of  gigantic  Zulus,  and  though  wounded 
managed  to  keep  his  assailants  at  bay. 
Dr.  Andrews,  cool  and  collected,  and  the 
only  one  unwounded,  had  taken  to  his  re- 
volver, and  placing  his  back  to  the  wall, 
against  which  Captain  Ferrars  had  been 
placed  for  safety,  and  in  front  of  that  gen- 
tleman, successfully  held  his  own. 

Each  one  of  the  little  party  now  felt  that 
his  last  hour  had  come,  but  sternly  deter- 
mined to  fight  to  the  end.  Just  as  the 
complete  hopelessness  of  their  position 
was  forced  upon  them,  there  came  a  sharp 
volley  of  musketry  from  the  outside,  fol- 
lowed by  a  quick  dropping  fire,  and  then 
the  welcome  sound  of  English  voices. 

The  Zulus  turned  to  face  their  new  ene- 
mies, but  disheartened  by  the  continued 
dropping  of  their  comracles  beside  them, 
and  not  knowing  the  strength  of  the  force 
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they  had  to  conteod  with,  made  up  their 
minds  to  decamp,  leavio^;  the  little  garri- 
son free;  rescued  literally  from  the  jaws 
of  death. 

After  a  farewell  volley  at  the  retreat- 
ing foe,  the  rescuing  party  entered  the 
house. 

Foremost  came  the  burly  form  of  Piet 
Uys,  the  brave  Dutchman,  who  had  stood 
by  the  English  from  first  to  last,  their  true 
and  loyal  friend,  followed  by  a  tall  man 
in  cords  and  boots,  and  slouched  hat  of 
the  irregular  cavalry.  This  was  Major 
Bettingtoo,  commandant  of  Bettington's 
Horse,  one  of  the  most  dashing  of  parti- 
san leaders,  who  with  some  specially  se- 
lected men  of  his  corps,  constituted  the 
relieving  force. 

Piet  Uys,  it  appeared,  bad  heard  the  fir- 
ing at  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
and  riding  forward  soon  discovered  how 
matters  stood.  He  knew  there  was  no 
force  nearer  than  Helpmaakar,  and  that 
consisted  only  of  infantry;  but  in  the 
morning  he  had  passed,  proceeding  from 
Ladysmith  en  rouU  for  Pietermaritzburg, 
Bettington's  Horse.  Thinking  over  the 
chances,  he  made  up  bis  mind  to  ride, 
and,  if  possible,  overtake  Bettington, 
who,  he  calculated,  would  halt  at  Currie's 
Post,  between  Bushman's  Pass  and  the 
Umgani  Falls ;  and  if  he  succeeded  could 
conduct  the  party  by  a  short  cut  across 
country  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Acting  promptly  on  this,  he  rode  hard 
into  Ladysmith,  apprising  the  resident 
magistrate,  Mr.  Moody,  of  the  Zulu  attack, 
and  then  went  at  racing  pace  for  Currie's 
Post. 

Mr.  Moody  at  once  organized  a  party  to 
proceed  on  foot  with  stretchers  and  med- 
ical appliances  for  any  that  plight  be 
wounded,  should  the  relieving  force  reach 
in  time  to  be  of  use  to  the  beleaguered 
party. 

Piet  Uys  succeeded  in  overtaking  Bet- 
tington, as  be  hoped,  and  the  latter,  select- 
ing fifty  of  his  best  mounted  men,  fol- 
lowed the  gallant  Dutchman  across  coun- 
try to  the  farmhouse,  with  the  result  al- 
ready mentioned. 

**  Well,  Maitland,  Tm  glad  to  see  you 
safe,"  said  Bettington,  shaking  hands  with 
him;  ** though  you  all  seem  to  be  pretty 
well  mauled." 

**  Yes  !  it  was  a  close  shave,  and  I  can't 
imagine  how  you  came  so  opportunely  — 
in  the  very  nick  of  time." 

"  For  that  you  may  thank  my  friend 
Piet  Uys,"  he  answered.  '*  H  it  had  not 
been  for  his  energetic  and  loyal  action, 
you  would  all  have  been  gathered  to  your 


fathers  before  this.  However,  <  All's 
well  that  ends  well.'  And  now  let  us  see 
what  damage  has  been  done." 

They  first  turned  their  attention  to  Cap- 
tain Ferrars,  who,  poor  fellow,  was  in  a 
critical  state,  as  a  bullet,  rebounding  from 
the  wall,  had  wounded  him  in  the  side; 
but  they  did  all  that  could  be  done  for 
him. 

The  day  was  now  breaking,  and  a 
trooper  was  sent  off  to  Ladysmith  to  ex- 
plain the  state  of  affairs. 

l^x,  Andrews  addressed  himself  to  the 
task  of  binding  up  the  hurts  of  those  that 
had  been  hit,  and  afterwards  when  the 
sun  had  risen,  they  all  went  out  to  take  a 
look  at  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 

The  house  and  grounds  had  a  forlorn 
and  dismal  appearance.  The  trim  flower- 
beds and  kitchen  garden  trampled  io  mud, 
the  doors  pierced  with  bullet  holes,  the 
smouldering  fire  of  the  burning  outhouse, 
all  presented  a  very  desolate  outlook; 
while,  in  addition,  there  were  lying  about 
the  bodies  of  forty  or  fifty  dead  Zulus. 
Many  more  must  have  been  wounded,  as 
traces  of  blood  were  subsequently  fol- 
lowed up  close  to  the  Zulu  border,  which 
was  not  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
house. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  carts  and 
stretchers  arrived,  and  the  wounded  were 
taken  into  Ladysmith,  where  also  was  con- 
veyed the  body  of  Dr.  Goodeve  for  inter- 
ment. There  they  were  well  cared  for  by 
the  kind-hearted  resident  magistrate  andf, 
with  the  exception  of  Captain  Ferrars, 
who  was  unable  to  be  moved,  were  soon 
io  condition  to  proceed  to  their  destina- 
tion. 

Piet  Uys  returned  to  his  farm,  only  to 
meet  bis  death  later  on,  while  bravely 
fighting  by  the  side  of  Evelyn  Wood  (the 
man  with  the  charmed  life),  at  Zoblana 
Mountain,  having  previously  received  the 
decoration  of  C.M.G.  for  bis  courage  and 
loyalty. 

The  other  actors  in  this  stirring  little 
episode  are  still  alive  and  well,  with  the 
exception  of  Major  Bettington,  «»ho  died 
a  year  after,  while  in  command  of  the 
Mounted  Police  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  during  the  Zulu  cam- 
paign. 

"  Hallo,  Maitlaod  1 "  said  a  cheery  voice, 
addressing  that  gentleman  in  the  camp  at 
Pine  Town  some  months  after  the  occur- 
rences narrated  here. 

•*  What,  Ferrars  I  "  said  the  major  hear- 
tily, shaking  his  hand.  **  I  am  right  glad 
to  meet  you,  for  I  thought  I  had  seen  the 
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last  of  yoa  after  that  a£fair  at  Boshoff's 
Farm.  Bat,  thank  God,  you  are  all  right 
agaio.** 

'*Yes!  thank  God!"  said  the    other, 
reyerently  raising  his  hat. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
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GABRIELE  ROSSETTI.  —  MARIA  FRANCESCA  ROS* 

srrri.  —  dantb  gabriel  rossettl  —  wm. 

MICHAEL    ROSSETTI. — CHRISTINA    Q«    ROS- 
SETTI. 

That  talent  and  even  j^enius  are  hered- 
itary is  an  argument  that  has  been  sys- 
tematically advanced  and  ably  supported. 
Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  those  who 
have  attained  celebrity  in  any  of  the  arts 
have  sprung  from  parents  in  no  way  re- 
markable otherwise,  and  have  had  broth- 
ers and  sisters  the  rumor  of  whose  fame 
has  never  been  bruited  abroad.  One 
Chaocer,  one  Shakespeare,  one  Spenser, 
me  Milton,  one  Shelley,  one  Keats,  we 
koow  of,  and  of  none  other.  At  the  same 
time  we  know  also  that  there  are  other 
Dames  which  bear  a  double  significance. 
It  seems  often  as  if  Nature,  having  formed 
a  miod  that  men  will  term  a  genius,  is  yet 
herself  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  and 
takes  the  opportunity  of  the  first  succeed 
iog  birth  in  the  same  family  to  add  cer- 
tain mental  qualities,  like  important  notes 
too  late  to  be  included  in  a  volume ;  or 
again,  as  if  she  were  at  times  not  sure  of 
ber  handicraft,  and  so  experimented  with 
one  miod  first  till,  seeing  her  way  clear, 
she  abruptly  left  off  and  bestowed  the 
special  endowments  on  a  new  creation. 
It  is  thus  that  we  recall  the  names  of 
Coleridge  and  Hartley  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth and  his  sister  Mary,  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,  Tennyson  and  Charles  Ten- 
oysoD-Turner,  Harriet  Martineau  and  Dr. 
Martioeau,  James  Mill  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  many  others  unnecessary  to 
mention.  But  on  rare  occasions  it  seems 
u  if  Nature,  having  found  the  brain  of 
one  individual  in  a  family  not  sufficient  to 
contain  the  whole  measure  of  talent  she 
visbed  to  endow  it  with,  gifts  the  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  remaining  brothers  and 
sisters  in  closely  approximate  if  not  equal 
proportions;  further,  on  still  rarer  occa- 
sions, it  happens  that  her  subtle  influence 
links  life  with  life  till  a  remarkable  con- 
tinuity of  generic  talent  is  the  result.  In 
our  own  literature  at  least  one  such  in- 
stance as  the  former  will  at  once  be  called 
to  mind  by  the  simple  mention  of  the  par- 
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sonage  of  Haworth;  of  the  latter  an  in- 
stance is  to  be  found  in  the  family  whose 
name  heads  this  paper. 

The  name  of  Rossetti  is  well  known  not 
only  in  England  and  America,  but  also  in 
Italy,  knd  in  the  latter  country  not  through 
the  work  of  one  man  alone,  for  the  elder 
generation  of  the  Rossetti  family  seems 
to  have  been  mentally  endowed  only  less 
remarkably  than  the  later.  But  the  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters  whose  names 
succeed  that  of  Gabriele  Rossetti  after 
the  title  of  this  paper  are  those  whose 
reputations  have  been  made  in  the  country 
to  which  they  belong  by  birth  and  by 
choice,  and  they  collectively  a£Eord  such 
an  example  of  consanguineous  talent,  if 
the  term  may  be  used,  as  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  surpass  or  even 
to  parallel  from  our  own  literary  records 
or  from  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  Rossettis  are  of  the  Italian  race,  as 
their  name  would  indicate.  I  have  not 
attempted  to  trace  the  family  further  back 
than  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  but 
at  that  period  they  were  respectable  and 
fairly  well-to-do  people  in  the  Abruzzi  dis- 
trict of  the  old  kingdom  of  Naples.  Vasto, 
or  Vasto  d'Ammone,  is  a  small  town,  com- 
prising now  from  seven  to  nine  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  lies  some  eighteen  miles 
from  Termoli.  Situated  on  the  Adriatic 
seaboard,  it  faces  from  its  rocky  steep  the 
blue  waters  that  stretch,  uninterrupted, 
for  leagues  beyond  eyesight  northward 
and  southward,  and  is  well  fitted  indeed 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  patriotic  and  poetic 
children.  Here,  through  the  eighteenth 
century  at  any  rate,  dwelt  the  Rossettis, 
whose  descendants  have  become  so  well 
known  throughout  their  own  and  other 
lands;  and  here  it  was  that  Nicola  Ros- 
setti pursued  his  avocations,  and  about 
1763  took  to  himself  a  wife  called  Maria 
Francesca  Pietroc61a,  living,  as  the  most 
reliable  biographer  of  Gabriele  Rossetti 
has  said,  in  an  unpretending  house  (mo- 
desta  casa\  and  pursuing  the  studies  for 
which  he  had  a  special  bent.  Nicola  and 
his  wife  bad  several  children,  four  of  whom 
made  their  mark,  though  only  the  young* 
est  achieved  memorial  fame,  the  eldest 
being  Andrea,  who  was  born  in  1765,  and 
who  afterwards  became  known  as  a  canon- 
ical orator  and  poet;  five  years  later  was 
born  Antonio,  a  poet  likewise ;  next  in 
1772,  came  Domenico,  who,  as  poet,  jour- 
nalist, and  medical  writer,  filled  well  his 
comparatively  short  lease  of  life;  and 
lastly,  after  the  long  interval  of  eleven 
years,  Gabriele  came  as  a  Benjamin  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1783.    Amongst  other 
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instructors  the  young  Gabriele  had  the 
celebrated  Padre  Vincenzo  Gaetani,  and 
amongst  his  fellows  were  youths  who  af- 
terwards became  known,  in  more  direc- 
tions than  one,  in  the  troublous  tiroes  that 
preceded  the  Neapolitan  risings  against 
the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand.  Of  an  ardent 
and  poetic  while  studious  bent  of  mind, 
he  found  ample  to  occupy  his  intellectual 
life  either  in  reading  the  classics  and  the 
national  literature,  in  the  ferment  of  polit« 
ical  opinions  then  effervescing  in  all 
directions,  and  in  the  endless  beauty  of 
sea-crirt  Vasto  and  its  neighborhood.  Poet 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  loving  the 
picturesque  districts  of  the  Abruzzi  or  the 
blue  Adriatic  with  its  fisher  craft  and  its 
many  marine  joys  and  wonders.  Yet, 
being  a  modern  Italian  poet,  the  glory  of 
Eden  itself  would  not  in  fascination  have 
transcended  politics,  that  which  is  as 
breath  to  the  nostrils  of  every  Italian  ver- 
sifier; and  hence  it  is  that  in  his  poems 
but  comparatively  few  stanzas  are  devoted 
to  nature,  other  than  as  incidental  allu- 
sions to  the  surroundings  of  his  youth  and 
childhood.  Alfieri,  Carducci,  and  Gabri- 
ele Rossetti  are  each  true  poets,  but  too 
often  in  their  works  we  are  treated  only  to 
political  disquisitions  and  speeches  in 
rhyme.  The  lyrist  Tommaseo,  as  Dante 
Gabriele  Rossetti  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
to  the  Athenaum  some  years  ago,  sinned 
not  thus  grievously,  and  has  therefore  a 
sweeter  note  than  any;  but  he  is  an  ex- 
ception, for  even  the  sad  genius  of  Leo- 
pardi  is  too  often  weighed  down  by  chron- 
icling passing  events  of  merely  local  or 
immediate  interest. 

The  young  Rossetti  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  study  of  his  native  liter- 
ature, especially  the  work  of  Dante,  as 
eagerly  as  later  on  he  embraced  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Neapolitan  Liberals,  helping 
on  what  be  felt  to  be  the  good  cause  by 
frequent  and  stirring  poetic  songs  and 
adjurations  to  his  countrymen.  Before, 
however,  these  effusions  got  him  into 
trouble  he  had  for  some  years  held  a  chief 
post  in  the  Naples  Museum  (Museo  Bor^ 
bonico\  from  whence  spread  his  reputation 
for  great  erudition.  At  last  the  disasters 
of  1821  overtook  "the  city  that  sits  by  the 
sea,*'  and  amongst  others  from  whom  the 
ban  was  not  removed  by  the  government 
of  the  treacherous  Ferdinand  was  the  poet 
who  was  supposed  to  have  advocated  ty- 
rannicide; and  it  in  all  probability  would 
have  fared  badly  with  the  poet-patriot  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  admiration  he  had 
excited  elsewhere  than  amongst  the  excit- 
able Neapolitan  populace.    The  story  of 


Gabriele's  escape  has  been  so  often  told 
within  the  last  few  months  that  it  must 
now  be  pretty  generally  known  amongst 
those  to  whom  the  name  Rossetti  is  in 
any  way  familiar,  but  while  recurring  to 
the  circumstances  the  opportunity  can  be 
taken  for  correcting  the  somewhat  fre- 

Suent  mistakes  as  to  facts  and  dates.  Sir 
rraharo  Moore  was  the  English  admiral 
then  stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
he  was  persuaded  by  his  wife,  who  had 
long  admired  and  sympathized  with  Ros- 
setti's  poems  and  political  aspirations,  to 
rescue  the  latter  from  the  certain  punish- 
ment that  awaited  the  proscribed  poet- 
patriot  when  captured,  an  undertaking 
which  the  admiral  agreed  to  attempt,  and 
which  with  a  friend's  assistance  he  ac- 
complished successfully.  Having  reached 
his  place  of  shelter,  the  two  officers  dis- 
guised Rossetti  in  an  English  uniform 
they  had  managed  to  bring  with  them  in 
the  carriage,  and  ere  long  they  reached 
the  shore  in  safety,  getting  their  willing 
captive  on  board  ship  without  delay,  and 
hence  placing  him  beyond  immediate  dan- 
ger; but  as  of  course  it  would  not  have 
done  for  him  to  remain  in  the  admiraPs 
ship,  he  was  shortly  put  aboard  a  vessel 
bound  for  Malta,  which  in  due  time  he 
reached,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside 
for  rather  less  than  two  years.  In  1823 
he  came  to  England  and  settled  in  Loo- 
don,  eight  years  later  was  made  profea- 
sor  of  Italian  language  and  literature  at 
King*s  College,  and  in  1826  married  a  lady 
of  Italian  lineage  but  English  birth, 
namely  Frances,  daughter  of  Gaetaoo 
Polodori,  the  secretary  of  Altieri,  and  sis- 
ter of  the  Dr.  Polidori  who  at  one  time 
travelled  with  Lord  Byron.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rossetti,  to  drop  the  Signor  with  his 
severance  from  Italy,  at  this  time  lived  at 
No.  38,  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place, 
and  here  he  superintended  the  issue  of 
his  most  celebrated  work,  the  "Comento 
Analitico  sulla  Divina  Commedia."  This 
attracted  wide  attention,  some  sympathy, 
and  a  good  deal  of  opposition  —  an  oppo- 
sition, it  must  be  confessed,  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  condemned  in  the  future,  for, 
with  all  its  ingenious  and  learned  argu- 
ments, the  **  Comento  Analitico,"  with 
such  subsequent  and  sympathetic  works 
as  "  Sullo  Spirito  Anti-Papale  '*(i832)  and 
''  La  Beatrice  del  Dante  '*  (1852),  has  been 
pronounced  by  adequate  judges  to  be  the 
elaboration  in  great  part  of  fanciful  theo- 
ries. The  central  idea  of  Rossetti  in 
these  productions  was  to  prove  that  Dante 
was  a  heretic  in  the  affairs  of  both  Church 
and  State ;  that  Beatrice  represented  the 
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trae  Church  of  Christ,  that  Rome  was  the 
vbore  of  Babylon,  the  pope  the  Lucifer 
of  the  **  iDferno,"  and  the  whole  **  Divine 
Comedy"  the  veiled  satire  and  denuncia- 
tion of  a  political  and  religious  enthusiast. 
According  to  Signor  Pietroc61a-Rossetti, 
his  biographer,  the  author  of  the  "Com- 
Dcotary  "  had  had  the  idea  of  composing 
sQcb  a  work  before  he  settled  in  London 
at  all.  In  1827  the  first  child  of  the  mar- 
riage was  born,  and  was  caMed  after  her 
paternal  grandmother,  Maria  Francesca. 
The  following  year,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
there  came  a  boy  who  was  triply  named, 
is  the  first  instance  after  his  father,  in  the 
secood  after  a  dear  friend  though  not  a 
a)uotryroan  of  the  Italian  patriot,  and  in 
the  third  in  memory  of  the  latter's  idol, 
the  great  Florentine  —  Gabriel  Charles 
Daote,  or,  as  now  more  widely  known, 
Dante  Gabriel.  To  Gabriel  succeeded 
William  Michael  in  1829;  and  in  1830 
came  the  last  of  the  children,  to  whom  the 
names  Christina  Georgina  were  given. 
In  1840  Gabriele  Rossetti  published  two 
volumes,  one  a  collection  of  verses  called 
••Dio  e  1*  Uomo,"  and  the  other,  a  por- 
tentous production  styled  **  II  Mistero 
deir  Amor  Platonico  Svelato,"  which  few 
seem  to  have  attempted,  much  less  read ; 
and  in  1843  another  poetical  volume  saw 
the  light  through  publication  in  Paris,  this 
being  the  collection  **  II  Reggente  in  Soli- 
tudioe."  About  two  years  subsequent  to 
this  he  bad  to  resign  his  professorship  at 
King's  College  owing  to  an  increasing 
weakness  of  sight.  His  remaining  pro- 
ductions are  "Poesie"  {1847),  "L'Arpa 
Evangelica"  and  **  La  Beatrice  del  Dante  " 
(1852).  He  did  not  become  wholly  blind, 
as  has  been  stated,  and  so  late  as  a  year 
before  his  death  a  very  fine  pencil  por- 
trait by  his  eldest  son  exhibits  him  with 
serene  and  happy  face  and  at  work  at  his 
table.  Like  the  son  in  question  he  died 
in  April,  the  exact  date  being  the  26tb  of 
April,  1854,  and  was  buried  at  Highgate, 
most  truly  and  deeply  regretted  by  all 
vho  bad  had  the  privilege  of  his  friend- 
ship and  love.  His  wife  still  survives 
him  and  two  of  her  children,  and  certainly 
to  few  mothers  has  it  been  alike  given  to 
influence  so  potently  the  lives  of  her  o£E- 
spriog  and  to  watch  them  all  grow  to 
maturity  in  fame ;  perhaps  few  mothers 
have  obtained  such  unselfish  devotion  and 
aoswerving  love  and  trust  from  their  chil- 
dren. Many  years  ago  now  a  medal  was 
struck  in  his  native  country  in  honor  of 
Gabriele  Rossetti,  and  it  is  expected  that 
ere  long  the  citizens  of  Vasto  will  sec  in 
their  chief  piazza  a  statue  erected  to  the 
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memory  of  the  poet-patriot  with  whose 
name  they  are  so  familiar. 

Much  the  best  edition  of  Rossetti's  po- 
etical works  for  ordinary  purposes  is  that 
edited  by  G.  Carducci,  and  published  at 
Florence  in  i86f.  The  small  but  bulky 
volume  is  divided  into  four  sections  — 
(I)  "Poesie  Giovanili,"  (2)  "  Poesie  Poli- 
tiche,"  (3)  •*  Poesle  Varie,"  and  (4)  "  Po- 
esie  Religione,"  altogether  a  selection  that 
shows  the  poet  at  his  best,  each  section 
having  a  special  interest  abd  none  con- 
taining work  absolutely  poor,  the  **  Poesie 
Politiche  *'  being,  as  is  natural,  the  best 
known,  though  by  no  means  therefore  the 
best  as  poetry.  The  following  musical 
little  poems  from  the  first  section,  or 
"Youthful  Productions,"  will  show  Ros- 
setti the  elder  in  the  exercise  of  his  simple 
and  sweet-enough  lyrical  gift:  — 

Amore  e  Speme. 

Gemelli  in  petto  a  noi 
Nascono  Amore  e  Speme, 
Vivono  sempre  insieme, 
Muoiono  insieme  ancor. 

Troppo  ne*  vezzi  tuoi, 
Troppo,  o  crudel,  ti  fidi  r 
Se  ni  me  la  Speme  uccidi, 
Con  essa  uccidi  Amor. 

La  Rimembranza« 

Qui  la  vidi ;  e  si  specchiava 

Su*  quest'  onda  si  tranquilla : 

Qui  s*  accorse  ch*  io  guardava, 
E  si  tinse  di  rossor : 
Ah,  d'allor  che  s^  mi  piacque 

Qnelia  languidor  pupilla, 

I  susurri  di  quest'  acque 

Parche  parlino  d*amor. 

In  the  political  section  there  is  a  poem  of 
some  length  chronicling  the  poet's  en- 
forced flight  from  his  beloved  Italy,  "  Fuga 
da  Napoli  e  Asilo  in  Malta;"  and  it  is 
such  stirring  lines  as  "  Unitk  e  Liberty," 
with  their  ever-recurring 

Giuriam,  giuriam  sul  brando, 
O  morte,  O  liberti ! 

or  those  headed '^AIP  Armi,"  beginning 
impetuously  — 

Fratelli,  air  arm!,  air  armi  I 
La  patria  ci  chiam6, 

that  naturally  appeal  to  the  national  en- 
thusiasm, and  have  endeared  Gabriele 
Rossetti  to  the  national  heart. 

Born  on  17th  February,  1827,  Maria 
Francesca  Rossetti  was  to  have  a  shorter 
life  than  any  of  the  children  who  came 
after  her,  yet  a  life  that  was  full  of  good 
work  known  and  unknown.  She  had  the 
poetic  nature  so  characteristic  of  the  fam- 
ily,  but,  beyond  a  few  experiments,  she 
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never  made  verse  the  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion ;  yet,  judging  both  from  the  memo* 
ries  of  those  who  knew  her  intimately  and 
from  her  chief  published  work,  it  is  certain 
that  she  felt  with  that  intensity  of  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  emotion  which  espe- 
cially accompanies  the  creative  instinct, 
whether  that  instinct  find  due  expression 
or  lie  hidden  and  subdued  beneath  a  highly 
sensitive  receptivity.  Miss  Rossetti  was 
possessed  of  great  personal  charm,  and 
seems  to  have  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of 
her  friendship,  and  1  can  testify  to  the 
love  and  high  regard  extended  to  her  by 
Dante  Rossetti,  as  well  as  by  the  brother 
and  sister  still  living,  one  of  whom  has 
told  me  how  their  elder  sister  was  in  their 
very  youthful  years  quite  a  leader  among 
them,  being  even  in  her  girlhood  very  in- 
tellectual and  advanced  in  acquirements, 
though,  of  course,  or  at  any  rate  in  most 
respects,  this  leadership  was  vacated  as 
Gabriel's  extraordinary  and  intensely  in- 
dividual mental  powers  developed.  The 
most  vigorous  vears  of  her  life  were  de- 
voted to  teaching,  an  avocation  to  which 
she  was  admirably  adapted,  being  clear- 
headed and  resembling  her  father  in  lucid 
power  of  exposition  ;  and  with  this  she 
combined  such  a  faculty  for  attracting 
sympathetic  natures  to  herself  that  some 
of  her  pupils  with  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies ranked  among  her  dearest  and  most 
affectionate  friends.  A  life  thus  spent 
has  little  to  chronicle  in  the  way  of  events. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  it  an  intense 
piety  drew  her  towards  more  direct  reli- 
gious devotion,  and  after  some  years  as 
outer  sister  of  All  Saints*  Sisterhood 
(Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square),  she 
entered  that  order  of  mercy  as  novice  on 
November  6tb,  1873,  and  was  professed  as 
choir-sister  on  November  6th,  1875 :  and 
here,  in  pursuance  of  good  works  and  in 
earnest  charity,  she  remained  till  her  death 
in  the  November  of  the  following  year. 
Her  published  work  is  not  great  in  extent, 
comprising,  besides  her  magnum  opus^  an 
English  translation  in  blank  verse  (not 
wholly  hers)  of  an  Italian  ode  by  Cavalier 
Campana  on  the  death  of  Lady  Gwen- 
dalina  Talbot,  Princess  Borghese,  which 
she  executed  in  her  fourteenth  year; 
"Exercises  in  Idiomatic  Italian"  and 
(companion  volume)"  Italian  Anecdotes," 
1867;  and  **  Letters  to  my  Bible  Class" 
(S.P.CK.),  1872.  But  the  "Shadow  of 
Dante "  is  a  book  quite  different  from 
any  of  these,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of 
the  success  it  has  achieved. 
Veritably  the  shadow  of  the  great  Flor- 


entine brooded  over  the  whole  Rossetti 
household,  and  chiefly  was  the  analytic 
and  mystic  spirit  of  the  father  inherited 
by  his  eldest  child ;  and,  indeed,  the  vol- 
ume called  "  A  Shadow  of  Dante  "  is  as 
directly  the  offspring  of  the  parent  "Co- 
mento  Analitico  "  as  the  writer  of  the  first 
was  of  the  author  of  the  second.  Though 
its  comp>osition  had  been  long  in  hand 
Miss  Rossetti  did  not  publish  her  work 
till  her  forty-fourth  year,  namely  in  1871, 
when,  rather  to  her  surprise,  it  achieved 
an  immediate  literary  success,  though  at 
first  only  limited  acceptation  from  the 
general  public.  Her  readers,  however, 
rapidly  extended,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  the  edition  was  exhausted  and  a 
second  brought  out,  this  in  turn  having 
evidently  proved  a  continuous  demand, 
for  so  late  as  last  year  Messrs.  Rivington 
published  a  third  edition.  In  her  prefa- 
tory remarks  Miss  Rossetti  stated  what 
undoubtedly  is  the  case,  that  Dante's 
name  had  for  long  been  merely  a  name  io 
this  country,  few,  she  imagined,  having 
ever  read  through  the  **  Divina  Comme- 
dia."  Even  in  Italy  itself  she  believed 
that  few  average  readers  ever  got  much 
beyond  the  two  most  famous  passages  tn 
the  "  Inferno,"  the  Paolo  and  Francesca 
episode  and  that  of  Count  Ugolino.  This, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  belief  of  a 
worshipper  of  Dante  who  in  her  heart  of 
hearts  ranked  the  author  of  the  "  Divine 
Comedy "  far  above  Shakespeare  and 
Milton.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  our  insular 
judgment  in  matters  literary  as  in  matters 
social  and  national  we  consider  these 
poets  supreme,  and  yet  it  is  not  wholly 
prejudice  that  makes  us  consider  Shake- 
speare first  of  all  creative  intellects,  Milton 
second  amongst  moderns,  and  Dante 
third;  for,  with  all  the  universality  that 
the  last-named  as  a  great  epic  poet  pos- 
sesses, there  is  a  feeling  that,  after  all,  his 
work  exhibits  a  too  obtrusive  personality 
(in  the  sense  of  Dante  the  man  and  his 
wrongs  being  too  often  forced  upon  us 
instead  of  the  vision  of  Dante  the  poet\  a 
too  frequent  turning  of  a  great  soul  to 
vent  its  bitterness  of  spirit  upon  unworthy 
objects,  to  enable  us  to  rank  it  superior 
to  the  serene  while  majestic  revelation  of 
Milton.  Both  were  men  of  the  highest 
spirituality  of  nature,  but  with  all  the 
materialism  that  degrades  rather  than  ele- 
vates in  the  work  of  Milton,  "Paradise 
Lost"  and  "Regained*'  yet  seem  to  me 
more  spiritual  than  the  "  Divina  Comme- 
dia,*'  though  as  2l  poem  the  "Paradiso" 
may  excel  the  "Paradise  Regained." 
Dante  was  as  much  a  mystic  as  Jacob 
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Boehme,  MiltoQ  was  a  seer,  who  saw 
mysteries  and  expressed  them  even  as  he 
saw  them ;  the  epic  of  the  one  is  freighted 
vitb  secret  allusion  and  secret  meaning, 
that  of  the  other  is  open  to  the  eyes  of 
one  simple  as  a  child. 

With  the  inherited  nature  of  her  father 
aod  with  the  national  temperament,  it  is 
ODiy  what  was  to  have  been  expected  that 
Miss  Rossetti  should  find  Dante's  epic  a 
mirror  wherein  her  highest  beliefs,  hopes, 
aod  aspirations  were  glassed.  Her  work 
OD  the*' Divine  Comedy 'Ms  the  earnest 
exposition  of  one  who  intensely  believes 
io  what  she  is  saying,  and  it  is  this  that 
has  DO  doubt  attracted  such  a  wide  circle 
of  readers  ;  and  certainly  no  one  wishing 
to  become  acquainted  with  Dante  could 
begin  under  better  auspices.  As  shesa>s 
herself,  if  the  substance  is  to  many  elusive 
it  is  well  that  readers  should  at  least  be 
made  wiser  and  better  if  only  by  the 
shadow.  The  designs  which  accompany 
the  volume,  two  or  three  being  by  herself, 
are  of  great  interest ;  as  for  the  many 
translations  from  Dante's  text,  she  used 
her  brother  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti's  version 
for  the  **  Inferno,"  and  Longfellow's  for 
the  "  Purgatorio  "  and  *•  Paradiso." 

lo  addition  to  "A  Shadow  of  Dante" 
there  is  one  little  imaginative  work ;  a 
scarce  little  booklet  —  so  scarce  that  1 
have  met  with  but  one  copy  —  which  was 
printed  for  the  authoress  in  1846,  when 
she  was  in  her  nineteenth  year.  It  is 
called  *'  The  Rivulets  :  a  Dream  not  all  a 
Dream,"  and  is  an  allegory  of  life  and  reli- 
jpoo,  the  personalities  introduced  being 
IMt  (Love),  Selbsuchi  (Selfishness),  Ei- 
gtHdudbcl  (Presumption),  and  Faule  (In- 
dolence); the  rivulets  representing  the 
Datarai  heart  of  man  ;  the  serpents  whose 
breaths  are  forever  fouling  the  waters,  the 
devil;  the  fruits  and  flowers  overhanging 
the  banks,  and  poisonous  when  they  fall 
ioto  the  streams,  **the  grosser  and  less 
palpably  sinful  allurements  of  the  world  ; " 
the  crystal  mirror  which  the  guardian  of 
each  rivulet  is  gifted  with  represents  the 
Scriptures;  the  vase  of  perfumes,  prayer; 
and  the  healing  water,  baptism.  It  is  full 
of  the  same  extreme  religious  sentiment 
of  reouociation  that  so  many  years  later 
prompted  the  authoress  to  enter  the  All 
Saints'  sisterhood. 

The  name  of  the  second  child  of  Ga- 
briele  and  Frances  Rossetti  is  one  not 
likely  to  t>e  forgotten  as  long  as  English 
art  aod  English  literature  are  remem- 
bered. Even  if  space  did  not  forbid,  the 
circomstances  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's 
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early  life  have  already  been  so  widely 
made  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
patiate upon  them  here  in  detail ;  but  a  few 
facts  may  be  repeated  before  passing  on. 
The  origin  of  his  baptismal  names  has 
already  been  referred  to,  but  the  alteration 
to  Dante  Gabriel  was  not  made  till  the 
years  of  youth  were  well  advanced.  His 
signature,  indeed,  considering  his  initials 
ran  C  C.  D.,  was  in  his  early  years  a  little 
apt  to  be  confusing ;  thus  in  1847  we  find 
him  writing  a  letter  to  one  then  unknown 
to  him,  but  afterwards  to  become  a  great 
friend,  Mr.  Wm.  Dell  Scott,  signed  "Ga 
briel  Charles;"  in  1849  a  line  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition  where  he  had 
sent  his  first  oil  picture  states  it  is  by 
"G.  D.  Rossetti,"  while  in  the  lower 
corner  of  the  painting  itself  is  the  inscrip* 
tion  '*  Dante  Gabrieie  Rossetti,  P.R.B.;" 
and  in  1851  we  find  him  signing  simply 
"Dante."  "Gabriel,"  however,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  was  the  name  by  which  his 
relatives  and  friends  invariably  called  him. 
His  precocity  has  been  much  remarked 
on,  especially  as  to  his  having  written  a 
*\play"  at  the  age  of  five  called  "The 
Slave ; "  but  this  was  literally  nothing 
more  than  placing  one  after  the  other  a 
series  of  childish  sentences,  the  result 
being  remarkable  in  no  way  except  as  to 
sustained  composition  at  all  at  such  an 
early  age;  that,  indeed,  "The  Slave" 
could  have  exhibited  no  morbid  precocity 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  poem  of 
considerable  length  named  "  Sir  Hugh  the 
Heron"  contains  nothing  particularly 
striking,  though  composed  about  ten 
years  later,  i>.,  in  1844.  References  to 
these  early  productions  never  pleased  the 
author,  at  least  in  late  years,  aware  of  the 
fact  of  their  mediocrity  as  he  was ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Rossetti's  precocity  was 
in  quality  quite  surpassed  by  that  of  Cow- 
ley, of  Chatterton,  and  of  his  sister  Chris- 
tina. From  his  very  earliest  days  he  had 
the  desire  to  become  a  painter,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  he  attended  a  well-known 
art  academy,  and  subsequently  the  Royal 
Academy  Antique  School;  but  his  efforts 
were  fitful,  and  great  as  was  his  desire  to 
become  an  artist  he  found  at  times  the 
necessary  technical  difficulties  almost  too 
great  to  be  overcome.  Never  thoroughly 
grounded  in  draughtsmanship,  he  felt  the 
want  of  such  education  to  the  last,  and 
there  are  few  pictures,  indeed,  by  the  great 
colorist  which  are  free  from  faults  of  draw- 
ing. As  a  boy  he  had  a  great  love  for 
animals,  a  taste  that  never  left  him  ;  and 
as  the  child  used  to  be  delighted  with  a 
pet  dormouse  which  he  kept  in  the  drawer 
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of  a  cabinet,  so  the  man  was  interested 
through  many  years  in  a  long  succession 
of  pets,  ranging  from  a  little  downy  owl, 
all  head,  to  woodchucks  and  wombats  and 
armadilloes.  But  if  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti  was  slow  in  acquiring  a  mastery  over 
the  technicalities  of  art  this  was  not  the 
case  in  literature,  for  before  he  was  eigh- 
teen he  had  proved  himself  an  able  and 
sympathetic  translator,  and  when  he  was 
nineteen  he  wrote  a  poem  as  beautiful  in 
its  way  and  as  mature  in  mental  grasp  and 
technical  execution  as  any  lyric  of  his 
later  years.  This,  of  course,  was  the  fa- 
mous '*  Blessed  Damozel,"  probably  much 
the  most  widely  known  of  all  his  poems. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  real  instance 
affecting  the  author,  but  is  a  piece  of  pure 
imagination,  yet  this  does  not  militate 
against  its  fascinating  roost  readers  by  its 
spiritual  yearning  and  human  love  as 
much  as  by  its  lyric  grace.  Some  time 
subsequent  to  this  he  painted  his  first  oil 
picture,  the  often  referred  to  "Girlhood  of 
Virgin  Mary ;  *'  which,  though  somewhat 
crude  in  expression  and  faint  in  color,  was 
very  remarkable  for  its  earnest  gravity 
and  purpose  at  a  time  when  such  quali- 
ties were  apparently  in  general  alien  to 
English  art.  At  the  time  of  painting  the 
**  Girlhood,"  Rossetti  and  Holman  Hunt 
worked  in  a  studio  together,  and  it  was 
shortly  before  this  that  the  famous  **  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood  "  was  formed,  and 
their  magazine,  the  Gerntt  started  on  its 
short  career;  but  it  is  impracticable  to 
refer  further  to  these  in  the  limited  space 
at  my  disposal,  though  I  may  state  that  I 
have  elsewhere  pointed  out  that  this  so- 
called  Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  which 
has  attracted  so  much  interest  and  been 
so  much  misunderstood,  did  not  really 
originate  wholly  and  entirely  in  the  studio 
in  Newman  Street  in  1848^  but  was  the 
outcome  of  the  Tractarian  movement  be- 
gun in  Oxford,  which  itself  arose  out  of 
the  Romanticism  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Coleridge  and  others  of  his 
time. 

Having  found  a  purchaser  for  his  pic- 
ture at  the  sum  of  £%o,  the  young  poet- 
painter  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a 
visit  with  a  friend  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  it  was  at  this  period  that  he  conceived 
the  great  admiration  he  always  retained 
for  the  conscientious  work  of  such  men  as 
Memmeling  and  Van  Eyck.  This  took 
place  in  1850,  and  not  long  subsequently 
the  young  writer  composed  an  allegorical 
narrative  of  much  t>eauty  and  mature 
grace  of  expression ;  the  narrative  in  ques- 
tion being  "  Hand  and  Soul/*  first  printed 


in  the  Germ  in  1850,  then  privately  ta 
pamphlet  form  for  select  distribution,  and 
again  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  De- 
cember, 187a  In  the  Germ,  now  as  rare 
as  it  is  interesting,  the  Rossetti  family 
were  well  represented,  Dante  Gabriel 
having  contributed  **  Hand  and  Soul,"  five 
poems,  and  six  sonnets.  William  Michael 
(also  the  editor)  nineteen  compositions, 
including  four  able  reviews,  and  Christina 
seven  short  poems ;  in  all,  in  the  four 
numbers  to  which  the  Germ  extended, 
there  are  thirty-eight  compositions  bearing 
direct  or  recognizable  testimony  of  having 
been  written  by  the  three  Rossettis. 

In  1851  Gabriel  Rossetti  left  his  fa- 
ther's residence  and  took  chambers  at  14 
Chatham  Place,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and 
here  he  wrote  such  fine  work  as  *'  Sister 
Helen,"  perhaps  (with  its  subsequent  alter- 
ations) his  supreme  reach  in  poetry,  and 
composed  such  designs  as  "  Hesterna 
Rosa  "and  such  pictures  as  "The  Anni- 
versary of  the  Death  of  Beatrice."  The 
next  seven  years  record  a  large  amount 
of  work  as  regards  extent  and  a  noble 
harvest  as  regards  imaginative  composi- 
tions, for  it  was  in  this  period  that  be 
mainly  painted  those  frequently  crude  but 
always  powerful  and  individual  water- 
color  drawings  dealing  with  Arthurian  and 
legendary  subjects  that  have  such  a  great 
charm  for  many  who  are  at  the  same  time 
quite  alive  to  their  faults  of  execution. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  possessed 
by  Mr.  George  Rae  of  Birkenhead,  Mr. 
William  Graham,  and  Mr.  George  Price 
Boyce.  In  1857-8  he  undertook  with 
others  the  mural  decoration  of  the  Union 
Debating  Room  at  Oxford,  with  what 
have  subsequently  turned  out  disastrous 
results.  In  i860  he  married  a  lady  whom 
be  had  known  for  some  time.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Eleanor  Siddall,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  daughter  was  born,  but  born  dead  ; 
and  unfortunately  in  the  spring  of  1862 
Mrs.  Rossetti  died  and  left  her  husband 
alone  again  after  his  brief  married  life. 
Miss  Siddall  had  herself  been  a  painter, 
but  a  painter  rather  of  great  promise  than 
accomplishment,  and  evidently  from  the 
first  she  had  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the 
charm  of  Rossetti's  ** romantic"  period. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
interment  in  his  wife's  coffin  of  all  the 
poet's  manuscripts  and  their  exhumation 
many  years  subsequently  have  been  fully 
described  of  late ;  also  the  great  success 
that  attended  the  publication  of  the  poems 
themselves  in  1870,  when  Rossetti  was  at 
once  awarded  a  leadership  in  poetry.  But 
ere  this  bis  health  had  received  more  than 
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one  severe  shock,  and  though  greatly  ben- 
efited by  his  second  visit  to  Peokill  Castle 
in  Ayrshire  (1869),  and  while  even  quite 
veil  for  him  during  the  greater  portion  of 
1872-4,  when  he  lived  with  his  friend  Wil- 
liam Morris  at  Kelmscott  Manor,  Glouces- 
tershire, his  constitution   was  gradually 
becoming  undermined,  more  and    more 
noticeably  as  the  years  went  on.     The 
main  factor  in  this  break-up  of  what  was 
naturally  a  splendid  constitution  was  the 
constant  and  ever-increasing  use  of  chloral 
as  a  sedative,  a  drug  Rossetti  began  tak- 
ing under  a  misapprehension  as   to  its 
dangerous  effects  at  a  time  when  insomnia 
had  become  the  permanent  companion  of 
the  night.     The  years   1872-4  were  on 
the  whole  the  happiest  in  his  life;  he  had 
safely  recovered  from  dangerous  illness 
and  prostration,  a  lease  of  renewed  health 
seemed  to  have  come  to  him,  congenial 
friends,  such  as  Mr.  William  Morris,  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts,  and  others,   were  con- 
stantly with  him,  and  his  work  in  art  and 
literature  was  up  to  his  best  level ;  indeed, 
if  the  work  of   these   three  years   were 
taken  from  jthe  record  of  his  life  the  loss 
would  be  great  in  poetry  and  still  greater 
in  art;  for  it  was  at  this  period  he  com- 
posed, amongst  others,  the  poem  "  Rose 
Mary,*'  and  amongst  pictures  the  "Ve- 
ronica   Veronese,"    **  La    Ghirlandata," 
••Dis    Manibus,"    "  Fleurs    de    Marie," 
''Damsel  of  the  Sane  Grael,"  "Proser- 
pina," and  other  famous  and  notable  tri* 
Qfnpbs  of  color  and  artistic  workmanship. 
Alter  his  wife's  death  in  1862  he  removed 
for  a  few  months  to  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  and  in  the  autumn  rented  No. 
16  Cbeyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  from  which  he 
never  again  removed,  save  when  at  Kelm- 
scott and  when  paying  his  few  visits  to 
Penkil)    Castle    and    Stobhall,   the    resi- 
dences respectively  of  Miss  A.  Boyd  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Graham.     For  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life  he  indeed  never  left 
16,  Cbeyne  Walk  at  all,  confining  bis  ex- 
ercise to  the  long  garden  attached  to  the 
house,  and,  moreover,  he  now  lived  in 
great  retirement,  seeing  very  few  friends 
as  visitors  and  still  fewer^s  regular  com- 
ers.   In  the  autumn  of  18S1  he  went  for  a 
short  time  on  medical  recommendation  to 
the  Vale  of  St.  John,  Cumberland,  but 
returned  if  anything  rather  the  worse  for 
the  change ;  and  early  in   February  last 
he  went  to  Birchiogton*on-Sea,  where  his 
friend  Mr.  J.   P.  Seddon   kindly  placed 
Westcli£Ee  Bungalow  at  his  service.     But 
already  the  band  of  death   was    slowly 
tightening  its  grasp,  and  in  Eastertide  the 


man  who  possessed  the  greatest  personal 
influence  of  any  artist  or  writer  of  our 
time  passed  resignedly  away.  He  was 
buried  in  the  little  Birchington  church- 
yard, within  sound  of  the  sea. 

As  to  the  life  work  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  there  is  no  exact  parallel  in  the 
chronicles  of  English  art  and  English  lit- 
erature. A  great  deal  of  genuine  admira- 
tion and  eulogy  has  found  vent  since  his 
death,  but  I  doubt  if  sufficient  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  unique  position  Ros- 
setti occupied  in  two  spheres,  the  remark- 
able fact  of  one  man  attaining  leadership 
in  two  different  arts,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  still  and  will  for  some 
time  at  any  rate  continue  to  be  a  point  of 
dispute  as  to  wherein  he  superlatively 
excelled.  That  the  author  of  "Sister 
Helen."  "The  King's  Tragedy,"  "Rose 
Mary,"  "  The  Blessed  Damozel,"  "  Dante 
at  Verona,"  "The  Burden  of  Nineveh," 
such  sonnets  as  the  "Giorgione"  and 
"  Sibylla  Palmifera,"  and  the  hundred  com- 
posing "The  House  of  Life"  — that  the 
author  of  such  poems  as  these  must  ever 
have  a  high  place  in  English  literature 
there  can  be  little  doubt;  a  place  that  may 
be  higher  in  the  judgment  of  subsequent 
generations  than  is  even  now  the  case, 
though  I  doubt  if  Rossetti  will  ever  be- 
come a  popular  poet.  Indeed  a  popular 
poet  in  the  sense  of  being  a  poet  under- 
stood and  loved  by  the  average  reading 
public  I  do  not  believe  he  will  ever  be- 
come ;  but  he  is  pre-eminently  a  poet  for 
poets,  for  all  lovers  of  fine  Hterature  as 
literature,  and  for  those  to  whom  the  veil 
of  extreme  refinement  is  as  necessary  for 
adequate  enjoyment  as  to  others  it  is  only 
a  cloudy  mist,  a  hindrance.  As  the  poet  of 
"The  King's  Tragedy  "  he  will  have  the 
wider  and  perhaps  truer  fame ;  as  the  poet 
of  "The  House  of  Life  "  be  will  have  an 
endless  charm  for  the  few  whose  ears  are 
as  delicately  attuned  to  the  music  of  verse 
as  of  instruments,  and  to  whom  his  some- 
times over-subtle  and  over-elaborate  style 
will  be  a  permanent  and  satisfying  attrac- 
tion. Rossetti*s  cardinal  fault  as  a  poet, 
more  especially  as  a  sonnet-writer,  is  to 
become  too  literary ;  he  often  strikes  one 
as  being  unable  to  act  on  the  poetic  im- 
pulse as  it  comes,  and  rather  to  accept  it 
and  play  with  it  as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse. 
Many  sonnets  which  would  otherwise 
have  taken  very  high  rank  are  far  too 
elaborately  expressed,  a  not  infrequent 
result  being  a  rather  wearisome  obscurity 
or  even  a  tendency  to  bathos.  Nor  had 
Rossetti  much  sympathy  with  or  knowl- 
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edge  of  nature.  The  outer  world  of  things 
appealed  to  him  but  slightly,  finding  in- 
deed as  he  did  his  world  of  imagination 
sufficient  and  ever  present,  a  world  mostly 
enchanted  and  full  of  dreams,  where 
beauty  sat  enthroned,  and  where  the  pres- 
ent realities  of  the  mind  were  of  infinitely 
greater  import  than  matters  of  deep  sig- 
nificance to  the  many.  **  I  do  not  wrap 
myself  up  in  my  own  imaginings,*'  he  said 
to  me  once,  "  it  is  they  that  envelop  me 
from  the  outer  world  whether  I  will  or 
no.'*  If  this  literary  in  contradistinction 
to  more  poetically  impulsive  treatment  of 
his  subjects  is  his  cardinal  fault,  a  power- 
ful and  magnetic  imagination  is  his  high- 
est characteristic;  and  there  are  passages 
in  "  The  King's  Tragedy  "  and  elsewhere 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  sur- 
passed for  weird  imaginativeness  and 
spiritual  insight.  The  supernatural  was 
as  sympathetic  to  the  genius  of  Rossetti 
as  Greek  mythology  was  to  that  of  Keats. 
But  if  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  critical  estimate  of  the  future  will 
rank  him  amongst  the  small  inner  circle, 
or  only  amongst  those  forming  the  second 
or  third  circles  of  the  elect,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  as  to  the  future  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  as  an  artist.  No  such 
colorist  has  appeared  in  Europe  since  the 
days  when  the  great  Venetians  emulated 
on  canvas  the  glory  of  sunset  tints  and 
the  barbaric  splendor  of  Eastern  dyes ;  no 
such  inteubely  individual  an  artist,  no  such 
poet-painter  since  the  glory  of  English 
art,  William  Mallord  Turner.  Only  those 
who  have  seen  the  noblest  works  of  Ros- 
setti can  understand  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration such  have  excited  for  so  many 
years  past  amongst  the  comparatively  few 
who  have  had  access  to  them,  an  admira- 
tion that  deepens  with  every  opportunity 
of  inspection.  Name  after  name  of  some 
splendid  achievement  occurs  to  the  mem- 
ory, "  The  Proserpina,"  *'  The  Beata  Bea- 
trix,"  **La  Ghirlandata,"  »*The  Blessed 
Damozel,*'  *•  Dante's  Dream,"  "  Veronica 
Veronese,"  "  La  Bella  Mano,"  '*  Mariana," 
"The  Beloved,"  "  Monna  Vanna,"  "Si- 
bylla Palroifera,"  "Pandora,"  "Venus 
Verticordia."  " Lady  Lilith,"  "The  Day- 
Dream,"  "  La  Donna  Delia  Finestra,"  "  A 
Vision  of  Fiammetta,"  "  Found,"  **  La 
Pia,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  but  it  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  any  detail  where  there 
is  so  much  to  consider  and  describe.  The 
great  drawback  to  Rossetti's  art-work  is 
the  frequent  bad  or  weak  drawing,  but  as 
a  colorist  he  holds  amongst  English  art- 
ists an  unique  place.    In  literature  as  in 


art  one  ideal  was  ever  before  him,  the 
Beautiful ;  and  to  none  are  bis  own  words 
more  applicable  than  to  himself:  — 

This  is  that  Lady  Beauty,  in  whose  praise 
Thy  voice  and  hand  shake  still  — long  known 
to  thee 
By  flying  hair  and  fluttering  hem  —  the 

beat 
Following  her  daily  of  thy  heart  and  feet. 
How  passionately  and  irretrievably, 
In  what  fond  flight,  how  many  ways  and  days. 

The  member  of  the  Rossetti  family 
whose  talents  specially  inclined  to  criti- 
cism has  from  his  earliest  youth  been  a 
devoted  student  of  English  literature  and 
art,  and  the  quality  of  the  large  amount  of 
work  of  Mr.  William  Michael  Rossetti 
gives  him  high  rank  as  an  editor  and  a 
critic.  As  has  already  been  staled,  he 
was  editor  of  the  Germ  when  he  was  only 
twenty  and  contributed  to  that  short-lived 
magazine  some  remarkably  acute  and  able 
reviews  and  a  number  of  poems,  mostly 
crude  in  expression,  but  none  devoid  of 
interest  and  a  certain  insistent  individ- 
ualism. While  still  a  boy  he  obtained  a 
civil  appointment  and  rose  steadily  .till 
he  reached  his  present  position  in  Somer- 
set House,  and  though  his  professional 
work  is  not  uncongenial  as  well  as  being; 
his  "  sheet  anchor,"  he  has  found  or  has 
made  time  for  an  extent  of  work  that 
proves  great  capabilities  of  application 
and  industry.  In  March,  1874,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  thus  further  cementing  a  friend- 
ship which  had  existed  between  the  latter 
and  the  two  Rossetti  brothers  ever  since 
the  days  of  Mr.  Madox  Brown's  kindly 
help  and  guidance  to  the  young  painter 
who  had  expressed  such  generous  appre- 
ciation of  his  work.  Mr.  William  Ros* 
setti  is  best  known  by  his  admirable 
translation  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy,"  by 
his  editorial  contributions  to  Blake  and 
Shelley  literature,  by  his  volume  of  es- 
says called  "Fine  Art:  Chiefly  Contem- 
porary," and  by  his  critical  biographies  of 
well-known  English  poets.  The  transla- 
tion of  Dante's  great  work  was  made 
in  blank  verse  and  was  published  in  1865, 
and  is  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory 
English  version  of  the  great  work  that 
ranks  with  the  Iliad  and  with  "Faust" 
in  fascination  for  translators;  but  it  does 
not  comprise  all  his  translative  work,  for 
in  1869  he  issued  an  interesting  volume 
called  "  Italian  Courtesy  Books,"  consist- 
ing mainly  of  renderings  of  Fra  Bart,  da 
Riva's  "  Fifty  Courtesies  for  the  Table," 
and   in    1871   "Chaucer's  'Troylus   and 
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Cryseyde'  compared  with  Boccaccio's 
'Fitostrato.*"  Those  who  are  fortunate 
eDough  to  possess  copies  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gilclinst*s  admirable  work  on  Blake  will 
call  to  miod  the  great  services  Mr.  Ros- 
setti  rendered  the  work  by  his  annotated 
lists  of  William  Blake's  paintings,  draw- 
io^s,  and  engravings,  and  by  other  assist- 
ance. The  Aidine  edition  of  Blake,  pub- 
lished in  1866,  was  also  edited  by  Mr. 
Rossetti.  Amongst  his  art  criticisms  and 
papers  dealing  with  art,  his  chief  compo- 
sitions are  "Fine  Art:  Chiefly  Contem- 
porary/' published  in  1867,  **  Notes  on  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1868,"  and 
some  essays  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  **  English 
Painters,"  published  in  1871.  His  critical 
memoirs  and  his  editions  of  the  works  of 
Shelley  are  familiar  to  every  lover  of  the 
great  poet.  The  list  of  his  critical  biog- 
raphies is  too  long  to  give  here,  for  it 
comprises  not  only  all  the  famous  poets 
since  Shakespeare,  but  also  some  of  Amer- 
ican celebrity,  and  as  regards  the  latter 
he  has  probably  done  more  than  any  one 
else  in  familiarizing  English  readers  with 
the  works  of  Walt  Whitman.  In  addition 
to  these  editorial  and  critical  labors,  he 
has  written  an  interesting  series  of  papers 
OQ  the  wives  of  the  poets,  which  have 
been  delivered  as  lectures  on  different 
occasions  with  great  success.  Very  likely 
I  have  forgotten  some  important  contri- 
bution to  literature,  but  for  this  I  may  be 
excused  on  stating  that  the  slips  in  the 
British  Museum  catalogue  extend  to  fifty- 
six  repetitions  of  his  name  as  critic,  ed- 
itor, and  author. 

The  youngest  of  the  Rossetti  family 
has,  as  a  poet,  a  much  wider  reputation 
and  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers  than 
even  her  brother  Gabriel,  for  in  England, 
and  much  more  markedly  in  America,  the 
oame  of  Christina  Rossetti  is  known  inti- 
nateiy  where  perhaps  that  of  the  author 
of "  The  House  of  Life  "  is  but  a  name  and 
nothing  more.  Born  in  1830,  Miss  Chris- 
tina Rossetti  has  had  as  quiet  and  out- 
wardly uneventful  a  life  as  her  sister  Maria 
Francesca,  but  she  has  lived  to  see  her 
fame  assured,  and  to  find  herself  ranked 
only  second  to  Mrs.  Browning  as  a  po- 
etess. I  have  already  bad  occasion  to 
remark  that  her  precocitv  was  much  more 
notable  than  that  of  Gaoriel  Rossetti,  as 
any  one  who  has  read  the  tiny  and  ex- 
ceedingly rare  booklet  printed  privately 
in  1847  will  acknowledge.  That  a  collec- 
tion such  as  this  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
with  verses  ranging  in  date  of  composi- 
tion from  1842,  when  the  authoress  was 
only  eleven,  {9  1847,  should  have  made 
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her  grandfather,  Mr.  Polidori(who  printed 
the  book),  confident  that  the  lovers  of 
poetry  would  not  wholly  attribute  his  fa- 
vorable judgment  to  partiality  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  a  mental  acknowledgment  of  grati- 
tude has  been  made  to  the  worthy  old 
gentleman  who  preserved  "these  early 
spontaneous  efforts  in  a  permanent  form.*' 
Amongst  this  juvenile  collection  **  The 
Dead  City  "  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable 
poem  to  have  been  written  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  apart  from  its  imaginative 
and  other  beauties  has  a  special  interest 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  manifestly  the  germ 
of  the  well-known  **  Goblin  Market,"  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  on 
looking  back  we  discern  several  premoni- 
tions of  well-known  passages  in  the  later 
poem,  for  the  motifs  of  **  The  Dead  City  " 
and  '*  Goblin  Market "  are  quite  different. 
Blake  might  have  written  the  four  verses 
called  "  Mother  and  Child,"  and  there  is 
a  dainty  and  delicate  touch  in  the  few 
simple  lines  "To  my  Friend  Elizabeth." 
Following  the  latter  come  two  as  dainty 
little  poems  in  Italian,  called  "Amore  e 
Dovere  "  and  "  Amore  e  Dispetto."  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  achievement  in  the 
volume  is  the  sonnet  called  "Vanity  of 
V^anities,"  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen  :  — 

**  Ah  woe  is  me  for  pleasure  that  is  vain  ! 
Ah  woe  is  me  for  glory  that  is  past ! 
Pleasure  that  bringeth  sorrow  at  the  last ; 
Glory  that  at  the  last  bringeth  no  gain  ! " 

So  saith  the  sinking  heart ;  and  so  again 
It  shall  say  till  the  mighty  angel-blast 
Soundeth,  making  the  sun  and  moon  aghast 
And  showering  down  the  stars  like  sudden  rain. 

And  evermore  men  shall  go  fearfully, 
Bending  beneath  their  weight  of  heaviness ; 
And  ancient  men  shall  lie  down  wearily. 

And  strong  men  shall  rise  up  in  weariness ; 
Yea,  even  the  young  shall  answer  sighingly. 
Saying  one  to  another :  "  How  vain  it  is  ! " 

This  sonnet  was  afterwards  reprinted,  but 
I  have  quoted  it  here  from  its  special  in- 
terest in  showing  bow  early  the  key  was 
struck  to  whose  note  so  much  later  music 
was  to  be  sounded,  and  also  because  it 
shows  how  mature  in  the  technicalities  of 
her  art  Miss  Rossetti  was  at  a  time  when 
very  few  poets  indeed  have  written  a 
passable  sonnet.  To  the  Germ  Miss 
Rossetti  contributed  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "Ellen  AUeyn,"  but  as  these  poems 
were  all  or  mostly  reprinted,  further  ref- 
erence is  unnecessary  beyond  recalling 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
them  and  of  all  her  verses,  "  Dream 
Land,"  was  written  before  she  was  twenty. 
Such  lyrics  as  "  Dream  Land,"  "  Passing 
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Away,"  "  When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest," 
etc.,  have  taken  root  in  our  literature,  and 
will. live  as  lon^  as  it ;  and  there  are  many 
other  poems  in  *'  The  Goblin  Market  and 
other  Poems  "  and  "  The  Prince's  Prog- 
ress," etc.,  of  which   the  same  could  be 
said.    As  an  artist  Miss   Rossetti  must 
rank    above    Mrs.    Browning,  and    only 
comes  second  to  her  in  general  position, 
because  her  range  is  so  much  more  lim- 
ited ;  and  while  she  has  all  the  delicacy 
and  strength  of  her  brother's  touch,  she 
is  free  from  the  frequent  obscurity  or  in- 
volution of  style  characteristic  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  in  his  weaker  moments. 
As  a  sonnet  writer  no  woman  has  equalled 
her    since    that    supremely  fine   sonnet- 
sequence    wherein     Mrs.    Browning    ex- 
pressed her  sweetest  utterances.     But  it 
is  not  only  by  the  volumes  called  "Gob- 
lin  Market,"   "The   Prince's   Progress," 
and  "A   Pageant"  that   Miss   Christina 
Rossetti  is  known,  for  though  her  wide- 
spread reputation   is  undoubtedly  based 
thereon,  she   has  also  written  two  small 
works  which  should   long  retain  for  her 
the  gratitude  of  children,  namely  "Sing- 
Song,"  with  a  great  number  of    clever 
and  amusing  illustrations  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes  (a  book   that    greatly  delighted 
one  very  grown-up  child  —  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti),   and   "  Speaking    Likenesses," 
also  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hughes.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  is  a  volume  of  short 
studies  for  the   Benedicite  called  "Seek 
and  Find,"  and  a  collection  of  stories  en- 
titled "Commonplace."     The  latter  con- 
tains    some    very    interesting    material, 
"Hero"  being  a  beautiful  little  "fairy" 
story,  and  "  Vanna's  Twins  "  very  tender 
and  pathetic;  "The  Lost  Titian,"  despite 
its  tempting  subject,  is  considerably  below 
the  rest  as  a  piece  of  literary  work,  but, 
on   the  other  hand,  it  was  one  of    the 
author's  first  productions  in  prose. 

With  the  youngest  and  certainly  not 
least  of  the  Rossettis  this  brief  account 
comes  to  an  end ;  but  it  may  have  sufficed 
to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  some  that 
there  has  existed  in  our  generation  a  fam- 
ily of  poets  and  writers  such  as  in  all 
probability  will  continue  to  be  unique,  a 
family  that  will  be  looked  back  to  in  days 
to  come  with  an  interest  that  can  hardly 
be  realized  just  at  present.  There  are 
few  mothers  who  can  have  so  much  to  be 
proud  of  as  Mrs.  Gabriele  Rossetti,  for 
such  a  poet  as  Christina  Rossetti  can 
come  to  us  but  at  rare  intervals,  such  a 
poet  and  painter  in  union  as  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  but  on£^,      William  Sharp. 


From  Blackwood**  Magazine. 
MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD. 

REPUBLICS      ARE      FREQUENTLY      OVER- 
RATED. 

France,  by  becoming  once  more  a  re- 
public, does  not  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  to  which  she 
hoped  that  that  form  of  government  would 
conduct  her.  She  is  probably  better  o£E 
than  she  was  under  Louis  XV.  or  Louis 
XVI.;  but  she  may  have  enjoyed  many 
advantages  during  the  two  empires,  aod 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  to 
which  she  is  at  present  a  stranger.  Of 
course,  if  the  republican  is  the  form  of 
government  most  agreeable  to  a  great 
majority  of  Frenchmen,  and  the  one  to 
which  they  will  most  readily  submit  them- 
selves, it  is  the  best  that  could  be  for  the 
present  established  in  France;  yet  if  we 
look  at  the  decline  in  national  wealth,  and 
the  low  condition  of  French  industry,  we 
may  feel  that  the  best  is  bad.  The  im- 
portant lesson  which  Great  Britain  has  to 
learn  from  the  condition  of  her  near  neigh- 
bor, is  that  a  republic  does  not  necessarily 
thrive  —  that  a  republic,  if  not  very  ably 
governed,  is  just  as  likely  to  come  to  grief 
as  a  monarchy.  An  idea  had,  in  some 
way,  become  prevalent  among  us  that  to 
chase  away  a  hereditary  ruler  and  to  insti- 
tute a  commonwealth  was  a  most  impor- 
tant—  indeed  a  certain  —  step  towards 
national,  social,  and  moral  improvement. 

This  idea  was,  we  may  suspect,  first 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics,  where  monarchy  is  much  con- 
demned as  tyranny  and  where  some  re- 
publics are  shown  to  have  become  highly 
polished  and  intelligent,  and  one  to  have 
arrived  at  an  empire  which  embraced  the 
whole  known  world.  And  it  was  very 
much  refreshed  and  kept  awake  by  the 
foundation  and  fortunes  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that,  with  so  many 
examples  of  successful  republics  being 
pressed  — some  in  one  way,some  in  an- 
other—  on  our  attention,  many  of  us 
should  regard  the  form  of  government  and 
the  success  as  cause  and  efiFect.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  both  in  old  and  in  modern 
times,  many  monarchies  which  succeeded 
in  various  ways;  but  as  the  old  republics 
were  pre-eminent  in  literature,  they  have 
necessarily,  to  our  judgment,  the  greatest 
attraction,  because  they  are  the  best  rep- 
resented and  best  understood ;  and,  as 
America  had  an  enormous  expanse  of 
territory  on  which  able-bodied  settlers 
might  certainlv  acquire  properties  and 
I  earn  livelihoocfs  which  would  have  been 
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beyond  their  reach  in  the  old  world,  there 
100  we  have  been  apt  to  look  upon  the 
well-doiog  of  immigrants  as  a  consequence 
of  the  republican  institutions.  Yet  the 
successes  may  have  had  very  little  connec- 
tion with  the  forms  of  government.  And 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  France  to> 
day,  notwithstanding  that  a  French  repub- 
lic has  existed  continuously  for  fourteen 
years,  goes  far  to  dispel  the  idea  that 
republican  institutions  necessarily  pro- 
duce well-being. 

The  times  do  not  appear  to  be  prosper- 
OQs  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Great  Britain, 
as  we  know,  has  declined  a  good  deal  of 
late;  but  republican  France  has  declined 
more.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  France  has  sunk  because  she  is  re- 
publican ;  yet  it  is  plain  that  by  being 
republican  she  has  not  escaped  from  ad- 
verse dispensations. 

If  I  had  written  a  month  earlier  on  this 
subject,  it  is  likely  that  I  should  have 
commented  a  little  presumptuously  00  the 
fruits  of  the  so-called  fraternity  and  equal- 
ity, aod  pointed  complacently  at  the  threats 
of  Parisian  workmen  to  murder  the  bour- 
geoisie^ as  a  means  of  producing  a  state 
of  things  more  favorable  to  themselves. 
But  the  events  of  February  in  London  — 
events  which,  before  they  occurred,  I  did 
Dot  conceive  to  be  possible  —  compel  me 
to  reflect  sadly  on  our  own  shortcomings. 
A  mischievous  mob  has  been  in  posses- 
sioo  of  some  of  the  principal  streets  of  our 
metropolis,  and  has  been  allowed  for  far 
too  long  a  time  to  give  free  and  dire  effect 
to  its  will;  while  a  provincial  town  has 
also  had  its  buildings  broken  into  and  pil- 
laged. I  believe  —  and  I  am  by  no  means 
singular  in  the  belief  —  that  if  those  to 
vbom  the  care  of  the  State  is  intrusted 
bad  done  their  duty,  the  acts  and  scenes 
*bich  have  so  disgraced  us  would  not 
bave  occurred ;  but  they  undoubtedly  have 
occurred,  and  we  roust  be  content  until 
we  can  re-establish  our  character  for  so- 
briety, to  be  classed  with  ill-conditioned 
aod  short-sighted  populations. 

Neither  French  nor  English  workmen 
appear  to  understand  their  own  interests 
clearly  in  this  respect.  They  have  not  yet 
ail  been  educated  above  the  fallacious  idea 
that  the  lower  classes  who  work  with  their 
haods  may  permanently  gain  by  destroy- 
ing the  classes  above  them  who  work  with 
their  heads,  direct  industry,  and  furnish 
working  capital.  No  doubt  (as  we  have 
ooly  too  dearly  learned)  a  great  seizure  of 
property  might  take  place,  and  a  frantic 
mob-revelry  be  kept  crashing  aod  shout- 
ing while  the  sack  should  be  going  00. 


But  what  after  that?  Nine-tenths  of  the 
property  seized  would  probably  be  con- 
sumed or  destroyed ;  and  who  would  there 
be  to  employ  labor,  or  to  purchase  the 
produce  of  labor,  after  the  capable  heads 
should  be  broken  and  the  ready  money 
dispersed  ?  Surely  the  permanent  eleva- 
tion of  any  working  class  is  not  to  be 
effected  by  such  means. 

Of  course,  if  people's  thoughts  be  de- 
liberately turned  towards  anarchy,  the 
question  as  to  the  preferable  form  of  gov- 
ernment will  meet  with  scant  attention 
from  them.  They  will  be  anxious  only  to 
overturn  all  government,  and  will  in  the 
end  bring  upon  themselves,  too  surely, 
military  despotism.  The  stern  truth  that 
the  sword  must  ultimately  govern  those 
who  refuse  to  subject  themselves  to  milder 
sway,  may  with  advantage  be  studied  again 
in  these  days;  it  was  very  seriously  laid 
to  heart  a  century  ago.  But  I  hope  I  may 
reject  the  supposition  that  either  in  this 
country  or  in  France,  any  more  than  a 
small  and  ignorant  fraction  of  the  commu- 
nity can  be  seeking  after  utter  lawless- 
ness. It  is  much  more  to  be  feared  that 
the  thinking  portion  of  our  artisans  may 
be  deluding  themselves  with  the  notion 
that  if  our  government  were  republican 
instead  of  monarchical,  they  would  obtain 
a  larger  portion  of  the  national  wealth. 
Now  a  little  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  artisans  and  laborers  in  France  ought 
to  show  them  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
However  unsatisfactory  they  may  con- 
sider their  condition  to  be,  that  of  the 
corresponding  classes  in  France  is  much 
worse.  The  monarchy  certainly  does  not 
increase  their  disadvantages;  and  a  re- 
public, as  such,  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
infallible  invention  for  making  people 
rich  and  happy.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  our  working  classes  more  prosperous, 
if  they  can  become  so  honestly ;  but  I 
trust  that  I  shall  never  see  them  yearning 
after  a  republic  as  a  means  of  growing  so. 
They  should  consider  how  badly  their 
brethren  over  the  water  are  doing,  not- 
withstanding their  republican  govern- 
ment, and  so  free  themselves  from  the 
false  notion  that  to  get  rid  of  a  sovereign 
is  to  secure  a  certain  rise  in  the  world. 
Our  fathers  once  tried  a  republic  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  well  pleased  with  their  own  creation, 
for  they  soon  sent  and  got  a  king  to  come 
and  rule  over  them  as  of  old. 

If  I  might  give  a  hint  to  our  working 
classes,  1  would  say  to  them  that  they 
are  suffering  adversity  at  present  from  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  wherein  their  true 
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advaatage  lies.  I  allow  that  they  have  of 
late  years  showD  a  g[reat  zeal  for  the  ele- 
vation of  their  own  body ;  but  zeal  must 
be  intelligently  directed,  or  it  will  be  apt  to 
do  harm  rather  than  good.  Our  workmen 
have  appeared  to  think  that  attention 
given  by  the  government  to  foreign  affairs 
was  a  wrong  done  to  them,  because  it  was 
a  turning  away  of  the  legislative  mind 
from  the  rights  of  labor,  the  fair  division 
of  profits,  the  extension  of  franchises,  the 
restriction  of  guilds,  and  similar  subjects 
related  to  the  distribution  of  wealth.  But 
forasmuch  as  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  can  be  an  important  subject  only 
so  long  as  there  is  wealth  to  distribute, 
and  that  it  must  rise  or  fall  in  real  impor- 
tance just  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  national  prosperity,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  (which 
word  includes  capital,  profits,  and  wages) 
should  come  before  the  division  or  distri- 
bution of  wealth  in  the  workman's  estima- 
tion. Now  foreign  affairs  —  that  is,  trans- 
actions of  State  between  Great  Britain 
and  foreign  countries  —  have  very  much 
to  do  with  our  national  prosperity;  and 
indifference  concerning  them,  or  neglect 
of  them  by  our  government,  is  certain  to 
cause  us  loss.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  pay 
too  exclusive  attention  to  home  legisla- 
tion, or  to  that  part  of  it  which  regards 
distribution  of  wealth,  if  no  time  be  left 
for  the  regulation  of  those  foreign  affairs 
which  are  so  largely  concerned  with  our 
having  wealth  to  distribute.  The  mainte- 
nance of  our  empire  and  the  regulation  of 
our  dealings  with  States  abroad,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  successful  trade  and  commerce 
bring  the  wealth  of  which  the  workman  is 
anxious  to  get  a  larger  share.  Let  him 
not  then  imagine  that  bargains  or  disputes 
with  China  or  Peru,  with  France  or  Ger- 
many, are  things  altogether  apart  from  his 
interests.  They  are  to  us,  as  a  great 
commercial  community,  the  very  springs 
of  wealth  ;  and,  to  say  the  least,  concern 
him  quite  as  much  as  disputes  between 
capital  and  labor.  He  will  be  often  told 
by  ignorant  or  interested  persons  that  his 
interests  are  confined  within  our  four  seas, 
and  that  the  less  he  allows  his  rulers  to 
think  of  what  is  doing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  or  in  the  cotton-plantations  of 
America,  the  better  for  him.  If  he  re- 
flects, he  will  see  that  men  who  so  advise 
him  are  not  his  friends,  and  that  he  will 
bargain  much  more  satisfactorily  with  his 
employer  when,  through  an  attentive  and 
enlightened  foreign  policy,  our  trade  has 
been  made  profitable,  extensive,  and  safe. 


When  foreign  writers  remark,  as  tbcy 
will  sometimes  do,  on  the  position  of 
Great  Britain  among  the  States  of  the 
earth,  and  when  they  speculate  on  the 
great  and  glorious  future  that  may  possi- 
bly lie  before  her,  they  take  little  note  of 
the  trade  and  labor  questions,  which,  from 
a  near  point  of  view,  would  seem  to 
eclipse  every  other,  but  dwell  upon  our 
great  marine  power,  our  insertion  of  our 
dominion  in  all  the  corners  of  the  earth, 
the  "living  energy  "  and  the  "command- 
ing positions ''  which  we  enjoy.  They 
think  that  an  empire  like  that  of  old  Rome 
is  possible  for  us.  The  forecast,  how- 
ever, is  founded  on  the  belief  that  we  shall 
erelong  exhibit  a  prudence  for  which  we 
have  not  lately  been  distinguished,  and 
that  we  shall  keenly  and  persistently  labor 
for  our  growth  and  weal. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  importance  to 
England,  according  to  these  writers,  of 
foreign  alliances.  They  think  there  will 
always  be  quarters  in  which  we  shall  be 
welcome  as  allies,  and  that  with  suitable 
allies  we  may  do  anything;  but  that  if  we 
isolate  ourselves  we  shall  not  only  not  in- 
crease, but  shall  certainly  fail  of  the  great 
destiny  which  has  been  spoken  of,  and 
probably  be  resolved  into  helpless  frac- 
tions. The  reason  why  alliances  are  of  so 
much  more  importance  to  us  than  to  our 
Continental  neighbors  clearly  is,  that  we 
do  not  keep  up  a  large  army,  and  so  re- 
quire a  friend  or  two  to  do  the  land  fight- 
ing for  us.  This,  to  first  sight,  is  an  odd 
necessity;  because  our  empire,  though 
scattered,  is  very  large,  and  our  purse  is 
tolerably  well  filled.  Why,  then,  should 
we  not,  as  readily  as  other  powers,  recruit 
and  maintain  the  necessary  land  force  ? 
The  answer,  I  suppose,  is,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  extensive  empire  consists  of 
colonies  in  which  every  able-bodied  man 
is  wanted  to  replenish  the  earth  and  sub- 
due it.  There  would  be  a  perverseness 
and  absurdity  in  drawing  away  colonists 
for  soldiers,  after  having  incurred  expense 
and  trouble  in  peopling  the  plantations. 
And  yet  there  should  be  a  limit  to  this 
disability.  As  colonies  arrive  at  maturity 
and  are  pretty  well  manned,  they  should 
be  able  to  supply  us  with  some  fighting 
men ;  and  some  of  our  dependencies,  as 
India,  have  populations  numerous  enough 
to  well  afford  some  contribution  to  the 
army.  1  do  not  forget  that  we  once  had 
an  Indian  army,  or  what  trouble^ resulted 
therefrom ;  but  we  received  much  value 
in  exchange  for  the  trouble,  and,  as  we 
have  so  many  stations,  it  might  be  possi> 
ble  to  employ  troops  far  from  home^  where 
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they  would  be  away  from  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  native  prejudices  and  bad  exam- 
pie.  As  things  now  are,  I  believe  that 
Great  Britain  might  draw  a  powerful  army 
from  her  own  possessions  if  only  she 
would  fairly  meet  the  difficulty  about  pay- 
ing it.  Some  day  or  other  we  shall  wake 
op  to  the  necessity  of  doio«:this,  and  then, 
I  think,  we  shall  fif^ht  our  battles  with 
troops  born  in  the  British  empire.  Allies 
will  be  welcome  then  as  now;  but  it  is 
well  not  to  be  dependent  on  allies.  I  am 
by  00  means  sure  that  a  conscription  will 
always  be  repugnant  to  British  feeling. 
When  it  may  come  to  a  choice  between 
giving  much  higher  pay  to  attract  a  vol- 
untary recruit,  and  paying  in  kind  by 
every  able-bodied  young  man  turning  out 
aod;;iving  up  a  portion  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  come  to  see  that  both  economy 
and  efficiency  will  be  promoted  by  the 
compulsory  service.  We  cannot  be  said 
thoroughly  to  adhere  to  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem when  we  will  not  offer  inducements 
safficieot  to  bring  in  the  required  number 
of  volunteers.  A  great  problem  would 
be  solved  if  the  country  could  once  be 
brought  to  face  the  method  of  compulsory 
service.  From  the  known  readiness  of 
young  men  to  serve  without  pay  in  the 
volunteer  regiments,  it  may  fairly  be  ar- 
gued that  there  would  not  be  violent  or 
general  dislike  to  three  or  four  years'  ser- 
vice in  the  regular  army  as  part  of  every 
man's  career. 

A  conscription  of  some  kind  ought  to 
obtain  the  support  of  Mr.  Bright  and  all 
those  politicians  who  are  so  anxious  for 
peace --even  though  not  particularly  hon- 
orable peace.  For  the  miseries  and  dan- 
gers of  war  would  be  brought  home  much 
more  vividly  to  the  electoral  mind  when 
every  family  should  have  to  send  out  its 
able-bodied  members,  first  as  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army,  and,  in  case  of  war,  as 
component  parts  of  the  reserves.  And 
nothing  could  be  more  subversive  of  gun- 
powder-and-glory  ideas  than  the  apprehen- 
sion beside  the  hearth  of  the  gaps  which 
would  be  wailed  over  there,  if  "once  the 
blast  of  war  blew  in  our  ears."  House- 
hold suffrage  and  a  conscription  together 
would,  it  may  be  believed,  make  us  abso- 
lutely safe  against  any  but  the  most  nee- 
nsary  wars;  and  the  same  conjunction 
would  be  very  likely  to  reconcile  the  coun- 
try to  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the 
proper  support  and  reasonable  comfort  of 
our  defenders.  What  a  benefit  it  would 
be  if  oar  people  would  cease  to  regard 
oar  defences  and  fighting  resources  as 


subjects  for  sentiment  and  passion,  and 
would  consider  them  coolly  and  rationally, 
like  most  other  of  their  important  affairs. 
If,  in  regard  to  machinery  or  shipbuilding 
or  the  regulation  of  trade,  we  were  to  tol- 
erate one-hundredth  part  of  the  trash  with 
which  we  suffer  our  minds  to  be  abused 
concerning  armies  and  defences,  our  sci- 
ence, skill,  and  profits  would  speedily  sink 
to  a  low  level.  But  ships,  wheels,  and 
business  generally  more  or  less  engage 
the  minds  of  every  individual  in  this  land, 
while,  to  the  greater  number  of  us,  mili- 
tary matters  are  a  mere  speculation.  Con- 
scription would  attract  the  individual  mind 
to  warlike  subjects,  and  induce  probably 
as  general  and  sensible  a  belief  on  those 
as  on  the  others  whereon  our  understand- 
ing is  so  rarely  at  fault. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  EBRIETY. 

In  a  former  paper  I  recorded  two  or 
three  souvenirs  of  persons  who,  years  ago, 
attracted  notice  by  the  magnitude  of  their 
potations.  They  were  free-going,  good 
livers,  who  followed  their  fancies,  caring 
little  for  opinion.  A  reperusal  of  what  I 
there  said  has  brought  back  to  mind  two 
or  three  instances  which  came  to  my 
knowledge  of  persons  who,  though  event- 
ually they  were  proved  to  have  been  ha- 
bitual and  excessive  drinkers,  contrived 
to  pass  for  many  years  as  strictly  tenoper- 
ate,  respectable  people,  and  that,  too,  in 
circumstances  which  might  have  been 
thought  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  con- 
cealment. One  case  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
woman, the  wife  of  a  man  of  some  sub- 
stance and  extensive  acquaintance,  of 
whom,  although  I  knew  her  intimately  for 
many  years,  I  never  entertained  the  slight- 
est suspicion  that  she  was  intemperate, 
until  after  she  had  become  a  widow  and 
had  grown  old.  She  took  a  considerable 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  place  where 
they  lived;  they  were  hospitable  people; 
and  the  lady  herself  was  notable,  much 
resorted  to  for  advice  by  friends  and  de- 
pendants, leaning  decidedly  to  strong- 
mindedness,  as  the  world  thought.  Her 
husband,  who  was  otherwise  a  man  of 
genial  temperament,  was  known  to  be  not 
particularly  affectionate  or  considerate  to- 
wards her,  though  she  was  mistress  of  his 
house  as  long  as  he  lived.  It  was  not 
until  after  he  was  gone  that  relatives  of 
hers  -^  whom  she  had  completely  deceived 
as  to  her  propensities,  being  too  clever  by 
half  as  it  turned  out  —  reflected  on  him 
in  strong  terms  by  reason  of  the  shabby 
provision  which  he  had  made  for  her. 
This  abuse  brought  on  their  legs  his  two 
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sisters,  who  knew  about  the  interior  of 
the  late  minage^  but  had  never  uttered  a 
syllable  of  accusation  or  revelation  until 
now  that  they  were  called  upon  to  **  speak 
up'*  in  defence  of  their  brother's  memo- 
ry.  At  the  slio^htest  hint  of  what  the  line 
of  defence  would  be  (for  the  old  sisters 
gave  very  fair  notice,  and  were  by  no 
means  eager  to  invoke  public  opinion), 
the  lady's  friends  were  indignant,  and 
more  than  ever  declamatory.  Whatl  it 
was  not  enough  that  the  best  and  most 
devoted  of  wives  should  be  dowered  as 
shabbily  as  if  she  had  been  an  upper  ser* 
vant ;  but  now  her  kind  sisters  in<law  were 
ready  to  heap  a  deeper  injury  on  that 
which  she  had  already  suffered,  and  to 
destroy  her  character  if  they  could.  But, 
happily,  such  an  attempt  would  only  re- 
coil on  the  calumniators.  The  malice  of 
it  was  equalled  by  its  folly.  If  there  were 
one  charge  which  more  than  another  the 
world  would  pronounce  absurd  and  vexa- 
tious, it  was  a  reflection  on  the  regularity 
and  respectability  of  this  lady's  habits. 
So  their  railing  increased  from  a  strong 
breeze  to  a  perfect  tempest ;  the  defend- 
ers, strong  in  generous  convictions,  scru- 
pled not  to  publish  the  accusation  which, 
as  they  were  assured,  would  shiver  against 
so  crystal  a  reputation,  and  utterly  con* 
found  its  inventors.  But  if  calumny  and 
base  insinuation,  when  once  boldly  ut- 
tered, will  often  seem  to  derive  support 
from  innocent  and  ordinary  actions  wrong- 
ly viewed,  how  much  more  will  a  true 
imputation  of  the  kind  which  we  are  con- 
templating become  established  when  once 
attention  may  be  directed  to  it?  People 
thought  they  recollected  some  things 
which  ^//V/look  queer,  although  no  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  them  when  they 
happened.  The  spinsters  Blair  were  not 
given  to  scandal,  and  they  held  their  own 
family  affairs  very  sacred.  There  was  no 
harm  in  just  keeping  the  eyes  reasonably 
open.  Well,  Miss  Davies,  who  was  de- 
termined to  find  out  for  herself,  and  to 
confound  such  backbiting,  made  her  way 
to  the  widow  on  some  pretence  at  a  some- 
what unwonted  time,  and  found  her  help- 
lessly drunk.  Miss  Davies  had  familiar 
friends  as  eager  as  she  was  to  whip  slan- 
derers naked  through  the  world,  and  these 
excellent  people  saw  and  believed.  Ser- 
vants, who  had  been  faithful  enough  not 
to  arouse  suspicion,  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance  to  it  once  it  was  awake.  Some 
from  want  of  skill  in  parrying  questions, 
some  because  they  were  tampered  with, 
some  because  "  it  was  no  good  trying  to 
hoodwink  people  no  more,"  confessed,  or 


at  any  rate  did  not  deny,  the  stimulating 
impeachment.  What  had  been  so  care- 
fully kept  secret  became  at  last  notorious. 
The  marvel  was,  that  a  propensity  which 
had  been  indulged  for  so  long,  bad  es- 
caped detection  so  effectually.  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  husband's 
management  had  largely  availed  to  screen 
the  intemperate  wife ;  and  that,  beside  his 
household  and  relations,  only  one  person 
had  ever  perceived  what  was  wrong. 
That  person,  coming  at  an  unlucky  mo- 
ment to  the  house,  underwent  a  consider- 
able shock ;  but  though  he  was,  in  most 
things,  disposed  to  gossip,  he  had  never 
disclosed  the  unhappy  secret  to  which 
chance  had  made  him  privy. 

It  was  once  my  lot  to  see,  a  few  minutes 
before  his  death,  a  man  suffering  from 
delirium  tremens.  He  was  sergeant-major 
of  a  regiment—- a  soldier  who  had  never 
been  guilty  of  irregularity  since  the  day 
of  his  enlistment.  Of  course  he  had  been 
attentive  to  his  duties  and  smart,  or  he 
would  never  have  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  in  which  he  died.  I  having,  soon 
after  the  death,  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  to  which 
the  sergeant-major  had  belonged,  he  tok) 
me  that  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
man  being  intemperate  was  ever  enter- 
tained or  conceived.  The  medical  officers 
were  certain  that  he  had  been  drinking 
hard  for  some  time;  but  then  arose  the 
question,  when  was  the  liquor  imbibed? 
His  duties  were  incessant,  from  gun-fire 
in  the  morning  till  tattoo.  The  cups  must 
have  been  taken  at  some  time  in  the 
night;  but  then, again,  how  did  the  drunk- 
ard escape  detection  when  any  night-alarm 
occurred  ?  and  how,  after  such  quantities 
as  he  must  have  swallowed,  did  he  con- 
trive to  be  steady  in  the  morning  ? 

This  colonel,  in  reference  to  the  same 
subject,  told  me  that  to  his  knowledge 
there  were  men  in  the  service  who  drank 
habitually  from  no  prompting  of  good-fel- 
lowship and  from  no  desire  of  refreshment 
or  of  enjoyment.  The  sole  aim  appeared 
to  be  the  swallowing  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  raw  spirits  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
getting  into  bed  dead-drunk.  It  was  their 
practice,  as  he  said,  to  repair  to  the  can- 
teen some  ten  minutes  before  roll-call, 
then  to  take  four,  five,  or  six  drams  (or 
whatever  their  whack  may  have  been)  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  get  served.  The 
liquor,  so  taken,  would  not  affect  their 
heads  for  a  few  minutes,  and  in  that  in- 
terval they  managed  to  scramble  to  bed. 
Once  they  were  pillowed  without  making 
a  disturbance  or  doing  any  other  mischiefi 
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Dobody  asked  whether  they  lay  drunk  or 
asleep.  They  were  fit  for  duty  as^aio  by 
the  early  morniog,  kept  sober  all  day,  aod* 
at  night  repeated  the  beastly  debauch, 
thus  contrivioji;  to  indulge  their  propen- 
sity, such  as  it  was,  and  to  escape  the 
puDisiiment  which  roost  boon<orapanions 
incurred  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  faculty  which  some  men  have  of 
sbakinc;  off  the  efEects  of  a  debauch  is  re-' 
markable.     I  once  knew  a  man  who  was 
quartermaster   (which    office    requires    a 
commission)  in  a  regiment  serving  in  a 
hot  colony.     Being  unmarried,  he  usually 
dined  at  mess,  and  being  a  drunken  dog, 
he  never  left  the  table  while  he  could  see. 
When  he  did  at  last  retire,  it  was  very 
seldom  to  bed.     He  would  lie  down  and 
sleep  soundly  upon  a  plate-chest  in  the 
aote-room.  upon  a  billiard-table,  or  indeed 
upon  the  floor,  where  he  might  be  seen  in 
his  mess  jacket  insensible.    The  strangest 
part,  however,  of  his  routine  was  that  he 
awoke  right  early,  and  with  the  sun,  or 
half  an  hour  in  advance  of  that  luminary, 
commenced  to  run  his  daily  stage  of  duty. 
He  bad   to  keep  somewhat  intricate  ac- 
counts regarding  rations,  and,  with   the 
first  light,  was  to  be  seen  entering  in  his 
book  column  after  column  of  microscopic 
figures,  as  beef,  bread,  cofiee,  and  so  on, 
passed  his  inspection.    The  scamp  had 
the  reputation  of  being  fair  and  accurate. 
Whether  or  not  he  refreshed  much  during 
the  day  I   am   not  certain,  but  I  rather 
think  he  refrained  himself  severely  as  long 
as  there  was  anything  for  his  department 
to  do,  reserving  himself  till   the  drums 
beat  for  mess,  when  he  'could  enter  upon 
the  recompense  of  the  reward.     I  should 
add  that  the  quartermaster's  commission 
was  generally —  I  may  say  invariably  — 
presented  to  a  steady,  deserving  sergeant. 
I  know  that  the  man  of  whom  1  write  had 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  had  maintained 
an  excellent  character.     Up  to  the  time 
when  1  left  the  part  of  the  world  where  he 
flourished,  there  was  never  any  change  in 
his  way  of  life.     How  long  he  was  able  to 
stick  to  it  ]  never  heard,  or,  if  I  knew,  I 
have  forgotten. 

Lonx  before  I  ever  had  a  suspicion  of 
men  thus  striking  a  balance,  as  it  were, 
between  duty  and  drink  —  that  is  to  say, 
in  my  boyhood  —  I  used  often  to  be 
amused  by  the  exhortations  of  a  useless 
character  who  lived  near  me.  He  was 
well  enough  o£E  to  be  independent  of  a 
trade  or  profession,  and  it  was  his  inva- 
riable practice,  in  summer  and  winter,  in 
fine  weather  and  rough,  to  walk  off  at 
peep  of  day  to  a  spring  about  a  mile  and 


a  half  from  his  house,  of  the  water  of 
which  would  imbibe  half  a  pint  or  so,  and 
then  return  to  a  very  early  breakfast. 
The  spring,  as  I  believe,  had  long  enjoyed 
some  reputation  for  health-giving,  but  ac- 
cording to  this  roan's  gospel,  it  was  the 
one  thing  needful  for  those  who  loved  life 
and  would  see  good  days.  "Go  every 
day  of  your  life,"  he  used  to  say,  "to 
Pring's  well  before  breakfast  and  take  a 
drink  of  the  water;  then  youMl  never  want 
a  doctor ;  never  be  overpowered  by  your 
business,  whatever  it  roay  be ;  you  may 
eat  what  you  like  or  drink  what  you  like, 
and  go  to  bed  when  you  like;  but, damme, 
you  must  always  start  o£E  to  Pring's  well 
as  soon  as  you  can  see.  Look  at  me; 
take  example  by  roy  condition."  The  joke 
hanging  by  all  this  was,  that  though  roany 
besides  himself  held  this  person  up  as  an 
example  to  the  young,  it  was  rather  as  a 
warning  than  a  model  for  imitation.  It 
was  his  wont  early  in  the  forenoon  to  be- 
take himself  to  a  public-house,  where  he 
remained  steadily  toping  till  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  when  somebody  from  his 
own  house  fetched  him  home  and  took 
him  to  his  bed-chamber.  I  used  to  be 
addicted  to  setting  night-lines  for  fish  in 
the  spring  and  summer ;  and,  on  the  way 
to  take  them  up  in  the  early  morning, 
which  way  led  past  Pring's  well,  often  en- 
countered this  sot,  and  got  a  lecture  on  the 
virtues  of  cold  water.  Whatever  other 
incapacity  he  brought  upon  himself  by  his 
intemperance,  he  was,  as  long  as  I  recol- 
lect him,  an  early  riser,  and  a  thorough 
believer  in  his  own  mastery  of  the  science 
of  hygiene. 

WRESTLING  AND  FORBIDDEN  FRUIT. 

Sometime  in  the  earlier  half  of  this 
century  —  I  cannot  name  a  precise  date  — 
there  was  to  be  seen,  over  the  toll-house 
of  a  bridge  between  Davenport  and  Stone- 
house,  the  name  of  the  collector,  Abraham 
Cann.  This  man  was  a  large,  awkward 
fellow,  who  generally  sat  all  day  at  the 
receipt  of  custom  in  his  little  box,  and 
who,  save  for  an  occasional  wrangle  with 
a  soldier  or  sailor,  passed  for  a  very  quiet 
roan  in  those  his  halfpenny  days.  But, 
as  the  fame  and  the  past  history  of  a  lion 
must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  in 
his  declining  years  he  may  be  reduced  to 
catch  mice  for  his  subsistence  (as  natural 
historians  tell  us  is  the  case),  so  Mr.  Cann 
would  have  been  grievously  underesti- 
mated by  any  one  who  might  have  sup- 
posed that  his  soul  had  never  soared  above 
the  vocation  of  bidding  the  passenger 
stand  and  deliver^  his  halfpenny.    For 
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this  Abraham  had  been  a  pretty  fellow  in 
his  day,  and  the  speaking-trump  of  fame 
had  been  filled  by  his  name.  He  had 
been  the  champion  wrestler  of  Devon- 
shire ;  had  known  how  to  land  on  the 
broad  of  his  back  any  competitor  that 
mieht  "throw  in  his  hat*'  against  him, 
and  had  carried  off  the  prizes  from  all  the 
rings  of  his  native  county.  In  fact,  he 
had  reached  the  top  of  a  pinnacle;  and  as 
I  have  heard  say  is  common  among  dis- 
tinguished men,  being  easily  first  in  his 
own  district,  he  looked  abroad  for  worlds 
to  conquer. 

Now  there  were  people,  not  very  far  off, 
upon  whose  crests  it  might  be  possible 
for  his  skill  and  valor  to  win  renown  in  a 
new  field.  They  used  to  be  able  to  do  a 
little  wrestling  in  the  neighboring  county 
of  Cornwall,  and  there  were  paladins 
there,  to  overthrow  whom  might  add 
bright  laurels  even  to  the  wreath  of  one 
who  was  already  champion  of  Devonshire. 
It  was  not  long  before  Cann's  gloryings 
and  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  his 
prowess  by  his  admirers,  made  their  way 
farther  west,  and  grated  on  the  mettle  of 
Cornish  athletes  and  Cornish  men  gener- 
ally, who,  if  they  did  not  claim  superiority 
over  other  counties,  would  allow  no  out- 
sider to  hector  over  them.  Above-ground 
and  under-ground  the  Devonshire  man's 
pretensions  stirred  their  blood,  and  there 
were  dozens  of  them  ready  to  try  conclu- 
sions with  Abraham  Cann,  and  to  show 
him  how  little  was  thought  of  his  exploits 
west  of  the  Tamer. 

Individual  valor  was  not,  however,  al- 
lowed to  take  him  in  hand.  He  was 
undoubtedly  cock  of  his  own  walk,  and  his 
words  of  defiance  or  of  self-complacency 
applied  not  to  any  particular  professor, 
but  to  the  county  of  Cornwall  generally. 
Therefore,  the  patrons  of  the  ring  in  that 
county  were  cautious  as  to  whom  they 
would  trust  with  the  public  honor,  and 
took  a  survey  of  their  valiant  men.  Now 
there  was  a  chief  named  Polkinghorne,  a 
mighty  man  of  valor,  who  had  so  dis 
tanced  his  compeers  that,  for  some  time 
past,  he  had  not  found  an  antagonist,  and 
was  "cried  out"  of  nearly  every  rinjf. 
Being  thus  enforced  to  inaction,  and  hav- 
ing, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  passed  the 
very  prime  of  his  life,  he  had  got  a  little 
fleshy,  and  perhaps  rusty.  Notwithstand- 
ing which  disadvantages  he  had  been  so 
undoubtedly  foremost,  that  the  general 
voice  named  him  as  the  chief  who  should 
go  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  presumptu- 
ous Cann,  and  struggle  for  the  honor  of 
his  native  shire. 


Polkinghorne  was  a  man  of  singular 
muscle  and  activity.  Great  feats  of 
strength  were  attributed  to  him.  He  had 
lifted  up  a  big  man  who  was  annoying 
him,  and  chucked  him  through  a  window. 
He  had,  one  market  day,  when  somebody 
expressed  a  doubt  concerning  his  ability, 
taken  up  the  drum-major  and  the  band- 
master of  the  county  militia  by  their  waist- 
belts,  one  in  either  hand,  held  them  aloft, 
and  clapped  their  backs  together  three  or 
four  times  before  restoring  them  to  terra 
firma.  His  hug  (Cornish  embraces  have 
the  character  of  being  energetic)  tried  the 
reins  and  the  heart  of  an  antagonist,  and 
his  skill  in  **play  "  was  as  remarkable  as 
his  strength  of  limb. 

When  it  came  to  arranging  the  <;oDdi- 
tions  of  the  ring  in  which  the  two  heroes 
were  to  contend,  there  were  found  to  be 
considerable  difficulties,  arising  out  of  the 
different  styles  of  "  play  "  observed  in  the 
two  counties.  In  Devonshire  it  was  per- 
mitted to  wear  shoes  in  the  contest ;  these 
shoes  had  generally  pretty  hard  soles,  and 
shins  were  severely  kicked  on  both  sides. 
The  Cornish  practice  did  not  absolutely 
prohibit  kicking,  but  it  prohibited  the 
wearing  of  any  but  soft  shoes  provided 
by  the  directors  of  the  games ;  in  effect, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  serious  kick- 
ing in  Cornwall,  and,  almost  universally, 
the  wrestlers,  declining  to  put  on  the  regu- 
lation slippers,  contended  in  their  stock- 
ings only,  or  with  bare  feet.  Should  Cann 
and  Polkinghorne  play  in  shoes  or  with- 
out ?  that  was  the  question. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  might  play  either  in 
shoes  or  without,  each  man  dealing  with 
his  feet  as  might  please  him  best ;  which 
practically  amounted  to  the  Devonian  go- 
ing in  well  shod  and  the  Cornishman  in 
his  stockings.  Many  objected  that  this 
entailed  upon  the  latter  the  danger  of 
having  his  shins  laid  bare  or  splintered, 
while  he  could  inflict  no  corresponding 
damage  on  his  competitor.  Howbeit  Polk- 
inghorne was  content  to  take  the  field  on 
these  terms. 

Two  falls  out  of  three  were  to  give  the 
victory.  The  battle  was  joined  at  Ply- 
mouth, or  Devonport  (which  was  then,  I 
think,  known  as  Plymouth  Dock),  or  at 
Torpoiot,  I  cannot  be  certain  which;  and, 
as  I  have  heard  my  elders  say,  it  was  a 
severely  contested  trial.  The  champions 
did  their  utmost  through  a  long  day  to 
gratify  spectators  by  the  exhibition  of 
prowess,  and  the  honor  of  the  t\io  coun- 
ties was  adequately  upheld.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  umpires  could  not  agree  as 
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to  the  coaipleteaess  of  some  of  the  falls 
^one  side  cooteoding  that  all  the  condi* 
tioDS  of  fair  falls  were  aoswered,  while  the 
other  said  they  were  not-* and  so  the 
players  were  withdrawn,  both  sides  claim- 
iog  the  victory.  Each  received  the  hon- 
ors of  a  trioniph  in  bis  own  shire;  but 
the  heavy  bets  which  were  laid  00  the 
issue  were  never  decided  —  at  least  1 
think  not. 

Polkinfrhoroe  went  into  the  ring  with 
bis  shins  fenced  with  leather,  and,  even 
to  shielded,  got  his  legs  frightfully  pun- 
ished. When  asked  after  the  struggle 
bow  on  earth  he  contrived  to  bear  the 
heavy  kicks,  he  said,  **WelI,  you  know, 
when  he  flung  out  at  all  savage,  I  gave 
him  a  squeeze  "  —  hardly  an  equal  retort, 
as  ooe  is  apt  at  first  sight  to  think.  But 
Polkioghorne*s  squeeze  was  a  by  no  means 
delicate  compress.  A  man  who  witnessed 
the  whole  engagement  declared  that  when 
Caoo*s  wrestling-jacket  was  taken  o£E, 
each  of  his  sides  resembled  a  piece  of 
bollock's  liver. 

Polkinghorne,  a  stout,  good  humored 
host,  kept  an  inn  for  many  years  after  this 
Kcorrence,  being  always  pointed  at  in  his 
owo  shire  as  *the  man  who  threw  Cann 
io  sQch  style.**  Cann  seems  to  have  be- 
come misanthropical,  and,  as  old  Weller 
pot  it,  to  have  '*  rewenged  himself  upon 
maokind  by  taking  of  tolls." 

I  fancy  that  the  two  shires  still  go  on, 
each  in  its  old  way,  —  the  one  kicking,  the 
other  trusting  to  strength  and  skill  for 
laying  the  adversary  low,  and  not  seeking 
to  madden  him  with  pain.  There  are 
some  very  pretty  roanceuvres  for  getting 
npthe  heels  of  a  powerful  antagonist,  for 
slipping  from  his  grip  in  the  inevitable 
fall,  and  for  coming  down  in  a  sitting 
posture  either  beside  him  or  on  him  while 
be  measures  his  length  on  the  sod.  The 
Qopires  who  decide  whether  or  not  play 
oiajr  have  been  fair  are  called  sticklers; 
tbey  are  generally  old  wrestlers  who  have 
been  famous  in  their  day.  What  would 
be  a  round  in  boxing  is,  I  understand, 
called  a  spur  in  wrestling.  And  this 
term  reminds  me  of  a  story.  There  was 
a  wrestler  of  some  repute  who  lived  a  good 
way  west.  He  was  neither  very  discreet 
Qor  very  sober.  It  irked  him  much  to 
hear  of  the  achievements  of  one  Tregea- 
gle,  a  quasi  giant  and  most  formidable 
athlete,  who  was  land-steward  or  bailiff  on 
a  large  propertv  in  mid-Cornwall.  The 
more  western  hero,  intoxicated  by  the 
local  fame  which  he  had  acquired,  and  be- 
lieving himself  invincible,  being  also  per- 
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baps  in  a  more  literal  sense  intoxicated 
and  ready  for  any  deed  of  valor,  one  sum- 
mer morning  mounted  his  nag,  and  set  off 
on  a  five-and-twenty  miles  journey  to  bring 
Tregeagle  to  account,  and  show  him  that 
there  were  honorable  ears  to  which  the 
continual  chanting  of  his  deeds  was  highly 
offensive. 

He  had  chosen  a  roost  inconvenient 
time  for  his  expedition,  for  he  found  Tre- 
geagle in  the  middle  of  his  hay  harvest, 
and  very  anxious  about  saving  everything 
while  the  sun  vet  shone.  While  he  was 
taking  order  for  this  result,  and  urging 
his  haymakers  to  their  best  exertions,  the 
champion  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
^ake  him  down  a  peg  or  two  made  his  ap- 
pearance, leading  his  steed, —  for  he  had 
dismounted  to  open  the  gate,  and  had  not 
been  minded  to  return  to  the  saddle. 

"Mornin',  Mr.  Tregeagle,"  said  he; 
"  I*m  Jan  Penwaro  of  Camborne  parish. 
YouVe  heerd  of  roe,  perhaps  ?  '* 

"No,  I  ha'nt,''  answered  Tregeagle; 
"but  no  matter.  What's  your  busi- 
ness ?  *' 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  me !  You'll  know 
me  better  in  an  hour's  time  or  so,  I 
reckon.  I  hear  you  sets  up  for  a  wrasler, 
and  thinks  yourself  head  man  in  the  ring. 
Now,  I've  come  across  to  show  'ee  what 
real  wrasling  is  like.  I  wants  to  have  a 
spur  with  'ee." 

"Tshut,  tshut,"says  Tregeagle;  "don't 
you  see  how  busy  I  am  ?  You're  talking 
nonsense  about  a  spur." 

"  Hah  1 "  remarked  the  other,  with  com- 
placency ;  "  1  knowed  you  wasn't  what 
VOU  pretended  to  be,  and  I  knowed  you'd 
be  staggered  at  hearin'  of  my  name,  which 
must  be  well  beknown  to  'ee,  though  you 
denies  it ;  but  I  didn't  think  you'd  be  so 
frightened  at  the  sight  o'  me  that  you 
couldn't  stand  up  and  have  a  clinch." 

"My  good  man,"  answered  Tregeagle 
patiently,  "I'm  not  a  bit  frightened;  but 
you  see  I'm  very  much  engaged,  and  can't 
think  of  any  sport ;  so  let  me  be  now,  and 
choose  another  time." 

"  I've  rode  a  matter  of  five  an'-twenty 
mile  to-day  for  to  teach  you  what  a  mock 
warrior  you  be,  and  I  ben't  going  back  till 
I've  adone  my  task;  so,  if  you  won't  stand 
out  like  a  man,  I  shall  just  turn  'ee  over 
by  way  of  something  to  remember." 

Whereupon  he  seized  the  bailiff  by  the 
arm,  who,  in  a  second,  lifted  him  from 
the  ground,  and  sent  biro  flying  over  a 
neighboring  hedge.  His  fall,  the  liquor 
he  had  taken,  and  the  hot  sun  together, 
rendered  him  for  some  time  comatose,  and 
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he  lay  till  towards  evening  quite  uncoo- 
scious,  while  his  nao;  browsed  along  the 
heda:es,  and  the  haymakers  went  on  roer- 
.  rily  with  their  work. 

About  sundown,  Tregeagle  heard  a 
plaintive  cry  coming  from  the  next  field, 
•*  MeasV  Tregeagle,  Meas'r  Tregeagle  I" 

"  Hollo  I  who's  that?  What's  the  mat- 
ter?'' 

"  Meas'r  Tregeagle,  please,  sir,  to  heave 
out  my  hoss,  and  IMl  go  home." 

The  bailiff  Tregeagle,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  was,  I  believe,  a  real  character; 
but,  like  many  another  distinguished  per- 
son, he  has  been  traditionally  made  the 
hero  of  a  thousand  adventures  said  to 
have  occurred  in  different  centuries,  but 
all  showing  him  to  have  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind.  **  Roaring 
like  a  Tregeagle,"  is  a  not  uncommon  ex- 
pression ;  and  it  refers,  as  I  fancy,  to  a 
tradition  of  Tregeagle  having  been  bound 
in  a  large  pool  by  enchantment,  and  con- 
demned to  do  many  impossible  feats,  such 
as  twisting  ropes  of  sand  and  baling  out 
the  pool  with  a  perforated  shell.  Noises, 
attributable  to  natural  causes,  are  often 
heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pool, 
and  these  are  said  to  be  his  roarings  un- 
der the  cruel  spell.  I  have  heard  it  af- 
firmed that  he  once  appeared  in  the  assize 
court  and  gave  evidence  on  an  important 
question  of  property  many  years  after  his 
death  and  burial.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Tregeagle  is  made  to  figure  in  le- 
gends which,  the  names  being  changed, 
were  once  commemorative  of  the  doings 
of  Merlin.  Tintavel  or  Tintagel,  the  cas- 
tle of  Uther  and  oirthplace  of  Arthur,  is 
not  many  miles  from  where  I  think  the 
real  Tregeagle  to  have  flourished;  and, 
though  the  names  of  the  round  table  peo- 
ple have  died  out,  the  tales  have  been 
handed  on  to  other  actors.  The  whole 
region  \s  fabuiosus  {or  its  feminine)  as 
much  as  ever  the  Hydaspes  was.* 

The  match  between  Polkinghorne  and 
Cann  was  famous  for  many  years  after  it 
occurred,  insomuch  that  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  boys  in  the  playground,  when 
indulging  in  a  spur,  to  personate  these 
two  champions.  And  recollection  of  a 
young  gentleman  who  once,  under  my 
observation,  sustained  the  rdleol  Polking- 
horne, brings  with  it  another  exploit  of 
the  same  ingenuous  youth.  This  youth, 
being  at  the  time  a^ed  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  was  one  day  invited  to  a  private  and 
confidential  interview  by  a  lad  numbering 

*  **  Qiue  loca  (abuloaat 
Lambit  Hydaspes."  —  Hokacs. 


not  more  than  nine  or  ten  vears,  bat,  as  I 
once  heard  it  remarked  ol  him,  *' mortal 
wickut  for  his  age." 

This  wicked  one  had  asked  an  audience 
of  his  senior  that  he  might  reveal  to  him 
in  strict  and  honorable  confidence  the 
discovery  of  an  orchard  where  the  trees 
were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  whence  the 
removal  of  that  fruit  could  be  effected  *'  as 
easy  as  winking  "  by  lads  of  a  little  met- 
tle. I  regret  to  say  that  the  bigger  boy, 
instead  of  furring  the  ears  of  his  depraved 
junior,  or  giving  him  a  caution  as  to  the 
propensity  which  he  was  developing,  or 
threatening  him  with  exposure  if  the  proj- 
ect were  carried  to  act,  was  fired  at  the 
thought  of  that  **  mortal  taste  "  which 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woes, 

and  that  he  lent  a  too  favorable  ear  to  the 
promptings  of  the  younger  sinner. 

The  project  having  thus  been  enter- 
tained by  the  elder  boy,  the  next  thing 
was  to  make  a  reconnaissance  jointly ; 
after  that  to  decide  upon  particulars  of 
action.  So,  that  same  evening  did  the 
junior  conduct  his  senior  to  what  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  their  exploits.  The  orchard 
lay  in  a  retired  spot,  some  little  way  in  the 
country;  the  schoolboy  access  to  which 
was  over  fences  and  brooks,  along  hedge* 
rows,  and  round  a  copse  or  two.  The 
wealth  of  the  promised  land  had  not  been 
exaggerated  by  the  younger  spy  —  indeed, 
he  bad  invited  the  other  into  the  adven- 
ture because  he  knew  not  how,  at  bis  owa 
tender  age,  to  carry  off  or  to  dispose  of  so 
much  booty;  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was 
found  on  trial  to  be  as  remarkable  as  its 
abundance ;  and  the  young  conveyancers^ 
in  high  delight,  went  home  to  mature 
plans,  taking  with  them  on  this  occasion 
only  a  few  specimens  to  be  discussed  by 
the  way. 

A  shooting-coat,  with  many  and  large 
pockets,  was  borrowed  without  the  own- 
er's cognisance  by  the  big  boy  from  some 
member  of  his  family;  and,  though  he 
looked  a  little  over-dressed  in  this,  he 
could  manage  to  travel  in  it;  for  the  little 
boy  he  adapted  a  large  satchel,  so  that  it 
might  be  slung  over  the  shoulder  in  a 
manner  convenient  for  transport ;  and  he 
took  another  satchel  for  himself,  thus 
loading  his  own  back  unsparingly  —  but 
he  was  of  a  generous  disposition,  and  did 
not  mind  taxing  his  strength  in  a  good 
cause.  The  first  expedition  was  emi- 
nently successful.  They  brought  away  a 
severe  load,  which,  however  trying  to 
them,  seemed  to  have  hardly  detracted 
from  the  exuberance  of  the  orchard.   The 
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plenty  was  such  that  apples  could  be  taken 
off  ad  libitum^  or  more  probably  adnaU' 
senm,  provided  that  discovery  could  be 
avoided. 

They  weot  in  safety  a^aio  and  again, 
and  deposited  their  plunder  in  a  large  cup- 
board of  which  one  of  them  managed  to 
obtain  the  use  and  the  key;  and  from 
which,  by-tbe-by,  the  apples  were  later  in 
the  season  taken  to  the  dung-hill,  having 
become  disagreeable  through  decomposi- 
tion,—  but  that  is  anticipating.  While 
the  business  was  in  full  swing  the  depre- 
dations  had  to  be  suspended,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  big  boy  laming  himself  in 
some  way,  and  having  to  lay  himself  up 
for  a  season.  The  interruption  was  gall- 
iog  to  the  ardent  and  energetic  junior, 
whom,  however,  his  accomplice  encour- 
aged by  representing  that  the  apples 
would  be  all  the  better  for  hanging  another 
week  on  the  trees,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
time  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  resume  his 
attentions  to  them. 

The  week  was  fast  lapsing;  the  lame 
youth,  too,  was  fast  recovering,  but  still 
obliged  to  keep  his  leg  in  the  horizontal 
position,  and  so  confined  to  the  house, 
where  he  pursued  great  reflections  as  to 
the  hindrances  by  which  enterprise  is  apt 
to  be  checked  in  this  contrary  world,  and 
as  to  how  untoward  was  the  accident 
which  had  crippled  him  at  this  important 
conjuncture.  Sooth  to  say,  there  was 
some  reason  for  thinking  that,  as  in  Sir 
John  Falstafi's  case,  the  devil  would  not 
have  him  damned  just  then,  though  that 
was  not  the  way  in  which  the  delay  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind.  His  medita- 
tions, however,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  tendency,  were  interrupted  one  even- 
iog  by  the  entrance  of  his  sound  colleague. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  this 
ally  should  call  to  make  inquiries  concern- 
iog  his  leader's  health ;  but  there  were  an 
excitement  and  a  restlessness  in  his  man* 
ner  on  this  occasion  which  showed  that 
this  was  not  an  ordinary  call  "  to  inquire,'' 
but  an  attendance  for  business  purposes ; 
and  it  was  soon  apparent  what  the  matter 
for  discussion  was  to  be.  Alter  some 
very  short  and  not  earnest  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  lameness,  the  visitor,  who 
coald  not  settle  himself,  but  continued 
walking  at  unequal  paces  about  the  room, 
remarked,  — 

*'  I  say,  is  a  cut  with  a  reap-hook  daa- 
gerous?" 

**'Pends  upon  where  you  have  it.  Who's 

cut?" 

''A  cut  just  here,"  placing  his  hand  a 
little  below  the  waist  of  his  trousers. 


**  There  I  hang  it,  yes.  I  should  thinlc 
so,  indeed.     But,  I  say,  who's  cut?" 

"  Well,  a  laboring  man.  I  don't  know 
his  name.  I  thought  it  must  be  bad. 
Wonder  if  he'll  die." 

*' When  did  this  happen?" 

'*Last  evening." 

'*And  what  was  done?" 

"  Ah,  that  I  don't  know." 

'*  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  was 
nobody  to  help  the  man.  Why  didn't  you 
go  for  assistance,  as  you  knew  it  ?  " 

^*  Well,  you  know,  I  couldn't  very  well. 
The  man  was  chasing  me." 

"Where  was  it?" 

"In  Brickman's  field,  00  the  way  to  the 
orchard." 

"  You  infernal  dishonorable  little  sneak  1 
you've  been  ofiE  taking  apples  on  your  own 
hook.  rU  break  every  bone  in  your 
cursed  little  greedy  body  as  soon  as  I  get 
up;  mind  thatl" 

"Yes,  1  know.  But  what  do  you  think 
will  be  done  about  the  man  ?  " 

"  How  should  1  know  ?  Tell  what  hap- 
pened." 

"  Well,  I  was  coming  back  with  the  big 
bag  on  my  shoulders.  The  man  was  cut- 
ting something  on  one  side  of  the  field. 
He  saw  me,  and  gave  chase  with  the  hook 
in  bis  hand." 

"Yes;  well?" 

"  Of  course  he  gained  upon  me,  and  I 
made  for  the  little  stream,  and  jumped  it. 
He  was  close  on  my  heels  then." 

"Did  he  catch  you?" 

"No, —  I  quite  expected  it;  but  when  I 
got  a  few  yards  from  the  brook,  and  found 
he  didn't  touch  me,  1  looked  back  and  saw 
that  he  had  fallen  down  just  on  the  other 
bank.  The  hook  seemed  to  be  right  under 
him  across  where  I  told  you." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  saw  I  was  all  clear,  and  I  came 
back  as  fast  as  I  could.  1  couldn't  give 
any  alarm,  could  I  ?  or  it  would  have  been 
known  what  I'd  been  after." 

"You  infernal  little  wretch  1  you've 
killed  a  man." 

"Well,  what  shall  I  do?  I've  been 
thinking  about  it  ever  since  1  woke  this 
morning.     Should  I  go  and  give  notice?" 

"  H'm,  no.  The  whole  thing  would  be 
blown,  you  know.  Besides,  he's  dead  by 
this  lime,  and  it  wouldn't  be  of  aiy  use, 
you  little  selfish  unfeeling  reprobate ! " 

There  were  no  more  visits  to  the  or- 
chard that  summer.  The  conspirators 
were  much  on  the  alert  to  find  whether 
anything  more  transpired  concerning  the 
accident;  but  there  was  no  sort  of  alarm, 
and  they  began  to  feel  their  mioda  at  ease 
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ooce  more.  It  may  have  been  disgast  at 
this  awkward  accident  which  took  the 
flavor  oat  of  the  apples.  Something  or 
other  caused  them  to  be  neglected,  and 
their  end  was,  as  shown  above,  to  be  cast 
out  and  left  to  stew  in  their  own  juice. 

If  anybody  had  been  seriously  injured 
by  falling  on  a  reap-hook,  the  case  would 
have  been  talked  about  and  widely  known 
in  the  rural  neighborhood  where  these 
apples  were  *' conveyed ;  "  but  there  was 
never  a  rumor  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  so  it  is  believed  that  the  small  boy  in 
his  fright  did  not  see  correctlythe  position 
of  the  hook  when  the  fall  took  place. 
That  the  roan  came  down  1  quite  believe; 
and  by  his  fall  two  young  scamps  escaped 
exposure  and  punishment. 

The  younger  boy  had  an  uncle  in  India, 
and  he  used,  I  remember,  to  tell  other 
boys  that  his  uncle  owned  half  of  Bombay 
and  a  hundred  horses.  He  is  a  parson 
now,  and,  as  I  am  told,  strongly  charged 
with  ritualistic  virus.  I  trust  that  he  has 
ceased  to  covet  or  desire  or  to  appropriate 
other  men's  goods. 

MUSIC  AND  MORALS. 

I  OBSERVE  with  much  regret  that  the 
opera  is  at  present  a  very  languishing  en- 
tertainment in  this  country.  As  music  is 
prominent  among  those  ingenuas artes  the 
cultivation  of  which  heightens  civilization 
and  refines  manners,  we  can  very  ill  spare 
the  elegant  influence  which  matured  sing- 
ing exercises.  With  all  our  surprising 
advance  in  mechanical  arts  and  appliances, 
and  in  spite  of  the  much  greater  spread  of 
education  in  these  than  in  former  times, 
our  police  records  show  us  only  too  truly 
that  there  is  an  immense  degree  of  bru- 
tality in  our  population,  easy  to  be  aroused, 
and  injurious  and  disgraceful  in  its  effects. 
Refined  and  softening  amusements  are 
an  obvious  remedy  for  this  evil  — more 
potent  than  laws  or  maxims. 

One  cause  — -  perhaps  the  principal  one 
—  of  the  decline  of  the  opera  here  is  the 
enormous  remuneration  demanded  by  the 
principal  singers  of  the  day.  These  highly 
gifted  artists  have  no  doubt  a  right  to 
make  as  much  as  they  can  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  and  it  is  true  that  in  the  long  run 
they  will  find  the  rules  of  political  economy 
strong  enough  to  force  their  charges  into 
fair  consistence  with  the  means  of  the 
community.  But  while  these  rules  are 
asserting  themselves  —  a  process  which 
requires  time  —  a  good  deal  of  friction  is 
caused  by  the  efiEorts  of  individuals  or  of 
associations  to  drive  good  bargains  for 
themsclvesi  aod  the  restilt  of  this  kicking 


against  the  pricks  is  inconvenience  and 
loss  all  round.  The  guidance  of  a  little 
common  sense  might  surely  succeed  in 
averting  disagreements  where  natural 
causes,  and  nobody's  caprice  or  greed, 
create  a  difficulty.  We  are  sufiEering  just 
now,  as  is  notorious,  from  bad  trade  and 
a  great  fall  in  the  value  of  land.  We  can- 
not, amid  such  circumstances,  afford  to 
pay  for  amunement  as  in  the  days  of 
prosperity.  Therefore  the  enjoyment  of 
listening  to  enchanting  singers  must  be 
procurable  at  a  price  that  we  can  afford  to 
pay,  or  we  must  altogether  disperse  with 
it.  It  is  hardly  desirable  in  the  singers' 
own  interest  to  wean  us  from  the  custom 
of  opera-f;oing;  vet  we  shall  ere  long  be 
weaned  if  the  leading  artists  persist  in 
demanding  such  heavy  remuneration  as 
managers  in  these  days,  cannot  possibly 
recover,  with  a  profit,  from  the  public. 

I  have  heard  it  objected  to  the  line  of 
argument  which  I  am  taking  that,  although 
British  people  may  not  be  able  to  pay  io 
proportion  to  the  price  demanded,  there 
are  foreigners  who  can  and  will  contrive 
so  to  pay,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised 
or  offended  if  the  vocalists  go  where  they 
can  be  best  rewarded  for  their  exertions. 
But  I  cannot  believe  that,  reduced  as 
we  certainly  are  in  means,  any  other  na- 
tion is  better  off,  or  fairly  at  liberty  to 
spend  more  money  in  luxuries  than  our- 
selves. If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  when 
Great  Britain  staggers  at  the  pay  de- 
manded, it  must  be  beyond  the  legitimate 
means  of  all  countries.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
stars  of  the  opera  to  accept  their  share  of 
the  short  incomes  now  prevalent,  and  to 
abate  their  demands.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  raising  their  figures  again  if 
ever  the  money  shall  accumulate  in  our 
pockets  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  don't 
think  that  we  have  ever  been  ungenerous 
to  foreign  artists  when  we  have  been  able 
to  afford  indulgences,  and  they  ought  not 
to  leave  us  without  an  opera  now  that  res 
angHsta  compel  us  to  reduce  our  outlay 
on  entertainments. 

Another  remark  which  I  make  with 
some  diffidence,  as  I  have  no  pretension 
to  speak  with  authority  on  such  points, 
but  only  give  my  voice  as  one  of  the  mul- 
titude, is  that  I  do  not  think  the  opera  in 
England  has  been  quite  so  popular  as 
before  since  Wagner's  music  came  into 
vogue.  If  I  am  right  in  so  thinking,  this 
may  be  a  refiectioo  on  our  want  of  culture, 
but  is  nevertheless  a  consideration  when 
the  question  of  filling  theatres  is  under 
review.     Our  people   may  not  be  very 
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l^ady  to  confess  to  what  advanced  masi- 
ciaos,  enjoying  what  Herr  Klesmer  called 
a  wide  horizon,  might  stigmatize  as  a  de* 
praved  taste;  bat  they  will  make  their 
preference  appear  by  the  degree  of  readi- 
ness with  which  they  pay  their  money  for 
eotertainmeots.  Heavy  admission  prices 
io  hard  times  are  difBculc  enough  to  afford ; 
but  the  objection  to  paying  them  will  be 
multiplied  if  in  return  the  gratification 
obtained  should  disappoint  expectation. 

That  the  cessation  of  the  genuine  opera 
is  affecting  us  unfavorably  is  already  ap- 
parent. The  people  are  running  after 
musical  burlesques  which  are  broadly 
farcical,  and  the  composition  and  execu- 
tion of  which  must  vitiate  the  taste.  Ex- 
travagances like  this  may  be  tolerated 
while  the  majority  jot  musical  entertain- 
ments are  of  a  high  and  elevating  class ; 
but  once  they  get  the  whole  field  to  them- 
selves, they  make  things  worse  for  us 
morally  than  if  we  were  left  altogether 
without  such  amusements.  Better  be  wiih- 
oat  light  than  that  the  light  that  comes  to 
us  should  be  darkness.  We  are  deterio- 
rating in  this  respect,  and  I  know  of  no 
remedy  for  this  deterioration  except  a 
restoration  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  great 
musical  roasters,  and  a  reappearance  of 
distinguished  vocalists. 

It  is  the  more  desirable  that  civilized 
taste  should  be  fostered'*by  the  cultivation 
of  the  liberal  arts,  because  there  seems  to 
be  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  law 
to  deal  at  all  sternly  with  the  perpetrators 
of  savage  acts,  and  we  have  little  hope  of 
suppressing  these  except  by  the  operation 
o!  softening  influences.  All  ought  to  feel, 
therefore,  how  much  it  concerns  and  be- 
hoves us  to  encourage  the  love  of  music 
and  of  other  refining  pleasures.  I  take 
for  granted  that  good  reasons  exist  for  the 
eeotle  punishments  generally  inflicted  for 
barbarous  outrage ;  but  I  confess  to  never 
iiaving  understood  what  these  reasons 
are.  The  very  best  explanation,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  true,  is  that  severity  has  not 
tOf(ood  an  effect  in  repressing  crime  as 
leoity;  but  is  this  true?  If  it  be  true  of 
offences  against  the  person,  it  must  be 
equally  true  in  respect  of  theft,  cheating, 
forgery,  and  so  forth  ;  yet  we  do  not  find 
this  latter  class  of  crimes  lightly  handled 
by  the  magistrate. 

Another  apology  which  I  have  heard 
offered  for  the  mild  punishments  is  that 
the  brutalities  constantly  occur  among 
rude  companions,  and  it  may  be  the  lock 
of  any  individual  or  section  happening  for 
the  moment  to  k)e  at  disadvantage  to  re- 


ceive similar  injury;  that  is,  the  sufferers, 
if  they  had  chanced  to  bt  victors,  would 
have  been  just  as  cruel  to  their  antago- 
nists. Supposing  this  to  be  sound  rea- 
soning (about  which  I  have  my  doubts),  it 
has  no  application  to  the  acts  of  ruffianism 
frequently  perpetrated  by  savage  bands 
upon  people  of  altogether  different  habits 
and  feelings.  A  man  accidentally  on  a 
scene  of  violence  attempts  to  shield  an 
unfortunateiwoman  from  ill  usage,  refuses 
to  pay  a  heavy  ransom  for  permission  to 
go  in  peace,  or  simply  commits  the  offence 
of  being  decently  dressed  and  sober,  but 
cannot  escape  the  penalty  which  the 
roughs  in  their  wantonness  dare  to  inflict. 
And  it  is  generally  no  light  chastisement. 
Half-a-dozen  teeth  knocked  out,  an  eye 
blinded,  three  or  four  ribs  broken,  or 
insensibility  and  serious  hurt  caused  by 
kicking  and  stamping  —  these  are  the 
atrocities  with  which  quiet  people  are  fre« 
quently  visited ;  the  reports  of  which  make 
our  blood  boil ;  and  the  gentle  punishment 
awarded  for  which  makes  it  boil  again  and 
boil  more  fiercely.  The  old  idea  was  that 
sharp  punishment  does  repress  ruffianism ; 
and  if  this  be  thought  not  strictly  true  as 
to  degree,  it  may  be  true  as  to  the  kind  of 
punishment. 

It  appears  to  be  a  widely  entertained 
opinion  that  brutal  wretches,  who  defy 
other  correction,  quail  beneath  the  lash. 
It  was  said  to  be  the  cat  that  stopped 
garroting.  Then,  if  the  cat  be  really  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  why  not  apply  it  to 
evil-doers  who  are  not  only  terrible  to 
their  victims,  but  who,  by  familiarizing 
our  people  with  ruffianism,  lamentably 
retard  our  social  advancement.  The  argu- 
ment that  such  a  punishment  is  degrading 
and  destructive  of  self-respect  falls  to  the 
ground  when  the  criminal  is  known  to 
have  already  degraded  himself  and  to  be 
an  example  likely  to  degrade  others.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  find  out  how  a  villain 
of  this  kind  can  be  made  to  smart;  it  is 
folly,  after  the  discovery  may  have  been 
made,  not  to  use  the  means  which  may 
relieve  society  of  much  barbarism. 

I  think  we  have  pretty  well  outlived  the 
old,  thick-headed  idea  that  the  march  of 
civilization  is  the  march  towards  effemi- 
nacy. I  am  old  enough  to  have  heard 
such  a  sentiment  propounded  on  occasions 
when  the  public  mind  has  been  directed 
to  the  suppression  of  practices  which  had 
become  repugnant  to  the  advanced  times. 
'*  Where  is  all  this  to  end  ?  "  it  was  asked ; 
'*in  our  endeavor  after  a  fancied  polish 
and  an  enlightened  way  of  life  we  are 
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dissolving  the  maoliness  and  vigor  which 
have  given  us  the  means  of  being  refined 
and  dainty."  But  there  is  no  need  of  ad- 
hering to  primitive  manners  as  an  antidote 
to  Sybaritism.  There  were  peoples  who 
sank  into  sloth  and  sensuality  even  in  the 
ancient  days,  which  we  are  bidden  to  note 
as  the  stout  times  of  pristine  virtue,  when 
the  luxuries  and  comforts  which  are 
thought  to  be  debasing  us  now  did  not 
exist.  Every  age,  we  may  rely  on  it,  has 
its  proper  means  of  keeping  up  the  courage 
of  a  people  ;  to  linger  for  this  purpose  in 
the  practices  of  bygone  days  is  anachro- 
nism. If  we  to«day  find  ourselves  sepa- 
rated from  the  old  feats  of  hardihood 
which  delighted  and  tried  our  fathers  in 
restricted  fields,  we  have  yet  the  daring 
and  the  energy  which  carry  us  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps,  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
Andes  ;  which  have  pushed  iron  roads  all 
round,  and  up  and  down,  the  world ;  which 
have  sought  and  endured  arctic  rigor  and 
equatorial  rays.  When  the  day  of  trial 
cumes,  our  men  know  how  to  encounter  it, 
and  to  prove  that  if  wealth  has  accumu- 
lated men  have  not  decayed.  If  our  cen- 
tury abounds  with  inventions  to  make  life 
easy  and  pleasant,  it  abounds  also  with 
instances  of  achievement  and  endurance 
which  enable  us  to  look  back  without 
shame  on  vikings,  paladins,  and  bucca- 
neers. Hardly  a  month  passes  in  which 
we  do  not  obtain  some  striking  evidence 
that  we  have  not  degenerated.  Only  re- 
cently I  was  greatly  impressed  by  words 
in  the  report  of  General  Brackenbury  on 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  who 
composed  **the  River  Column  "  which  he 
led  from  Merawi  to  Huellaand  back  last 
year.  **  I  cannot,*'  says  the  general,  **  close 
this  report  without  dwelling  upon  the 
splendid  behavior  of  the  regimental  offi- 
cers, non-commissioned  officers,  and  men 
of  this  column.  The  life  of  the  men  has 
been  one  of  incessant  toil  from  the  first  to 
the  last  day  of  the  expedition.  In  ragged 
clothing,  scarred  and  blistered  by  the  sun 
and  rough  work,  they  have  worked  with 
constant  cheerfulness  and  unceasing  en- 
ergy. Their  discipline  has  been  beyond 
reproach." 

Many  of  the  soldiers  who  earned  this 
good  report  were,  I  take  it,  marched, 
immediately  before  the  expedition  took 
place,  out  of  London  and  other  large 
towns,  where  no  doubt  they  had  indulged 
in  the  luxuries  and  comforts  familiar  to 
men  in  their  respective  ranks  of  life  ;  yet 
they  appear  to  have  answered  unflinch- 
ingly and   capably  to  the  call  of   duty 


directly  it  was  made.  Indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  can  ever  hurt  our 
bodies  by  advancing  in  civilization  as  long 
as  our  minds  and  dispositions  retain  their 
enterprising  and  vigorous  character.  It 
is  on  the  spirit  that  bad  influences  take 
fell  effect,  stifling  generosity,  courage,  and 
laudable  ambition.  And  against  such  in- 
fluences we  have  need  to  be  on  our  guard 
more  than  against  delicious  living.  For 
there  are  many  who  would  create  and 
spread  among  us  a  poison  of  poltroonery 
and  selfishness,  against  which,  if  it  should 
make  head.  Spartan  simplicity  is  no  surer 
shield  than  metropolitan  luxury  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  If  we  are  to  suffer 
degradation  it  will  not  be  through  faring 
sumptuously  or  by  lying  on  soft  couches, 
but  by  entertaining  class  hatreds,  by  los- 
ing sight  of  our  rights  and  our  honor,  and 
by  subjecting  ourselves  to  a  moral  efifemi- 
nacy  which  goes  before  deterioration  of 
the  body. 

WANTED,  A  PRONOUN. 

There  can  be  but  few  writers  of  En- 
glish who  have  not  perceived  the  difficulty 
occasioned  by  our  want  of  a  personal  and 
possessive  pronoun  common  in  gender. 
Where  the  noun  happens  to  be  common 
in  gender  and  of  the  singular  number,  we 
must,  in  order  to  be  accurate,  use  two 
pronouns,  and  write  "he  or  she,"  **  him 
or  her,"  or  "his  or  her,"  for  there  is 
no  pronoun  that  unites  the  two  genders. 
Thus  we  have  to  use  two  pronouns  to 
represent  the  one  noun,  which  is  cum- 
brous and  in  a  degree  destructive  of  the 
convenience  to  serve  which  pronouns  have 
been  invented. 

What  I  mean  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  "  Every  person  likes  to 
have  his  or  her  own  way."  If  it  were  to 
be  written,  "  Every  person  likes  to  have 
his  own  way,"  females  would  be  shut  out 
from  the  axiom ;  if  "  her  own  way,"  males 
would  be  shut  out.  Again  we  have  to 
say,  "A  writer  ought  to  set  forth  in  clear 
terms  what  he  or  she  may  mean;"  and 
"If  a  witness  has  once  spoken  falsely, 
we  do  not  afterwards  believe  him  or  her." 

The  want  of  a  neater  expression  Is  often 
(only  too  often)  met  by  usin^  the  pronoun 
/^ey  or  tAeir.  It  this  is  done,  the  sam- 
ples which  I  have  given  above  would  t>e 
changed  to  "  Every  person  likes  to  have 
their  own  way;"  "A  writer  ought  to  set 
forth  in  clear  terms  what  they  mean," 
and  "  If  a  witness  has  once  spoken  falsely, 
we  do  not  afterwards  believe  them."  liut 
this  is  incorrect  and  inelegant;  because 
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ikeir  is  a  plural  word,  and  by  using  it  10 
this  way  we  gain  a  commuoity  of  gender 
at  the  expense  of  a  confusion  of  number. 
The  use  of  their  in  this  way  proves,  bow- 
ever,  the  pressure  of  the  want  of  which  I 
spoke.  And  the  question  next  occurs. 
What  better  can  we  do  to  remedy  it? 
Having;  thought  a  little  00  the  subject,  I 
will  offer  a  suggestion,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  we  have  in  the  language  an  indefi- 
nite pronoun  —  viz.,  ^n^  — and  we  say 
"one  thinks,"  '* one's  own,"  "it  wearies 
one,"  and  so  00.  Now,  without  any  great 
violence  to  this  pronoun,  we  might  per- 
haps extend  its  use  so  that  it  might  stand 
for**  be  or  she,*' or  "him  or  her,"  or  for 
the  possess! ves  "his  or  her.*'  If  this 
were  allowed,  the  sentences  given  by  me 
as  examples  would  read,  "  Every  person 
likes  to  have  one's  own  way ;  '*  "  A  writer 
ought  to  set  forth  in  clear  terms  what  one 
may  mean ; "  and  "  If  a  witness  has  once 
spoken  falsely,  we  do  not  afterwards  be- 
lieve one."  Whatever  word  may  be  adopt- 
ed will  sound  strange  when  first  used  in 
that  sense,  but  the  ear  would  not  be  long 
in  becoming  reconciled  to  it. 

The  obvious  objection  to  the  proposal 
is  that  as  the  word  one  is  already  a  nu- 
meral and  an  indeterminate  pronoun,  the 
use  of  it  as  a  common  personal  or  posses- 
sive might  be  confusing  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  use  it  in  two  senses  in  the 
same  sentence.  This  objection  is  most 
simply  met  by  the  remark  that,  if  they, 
them,  or  their  can  bear  the  two  uses,  as 
inelegantly  it  is  so  often  made  to  do,  one 
can  bear  them  with  greater  ease;  because 
one,  as  pronoun,  does  not  occur  with  any- 
thing l{ke  the  same  frequency  as  they, 
them,  or  their;  and  confusion  may  be 
avoided  by  substituting  another  indeter- 
minate pronoun  or  an  impersonal  verb  for 
the  indeterminate  one  if  it  should  happen 
to  be  applicable  in  two  senses  in  the  same 
sentence.  For  instance,  "one  thinks" 
may  t)e  converted  into  "all  think,"  "peo- 
ple think,"  "  we  think,"  or  "  it  is  believed." 

If  my  suggestion  should  prove  faulty 
or  unacceptable,  I  should  be  glad  if  some- 
body would  be  at  the  pains  of  inventing 
one  that  would  suit  the  case. 


From  The  Spectator. 
JEWISH  FOLK-MEDICINE. 

Meoicine-mongering  of  one  kind  and 
another  has  always  been  a  Jewish  special- 
ity, and  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 


quacks,  whose  prescriptions  may  be  found 
in  the  Talmud,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  orthodox  Jew  has  stuck  to  his  belief 
in  popular  remedies  and  occult  physicking 
with  all  the  pertinacity  of  his  pertinacious 
race.  Western  Hebrews  have  emanci- 
pated themselves  more  qr  less  from  these 
and  cognate  superstitious  notions  ;  but  in 
south-eastern  Europe,  and  more  especially 
in  Palestine,  folk-medicine,  as  it  is  eu- 
phemistically called,  flourishes  in  this 
nineteenth  century  among  all  classes  and 
sections  of  Jews  to  an  extent  simply  in- 
credible to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
inner  life  of  Oriental  Jewdom.  In  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  Eastern  ghetti, 
the  materia  medica  of  archaic  and  old- 
world  quackery  is  still  in  high  repute; 
dogs*  liver,  cow-heel,  earthworms,  hares' 
feet,  goats'  fat,  live  ants,  human  bones, 
cocks'  wings,  doves'  dung,  powdered 
mummy,  wolves'  entrails,  and  parings  of 
asses'  hoofs,  rank  high  among  approved 
remedies  in  cases  of  sickness.  And,  if 
variety  be,  as  the  adage  asserts,  charming, 
then  the  popular  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Oriental  Jew  may  undoubtedly  lay  claim 
to  that  quality,  since  its  contents  ranjre 
from  dog's-head  broth  to  the  dew  that  falls 
upon  Elijah's  grave  on  Mount  Carmel, 
and  from  a  stew  of  fishes'  eyes  to  a  poul- 
tice of  goats'  excrement.  The  chief  re- 
positories of  the  system  of  occult  medicine 
among  the  Jews  are  the  so-styled  gab- 
betes,  elderly  persons  who  attend  the 
sick  and  dying,  and  perform  the  last 
offices  for  the  dead.  There  are  few  ills 
to  which  flesh  —  Jewish  flesh — is  heir 
but  they  have  a  remedy  for,  whether  it  be 
a  wart  on  the  nose  or  a  fit  of  colic,  a  low 
fever  or  a  brutal  husband.  And  where 
they  are  at  fault  there  is  always  some 
chosid  or  "  pious  man,"  who  can  furnish 
forth  an  appropriate  prescription  or  mystic 
formula  of  due  efficacy. 

\tk  cases  of  obstinate  and  long-stand- 
ing illness  the  grand  specific  among  the 
Jews  of  Turkey  and  Palestine  is  the 
indolka  or  indolkado*  This  is  a  kind 
of  ceremony,  oblation,  and  prayer  rolled 
into  one,  and  a  most  curious  sample  of 
genuine  folk-medicine.  The  house  in 
which  the  patient  is  lying  is  cleared  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  everybody,  relatives 
and  friends  included,  leaves  it.  Even 
strangers  living  in  the  same  court  quit  it 
for  the  time  being.  When  all  are  gone, 
and  the  sufferer  is  quite  alone,  an  elderly 
woman  accustomed  to  the  business  enters 
the  sick  chamber,  and  sees  that  there  are 
no  religious  books  about,  and  nothing  that 
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can  suggest  devout  thought.  She  then 
procures  some  wheat,  barley,  salt,  sugar, 
water,  honey,  and  fat,  as  well  as  six  eggs. 
About  midnight  she  takes  the  ingredients, 
excepting  the  eggs,  mixes  them  all  to- 
gether, and  spreads  a  little  round  about 
the  bed,  on  thq  threshold,  and  in  each 
of  the  four  corners,  repeating  all  the 
time  the  following  formula:  **I  implore 
of  you,  you  masters,  to  have  pity  and  com- 
passion upon  the  soul  of  So-ana-so,  son  of 
So-and-so ;  forgive  the  sin  he  has  commit- 
ted against  you,  and  restore  his  soul,  his 
strength,  and  his  health ;  let  this  honey 
sweeten  your  mouth,  this  wheat  feed  your 
cattle,  and  this  salt  create  peace  and  love 
between  you  and  us/'  She  then  breaks 
an  egg  in  each  corner,  prostrates  herself 
upon  the  floor  and  kisses  it,  exclaiming, 
**  Let  this  soul  be  instead  of  that.**  The 
ceremony  is  repeated  three,  seven,  or 
nine  nights,  according  as  the  patient  re- 
covers or  no.  It  is  an  expensive  remedy, 
the  charge  of  the  person  undertaking  it 
being  twenty  francs.  Poor  people  content 
themselves  with  simply  putting  a  little 
salt  and  water  on  the  doorstep,  and  re- 
peating the  same  words.  In  more  serious 
cases  recourse  is  bad  to  the  indolka  gido- 
laky  a  somewhat  similar  ceremony.  The 
house  is  nicely  arranged,  the  sick  person 
dressed  in  new  white  garments,  wax  tapers 
are  lighted,  and  sweet-smelling  spices  are 
strewed  about  the  chamber.  At  midnight 
a  black  cock  is  slaughtered  and  the  blood 
is  smeared  upon  doorpost  and  walls,  while 
the  formula  **  This  soul  for  that,"  is  re- 
peated as  before.  In  some  instances  the 
ceremony  is  performed  in  every  house 
which  the  sunerer  has  occupied  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  in  order  that  the  offend- 
ed powers,  to  whom  the  disease  is,  of 
course,  ascribed,  may  be  properly  molli- 
fied. 

For  common  ailments  the  Jew  has  a 
wide  choice  of  simple  and  inexpensive 
remedies.  If  sufifering  from  an  ordinary 
attack  of  feverishness  in  spring  or  autumn, 
he  has  only  to  go  to  the  nearest  stream, 
procure  a  black  ant  and  a  piece  of  hollow 
reed,  and  then  put  the  ant  inside  the  reed, 
securely  closing  both  ends.  He  must 
throw  this  into  the  water,  saying,  *'  My 
load  upon  thee  and  thy  load  upon  me.*' 
If  this  should  not  efifect  a  cure,  he  is  rec- 
ommended to  anoint  himself  with  an  un- 
guent of  suet  soaked  in  the  milk  of  a 
woman  suckling  a  male  child.  For  a 
bilious  attack,  the  sufferer  has  to  drink 
night  and  morning  a  tumbler  of  water, 
with  a  live  grasshopper  in  it.    lo  this  com- 


plaint, too,  the  ordinary  red  earth-worm  is 
in  high  repute.  It  is  gathered  after  heavy 
rain,  roasted  over  a  fire  and  pounded,  aod 
then  taken  in  wine.  If  the  attack  culmi- 
nate  in  jaundice,  the  patient  takes  an  apple, 
fasting,  on  three  consecutive  morninf^s ; 
with  the  first  he  swallows  nine  gnats,  with 
the  second  six, and  with  the  third,  again, 
three.  This  is  regarded  as  an  infallible 
specific.  Eye  affections  are  very  preva- 
lent among  the  Jews  of  south-eastero 
Europe  and  Syria;  and  those  afflicted  with 
ophthalmia  or  partial  blindness  invariably 
try  an  old  recipe  dating  from  Talmudic 
times,  and  strongly  recommended  by  the 
orthodox.  The  sufferer  goes  into  the 
street,  and  a  friend  ties  one  end  of  a  cord 
to  his  left  leg.  The  other  end  is  attached 
to  a  dog,  preferably  black.  Seven  piecea 
of  meat,  obtained  from  seven  differeot 
houses,  are  then  eaten  by  the  patient,  the 
dog  is  set  loose,  and  the  person  perform- 
ing the  ceremony  calls  out,  "  Bliodoeaa 
of  So-and-so,  son  of  So-and-so,  depart  from 
him  into  the  eyes  of  the  dog."  For  simple 
cases  of  sore  eyes,  a  poultice  of  dove's 
dung  mingled  with  honey  is  extremely 
popular.  For  toothache  there  are  several 
infallible  cures.  An  elderly  person  takes 
a  nail  and  hammers  it  into  the  wall  of  the 
room,  repeating  the  words,  **  Adar  gar 
vedar  gar,"  and  then  adds,  "  Even  as 
this  nail  is  firm  in  the  wall  and  is  not  felt, 
so  let  the  teeth  of  So-and-so,  son  of  So- 
and'so,  be  firm  in  his  mouth,  and  give  him 
neither  pain  nor  uneasiness."  The  fol-. 
lowing  formula,  repeated  three  times,  is 
also  highly  recommended :  "  Gadash,  ga- 
lash,  galsh  yegad  ugdar  galish  gadish." 
The  meaning  of  these  words  aj)d  their 
application  we  have  never  been  able  to 
discover.  Some  Jews  who  suffer  from 
toothache  go  to  a  tree  near,  cut  a  thin  slip 
of  wood  from  under  the  bark,  and  put  it 
in  the  hollow  of  the  aching  tooth,  so  as  to 
cause  blood  to  fiow.  The  splinter  is  thea 
reinserted  in  the  tree,  with  the  words 
"  Dobru wetter  maladik." 

Owing  to  bad  food,  bad  water,  and  dirty 
surroundings,  Elastern  Jews  are  very  liable 
to  boils  and  abscesses;  and  the  popular 
remedies  in  these  cases  are  more  remark- 
able for  their  actual  nastiness  than  for 
their  possible  efficacy.  The  great  curative 
agent,  in  fact,  is  dogs'  excrement,  tem- 
pered sometimes  with  honey,  sometimes 
with  fat  or  oil.  An  outward  application  of 
this  stuff,  in  conjunction  with  a  medicine 
of  ox-tail  ashes  in  wine,  is  considered 
the  thing.  For  hoarseness  and  complaints 
of  the  throat  and  air  passages,  an  approved 
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prescription  is  to  take  a  new  plate,  write 
00  it  with  ink  the  three  mystic  names, 
compounded  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  "  Ain, 
Yod,  Aleph,"  "Vau,  Tetb,"  and"Teth, 
Yod,  Koph ; "  then  wash  them  out  with 
wine,  and  after  adding  three  grains  of  a 
citron  used  at  the  Tabernacle  festival, 
drink  the  beverage.  Fits,  epileptic  and 
ordinary,  are  treated  after  the  following 
fashion.  The  patient's  head  is  covered, 
and  a  pious  neighbor  stands  by  the  bed- 
side, while  the  **  practitioner  "  called  in 
recites  this  invocation:  *'  In  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Israel,  in  the  name  of  the 
angel  Raphael,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
hosts  of  Heaven,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
One  hidden  and  concealed,  I  adjure  you 
to  quit  the  body  of  Soand-so,  the  son  of 
So<ind-so,  to  qait  him  at  once  and  without 
doing  him  hurt ;  and  if  you  do  not  go,  J 
corse  you  with  the  curse  of  the  tribunal 
above  and  of  the  tribunal  below,  and  with 
the  curse  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun." 
In  cases  of  severe  prostration  and  debility, 
pounded  mummy  and  human  bones  are 
administered;  but  this  is  considered  a 
very  dangerous  medicine,  and  great  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  prevent  evil  spirits 
ioteHering  with  the  patient,  or  hindering 
his  recovery.  The  mummy  is  pounded  in 
a  mortar--* or  if  human  bones  are  em- 
ployed, they  are  first  calcined  —  and 
beaten  up  with  honey  and  spice.  The 
compound  is  then  put  into  a  new  vessel, 
never  before  used  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, and  placed  outside  the  house,  on  top 
oi  the  roof,  overnight,  so  that  the  heavy 
dew  may  fall  upon  it.  It  is  then  divided 
in  nine  portions  and  taken  on  nine  suc- 
cessive nights.  On  the  last  evening,  and 
before  the  medicine  is  administered,  the 
sick  person  is  washed  and  dressed  in 
white  garments  from  head  to  foot.  And 
as  this  is  considered  the  critical  period, 
two  men  or  women  sit  up  all  night  in  the 
room,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  demons 
vho  are  on  the  watch  for  their  prey.  If  it 
be  a  man  who  is  sick,  no  woman  is  suf- 
fered to  enter  the  house  during  the  whole 
piDedays.  When  all  other  remedies  fail, 
it  is  sometimes  the  custom  among  Pales- 
tinian Jews  to  take  the  patient  to  the  grave 
of  Elijah  the  prophet  on  Mount  Carmel, 
and  leave  bim  there  alone  three  days  and 
nights. 

The  maladies  of  children  are  quite  a 
speciality  of  Jewish  folk-medicine.  There 
is  00  complaint  incidental  to  youth  but  the 
Jewish  medicine-monger  has  the  cure  at 
his  or  her  fingers'  ends.  Indeed,  long 
before  the  child  is  born,  the  mother-ex- 


pectant is  the  recipient  of  many  little 
attentions  designed  to  ensure  the  safety 
and  health  of  her  offspring.  The  elderly 
ladies  who  attend  to  these  matters  procure 
a  small  quantity  of  dung  or  clay,  and  put 
it  in  a  pot  under  the  bed  for  three  nights. 
In  a  second  vessel  they  then  place  some 
wheat  and  pieces  of  bread,  and  in  a  third 
a  very  small  quantity  of  water.  The  in- 
gredients are  then  kneaded  together  and 
formed  into  the  shape  of  a  dog,  or  any 
other  animal  agreed  upon.  This  is  con- 
sidered useful  as  a  precaution  against 
fright  or  mishap  during  accouchement. 
If  an  infant  after  birth  shows  signs  of 
weakness  or  disease,  it  is  taken  to  a  newly 
married  man  —  one  married  not  more  than 
a  fortnight.  He  bites  as  gently  as  may  be 
the  infant's  little  finger,  and  kisses  it  on 
the  forehead.  A  little  water  is  then 
poured  over  the  child's  neck,  and  the  man 
drinks  it,  thus  charming  away  the  little 
one's  complaint.  In  default  of  a  newly 
married  person,  the  father  of  a  child  bora 
within  three  weeks  is  competent  to  act. 
During  circumcision,  and  after,  bleeding 
is  sometimes  troublesome,  in  which  case 
there  is  the  following  curious  formula  to 
be  recited,  with  the  infant's  face  towards 
the  north :  **  Seven  brothers  strove  one 
with  another,  they  wounded  one  another, 
and  they  bandaged  one  another,  so  that  no 
blood  came ;  in  like  manner  stay  the  blood 
of  this  child,  the  son  of  So-and-so,  and 
grant  him  a  speedy  recovery."  If  a  child, 
as  it  grows  older,  shows  signs  of  debility 
or  wasting,  a  dog's  bead  is  boiled  in  a 
cauldron  of  water,  and  the  body  well 
washed  in  the  broth  thus  prepared.  For 
tapeworm  in  children,  there  is  an  invoca- 
tion used  running  thus:  **  In  the  name  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob!  Three 
worms  plagued  Job  and  consumed  his 
flesh;  one  was  red,  one  black,  and  one 
white,  yet  of  all  was  he  relieved.  Even 
so  relieve  the  son  of  So-and-so  from  the 
worms  that  infest  and  consume  him." 
Young  people  liable  to  fits  are  held  to  be 
benefited  by  mixing  with  their  food  a 
small  quantity  of  wolfs  liver,  calcined  and 
pounded  until  fine  as  flour,  especially  if, 
in  addition,  they  have  a  hair  of  a  black 
dog  sewn  in  their  garments.  The  for- 
mulas used  in  such  cases  are,  however, 
like  the  items  of  an  auctioneer's  cata- 
logues, too  numerous  to  mention. 

As  a  matter  of  delicacy,  nothing  has 
been  said  of  popular  remedies  for  female 
ailments.  Easterns  are  not  over-nice  in 
referring  to  such  things,  and  any  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  complaints  and  cures  in- 
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eluded  ID  this  divtsioD  of  Jewish  folk- 
medicine  would  prove  embarrassiog.  Be 
it,  therefore,  understood  that  the  popular 
medicine  of  the  Jews  by  no  means  neglects 
the  fairer  half  of  the  community,  and  pre- 
scribes for  their  special  behoof  and  bene- 
fit such  delicacies  as  fishes'  eyes  pounded 
and  mixed  with  wine,  radishes  in  cream, 
cocks*  wings  roasted  and  pounded,  saffron 
soaked  in  goats'  fat,  wire  worms  in  wine ; 
poultices,  emulsions,  and  liniments  of 
every  conceivable  degree  of  nastiness, 
and  prayer  formulas  innumerable.  As  a 
curiosity  —  though  not  a  *'  remedy  "  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word  —  a  common 
Jewish  recipe  for  improving  a  brutal  hus- 
band may  conclude  these  jottings.  Let 
the  wife  cut  the  nails  of  her  fingers  and 
toes,  burn  them  in  a  fire,  preserve  the 
ash,  and  then  when  her  husband  is  not 
looking,  let  her  put  this  ash  in  a  plate  of 
food  before  him,  so  that  he  eat  it.  Then 
she  must  take  some  garment  of  her  hus- 
band which  is  all  black,  tie  a  stone  in  it 
tightly,  and  say  these  words :  "  As  this 
stone  is  bound  so  that  it  cannot  move,  so 
may  my  husband,  So4ind-so,  son  of  So- 
and-so,  be  bound  in  his  tongue  that  it 
cannot  curse  me,  and  in  his  arms  that  they 
cannot  hurt  me." 


From  Cbamben*  JonmaL 
QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  KEYS. 

The  time-honored  ceremony  that  is  still 
observed  when  the  gates  of  her  Majesty's 
Tower  of  London  are  "  locked  up "  is 
probably  not  unfamiliar  to  the  public. 
What  actually  occurs,  however,  can  be 
witnessed  by  a  very  limited  number  of 
persons  who  are  not  resident  within  the 
Tower;  for  a  night's  immurement  in  that 
celebrated  feudal  **  strength  "  is  essential 
in  order  that  the  proceedings  of  the  **es 
cort  for  the  keys"  may  be  satisfactorily 
seen  and  heard,  the  verbal  portion  of  the 
formalities  being  by  no  means  the  least 
important.  But  the  present  writer  having 
frequently  been  called  upon  to  accompany 
the  queen's  keys  in  their  nightly  peram- 
bulations, has  enjoyed  opportunities,  not 
open  to  all,  for  viewing  the  curious  cere- 
mony of  **  locking  up  "  from  the  best  pos- 
sible vantage-ground.  A  brief  sketch  of 
the  somewhat  unique  details  connected 
with  it  may  perhaps  prove  interesting  to 
the  uninitiated  reader. 

When  not  engaged  in  making  their  mid- 
night or  early  moroing  progresses,  the 


queen's  keys  are  deposited  in  the  resi. 
dence  of  the  deputy  constable  of  the  for 
tress.  Not  very  remarkable  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  this  house 
stands  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the 
weather-beaten  walls  of  the  white  Tower 
—  the  famous  Norman  "keep "that  can 
boast  of  eight  centuries' authentic  history, 
and  around  which  as  a  nucleus  the  various 
other  buildings  now  collectively  known  as 
the  *'  Tower"  have  from  time  to  time  been 
erected.  And  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
keys  overlooks  the  spot  —  now  inclosed 
by  a  railing  — where  so  many  political 
offences,  real  or  imputed,  have  been  ex- 
piated on  the  block.  The  keys,  when 
brought  forth,  are  invariably  carried  by  a 
warder,  who  is  a  member  of  the  corps  of 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  or  beefeaters,  as 
they  are  familiarly  called.  It  may  quite 
fairly  be  said  that  the  antiquated,  but  pic- 
turesque, costume  of  these  men  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  "sights"  of  the  Tower; 
though  in  recent  times  the  garments  have 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  shorn  of 
their  medixval  characteristics.  Besides 
the  onerous  duty  of  carrying  the  queen's 
keys,  the  beefeaters  are  in  other  wavs 
employed  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Tower;  among  other  things,  they  exer- 
cise—  or  at  least  they  used  to  exercise  — 
a  sort  of  supervision  over  the  visitors  who 
fiock  into  it  on  "  open  "  days.  Beyond 
its  gates  they  take  part  in  certain  state 
ceremonials ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  assist 
in  the  periodical  searching  of  the  vaults 
underneath  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
thus  materially  helping  to  keep  alive  the 
remembrance  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  the  cel- 
ebrated "treason  and  plot  "in  which  he 
was  so  deeply  implicated.  That  neither 
the  supervision  nor  the  search  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  has  been  sufficiently  well 
demonstrated  by  events  of  recent  occurs 
rence. 

By  the  main  guard,  which  occupies  a 
guardhouse  distant  about  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  constable's  quarters,  the  keys 
are  provided  with  an  armed  escort  on  the 
occasions  on  which  they  venture  into  the 
open  air.  This  guard  is  "  mounted " 
daily  by  some  thirty  soldiers;  they  are 
furnished  by  a  regiment  stationed  in  the 
adjacent  barracks,  which  were  constructed 
to  replace  other  buildings  totally  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  that  made  such  havoc 
in  the  Tower  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 
Over  and  above  attending  to  the  royal 
keys,  the  members  of  the  guard  have  other 
and  perhaps  equally  responsible  duties  to 
perform,  being  in  a  general  way  answera- 
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ble  for  the  secaiity  of  the  fortress  and  its 
contents  during  the  twenty  four  hours 
they  continue  "on  guard."  One  very  Im- 
portant item  in  their  tour  of  duty  may 
here  be  mentioned  —  this  is  the  protection 
of  the  Jewel  House,  within  which  are  kept 
articles  of  almost  fabulous  value,  includ- 
ing the  regalia  and  the  remarkable  Kohi- 
noor  diamond.  So  low  in  the  ceiling  is 
the  entrance  to  this  Eldorado,  that  sol- 
diers of  short  stature  are  selected  to  stand 
as  sentries  therein  ;  for  a  tall  man  bearing 
arms  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
apt  to  excite  the  ridicule  rather  than  the 
awe  of  the  visitors  who  are  conducted 
into  the  place  by  the  beefeaters.  The 
main  guard,  as  its  title  implies,  is  the 
principal  one;  but  two  other  distinct 
guards  are  maintained  in  the  Tower;  and 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
what  follows,  to  rapidly  glance  at  these. 
One  of  them  mounts  at  the  drawbridge  — 
a  structure  that  no  longer  exists,  and  of 
which,  indeed,  the  guard  itself  seems  to 
be  the  sole  memento.  The  party  is  what 
is  termed  a  "  corporal's '*  guard.  The 
other,  known  as  the  spur  guard,  occupies 
a  group  of  buildings  which  probably  rep- 
resent the  ancient  barbican  of  the  strong- 
hold. It  is  a  '*  sergeant*s  "  guard,  and  is 
entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  two 
outer  gates,  to  which  we  shall  have  to 
refer  later  on. 

When  the  main  guard  enters  upon  its 
duties  in  the  forenoon,  certain  men  are 
detailed  to  act  when  required  as  an  escort 
for  the  keys.  Their  services  in  this  re 
spect  are  not,  however,  called  upon  till 
the  near  approach  of  midnight.  But  when 
the  clock  on  the  white  Tower  begins  to 
chime  a  quarter  to  twelve,  the  word 
**  Keys ! "  uttered  in  a  stentorian  tone  by  a 
sergeant  rouses  the  soldiers,  who  are  usu- 
ally slumbering  with  much  apparent  com- 
fort on  the  wooden  guard-bed.  In  a  few 
moments  they  are  transferred  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  building,  fully  accoutred,  and 
accompanied  by  a  youthful  drummer,  who 
bears  a  rather  dusty  lantern  which  he  has 
hastily  lit.  Perhaps  the  lantern  may  be 
regarded  mainly  as  a  sort  of  relic  of  the 
times  when  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
afiForded  the  only  available  light  on  the 
route  traversed  by  the  keys.  But  the  way 
is  now  amply  illuminated  by  gas  lamps  of 
the  ordinary  pattern ;  and  the  not  very 
brilliant  lantern  might,  without  very  seri- 
ous disadvantage,  be  dispensed  with. 
Having  drawn  up  his  somewhat  drowsy 
men,  the  sergeant  has  now  to  wait  for  the 
officer,  if  that  individual  in  authority  has 


not  already  appeared.  The  interval,  if 
any,  is  employed  by  the  soldiers  in  yawn- 
ing, or  in  bestowing  a  finishing  touch  upon 
the  adjustment  of  their  accoutrements, 
which  have  no  doubt  become  slightly  dis- 
placed during  their  owner's  late  "changes 
of  front "  on  the  guard-bed.  When  pres- 
ent, the  captain  of  the  guard  —  having 
ascertained  that  the  escort  is  likewise 
"present,"  or  complete  in  number  — 
marches  off  thej  little  party  towards  the 
constable's  house.  There  the  soldiers  are 
met  by  the  warder,  suspended  from  whose 
hand,  as  he  descends  the  steps,  the  queen's 
keys  jingle  merrily. 

At  this  juncture,  the  sergeant  commands 
his  subordinates,  whom  he  has  halted  for 
a  moment,  to  **  present  arms  ; "  and  the 
beefeater  takes  post  a  little  in  advance  of 
his  protectors,  who  forthwith  set  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  gates.  The  first  sen- 
try to  be  passed  stands  expectant  under 
the  veranda  at  the  entrance  to  the  guard- 
room, where  is  also  the  whole  guard  not 
elsewhere  engaged;  it  has  been  "turned 
out "  to  do  honor  to  the  keys.  When  the 
sentry  sees  the  escort,  headed  by  the  lan- 
tern, coming  very  near  to  his  post,  he 
calls  out:  "Halt!  who  comes  there?" 
not,  **  Who ^it?^j  there?"  the  popular  ac- 
ceptation ofa  military  challenge,  perhaps 
derived  from  the  words  used  in  like  con- 
tingencies by  sentinels  of  certain  Conti- 
nental armies.  The  advancing  party  is 
brought  to  a  stand-still  by  this  summons; 
and  the  warder,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  envel- 
oped in  the  folds  of  an  antiquated-looking 
cloak,  replies,  in  a  kind  of  sepulchral  tone 
of  voice,  "Keys."  "Whose  keys?"  in- 
quires the  soldier,  who  is  meanwhile  stand- 
ing with  his  piece  at  the  "port"  —  an 
attitude  preparatory  to  assuming  that  of 
the  "charge."  The  warder  answers: 
"  Queen  Victoria's  keys."  But  even  now 
the  escort  is  not  permitted  to  proceed  on 
its  journey;  for  the  obdurate  sentry,  com- 
ing down  to  the  charge,  makes  the  de- 
mand:  "Stand,  Queen  Victoria's  keys. 
Advance  one  and  give  the  countersign." 
The  password,  being  well  known  to  the 
warder,  is  of  course  given,  and  the  sen- 
try cries:  "Pass,  Queen  Victoria's  keys. 
All's  well."  After  the  above  dialogue  has 
come  to  a  termination,  the  keys  are  con- 
veyed past  the  guardhouse,  being  in  their 
transit  saluted  by  the  assembled  guard, 
which  is  then  "turned  in." 

Before  the  beefeater  and  the  escort 
have  marched  twenty  yards,  further  ob- 
structions delay  their  progress.  These 
fresh  obstacles  appear  in  the  forms  of  the 
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▼igilaat  sentinels  at  the  Jewel  House  and 
at  the  Traitors'  Gate;  which  latter  was 
once  used  for  the  admission  of  traitors 
brought  down  the  river  from  Westmins- 
ter. In  succession,  each  of  the  soldiers 
challenges  in  the  same  way  as  his  com- 
rade at  the  main  guard.  And  when  the 
beefeater  has  satisfactorily  answered 
both  men,  the  party  moves  onward  for 
some  little  distance,  and  is  a  fourth  time 
brought  to  a  halt  by  a  sentry  at  the  By- 
ward  Gate.  This  gate  is  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  now  dry  ditch  that  encircles 
the  Tower.  It  stands  under  an  arch, 
which  is  surmounted  and  flanked  by  tur- 
rets or  fortifications  of  a  long  obsolete  de- 
sign. Besides  the  soldier  alluded  to,  a 
yeoman  is  at  all  hours  on  duty  at  this 
point.  He  is  always  to  be  found  in  an 
apartment,  with  a  quaint  vaulted  roof, 
close  by  the  gate ;  the  place  has  obviously 
once  been  the  quarter  of  a  regular  military 
guard.  The  sentry  here  having  been  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  character  of  the  escort,  it 
passes  on,  traverses  a  causeway  leading 
across  the  moat,  and  reaches  the  spur 
guard.  There,  of  course,  it  is  stopped  by 
a  sentry  belonging  to  that  l>ody ;  and  the 
keys  are  eventually  saluted  by  this  soldier, 
as  well  as  by  the  guard  of  which  he  forms 
a  unit.  And  now,  after  all  those  trapedt- 
ments  have  been  overcome,  the  Barrier 
Gate  is  at  length  approached,  its  custodian 
having  been  appeased  in  the  stereotyped 
manner.  The  Barrier  Gate  is  the  outer- 
most gate  of  the  Tower,  and  it  is  necessa- 
rily the  first  to  be  locked. 

As  already  noticed,  the  warder  marches 
a  little  in  front  of  the  escort.  When  he 
is  within  some  fifteen  or  twenty  paces* 
distance  from  the  gate,  he  halts.  Then 
the  men  composing  the  escort  advance, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ser- 
geant line  the  sides  of  the  road,  facing 
inwards  towards  its  middle.  The  beef- 
eater, with  considerable  solemnity  of  de- 
meanor, now  walks  up  between  the  ranks, 
selects  the  appropriate  key,  and  locks  the 
gate,  which  in  the  mean  time  has  been 
closed  by  a  corporal.  This  operation 
accomplished,  and  having  given  the  gate 
a  shake,  to  assure  himself  of  its  be- 
ing properly  fastened,  the  beefeater  re- 
sumes his  position  a  few  yards  away, 
passing  as  before  between  the  lines  of 
soldiers.  Arms  are  presented  to  the 
keys,  both  when  they  are  proceeding  to 
the  gate  and  when  thev  are  retiring  from 
it,  by  word  of  commanci  from  the  sergeant ; 
for  the  officer  renuins  behind  with  the 
main  guard. 


The  party  is  now  rearranged  in  the  or- 
der of  march,  and  at  once  retraces  its 
steps  to  the  next  gate  to  be  secored  —  the 
one  at  the  barbican  or  spur  guard.  On 
the  outer  side  of  the  ditch,  this  portal  is 
exactly  opposite  the  Byward  Gate,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  situated  on  its  inner 
bank.  Having  passed  though  the  as  yet 
open  gate,  the  soldiers  are  again  drawn 
up  in  lines,  and  it  is  closed  and  locked ; 
and  as  the  key  is  withdrawn  from  the  lock, 
all  present  say,  or  are  understood  to  say  : 
**God  save  Queen  Victoria.'*  The  spur 
guard  is  turned  out  to  salute ;  and  the  keys 
and  their  escort  retreat  across  the  moat 
to  the  Byward  Gate,  where  precisely  the 
same  ceremony  takes  place.  This  com- 
pleted, the  three  chief  gates  of  the  Tower 
have  been  made  fast  for  the  night. 

But  there  exists  a  fourth  gate,  which 
may  be  accurately  described  as  a  back 
entrance  to  the  fortress ;  it  stands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ancient  drawbridge,  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Tower.  The  gate  in  this  somewhat  re- 
mote region  is  locked  in  a  slightly  less 
formal  style  than  the  other  or  front  gates ; 
and  the  men  of  the  escort  soon  step  out 
smartly  on  their  return  journey  to  the 
main  guard.  There  they  are  hailed  by  the 
sentry  as  at  the  outset,  and  to  the  echo 
of  his  final  *'  AlPs  well,*'  the  queen's  keys 
are  carried  into  their  quarters. 

No  one,  however  high  in  rank  or  au- 
thority, can  enter,  or  leave,  the  Tower 
after  midnight.  But  the  sergeant  in  com- 
mand of  the  spur  guard  is  authorized  to 
admit  residents  as  far  as  his  guardhouse, 
where  there  is  a  waiting-room  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  such  belated  persons. 
For  this  purpose  he  is  provided  with  keys 

—  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  escort 

—  wherewith  to  open,  not  the  gates,  but 
wickets  alongside  them.  And  thus  the 
people  admitted  do  not  enter  the  Tower 
proper;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  ditch  intervenes  between  the  barbican 
and  the  Byward  Gate,  where  there  is  no 
wicket.  The  architects,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, who  designed  the  waiting-room  took 
pains  that  it  should  not  be  a  very  attrac- 
tive abode ;  and  though  it  may  compare 
favorably  with  another  apartment  said  to 
exist  in  the  Tower,  and  called  Little 
Ease,  there  is  yet  but  small  encourage- 
ment held  forth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fortress  to  remain  abroad  subsequent  to 
the  hour  appointed  for  locking-up. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  ser- 
geant again  summons  his  men;  on  this 
occasion,  to  open  the  gates  of  the  Tower. 
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The  cereroooy,  though  essentialiy  similar 
to  the  mtdoi^ht  ooe,  is  perhaps  a  little 
more  hurriedly  performed  in  the  unlock- 
ing than  it  is  in  the  lockio^  of  the  gates ; 
and  the  officer  00  guard  does  not  appear 
in  the  morning,  though  we  may  safely  as- 
sume that  be  had  to  turn  out  when  the 
opening  of  the  Tower  was  a  more  sig- 
nificant matter  than  it  happily  now  is. 
But  besides  being  present  with  his  guard 
at  midnight,  he  has  other  duties  to  carry 
out;  by  day,  he  marches  off  the  "relief" 
at  intervals  of  two  hours ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  goes  round  the  sentries,  hear- 
ing them  repeat  their  orders  — an  almost 
obsolete  custom,  but  still  kept  up  in  the 
Tower,  Previous  to  the  hour  appointed 
for  this  ordeal,  the  men  may  be  seen  stu- 
diously reading  their  instructions,  or 
committing  them  to  memory  as  they  pace 
up  and  down.  By  night,  the  officer  goes 
bis  rounds  accompanied  by  a  small  es- 
cort, including  the  drummer  boy  and  his 
rather  opaque  lantern.  In  the  course  of 
this  tour,  every  sentinel  connected  with 
the  garrison  is  visited ;  and  by  the  time 
the  rounds  return  to  the  Main  Guard,  the 
members  of  that  important  body  have 
usually  been  called  into  activity  by  the 
loud  cry  of  "  Keys  I " 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
OF  THE  WRITING  OF  LETTERS. 

What  a  magic  there  is  in  the  advent  of 
the  postman  !  Our  heart  leaps  at  the  two 
ibarp  raps  and  the  lifting  of  the  lid  of  the 
letter-box.  Like  Charles  Lamb's  poor 
relation,  "he  is  known  by  his  knock." 
But  the  magic  is  not  always  that  of  the 
kind  fairy ;  the  post  can  bring  both  good 
and  evil ;  and  often  when  we  are  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  a  well-loved  hand,  and  the 
little  creature  of  good  temper  born  in  our 
souls  is  helped  and  blessed  by  letters 
from  old  friends,  from  brother  or  sister, 
or,  maybe,  from  a  dearer  source,  there 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  packet  the  ugly 
witch  of  a  long,  blue,  plaguey  business 
letter,  and  blights  our  innocent  festival. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  receiving  of  letters 
so  much  as  of  the  writing  of  them  that  we 
would  now  speak.  It  is  a  wide  field  on 
which  our  feet  are  for  a  few  moments 
straying.  Now  that  we  are  blest  with 
an  Education  Act,  letter«writing  is  what 
every  one  is  thought  able  to  do,  and  if 
speech,  which  all  the  philosophers  will 
have  it  marks  off  the  man  from  the  brute, 


were  taken  away,  what  of  that  ?  Would 
not  humanity  still  be  sufficiently  distin- 
guished by  the  faculty  of  inditing  epistles  ? 
There  are,  it  is  true,  disadvantages  in  this 
method  of  communication.  It  is  more 
trouble  and  less  pleasure  to  set  down  in 
black  and  white  the  words  that  we  like  to 
hear  flowing  smoothly  from  our  own  ready 
tongue,  and  besides  (and  this  is  graver), 
we  miss  all  that  the  look  of  the-  eves  and 
the  tone  of  the  voice  can  give  us.  Many 
a  sad  misunderstanding  has  arisen  be- 
cause a  letter  has  been  read  with  the 
reader's  expression,  and  not  with  the 
writer's.  Yet,  to  balance  these  drawbacks, 
letter^writing  has  its  own  conveniences. 
We  are  cooler  when  we  sit  down  to  a  pad 
of  blotting-paper  than  when  we  talk  face 
to  face ;  and  what  a  sense  of  being  master 
of  the  situation  is  ours  !  If  we  wish  to  be 
complimentary,  how  comfortably  we  can 
round  off  our  happy  thoughts,  and  cheat 
the  hard  fate  which  too  often  brings  our 
fine  sayings  to  our  minds  only  to  give  us 
regret  that  our  opportunity  is  gone  for* 
ever.  If  we  are  conducting  a  controversy, 
we  can  collect  without  let  or  hindrance 
our  illustrations  and  our  instances,  till  the 
argument  flows  on  in  an  uninterrupted 
stream,  which  must  needs,  we  think,  carry 
away  our  opponent  in  its  waters.  If  our 
letter  is  one  of  wrath,  there  is  no  one 
to  contradict  us.  We  can  be  severely 
dignified  or  frankly  angry,  and  all  the 
time  ride  triumphant  over  the  offender.  I 
knew  a  family  which  clearly  understood 
the  value  of  letter-writing.  In  the  times 
of  tension  in  domestic  politics  they  always 
resorted  to  epistolary  instead  of  oral  com- 
munications. The  tender  subject  was 
never  alluded  to  in  the  converse  of  the 
garish  day,  but  at  night,  as  befitted  so 
solemn  a  matter,  one  party  to  the  negotia- 
tions would  softly  open  his  window,  and 
letting  down  a  packet  by  a  string,  would 
dangle  it  against  a  lower  lattice.  When 
it  was  opened,  the  packet  entered  and  was 
read,  and  presently  an  answer  rose  through 
the  air.  Except  in  degree,  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  functions  of  that 
slight  cord,  and  those  of  all  the  royal  and 
imperial  messengers  in  Europe. 

Letters  have  played  important  parts, 
and  stand  high  in  the  hierarchy  of  litera- 
ture. From  the  days  of  Cicero  they  have 
been  preserved,  commented  on,  and  edited 
—  nay,  how  much  of  the  sacred  text  itself 
is  made  up  of  epistles  I  There  is  some- 
thing of  especial  charm  about  old  col- 
lections of  letters.  They  show  us  their 
authors    in    veritable    flesh  .and   blood. 
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Their  writer  is  not  hidden  in  his  periods. 
Tuliy,  no  doubt,  thought  more  of  his 
"Offices,"  but  it  is  the  "Epislolae,"  in 
which  he  told  his  joys  and  sorrows  *'  ad  Fa- 
miliares,"  which  show  us  him  and  Rome. 
He  has  had  plenty  of  followers  in  the  field. 
To  leap  over  more  than  seventeen  cen- 
turies, let  us  just  recall  the  worldly  old  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  whose  letters  to  his  son  are 
known  to  all,  and  whose  correspondence 
fills  four  fat  volumes.  His  letters  are 
briji^ht  and  sometimes  witty,  if  spiced  not 
infrequently  with  profanity,  and  often  after 
some  most  ambiguous  sentiment  the  old 
reprobate  ends  with  a  fervent  **  God  bless 
you."  His  style  reminds  us  of  Cicero, 
and  where  the  Roman  quotes  Greek,  the 
Eng:lishman  interlards  his  sentences  with 
French.  It  is  not  many  of  us  who  write 
such  letters  nowadays.  We  are  too  much 
in  a  hurry;  for  the  fatal  genius  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  drives  us  forward 
ever  faster  on  our  way,  has  robbed  us  of 
our  time  for  correspondence.  Our  letters, 
like  our  manners,  have  lost  their  stateli- 
ness.  ]  myself  have  seen  a  letter  from  a 
very  great  man  scrawled  hurriedly  on  a 
scrap  of  paper. 

Ah,  what  a  change  is  here,  my  countrymen, 

from  the  solemn  and  leisurely  writing  of 
a  bygone  age  1 

Two  kinds  of  epistolizing  have  now 
quite  changed  their  fashion  and  seem 
about  to  share  the  extinction  of  the  dodo. 
First,  are  those  nameless  letters  of  that 
Junian  kind  which  caused  great  commo- 
tion, first  in  the  world  political,  and  later 
in  the  world  literary.  Plain-speaking,  to 
great  men  of  that  sort,  and  under  that 
form,  is  not  often  indulged  in  now.  The 
tone  is  altered,  and  when  such  letters  are 
printed  they  are  satirical  and  not  invective. 
The  second  change  is  in  the  manner  of 
the  epistle  dedicatory,  that  once  was  wont, 
with  many  flourishes,  and  printed  bowings 
and  scrappings,  to  be  prefixed  to  every 
work.  It  must  have  pleased  the  wealthy 
patron  to  find  at  so  cheap  a  cost  a  *'  most 
humble,  obliged,  and  obedient  servant" 
in  an  author  worth  twenty  of  the  man  he 
had  to  flatter.  We  have  changed  all  that 
—>  and  rightly  —  yet  there  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned smack  about  those  epistles  dedica- 
tory, which  sometimes  contrasts  pleasantly 
with  the  follies  now  to  be  found  on  the 
page  next  the  title,  where  the  author  in- 
scribes his  book,  **To  my  great*grand- 
mother,*'  or  "to  evervbody  in  general  and 
nobody  in  particular. ' 


This  rambling  essay  will  best  be  brongbt 
to  its  end  by  a  simple  story,  called  to  my 
recollection  by  my  subject,  of  an  old  man 
whom  1  knew  when  I  was  a  boy. 

When  young,  Benjamin  Scrivener  had 
been  taken  into  the  service  of  a  large 
London  firm.  He  had  worked  his  way 
steadily,  and,  though  he  never  rose  to 
eminence  or  wealth,  he  presently  came  to 
occupy  a  post  of  some  trust  in  bis  offices 
There  he  had  his  own  corner,  where  day 
after  day  he  used  to  arrive  at  half  past 
nine,  nor  was  he  ever  late  but  once,  when 
he  had  stayed  to  carry  home  a  child  that 
had  been  hurt  by  a  passing  carriage  in  the 
street.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  write 
a  number  of  letters  every  morning,  and 
herein  was  at  once  the  business  and  the 
joy  of  his  life,  for  Benjamin  wrote  a  fair 
and  clerkly  hand,  and  took  an  honest 
pride  in  his  simple  and  little  varied  pe- 
riods. 

At  length,  when  he  was  well  turned  of 
sixty-five,  and  the  hair  which  still  clus- 
tered almost  as  thickly  on  his  head  as 
when  he  was  a  boy,  was  now  a  reverend 
silver,  he  was  allowed  to  retire,  and  to 
take  with  him  by  way  of  pension  the  sal- 
ary —  not  a  very  large  one  —  which  he 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  receive. 
The  old  man  determined  to  go  from  Loo- 
don,  and,  with  his  sister  Alice,  some  ten 
years  younger  than  himself,  who  kept  his 
little  bachelor  household,  he  came  and 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  village  where  I  was 
born,  and  at  that  time  lived.  The  cottage 
which  the  simple  pair  took  for  their  dwell- 
ing was  not  in  itself  beautiful.  It  was 
one  of  those  regular,  small,  red-brick 
houses,  the  architecture  of  which  seems 
modelled  on  the  square  habitations  of 
dolls ;  but  over  the  porch,  which  looked 
to  the  southern  sun,  blossomed,  in  June,  a 
great  wealth  of  yellow  roses,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  garden  was  a  goodly  border, 
where  tall  white  lilies  flowered,  and  stocks 
and  sweet-williams  and  Canterbury  bells 
grew  together  in  loving  and  prosperous 
confusion.  Beyond  the  road  ran  a  little 
brook,  and  there  were  fine  elms  in  the 
field  at  the  side,  so  that  Benjamin  Scriv- 
ener found  a  pleasant  resting-place  for  his 
kind  old  age. 

For  the  first  month  all  went  smoothly, 
and  Benjamin  with  his  sister  passed  his 
days  happily  enough,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  a  restlessness  came  over  him. 
Something  —  he  knew  not  what  —  seemed 
demanded  of  him,  and  he  was  troubled 
and  anxious,  till  finally  bis  vague  idea  took 
to  itself  definite  shape,  and  one  morning 
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at  nine  o'clock,  the  hoar  at  which  he  had 
been  used  to  leave  his  London  lodgins^s 
for  his  office,  be  started  up,  brushed  his 
bat,  and  said  that  the  holiday  was  over, 
aod  he  must  go  back,  for  he  had  many 
letters  to  write.  It  was  in  vain  that  his 
sister  told  him  that  workinjj;  days  were 
over.  He  insisted  that  he  must  return,  or 
be  would  lose  his  post.  Alice  quieted 
bim  for  that  day  by  promisinjir  to  go  back 
with  him  on  the  morrow,  and  meanwhile 
prepared  for  him  a  desk  and  stool  in  a 
room  not  ordinarily  used.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  the  craze  came  back,  she 
took  him  to  this  room  to  try  if  be  would 
be  satisfied.  A  merciful  success  attended 
her  little  scheme.  Old  Benjamin  mounted 
the  stool,  and  taking  his  pen  began  to 
write  letters  in  his  accustomed  manner, 
with  his  signature  in  due  form  at  the  end, 
"Yourot>edient  servant,  Benjamin  Scriv- 
eoer,  for  Mercer  Brothers." 

He  went  on  the  whole  of  the  morning, 
till  bis  mind  was  relieved  and  the  daily 
task  seemed  over,  and  from  that  day  he 
was  contented  to  pass  his  time  in  the 
same  manner.  His  letters  were  some- 
times read,  and  found  to  contain  mingled 
together  old  recollections  of  his  office  cor- 
respondence, meaningless,  but  composed 
with  proper  precision.  His  madness  never 
afiected  him  in  any  other  way,  and,  ex- 
cept for  this  strange  morning  habit,  he 
was  to  the  world,  what  he  was  to  me,  a 
simple  and  a  kindly  old  man. 

For  five  years  his  happy  life  continued, 
when  one  summer  day  he  was,  as  usual  in 
tbe  morning,  in  his  **  office,"  with  his  sister 
sitting  near  him.  He  had  just  finished 
bis  letters.  They  were  neatly  addressed 
and  folded  up,  and  his  pen  was  wiped  and 
pat  away.  Benjamin  looked  out  of  the 
wiodow  upon  the  sunny  landscape,  and 
said:  "Alice,  I  am  tired,  my  dear  —  very 
tired.  1  must  leave  off  working  soon.  1 
caonot  write  as  once  I  did."  He  pointed, 
with  a  sigh  of  regret,  to  the  inscription 
00  one  of  his  envelopes,  where  the  hand- 
writing  was  more  trembling  than  of  old. 
Then  he  looked  again  on  the  quiet  scene 
be  had  loved  —  his  garden,  the  brook,  and 
tbe  pastures  beyond,  and  remained  still 
sitting  at  his  desk,  his  white  head  sup- 
ported on  his  hand.  But  he  spoke  no 
more.  Alice  rose  hastily,  and  went  to 
bim,  and  found  that  Benjamin  Scrivener 
bad  taken  a  holiday  at  last.  Peace  to  thy 
asbes,  gentle  soul!  No  letters  need  to 
be  written  in  the  land  where  now  thou 
dwellest,  but  thou  hast  found  brighter 
flowers  and  a  sunnier  landscape  there  I 
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"You're  a  lie,  Brittles."  "You're  a 
falsehood,  Mr.  Giles."  In  this  simple 
conversation,  which  arose,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  out  of  a  disputed  question  of  fact 
as  to  the  capture  of  Oliver  Twist,  we  have 
controversy  reduced  to  its  first  elements. 
As  cultivated  fruits  have  a  tendency  to 
return  to  iheir  wild  original,  so  political 
contradiction  shows  a  disposition  to  as- 
sume the  direct  and  primitive  shape  in 
which  it  was  practised  by  Messrs.  Giles 
and  Brittles.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  this  emergence  of  the  aborig- 
inal rough  is  supplied  in  a  conversation, 
not  imaginary,  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Adam  Smith.  "  He  told  me,"  said 
the  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations," 
"that  I  lied."  "What  did  you  say  to 
that?"     "  I  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 

."    The  authors  of  this  period  usually 

seemed  to  write  and  speak  in  a  sort  of 
ceremonial  court  dress.    Hume,  in  a  letter 
to  Adam  Smith,  speaks  of  "  Mr.  Burke,  an 
Irish  gentleman,  who  lately  wrote  a  very 
pretty  treatise  on  the  Sublime."    A  curi- 
ous correspondence  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished between  the  president  of  the  local 
government   board   and  the  editor  of  an 
evening    newspaper.       Whatever    praise 
Mr.  Chambertain  may  deserve,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  the  undivided  eulogy  which 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  gives  to  Sophocles. 
He  does  not  see  life  steadily,  even  if  he 
sees  it  whole.    "  1  nsolence,"  "  virulence," 
"abuse,"  "real  delight  in  the  pain  you  are 
able  to  inflict," "the  distorting  medium  of 
inordinate  egotism  "  —  these  are  a  few  of 
the  complimentary  phrases  which  the  con- 
troversalists  exchange.     We  venture  to 
suggest  that  there  is  a  want  of  rhetorical 
perception  in  this  profusion  of  epithets; 
and    that   a   slight   infusion  of  urbanity 
would  give  not   merely  polish,  but   also 
keenness  to  their  weapons,  and  convert 
abuse  into  irony.     "A  mixture  of  a  lie," 
says  Bacon,  in  a  gustatory  and  connois- 
seur-like manner,  "doth  ever  add  pleas- 
ure."    But  an  out-and-out  and  downright 
lie  has  a  brutality  about  it  which  is  repul- 
sive.    When  there  is  an  attempt  at  mix- 
ture it  is  usually,  in  our  days,  painfully 
inartistic.       Arbuthnot's    discourse,    or 
rather  his  "  Proposals  for  printing  a  very 
curious  discourse  on  the  Art  of  Political 
Lying,"  might  profitably  be  perused  by 
members  of  both  Houses  and  parties  at 
the  present  time.     He  divides  lies  into 
the  lie  additory,  the  lie  detractory,  and  the 
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lie  translatory.    The  first  assigns  a  man  a 
quality  which  he  has  not ;  the  second  de- 
nies to  him  a  quality  which  he  has;  the 
third  transfers  to  him  something  which 
belongs   to   sonvebody  else.      All    these 
forms  of  falsehood  ought  to  be  applied 
with  caution.    Thus  a  notorious  disbe- 
liever ought  not  to   be   represented    as 
spending  whole  days  in  his  closet  in  his 
devotions,  but    he    may  sit   out   public 
prayers  with   decorum.    The  use  of  the 
detractory  lie  is  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions.   A  frugal  minister  should  not  be 
charc^ed  with  profligacy  in  the  public  ex- 
penditure, but  he  may  be  charged  with 
covetous  hoarding.    The  translatory  lie 
is,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  the  most  ef- 
fective, because,  the  thing  existing,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  transfer  it.    The  appli- 
cation of  these  methods  to  the  personages 
of  our  own  day  may  be  left  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  student.    It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  there  should  not  be  some  sys- 
tematic    instruction    in    this    important 
branch  of  practical  politics.    It  was  dis- 
puted among  the  ancients  whether  virtue 
could  be  taught.    The  attempt  has  not 
been  very  successful,  whether  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  the  inefficiency 
of  the  professors,  or  the  stupidity  of  the 
pupils.     But  that  vice  can  be  taught  there 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever.    The  State  regu- 
lation of  vice  has  been  much  objected'  to ; 
but  it  seems  desirable  that  our  vices,  if 
they  cannot  be  extirpated,  should  be  mod- 
erated and  controlled.    No  one  can  live 
much  in  the  world  without  being  shocked 
by  the  reckless  and  extravagant  use  of 
falsehood.    There  is  no  proper  economy 
of  it.    The  first  lie  is  told  which  comes 
into  the  disputant's  head.    Fury  ministers 
arms,  and  usually  unfitting  arms.    There 
is  no  proper  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
The  wrong  sort  of  lies  are  told  to  the 
wrong  sort  of  persons,  about  the  wrong 
sort  of  persons,  00  the  wrong  occasions, 
and  in  the  wrong  manner.    This  goes  on 
in  private  life ;  but  we  are  now  concerned 
with  public  lying  —  the  lying  of  ministers 
of  State,  of  members  of  Parliament,  ot 
diplomatists,  of  town  councillors,  and  even 
of  vestrymen.    We  have  lately  seen  the 
establishment  of  a  College  of  Music  and 
a  School  of  Dramatic  Art.    Why  should 
there  not  be  a  College  of  Political  Lying, 
with  its  stafiE  of  professors,  competent  to 
teach  the  theory  and  practice  of  it,  to  ex- 
pound its  history,  and  to  lay  down   its 
methods  ?    The  use  of  such  a  school  is  so 


obvious  that  there  would  probably  be  no 
difficulty  io  obtaining  an  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant   for  its    endowment    and 
maintenance.    As   to  the   teachers,   the 
only  embarrassment  would  be  that  pleas- 
ing embarrassment  which  does  not  always 
vex  public  men,  the  embarrassment  of 
riches.    The  subject  should  be  treated 
historically,  according  to  the  now  received 
method  of  research.    The  lives  of  emi- 
nent liars,  British  and  foreign,  should  be 
reviewed  and  their  methods  carefully  an- 
alyzed.   The  names  of  Machiavelli,  Tal- 
leyrand,  Barr^re,    Shelburne,    the    Rev. 
Dr.  Pretyman,  and  others  will  occur  to 
every  one.    The  lie  ministerial,  the  lie 
Parliamentary,  the  platform  lie,  the  lie 
diplomatic,  the  lie  by  misplaced  emphasis, 
the  lie  by  judiciously  selected  epithets, 
the  direct  and  open  lie,  the  lie  by  evasion 
and  suggestion,  the  lie  by  silence  or  by 
gesture,  are  varieties  which  should    be 
carefully   analyzed.    Perhaps    the     most 
curious  is  the  lie  casuistical,  or  the  lie 
which  by  a  proper  though  secret  direction 
of  the  intention  is  no  lie  at  all.    The  due 
composition  of  a  falsehood  is  important. 
**  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleas- 
ure ; "  but  to  convince  and  not  to  please 
is  the    main   object  of   lying,  seriously 
pursued,  and  the  mixture  of  truth  adds 
plausibility.     The  art  of  lying  may  be 
recommended  to  poets  in   search    of   a 
theme.    It  has  not  been  left  altog^etber 
untouched.    In  a  political  eclogue  of  the 
last  century  entitled  «*The  Liars,"  Mr. 
George  Banks,  a  well-known  menber  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pretyman, 
afterwards,  by   ecclesiastical    proniotion 
and  change  of  name,  Bishop  Tomline, 
contend    in    alternate   strains    for    their 
particular  methods,  the   direct   and  the 
indirect,  in  verses  with  which  we  may 
conclude.    Mr.  Pitt  is  supposed  to  sit  in 
judgment:  — 

Begin  the  strain,  nor  shall  I  deem  my  time 
Misspent  in  hearing  a  debate  in  rhyme. 

Pretyman. 

How  smooth,  persuasive,  plausible,  and  glib 
From  holy  lips  is  dropped  the  specious  fib  I 
Which,  whispered  slyly,  in  its  dark  career, 
Assails  with  art  the  unsuspecting  ear. 

Banks. 

How  clear,  convincing,  eloquent,  and  bold 
The  bare-faced  lie  with  manly  vigor  told  t 
Which,  spoke  in  public,  falls  with  greater  force, 
And  heard  by  hundreds  is  believed,  of  course. 
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THE  PROMISE  OF  SPRING. 


Have  patience  I  still 
Spring  yet  shall  all  her  joyful  tasks  fulfil. 

She  tarries  long. 
But  all  is  ready ;  each  bird  knows  his  song, 
Each  flower  has  got  by  heart 
Its  fair  or  fragrant  part ; 
And  given  the  word. 
Each  bud  and  bird 
Will  proudly  bring  the  lovely  pageant  on. 
Have  patience  1     Sweeter,  sweeter  far 
Long-hoped-for  treasures  are 
Than  any  we  may  have,  without  such  waiting, 
won. 

Almonds  will  crown 
With    tender    pale-pink    blossoms    branches 
brown ; 
Whitethorns  will  prove 
How  sweetly  silver  may  with  green  be  wove. 
Orchards  their  snow  will  throw 
On  daisied  lawns  below  ; 
Spires  of  soft  bloom  — 
Plumes  of  perfume — 
lilacs  will  lift  through  Spring's  translucid  air, 
Jove  will  descend  to  earth  again 
In  showers  of  golden  rain. 
Whilst  Danae's  heart  is  won  by  flowers  labur- 
nums bear. 

The  throstles  will 
From  scented  choirs  such  glorious  notes  distil 

As  if  before 
No  lavish  birds  had  scattered  Nature's  store ; 
The  larks  her  praise  will  sing 
As  if  no  other  Spring, 
Till  this  one,  had 
Made  small  birds  glad. 
The  cuckoos  will  with  such  fresh  wonder  call 
As  though  the  sands  had  just  begun 
Through  Time's  hourglass  to  run. 
And  earth  was  holding  there  the  opening  car- 
nivaL 

Nor  there  alone 
Her  gentle  presence  to  us  is  made  known. 

Spring  comes  also 
To  precincts  where  no  birds  or  blossoms  show. 
Softly  she  enters  in 
Amid  the  roar  and  din 
Of  the  great  town 
That  cannot  drown 
The  subtle  message  of  her  whispering  winds, 
Then  young  and  old,  then  each  and  all, 
'Neath  her  enchantment  fall, 
And  in  a  thousand  hearts  an  answering  thrill 
she  finds. 
St.  James's  Gazette.  E.  F.  M. 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

He  cannot  walk,  he  cannot  speak. 
Nothing  he  knows  of  boola  and  men, 

He  is  the  weakest  of  the  weak. 
And  has  not  strength  to  hold  a  pen  ; 


He  has  no  pocket,  and  no  purse, 
Nor  ever  yet  has  owned  a  penny. 

But  has  more  riches  than  his  nurse, 
Because  he  wants  not  any. 

He  rules  his  parents  by  a  cry. 

And  holds  them  captive  by  a  smile,  — 
A  despot,  strong  through  infancy, 

A  king,  from  lack  of  guile. 
He  lies  upon  his  back  and  crows. 

Or  looks  with  grave  eyes  on  his  mother,  -» 
What  can  he  mean  ?    But  I  suppose 

They  understand  each  other. 

Indoors  or  out,  early  or  late. 

There  is  no  limit  to  his  sway. 
For  wrapt  in  baby  robes  of  state, 

He  governs  night  and  day. 
Kisses  he  takes  as  rightful  due, 

And,  Turk-like,  has  his  slaves  to  dress  him. 
His  subjects  bend  before  him  too, 

I'm  one  of  them.    God  bless  him  1 

Specutor.  TOUN  DENNIS. 


BON  JOUR,  BON  SOIR. 
*' Je  peindrai  sans  detour." 

I'll  tell,  in  simple  way, 

How  I  employ  my  life  : 
Alternately,  Good  davl 
And  then.  Good  rue  I  I  say. 
Good  day  I  to  buxom  wife, 

When  she  doth  me  receive  ; 
To  fool  with  boredom  rife,  — 
Goodeve! 


Frank  Troubadour,  Good  day  / 

Right  jovously  prepare 
Of  peace,  and  seasons  gay, 
And  wine,  and  loves,  thy  lay : 
But  if  mad  rhymster  dare 

With  long  romance  to  cleave 
My  ear,  —  to  him  declare 
Good  eve  t 

Good  day f  good  neighbor  mine ! 
Thirst  draws  me  unto  thee : 
Good  day  I    If  that  thy  wine 
Be  Beaune,  or  of  the  Rhine, 
My  throat  shall  funnel  be 

That  nectar  to  receive  : 
But,  if  Surene,  —  dost  see  ? — 
Good  eve  t 

If  my  verse  pleasure  bring, 

Sweet  guerdon  I  receive ; 
And,  happy  as  a  king, 
Good  day  I  for  me  shall  ring. 
If  my  muse,  wandering, 

Betray  my  hopes,  I  grieve  ; 
And  then,  can  only  sing,  — 
Good  eve! 
Blackwood's  Maxaztne.  J.  P.  M. 
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From  Macmillan's  Matsasine. 
THE  PROVINCE  AND  STUDY  OF  POETRY.* 

The  chair  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
filliog  presents  difficulties,  so  many  and 
so  great,  that  the  first  words  of  any  one 
who  has  been  chosen  to  the  post  must,  al- 
most inevitably,  be  words  of  a  somewhat 
earnest  entreaty  for  the  goodwill,  the  kind 
excuses,  the  patience,  of  his  hearers.  So 
far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  professor- 
ship in  any  civilized  country  —  in  any 
European  country  at  least,  which  has  for 
its  exclusive  subject  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  field  of  poetry,  from  old  Homer  in 
tbe  isle  of  Chios,  to  our  own  venerable 
epic  poet  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Within 
this  period,  how  many  thousand  poets, 
Day,  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  lived 
and  worked  and  passed  away,  unknown 
or  known,  but  each  adding  his  voice  to 
"tbe  still, sad  music  of  humanity,''  —  that 
great  song  which  is  always  going  up  — 
DOW  harsh  and  thin,  perhaps,  now  sweet 
and  resonant,  —  from  this  prosaic  and  ma- 
terial world!  The  conditions  of  human 
life  may,  as  we  often  hear  it  said  of  our 
own  age,  and  as  it  has  been  said,  I  imag- 
ine, of  every  age  in  turn,  be  unpropitious 
to  poetry;  but  the  poets  are  still  adding, 
eagerly  and  daily,  to  their  vast  treasury- 
hive,  like  the  bees  in  Virgil :  — 

Genus  immortale  manet,  multosque  per  annos 
Sut  Fortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantur  avo* 
rum.t 

When  the  brief  occupant  of  this  chair 
looks  at  the  vast  array  and  family  of  his 
ancestors,  how  should  not  a  certain  terror 
seize  him  —  how  should  he  venture  to 
judge  and  value  them  ;  how  even  number 
ibem? 

We  all  vaguely  know  how  vast  this  field 
of  poetry  is;  how  long  it  has  been  culti- 
vated; how  varied  and  magnificent  the 
harvests,  —  if  I  may  thus  carry  on  the 
metaphor,  —  which  it  has  borne  for  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  mankind.  But 
it  is  probable  that  to  no  man,  even  if  he 
flevoted  to  the  subject  the  labors  of  a  life, 

*  An  introductory  lecture,  by  Francis  T.  Palgrave, 
professor  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

t  "The  race  main laina  its  immortality,  and  through 
the  length  of  years  the  happy  destiny  of  the  family 
iUoda  firm,  and  can  Munt  up  the  ancestors  of  an- 
cetton.'* 


could  it  now  be  possible  to  explore,  much 
less  to  be  familiar  with  and  know  it,  in  its 
completeness.      Some  eighteen   hundred 
years  ago,  indeed,  a  short  critical  review 
of  the  poetry  of  the  then  civilized  Euro- 
pean  races  was  attempted  by  the   Latin 
writer    Quintilian.     He   had    before  him 
only  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  the  first 
and  best  portion  of  that  of  Rome.     Yet 
even  of  these  he  has  attempted  no  more 
than  a  sketch.    And  this  sketch,  though 
of  the  highest  value  from  the  writer's  own 
acuteness  of  judgment  and  from  the  tra- 
ditional criticisms  of  previous  days  which 
he  has  obviously  followed   and  preserved 
for  us,  yet  covers  little  more  than  the  chief 
poets.     To  do  more  was  not,  indeed,  Quin- 
tilian's  object ;  had  he  tried  to  make  his 
view  complete,  his  one  chapter,  even  in 
that  terse  ancient  style  which,  unhappily, 
the  modern  world  cannot  endure,  would 
have  swelled  to  volumes.    Since  his  time, 
besides  the  latter  portion  of  the  Roman 
poetry  which  barbarian  ravage  has  left  us, 
lias  been  added  all  the  poetry  of  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  all  that  of  the  Teutonic 
races,  ail  that  of  the  Celtic.    Basque  and 
Finlander,  Arabia  and   China, —  I  know 
not  whether  we  should  not  add,  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  nay  Oceana  in  all  her  vast- 
ness,  —  like  the  queen  who  came  before 
the  throne  of  Solomon,  —  offer  their  gifts. 
And,  as  if  this  vast  world  of  verse  were 
insufficient,  we  in  Oxford  may   lawfully 
pride  ourselves  in  the  possession  of  two 
men,  each  of  true  world-wide   eminence, 
(a  phrase   how  often  abused ! )  who  call 
us  to  view,  as  an  essential  and  inevitable 
portion  of  the  history  of  poetry,  the  hymns 
and  epics  of  that  great  Indian  civilization, 
which,  if  1  understand  them  rightly,  hand 
down  to  us,  if  not  the  actual  words,  yet  at 
least  the  modes  of  thought  by  which,  in 
the  remotest  ages,  "  the   supreme   Cau- 
casian mind"  was  characterized. 

Even  in  this  brief  and  imperfect  out- 
line, how  vast,  how  magnificent  a  subject 
opens  before  us  I  Poets  best  do  justice  . 
to  poetry ;  and  those  of  my  hearers  who 
have  tbe  good  fortune  to  be  familiar  with 
the  **  Paradise  Regained,"  may  recall  some 
splendid  passages  in  the  third  and  fourth 
books,  where  Milton  presents  a  picture 
closely  analogous,  in  breadth  and  variety, 
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to  the  sketch  which  I  have  just  given.  I 
refer  of  course  to  that  panorama  of  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  and  their  glory 
which  the  Tempter  sets  before  the  eyes  of 
our  Saviour  from  the  "specular  mount," 
as  the  poet  terms  it,  of  temptation.  There 
he  takes  us  in  vision  from  Asia 

As  far  as  Indus  east,  Euphrates  west, 

with  its  early  capitals,  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
Persepolis,  Ecbatana,  Seleucia,  and  a  long 
roll  of  other  memorable  names,  to  the 

Great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth ; 

with  all  the  nations  of  the  world  bringing 
her,  as  tribute,  all  the  fruits  of  civilization, 
from  India  to  Britain,  from  Ceylon  to 
Germany;  thence  carrying  us,  lastly,  with 
the  finest  poetical  instinct,  from  these 
mythic  or  material  images  of  splendor,  to 
behold  — 

Where  on  the  iEgaean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil, 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece ; 

while  there  he  enumerates  first,  as  though 
poetry  were  the  finest  flower  and  fruit  of 
the  Hellenic  intellect,  those  masters  of 
song,  from  whose  charm  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  and  more  have  taken  nothing 
of  its  first  force  and  freshness. 

Hardly  less  varied,  and  greatly  more 
extended,  than  Milton's  visionary  land- 
scape, is  the  field  of  poetry  before  us. 
This  is  the  subject  matter  with  which  it  is 
my  arduous  but  honorable  duty  to  attempt 
to  deal.  In  attempting  this,  in  the  poet's 
words,  "  we  must  learn  to  live  in  recon- 
cilement with  our  stinted  powers."  In 
any  but  the  most  fractional  degree  it  is 
obviously  impossible  that  I  can  fulfil  my 
office.  It  is  even  more  impossible  that  I 
can  do  it  with  comfort  to  myself  and  with 
advantage  to  you,  unless  I  am  favored 
with  the  patience,  the  goodwill,  the  sym- 
pathy of  my  hearers. 

The  statute  establishing  this  chair  lays 
down  no  special  rules  for  the  praelector's 
guidance.  Only  a  phrase  occurs  which 
was  quoted  by  Lowth  in  his  able  and 
scholarly  lectures,  near  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  (1741-1751);  that  the  study  of 
poetry  was  of  value  in  the  university,  as 
tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  chief 
sciences  there  pursued,  sacred  and  secu- 


lar. But  I  read  in  this,  not  so  much  a 
suggestion  for  the  matter  of  the  lectures, 
as  a  recognition  of  poetry  as  a  high  and 
holy  art,  as  a  motive  power  over  men, 
in  opposition  to  the  sentiment  which  re- 
gards it  as  the  creation  and  the  recrea- 
tion of  an  idle  day,  as  a  mere  source  of 
transient  or  sensuous  pleasure.  Froai 
that  loftier  aspect  poetry,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  regarded  and  approached ;  and 
not  least  in  Oxford ;  here,  at  the  meeting- 
point  between  the  spirit  of  youth  and  the 
spirit  of  study.  Perhaps  you  smile  at 
this.  And  these  powerful  spirits,  doubt- 
less, are  not  always  upon  friendly  terms ; 
there  are  rumors,  indeed,  of  an  ancient 
feud  between  them ;  res  olim  dissociabiUs^ 
as  Tacitus  once  said  of  order  and  liberty.* 
Yet  when,  by  happy  fortune,  study  and 
youth  do  meet  in  amity,  great  is  the  gain 
to  both ;  youth  strengthens  itself  with 
power  through  study;  study  is  inspired 
with  freedom  by  youth.  In  words  which 
at  the  present  time  may  speak  with  a 
peculiar  force  to  the  memories  of  many 
among  us,  imperium  and  liber tas  are 
united. 

Had  my  own  younger  days,  in  truth, 
been  more  faithful  to  this  doctrine,  I 
might  have  felt  more  confidence  in  regard 
to  the  task  towards  which  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing myself.  Even  however  from 
those  days  onward  it  has  always  seemed 
tome,  —  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  oth- 
ers, —  that  English  literature  calls  loudly 
for  full  and  free  recognition  as  one  of  the 
studies  of  an  English  university.  If  ever 
so  recognized,  I  claim  for  literature,  — 
art  though  it  be,  —  the  whole  rights  and 
methods  of  scientific  pursuit.  And  for 
those  who  thus  may  pursue  it,  I  claim 
also,  in  the  highest  measure,  all  that  sci- 
ence, in  the  latest  and  widest  sense  of  the 
world,  offers  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
advance,  of  moral  invigoration  and  pleas- 
ure, as  the  reward  of  her  votaries.  In 
this  direction,  at  any  rate,  my  wish,  within 
my  limited  sphere,  is  to  work ;  encouraged 
by  recent  signs  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  current  of  university  thought  is 
now,  in  some  degree,  running  propitiously. 
To  offer  details  on  the  scheme  for  this 

*  Agrioola,  Ci  iii. 
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systematic  study  (should  it  ever  become 
sQch),  as  ao  integral  portion  of  the  hu- 
manity school,  would  be  out  of  place  and 
presumptaous.  But  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  briefly  to  express  a  very  strong 
coovtctton  npon  two  points,  which  im* 
pressed  me  greatly  when,  in  former  years, 
it  was  my  work  to  teach  this  subject  un- 
der the  direction  of  my  fellow-collegian, 
equally  eminent  and  admirable,  the  pres- 
ent Bishop  of  London.  First;  the  thor* 
OQgh  study  of  English  literature,  as  such, 
—  literature,  I  mean,  as  an  art,  indeed 
the  finest  of  the  fine  arts,  —  is  hopeless, 
unless  based  on  equally  thorough  study 
of  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  secondly;  when  so  based,  adequate 
study  will  not  be  found  exacting,  either  of 
time  or  of  tabor.  To  know  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  is  the  pleasant  and  crowning 
consummation  of  knowing  Homer  and 
i£schylus,  Catullus  and  Virgil.  And  upon 
no  other  terms  can  we  obtain  it. 

Poetry,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  as  by  gen- 
eral consent  it  is  the  finest  flower  of  litera- 
ture, would  enter  largely  into  such  system- 
atic, positve,  scientific  study.  Whether 
any  idea  of  this  nature  was  before  the 
mind  of  the  liberal  founder  of  the  pro- 
fessorship, I  am  ignorant.  But  1708,-^ 
the  date  of  the  first  lectures,  —  is  the 
time  when  Dryden  and  Locke,  the  fathers 
respectively  of  analytical  criticism  and 
analytic  psychology  in  England,  were  just 
dead;  when  Pope  was  beginning  that 
brillisint  career  which  a.  distinguished 
member  of  New  College  is  doing  so  much 
to  elucidate  ;  when  men  like  Swift,  Addi- 
son, Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke,  wi<h  other 
li|;bts  of  a  literature  essentially  modern  in 
its  character,  were  in  the  ascendant.  It 
is  hence  possible  that  some  anticipatory 
impulse  may  have  then  existed  towards 
such  a  study  of  poetry  as  I  have  just 
described.  But,  whether  this  were  so  or 
not,  a  scheme  of  this  broad  character  is 
manifestly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
fessorship, even  if  English  literature  were 
already  admitted  to  a  humble  entrance 
within  that  palace  of  art,  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct of  the  schools.  It  is  more  probable 
that  simply  to  aid  in  the  creation  of  good 
taste,  Qx gusto  as  it  might  then  have  been 
called,  was  the  dominant  purpose  of  the 


university;  such  models  of  criticism  as 
were  given  in  Pope's  celebrated  essay 
(written  in  1709),  and  by  the  writers  whom 
Pope  enumerates,  being  in  the  founder's 
mind.  And  to  do  what  I  can  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  my  object  as  your  professor. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  leave  to  offer  a  little 
personal  explanation,  requesting  your  par- 
don for  an  egotism  which  I  shall  do  my 
best  afterwards  to  avoid.  My  wish  was, 
at  first,  when  beginning  my  work,  to  dis- 
pense with  general  statements  as  to  po- 
etry, the  theory  of  it  as  a  fine  art,  the 
nature  of  its  influence  upon  the  world,  the 
laws  of  criticism  and  good  taste,  and  the 
like.  These  somewhat  abstract  consider- 
ations it  is  difficult  to  make  clear,  more 
difficult  to  make  accurate,  —  most  difficult 
of  all,  maybe,  to  make  interesting.  Yet 
on  the  wh6le  it  seems  most  useful  in  it- 
self, and  most  respectful  to  you,  my  hear- 
ers,—  some  of  whom,  at  least,  1  could 
with  more  fitness  and  advantage  learn 
from  than  lecture,  —  if,  as  the  saying  is,  I 
should  **  begin  from  the  beginning,"  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  And  there  may 
be  the  more  reason  for  this  course,  be- 
cause I  do  not  find  that  it  has  been  defi- 
nitely attempted  by  any  holder  of  the 
chair  during  the  last  half  century;  not, 
indeed,  since  it  was  adorned  by  the  ex- 
quisite taste  and  lofty  feeling  of  Keble. 
Following  him  then,  haudpassibus  aequis^ 
1  shall  try  to  set  forth  at  once  a  few  broad 
general  principles  upon  the  subject  as  a 
whole,  with  the  hope  hereafter  to  illustrate 
and  vivify  them  by  lectures  of  a  more  de- 
tailed character.  Every  one  has  seen  the 
plain  outline  maps  which  are  found  in 
guides  and  handbooks,  and  serve  to  show 
the  traveller  his  way  through  those  elabo- 
rate and  confusing  charts,  by  whose  aid 
he  does  not  so  much  learn  his  road,  as 
the  crowd  of  wonders  he  is  to  find  while 
pursuing  it.  In  offering  such  an  outline, 
a  lecturer  runs  the  risks,  alas  I  like  Dog- 
berry, of  bestowing  all  his  tediousness 
upon  your  worships.  But  to  the  best  of 
my  power  I  shall  avoid  technical  and  ab- 
stract terms.  Nor  shall  I  trouble  you 
now  with  any  essay  at  a  definition  in  form 
of  poetry.  Many  men  of  genius  —  some 
of  my  predecessors  included  —  have  made 
the  attempt.    But  they  have  rather  given 
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us  beautiful  phrases  describing  certain 
aspects  of  poetry,  than  a  complete  defini- 
tion. This  Proteus  is  a  spirit  too  many- 
sided  and  vast,  too  simple  and  too  subtle 
at  once,  to  be  thus  caught  and  bound  and 
exhibited.  Such  a  definition  may,  indeed, 
rise  in  our  souls  when  we  are  saturated 
with  the  best  poetry,  —  at  home  with  the 
master  singers.  But  I  think  that  we  shall 
then  be  somewhat  shy  of  trying  to  put  it 
into  words.  In  the  beautiful  phrase  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  upon  his  own  art,  it 
will  be  an  idea  which  **  subsists  only  in 
the  mind.  The  sight  never  beheld  it,  nor 
has  the  hand  expressed  it ;  it  is  an  idea 
residing  in  the  breast  of  the  artist,  which 
he  is  always  laboring  to  impart,  and  which 
he  dies  at  last  without  imparting.*'* 

Taking  my  duty  then  to  be,  to  aid,  so 
far  as  I  may,  towards  good  taste  in  poetry, 
these  two  words,  it  should  be  noticed, 
cover  a  very  wide  field  of  study.  For 
good  taste,  when  we  look  closely,  means 
in  truth  nothing  less  than  that  familiarity 
which  enables  us  to  win  from  poetry  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure ;  the  deepest 
draught  of  that  relief,  comfort,  exhilara- 
tion, enlargement,  elevation  of  mind  which 
she  has,  in  all  ages,  freely  given  to  all 
who  truly  love  her. 

Good  taste  in  poetry  exists  on  the  same 
ground  as  in  the  other  fine  arts.  Three 
diverse  elements,  it  would  seem,  combine 
always  to  form  it.  We  must  have  (i) 
natural  bias  and  sympathy  with  the  art 
in  question;  (2)  familiarity  with  its  mas- 
terpieces, acquaintance  with  works  of 
lesser  degree ;  (3)  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  art  as  art,  of  its  own  histor- 
ical course,  and  of  the  parallel  history  of 
the  country  which  produces  it. 

Some  natural  bias,  first,  towards  the 
subject,  some  inborn  and  incommunicable 
sympathy  must  be  presumed;  some  por- 
tion, in  short,  of  the  gift  which  the  artist 
himself  has  in  larger  degree.  For  it  is 
only  a  question  of  degree  which  separates 
him  from  those  to  whom  his  art  gives 
pleasure;  there  is  something  in  us  all  of 
Homer,  something  of  Shakespeare,  when 
their  words  speak  to  us  as  soul  with  soul ; 
when  we  triumph  with  Achilles  in  the 
trenches,  or  grieve  with  Lear  over  Cor- 
delia. It  is  through  this  one  touch  of 
sympathy  that  the  vitality,  —  what,  by  a 
phrase  of  somewhat  pathetic  irony,  we 
call  the  immortality  —  of  the  masterpieces 
of  art,  those  of  poetry  in  particular,  is 
maintained.  To  judge  any  art  truly,  we 
also,  in  our  measure,  must  be  born  artists. 

*  Diacoune  ix. ;  Oct.  17,  1780. 


This  natural  basis  must  be  set  as  the  pri- 
mary requisite  for  good  judgment;  as 
Plato  once  said  of  virtue,  this  cannot  be 
taught.  Yet  the  difficulty  thus  seemingly 
presented  to  us  at  the  outset  is  not  really 
formidable.  For  in  some  natural  bias  to- 
wards the  beautiful  in  her  many  forms, 
most  men,  I  fully  believe,  have  their  in- 
born share  ;  Wordsworth's  famous  phrase, 
'*  Many  are  the  poets,"  may  thus,  perhaps, 
be  best  interpreted. 

That  this  favorable  predisposition  ex- 
ists in  you,  I  shall  therefore  assume, 
through  the  fact  of  your  presence  to-day  ; 
if  anywhere,  this  instinct  should  be  found 
in  its  freshness  here;  it  is  one  of  the  best 
treasures  of  the  spirit  of  youth. 

But,  like  all  God's  gifts  to  his  creatures, 
our  native  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  art  is 
at  once  a  help  towards  life,  and  a  respon- 
sibility. Without  this  innate  sympathy, 
judgment  is  a  barren  thing;  but  sympathy 
itself  is  all  but  barren,  unless  it  be  stren- 
uously cultivated  into  judgment.  This  is 
but  a  commonplace;  yet  much  current 
criticism,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  supported 
by  natural  indolence,  practically  sets  aside 
the  doctrine  that  we  must  work  towards  a 
faithful  judgment  of  art  hardly  less  than 
the  artist ;  that  art's  final  result  and  over- 
plus of  pleasure  is,  itself,  the  fruit  and  the 
reward  of  pleasant  labor. 

From  that  of  which  we  are  heirs,  I  pass 
to  that  which  we  can  acquire;  from  the 
natural  groundwork  of  taste,  to  what  we 
must  ourselves  add;  familiarity  with  mas- 
terpieces, acquaintance  with  lesser  work. 
Even  limited  thus,  it  is  only  a  province  or 
two  in  the  united  kingdom  of  poetry  which 
the  most  energetic  can  hope  in  some  de- 
gree to  conquer.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  this  art,  that  each  great  prov- 
ince, in  essential  features,  is  typical  of  the 
rest.  Poetry  is  the  mirror  of  mankind; 
of  man's  grand  elementary  passions  and 
thoughts  above  all.  He,  then,  who  mas- 
ters one  natural  group  will  have,  thus  far, 
laid  sufficient  foundation  for  right  judg- 
ment. 

Thirdly;  to  gain  true  taste  in  art, — 
which,  let  me  again  remind  you,  means 
simply  the  greatest  power  of  enjoying  and 
profiting,  —  we  require  knowledge  of  the 
formal  rules  of  each  art,  of  its  own  histor- 
ical career,  and  relation  to  its  own  age. 
Every  art,  as  words  familiar  in  Oxford 
tell  us,  aims  at  some  good  end;  this  in 
poetry,  may  be  provisionally,  at  least,  de- 
fined as  pure,  high,  and  lasting  pleasure. 
As  the  medium  through  which  the  painter 
works  is  color,  that  of  the  poet  is  lan- 
guage.    Words  are  his  colors ;  the  die- 
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tionary  is  his  palette ;  but  he  has  upon  it 
a  thousandfold  more  tints  than  the  paint- 
er. Under  what  special  conditions  and 
rales  must  he  use  words  for  the  creation 
of  his  poem?  These  are  the  technical 
laws  of  his  art;  to  this  belong  questions 
of  metre,  rhyme,  diction,  style,  species  of 
poetry,  as  epic  or  lyric ;  choice  and  treat- 
meat  of  subject,  and  the  like ;  in  short,  all 
the  points  in  which  poetry  differs  from 
the  other  fine  arts. 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which 
the  poet  must  work ;  here  are  the  tools  of 
his  trade,  the  word  material  over  which 
be  is  to  show  his  plastic  power.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  these  be 
studied  by  us,  —  spectators  only  of  his 
picture,  readers  of  his  poem?  Why  not 
''take  the  j^oods  the  ^ods  provide  us," 
ask  no  more,  and  enjoy?*  Simply  be- 
cause  we  should  thus  inevitably  and  uni- 
formly fail  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  most 
lasting  enjoyment.  We  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  poet's  work  unless  we  know  the 
strict  limits  and  laws  under  which  he  pro- 
duces it.  These  technical  conditions 
were  with  him  at  every  moment  as  he 
peooed  each  line.  These  conditions  also 
ve,  in  some  measure,  must  know,  if  we 
are  truly  to  sympathize  with  poet  and 
poem. 

The  aspect  of  poetry  which  I  have  just 
touched  on  is  the  most  peculiar  to  it,  the 
most  intimate.  Farthest  from  it  lies  the 
historical  career  and  development  of  po- 
etry and  its  relation,  in  each  country,  to 
that  country's  own  contemporary  life. 
Perhaps  upon  the  necessity  of  studying 
these  two  closely  united  subjects  1  need 
Dot  now  enlarge.  -  It  seems  clear  at  once 
that,  if  isolated,  no  work  of  art  can  either 
he  intelligently  judged-^or  duly  enjoyed ; 
to  {rain  that  vantage-ground  we  must  know 
what  led  up  to  it,  what  followed.  Nor  is 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  history,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  less  essen- 
tia*. Poetry  reflects  life ;  it  runs  as  a 
river  through  its  own  age,  and  all  the  cur- 
rents of  thought  and  of  action  fall  into  it. 
We  must  know  what  it  imitates,  if  we  are 

*  This  qocttion  vow  of  old  with  regard  to  music 
Ji  6d  ftavBavuv  .  .  .,  iiXk*  odx  trepuv  tucovovras 
of^nxoipctv  Koi  dwcujOai  Kpiveiv;  "Qmrep  ol 
^iuujvij^  iKdvoi  yap  ov  fiavOuvovre^  bfiug  tiintav- 

Ximrtt  Tuv  fieXuv  :  •«  Why  need  we  study,  and  not 
rather  learning  of  others  gain  power  rightly  to  enjoy 
and  jttdj^e  ?  So  do  the  Lacedaemonians ;  for  they  with* 
oot  fitady  yet  can  iudge  rightlv,  as  they  say,  what  is 
eoodand  not  good  in  melody.''^  (Arist.,  J^olit.  viii.  5.) 
ant  00  one,  I  will  venture  to  say,  who  has  learned  no 
more,  even,  than  one  instrument,  will  agree  with  the 
Spartan  critics. 


to  judge  and  to  enjoy  the  truth  of  the  imi- 
tation. 

In  this  somewhat  lengthy  preface  my 
effort  has  been  to  lay  down  and  define  dis- 
tinctly an  outline  of  the  different  elements 
which  poetry  presents  for  study.  We 
must  have,  sympathy,  familiarity,  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  and  of  its  history.  Or, 
looked  at  in  another  way,  these  two  latter 
main  roads  towards  good  taste  might  be 
spoken  of  as  poetry  viewed  in  its  results, 
and  poetry  viewed  in  its  processes;  the 
poem  given  to  the  world,  and  the  poet  as 
an  artist  in  his  studio.  I  divide  them 
for  convenience  of  treatment;  but  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  form  only  different  faces 
of  the  same  thing.  By  study  of  the  spe- 
cific rules  of  poetry  as  a  fine  art,  and  of  its 
historical  course,  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
proper  light  to  examine  and  appreciate  the 
master*  singers.  By  familiarity  with  mas- 
ter works,  we  find  the  technical  rules  of 
their  art  best  exemplified  and  put  vividly 
before  us,  and  can  also  catch  some  glimpse 
at  the  working  of  the  poet's  special  pow- 
ers, —  invention,  fancy,  imagination  ;  pow- 
ers which  we  are  constantly  tempted  to 
define,  but  which  (it  seems  to  me),  like  the 
essential  spirit  of  poetry  itself,  almost 
always  elude  definition. 

These  two  main  elements  of  study, 
which  I  hope  constantly  to  have  before 
me,  it  will  be  best,  1  think,  to  elucidate  in 
a  little  detail.  Poetry  as  an  art  it  is  my 
wish  to  consider  in  the  next  lecture,  com- 
paring it  with  the  other  fine  arts.  It 
seems  to  suit  a  first  discourse  better,  to 
dwell  upon  poetry  in  its  main  effects  on 
the  mind,  on  poetry  as  a  motive  force  in 
the  world,  as  an  expression  of  our  best 
and  most  intimate  thoughts  and  feelings ; 
poetry,  in  short,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  history  of  mankind. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  main  power  of 
poetry  over  mankind,  and  whence  is  that 
power  derived  ?  There  have  been  spaces, 
more  or  less  blank,  when  her  descant  has 
been  hardly  audible  above  the  din  of  war, 
or  stifled  in  the  heavy  air  of  vulgar  and 
material  civilization.  But  poetry,  when- 
ever existing  as  a  living  force,  to  put  it  in 
a  word,  has  simply  been  the  voice  through 
which  the  passions  and  imaginations  of 
the  race,  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  have 
uttered  themselves.  And  poetry,  at  the 
same  time,  has  only  given  back  what  she 
has  herself  received.  As  the  river  shapes 
the  valley  and  the  valley  gives  the  river 
its  bias,  so  the  poet  is  at  once  moulded  by 
the  general  current  of  thought  and  feeling 
prevalent  in  each  age,  —  and  then  himself 
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aids  io  mouldiag  them.  Poetry  stands  as 
a  mediator  between  man's  heart  and  mind, 
and  the  world  in  which  he  moves  and  ex- 
ists. In  the  systematic  lectures  given 
here  by  Keble,  the  author  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Year,"  true  to  his  own  modest  depth 
and  delicacy  of  nature,  treated  his  art 
mainly  in  its  efiEect  upon  individual  men. 
The  poet's  impulse  he  describes  as  a  de- 
sire to  give  relief  to  an  over-full  heart; 
whilst  the  reader,  in  bis  turn,  finds  this 
relief  from  the  poem.  It  is  poetry  as  a 
vis  nudicatrix^  in  which  Keble  is  most 
interested.  What  I  desire  now  to  dwell 
upon,  is  another  aspect  of  the  same  power ; 
poetry  as  a  vis  imperairix;  poets  as  they 
have  given  aid  and  guidance  to  the  men 
about  them,  enabling  them  to  live  again 
in  the  past,  or  to  anticipate  the  future; 
poets,  in  a  word,  as  leaders  of  thought 
through  the  channels  of  emotion,  and 
beauty,  and  pleasure. 

In  some  words  which  many  here  will 
remember,*  Mr.  Arnold,  with  his  usual 
happy  eloquence,  has  dwelt  upon  what  he 
names  the  ** interpretative  power"  of  po- 
etry. This  interpretation  is  given  in  sev- 
eral ways.  It  may  be,  as  he  says  in  the 
passage  alluded  to,  by  those  magical 
touches  of  pure  imagination  which  awaken 
in  us  a  new  and  intimate  sense  of  **  the 
real  nature  of  things ; "  it  may  be  by  mak- 
ing us  feel  the  inner  beauty  of  what  we 
have  hitherto  regarded  as  the  barren  com- 
monplaces of  life,  —  a  function,  amongst 
other,  admirably  fulfilled  by  Wordsworth. 
But  nowhere,  I  think,  does  poetry  act  as 
interpreter  more  grandly,  than  when  she 
shines  forth  as  the  practical  guiding 
power  over  a  whole  nation,  leading  them 
to  higher,  holier,  and  nobler  things.  The 
reproach  has  been  often  cast  upon  the 
fine  arts,  and  justified  often  by  the  tone 
of  those  who  love  them  unwisely,  —  that 
they  serve  only  for  the  adornment  and 
the  amusement  of  life ;  that,  because  they 
are  imperatively  bound  to  move  us  through 
pleasure,  pleasure  is  their  final  cause  of 
existence.  Above  that  reproach  poetry  is 
lifted  most  when  performing  this  imperial 
function.  Perhaps  I  may  here  seem  to 
magnify,  if  not  my  office,  at  any  rate  the 
art  which  that  office  professes.  IDoubtless 
the  history  and  development  of  nations 
have  been  greatly  moulded  by  events  over 
which  poetry  has,  unhappily,  exercised  no 
influence.  We  may  not  say  with  Shelley, 
in  his  fine  frenzy,  **  Poets  are  the  unac- 
knowledged legislators  of  the  world."  Yet 


*  Eflstyt  in  Cridciuii;   article  upon  Maurice   de 
Gtt^iio. 


it  is  surely  probable  that  if  Greece  could 
be  imagined  without  Homer,  Rome  with- 
out Virgil,  Italy  without  Dante,  England 
without  Shakespeare,  not  only  would  each 
nation  have  lost  one  of  its  highest  sources 
of  personal,  and  as  it  were,  private,  wealth, 
and  we  with  it,  but  the  absolute  current 
of  its  history  could  not  have  followed  its 
actual  course;  nay,  that  it  would  have 
missed,  in  each  case,  something  of  its 
best  and  most  fertile  direction. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  a  direct  po- 
litical influence  over  national  history  can 
be  often  traced  to  poetry.  Indeed,  we 
generally  and  not  untruly  think  of  it  as 
standing  in  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the 
prose  of  materal  advance,  to  the  strife  of 
party  tongues,  to  the  din  of  warfare.  But 
beneath  these  and  all  other  analogous 
forms  of  activity  lies  the  broad  basis  of 
our  common  human  nature;  and  no  one,  I 
think,  even  of  those  who  would  draw  the 
line  most  trenchantly  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  between  facts  and  visions, 
between  Adam  Smith,  let  us  say,  and 
Keats,  —  can  deny  that  the  sentiments  of 
that  common  human  nature  are  powerfully 
worked  upon  by  poetry,  when  given  to  us 
by  the  greater  masters  and  maxers.  Nor 
would  even  a  direct  practical  aim  be  alien 
from  the  genius  of  this  fine  art.  The 
greatest  of  poets,  on  the  contrary,  so  far 
as  evidence  enables  us  to  judge,  have 
been  precisely  those  who  were  most  com- 
pletely and  emphatically  men  of  their 
day;  ** children,"  as  the  highest-hearted 
among  German  master-singers  has  said, 
**of  their  age,"  though  with  the  mission  to 
'*  strengthen  and  purify  it." 

In  what  mode  has  the  national  inilu* 
ence  which  I  here  am  ascribing  to  poetry 
been  felt?  It  has  been  felt  in  what  I 
would  call  the  interpretation  of  each  coun- 
try to  itself;  in  making  the  nations  alive, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  their  own  unity ; 
afterwards,  to  their  place  in  the  whole 
comity  of  mankind.  I  may  call  it  briefly, 
the  power  of  poetry  in  the  world.  Let 
me  give  one  or  two  examples, 

so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

in  a  rather  too  abstract  discussion. 

Virgil  I  will  take  first,  for  two  reasons. 
He  has  been  familiarized  to  us,  in  all  the 
fulness  of  his  many-sided  and  exquisite 
genius,  more  than  to  the  students  of  fifty 
years  since ;  partly  by  two  admirable  edi- 
tions which  England  owes,  one  to  a  great 
Cambridge  scholar,  the  other  to  our  own 
lost  and  lamented  Conington ;  partly  by 
that  treatise  on  his  age,  life,  and  works, 
equally  learned   and  sympathetic,  —  two 
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things  not  often  united,  —  by  which  ray  old 
college   friend,  William  Sellar,  has  done 
boQor  both  to  Edinbugh  and  to  Oxford. 
My  other  reason   is  that  Virgil,  by  the 
character  of  his  genius,  gentle,  gracious, 
supreme  in  art,  rather  than  energetic  or 
creatively  original,  would  not  seem  at  first 
sight  one  of  those  poets  who,  in   Lord 
Teooysoo's  phrase,  are  destined  to  "  shake 
the  world,"  —  or,  rather,  to  give  it  strength 
and  calmness  after  it  has  t^en  shaken  by 
civil  war  and  revolution.    Yet  this  great 
aod  beneficent  work    was  really  accom- 
plished by   the  author  of  the   Georgics 
and  the  i£neid.     That  poem,  it  has  been 
eloqaeotly  said  by  Hallam,  "  reflects  the 
glory  of  Rome  as  from  a  mirror."  ♦    "It 
remains,"  says  the  historian  of  the  early 
empire,  "the   most  complete  picture  of 
the  national  mind  at  its  highest  eleva- 
tion, the  most  precious  document  of  na- 
tional history,  if  the  history  of  an  age  is 
revealed  in  its  ideas,  no  less  than  in  its 
events  and  incidents."  f     But  much  more, 
with  hia;h  probability,  may  be  claimed  for 
the  i£neid.     Miserably  imperfect  as  is 
onr  evidence  for  the  inner  life  whether  of 
the  Romans  or  of  the  provincials  whom 
they  ruled   and  assimilated,  enough   re- 
mains to  prove  the  depth  and  width  of  the 
impression  which  Virgil's  work  stamped 
upon  the  empire,  and  thus  upon  all  then 
existing  Western  civilization.     I  do  not 
here  allude  to  the  effect,  not  always  for- 
tunate, which  Virgil's  style  exercised  over 
the  later  Latin  epics.     But  everywhere  in 
Latin  literature  we  find  proof  how  deeply 
this  poem  touched  thinking  men.     Nor 
was  this  influence  confined  to  literature. 
We  know  that  the  i£neid  was  a  text- 
book in  the  popular  schools  ;  we  see  Vir- 
gil's verse  yet  scrawled  on   the  roofless 
walls  of  Pompeii,  and  within  the  gloom  of 
tbe  Catacombs. 

Those  faults  of  idea  and  sentiment,  the 
Dosatisfyiog  element  which  modern  com- 
parative criticism  finds  in  the  Eneid,  hap- 
pily or  unhappily  for  the  reader,  were 
thenunfett;  what  the  ruling  race  seems, 
^rom  the  very  date  of  its  publication,  to 
have  recognized,  was,  that  here  was  en- 
shrined the  representative  idea  of  the  city 
and  tbe  empire;  the  poem  in  which  Ro- 
man power  and  civilization  were  personi- 
fied. Tbe  mirror,  reflecting  the  glory  of 
Rome,  past  and  present,  was  to  the 
Romans  also  the  glass  in  which  they 
beheld  ber  future  and  immortal  glory :  ^ 

*  iDirodactioti  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  it.  v. 
t  Merivale's  History  ol  the  Roman*  under  the  Em- 
pire, ch.zii. 


Imperium  sine  fine  dedi.* 


In  its  **  long -resounding  march"  the 
iEoeid  appealed  to  them  through  all  tbe 
great  sentiments  and  thoughts  which  had 
enabled  Rome  to  conquer  and  to  rule 
the  world,  —  to  the  mystical  *•  Fortuoa 
urbis  ;  "  to  their  love  for  their  own  beau- 
tiful land;  to  the  traditions  of  their  origin 
and  history;  to  their  proud  confidence 
in  themselves;  their  strange  but  deeply 
rooted  sense  of  religion  ;  to  their  love  of 
law  and  fixed  government ;  above  all,  aod 
in  Virgil's  time  including  all,  the  iCneid 
appealed  to  the  **  imperial  idea  of  Rome  in 
in  its  secular,  religious,  and  personal  sig- 
nificance. This  idea,"  Professor  Sellar 
adds,  Virgil  **  has  ennobled  with  the  asso- 
ciations of  a  divine  origin  and  of  a  divine 
sanction ;  of  a  remote  antiquity  and  an 
unbroken  continuity  of  great  deeds  and 
great  men  ;  of  the  pomp  and  pride  of  war, 
and  the  majesty  of  government;  and  he 
has  softened  and  humanized  the  impres- 
sion thus  produced  by  the  thought  of 
peace,  law,  and  order  given  to  the  world. 
.  .  .  We  are  reminded  only  of  the  power, 
glory,  majesty,  and  civilizing  influence 
with  which  the  idea  of  Rome  is  encom- 
passed."! Looked  at  thus,  the  iEneid 
lifts  itself  above  all  Latin  poetry,  as  the 
great  Temple  of  Jupiter  once  raised  its 
golden  roof  over  all  the  temples  and  pal- 
aces of  the  city.  It  is  the  Capitol  of 
Roman  literature.  When  we  add  that 
this  "glorified  representation"  of  the 
State  was  borne  in  to  men's  hearts  and 
memories  by  a  poetical  style  so  supreme 
and  exquisite  in  charm  that  after  nineteen 
centuries  it  retains  all  its  unique  fascina- 
tion,—  need  we  hesitate  to  believe  that 
Virgil  the  magician  was  an  imperial  power 
in  the  Roman  world?  that  his  genius, 
penetrating  the  soul,  was  a  bond  of  na- 
tional unity  to  the  Romans  throughout  the 
wide  regions  of  the  empire?  that  it 
taught  them  a  lofty  aim  and  ideal  of  public 
life  during  the  years  of  imperial  prosper- 
ity? that  when  the  evil  days  of  decay 
and  invasion  began,  it  nerved  many  a 
heart  to  endure,  and  many  an  arm  to 
strike?  Oxford  has  scholars  and  histo- 
rians to  whose  judgment  I  bow  with  due 
respect.  If  they  should  remind  me  how 
scanty,  as  I  noticed  before,  is  \ht  positive 
evidence  for  the  political  impulse  which 
I  here  assign  to  Virgil,  and  to  poetry 
through  him,  my  reply  would  be,  It  is  so. 

*  I  have  granted  them  empire  without  end. 
t  Virgil;  by  W.  Y.  Sellar,  Professor  of  Humanity  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.    1883. 
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But  T  rest  this  argument  upon  deeper 
grounds  than  material  proof;  upon  the 
certainty  that  what  has  widely  and  deeply 
and  lon^  moved  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men,  must  have  strongly  influenced  their 
lives  and  actions ;  I  rely  upon  the  com- 
mon laws  of  human  nature. 

You  will  remember  that  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  poetry  in  her  loftiest  function ;  of 
poets  as  a  vital  energy  in  the  course  of  the 
world.  Is  it  not  a  singular  fate  which,  in 
this  character,  unites  in  the  closest  bonds 
Virgilius  Maro  with  Dante  Alighieri?  — 
the  poet  whose  work  was  to  impress  the 
unity  and  meaning  of  the  actual  Roman 
Empire  upon  the  minds  of  men,  —  and  the 
poet,  who  by  his  advocacy  of  an  ideal 
Roman  Empire,  was  to  impress  first  upon 
Italy  that  impulse  towards  national  unity 
which  has  accomplished  itself  in  our  own 
days?  For  these  two  great  men  we  may 
claim  a  living  and  moving  force,  a  spirit- 
ual power  and  presence,  through  near  two 
thousand  years;  while  it  is  to  the  earlier 
that  the  later  looks  up  for  guidance,  not, 
only  in  poetry,  but  in  thought.  Both  were 
men  of  singular  natural  sensitiveness,  del- 
icacy of  feeling,  tenderness  of  nature  ;  yet 
both,  drawn  bv  the  sure  instinct  of  the 
poet,  discerneci  the  national  necessity  of 
their  day,  and  left  home  life  and  love 
songs,  to  become  the  inspired  political 
leaders  of  Italy.  It  is  Virgil  whom  Dante 
takes  for  his  master ;  in  his  immense  task, 
that  of  seeing  first  and  telling  afterwards 
the  long  pilgrimage  through  Hell  by  Pur 
gatory  to  Heaven,  "  Virgil  bids  him  lay 
aside  the  last  vestige  of  fear.  Virgil  is  to 
crown  him  kin^  and  priest  over  himself^ 
for  a  higher  venture  than  heathen  poetry 
had  dared;  "♦  Virgil  to  him  is  "  that  lord 
of  the  loftiest  song,  who  soars  above  the 
rest  like  the  eagle."  f 

Tu  duca,  tu  signer,  e  tu  maestro4 

But  Dante's  spirit  is  bolder  than  Vir- 
|;irs,  more  confident,  with  more  wisdom 
in  regard  to  this  world,  more  insight  for 
the  next;  political  impulse  with  him.  Is, 
also,  only  a  portion  of  his  task.  Dante*s 
style,  again,  though  far  below  Virgil's  in 
continuous  grace  and  unfailing  dignity, 
deserves  the  epithet  supreme  in  another 
way.  Even  Shakespeare's  is  not  so  direct, 
so  flexible,  so  i^icisively  penetrating  as 
Dante's.  No  words  cut  deeper  than  his. 
Nor  was  less  power  in  his  art  essential 

*  Dean  Church :  Essay  on  Dante.     1854. 
t  (^uel  signer  dcU'  altissimo  canto, 
Che  sovra  gli  altri,  com'  aquila,  vola. 

finfemo,  C  iv.  95,  96  )    Line  80  shows  that  Virgil,  not 
omer,  is  here  intended. 
I  **  Thou  art  my  leader,  lord,  and  maatsr.*' 


for  the  delivery  of  his  message  to  his 
countrymen. 

I  have  tried  to  sketch  the  power  of  the 
iCneid  over  men.  In  what  consisted 
the  similar  power  of  the  *'  Divina  Comme- 
dia"?  In  defining  this,  I  shall  avail  my- 
self of  the  essay  by  Dean  Church,  —  the 
finest,  the  most  complete  single  piece  of 
criticism  which  our  day,  though  not  want* 
ing  critics  of  high  quality,  has  produced. 
Italian  life  in  Dante  s  time  was  a  history, 
not  of  a  country,  but  of  cities;  of  their 
rivalries  and  their  wars.  Nay,  it  was  a 
history  of  civil  war  within  each  city; 
castle  against  castle,  family  against  family. 
Yet,  beneath  this  wretched  scene  of  jarr- 
rng  disintegration,  reminding  us  often  of 
what  Milton  termed  the  battles  of  kites 
and  crows  in  old  England,  —  beneath  all 
this  lay  a  deep  memory  of  the  historic 
Roman  Empire  with  its  iron  unity,  a  vague 
sense  that  Italy  should  rightly  form  one 
country  at  peace  within  herself.  Some 
sought  this  union  through  the  spiritual 
headship  of  the  Papacy;  some  through 
the  German  emperors.  Dante  belongs 
strictly  to  neither  side;  he  is  Guelf  and 
Ghibeline  at  once;  his  party,  as  he  says, 
was  one  made  by  himself.*  The  imperial 
power  which  he  desired  and  advocated 
was  an  ideal  empire,  alien  far  from  the 
material  supremacy  of  Hohenstaufco  and 
Hapsburg.  "Dante*s  political  views,*' 
says  Dean  Church,  **  were  a  dream ;  •  •  • 
a  dream,  in  divided  Italy,  of  a  real  and 
national  government,  based  on  justice  and 
law.  It  was  the  dream  of  a  real  State." 
If  the  dream  were  blended  with  impossi- 
bilities, yet,  **in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  he  had  already  caught  the  spirit 
and  ideas  of  a  far  distant  future."  We 
see  Dante,  like  Virgil,  co'iscious  of  greater 
issues  than  he  could  grasp, 

Tendentemque  roanus  ripae  ulterioris  amore.t 

And  his  words,  as  we  know,  have  run 
through  Italy  from  his  day  till  ours;  at 
times  as  a  hidden  fire,  at  times  as  a  beacon 
and  a  warning  to  his  countrymen.  We 
cannot  %Xx\qx\^ prove  the  influence  of  Vir- 
gil on  the  fortunes  of  the  empire.  But  no 
one  can  question  the  power  which  Dante 
has  exercised  towards  that  unification 
which  is  now  working  itself  out,  —  to  the 

*  A  te  fia  bcllo 

Arerti  fatta  parte  per  te  stesso. 
**  To  thee  it  shall  be  nonorable  to  have  inad«  thee  a 
party  for  thyself."  (Paradiso,  C  xvii.  69.)  I  quote 
trom  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler's  edition  (188$) :  one  of  the  moat 
useful  and  scholarly  pieces  of  work  lately  executed  in 
England. 

t  "And  stretching  forth  his  hands  for  lore  cl  the 
further  shore." 
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satisfaction  of  most  Italians,  and  (it  is  to 
be  hoped),  on  the  whole,  to  the  gain  of  all. 

By  what  poetical  energies  —  to  revert 
to  our  immediate  subject  —-has  the 
"Commedia"  exercised  this  power  over 
Italy,  —  this  power,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
over  Europe?  Dante's  appeal  to  his 
couotrymeo  is- through  all  the  interests  of 
their  life.  In  his  poem  we  find  their  his- 
tory as  heirs  of  Rome,  united  always  with 
that  of  his  own  age.  Virgil's  Rhipeus, 
Cato,  Trajan,  in  his  liberal  view,  have 
their  place  among  the  saints  of  Paradise ; 
we  see  all  the  leading  Italians,  his  con- 
temporaries, the  true  heroes  and  the  false, 
the  scenery  and  cities  of  his  '*falr  coun- 
try,''  the  fresh  rising  art,  Cimabue  and 
Giotto.  And  above  and  beyond  the  frame- 
work and  personages  of  his  drama  the 
poet's  magic  mirror  repeats,  interprets, 
and  intensifies  all  the  politics  of  his  age, 
all  Its  morality,  all  its  theology.  Nor  are 
the  contents  of  the  poem  more  rich  and 
impressive  than  its  art.  Wild  and  wan- 
dering as  the  scenes  of  his  pilgrimage 
may  be,  one  strong  purpose  traverses 
and  animates  the  whole.  As  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  so  in  the  nineteenth,  Dante 
breathes  conviction  into  the  heart  by  the 
sheer  force  of  poetry ;  by  the  austere  yet 
subduing  loveliness  of  his  style;  by  the 
words  which,  in  his  own  beautiful  phrase, 
*•  carry  their  beauty  with  them."  ♦ 

Thus  far  we  have  thought  of  poetry  in 
her  loftiest  function,  as  a  motive  force  in 
the  world's  progress.  This  aspect  of  the 
Muse  has  been  much  put  aside,  especially 
io  modern  days,  in  favor  of  her  more 
markedly  narrative,  personal,  or  subjective 
creations;  or  of  criticism  upon  poetry  as 
20  art.  I  have  hence  attempted  to  illus- 
trate my  proposition  by  the  examples  of 
Virgil  and  of  Dante.  But  those  whose 
useot  I  may  have  had  the  good  fortune 
iojrain  will  recognize  that  the  same  high 
place  has  been  filled  by  others;  that  every 
race  and  country,  in  its  turn,  has,  it  is 
probable,  found  interpreters  of  itself  to 
itself  among  its  poets.  Many  such,  doubt- 
less, are  now  dimly  known  or  forgotten, 
hidden  away  in  the  birthnight  of  the  race, 
—as  the  early  age  of  a  rising  nation  is 
that  io  which  this  national  power  of  song 
has  most  often  been  felt.  What  the  tale 
of  Arthur  was  in  ancient  Wales,  what  the 
original  Gadhelic  hero-legends,  of  which 
a  phantom  likeness  is  left  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Ossian,  what  their  influence  over 
the  sensitive  Celtic  nature  may  have  been, 

*  CoQvito,  I.,  c.  8 ;  a  quotation  which  I  owe  to  Dean 
Church. 


we  shall  never  know.  But  we  can  yet 
trace  the  modifying  and  impelling  action 
of  David  and  Isaiah  over  the  Hebrew 
mind,  of  Homer  over  the  Hellenic.  In 
the  same  class,  though  not  of  equal  mo- 
ment, we  may,  I  think,  rank  the  great 
romances  —  those  of  Charlemagne,  of  Ar- 
thur, of  Percival,  during  the  middle  age 
of  Europe.  Their  influence  runs  parallel 
with,  but  counter  to,  the  influence  of  the 
early  Renaissance.  Nor,  in  later  days, 
have  these  great  forces  ceased  operating. 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Shakespeare,  Scott, 
Burns,  —  not  to  enter  the  debatable 
ground  of  our  own  century ;  do  we  not 
feel  that  these  names  represent 

fall-welling  fountain-heads  of  change, 

of  movement,  of  life?  Do  we  not  feel 
that  these  countrymen  of  ours,  with  others 
whom  we  may  silently  add,  have  distinctly 
co-operated,  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to 
their  poetic  gift,  in  framing  what  one  of 
them  calls,  "our  island  story  ;"  that  they 
have  largely  made  the  minds  of  English- 
men, not  only  during  their  own  age,  but  in 
ours  also? 

If,  however,  this  national  motive  power 
of  poetry  be  her  highest  function,  it  is 
also  her  rarest.  Two  greatly  more  pop- 
ular provinces  remain,  which  I  hope  to 
outline  In  fewer  words.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  poets  have  devoted  themselves, 
—  and  perhaps  from  the  earliest  times,  — 
on  the  one  hand,  to  represent  the  world 
about  them  in  the  widest  sense  of  that 
wide  phrase,  man  above  all ;  on  the  other 
hand,  to  putting  their  own  personal 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  the  music  of 
verse.  This  is  the  range  claimed  for  his 
art  by  Wordsworth,  in  that  memorable 
essay  which  on  some  points,  indeed,  is 
justly  open  to  the  criticisms  it  has  re- 
ceived, in  Wordsworth's  own  time  from 
Coleridge,  more  recently  from  my  own 
courteous  and  accomplished  friendly  an- 
tagonist, Mr.  Courthope.  But  one  elo- 
quent passage,  describing  the  sphere  of 
poetry,  may,  I  think,  be  advantageously 
quoted :  — 

Aristotle  has  said  that  Poetry  is  the  niost 
philosophic  of  all  writing  ;  it  is  so ;  its  object 
is  truth,  .  .  .  not  standing  upon  external  testi- 
mony, but  carried  alive  into  the  heart  by  pas- 
sion ;  Truth  which  is  its  own  testimony.  .  .  . 
Poetry  is  the  image  of  man  and  nature.  .  .  . 
The  Poet  writes  under  one  restriction  only, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  giving  immediate 
pleasure  to  a  human  Being.  .  .  .  Poetry  is  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge.  •  •  • 
Emphatically  may  it  be  said  of  the  Poet,  as 
Shakespeare  hath  said  of  man,  that  he  looks 
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before  and  after  ...  he  binds  together  by  pas- 
sion and  knowledge  the  vast  empire  of  human 
society.  .  .  .  Poetry  is  the  first  and  last  of  all 
knowledge  —  it  is  as  immortal  as  the  heart  of 
man. 

These  are  not  rhetorical  phrases ;  they 
express  the  reasoned  coovictioDS  of  one 
whose  deep  insijjrht  into  the  common  heart 
of  man  and  the  soul  of  nature  needs  no 
praise  of  mine.  Poetry,  speaking  of  it  in 
its  higher  forms,  is  the  most  vivid  ex- 
pression of  the  most  vivid  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  man.  And,  as  by  the  gift  that 
was  in  them  the  poets  have  spontaneously 
and  inevitably  known  and  felt  more 
keenly,  more  warmly,  I  may  say  it  with 
truth,  more  truly,  than  their  fellows ;  so 
the  pictures  which  they  have  left  us,  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  proper  power  in 
their  art,  are  more  lively,  more  informed 
with  soul,  nearer  the  heart  than  any  oth- 
ers. Poets,  when  they  have  rightly  used 
their  gifts,  when  they  have  written  with 
their  eye  on  their  object,  as  Wordsworth 
said,  not  on  themselves,  —  uniting  disin- 
terestedness with  conviction,  —  poets  are 
the  true  representative  men  of  their  cen- 
tury; in  Milton's  majestic  phrase,  treating 

Of  fate  and  chance  and  change  in  human  life. 
High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing. 

We  are  considering  now,  let  me  once 
more  for  clearness'  sake  remind  you,  po- 
etry in  its  results,  rather  than  its  proc- 
esses ;  the  finished  work  of  art,  more  than 
the  laws  which  govern  the  artist.  When 
poetry  as  an  art  is  before  us,  will  be  the 
time  to  try  to  seize  the  limitations  which 
oppose  a  direct  treatment  of  history,  mor- 
als, religion,  or  science,  in  verse.  But  if 
these  conditions  place  history  or  morals 
In  didactic  form,  —  like  the  direct  imitation 
of  nature  in  painting,  —  beyond  the  limits 
of  poetry,  she  gives  us  in  compensation 
something  more  vital,  more  penetrative. 
Keeping  in  view  still  poems  of  imper- 
sonal, objective  character;  beside  their 
wider,  national  functions,  where  is  the 
temper  of  each  race,  the  common  life  of 
city  and  country,  painted  more  fully  and 
brilliantly  than  in  Homer  or  Dante  ?  And 
with  these  great  names  we  may  join  that 
long  series  of  traditionary  ballads  which 
every  nation  owns,  and  which  are  to  the 
epic  what  the  star-dust  of  the  sky  is  to  the 
great  stars  themselves.  Even  the  most 
picturesque  or  brilliant  of  historians  does 
not  paint  so  tersely  and  truly,  with  such 
living  tints,  as  we  find  in  the  historical 
pictures  of  the  poets.  At  the  best,  his- 
torians only  speak  what  the  others  sing. 
So  again  with  novelists.    H  their  narration 


has  far  more  wealth  in  detail  and  fulness 
than  the  poet  can  compass,  they  cannot 
compete  with  him  in  vivid  flashes  of  de- 
scription or  character,  in  the  strokes 
which  need  no  repetition.  In  this  pecul- 
iar class  of  poetry,  modern  literature,  our 
own,  I  think,  in  particular,  has  been  fer- 
tile.  I  know  what  our  debt  is  to  the  great 
romance- writers  of  the  century.  Yet  io 
*•  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  in  Uie  **  Death  of  Sir 
John  Moore,"  in  Wordsworth's  **  Broth- 
ers," in  Lord  Tennyson's  "Rizpah," —  to 
name  a  few  only  for  example's  sake,  —  will 
you  not  agree  that  we  have  tales  in  their 
essence,  novels  in  three  pages  instead  of 
three  volumes,  which  even  a  Thackeray 
could  not  equal,  or  a  Scott  surpass  ? 

If,  again,  we  take  a  lower  or  narrower 
level  of  life  as  the  poet's  standing-ground, 
the  manners  and  morals,  frailties  and  fash- 
ions of  the  day,  the  tone  of  society,  the 
current  criticism  on  literature  or  art, — 
nowhere  are  these  preserved  for  our  pleas- 
ure with  such  brilliant  clearness,  such 
accurate  lightness  of  touch,  as  by  Aris- 
tophanes, Horace,  Chaucer,  or  Pope. 
Drama  stands  in  a  peculiar  region,  mid- 
way between  prose  and  verse.  But  when 
it  is  either  poetry  pure,  as  at.Athens,  or 
mixed,  as  in  the  England  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  whilst  the  dramatist  is  faithful  to 
the  higher  traditions  of  his  art,  it  yet  ful- 
fils its  old  Aristotelian  office  of  purifying 
the  passions,  whilst  it  brings  the  past  or 
present  before  us  in  an  enchanted  world 
of  its  own,  and  adds  a  charm  to  poetry 
herself.  Each  century  as  it  passes  writes 
itself  in  light  upon  the  mirror  of  the  poet's 
mind,  and  is  fixed  forever  by  the  secret 
of  his  art  in  words  livelier  than  the  paint- 
er's tints,  more  durable  than  the  marble 
of  the  sculptor. 

What  epic  poetry  does  for  mankind, 
what  we  receive  from  narrative,  from 
satire,  from  the  drama,  I  have  now  briefly 
sketched.  All  are,  of  course,  given  to  us 
through  the  soul  of  the  poet ;  rays  of  light 
refracted  as  it  were  and  variously  tinted 
by  passage  through  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. But  all  these  classes  are  alike, 
broadly  speaking,  in  being  representations 
of  what  is  in  itself  external  to  the  poet ; 
they  are  all,  to  use  one  of  the  few  abstract 
metaphysical  terms  which  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid,  forms  of  objective  poetry.  This 
species,  for  the  last  hundred  years  or  so, 
has  been  less  fertile,  and,  perhaps,  less 
popular,  than  during  the  former  centuries 
of  civilization.  To  take  another  phrase, 
we  might  call  it  synthetical  poetry;  whilst 
what  we  are  apt  to  prefer  is  largely  of  the 
analytical  kind;   personal,  subjective, — 
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iQ  a  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  lyrical. 
Time  does  not  allow  me  here  to  enter  into 
this  point  with  any  attempt  at  complete- 
oess.  All  I  will  venture  now  to  say  is,  that 
the  first  or  objective  order  of  poems  seems 
to  me  the  most  healthy  in  its  nature,  the 
least  distorted  by  caprice  or  fantasticality, 
above  all,  the  more  free  from  egotism  ; 
that  suicidal,  hidden  canker-worm  of  art 
and  of  life.  It  has  certainly  exercised  the 
widest,  the  most  massive,  influence  on  the 
world ;  the  creative,  as  contrasted  with 
the  penetrative,  imagination  has  in  this 
field  displayed  its  energies  roost  widely. 
Id  support  of  this  criticism,  which  I  sub- 
mit with  diffidence,  I  may  quote  a  striking 
passage  from  Goethe.  It  occurs  among 
those  conversations,*  fortunately  recorded 
by  Eckermann,  in  which  the  mitts  sapeU' 
iia  ol  the  poet's  old  age  often  shines  out 
with  a  peculiarly  simple  and  attractive 
light.  **  The  poet  deserves  not  the  name 
while  he  only  speaks  out  his  few  subjec- 
tive feelings ;  but  as  soon  as  he  can  ap- 
propriate  to  himself  and  express  the 
world,  he  is  a  poet.  Then  he  is  inexhaust- 
ible, and  can  be  always  new ;  while  a 
subjective  nature  has  soon  talked  out  his 
little  internal  material,  and  is  at  last  ruined 
by  mannerism.  People  always  talk  of  the 
siady  of  tjie  ancients ;  but  what  does  that 
mean,  except  that  it  says,  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  the  real  world,  and  try  to  express 
it,  for  that  is  what  the  ancients  did  when 
they  were  alive."  "  Goethe  "  (Eckermann 
coDtiooes)  "  arose  and  walked  to  and  fro, 
while  I  remained  seated  at  the  table,  as  he 
likes  to  see  me.  He  stood  a  moment  at 
the  stove,  and  then,  like  one  who  has  re- 
flected, came  to  me,  and  with  bis  finger 
00  his  lips,  said,  *  I  will  now  tell  you  some- 
thing which  you  will  often  find  confirmed 
io  your  experience.  All  eras  in  a  state  of 
decline  and  dissolution  are  subjective ;  on 
Ibe  other  hand,  all  progressive  eras  have 
an  objective  tendency.  Our  present  time 
is  retrograde,  for  it  is  subjective ;  we  see 
this  not  merely  in  poetry,  but  also  in  paint* 
ins,  and  much  besides.  Every  healthy 
efiEort,  on  the  contrary,  is  directed  from 
the  inward  to  the  outward  world,  as  you 
will  see  in  all  great  eras,  which  have  been 
really  to  a  state  of  progression,  and  all  of 
an  objective  nature.' " 

Goethe's  criticism  here  is  the  more 
interesting  and  weighty  because,  as  he 
seems  to  have  correctly  felt,  his  judgment 

*  Janaary  29,  i8a6.  I  quote  (rom  Mr.  J.  Oxen- 
'orcni  exceUent  translation ;  185a  In  this  book,  Eck- 
trmann's  Mat/hoatstj  has  not  concealed  Goethe's  weak 
poiots  as  a  critic ;  yet  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  poet's  writ- 
togit  (the  letters  to  Schiller  included),  give  so  favorable, 
10  human,  a  view  of  his  nature. 


was  in  contradiction  to  his  own  practice 
as  a  poet.  And  those  who  do  not  accept 
his  view  may  point  with  triumph  to  some 
amongst  his  own  many  personal,  subjec- 
tive lyrics.  In  the  lyrical  region  indeed, 
wherein  I  include  the  "  Faust,"  and  in 
this  alone,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends,—  may  I  confess  it?  —  does  the 
writer  of  first-rate  genius  strictly  appear 
recognizable.  With  Goethe's  name,  I 
may,  therefore,  fitly  preface  the  brief  re- 
marks with  which  I  propose  to-day  to  tax 
your  patience  up>on  the  last  great  prov- 
ince of  poetry  remaining  for  notice. 

As  a  practical,  descriptive  definition, 
we  might  characterize  the  lyric  as  emi- 
nently the  voice  of  passion  and  of  impulse, 
uttering  in  verse,  generally  fervent  and 
rapid,  some  single  thought,  feeling,  or  sit- 
uation. The  poet's  art  will  hence  be 
especially  shown  by  the  choice  of  a  metri- 
cal structure  appropriate  to  the  subject, 
and  of  a  subject  marked  by  unity  in  its 
motive.  Or,  rather,  to  speak  more  truly, 
motive  and  metre  and  prevailing  color 
will  have  presented  themselves  together 
to  his  mind  as  it  were  in  a  predestined 
unity.  Within  these  general  limits,  the 
lyric  falls  under  the  two  main  heads  of 
objective  and  subjective,  impersonal  and 
personal,  upon  which  Goethe  comments. 
Of  these  the  first  is,  doubtless,  highest  or 
largest  in  purpose;  it  is  to  this  that  we 
naturally  give  the  great  name  of  ode,  un- 
der which  the  most  splendid  and  world- 
moving  lyrics  by  common  consent  would 
be  grouped.  But  here,  also,  perhaps,  are 
found  the  most  ambitious  failures  of  the 
lyric.  A  vast  fervor  of  intensity,  a  rare 
command  of  bis  art,  are  demanded  of  the 
poet;  the  furnace  must  be  seven  times 
heated,  which  is  to  fuse  and  poetize  this 
**  large  utterance  "  into  unity.  Hence  that 
noble  form  of  song  often  runs  in  the 
calmer  current  of  narrative  lyric,  as  the 
»*  St.  Agnes  "  of  Keats,  or  the  "  Ruth  "  of 
Wordsworth;  or,  as  in  Gray's  exquisite 
lines,  glides  down  into  the  elegiac. 

The  personal  or  subjective  lyric,  I  need 
hardly  remark,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
form;  it  is  also  that  which  perhaps  yields 
the  roost  immediate  pleasure  and  relief  to 
the  mind;  it  is  especially  the  treasure- 
house  for  the  memory.  Within  this  kind 
also  our  two  main  divisions  reappear. 
The  lyric,  whilst  expressing  individual 
feeling,  may  also  represent  universal  feel- 
ing. The  poet's  personality  may  be  felt 
to  be  that  of  human  kind.  The  objective 
quality  may  be  latent  in  the  subjective. 
1  venture  to  ask  your  attention  to  this 
point ;  the  distinction  is  one  which  cuts 
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very  deep,  and  the  value  of  lyrical  poetry 
as  a  living  power  is  greatly  affected  by  it. 
I  will  name  a  few  examples;  taking  first 
the  more  absolutely  and  purely  personal 
style,  —  (be  strictly  subjective  lyric. 

The  poem  which  expresses  a  single 
mind,  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon human  heart,  will  often  spring  from 
an  exceptional  or  fantastic  temperament. 
Such  are  many  of  those  fanciful  lyrics  of 
the  seventeenth  century  which  we  owe  to 
writers  such  as  Donne,  Crashaw,  or  Love- 
lace ;  nor  is  the  race  extinct  in  our  own 
time.  Such  poems  are  seldom  read,  but 
never  read  without  interest.  Rarely,  how- 
ever, do  they  touch  our  feelings ;  for  the 
ingenious  is  a  foe  to  the  pathetic.  It  is 
otherwise  with  those  poems  in  which  some 
morbid  element,  some  too  sensitive  note, 
penetrates  the  strain  with  sadness.  Dur- 
ing this  century,  Italy  has  seen  two  sing- 
ers of  this  character,  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  natural  gaiety  of  the  land;  her 
own  son  Leopardi,  and  our  exile  Shelley. 
Upon  the  beauty  of  Shelley's  lyrics,  this 
is  not  the  time  to  dwell;  my  point  here 
is,  that  their  remoteness  from  ordinary 
feeling,  their  severance  from  humanity, 
set  as  they  are  to  that  weird  melody  of 
their  own  by  the  poet's  mastery  over  his 
art,  is  no  small  cause  of  the  fascination 
which  they  hold  over  us :  — 

Coming  one  knows  not  bow,  nor  whence. 
Nor  whither  going. 

Were  Shelley's  lyrics  not  thus  exception- 
ally personal,  thus  aloof  from  experience, 
—  a  music  of  despair,  such  as  Lucretius 
might  have  heard  in  fancy  as  he  looked 
up  at  (he  **sether  studded  with  shining 
stars,'' — I  think  we  could  hardly  enjoy 
them.  In  Mr.  Arnold's  beautiful  phrase, 
be  seems  to 

Wave  us  away,  and  keep  his  solitude, 

at  the  moment  when  the  witchery  of  bis 
Eolian  music  most  attracts  us. 

Shelley,  however,  is  every  way  alone  in 
his  magic.  Wordsworth  in  his  solitary 
**  Highland  Reaper  *'  expresses  the  quality 
which  we  look  for  most,  and  find  most 
frequently,  in  first-rate  lyrics;  the  voice 
of  humanity,  the  cry  of  the  heart;  our 
own  experience  given  back  to  us  in  song ; 
the  commonplace  of  life  transmuted  into 
novelty  and  beauty ; 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again. 

Shakespeare  has  been  our  first  grand 
roaster  in  this  style;  some  half-dozen 
songs  of  his,  in  Sappho's  phrase, "  sweeter 
than  the  harp,  more  golden  than  gold/' 


unite  universality  of  feeling  with  lovely 
uniqueness  of  style  beyond  anything  in 
the  language;  Milton's  too  rare  lyrics, 
many  by  Wordsworth,  songs  such  as  the 
"  Break,  break,"  or  •*  Ask  me  no  more,"  of 
our  great  living  lyrist,  often  coming  near 
Shakespeare's  in  quality.  But  the  field 
of  the  lyric  is  a  world  of  beauty  in  itself, 
too  large  and  too  varied  in  its  flowers  that 
I  should  attempt  to  sketch  it.  One  only 
specimen,  however,  I  will  venture  to  give, 
as  an  example  of  the  personal  lyric  in  its 
simplest  form  of  perfection.  It  is  some 
unknown  lover's  song  of  absence. 

When  I  think  on  the  happy  days 

I  spent  wi*  you,  my  dearie, 
And  now  what  lands  between  us  lie. 

How  can  I  be  but  eerie  1 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours. 

As  ye  were  wae  and  weary  I 
It  was  na  sae  ye  glinted  by 

When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 

These  **  slender  accents  of  sweet  verse," 

—  this  little  romance  of  a  life  in  eight 
lines,  as  I  have  elsewhere  called  it,  has 
to  me  that  beauty  which  almost  calls  forth 
tears;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Burns 
himself,  despite  two  attempts,  has  failed 
to  better  it. 

This  lecture  began  with  a 'historical 
outline  of  the  realm  of  poetry  in  its  length 
and  breadth.  I  have  then  tried,  in  simi- 
lar outline,  to  set  forth  poetry  in  its  main 
results  as  a  motive  power  in  the  world  at 
large,  and  over  the  hearts  of  men;  a 
power  expressing  itself  by  those  varied 
methods  of  appeal,  which  bear  the  name 
of  styles  or  classes.  For  the  next  occa- 
sion when  I  have  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing you,  remains,  I  hope,  poetry  as  an  art, 

—  the  conditions  under  which  she  has  to 
exercise  this  power;  and,  as  my  moral 
from  the  whole,  the  claim  of  poetry  to  be 
treated  as  a  subject  for  study  not  less 
scholarly  and  scientific  than  the  other 
great  studies  of  Oxford. 

This  is  an  ambitious  attempt;  it  asks 
your  kind  forbearance;  for  a  judgment 
tempered  with  mercy.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
any  attempt  to  show  what  poetry  really  is, 
is  impossible.  Let  me  quote  a  f^w  beau- 
tiful lines  applicable  to  this  point,  by  that 
dear  and  high-hearted  friend  whose  pre- 
mature death  has  opened,  sadly,  my  way 
to  a  chair  which,  I  may  indeed  occupy, 
but  cannot  fill  as  Shairp  filled  it.  Some 
here  may  remember  the  lines;  though 
but  scant  justice,  I  think,  was  done  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  to  his  own  gift  in  poetry, 

—  marked  as  it  is  everywhere  by  the  ten 
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derDcss,  the  gallaotry,  the  patriotism,  the 
lofty  aspiration  and  deep,  fervent  faith 
which  were  the  notes  of  Shairp's  charac- 
ter. After  all  our  attempts  (he  is  saying) 
to  interpret  the  soul  of  those  we  love,  an 
dement  remains,  and  this  the  central,  the 
most  important,  which  is  beyond  our  find- 
ing out :  — 

We  gaze  on  their  loved  faces,  hear  their  speech, 
The  heart's  most  earnest  utterance,  —  yet 
we  feel 

Something;  beyond,  nor  they  nor  we  can  reach, 
Something  they  never  can  on  earth  reveal. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  poet ;  this  is  that 
which,  as  one  of  them  said,  we  cannot 
shoWf  but  feel  only.  For  me,  at  least, 
whilst  I  hold  this  chair,  it  will  be  enough 
if  I  can  give  some  true  insight  into  the 
character  and  course  of  poetry,  some  aid 
towards  understanding  and  judging;  if  by 
choice  of  specimens  I  can  assist  towards 
full  initiation  into  the  beauty  of  the  great 
master  works;  above  all,  and  without 
which  all  is  of  no  avail,  if  I  can  lead  some 
to  true  study  of  the  poets,  with  love,  with 
reverence,  suid  with  enthusiasm. 


From  ChambeiV  Journal. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  NORTH  CEYLON. 
IN  THBm   CHAPTBRS. 

CHAPTER  IL 
INVISIBLE. 

When  the  ptisdri  came  to  his  senses, 
he  found  himself  lying  in  the  jungle.  It 
W2S  early  morning;  but  there  was  suffi- 
cieot  light  for  him  to  distinguish  the  sur- 
rounding  objects.  He  sat  up  and  looked 
About  him.  At  first  he  could  not  realize 
wbere  he  was;  but  when  recollection  of 
his  night's  adventure  flashed  across  his 
niod,  he  became  instantly  wide  awake, 
he  looked  curiously  and  anxiously  round. 
There  was  not  the  least  sign  of  any  village 
or  habitation  of  any  sort  —  only  dense, 
pathless  jungle  all  round.  For  some  time 
he  sat  trying  to  recall  the  incidents  of  the 
past  night.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a  wild 
dream.  He  shuddered  when  he  thought 
of  it,  and  rising  hastily,  he  prepared  to 
leave  the  uncanny  spot.  But  he  could 
see  DO  path  or  track  of  any  kind.  At 
leoji[th,  noting  the  position  of  the  sun,  he 
decided  that  Pandiyin  must  be  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  and  at  once  began  to  make 
his  way  through  the  jungle  towards  it.  It 
Was  laborious  and  slow  work  forcing  bis 


way  through  the  dense  undergrowth ;  but 
in  about  half  an  hour  he  struck  a  path 
which  he  recognized  as  leading  from  a 
neighboring  village  to  Pandiydn.  He  had 
not  gone  far  along  this  path  when  he  met 
a  man  driving  a  number  of  pack-bullocks. 
To  his  surprise,  the  leading  bullock  came 
straight  towards  him,  as  if  it  did  not  see 
him ;  and  the  path  being  narrow,  he  had 
to  step  aside  into  the  jungle  to  avoid  it. 

"  Hallo,  brother  1 "  he  said  to  the  man 
driving  the  bullocks,  **  where  are  you  go- 
ing, and  what  have  you  got  in  the  packs  ?  *' 

The  man  took  no  notice  and  made  no 
answer,  but  merely  shouted  to  his  bullocks 
and  passed  on.  The  pdsdri  was  inclined 
to  be  angry  at  the  man's  supposed  rude* 
ness;  but  thinking  that  perhaps  he  was 
deaf  and  had  not  seen  him,  he  went  on  his 
way  without  remark. 

Presently  he  met  a  man  from  a  neigh* 
boring  village  whom  he  knew  well,  coming 
along  the  path  towards  him.  **  Salaam, 
Anlmdkam  !  "  he  said  as  they  neared  each 
other;  **you  are  about  early  this  morn* 
ing." 

To  his  great  astonishment,  the  man 
came  striding  along  as  if  he  neither  saw 
nor  heard  him;  and  the  piisiri  had  to 
jump  hastily  aside,  lest  he  should  be 
thrown  down.  For  a  few  moments  he 
stared  after  his  retreating  friend,  amazed 
at  his  extraordinary  conduct;  then  he 
burst  into  a  passion,  and  shouting  after 
him  loudly,  cursed  him  and  his  manners. 
But  the  man  went  quietly  on  without  re- 
plying, or  even  turning  his  head. 

Very  much  surprised  at  what  had  hap* 
pened,  and  in  an  angry,  disturbed  frame 
of  mind,  the  pdsdri  resumed  his  journey. 
Soon  he  came  to  the  river.  As  he  went 
down  the  steep  descent  to  the  water,  he 
was  horror-struck  to  see  a  huge  wild  ele- 
phant appear  from  behind  the  bushes 
overhanging  the  river,  a  few  yards  off,  and 
come  towards  him.  There  was  no  way  of 
escape.  The  banks  of  the  river  rose  per- 
pendicularly on  either  side  of  him,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  him  to  scramble 
back  by  the  way  he  had  come.  On  came 
the  elephant,  dripping  with  water  from  its 
morning  bath  in  the  river,  and  lazily  swing* 
ing  its  trunk  and  flapping  its  ears.  The 
pdsdri  stood  petrified  with  terror  in  full 
view  of  the  animal,  unable  to  move  hand 
or  foot.  The  elephant  advanced  till  it 
stood  directly  over  him.  But  instead  of 
throwing  him  down  and  crushing  him  to 
death,  as  the  pdsdri  momentarily  expected, 
it  leisurely  broke  off  a  branch  from  a 
bush  on  the  bank  above  him  and  slowly 
munched  it.    He  could  feel  its  hot  breath 
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as  he  crouched  agaiost  the  bank  under 
Its  hua;e  bead.  Suddenly  it  turned  away, 
listened  for  a  moment  to  some  sound  in 
the  distance,  and  then  walked  slowly  off 
down  the  river.  With  a  feeling  of  intense 
relief,  he  watched  it  out  of  sight.  It  was 
evident  the  elephant  had  neither  seen  nor 
smelt  him;  but  for  what  reason  he  could 
not  imagine. 

Picking  up  his  stick,  which  be  had 
dropped  in  his  fright,  the  pdsdri  went 
down  to  the  water  to  wade  through  to  the 
other  side;  and  then  he  discovered  the 
reason  of  the  strange  behavior  of  the  two 
men  he  had  met,  and  why  the  elephant 
had  not  molested  him.  As  he  entered  the 
pool,  he  happened  to  glance  down,  and 
instantly  saw,  to  his  intense  horror,  that 
his  form  was  not  reflected  in  it !  It  was 
some  moments  before  he  realized  what 
had  happened.  He  was  invisible  f  The 
water  he  had  drunk  at  the  pisdsi  village 
was  a  magic  draught,  and  its  effect  had 
been  to  make  bim  invisible.  Long  and 
earnestly  did  he  gaze  down  into  the  water ; 
but  in  vain  ;  only  the  reflection  of  the  blue 
sky  and  overhanging  trees  appeared  on 
the  bright  face  of  the  pool.  At  length,  in 
an  agony  of  alarm  and  distress,  he  waded 
through  the  water,  without,  however,  caus- 
ing the  faintest  ripple  on  its  surfaqe,  and 
hurried  off  to  the  village,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  that  his  dreadful  suspicion  was 
not  true.  Close  to  the  village  he  met  a 
boy,  the  son  of  a  neighbor,  driving  some 
cattle  to  the  tank  pasture;  the  urchin 
passed  him  without  a  word  and  without 
looking  at  him.  The  pdsdri  groaned  aloud 
and  passed  on.  Soon  he  reached  the  vil- 
lage, and  passed  through,  glancing  about 
him  with  terrified  anxiety,  in  the  hope 
that  some  one  would  recognize  him.  But 
though  several  of  the  villagers  were  stand- 
ing about,  not  one  of  them  took  the  small- 
est notice  of  him.  He  went  straight  to 
bis  own  house.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
gate,  bis  daughter  came  out  carrying  a 
water-pot  on  her  hip;  she  was  going  to 
the  well  for  water.  The  pdsdri  stood 
before  her  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  expec- 
tation. To  his  unutterable  horror,  she 
walked  past  him  without  the  slightest  sign 
of  recognition. 

"Vallee,  my  child  !**  he  cried,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands  beseechingly,  **doyou 
not  see  me?'*  But  the  girl  walked  on 
unconcernedly. 

Just  then  a  woman  came  out  of  a  hut 
near  by  bound  on  the  same  errand  as  her- 
self. '*  Well;  child,"  she  exclaimed,  ad- 
dressing Vallee,  "what  did  the  mddliya 
say  to  your  father  ?  '* 


"I  don't  know,'*  she  replied;  '<he  has 
not  come  back  yet.*' 

This  answer  completely  dispelled  the 
hope  that  the  pdsdri  had  clung  to — that 
his  daughter  might  yet  recognize  him. 
He  knew  now  what  a  mighty  spell  was  on 
him,  and  that  he  was  invisible  to  mortal 
eves,  and  had  no  substance  or  voice. 
Wringing  his  bands  and  wailing  aloud, 
but  inaudibly  to  all  human  ears,  he  fol- 
lowed the  two  women  to  the  well,  and  lis- 
tened with  agony  and  despair  in  his  heart 
to  their  chatter  and  laughter.  Several 
times  he  shouted,  as  he  thought  loudly,  to 
his  daughter,  in  the  hope  of  making  her 
hear,  and  also  attempted  to  seize  her  by 
the  arm;  but  she  neither  heard  his  voice 
nor  felt  his  touch.  Before  entering  the 
house  again,  on  her  return  from  the  well, 
Vallee  looked  for  some  moments  in  the 
direction  of  the  path  to  Mdnkdiam,  in  the 
hope  or  expectation,  apparently,  of  seeing 
her  father  appear,  little  thinking  how  near 
he  was  to  her.  The  pdsiri  entered  the 
hut  with  her  and  sat  down  in  his  accus- 
tomed corner,  overwhelmed  by  his  terrible 
misfortune. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  noise  in  the  vil- 
lage outside.  Some  one,  in  loud,  excited 
tones,  was  relating  something  which 
seemed  to  be  of  startling  import,  from  the 
loud  ejaculations  of  surprise  that  followed. 
Listening  intently,  the  pdsdri  heard  a  man 
say:  '*Yes,  the  mddliya  has  been  oaur- 
dered,  and  his  money-box  broken  open 
and  rifled  1 " 

Vallee,  too,  had  evidently  caught  the 
words,  for,  starting  up,  she  rushed  out, 
and  was  followed  by  her  father.  A  num- 
ber of  villagers  were  standing  under  a 
tree  listening  to  a  man  whom  the  pdsiri 
recognized  as  an  inhabitant  of  Mdnkdlam. 
He  was  talking  rapidly  and  with  much 
gesticulation.  On  catching  sight  of  Val- 
lee, he  stopped  short,  and  with  a  glance 
round,  asked  loudly  and  abruptly :  **  Where 
is  your  father,  child?" 

**  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  girl,  noting 
with  surprise  the  meaning  looks  which  the 
villagers  exchanged.  "  He  went  last  night 
to  Minkdlam  to  see  the  mddliya,  and  has 
not  yet  come  home." 

'*The  mddliya  has  been  murdered," 
said  the  man  gravely ;  '*  and  the  pdsdri's 
knife  has  been  found,  and  it  is  covered 
with  blood ! " 

Vallee  instantly  understood  what  the 
man  implied.  With  widely  opened  eyes 
and  parted  lips,  she  stood  transfixed  to 
the  spot.  She  knew  too  well  her  father's 
uncontrollable  temper,  not  to  feel  him 
capable  of  any  deed,  however  atrocious, 
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wbcD  his  passioDs  were  ronsed.  Yet  she 
loved  him  foodly  and  sincerely,  and  when 
she  realized  the  awful  nature  of  the  crime 
with  which  he  was  charged,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  ground  and  abandoned  her 
self  to  grief  and  despair,  refusing  the 
comfort  offered  her  by  the  women  stand- 
ing round. 

The  villagers,  meanwhile,  plied  the 
brioger  of  the  news  with  questions.  He 
related  how  the  miidliya's  little  grandson 
had  been  present  at  a  stormy  interview 
between  his  grandfather  and  the  pdsdri, 
at  which  the  latter  had  uttered  many 
threats ;  bow,  after  the  pUsdri  had  left  the 
hoose,  be  bad  returned  when  the  mddliya 
was  alone,  and  had  murdered  him,  and 
then  robbed  him  of  all  his  money  and 
jewels.  This  was  proved  by  the  iioding 
of  his  knife  covered  with  blood,  and  by 
his  disappearance,  be  having  clearly  fled 
to  escape  the  penalty  of  his  crime.  The 
pusdri's  rage  on  hearing  himself  charged 
with  such  a  dreadful  deed  was  excessive. 
Boiling  over  with  wrath,  he  turned  about 
io  the  crowd,  addressing  one  and  then 
another  with  indignant  denials  and  pro- 
tests. But  though  he  shouted  and  raved 
aod  gesticulated,  no  one  saw  or  heard 
him;  and  at  length,  seeing;  how  fruitless 
his  efforts  to  make  himselfheard  were,  he 
quieted  down  and  waited  to  see  what 
would  be  done  next. 

Presently,  a  party  of  villagers,  full  of 
pleasant  excitement  and  curiosity,  started 
o£f  for  Minktilam,  the  scene  of  the  mur* 
der,  aod  the  pds^ri  decided  to  go  with 
them.  As  they  went  along,  he  listened 
vitb  grim,  bitter  amusemedt  to  the  re- 
narks  bis  fellow-villagers  made  about 
him.  His  unneighborly  hatred  of  lyan 
Eliivan,  bis  violent  temper  and  quarrel 
Mme  nature,  were  the  subject  of  general 
cooderonation.  1 1  appeared,  by  what  they 
Mid,  that  one  and  all  of  the  party  had  long 
foreseen  what  his  evil  passions  would 
briog  him  to.  Every  man  of  them  be- 
lieved him  to  be  guilty  of  the  murder,  and 
there  was  not  one  to  express  any  doubt  or 
to  say  a  good  word  for  him, 

Io  such  pleasant  converse  the  party 
arrived  at  Mdnkdlam,  and  went  to  the 
headman's  bouse.  It  was  crowded  inside 
and  out  by  an  excited,  curious  throng. 
The  pdsiri  made  his  way  into  the  hut. 
Od  a  bed,  in  the  middle  of  it,  lay  the 
body  of  the  roddliya.  A  wound  in  the 
throat,  exposed  to  view,  showed  bow  he 
had  come  by  his  death,  and  indications 
were  not  wanting  that  he  bad  struggled 
hard  for  life.  A  number  of  women,  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased,  were  shrieking  in 
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chorus  the  death-wail  over  the  corpse.  In 
a  corner  of  the  hut  sat  a  young  man,  a 
minor  headman  from  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, busily  engaged  in  inquiring  into  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  murder.  He  was 
occupied  in  making  a  list,  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  murdered  man's  relatives,  of 
the  missing  articles  of  jewellery.  The 
strong  box  from  which  they  had  been 
stolen  stood,  with  its  lid  broken,  before 
him.  Lying  on  the  floor  beside  him  was 
a  knife,  which  the  pdsdri  immediately  rec- 
ognized as  his  own,  though  how  it  got 
there  and  came  to  be  covered  with  blood, 
was  more  than  he  could  guess.  As  he 
listened  to  the  questions  of  the  headman 
and  heard  the  remarks  of  the  bystanders, 
the  pdsdri  began  to  feel  a  kind  of  grim 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  of  his  being  invis- 
ible, so  black  seemed  the  case  against 
him.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  the  evi- 
dence produced  more  than  justified  them 
all  in  believing  him  to  be  the  murderer. 

As  he  moved  invisibly  about  the  hut, 
he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  his  enemy 
lyan  Eldvan  entering  the  door.  lyan  was 
accompanied  by  his  younger  brother  Va- 
Ian,  Vallee's  lover,  a  tall,  well-made  young 
man,  with  handsome,  pleasant  features. 
The  two  men  were  very  unlike  each  other 
io  every  way  —  in  features,  expression, 
and  manner,  and  no  stranger  would  have 
thought  them  to  be  brothers.  On  catch- 
ing sight  of  lyan,  the  pdsdri  moved  close 
to  him  and  watched  him  keenly.  He  had 
a  nervous,  downcast  air,  very  different 
from  his  usual  hard,  bold  expression.  He 
looked  furtively  and  quickly  round,  and 
the  pusdri  noticed  a  peculiar  expression 
pass  over  his  face  "as  he  glanced  at  the 
corpse  and  then  hurriedly  averted  his 
eyes.  A  thought,  a  suspicion,  suddenly 
rushed  into  the  pdsdri's  mind.  There 
stood  the  murderer !  It  was  lyan  Eldvan 
who  had  taken  the  mtidliya's  life ;  and  he 
had  used  his  enemy's  knife,  of  which  he 
had  in  some  way  got  possession,  in  order 
to  cast  the  suspicion  on  him.  As  the 
thought  struck  him,  the  pdsdri  stepped 
fiercely  forward  to  seize  and  denounce 
him ;  then  he  recollected  his  strange  posi- 
tion, and  with  a  strong  effort,  restrained* 
himself.  For  some  moments  he  stood* 
glaring  malevolently  but  invisibly  at  his- 
enemy. 

**  This  is  an  awful  thing,  lyan,"  re- 
marked a  man  standing  by. 

**Ay,"  he  responded  in  a  gruff,  harsh 
voice.  ""I  felt  sure  that  mad  fool  Rdman 
Ummiyan  would  do  this.  I  met  him  yes- 
terday on  his  way  here,  and  heard  him 
swear  he  would  have  the  mddliya's  Itfe.'^ 
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On  hearings  this  lie,  the  pdsdri's  rage 
boiled  over,  but  he  could  do  nothing  but 
utter  inaudible  curses  and  threats.  He 
soon  tired,  however,  of  his  useless  rav- 
inj;s,  and  calmed  down  once  more.  lyan 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  house  ;  he  went 
to  the  headman,  who  took  down  his  state- 
ment, to  which  he  swore,  adding  many 
cunning  and  malicious  embellishments, 
which  made  the  lie  seem  very  like  truth. 
As  he  left  the  hut  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  the  ptisdri  followed  them.  The 
brothers  separated  in  the  village,  and  lyan 
started  for  Pandiydn  with  his  unseen  en- 
emy behind  him.  The  pdsiri  could  not 
rid  himself  of  the  feeling  that  he  was  still 
visible,  and  so  followed  at  some  distance, 
lyan  walked  fast,  glancing  over  his  shoul- 
der from  time  to  time  and  muttering  as  he 
went. 

The  pdsdri  followed  his  enemy  about 
all  day.  lyan  did  but  little  work  of  any 
kind,  but  sat  moody  and  restless  in  his 
hut  all  the  afternoon,  only  going  occasion- 
ally to  the  door  and  glancing  anxiously 
around.  He  was  alone  in  the  hut,  as  he 
was  a  widower  and  had  no  children,  while 
Valan,  who  lived  with  him,  was  absent  at 
Mdnkillam.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  cooking  the 
evening  meal,  but  in  a  very  preoccupied, 
desultory  manner.  When  it  grew  dusk, 
he  suddenly  stopped,  went  to  the  door, 
and  looked  out  to  see  if  be  was  being 
watched ;  and  seeing  he  was  not,  slipped 
out,  through  the  fence,  into  the  jungle  at 
the  back  of  bis  hut.  The  ptisdri  followed 
him.  lyan  pushed  his  way  through  the 
dense  undergrowth  for  some  distance  till 
he  came  to  a  huge  hollow  tree  that  had 
been  blasted  by  lightning ;  here  he  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  listening  attitude. 
Hearing  nothing  to  alarm  him,  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  thrust  his  arm  into  a  hole 
under  the  roots  and  drew  out  something 
tied  up  in  a  cloth.  The  pdsdri  saw  his 
enemy  open  the  bundle,  and  then  his  sus- 
picion that  he  was  the  murderer  of  the 
headman  was  fully  confirmed,  for  it  was 
full  of  jewellery  and  rupees.  For  some 
minutes  lyan  remained  gloating  over  bis 
ill-gotten  wealth,  counting  the  money  and 
fingering  the  jewels.  Once  he  started, 
and  a  look  of  terror  passed  over  bis  face. 
He  had  heard  a  rustle  overhead ;  but  it 
was  only  caused  by  a  small  monkey  in  the 
tree  above,  which  was  watching  his  move- 
ments with  intense  curiosity.  At  length 
lyan  tied  up  his  booty  and  replaced  it  in 
the  hollow  tree,  and  then  sneaked  back  to 
his  hut.  unseen  by  any  one  but  his  invisi- 
ble enemy.    Soon  afterwards,  his  brother 


Valan  returned  home,  and  the  two  men 
cooked  and  ate  their  evening  meal  almost 
in  silence.  After  watching  them  for  some 
time,  the  pdsdri  went  off  to  his  own  house. 
He  found  Vallee  lying  moaning  in  a 
corner  utterly  prostrated  by  the  heavy 
blow  that  had  fallen  on  her.  A  kind- 
hearted  woman  of  the  village  bad  brought 
her  some  food,  as  she  had  not  cooked 
anything  for  herself;  but  the  weeping  girl 
refused  to  eat,  and  lay  moaning  and  sob- 
bing as  if  her  heart  was  breaking.  The 
pdsiri  longed  to  be  able  to  speak  to  her 
and  assure  her  of  his  innocence  ;  but  made 
no  attempt  to  do  so,  knowing  how  useless 
it  would  be.  At  length  the  woman  went 
away,  and  the  ptisdri  sat  for  a  long  time 
watching  with  an  aching  heart  his  sor- 
rowing, unhappy  daughter.  At  last,  ex- 
hausted by  her  weeping  and  grief,  Vallee 
fell  asleep.  Seeing  this,  he  rose,  and 
went  out  into  the  village.  It  was  now 
quite  dark,  and  nearly  every  one  had  re- 
tired to  rest.  He  wandered  aimlessly 
about  till  he  found  himself  before  the  little 
temple  on  the  dam  of  the  tank.  All  was 
dark  within  save  where  a  faint  light  shone 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof  on  to  the  hide- 
ous little  idol.  He  entered  the  temple 
and  stood  before  the  shrine.  Long  and 
earnestly  did  he  pray  to  the  god  to  deliver 
him  from  the  spell  that  had  been  cast 
on  him,  and  many  were  the  promises 
and  vows  be  made  should  his  prayer  be 
granted.  Then  he  began  to  dance  before 
the  idol,  chanting  sacred  manthras  or 
hymns.  All  night  long  did  the  pdsiri 
remain  in  the  temple,  sometimes  offering 
pilja,  sometimes  praying,  and  at  other 
times  dancing  wildly  before  the  shrine. 
But  the  little  stone  god  stood  black  and 
silent  in  its  niche,  and  no  answer  came  to 
the  piii>dri*s  passionate  prayers. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
HOME  RULE. 

PRECEDENTS. 

The  problem  which  Parliament  has 
been  suddenly  called  upon  to  discuss  and 
to  solve,  at  the  instance  of  its  roost  expe- 
rienced statesman  —  namely,  the  framing 
of  an  autonomous  government  for  Ireland, 
without  impairing  the  unity  and  strength 
of  the  central  government  of  the  empire 
—  difficult  and  momentous  as  it  is,  is 
scarcely  more  so  than  what  has  been  fre- 
quently presented  to  statesmen  in  other 
countries  and  has  been  solved  by  them. 
1  The  cases  therefore   where  it  has  been 
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found  necessary  to  graot  aatonomous  in- 
stitatioDS  to  dependent  kingdoms  or  prov- 
ioces,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  content 
by  assuaging  historical,  national,  ethno- 
graphical, or  geographical  conditions,  op- 
posed to  a  more  complete  union,  are 
full  of  instruction  for  those  who  are  pre- 
pared on  principle,  or  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  to  make  concessions  to  Irish 
opinion. 

In  the  many  constitutional  changes  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  we  can  recognize 
two  distinct  movements  leading  to  results 
not  dissimilar  in  kind.  The  one  is  a  cen- 
tripetal movement  —  the  union  of  States 
previously  independent  of  one  another, 
bat  with  more  or  less  of  common  race, 
language,  and  interests.  Their  union  has 
for  the  most  part  been  effected  on  the 
federal  principle;  the  States  or  provinces 
have  retained  to  a  large  extent  their  au- 
tonomy, legislative  and  administrative,  but 
have  combined  together  on  equal  terms 
for  certain  definite  common  purposes,  for 
defence  or  for  commercial  or  administra- 
tive objects.  The  other  is  a  centrifugal 
movement,  where  the  centralization  of  the 
previous  century  under  despotic  rule  had 
been  found  irksome  and  intolerable,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  make  large  concessions 
in  the  direction  of  autonomy,  in  order  to 
cause  content  and  to  prevent  rebellion 
aod  secession.  The  movement  towards 
decentralization  has  doubtless  been  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  advance  of  de- 
mocracy, and  to  the  awakening  of  national 
aspirations  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
The  centralization  of  various  distinct  com- 
manities  could  only  be  maintained  by  a 
rigorous  despotism ;  democracy  weakened 
the  central  power  and  gave  opportunity  to 
the  dependent  provinces  to  reassert  their 
oatiooal  claims.  In  a  similar  manner, 
where  the  main  movement  has  been  to- 
wards anion  and  greater  centralization, 
the  tendency  has  been  controlled  by  de- 
mocracy ;  it  was  felt  wiser  and  safer  to 
leave  many  of  the  powers  of  government, 
administrative  and  legislative,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  local  authorities,  and  to  con- 
cede to  the  new  central  authority  only  so 
much  of  the  functions  of  government  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  common 
safely  or  common  utility.  We  may,  then, 
1  think,  deduce  from  the  general  principles 
of  democracy,  and  we  may  verify  our  con- 
clusion by  examination  of  the  many  cases 
DOW  before  us,  that  democracy  is  safest 
aod  most  easily  regulated,  when  its  powers 
are  broken  up  and  divided  between  many 
centres  of  local  government,  and  where 
u  little  as  is  consistent  with  safety  and 


public  utility,  is  reserved  for  the  central 
authority  which  controls  or  combines  the 
whole. 

As  the  result  \)f  the  changes  in  these 
two  directions  in  Europe  and  America  we 
find  every  form  of  union  of  States,  and 
every  degree  of  variation  between  the 
relations  of  the  central  authority  of  an 
empire  or  state  and  its  dependent  States 
or  provinces,  which  can  well  be  conceived, 
and  we  have  no  lack  of  precedents  for  pro- 
cedure in  such  matters,  or  of  illustrations 
and  examples,  from  which  to  make  choice 
in  the  changes  we  may  propose  to  make 
in  the  constitution  of  Ireland. 

Beginning  with  those  States  or  depen- 
dencies where  the  union  is  of  the  loosest 
kind,  we  have  the  case  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  united  under  the  same  sovereign, 
but  where  the  union  is  otherwise  nominal 
only,  where  there  is  complete  autonomy 
for  both  in  every  respect,  and  where  even 
the  army  and  navy  and  the  system  of  tax- 
ation are  entirely  separate  and  distinct. 
Even  this  slender  bond  of  union  does  not 
appear  to  work  badly;  it  secures  peace 
and  harmony  between  two  kindred  na- 
tions ;  it  combines  them  together  for  pur- 
poses of  defence  against  possible  enemies. 
Again,  we  have  the  union  of  Finland  and 
Russia  and  of  Luxemburg  and  Holland. 
The  former  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
for  while  the  superior  power  is  under  a 
system  of  pure  and  unrestrained  des- 
potism, Finland  has  a  liberal  constitution 
with  representative  institutions ;  it  has 
administrative  autonomy  superintended 
by  a  Russian  governor;  its  recruits  are 
enlisted  for  separate  Finnish  regiments  of 
the  Russian  army.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  no  foreign  or  commercial  policy  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  its  pre-eminent  superior 
power. 

Under  the  same  head  may  be  treated 
the  relations  of  Austria  to  Hungary  (which 
I  shall  refer  to  again  later),  and  those  of 
Great  Britain  to  her  numerous  Anglo- 
Saxon  colonies.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury free  constitutions  have  been  granted 
to  all  of  these  colonies.  They  have  now 
complete  autonomy  as  regards  all  internal 
afiFairs,  including  even  the  right  to  levy 
customs  duties  on  the  manufactures  of  the 
mother  country.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  no  representation  in  the  imperial 
legislature  and  no  voice  in  the  determina- 
tion of  foreign  or  other  imperial  questions. 
They  contribute  nothing  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  forces  necessary  for  the  gen- 
eral support  and  defence  of  the  empire; 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  some  of  them 
have  undertaken  to  a  small  extent  the 
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cost  of  their  own  defence.  Much  has  re- 
cently been  written  of  federation  of  the 
empire;  its  advocates,  however,  have  not 
yet  agreed  in  defining  th#  common  objects 
which  any  central  representative  body 
would  undertake.  Whether  the  relations 
of  these  colonies  to  Great  Britain  would 
stand  the  strain  and  friction  of  a  serious 
European  war,  in  which  the  former  may 
have  no  real  interest  or  concern,  is  yet  to 
be  tested,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  test 
will  long  be  deferred. 

Turning,  then,  from  these  examples  of 
union,  where  the  main  if  not  tho  only  con- 
necting link  is  the  sovereign,  and  where 
autonomy  of  the  fullest  kind  is  reserved, 
we  come  to  the  other  and  far  more  numer* 
ous  class  of  cases  based  more  or  less  on 
the  federal  principle.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  details  of  whose  Constitu- 
tion arf  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  refer  to  them.  The  main 
principle  of  the  Union  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  separate  existence  of  the 
States,  which  had  previously  been  distinct 
political  communities  dependent  oa  the 
English  crown.  The  founders  of  the 
Union  proposed  to  delegate  so  much  of 
the  sovereign  powers  of  these  separate 
States  to  a  central  authority  as  were  neces- 
sary for  the  common  safety  and  for  other 
definite  purposes  then  agreed  upon ;  but 
whatever  was  not  expressly  thus  delegated 
by  the  Constitution  was  reserved  for  the 
States.  For  the  interpretation  of  this 
written  Constitution  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  Supreme  Court  of  law,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Legislatures  and  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  Union  and  of  the  separate 
States.  No  reversal  of  the  decision  of 
this  court  is  possible  by  the  Legislature, 
and  no  amendments  can  be  made  in  the 
Constitution  except  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  b^  the  Articles  of  Union ;  namely,  by 
a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  Congress,  and 
of  three-fourths  of  the  State  Legislatures. 
One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  is  that  which  declares 
that  any  law  passed  by  a  separate  State 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  is 
null  and  void. 

Closely  analogous  to  the  American  Fed- 
eral Constitution  is  that  which  was  in  1867 
freely  conceded  to  our  Canadian  depen- 
dencies, di£Eering,  however,  in  some  most 
important  respects.  It  should  be  noted, 
especially  in  view  of  the  course  we  may 
find  it  necessary  to  take  with  Ireland,  that 
the  confederation  of  these  provinces  par- 
took both  of  the  centrifugal  and  of  the 
centripetal  movement.    Upper  and  Lower 


Canada  had  been  united  together  under 
one  government  and  one  legislature  in 
1840,  upon  terms  of  equality  of  the  two 
provinces ;  that  is,  in  spite  of  the  great 
and  constantly  growing  superiority  of 
Upper  Canada  in  population,  wealth,  and 
intelligence,  it  was  to  have  equal  repre- 
sentation only  with  Lower  Canada  in  the 
united  legislature.  This  yoking  together 
of  two  communities  so  unequal,  and  with 
many  distinct  institutiona  and  laws,  led 
inevitably  to  grave  difficulties.  Upper 
Canada  pressed  continually  more  and  more 
for  a  share  of  representation  in  proportion 
to  its  population.  This  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  Lower  Canada,  fearful  lest  its 
separate  institutions  should  be  attacked 
and  destroyed  if  a  greater  share  of  power 
were  given  to  its  partner. 

The  condition  is  well  described  bv  Sir 
John  Macdonald  in  his  able  speech  on 
moving  the  resolutions  for  confederation 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada  in 
1865;  a  speech  which  is  well  worthy  of 
attention  by  those  who  regard  with  con- 
cern the  present  relations  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

Men  of  all  parties  [he  said]  and  all  shades 
of  politics  became  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  They  found  that  such  was  the  danger 
of  impending  anarchy  in  consequence  of  the 
irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  that  aniess  some 
solution  of  the  difficulty  was  arrived  at  we 
should  suffer  under  a  succession  of  weak  Gov- 
ernments—  weak  in  numerical  support,  weak 
in  tone,  weak  in  power  of  doing  good.  All 
were  alarmed  at  this  state  of  things.  We  had 
election  after  election ;  we  had  ministry  after 
ministry,  with  the  same  result  Parties  were 
so  equally  balanced  that  the  vote  of  one  mem- 
ber might  decide  the  fate  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  course  of  legislation  for  a  year  or 
a  series  of  years.  None  were  more  impressed 
by  this  momentous  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
grave  apprehensions  that  existed  of  a  state  of 
anarchy,  destroying  our  credit,  destroying  oar 
prosperity,  destroying  our  progress,  than  were 
the  members  of  this  House,  and  the  leading 
statesmen  of  both  sides  seemed  to  have  come 
to  the  common  conclusion  that  some  step  must 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  dead- 
lock and  impending  anarchy  that  hung  over 
them. 

To  find  an  issue  out  of  this  deadlock,  it 
was  determined  by  the  leading  men  of 
both  parties  in  Canada  to  invite  a  union 
of  the  other  colonies,  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  upon  the  principle  of  a 
federation.  Sir  John  Macdonald  stated 
that  "it  was  the  policy  of  bis  government, 
if  they  could  not  succeed  in  forming  a 
union  with  the  other  provinces,  to  attempt 
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to  free  the  coaotry  from  the  deadlock  in 
which  they  were  placed  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  two  sec- 
tions, by  having  a  severance  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  union  between  the  two  prov- 
inces and  the  substitution  of  a  federal 
union  between  them."  This,  however, 
became  unnecessary  when  it  was  found 
that  the  maritime  provinces  were  prepared 
to  anite.  The  question  then  arose  whether 
sach  union  should  be  a  legislative  or  com- 
plete one,  or  a  federal  one.  Sir  John 
Macdonald  stated  his  own  personal  pref- 
ereoce  for  a  legislative  union  — that  one 
government  and  one  Parliament  legislat- 
ing for  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Brit- 
ish North  America  would  be  the  best, 
the  cheapest,  the  most  vigorous,  and  the 
strongest  system.  But  on  looking  at  the 
subject  in  conference  with  the  other  prov* 
'ioces,  they  found  that  such  a  system  was 
impracticable. 

It  would  not  meet  with  the  assent  of 
Lower  Canada,  because  they  felt  "  that  in 
their  peculiar  position  —  being  in  a  mi- 
ooriiy,  with  a  different  language,  nation- 
ality, and  religion  from  the  majority  —  in 
case  of  a  junction  with  the  other  prov- 
inces, their  institutions  and  their  laws 
might  be  assailed,  and  their  ancestral 
associations,  on  which  they  prided  them- 
selves, attacked  and  prejudiced.*'  There 
was  also  as  great  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  maritime  provinces  to  lose 
their  individuality  as  separate  political 
organizations.  Accordingly  it  was  de- 
cided to  proceed  00  the  basis  of  a  federal 
union.  Sir  John  Macdonald  pointed  out 
that  although  they  had  nominally  a  legis- 
lative onion  in  Canada,  yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  had  a  federal  union ;  that  in 
matters  affecting  Upper  Canada  solely, 
members  for  that  section  claimed  and 
Reoerally  exercised  the  right  of  exclusive 
legislation ;  while  members  from  Lower 
Canada  legislated  on  matters  affecting 
only  their  own  section.  In  this  respect, 
he  said,  the  relations  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  very  similar,  for  the  Act  of 
Union  between  them  provided  that  the 
law  of  Scotland  could  not  be  altered  ex- 
cept for  the  manifest  advantage  of  Scot- 
land; and  the  stipulation  had  been  held 
to  be  so  obligatory  00  the  legislature  of 
Great  Britain,  that  no  measure  affecting 
the  law  of  Scotland  is  passed  unless  it 
receives  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the 
Scottish  members  in  Parliament. 

The  scheme  of  constitution  adopted  by 
the  premier  of  Canada  was  based,  then, 
OQ  the  federal  principle*    It  bore  on  its 


face  the  marks  of  a  compromise.  There 
was  much  mutual  concession.  It  was 
framed  largely  on  the  model  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  but  differed  in  some 
very  important  respects. 

The  constitutional  relation  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  central  government  of  Canada 
is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  American 
States  to  the  Union.  The  Canadian 
statesmen  avoided  what  they  considered 
the  errors  into  which  the  framers  of  the 
American  Constitution  had  fallen.  In- 
stead of  defining  strictly  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  central  government,  and 
reserving  all  others  to  the  separate  States, 
the  Canadian  constitution  defines  and  lim- 
its the  powers  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, and  reserves  all  others  for  the 
central  Dominion  government,  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  local  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  with  the  central  power 
in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  whole.  The  interpretation  of  the 
provisions  giving  power  to  the  provincial 
governments  rests  necessarily  with  the 
courts  of  law,  from  which  there  is  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Privy  Council  of  England. 

In  the  American  Union,  the  separate 
States  elect  their  own  governors,  in  whom 
is  vested  all  administrative  power  and 
authority  not  reserved  to  the  president  of 
the  Union,  the  maintenance  of  order,  the 
control  of  the  police.  In  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  the  governors  of  provinces  are 
nominated  by  the  central  government  for 
five  years,  a  provision  which  was  intended 
to  establish  connection  of  authority  be- 
tween the  central  power  and  the  different 
provinces. 

A  most  important  provision  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Constitution  is  that  which  reserves 
a  veto  to  the  Dominion  government  in 
respect  of  legislation  of  the  local  Parlia- 
ments. This  power  is  not  reserved  to 
the  president  or  government  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  of  State  legislation. 
The  State  governor  has  the  right  to  veto 
the  legislation  of  the  State;  but  he  derives 
his  authority  from  the  same  electors  of 
the  State  as  do  the  State  Legislatures; 
and  the  only  effective  power  over  State 
legislation  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, and  then  only  in  respect  of  matters 
where  legislation  is  unconstitutional.  On 
the  other  band,  there  is  no  such  provision 
in  the  Canadian  Constitution  as  that  for- 
bidding interference  with  contracts.  The 
veto  of  the  central  government  is  appar- 
ently a  substitute  for  it. 

Among  the  subjects  reserved  for  the 
provincial  legislatures  are '.direct  taxation 
within  the  limits  of  the  province,  loans  on 
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the  credit  of  the  province,  admiaistratioo 
of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  province, 
prisons,  hospitals,  licensing  laws,  munici- 
pal institutions  within  the  provinces,  local 
works,  marriage  laws,  property  and  civil 
rights,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
organization  of  courts  of  law  with  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  infliction  of 
penalties  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
*  the  execution  of  provincial  laws,  and  gen- 
erally all  matters  of  a  purely  local  and  pri- 
vate nature.  Education  is  also  confided 
to  the  local  legislatures.  Apparently,  the 
claims  of  minorities  to  schools  of  a  de- 
nominational kind  were  the  cause  of  great 
difficulty;  and  the  Constitution  accord- 
ingly contains  a  compromise  on  this  point, 
to  the  effect  that  nothing  shall  prejudice 
any  right  or  privilege  confirmed  pending 
the  Union  by  the  laws  to  any  particular 
class  of  persons  for  denominational 
schools,  and  further  that  all  privileges 
given  in  Upper  Canada  to  separate 
schools  and  Catholic  schools  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Everything 
not  thus  specified  is  reserved  for  the  cen- 
tral government  —  including  public  debt 
and  customs,  postal  service,  the  militia, 
trade  and  navigation,  fisheries,  currency, 
patents,  copyright,  etc.  etc. 

The  local  legislatures  were  not  consti- 
tuted on  the  same  model  in  all  the  prov- 
inces. In  Upper  Canada,  one  assembly 
only  was  established,  consisting  of  eighty- 
two  members.  In  Quebec  two  chambers 
were  instituted :  a  Legislative  Council  or 
upper  house,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
members,  to  be  nominated  by  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  for  life  ;  and  a  lower  house 
or  Legislative  Assembly,  to  consist  of 
sixty-five  members. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  further 
this  Constitution.  It  derives  its  authority 
from  the  imperial  Parliament,  to  which 
whatever  powers  are  not  expressly  con- 
ceded are  reserved.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  Constitution  has  been 
an  eminent  success.  The  deadlock  which 
existed  between  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada, which  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
movement  in  favor  of  federation,  has  been 
completely  removed.  The  separate  na- 
tional and  historical  traditions  of  the 
French  population  of  Lower  Canada  have 
been  conciliated  by  the  concession  of  au- 
tonomy within  limits  which  include  what- 
ever they  value  most  in  their  separate  in- 
stitutions; while  the  central  government 
has  most  important  functions,  and  is  not 
wanting  in  control  over  the  provinces. 

Reverting  to  Europe,  the  chief  exem- 


plar of  federal  union  is  that  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  constituted  in  1871,  immedi- 
ately after  the  great  military  defeat  of 
France.  By  this  Constitution  the  various 
Germanic  States,  twenty-seven  in  nunober, 
formerly  forming  part  of  the  very  weak 
and  loosely  connected  Confederatioo, 
where  there  was  no  central  authority  and 
no  real  power  or  control,  were  united  to- 
gether in  a  federal  system  upder  the  pres- 
idency of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  emperor. 
The  emperor  represents  the  federation  id 
all  its  international  relations,  has  alone 
the  power  of  declaring  war  and  of  making 
alliances  and  other  conventions  with  for- 
eign States,  and  of  accrediting  and  receiv- 
ing diplomatic  envoys.  The  legislative 
power  of  the  empire  is  exercised  by  a 
Federal  Council,  consisting  of  fifty-ei^ht 
members,  nominated  in  a  fixed  proportion 
by  the  different  States,  Prussia,  including 
Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Holstein,  having 
seventeen  members;  and  by  the  Reichs- 
tag, consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  members,  elected  by  univer- 
sal suffrage.  The  administrative  powers 
of  the  empire  are  vested  in  the  Federal 
Council,  which  is  divided  into  seven  per- 
manent commissions  for  this  purpose, 
dealing  with  the  various  subjects  reserved 
for  it :  namely,  the  army,  navy,  customs, 
commerce,  railways,  postal  and  telegraph 
service,  justice,  etc.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Reichstag.  Cabinet 
government  such  as  we  have  is  unknown. 
The  Federal  Council  is  practically  under 
the  control  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
his  personal  will,  guided  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck, is  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  federa- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  various  States 
—  whose  autonomy  is  preserved  for  many 
important  purposes,  and  whose  separate 
courts  and  representative  institutions  are 
retained  —  are  reduced  to  the  position  of 
members  of  a  federation,  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America* 
Their  reserved  powers  are  not  more  im- 
portant than  those  of  the  separate  States 
of  the  Union;  while  the  emperor  may  be 
properly  described  as  occupying  a  position 
not  dif]ferent  from  that  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  save  that  his  position 
is  permanent  and  hereditary,  in  lieu  of 
being  elected  every  four  years. 

Prussia,  it  will  be  seen,  largely  predom- 
inates in  the  empire.  It  is  many  times 
larger  than  any  of  the  other  States.  It  is 
composed  itself  of  many  disjecta  membra 
of  the  old  Germanic  Confederation,  hav- 
I  ing  formerly  a  separate  existence,  with  the 
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addition  of  provinces  obtained  by  conquest 
or  fraud,  such  as  Silesia,  Posen,  and  Hoi- 
stein.  It  has  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
cede local  representative  institutions  to 
these  provinces ;  to  the  Rhine  provinces, 
to  Westphalia,  to  Hanover,  and  to  others. 
No  sQch  local  institutions,  however,  have 
been  accorded  to  the  Polish  province  of 
Posen.  The  Poles  are  represented  in  the 
Prussian  Landtag,  where  in  the  popular 
chamber  their  members  form  a  discordant 
element,  not  dissimilar,  in  their  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  Prussian  government,  to 
the  Irish  Nationalist  members  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons.  The  power  of 
the  Prussian  government  over  its  Polish 
province,  and  its  methods  of  dealing  with 
a  dependent  nationality,  are  best  evi- 
denced by  its  recent  measures,  banishing 
from  the  territory  many  thousands  of  Poles 
who  were  not  actually  natives  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  replacing  them  by  Germans  who 
are  under  the  obligation  to  intermarry  only 
with  people  of  their  own  race.  Since  the 
plantation  of  Ulster,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing in  Europe  to  which  such  action  can 
be  compared. 

The  position  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is 
a  somewhat  peculiar  one.  Since  their 
conquest  from  France  they  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  are  rep- 
resented ID  the  Reichstag,  but  not  in 
the  Federal  Council.  The  government, 
administrative  and  legislative,  of  this 
province  was  committed  to  the  emperor, 
controlled,  however,  in  respect  of  matters 
reserved  by  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire, by  the  Federal  Council.  In  1S77 
and  1879  ^°  attempt  was  made  to  give 
something  of  autonomy  to  the  province. 
The  emperor  was  empowered  to  delegate 
his  authority  to  a  governor.  A  local  Coun- 
cil of  State  was  instituted,  consisting  of 
certain  State  functionaries,  and  of  eight  or 
ten  other  members,  three  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  delegates  of  the  province, 
and  the  others  nominated  by  the  emperor. 
The  delegation,  consisting  of  fifty-eight 
members  elected  by  the  people,  is  limited 
to  the  right  of  suggesting  legislation  for 
the  province  which  does  not  infringe  on 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  of 
forwarding  to  the  ministers  any  petitions 
which  may  be  addressed  to  it.  A  certain 
^vaoce  has  therefore  been  made  to  auton- 
omy, which,  considering  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  its  population  to  Germany,  is 
significant.  The  position  of  the  province 
seems  to  be  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Ire- 
land before  1782. 

When  we  turn  to  Austria  we  find  the 
ume  practical  results  arrived  at  from  a 


different  starting-point.  The  movement 
of  the  present  century  has  been  of  a  cen- 
trifugal character.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  consists,  it  need  scarcely  be  re- 
marked, of  the  most  varied  and  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  nationalities  and 
populations,  of  different  races,  religions, 
habits,  and  traditions,  which  could  possi- 
bly be  gathered  together.  This  composite 
empire,  held  together  so  long  by  force, 
was  aggregated  not  so  much  by  conquest 
as  by  the  fortunate  alliances  of  the  Haps- 
burg  family  and  by  skilful  diplomacy. 
The  titles  of  the  emperor  indicate  the 
many  sources  of  his  sovereignty.  He  is 
king  of  Hungary,  and  as  such  king  of 
Croatia  and  Transylvania;  he  is  king  of 
Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  knd  Galicia;  arch- 
duke of  Austria  and  Cracow;  duke  of 
Styria,  Silesia,  Carinthia,  Saltzburg,  and 
Bukowine ;  margrave  of  Moravia  and  Is- 
tria;  count  of  the  Tyrol,  Gortz,  and  Gra- 
devia ;  and  each  of  these  titles  represents 
some  merged  or  suppressed  State  formerly 
independent,  and  with  separate  traditions, 
and  often  of  distinct  race. 

The  natural  impulse  of  a  power  thus 
constituted  and  held  together  by  military 
force,  controlled  and  guided  by  a  domi- 
nant race  such  as  the  Germans,  was  to- 
wards despotism  and  centralization.  The 
various  component  parts  of  the  empire 
had,  previous  to  their  incorporation,  sepa- 
rate and  generally  national  administra- 
tions, and  distinctive  laws.  Where  the 
union  was  efiEected  by  conquest  the  sepa- 
rate administration  was  naturally  incom- 
patible with  the  new  condition.  In  all, 
the  separate  institutions  were  discouraged, 
and  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay;  and 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  central 
power,  mith  the  best  of  motives,  to  assim- 
ilate the  laws  of  the  various  provinces,  to 
centralize  powers,  and  to  suppress  national 
and  indigenous  institutions,  which  were 
held  to  be  opposed  to  the  existence  and 
safety  of  the  empire.  This  method  was 
only  in  accord  with  the  tendencies  which 
everywhere  existed  in  Europe  at  the  time, 
and  for  which  the  example  had  been  set 
by  the  centralizing  policy  through  cen- 
turies of  the  French  monarchy.  The  em- 
press Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  the 
Second  pursued  these  objects  with  great 
activity.  The  Austrian  statesmen  hoped 
to  force  the  union  of  their  dependent 
Czechs,  Sclovaks,  Ruthenes,  Poles,  Mag- 
yars, Croats,  Roumanians, and  Italians,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  French  had  done 
in  the  case  of  Normans,  Bretons,  Burgun- 
dians,  and  Provencals. 

From  the  union  of  Hungary  with  Aus- 
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tria,  in  1526,  a  continuous  efiEort  was  made 
to  reduce  the  former  to  the  position  of  a 
mere  province  of  the  empire.  The  Hun- 
garian Constitution  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Europe,  dating  back  from  1222, 
six  years  later  only  than  the  Magna 
Charta  of  England.  In  support  of  this 
constitution  and  of  their  national  institu- 
tions the  Hungarians  opposed  a  stubborn 
resistance,  which  in  1848  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion  against  the  empire. 

This,  with  the  aid  of  Russia,  was  put 
down,  and  for  twenty  years  Hungary  was 
subjected  to  the  despotic  rule^of  Austria. 
In  i860  it  was  attempted  by  the  emperor 
to  carry  constitutional   reforms  for  the 
whole  empire,  and  to  preserve  its  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  integrity,  by  con- 
ceding to  it  one  representative  assembly, 
in  which  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
empire  should  be  represented.     Hungary 
refused  this  concession  and  declined  to 
send  its  representatives  to  this  imperial 
Diet.    Other  parts  of  the  empire  followed 
this  example,  and  the  emperor  was  at  last 
compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt  at  unifi- 
cation of  his  various  States,  and  finally 
conceded  to  Hungary  the  utmost  of  its 
demands,  and  estabKshed  what  is  known 
as  the  dualism  of  the  empire.    For  Hun- 
gary this  change  involved  a  restitution  of 
its  ancient  constitution  —  the  re-establish- 
ment of  its  autonomy  as  a  kingdom,  united 
to  Austria  only  by  the  sovereign.     Its 
laws  and  administration  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct.    1  ts  system  of  taxation  is  a  separate 
one.     Certain  specified  objects,  however, 
of  an  imperial  character,  such  as  the  army, 
navy,  foreign  affairs,  and  finance,  are  with- 
drawn from  the  consideration  of  both  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  Diets,  and  are 
submitted  to  delegations  of  both  of  these 
bodies,  each  of  which  consists  of  sixty 
members,  and  which  sit  separately,  meet- 
ing together  only  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
and  not  of  discussion,  when  they  find  it 
impossible  to  come   to  previous   agree- 
ment.   There  is,  therefore,>absolute  equal- 
ity between  Hungary  and  Austria,  in  spite 
of  their  unequal  population  and  wealth. 
The  delegations  have  no  power  of  voting 
money,  and  every  important  act  of  the 
empire  is  consequently  dependent  on  the 
joint  action  and  agreement  of  the  two 
kingdoms.    Such  an  arrangement  differs 
from  any  other  known  constitution.     It 
has  inherent  weakness,  which   roust   at 
some  critical  time  show  itself  and  lead 
perhaps  to  disaster.    It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  relation  cannot  be  a  model  for  any 
other  power,  least  of  all  for  countries  so 


unequal  in  population  and  strength    as 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

More  reason  is  there  to  draw  analogy 
and  experience  from  the  relations  of  Aus- 
tria proper  and  her  dependent  provinces 
in  the  Cisleithan  empire,  and  of  Hungary 
and  her  dependencies.  The  fifteen  differ- 
ent provinces  of  Austria,  each  of  them 
representing  some  ancient  State  with  his- 
toric traditions,  and  often  different  race, 
have  been  accorded  since  1861  provincial 
representative  institutions  of  a  wide  char- 
acter. The  principal  of  these  are  Bohe- 
mia with  a  population  of  5.560,000,  Galicia 
5.958,000,  lower  Austria  2,300,000,  Mora- 
via 2,150,000,  Styria  912,000,  upper  Aus- 
tria 750,000.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  provinces  are  of  very  unequal  size 
and  importance.  They  are  not  formed 
on  the  principle  of  equal  areas  for  admin* 
istrative  convenience,  but  have  followed 
ancient  landmarks. 

The  Landtags  of  these  provinces  are 
composed  partly  of  members  nominated 
from  the  class  of  large  proprietors  and  of 
Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
partly  of  elected  members. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  local 
assemblies  have  done  much  to  give  con- 
tentment to  the  people  and  to  appease 
their  national  sentiments.  In  some  parts, 
and  especially  in  Bohemia,  there  is  agita- 
tion for  the  concession  of  greater  auton- 
omy. It  is  interesting,  however,  to  com- 
pare the  condition  of  Austrian  Poland 
(Galicia),  with  this  amount  of  local  repre- 
sentation based  on  nationality,  with  that 
of  Prussian  Poland,  where  no  local  insti- 
tutions are  tolerated,  and  where  an  excep- 
tion is  made  against  that  province  as 
compared  with  other  Prussian  provinces. 
Galicia,  while  retaining  some  national  as- 
pirations, is  fairly  content  and  is  loyal  to 
the  Austrian  rule,  while  Posen  is  thor- 
oughly disaffected  to  its  Prussian  masters. 

More  interesting  still  and  more  worthy 
of  attention  is  the  constitution  which  has 
been  conceded  by  Hungary  to  its  Slav 
dependency  Croatia ;  and  especially  inter- 
esting is  it  as  the  most  recent  experiment 
in  this  direction,  and  as  the  work  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  statesmen, 
namely  De^k.  Croatia  bears  to  Hungary 
about  the  same  relative  proportions  as 
Ireland  to  England,  its  population  being 
two  millions,  while  that  of  Hungary  is 
fifteen  millions.  It  was  from  very  ancient 
times  united  to  Hungary  under  the  crown 
of  St.  Stephen,  but  as  a  separate  kingdom 
with  complete  autonomy.  In  the  central- 
izing  tendencies   of    the    Austrian   and 
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Haogarian  rulers  every  effort  was  made 
to  merge  its  aational  existence,  sometimes 
io  that  of  Hungary  and  sometimes  in  that 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  So  bitter  was 
tbe  feeling  of  its  people  against  Hungary 
00  this  score  that  in  the  Hungarian  rebel* 
lioQ  of  1848,  they  joined  with  the  Austri- 
aos  against  the  Hungarians,  and  marched 
ao  army  to  Pestb.  They  gained  little  by 
this  action,  for  the  Austrians  as  little 
respected  their  autonomy  as  had  the  Hun- 
garians, and  for  twenty  years  they  were 
governed  despotically  from  Vienna,  with- 
oat  regard  to  their  local  liberties  and 
ancient  rights.  When  in  1867  a  settle- 
ment was  made  between  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, it  was  recognized  by  the  former  that 
Croatia  was  a  dependency  of  Hungary; 
and  Deik  and  the  statesmen  who  had 
achieved  the  practical  independence  of 
their  own  country  were  prepared  to  make 
large  concessions  to  Croatia.  A  consti- 
tution conceding  autonomy  was  given  to 
Croatia  and  was  legalized  by  the  Hunga* 
riao  and  Croatian  Diets  — one  which  is 
well  worthy  of  study  wi^h  a  view  to  the 
Irish  question.  The  constitution  takes 
the  form  of  an  agreement  or  compromise 
between  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 
It  provides  that  the  common  affairs  of 
Hungary  and  Croatia  shall  be  managed 
by  tbe  Hungarian  Diet,  to  which  the  Cro- 
atian Diets  shall  send  a  delegation  of 
thirteen  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Mag- 
nates, and  forty  deputies  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Croatia  is  provided  with  a 
separate  Diet  for  local  affairs.  As  the 
Hongariao  Diet  deals  not  only  with  the 
common  affairs  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but 
also  with  tbe  separate  internal  affairs  of 
Hnogary,  it  is  provided  that  the  common 
affairs  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  treated 
before  and  after  all  others  ;  and  that  in  all 
cases  arrangement  shall  be  made  that  the 
deputies  of  Croatia  shall  have  an  interval 
of  three  months  in  which  to  deal  with  their 
internal  affairs  within  their  own  separate 
Diet  at  Agram.  The  common  affairs  are 
defined  as  including  among  other  things 
legislation  relative  to  recruiting  the  army, 
the  system  of  defence  and  military  ser- 
vice^and  all  the  measures  necessary  for 
the  disposition  of  troops,  the  general 
organization  of  taxes,  the  vote  of  taxes 
direct  and  indirect,  loans,  public  lands,  mo- 
nopolies, royalties,  and  generally  all  that 
attaches  to  financial  affairs  common  to  the 
two  countries,  the  monetary  system,  trea- 
ties of  commerce,  banks  and  credit, 
weights  and  measures,  posts,  telegraphs, 
railways.  With  respect  to  the  revenues 
of  tbe  province,  it  is  provided 


That,  as  the  total  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
Croatia  would  not  cover'its  share  of  common 
expenses  without  devoting  the  greater  part  of 
the  sums  necessary  to  its  interior  administra- 
tion, Hungary,  in  consideration  of  the  renewal 
pf  fraternal  relations  which  have  existed  for 
centuries  between  her  and  Croatia,  consents 
voluntarily  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues of  Croatia,  which  shall  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  common  accord,  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  internal  expenses  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  residue  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  common  expenses.  The  portion  of  the 
revenues  of  Croatia  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
expense  of  internal  affairs  is  fixed  at  45  per 
cent.  If  the  55  per  cent,  exceeds  the  demands, 
the  surplus  shall  be  to  the  profit  of  Croatia. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
Croatia  it  is  provided  that  **  its  autonomy 
extends,  as  well  from  the  point  of  view  of 
legislation  as  of  government,  to  all  that 
concerns  interior  administration,  religion, 
education  and  justice,  including  proced- 
ure." 

At  the  head  of  the  autonomous  govern- 
ment is  the  ban,  nominated  by  the  king 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Hungarian 
prime  minister.  The  Diet  is  composed 
partly  of  deputies  and  partly  of  ecclesias- 
tical functionaries  and  hereditary  barons. 
By  act  of  the  Croatian  Diet  the  adminis- 
tration is  divided  into  three  departments, 
(t)  for  home  affairs,  (2)  for  religion  and 
education,  (3)  for  justice.  The  heads  of 
these  are  appointed  by  the  ban.  It  is 
also  provided  by  the  principal  Constitu- 
tion, that  to  represent  the  interests  of 
Croatia  there  shall  be  nominated  at  the 
central  government  at  Buda  Pesth  a  spe- 
cial minister  for  Croatia  without  portfolio, 
and  that  this  minister  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  common  council  of  ministers,  with 
deliberative  voice  and  responsibility  to  the 
common  Diet.  He  is  to  act  as  interme- 
diary between  the  king  and  the  national 
government  of  Croatia.  Another  impor- 
tant provision  is  that 

The  central  Government  will  make  efforts  to 
act  in  accord  with  the  Government  of  Croatia ; 
but  as  it  is  responsible  for  its  acts  to  the  com- 
mon Diet,  where  Croatia  is  also  represented, 
the  national  Government  and  the  municipali- 
ties of  Croatia  must  lend  their  assistance  to 
the  execution  of  its  decisions,  or  even  execute 
them  directly  whenever  the  central  Govern- 
ment has  no  agent. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  Croatia  that  the  cen- 
tral government  will  name  national  Croats 
to  the  Slavo-Croat  sections  of  the  central 
administration,  and  to  the  posts  in  the 
government  of  this  country.  For  all  the 
objects  which  are  not  reserved  by  virtue 
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of  the  present  compromise  to  the  common 
Diet  or  to  the  central  g^overnment  Croatia 
shall  enjoy,  both  in  respect  of  legislative 
and  executive  power,  complete  autonomy. 
Croatia  is  permitted,  within  its  limits  for 
its  own  affairs,  to  use  its  national  colors 
and  arms,  surmounting,  however,  the  arms 
with  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen.  Finally 
it  is  provided  that 

This  compromise,  after  receiving  the  sov- 
ereign sanction,  shall  be  inserted  among  the 
particular  laws  of  Hungary  and  Croatia  as  a 
common  fundamental  law.  This  compromise 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  special  legislation  of 
either  contracting  party,  and  no  modification 
of  it  can  be  made  without  following  the  method 
employed  for  concluding  it,  and  with  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  powers  concerned. 

The  weak  point  of  these  arrangements 
has  in  practice  proved  to  be  the  absence 
of  direct  responsibility  of  the  ban  and  his 
government  to  the  Diet  of  Croatia.  The 
ban  is  nominated  by  the  Hungarian  pre- 
mier. He  appoints  on  his  part  the  three 
principal  ministers.  The  appointments 
have  of  recent  years  been  made  with  the 
object  of  promoting  the  Magyar  policy  in 
this  country,  and  without  regard  to  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Croatia. 
There  is  a  not  inconsiderable  Magyar 
party  in  Croatia,  though  a  minority,  in 
whose  interests  and  policy  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  carried  on,  and  hence  the 
recent  discontent  in  Croatia,  and  the  dis- 
putes t)etween  the  ban  and  his  ministers 
and  the  Diet. 

The  constitution  in  other  respects  is 
so  reasonable,  so  framed  with  respect  and 
care  for  the  national  feeling  and  historic 
traditions  of  the  people,  that  it  is  a  misfor- 
tune that  difficulties  should  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  working  it.  On  this  point  it 
is  a  warning  to  those  who  have  to  frame 
the  constitutional  changes  in  Ireland. 

Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  immense 
advance  has  been  made  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  towards  popular  institu- 
tions. Autonomous  institutions  or  local 
representative  institutions  have  been 
largely,  and  on  the  whole  successfully, 
conceded  to  dependent  provinces  with 
distinctive  populations  or  with  traditions 
of  ancient  independence;  a  certain  loss 
of  central  power  for  administrative  pur- 
poses has  resulted,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  this  has  been  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  concerned,  nor  is  there  evi- 
dence that  there  has  been  any  weakening 
of  the  central  government  for  external 
purposes,  or  even  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing together  the  autonomous  dependen- 
cies.   A  federation  is  not  necessarily  weak 


either  for  internal  or  external  purposes. 
The  United  States  government  was  able 
to  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union, 
and  to  readmit  them  to  the  Union  imme- 
diately after  upon  terms  of  equality  and 
without  infringing,  upon  their  autonomy. 
The  federal  power  of  Germany  under  the 
hegemony  of  Prussia  is  the  strongest 
military  u>rce  which  modern  Europe  has 
known  since  the  days  of  Napoleon  io  the 
plenitude  of  his  fame.  The  army  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire,  with  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Hapsbarg  family,  is  still 
a  most  powerful  force. 

As  distinguished  from  these  movements 
we  have  the  union  of  the  Italian  States 
under  the  house  of  Savoy,  where  every 
vestige  of  their  autonomy  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  where  the  object  has  been 
to  form  a  centralized  government  on  the 
model  of  those  of  France  and  Spain.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  looser 
formation,  with  autonomous  institutions 
for  provinces  so  different  as  Naples  and 
Milan,  and  with  dependencies  so  distinct 
as  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  with  traditions 
so  conspicuous  as  those  of  Venice  and 
Florence,  would  not  have  been  a  wiser 
and  better  solution  of  the  Italian  problem. 
In  France  the  centralizing  despotism 
through  centuries  of  the  Bourbon  kings 
destroyed  nearly  all  that  had  previously 
existed  of  autonomy  and  separatism,  and 
what  little  remained  was  extinguished  by 
the  French  republic  in  the  Revolutionary 
period ;  but  here  again  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  under  a  democracy,  France  would 
not  be  safer  and  happier  with  more  of 
local  institutions,  and  with  greater  variety 
in  its  laws,  to  suit  local  habits  and  tradi- 
tions. The  same  may  be  said  of  Spain, 
where  the  spirit  of  provincial  indepen- 
dence, once  so  strong,  has  within  the  last 
two  centuries  been  almost  crushed  out  of 
existence  by  the  Bourbon  rulers,  and 
where  democracy  seems  inclined  to  follow 
the  same  system,  rather  than  to  encourage 
local  institutions. 

From  this  brief  historical  record  of  the 
tendency  of  modern  constitutions  many 
deductions,  it  seems  to  roe,  may  be  drawn 
of  interest  and  import  in  the  problem 
before  us.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  no 
inherent  impossibility  in  framing  the  con- 
stitutional relations  between  a  superior 
power  and  a  dependent  one,  so  as  to 
secure  the  unity  of  the  two  for  external 
purposes,  for  the  common  safety  and  other 
purposes  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
both,  and  at  the  same  time  to  concede  so 
much  of  autonomy  as  will  conciliate  tar 
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tioDal  sentiments  and  afford  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  distinct  ideas. 

Two  essentially  different  methods  of 
effecting  this  may  be  deduced  from  the 
examples  I  have  given ;  the  one  that  of 
''autonomous  dependency,"  where  the 
dependent  State  has  complete  autonomy 
for  its  own  internal  affairs,  but  is  not  per- 
mitted to  have  any  voice  in  the  external 
policy  of  the  superior  State.  The  best 
example  of  this  relation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  relation  of  the  British  colonies  to  the 
parent  country,  where  there  is  no  repre- 
sentation accorded  in  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment. 

If  Ireland  were  placed  in  this  position, 
its  local  Parliament  would  have  full  con- 
trol over  its  administration  and  executive ; 
it  might  have  full  power  of  taxation,  sub- 
ject to  a  customs*  convention  insuring 
free  trade ;  but  it  would  have  no  power  to 
deal  with  imperial  questions  or  raise  a 
military  force.  The  position  would  be 
that  of  a  reformed  Grattan's  Parliament, 
plus  what  was  wanting  in  those  days  —  a 
native  administration  responsible  to  it, 
and  with  strictly  defined  limits  of  power. 
What  conditions  or  reservations  it  would 
be  possible  to  insist  upon  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  minority  or  to  make  the  Union 
more  secure  I  will  not  now  enter  upon.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  tie  in  such  case  would 
not  be  a  strong  one ;  the  danger,  however, 
would  be,  not  so  much  the  desire  of  the 
assembly  thus' constituted  for  complete 
separation,  but  that  it  would  still  claim  a 
voice  in  imperial  matters  and  endeavor  to 
ioflueoce  decisions  in  important  matters, 
in  questions  of  foreign  and  colonial  policy, 
from  which  it  had  been  excluded  by  the 
Constitution.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  call  upon  a  subject  State 
thas  constituted  to  contribute  to  the  costs 
of  a  policy  in  which  it  has  no  voice.  It 
voald  be  possible,  indeed,  to  decide  in 
advaoce  for  a  fixed  contribution  to  impe- 
rial purposes.  The  financial  aspects  of 
the  subject,  however,  become  less  material 
aod  important  when  we  consider  the  very 
altered  proportions  of  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain  as  compared  with  what  they  were 
at  the  Union  in  tSoo.  The  population  of 
Ireland  was  then  one-third  of  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  its  wealth  was 
probably  not  less  than  one-seventh.  At 
the  last  census,  in  1881,  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  only  one-seventh  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  its  wealth  was  certainly 
Dot  more  than  one-twentieth.  Its  civil 
administration,  in  spite  of  this  great  dis- 
proportion in  wealth,  is  carried  on  at  a 
relatively  much  higher  cost,  and  it  needs 


for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  imperial  rule  a  very  large 
police  and  military  force.  The  financial 
result  is  that  the  cost  of  the  administration 
and  control  of  Ireland,  civil  and  military, 
is  greater  than  its  payment  in  taxes  to  the 
exchequer,  and  that  consequently  it  does 
not  really  contribiite  anything  either  to 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  or  to  the 
support  of  the  imperial  forces,  which  are 
required  for  the  maintenance  generally  of 
our  colonial  empire  and  the  protection  of 
our  vast  trade  and  commerce. 

This  financial  position  of  Ireland  rela- 
tively to  Great  Britain  will  fairly  raise  the 
question  whether,  if  local  autonomy  be 
conceded  to  the  former,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary and  expedient  to  maintain  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  imperial  Parliament,  or 
its  voice  in  the  determination  of  a  policy 
to  the  cost  of  which  it  makes  no  contribu- 
tion. The  possibility  of  relieving  the 
British  House  of  Commons  from  the 
presence  of  Irish  members  may,  when  the 
alternative  is  presented  to  them,  induce 
many  to  prefer  an  arrangement,  even 
though  it  should  entail  some  greater  risk, 
and  is  more  open  to  theoretical  objection. 

The  other  method  is  that  based  on  the 
federal  principle;  where  Ireland,  while 
receiving  large  powers  of  autonomy,  would 
still  retain  a  representation  in  the  imperial 
Parliament.  If  this  method  were  adopted 
in  principle,  it  is  probable  that  the  best 
solution  of  it  would  be  found  in  the  prece- 
dents afforded  by  the  relations  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  its  provinces,  and 
of  Hungary  to  Croatia.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  powers  of  government  are  dis- 
tributed and  balanced  with  very  great  skill, 
and,  as  experience  has  shown,  with  the 
happiest  results.  There  can  be  no  essen- 
tially greater  differences  between  the 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  with  its 
separatist  feelings,  and  its  national  senti- 
ments, and  incompatibility  of  temper,  with 
reference  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  French  Catholics 
of  Canada  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Protes- 
tants of  the  other  provinces.  The  work- 
ing out  in  detail  of  such  an  arrangement 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would 
present difiiculties,  not  indeed  insuperable, 
but  numerous  and  serious.  Unless  we 
assume  that  Scotland  and  perhaps  Wales 
are,  without  any  demand  on  their  part 
having  arisen,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner,  we  should  have  Ireland 
alone  with  a  special  local  government,  and 
yet  represented  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  for  common  and  imperial  pur- 
poses.   Are  its  members  in  this  Parlia- 
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ment  to  be  excluded  from  takiog  part  id 
purely  English  and  Scotch  questions  ?  and 
if  so,  by  what  process  ?  by  legal  enactment 
or  by  the  regulation  of  Parliament  itself? 
How  would  their  presence  affect  the  posi- 
tion  of  ministries?  Suppose  a  govern- 
ment with  a  majority  when  the  Irish 
members  were  present,  and  in  a  minority 
when  they  were  absent,  how  would  its  re- 
sponsibility to  Parliament  be  determined? 

Assuming  that  this  solution  is  the  pref- 
erable one,  the  questions  arise,  What  shall 
be  the  relation  of  the  central  government 
and  the  imperial  Parliament  to  the  local 
administration  and  local  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land ?  Are  we  to  adopt  the  Canadian  or 
the  American  method?  Is  the  central 
government  to  retain  a  veto  over  the  local 
legislation  of  Ireland?  How  is  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  governments  to 
be  maintained  ?  With  respect  to  the  Irish 
local  government  and  administration,  what 
is  to  be  its  relation  to  the  local  Parlia- 
ment ?  Are  the  heads  of  the  local  admin- 
istration to  be  responsible  to  the  local 
Parliament  and  members  of  it?  Is,  in 
fact,  responsible  government  and  Cabinet 
government  on  the  English  model  to  be 
carried  out,  or  are  we  to  adopt  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  a  governor  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  with  the  right  to  appoint 
ministers  independent  of  the  legislature  ? 
Is  the  local  Parliament  to  be  composed  of 
one  or  of  two  chambers;  and  if  of  one 
only,  are  any  of  its  members  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown  ?  Is  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation in  the  imperial  Parliament  to  be 
maintained  at  its  present  number?  and  if 
reduced,  on  what  principle  with  respect 
to  the  wealth  and  the  contribution  of  Ire- 
land? 

These  and  many  other  important  ques- 
tions necessarily  arise ;  and  above  all  we 
have  the  question  whether  we  should  make 
it  a  part  of  the  operation  that  the  land- 
lords should  have  the  right  to  claim  com- 
pensation for  their  land,  and  whether 
English  credit  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  I  do  not  propose,  however,  to 
frame  a  plan  for  settling  this  grave  mat- 
ter ;  my  present  object  is  rather  to  point 
out  the  questions  that  must  arise,  and  to 
show  that  in  their  solution  we  may  learn 
much  from  the  examples  I  have  referred 
to. 

Another  lesson  we  may  learn,  quite  as 
important,  is  that  such  arrangements  are 
best  arrived  at,  and  perhaps  can  alone  be 
safely  arrived  at,  if  a  permanent  settle- 
ment is  desired,  by  agreement  with  the 
chiefs  or  representatives  of  the  people  to 
be  dealt  with.   The  settlement  sboald  take 


the  form  of  a  solemn  compact;  it  most 
necessarily  be  a  compromise  where  macb 
is  conceded  on  both  sides ;  but  the  com- 
promise should  be  made  by  the  leaders  of 
the  two  people  and  should  be  presented 
with  all  their  authority  to  the  people  they 
represent. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Canadian  federa- 
tion was  carried.  It  was  in  the  same  way 
that  a  settlement  was  effected  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  between  Hun- 
gary and  Croatia.  For  all  these  objects 
the  authority  which  Mr.  Parnell  has  ac- 
quired over  bis  followers  and  over  the 
Irish  people  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  value.  Without  such  agreement  no 
settlement  would  be  a  permanent  one,  and 
for  this  reason  many  minor  forms  of  local 
government  which  have  been  suggested 
would  be  useless,  as  they  would  not  only 
not  settle  the  question,  but  would  only 
make  it  easier  to  raise  further  demands. 

The  illustrations  further  show  how 
greatly  the  weight  and  authority  of  the 
statesmen  charged  with  such  a  task  would 
be  increased,  if  they  had  the  support  of 
the  whole  of  Parliament,  and  not  only 
that  of  their  own  party.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  will  be  wanting  to  any  arrange- 
ment now  to  be  made,  or  to  any  negotia- 
tions which  may  be  entered  upon.  Yet 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  do  not 
substantially  differ  from  their  great  rival 
in  their  views  as  to  what  should  now  be 
done.  Many  recent  statements  of  Lord 
Salisbury  tend  to  show  that  he,  at  least, 
appreciated  the  importance  of  concession, 
and  that  he  would  not  object  to  borrow 
much  from  the  American  Constitution 
(which  he  never  alludes  to  without  special 
commendation)  if  he  could  thereby  settle 
the  Irish  question.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  late  government,  when  they 
refused  to  renew  the  clauses  of  the  Coer- 
cian  Act,  which  Lord  Spencer  considered 
to  be  necessary  to  preserve  order,  and 
when  they  sent  as  lord  lieutenant  the 
statesman  who  had  carried  through  Par- 
liament the  act  for  the  Canadian  confed- 
eration, and  the  more  recent  but  abortive 
scheme  for  South  African  confederation, 
had  not  some  intention  of  moving  in  this 
direction  for  Ireland,  if  the  new  Parlia- 
ment should  contain  a  majority  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  act  boldly  and  indepeo* 
dently.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  went  to  Ireland  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  a  mere  stopgap,  and  of  run- 
ning away  at  the  moment  of  difficulty, 
when  the  necessity  for  action  or  legis- 
lation, and  for  deciding  betweea  such 
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momentoas  Alternatives  as  coerctoo  or 
coociliatioD,  should  arise.  It  will  be  ia- 
terestiog  to  know  bis  views,  and  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  as  to  the  government  of 
Ireland. 

One  other  argument  may  perhaps  have 
some  avail  with  those  who  are  about  to 
rush  into  a  party  conflict,  and  to  do  their 
best  to  ruin  and  prevent  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation ;  it  is  this :  that  if  once  a  great 
scheme  for  giving;  autonomy  to  Ireland  is 
propounded  to  Parliament  by  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party,  supported  by  the 
balk  of  his  party,  even  allowing  for  many 
defections,  and  if  this  scheme  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  Irish  people,  it  is  ab- 
solutely certain  —  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  in  political  affairs  —  that  no  alter- 
native policy  of  coercion  will  ever  again 
be  possible  to  the  opposing  party,  even  if 
they  should  succeed  in  defeating  the  meas- 
ore  and  the  government.  The  Irish,  when 
they  have  the  moral  support  of  one  of  the 
great  parties  of  State  to  their  claims,  would 
thenceforward  be  justified  in  going  to 
lengths  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  hint 
at,  in  resisting  the  alternative  policy  of 
coercive  laws.  The  only  efiEect,  then,  of 
defeating  such  a  measure  would  be  to 
entail  upon  the  victors  the  responsibility 
of  producing  an  alternative  measure  with 
the  same  object,  or  perhaps  a  wider  and 
more  thorough  one.  If  I  were  to  venture 
to  predict  what  will  happen  in  the  event 
of  the  Tories  succeeding  in  defeating  a 
scheme  founded  on  one  of  the  two  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  the  question  to  which 
I  have  referred,  it  would  be  that  the  Tory 
pariy,  when  again  in  office  and  responsible 
for  the  government  of  Ireland,  would  find 
itself  compelled  to  propose  and  carry  a 
scheme  founded  on  the  other  method.  If 
the  federal  scheme  should  be  adopted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Tories  would  probably 
find  that  when  once  the  principle  of  au- 
tonomy is  adopted  they  would  prefer  the 
other  and  more  advanced  scheme,  under 
vhich  the  Irish  members  would  no  longer 
be  represented  in  the  imperial  Parliament, 
2nd  they  would  make  this  a  special  merit 
of  their  settlement.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  propose  a  scheme 
basedpon  the  colonial  principle,  it  would 
be  more  open  to  attack  as  interfering  with 
the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  when  defeated 
its  opponents  would  make  a  merit  of  pro- 
posing a  plan  based  on  federation. 

This  suggestion  is  made  in  no  spirit 
of  party  cynicism,  but  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  when  once  a  scheme  is 
launched  by  either  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties of  England  for  conceding  autonomy 


to  Ireland,  the  other  will  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances be  compelled  eventually  to 
admit  the  principle,  and  the  question  will 
then  become  one  of  form  only,  and  one  of 
degree,  on  which  there  may  still  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  difference  of  meth- 
ods. The  English  mind  moves  slowly  at 
the  commencement  of  such  questions;  it 
is  not  imaginative  or  speculative;  it  em- 
braces with  reluctance  a  new  idea;  but 
when  once  it  begins  to  move,  it  acquires 
momentum  rapidly ;  and  solutions  become 
possible  to  statesmen,  which  but  a  short 
time  previously  appeared  remote  or  im- 
possible. 

The  highest  quality  of  statesmanship  is 
that  which  enables  a  leader  to  appreciate 
the  moment  when  this  first  impulse  can 
be  given.  Nothing  in  the  past  half  cen* 
tury  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  great  Liberal  chief, 
rising  to  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  at  a 
time  when  his  political  career  must  be 
approaching  its  end,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion almost  alone  that  this  great  question 
must  be  solved;  having  done  so,  he  set 
about  to  convert  to  his  views  his  col- 
leagues, his  party,  and  his  countrymen, 
with  a  result  already  roost  surprising,  and 
which  is  pregnant  of  success  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

G.  Shaw  Lefevre. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
VICTOR  GRAHAM.* 

I. 

For  all  its  memories  of  Charles  Lamb 
the  Temple  is  not,  I  think,  a  very  cheerful 
place  to  live  in.  Yet  I  live  there,  have 
lived  there  now  for  many  years,  and,  for 
aught  I  can  see  in  the  future,  shall  live 
there  till  my  lease  of  all  sublunar  tene- 
ments shall  expire,  to  be  renewed  no  more. 
Its  possibilities  of  cheerfulness  will,  of 
course,  depend  very  much  on  the  individ- 
ual's capacity  for  enjoying  existence;  but, 
given  a  predisposition  to  melancholy,  I 
know  no  place  wherein  the  very  doubtful 
luxury  of  woe  can  be  so  easily  and  unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed.  And  for  such  pur- 
poses it  is  on  an  autumn  evening  above 
all  other  times  and  seasons  in  its  prime. 
So  I  remember  well  to  have  found  it  one 
particular  evening  in  early  autumn  not 
many  years  ago  —  a  dismal  evening  to  a 

*  The  main  idea  of  this  little  story  is  the  same  as  that 
of  *'  Eyre's  Acquittal."  It  should  be  said  that  '*  Victor 
Graham'*  was  conceived,  and  in  part  composed,  four 
years  before  the  publication  of  Miss  Mathers' s  book. 
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dismal  day,  when,  through  roy  own  sheer 
laziness,  my  fire  was  dying  low  in  the 
grate,  my  lamp  unlit,  my  curtains  yet  un- 
drawn, and  when,  in  the  utter  silence  of 
my  darkening  room,  I  could  hear  the 
leaves  falling  in  the  court  below,  as  the 
harsh  gusts  whirled  them  from  the  tossing 
branches. 

As  I  sat  there  amid  the  growing  shad- 
ows, musing  on  the  vanity  of  human 
wisiies,  the  spite  of  fortune,  the  law*s  de- 
lay, and  all  those  ineffectual  thoughts  that 
men  who  have  learned  neither  to  labor  nor 
to  wait  delight  to  cherish,  I  heard  with 
careless  curiosity  the  postman's  step 
mounting  my  staircase,  and  then  a  letter 
drop  into  my  box.  Was  it  a  bill  ?  No,  it 
was  not  that ;  nor  a  missive  from  those 
tormentors  of  the  poor  whom  the  law  (put- 
ting by  her  delay  for  once)  permits  to  mix 
themselves  in  other  men's  affairs.  To 
so  much  my  long  and  sad  experience  en- 
abled me  to  swear  at  sight,  and  with  a 
mind  at  ease  I  opened  it.  It  was  signed 
Victor  Graham,  and  besought  the  pleasure 
of  my  company  at  his  house  in  B — shire, 
so  soon  as  I  might  find  it  convenient  to 
leave  London,  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  I 
could  spare  from  my  business.  Conven- 
ient I  With  a  fervent  hope  that  in  these 
matters  my  convenience  might  not  too  far 
outrun  my  friend's,  I  wrote  a  glad  accep- 
tance, and  went  straightway  out  to  post 
it. 

Victor  Graham !  It  was  the  name  of 
one  I  had  called  friend  from  early  davs : 
and  though  of  late  years  we  had  met  out 
rarely  and  mostly  by  accident,  he  bad 
ever  kept  his  place  in  my  heart.  At 
school  and  college  our  friendship  had  been 
a  by-word ;  and  then  we  parted  —  he  to  a 
fair  estate  and  a  rent-roll  carefully  nour- 
ished by  a  thrifty  guardian,  and  I —  well, 
that  concerns  no  one  who  may  read  these 
pages.  For  a  year  or  two  after  taking  his 
degree,  though  loving  quiet  and  of  rather 
studious  temper,  he  had  moved  about  Lon- 
don, a  welcome  guest  everywhere,  with 
his  handsome  face  and  winning  manners, 
set  off  by  the  lavish  gilding  of  fortune. 
All  men  spoke  well  of  him;  fair  women 
smiled  on  him  ;  and  mothers,  with  daugh- 
ters waiting  in  the  marriage  market-place, 
upheld  him  for  the  fine  flower  of  his  age. 

Then  he  married,  suddenly,  and  Lon- 
don knew  him  no  more.  Whom  he  had 
married  I  never  knew ;  no  one,  I  think, 
precisely  knew.  Though  I  saw  and  heard 
little  of  the  babbling  world,  yet  stray  notes 
of  gossip  would  float  sometimes  up  to  my 
dim  garret,  and  as  I  was  known  to  have 
been  once  Graham's  friend,  all  that  was 


to  be  said  against  his  wife  of  course  I 
heard.  It  was  confused  stufiF.  She  was 
a  foreigner,  of  doubtful  birth  and  an  en- 
vironment not  at  all  doubtful.  She  had 
been  an  actress,  or  a  singer  —  at  any  rate 
had  learned  to  earn  her  living  by  such,  or, 
it  was  even  hinted  —  especially,  of  course, 
by  the  women  who  had  once  so  loudly 
sung  her  husband's  praises  —  by  still  less 
convenient  practices.  One  thing,  at  least, 
was  certain:  Victor  Graham  had  behaved 
shamefully. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  had  gone 
abroad,  and  his  visits  to  England  had 
been  rare  and  short,  and  always,  so  far  as 
I  knew,  made  without  his  wife.  Occa- 
sionally we  had  encountered  io  the  street ; 
once  or  twice  he  had  climbed  my  toilsome 
stairs,  and  vaguely,  though  always  kindly, 
expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  see  more 
of  each  other  when  he  had  settled  again 
at  home.  But  of  the  third  party  to  this 
arrangement  he  had  never  spoken  more 
than  once  or  twice,  and  always  as  *'  my 
wife."  Of  her  very  name  even  I  was  igno- 
rant. Naturally  I  did  not  court  a  confi- 
dence my  friend  withheld;  and  besides,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  had  so  little  curiosity  in  the 
matter.  I  was  very  fond  of  him,  though 
years  and  absence  had  of  course  some- 
what dimmed  the  bloom  of  our  early 
friendship;  I  was  quite  prepared  to  like 
his  wife,  when  the  day  came,  if  it  ever 
came,  for  me  to  know  her;  but  for  that 
day  I  was  content  to  wait  with  a  perfectly 
equal  mind.  And  now,  it  seemed,  the  day 
was  at  hand.  Who,  or  what  she  was, 
mattered  nothing  to  me,  or  what  she  had 
done.  As  long  as  she  made  her  husband 
happy,  and  her  husband's  friends  welcome 
—  and  from  what  I  knew  of  Graham  1  felt 
sure  this  last  at  least  would  be  so  —  really 
I  cared  not  how  black  the  catalogue  of 
her  crimes  might  be.  So  with  a  sense  of 
rest  and  cheerfulness,  which  for  many  a 
long  night  had  been  a  stranger  to  me,  I 
betook  me  to  my  bed,  and  slept« 

II. 

My  friend  was  waiting  for  roe  at  the 
station.  I  found  a  greater  change  in  him 
than  the  years  only  should  have  brought. 
He  had  been,  I  have  said,  singularly  hand- 
some in  his  youth.  His  beauty  was  not 
gone ;  but  something  was  there  that  should 
not  have  been.  The  finger  of  fate  seemed 
to  have  touched  the  white,  smooth  fore- 
head before  its  time;  in  the  frank  blue 
eyes  there  was  a  shade  of  weariness,  and 
in  the  voice  a  note  of  sadness  that  had  oo 
business  there  in  one  so  young,  so  blessed 
with  what  we  all  agree  to  calf  good  gifts* 
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Still,  he  seemed  unfeignedly  glad  to  see 
me;  aod  as  we  drove  over  the  few  miles 
which  lay  between  the  station  and  his 
home  we  came  nearer  to  our  old  friend- 
ship than  I  had  ever  thought  to  come 
again. 

His  wife  was  a  beautiful  woman  —  no 
doubt  of  that.  A  daughter  of  the  gods, 
but  divinely  dark.  She  welcomed  her 
husband's  friend  most  charmingly,  in  per- 
fect English,  touched  with  ao  accent  that 
to  my  unpractised  ear  conveyed  no  partic- 
ular nationality.  By  her  look  she  might 
have  been  either  Italian  or  Spanish ;  it 
was,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  she  was  of 
00  northern  blood.  Her  husband  called 
ber  Laure,  and  they  seemed  supremely 
bappy  with  each  other. 

The  house  was  a  rambling  old  place;  a 
medley  of  all  styles,  altered  and  added 
at  the  whims  of  many  a  generation  of 
Grahams.  To  such  a  purist  as  Lord 
Grimthorpe  it  would  have  been  an  eye- 
sore and  a  profanity,  no  doubt ;  but  to  me 
it  was  simply  delightful.  There  was  a 
noble  hall,  in  which  we  sometimes  sat 
after  dinner,  smoking,  for  Mrs.  Graham 
was  generosity  itself  in«the  matter  of  to- 
bacco; an  infinity  of  passages  leading  to 
nothing;  a  glorious  panelled  dining-room ; 
tapestry,  stained  glass,  old  oak,  old  armor, 
old  pictures,  old  books ;  and,  withal,  all 
modern  comforts  necessary  to  nineteenth- 
century  salvation.  The  grounds  were  all 
one  would  have  expected  with  such  a 
bouse;  the  gardens  large  and  kept  in  rare 
order,  without  any  suspicion  of  primness, 
and  there  was  a  kitchen  garden  which,  be- 
sides the  things  convenient  to  such  places, 
boasted  an  old  brick  wall  that  was  in  itself 
a  crown  of  glory  —  are  there  many  things 
more  good  and  comforting  to  the  eye  than 
a  brick  wall  lovingly  handled  by  time? 
Aod  beyond  the  gardens  stretched  a  noble 
park,  wherein  the  waters  of  a  winding  lake 
danced  silver-bright  in  the  sunshine,  or 
slept  amber-colored  beneath  the  sjiade  of 
immemorial  trees.  Whatever  had  been 
tbe  reasons  which  may  have  led  my  friend 
to  forswear  tbe  violent  delights  of  life  in 
London,  when  I  saw  the  home  fortune 
bad  giveA  him,  I  had  no  doubt  he  had 
chosen  the  better  part.  And  for  me,  such 
a  refuge  was  as  a  dream  of  some  impossi- 
ble paradise.  After  the  ceaseless  struggle 
for  existence  in  my  lonely  chambers,  this 
easy,  careless,  luxurious  life  was  inex- 
pressibly grateful.  The  return  would  be 
doubly  bitter  no  doubt ;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent, tbe  present  was  enough. 

And  so  the  happy  days  passed,  lazily, 
noiselessly,  as  though  the  great  roaring 


tide  of  human  a£Eairs  were  rolling  in  an- 
other planet.  The  Grahams  were  little 
troubled  with  neighbors.  A  small  village, 
boasting  the  usual  factors  of  rural  society, 
the  parson,  and  the  doctor,  slumbered 
peacefully  at  their  gates;  and  between  it 
and  the  great  house  all  needful  good  fel- 
lowship existed.  But  of  other  society — 
tha^  bugbear  of  country  life  —  there  was 
happily  a  plentiful  lack.  In  the  lands  that 
marched  with  Graham's  stood  a  mighty 
pile  of  stone,  the  seat  of  some  great  lord. 
Hut  it  stood  empty,  save  for  a  week  or 
two  in  the  shooting  season,  while  the 
owner  scattered  with  both  hands  a  fortune 
laboriously  built  up  by  his  trading  sires. 
The  few  squires  about  had  left  their  cards, 
and  the  ceremony  had  been  duly  returned. 
But  there  the  intercourse  had  ceased. 
**  We  are  all  excellent  friends,"  said 
Graham,  "when  we  meet,  but  somehow 
we  do  not  meet  very  often ;  perhaps  that 
is  what  keeps  up  our  friendship.  Laure 
and  I  are  at  one  in  our  dislike  to  leaving 
home,  and  except  the  parson  and  his  wife 
—  who  are  both  good  fellows  —  you  are 
the  first  guest  we  have  seen.  She  does 
not  seem  bored;  and  I,  as  you  know, 
never  did  care  much  for  general  com- 
pany." The  parson  and  his  wife  were 
now  away,  making  holiday  somewhere,  so 
there  was  nobody  and  nothing  to  interrupt 
the  most  even  tenor  of  our  existence. 
The  days  were  passed  in  reading,  saunter- 
ing, boating  on  the  lake,  and  sketching,  in 
which  Graham  was  a  great  proficient,  and 
I  an  enthusiastic,  though  not  gifted,  ama- 
teur; the  evenings  in  talk  and  music,  Mrs. 
Graham  both  playing  and  singing  divinely, 
as  became  her.  A  dull  time,  1  dare  say, 
most  people  would  have  called  it;  to  me 
it  was  as  the  renewal  of  existence.  Chil- 
dren, I  should  add,  there  were  none. 

1  have  said  my  friend  and  his  wife  were 
supremely  happy  with  each  other.  Very 
fond  of  each  other  they  certainly  were, 
but  happy  was  perhaps  not  quite  the  right 
word,  if  it  must  signify  any  sense  of  gaiety 
or  cheerfulness.  Cheerful  or  gay,  in  the 
common  meaning  of  the  terms,  they  were 
not.  About  Mrs.  Graham,  as  about  her 
husband,  there  was  an  air  of  melancholy, 
though  with  her  it  seemed  rather  a  natural 
part  of  her  temperament.  It  was  not 
unpleasing,  certainly  not  depressing;  at 
least,  I  found  it  not  so.  Perhaps  it  suited 
with  my  mood.  As  we  leave  our  youth 
farther  and  farther  behind  us,  advancing 
into  that  debatable  land  which  melts  into 
the  middle  age,  we  rarely,  I  think,  carry 
with  us  our  fondness  for  the  more  active 
forms  of  gaiety.    It  is  not  well,  perhaps, 
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to  say,  with  the  wise  man,  sorrow  is  better 
than  laughter;  and  verily  not  always  by 
the  sadness  of  the  countenance  is  the 
heart  made  better.  Nor  have  I  any 
patience  with  those  who,  like  Master 
Stephen,  procure  stools  to  be  melancholy 
upon ;  Che  poetic  luxury  of  woe  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  very  bastard  sort  of  en- 
joyment. But  as  the  golden  morning  of 
youth  grows  dim,  as  the  enchantments  of 
the  dawn  fade  into  the  hard  light  of  noon, 
there  comes,  I  think,  on  most  of  us  a 
tender  feeling,  a  seriousness  rather  than  a 
sadness,  which  is  neither  unpleasing  nor 
inconvenient.  And  so  the  quiet,  sober 
atmosphere  of  my  present  life  seemed  to 
me  precisely  that  I  had  always  longed  for. 
And  it  matched,  too,  with  the  lovely  au- 
tumn days,  with  the  golden  woodlands, 
smiling  somewhat  sadly  in  the  soft  Sep- 
tember sunlight;  the  misty  mornings,  the 
crimson  evenings,  the  crisp  touch  of  frost 
that  came  up  with  the  darkness  —  all  the 
rich  heritage  of  an  English  autumn.  Our 
summer  had  gone ;  our  autumn  was  upon 
us;  it  was  well  to  think  of  the  winter. 

But  we  were  very  far  from  sad;  our 
hearts  were  not  in  the  house  of  mourning. 
Graham  had  read  much,  and  travelled 
much ;  many  lands  and  cities  of  men  he 
bad  seen,  and  could  talk  well  of  them,  and 
of  other  things.  And  she  bore  her  part 
in  the  conversation,  for  she  had  clearly 
been  her  husband's  companion  in  many  of 
his  studies  as  in  his  travels;  her  tastes 
had  either  become  moulded  to  bis,  or 
were  in  natural  sympathy  with  them; 
while  I  provided  just  that  occasional  spice 
of  disagreement  which  was  needed  to  keep 
the  symposium  alive.  And,  when  the  talk 
bad  run  its  course,  she  would  turn  to  her 
piano,  and  charm  us  into  new  channels  of 
thought  with  strains  of  music  and  snatches 
of  song,  tender  and  triumphant,  strange 
and  sweet  and  sad,  such  as  I  felt  ready 
to  swear  never  came  from  one  who  had 
learned  the  mystery  of  music  for  bread. 
But  always  between  her  husband  and  me 
there  was  silence  about  her  past.  About 
their  married  life,  which  had  been  spent, 
it  seemed,  almost  wholly  in  travel,  he 
spoke  unreservedly;  but  about  her,  save 
as  the  companion,  the  loved  companion  of 
bis  travels,  he  never  spoke. 

And  so  we  passed  the  days,  as  happy  in 
our  own  way  as  three  human  beings  could 
be.  Once  or  twice  I  had  murmured  some- 
thing about  London ;  but  they  would  not 
hear  of  it.  And  when  once  Graham  asked 
me  outright,  in  his  wife*s  presence,  if  it 
was  necessary  for  my  work  that  I  should 
go  back  to  my  garret  and  my  lonely  life. 


I  could  not  but  say  it  was  not.  So  I 
stayed  on,  with  no  thought  of  the  future. 

Ul. 

September  had  passed  into  October ; 
the  sweet  Indian  summer  that  England 
sometimes  knows  was  upon  us.  We  had 
passed  a  glorious  day  in  the  open  air, 
roaming  since  a  late  breakfast  about  the 
park  and  the  woods,  Graham  and  I  oo 
foot,  and  Mrs.  Graham  oo  a  strange,  uo- 
kempt  little  pony  they  had  brought  borne 
with  them  from  some  foreign  mountain- 
land,  as  active  as  a  cat  and  quiet  as  a 
sheep.  We  bad  lunched  at  a  keeper's 
house  far  away  on  the  skirts  of  an  outly- 
ing wood,  and  had  returned  through  the 
evening  shadows  to  a  very  late  dinner. 
Beautiful  as  the  day  had  been,  we  bad  all 
three  been  a  little  silent  and  depressed,  I 
think,  as  we  made  our  way  home  through 
the  dim  paths,  now  thickly  strewn  with 
ruined  leaves,  and  along  the  border  of  the 
quiet  lake,  up  through  a  noble  avenue  of 
limes  to  the  house.  But  dinner  had  some- 
what renewed  us;  and  after  dinner  we, 
the  two  men,  walked  up  and  down  the 
terrace  that  ran  past  the  windows  of  the 
drawing  room  and  library,  continuing  over 
our  cigars  a  vivacious  argument  on  some 
book  —  I  forget  what  —  that  had  been 
started  during  the  meal.  As  we  walked 
and  talked  Mrs.  Graham  played,  and  ever 
and  again  her  voice  came  floating  out  on 
the  stillness  of  the  night  in  fitful  company 
to  her  music.  A  favorite  piece  of  hers 
had  always  been  those  lovely  lines  of 
Hood's  beginning,  — 

Farewell  Life,  my  senses  swim. 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim. 

She  had  set  them  to  some  strange  music 
of  her  own,  and  never  had  I  heard,  and 
never  have  heard  since,  anything  so  in- 
effably  sad  as  the  effect  of  the  first  stanza; 
then  she  would  strike  a  different  note,  and 
the  strain  would  rise  in  gradual  cheerful- 
fulness  lill  it  culminated  in  a  burst  of  tri- 
umph with  the  closing  lines, — 

O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom ; 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold  — 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould  I 

That  night  she  sang  the  first  stanza,  with 
a  deeper,  a  more  intolerable  sadness  than 
I  had  ever  heard  her  throw  into  the  words 
before, — 

Farewell  Life  1  my  senses  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim ; 
Throneing  shadows  cloud  the  light, 
XJke  tne  advent  of  the  night ; 
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Colder,  colder,  colder  still, 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill ; 
Strong  the  earthy  odor  grows  — 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose  1 

Aod  as  she  sang  the  silver  mists  came 
creeping  up  from  the  lake,  spreading  and 
wreathing  themselves  over  the  landscape 
in  all  manner  of  strange  and  ghostly 
shapes.    Then  she  stopped. 

"  Go  on,  Laure,'*  said  her  husband ;  we 
bad  stayed  our  walk  at  the  window  to 
listen.  ** Go  on;  the  vapors  are  stealing 
Qp;  we  want  the  gayer  strain  to  drive 
them  back." 

Bat  she  rose  and  shut  the  piano.  '*  No," 
she  said,  coming  to  the  window,  '*  no 
gayer  strain.  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for 
it.  1  cannot  smell  the  rose  above  the 
moald  to-night." 

Yet  as  she  came  into  the  moonlight 
she  was  smiling,  and  her  voice,  though 
geotle  and  low,  as  always,  had  no  unusual 
note  of  sadness  in  it  as  she  bade  us  good- 
night. 

"  Are  you  sleepy  ?  *'  said  Graham,  after 
we  had  come  in,  and  the  butler  had  set 
the  usual  array  of  bottles  and  glasses  in 
the  smoking-room.  That  butler,  by  the 
way,  was  the  only  feature  in  our  life  I  did 
not  like ;  a  cold,  sullen,  uneasy  fellow, 
though  certainly  a  most  admirable  ser- 
vant. Before  leaving  the  room  he  had 
asked  his  master  if  he  could  speak  to  him 
for  a  minute ;  but  Graham,  usually  most 
gentle  and  considerate  to  his  servants,  bad 
answered,  a  little  sharply  for  him,  that  the 
morning  would  be  time  enough  for  busi- 
ness. So  the  man  left  the  room,  with  a 
curious,  dogged  look  on  his  face  which 
did  not  improve  its  habitual  expression. 

••Are you  sleepy ?  "  asked  Graham,  pre- 
paring to  light  a  fresh  cigar. 

No,  I  was  in  no  humor  for  sleep,  I  said. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  answered ;  "  for, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  been  sleeping 
M  badly  of  late  —  which  is  not  at  all  a 
common  trick  of  mine  —  that  I  quite  dread 
the  idea  of  saying  good-night.  For  the 
Ust  week  I  have  had  a  bed  made  up  in 
my  dressing-room,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
Lanre,  who  always  sleeps,  happy  woman, 
like  a  child.  But,  with  your  help,  I  think 
we  should  manage  to  exorcise  the  fiend 
lo-night." 

So  we  lit  our  cigars,  and  smoked  and 
talked  far  into  the  small  hours ;  till  at  last 
Graham  rose  and  said,  "  Well,  thanks  to 
your  good-nature  and  my  selfishness,  I 
think  I  shall  manage  to  wear  through  the 
rest  of  the  night  pretty  well." 
»  *'  The  dawn  cannot  be  very  far  ofiF,"  said 
l»  winding  up  my  watch. 
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'*Ah,  well,"  replied  Graham  laughing, 
as  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  room,  "  we 
are  not  much  troubled  with  early  hours 
and  morning  gongs  in  this  house.  Any 
one  who  wished  it  might  sleep  till  the  first 
Monday  after  eternity,  for  all  the  waken- 
ing he  would  get  here." 

But  when  I  got  to  my  room  I  found 
that  I  had  taken  part  of  my  host's  burden 
on  my  own  shoulders.  I  could  not  sleep. 
Accordingly  I  did  what  every  wise  man 
will  do  in  such  circum.ntances ;  I  lit  a  can- 
dle, and  took  up  a  book  which  I  had 
carried  up  to  my  room  a  few  nights  pre- 
viously. It  was  a  volume  of  Shakespeare, 
containing  one  of  my  favorite  plays,  the 
play  of  **  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  and  I 
settled  myself  in  a  tolerably  equal  mood 
to  endure  what  after  all  was  no  very  great 
hardship.  But  the  devil  was  in  it — I 
could  not  fix  my  mind  upon  the  words.  I 
read  and  re-read  them,  but  my  thoughts 
were  straying  far  away  from  great  Egypt 
and  her  high  Roman  lover,  straying  to 
the  dim  wet  woodland  paths,  and  the  two 
who  had  walked  therein  with  me  that  day, 
to  the  creeping  mists,  and  the  haunting 
strain  that  had  seemed  to  call  them  up 
from  the  bosom  of  the  night.  Angry  with 
myself,  I  tossed  the  book  down,  and  left 
my  bed.  No  one  slept  near  roe  ;  my  room 
was  at  the  end  of  a  gallery  devoted  to 
guests,  and  guests  there  were  none  save 
this  poor  sleepless  soul.  The  large  win- 
dow at  the  end  of  the  gallery  looked  over 
the  park  towards  the  lake ;  my  own  win- 
dows faced  towards  the  garden,  above  the 
terrace  where  Graham  and  I  had  stood 
listening  to  his  wife's  song.  I  opened  my 
window,  and  leaned  out;  all  was  still; 
nature  was  happier  than  I ;  she  slept  be- 
neath her  silvery  coverlet.  Then  I 
stepped  into  the  gallery,  and  looked  out 
across  the  park,  where  the  trees  rose  like 
shadowy  islands  out  of  some  great  haunt- 
ed water,  as  though  I  were  gazing  from^ 
some 

Magic  casement  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairy  lands  forlorn. 

As  I  looked,  a  figure  came  noiselessly 
out  from  under  the  house  and  moved  off 
like  a  phantom  in  the  misty  moonlight 
across  the  park  towards  the  distant  woods. 
In  the  strange  mood  I  was  then  in,  it 
seemed  all  natural  enough  ;  and  I  turned 
back  into  my  room  with  no  more  thought 
for  this  midnight  traveller  than  if  I  had 
seen  a  policeman  pacing  the  empty  moon- 
lit streets  of  London.  A  midnight  trav- 
eller—  nay,  if  he  had  any  way  to  go,  the 
I  day  would  find   him  on  his  journey,  for 
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already  the  eastern  sky  was  lightening, 
and  that  mysterious  stir  which  heralds  the 
dawn  was  in  the  air.  The  night  breeze 
had  cooled  my  blood,  and  settled  my 
brain  ;  and  it  was  with  an  assurance  that 
this  time  I  should  not  court  sleep  in  vain 
that  I  laid  my  head  once  more  on  my  pil- 
low. 

The  sun  was  high  when  I  was  awaked 
by  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder.  One  of  the 
footman,  with  a  white,  scared  face,  stood 
by  my  bedside. 

"Oh,  sir!  Get  up,"  he  cried.  "My 
mistress,  my  poor  mistress!  " 

"Your  mistress,''  said  I,  leaping  to  my 
feet,  "  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  the  mat- 
ter with  her?" 

"Dead,  sir,  dead  —  murdered  in  her 
sleep  I  But  come  quick,  sir,  quick  ;  come 
to  my  master." 

Slipping  on  some  clothes  I  followed 
the  man  down  the  gallery  to  the  other 
wing,  where  Graham  and  his  wife  slept. 
Did  the  servants  know?  I  asked,  as  we 
hurried  along.  Yes,  was  the  answer.  Her 
maid  had  found  her  about  half  past  nine 
lying  dead ;  stabbed  to  the  heart  as  she 
slept.  One  of  the  grooms  had  gone  for 
the  doctor  —  who  had  unfortunately  left 
his  house  very  early,  and  would  not  be 
back  tilllate  —  though  all  the  doctors  in 
the  world  could  do  nothing  for  her  now. 
And  Mr.  Graham  ?  I  asked.  He  was  with 
her.  Where  was  Roberts  ?  Roberts  was 
the  butler.  The  man  stopped  suddenly, 
and,  without  looking  at  me,  said,  "  Rob- 
erts has  gone,  sir."  "  Gone  !  "  "  Yes, 
sir ;  left  the  house,  some  time  in  the  ni$j;ht 
it  must  have  been.  None  of  us  saw  him 
after  he  took  the  tray  into  the  smoking- 
room  about  eleven,  as  you  know.  He 
never  went  to  bed  at  all ;  but  he  has  took 
nothing  with  him,  and  he  wasn't  seen  to 
pass  through  any  of  the  lodge  gates.'* 

I  thought  of  the  figure  I  had  seen  in 
the  moonlight,  but  of  course  said  nothing 
to  my  companion.  At  the  foot  of  the  little 
flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  group  of 
rooms  occupied  by  the  Grahams  the  man 
stopped  again.  "  He  is  in  there,  sir,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  half-open  door  of 
what  had  been  Mrs.  Graham's  sitting- 
room.  It  led  through  her  dressing-room 
into  the  bedroom  beyond.  Graham's 
dressing-room,  where  he  had  slept,  lay  to 
the  right,  and  beyond,  another  small  room, 
which  he  often  used  as  a  study  in  the 
early  morning.  A  door  led  from  his 
dressing-room  into  his  wife's  sitting-room, 
and  one  opened  from  her  bedroom  on  to 
a  small  landing  leading  down  to  the  ser- 


vants' quarters ;  so  that  the  former  could 
be  reached  without  passing  through  the 
sitting-room.  I  pushed  open  the  door  of 
the  latter  and  advanced  into  the  room. 
A  voice  from  the  bedroom  called  my 
name,  and  I  went  in.  Graham  was  sitting 
by  the  bed  ;  as  I  entered  he  looked  up  at 
me,  and  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  "  She  is 
quite  dead,  George."  And  there  she  lay, 
smiling  with  a  happier  expression  than 
her  face  had  often  worn  in  life.  Her  glo- 
rious black  hair  streamed  over  the  pillow, 
but  the  light  in  the  glorious  black  eyes 
was  quenched  forever. 

"They  did  their  cruel  work  well,"  he 
said.  "  Thank  God,  she  can  have  known 
nothing  and  felt  nothing.  She  always 
slept  so  sound." 

•And  as  he  spoke  he  turned  back  the 
nightdress.  There,  just  over  the  heart, 
was  a  small  wound,  from  which  one  single 
drop  of  blood  had  welled  out  on  to  the 
white  skin. 

"This  is  what  they  did  it  with,"  he 
went  on,  holding  up  a  small  dagger,  sharp 
and  strong  enough  to  need  no  second 
blow.  It  was  some  costly  foreign  toy  that 
I  had  often  noticed  lying  about  on  the 
tables,  or  between  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

"  I  gave  it  to  her  in  Genoa,"  he  said, 
"  soon  after  our  marriage.  A  cursed  gift : 
I  feel  as  though  my  own  hand  had  had  a 
share  in  the  cruelty." 

All  this  time  he  was  very  quiet  and  com- 
posed ;  his  voice  never  faltered,  and  he 
re-arranged  the  dress  with  uDshaking 
hand.  But  such  a  look  as  his  I  never  saw 
on  human  face  before,  and  most  fervently 
I  pray  never  to  see  again.  It  was  not 
only  sorrow  for  her ;  with  the  sorrow  was 
a  haunting  sense  of  horror  and  fear  for 
the  future,  indescribable  and  awful. 

I  may  make  a  quick  end  of  this  part  of 
my  story.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  over 
the  painful  time  which  followed  —  the  doc- 
tor's fruitless  visit,  the  inevitable  inquest, 
the  funeral,  and  so  forth.  It  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  verdict  was  an  open 
one.  I  told,  of  course,  what  I  had  seen  ; 
but  there  was  ample  proof  to  clear  Rot>- 
erts  —  for  he  it  was  —  from  all  suspicion. 
It  seemed  that  he  had  been  betting  for 
some  time  past,  and  had  got  into  trouble 
with  some  of  the  ministers  to  his  folly. 
When  he  had  asked  over  night  to  speak 
to  his  master  he  intended,  no  doubt,  to 
make  confession  ;  but,  as  this  chance  was 
denied  him,  he  determined  to  leave  the 
house  and  get  out  of  the  reach  of  his  per- 
secutors. He  went  straight  from  us  to 
the  cottage  of  one  of  the  stablemen,  who 
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had  beeo  coDcerned  with  him  in  his  spec- 
alatioos;  and  there  he  had  stayed,  talking 
over  his  troubles,  till  I  had  seen  him  mak- 
ing his  way  across  the  park.  He  had  told 
the  roan  his  intentions  and  where  he  was 
going,  and  had  asked  for  his  clothes  and 
other  possessions  to  be  sent  after  him. 
The  story  was  proved  true.  He  had  given 
the  right  address,  and  it  was  found  also 
that  he  had  left  his  stewardship  in  fair 
order  behind  him.  Whatever  else  he  may 
have  been,  the  fellow  was  no  thief ;  and 
so  he  passes  out  of  our  story.  Clue  to 
the  murder  there  was  absolutely  none. 
No  robbery  had  been  committed ;  there 
were  00  signs  to  show  how  or  when  the 
marderer  had  got  into  or  left  the  house ; 
that,  however,  was  not  surprising,  for  a 
door  leading  into  the  garden  through  a 
conservatory  at  the  end  of  the  billiard- 
room  had  been  always  left  unlocked,  that 
Graham,  whose  habits  had  been  ever 
somewhat  vagrant,  might  leave  the  house 
at  any  hour  without  disturbing  the  sleep- 
ers. Robberies  were  unknown  in  that 
happy  valley,  and  during  the  summer 
months  the  house  stood  generally  open 
night  and  day.  The  country  police  looked 
wisely  and  talked  mysteriously ;  a  famed 
detective  came  down  from  London,  but, 
unlike  his  brethren  of  fiction,  very  soon 
owned  frankly  that  he  was  completely 
pQzzled.  It  was  clear  that  unless  some 
special  revelation  were  vouchsafed,  or  Ate 
herself  intervened,  the  wits  of  man  were 
powerless.  The  murder  of  this  poor  lady 
was  to  be  one  of  those  many  grim  secrets 
shrouded  forever  from  human  eyes  on  the 
knees  of  the  silent  gods. 

For  some  few  days  after  the  funeral  I 
stayed  on  at  the  house  by  my  friend's 
particular  request ;  then  he  told  me  that 
he  felt  he  should  be  better  alone,  and, 
indeed,  it  had  now  become  necessary  for 
me  to  return  to  London.  Before  1  left, 
he  promised  that  I  should  see  him,  or 
bear  from  him,  when  he  had  decided  on 
bis  future  course  of  action.  A  week  after 
my  return  a  letter  came  from  him.  He 
could  not  see  me,  he  said,  but  he  wrote  to 
tell  me  his  plans.  The  house  was  to  be 
shut  up,  and  he  was  going  abroad ;  he 
was  not  certain  yet  where  he  should  go, 
or  for  how  long  he  should  be  away ;  much 
would  depend  on  circumstances  at  pres- 
ent in  the  air.  But  I  should  certainly 
hear  from  him  before  long.  He  was  tak- 
ing, he  said,  the  dagger  with  him;  and 
this  was  the  only  allusion  he  made  to  his 
wife's  death.  It  had,  I  thought,  a  strange 
suggest! veness  about  it. 


IV. 


Two  years  had  gone;  it  was  autumn; 
and  again  I  sat  alone  in  my  garret,  on 
much  the  same  evening  and  in  much  the 
same  mood  as  when  1  had  been  bidden 
on  that  fatal  visit.  During  the  first  year 
of  his  absence  I  had  heard  from  Graham 
three  times;  from  Genoa  he  had  written, 
from  Naples,  and  from  Venice.  His  let- 
ters had  been  short  and  unsatisfactory, 
had  told  me  little  oi  himself,  and  still 
expressed  no  definite  plans  for  the  future. 
Then  they  had  stopped ;  but  I  had  heard 
of  him  occasionally  from  men  who  had 
come  across  him,  or  on  his  track,  in  vari- 
ous cities.  In  Spain  and  Algiers  he  had 
been  seen  ;  then  he  had  set  his  face  east- 
ward, had  beeo  heard  of  in  Bucharest  and 
in  Constantinople,  and  had  been  last  seen 
in  Cairo.  What  I  heard  filled  me  with 
grave  fears  and  sorrow  for  my  friend.  It 
was  said  that  Victor  Graham,  the  most 
refined,  cleanly,  and  temperate  of  men, 
had  taken  to  evil  ways.  He  was  drinking 
hard,  they  said,  and  gambling,  consorting 
with  the  worst  company  of  both  sexes. 
One  or  two  of  those  from  whom  this  ill 
report  came  were  men  not  prone  to  exag- 
gerate or  to  speak  uncharitably  of  their 
neighbor;  so  that  I  could  hardly  doubt 
that,  even  allowing  for  the  inevitable  prop- 
erties of  rumor,  the  shock  of  his  wife's 
terrible  death  had  driven  Graham,  for  the 
time  at  any  rate,  o£E  his  balance.  It  was 
very  sad. 

As  I  sat  there,  alone,  in  the  dusk, 
brooding  over  that  strange  death  and  all 
the  pity  that  had  come  of  it  —  for  that 
very  morning  I  had  met  one  of  those  who 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Graham  in  his 
wild  life  —  once  more,  as  on  that  past 
autumn  evening,  there  came  a  footstep  up 
my  stairs  and  the  knocker  sounded  on  my 
outer  door.  I  rose,  and  opened  it.  Gra- 
ham himself  stood  before  me. 

V^ictor  Graham ;  but  ah,  how  changed ! 
All  the  beauty  had  gone  from  his  face; 
the  blue  eyes  were  dim  and  hollow;  the 
smooth,  white  skin  was  wrinkled  and  dis- 
colored; the  fair,  soft  hair  was  thin  and 
grey;  his  very  stature  seemed  shrunken. 
He  looked  an  old  man,  and  —  God  help 
him!  —  an  evil  one.  But  he  was  my 
friend  still. 

"Victor!"  I  said,  stretching  out  both 
hands  to  him,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  at 
last." 

He  took  my  hands,  and  held  them  hard  ; 
but  he  did  not  look  at  me,  and  he  did  not 
speak.     He  moistened  his  thin  white  lips 
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feverishly,  and  his  face  worked ;  but  he 
did  not  speak. 

I  led  the  way  into  my  sitting-room,  and 
wheeled  a  chair  to  the  fire.  He  dropped 
into  it,  like  one  utterly  wearied  and  broken 
down,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
At  length  he  raised  his  head,  and  spoke 
hoarsely,  coughing  terribly  as  he  finished 
his  sentence. 

**Give  me  something  to  drink,  George,'* 
he  said ;  "  I  have  been  very  ill." 

I  mixed  some  weak  brandy  and  water, 
which  seemed  to  put  a  little  life  into  him. 
Poor  fellow !  he  was  very  ill. 

"  Can  you  put  me  up  for  the  night, 
George?*'hc  went  on.  *•  Anywhere;  that 
sofa  will  do.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you. 
I  landed  this  morning  early,  and  have 
been  busy  all  day  with  my  lawyer  and 
other  people  ;  and  I  am  desperately  tired. 
Hut  I  must  talk  to  you,  if  you  can  spare 
your  evening  to  me.'* 

*'A]1  my  time  is  yours,  dear  Victor; 
and  of  course  you  can  stay  here,  to  night 
and  as  many  nights  as  you  please;  my 
quarters  are  not  splendid,  as  you  know ; 
but  there  is  always  room  for  a  friend.** 

He  thanked  me,  and  then,  for  a  time, 
there  was  silence  again  between  us.  At 
last  he  began :  — 

"  ]  wrote  to  you  first  from  Genoa. 
When  I  left  England  I  went  there  straight. 
I  could  not  say  why;  I  had  no  certain 
plan  of  any  kind  in  my  head;  but  that 
cursed  dagger,  which  I  carried  always 
with  me,  day  and  night,  somehow  seemed 
to  point  to  Genoa.  The  first  week  or  two 
after  I  got  there  was  an  awful  time.  I 
never  left  my  lodgings  —  they  were  the 
same  she  and  I  had  used  before  —  till 
nightfall,  and  then  would  wander  about 
the  city  till  day  broke,  not  to  sleep  — 
very  little  sleep  have  I  known  these  last 
two  years  —  but  to  rest  my  tired  limbs, 
and  try  to  still  my  aching  heart.  I  had 
taken  no  servant  with  me,  and  am  glad  I 
did  not;  and  save  to  answer  the  people 
in  the  house  when  they  asked  for  orders 
I  never  spoke  to  a  human  being.  Then  I 
met  some  friends  —  men,  at  least,  I  had 
met  before,  there  and  elsewhere.  No 
friends,  indeed  I  One  of  them  you  used 
to  know  at  college  —  Burton,  the  man 
they  called  the  Anatomy  —  as  infernal  a 
scoundrel  as  ever  went.  There  was  quite 
a  colony  of  them  in  Genoa,  for  whom  the 
air  of  England  was  not,  I  imagine,  very 
good.  They  lived  together,  they  and  their 
women  folk,  and  a  precious  crew  they 
were.     Well,  I  got  among  this  lot         ■  ** 

Then  he  paused,  and,  still  looking  into 
the  fire,  said  :  **  You  have  not  beard  from 


me,  George,  for  more  than  a  year ;  have 
you  heard  anything  it/' me?** 

I  answered  that  1  had. 

**  And  nothing  very  good,  eh  ?  *' 

I  shook  my  head. 

'*  It  was  all  true  enough.  I  soon  grew 
as  big  a  blackguard  as  the  rest  of  my  — 
friends.  I  was  never  a  rogue,  as  they 
all  were;  I  had  no  need  to  be  that.  I 
was  rich,  and,  terribly  as  I  have  thrown 
money  about  these  last  eighteen  months, 
I  am  a  pretty  rich  man  still.  It  was  the 
money  that  commended  me,  of  course,  for, 
Heaven  knows,  I  was  no  boon  companion 
to  them.  While  I  shared  in  their  pur- 
suits and  —  bah  !  their  pleasures  —  I 
never  tried  to  hide  my  loathing  for  it  all, 
and  for  them.  We  were  very  near  quar- 
relling more  than  once,  but  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  my  money  bags  always 
came  in  time  to  calm  them;  and  so  we 
lived  on,  I  a  privileged  death's  head  at 
their  evil  feasts,  and  they  my  obsequious 
satellites.  You  mustn*t  think  this  shame- 
ful life  gave  me  any  pleasure,  George,  but 
it  helped  me  to  forget,  and  I  was  so  mis- 
erable then,  and  so  desperate,  that  mem- 
ory meant  either  madness  or  death.  I 
must  tell  you,  too,  that  this  sort  of  life 
was  not  so  utterly  unknown  to  me  as  you 
and  my  friends  would  suppose.  Some- 
thing of  it  I  had  seen  before,  though  of 
nothing  quite  so  bad  as  this;  and  more- 
over, though  I  had  been  among  such  crea- 
I  had  never  been  of  them.  You  have 
always  known  me  as  a  quiet,  rather  shy, 
studious  sort  of  fellow ;  and  so  1  am,  but 
by  will  rather  than  temperament.  I  have 
a  touch  of  the  Berserk  in  me,  as  my  father 
had  before  me  —  you  never  heard  of  him ; 
he  died  when  1  was  quite  young.  I  knew 
this,  and  have  always  fought  against  it. 
But  it  was  near  breaking  out  twice,  though 
1  never  let  it  quite  get  the  better  of  me, 
and  none  of  my  friends  ever  knew  of  it. 
Once  was  in  Paris,  and  once  again  in 
London.  The  second  time  I  was  saved 
by  my  wife. 

"  I  have  never  told  you  anything  about 
her,  George ;  I  never  spoke  to  any  of  my 
friends  about  her.  God  knows  she  was 
as  pure  as  our  mothers,  but  she  came  of 
an  evil  stock.  When  I  met  her  she  was 
living  with  her  brother,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  made  in  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
but  never  in  good  company.  He  looked, 
I  suppose,  to  use  her  as  a  decoy  —  you 
know  how  beautiful  she  was  —  and  I,  no 
doubt,  was  to  be  her  first  prey.  So  I  was, 
but  not  in  the  way  her  brother  fancied. 
I  married  her,  and  took  her  away  forever 
from  that  infernal  crew.     Perhaps  1  saved 
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her;  she  had  saved  me  had  she  lived. 
Four  years  we  were  tog[ether ;  what  happy 
years  they  must  have  been,  you  alone  of 
atl  my  friends  could  judge.  Never  once 
did  I  wish  to  be  away  from  her,  or  live 
otherwise  than  as  you  saw  us  living.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  She  died  —  you  know  how 
she  died ;  and  what  remains  of  me  you  can 
see. 

**  Here  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  heard 
two  or  three  times  from  Whitman,  the 
detective;  but  he  only  wrote  to  say  he  had 
nothing  to  say.  He  had  kept  Roberts  in 
toach,  but  had  very  soon  satisfied  himself 
that  the  man  was  as  innocent  as  you  are. 
1  had  let  him  make  inquiries  amoni;  the 
servants  in  a  quiet  way;  but  I  had  ear- 
nestly prayed  him  to  do  or  say  nothing  to 
frighten  or  hurt  them.  I  was  so  certain 
from  the  first  no  servant  of  ours  had  ever 
raised  a  hand  against  her.  How  could 
they?  They  all  loved  her;  everybody  who 
knew  her  loved  her.  I  am  sure  that  even 
the  man  who  struck  the  blow  could  have 
borne  her  no  ill-will. 

**  Well,  to  go  on ;  I  led  this  life  some 
three  or  four  months,  the  worst,  as  I  really 
felt  myself,  of  all  the  vile  lot.  At  last  I 
broke  from  it.  I  had  been  out  at  sea  for 
a  few  days  in  a  little  yacht  I  had  hired, 
and  the  quiet  of  the  sea  and  sky,  the  pure 
breeze,  the  open  sunlight,  and  the  night 
with  her  high,  solemn  stars,  had  all  filled 
roe  with  ineffable  disgust  and  shame.  I 
could  bear  it  no  more.  I  returned ;  made 
certain  hasty  preparations  —  any  leave- 
taking  I  thought  a  quite  unnecessary 
ceremony;  and  within  foupand-twenty 
hours  bad  turned  my  back  on  Genoa. 

"  I  did  not  go  alone.  Poor  soul !  she 
was  not  all  bad;  and  in  her  way  I  think 
she  honestly  liked  me,  and  was  sorry  for 
ne.  She  was  a  gentlewoman  by  birth  and 
education  —  I  never  knew,  nor  cared  to 
know,  how  she  had  come  to  this  —  and 
was  able  to  be  a  real  companion  to  me, 
vheQ  my  mood  would  suffer  her.  But 
this  was  not  often,  and  we  parted  soon. 
I  was  never  unkind  to  her;  but  such  a 
man  as  I,  carrying  such  a  burden,  could 
oot  but  have  been  intolerable  to  a  woman 
to  whom  it  was  necessary  as  air  and  food 
that  she  should  be  never  sick  nor  sorry 
^should  never  think.  Intolerable,  she 
frankly,  and  not  unkindly,  told  me  at  last 
I  was.  1  frightened  her,  she  said,  and 
made  her  think  too  much  ;  we  were  best 
apart.  She  was  right,  and  we  said  good- 
bye. I  was  able,  I  hope,  to  be  of  some 
real  service  to  her;  but  I  have  never 
heard  from  her  or  of  her  since. 

**lt  was  in   Spain   thai  we  parted,  in 


Seville,  and  I  made  my  way  alone  south, 
and  crossed  over  into  Africa.  And  there 
the  charm  of  that  wonderful  Eastern  life 
got  hold  of  me,  and  for  a  time  I  knew 
quiet  and  something  that,  compared  with 
what  I  had  so  lately  known,  was  almost 
happiness.  But  the  charm  soon  faded; 
the  devils  returned  and  drove  me  forth 
again,  maddening,  like  lo,  over  Europe. 
You  tell  me  that  you  had  news  of  me  from 
time  to  time,  and  I  myself  supposed  it 
would  be  so ;  for  more  than  once  I  came 
across  men  you  knew,  and  spoke  to  them, 
when  I  could  not  help  it,  and  felt  that  they 
would  tell  you  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  But  I  had  never  the  heart  to  send 
any  word  of  my  own  to  you.  I  need  not 
weary  you  with  any  details  of  my  wander- 
ings. They  would  be  most  monotonously 
unprofitable.  I  never  quite  sank  so  low 
again  as  I  had  sunk  in  Genoa,  for  I  mixed 
but  little  with  my  own  kind.  But  it  was 
all  bad  enough.  Let  us  get  on  to  the  last 
scene  of  this  wretched  tragedy. 

*'  It  opens  in  Egypt.  I  had  been  a  week 
in  Alexandria,  quite  alone,  and  never  stir- 
ring out  till  it  was  dark.  There  were 
many  Englishmen  in  the  place,  whom  I 
had  known,  and  who,  as  once  or  twice  I 
passed  them  in  the  crowd,  stared  inquisi- 
tively at  me,  as  at  one  they  thought  they 
should  know  —  though  I  was  changed 
enough,  as  you  can  see,  from  the  Victor 
Graham  they  remembered.  Well,  one 
night  I  went  out ;  it  was  stiflingly  hot,  and 
that  evil-smelling  city  smelled  more  evilly 
than  ever.  I  walked  through  the  narrow, 
muddy  streets,  meeting  no  living  being 
but  the  occasional  patrol  —  those  Alex- 
andrian streets  are  no  p1ea.sant  places  for 
a  solitary  European  to  wander  in  after 
nightfall,  but  I  cared,  as  you  may  fancy, 
little  for  that.  I  went  down  towards  the 
harbor,  and  at  last  stopped  before  a  low, 
long  building  which  I  had  seen  often  be- 
fore, but  never  entered.  It  bore  no  good 
name,  as  the  favorite  drinking-haunt  of 
the  sailors  who  swarm  in  Alexandria,  a 
motely  crowd  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  and  uncivilized  globe  —  of  the 
latter  mostly,  one  might  fancy.  I  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  went  in.  It  was  a 
long  room,  wrapped  in  tobacco-smoke,  and 
noisy  with  a  Babel  of  every  tongue  under 
the  sun.  Small  round  tables  were  scat- 
tered about  the  dirty  wooden  floor,  and  at 
these  sat  a  strange  crew,  drinking,  playing 
dominoes,  smoking,  chattering,  singing, 
swearing,  laughing,  quarrelling.  English- 
men there  were.  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Greeks,  Maltese,  Levantines,  negroes, 
Arabs,  Turks  —  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
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what  race  of  man  was  unrepresented  in 
that  strange  scene.  The  noise  was  deaf- 
ening, the  atmosphere  appalling.  But  1 
made  my  way  throuj^h  it  all  to  a  long  bar 
crowded  with  flagons  and  glasses,  which 
traversed  the  room  at  its  upper  end. 

"Behind  the  bar  stood  a  girl,  who  looked 
indeed  a  sunbeam  in  that  shady  place. 
If  she  was  not  all  English,  you  could 
swear  at  a  glance  she  had  English  blood 
in  her  veins.  Very  pleasant  she  was  to 
look  at,  and  very  pleasantly  she  greeted 
me;  how  grateful  it  was  to  hear  one's  own 
language  again  1  She  talked  as  one  would 
never  have  expected  to  bear  a  girl  talk  in 
such  a  place;  but  in  the  middle  of  her 
conversation  with  me,  which  was  inno- 
cence itself,  she  turned  to  a  little  knot  of 
quarrelsome  fellows  standing  near,  and 
rated  them  in  a  polyglot  jargon,  adapted 
to  the  nationality  of  each  of  the  group, 
and  in  a  style  that  made  even  my  blunted 
ears  tingle;  the  next  moment,  however, 
she  was  smiling  in  my  face,  as  frank  and 
gentle  as  ever. 

**A  strange  girl!  She  told  me  some- 
thing of  herself.  Her  father  was  an 
English  sailor,  a  bit  of  a  smuggler,  and 
possibly  something  of  a  pirate.  Her 
mother  she  never  knew.  Ruffian  as  her 
father  was,  he  had  been  kind  to  her,  and 
done  the  best  for  her  he  could  after  his 
lights.  She  had  come  with  him  to  Alex- 
andria about  a  year  ago,  and  shortly  after 
their  arrival  he  had  died.  Then,  through 
the  interest  of  some  sailors  who  had 
known  him,  she  got  her  present  situation, 
where  she  was  well  paid,  she  said,  and 
pretty  well  treated.  She  was  a  great  at- 
traction, especially  to  the  English  sailors, 
who  made  a  great  pet  of  her;  so  that  it 
was  her  master's  interest  to  deal  fairly 
with  her,  and  scoundrels  as  those  Levan- 
tines are,  they  are  not  the  men  to  mar 
their  own  interests.  She  had  been  in  her 
time,  poor  thing,  what  we  call  *no  better 
than  she  should  be '  —  she  was,  I  suppose, 
then  about  two-and-twenty ;  but  I  am  sure 
she  never  could  have  been  a  bad  girl. 

*'  Well,  I  went  to  the  place  several  times, 
and  at  last  I  persuaded  her  to  leave  it 
with  me.  She  had  been  attracted  to  me 
from  the  first  as  an  Englishman,  and  I 
was  more  courteous,  probably,  and  gentler 
to  her  than  the  other  men  she  saw;  that 
will  be  quite  sufficient  reason  to  explain 
her  consent.  I  got  her  roaster's  consent 
too,  of  course^  which  was  a  mere  matter  of 
money;  and  within  a  week  we  were  at 
Cairo,  making  preparations  for  the  Nile. 

**  Had  that  voyage  been  less  awful  in 
its  results  than  it  was,  I  should  never  for- 


get it.  It  was  burning  hot  in  the  dav,  of 
course;  but  the  wind  blew  always  from 
the  north,  as  it  does  at  that  time  of  the 
year  —  it  was  June  when  we  started ;  and 
as  the  sun  set  all  nature  seemed  to  revive. 
Through  the  day  we  lay  beneath  the  awn- 
ing of  our  boat,  I  sometimes  reading  to 
her  while  she  worked,  or  she  reading  to 
me  as  I  sketched.  And  ever  farther  and 
farther  we  floated  away  from  the  great, 
noisy,  cruel  world,  on  into  the  everlasting 
mysteries  of  those  solemn  sands.  Some- 
times we  would  land  and  pass  a  week  or 
more  beneath  our  tents,  in  the  shadow  of 
some  mighty  group  of  immemorial  ruins, 
or  in  a  grove  of  high-branched  palms.  I 
think  the  girl  was  happy,  and  I  at  least 
was  at  rest.  The  soul  of  the  brooding 
East  passed  into  mine,  the  silence  of  the 
desert  cooled  my  fevered  blood,  and  I  was 
at  rest  at  last  —  for  a  time ! 

**  One  evening,  after  a  week  among  the 
palms  and  temples  of  beautiful  Philoe,  we 
had  gone  on  board  again  at  dusk,  though, 
according  to  custom,  we  were  not  to  start 
till  dawn.  For  the  last  few  days  my 
old  plague  of  sleeplessness  had  returoed, 
though  since  leaving  Cairo  I  had  been 
most  happily  free  from  it,  and  I  had  gone 
back  to  a  practice  I  had  never  used  since 
that  fatal  time  at  home.  I  told  you, 
George,  on  that  night,  that  I  had  not  been 
sleeping  well ;  but  I  did  not  tell  you,  nor 
anybody,  that  I  had  been  taking  a  draught 
to  drive  the  demon  away.  The  last  three 
nights  on  Philoe  I  had  done  the  same; 
but  though  I  had  managed  to  get  some 
sleep,  it  was  a  restless,  broken,  un refresh- 
ing thing.  The  girl  was  very  tired  when 
we  went  on  board,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately went  down  to  her  cabin.  But  I 
stayed  on  deck,  smoking  and  musing,  till 
close  on  midnight ;  then,  feeling  as  though 
I  might  sleep,  i  went  to  mine,  and  sli|> 
ping  off  some  of  my  clothes  —  we  were 
not  cumbered  with  many  garments  in  that 
climate  —  I  lay  down.  That  night  I  did 
not  take  my  usual  draught,  but  I  was 
soon  asleep. 

**  Great  God  !  George,  what  a  waking  ! 
I  was  roused  by  a  shriek  ringing  loud  and 
shrill  in  my  ear,  and  a  hand  grasping  my 
wrist.  The  girl  was  sitting  up  in  her 
berth,  with  a  look  of  horror  in  her  eyes  — 
her  eyes  that  were  turned  on  me,  who 
stood  over  her  with  one  band  raised,  the 
hand  held  in  her  grasp,  and  in  that  band 
the  dagger  stained  with  my  wife's  blood  ! 
Fortunately  I  had  the  sense  to  slip  the 
dagger  in  my  vest,  and  turn  to  the  deck 
to  meet  the  watch  and  such  of  the  crew 
as  had  been  waked  by  the  noise  with  the 
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assurance  that  madam  had  been  disturbed 
by  a  bad  dream,  but  that  all  was  well 
again. 

**  Poor  girl  I  she  was  sadly  startled  and 
fnishtened;  of  course ;  but  she  saw  that  1 
had  been  really  asleep,  and  it  was  easier 
work  to  pacify  her  than  I  could  have 
hoped.  Hers  was  a  gentle,  trusting  na- 
ture for  all  her  hard  life;  and  she  had 
more  afiFection  for  me  than  1  deserved. 

"But  my  feelio^^s,  George!  can  you 
coDceive  them  ?  Can  you  not  guess  how 
the  cloud  rolled  away  from  the  past,  and 
the  mystery  of  that  awful  night  was  a 
mystery  no  more  ?  For  the  first  of  many 
nights  I  took  no  sleeping-draught,  after 
we  had  parted  then ;  for  the  first  of  many 
Dights  1  had  not  taken  one  that  August 
night  upon  the  Nile.  You  remember  my 
words  over  her  dead  body  ?  /  feel  as 
though  my  own  hand  had  had  a  share  in 
the  cruelty.^ 

He  rose,  and  paced  the  room  for  a  time 
in  silence;  then  be  came  back  to  the  fire, 
and  stood  looking  down  into  its  light  — 
the  only  light  there  was.  Presently  he 
spoke  again. 

**  I  need  not  go  over  the  voyage  back. 
Of  course  I  took  every  care  to  guard 
against  any  further  mischance;  sleeping 
—  or  resting  rather,  it  could  hardly  have 
been  called  sleep  —  by  day,  and  keeping 
watch  with  my  men  at  night.  We  came 
home  as  quickly  as  we  could,  and  I  left 
my  companion  at  Brindisi,  in  the  charge 
of  some  old  seafaring  friends  of  her  fa- 
ther's—good kindly  souls,  better  than 
one  would  have  thought  to  find  among  the 
friends  of  such  an  one  as  her  father  — 
who  promised  to  do  well  by  her.  Of 
course  I  left  them  ample  means  to  keep 
their  promise,  and  part  of  my  business 
with  the  lawyer  to-day  was  on  her  account. 
Poor  thing !  I  think  at  least  I  have  done 
now  what  1  could  to  let  her  suffer  no  more 
bort  from  her  afEection  for  me.  Then  I 
came  straight  home,  and  to  you.  George, 
you  can  guess  what  my  thoughts  have 
been  busy  on  for  every  mile  of  the  long 
road  back  to  England.  What  should  I 
do?  If  any  one  were  in  trouble  now  for 
this  dreadful  thing  —  if  there  were  any 
suspicions  abroad  —  my  course  would  be 
plain  enough.  But  as  it  is,  I  know 
not  what  to  think.  Will  you  help  me, 
George  ?  " 

What  could  I  say?  Right  or  wrong  I 
bad  but  one  thing  to  say,  and  I  said  it. 
No  living  man  but  be  and  I  knew  his  ter- 
rible secret ;  let  it  be  kept  a  secret  still. 
What  was  to  be  gained,  who  would  be 
profited,  by  bis  going  before  the  world  to 


tell  his  pitiful  tale  ?  Justice  would  not  be 
served;  there  was  no  wrong  now  to  be 
repaired.  I  felt  that  the  gentle  soul  of 
his  dead  wife  would  counsel  him  as  1  did. 

He  heard  roe  to  the  end,  and  then 
thanked  me  very  quietly  and  kindly. 
Then  he  said  he  would  sleep.  '*  I  am  so 
deadly  tired,"  he  said,  smiling  very  sadly, 
"that  I  think  even  I  shall  sleep  to-night.'* 

I  had  a  small  spare  room  —  little  more 
than  a  closet  —  but  there  was  a  bed  in  it. 
There  1  took  him,  and  telling  him  I  would 
take  care  no  servant  disturbed  him  in  the 
morning,  I  left  him.  But  I  was  in  no 
mood  for  sleep  myself.  Hour  after  hour 
I  lay  awake  thinking  over  the  strange,  sad 
story  I  had  heard.  Twice  I  rose  and 
went  softly  into  Victor's  room.  He  lay 
in  a  heavy  sleep,  the  dreamless  sleep  of 
sheer  exhaustion.  His  face  was  turned  to 
the  open  window ;  in  the  moonlight  it  was 
more  like  the  face  I  had  known  in  hap- 
pier times;  but  as  I  looked  on  it  I  felt 
that,  save  as  a  memory,  it  was  a  face  I 
should  know  but  a  short  while  longer. 
At  last  I,  too,  slept,  as  the  dawn  was 
whitening  the  east,  and  the  sparrows  twit- 
tering in  the  Temple  gardens. 

When  I  woke  it  was  past  ten  o'clock, 
and  Victor  was  gone.  The  old  woman 
who  ministered  to  my  few  wants  was  mak- 
ing ready  my  breakfast.  '*  The  gentleman 
left  a  note  for  you,  sir,  but  wouldn't  have 
me  wake  you,"  she  said.  "It  had  just 
gone  eight  when  he  came  out  of  his  room. 
What  a  handsome  gentleman  he  must 
have  been  —  but  lord,  sir,  how  deadly  ill 
he  looked  I " 

The  note  said  that  he  did  not  feel  equal 
to  seeing  me  again  just  yet,  after  last 
night.  He  should  go  home,  and  think 
over  what  I  had  said.  I  should  hear  from 
him  again  very  soon. 

I  did  not  hear  from  him  for  a  fortnight. 
Then  he  wrote  to  say  he  was  sure  I  had 
counselled  well,  and  he  had  determined  to 
let  me  be  the  sole  sharer  of  his  secret.  He 
was  not  well,  he  added  —  the  old  trouble, 
sleeplessness,  and  a  bad  cough.  Little 
Doctor  Wilson  —  did  I  remember  him? 
he  had  asked  after  me  —  was  very  kind, 
but  looked  very  grave,  and  shook  his  head 
even  more  than  usual.  But  the  quiet  life 
and  country  air  he  himself  thought  would 
do  him  good ;  and  it  was  so  welcome  to 
be  at  home  again,  for  all  the  bitter  mem- 
ories the  old  familiar  sights  recalled. 
Would  I  come  and  see  him  there  ?  "  You 
have  always  been  a  good  friend  to  me, 
George  —  a  much  better  one  than  ever  I 
have  been  to  you ;  but  you  will  never  prove 
your  friendship  more  than  by  consenting 
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to  share  my  solitude.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
selfish  of  me  to  ask  you ;  but  there  is 
none  but  you  in  the  world  I  could  ask,  and 
I  do  so  long  for  some  one.  I  have  been 
rather  worse  for  the  last  day  or  two ;  but 
when  I  am  better  again  I  will  write." 

He  never  wrote,  and  I  never  saw  my 
friend  again.  Within  a  week  Victor  Gra- 
ham was  sleeping  sound  enough  —  "the 
raorningless  and  unawakening  sleep;" 
and  all  that  was  left  for  me  was  to  help  to 
lay  him  in  the  little  churchyard  beside  the 
wife  he  had  loved  so  well.  Short  had 
been  their  married  life,  awful  their  part- 
ing; but  th^y  were  together  now  to  part 
DO  more. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
HUMORS  OF  TRAVEU 

BY  HERMAN   MERIVALE. 

AUTHOR  OP  "PAUar  OP  BALUOL." 

The  fever  of  travel  woke  up  again 
within  me  after  a  torpid  sleep  of  years,  for 
which  space  illness  and  discontent  of 
spirit  about  nothing  in  particular  threw 
me  into  a  kind  of  hibernation  of  mind. 
The  kindly  spring  came  back  again  into 
life  just  when  the  winter  seemed  at  its 
dullest,  with  the  sudden  burst  of  flower 
and  blossom  which  we  connect  with  that 
season  in  other  climates  of  the  world, 
rather  than  in  the  slower  methods  and 
more  uncertain  castings  about  of  our 
own.  And  the  first  blossom  of  that 
spring  was  faith,  not  sent  me  in  a  single 
flash,  as  it  sometimes  is  to  some,  but  slow- 
born  upon  a  foundation  quite  as  sure,  out 
of  the  depths  of  a  very  fiery  trial.  These 
are  not  matters  upon  which  I  love  much 
to  speak,  close  to  the  heart  as,  once  cher- 
ished, they  must  always  be,  guides  and 
companions  in  seasons  of  cloud  and  sun- 
shine, in  hours  of  work  and  idleness,  in 
alternations  of  discouragement  and  of 
confidence,  of  failure  and  of  success.  But 
it  gives  strong  anchor  to  one's  life  and 
work,  that  same  faith,  be  it  the  appanage 
of  the  wise  man  or  the  fool.  The  great 
fault  of  so  many  lives,  as  of  so  many 
books,  is  the  want  of  a  central  purpose  to 
lend  its  theories  cohesion.  A  central 
purpose  does  so  much  for  that.  Take 
Ruskin*s  much-vexed  '* Stones  of  Ven- 
ice," for  instance,  and  see  —  whether  you 
believe  in  his  view  of  the  decay  of  art  and 
greatness  as  coincident  with  the  decay  of 
vital  religion,  or  whether  j'ou  believe  it 
not  —  if  it  does  not  give  to  the  whole  of 


that  luminous  historic  criticism  the  rare 
interest  of  a  complete  consistency. 

Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  it  was  the  abso- 
lute outcome  of  that  faith  to  give  to  me 

—  non-believing  before  rather  than  disbe- 
lieving, careless  rather  than  bad,  I   hope 

—  just  the  concentration  of  mind  and 
mastery  of  attention  in  which  thought  and 
work  had  always  failed  before.  It  taught 
me  the  mental  habits  I  wanted  most  to 
acquire,  and  I  set  to  work  to  acquire  them, 
giving  up  society  for  much  reclusioo  as 
the  best  means  thereto,  and  to  the  proc- 
ess known  as  making  up  for  lost  time.  It 
is  part  perhaps  of  the  comfortable  philo- 
sophic conviction —  did  I  not  in  my  last 
paper  venture  to  call  myself  something  of 
a  philosopher?  —  which  is  not  the  worst 
of  those  same  outcomes  of  faith,  to  feel, 
on  looking  back,  how  little  of  one*s  time, 
under  unconscious  guidance,  has  been  io 
any  true  sense  lost.  Rather  w*hat  is  loss 
in  one  direction  is  gain  in  another,  aod 
provelh  so  to  be  in  the  bringing  in  of  the 
revenges  of  the  whirligig  of  time.  Inter- 
ests in  life  grew  apace  for  roe,  w'ho  but  a 
few  years  before  had  found  myself  old  for 
the  want  of  them  ;  and  quietly,  to  fall  back 
upon  these  papers*  purpose,  came  books 
and  friends  and  travel  into  the  foremost 
place. 

Travel  came  back  last.  For  a  few  years 
I  thought  that  I  should  never  travel  agaio. 
The  record  seemed  to  be  all  lost  time  ;  a 
counting  up  of  many  sums  of  valuable 
coin,  haply  much  wanted  in  these  after 
days  of  fieravota  (that  metamorphosis  of 
thought  which  has  been  ill  translated 
into  repentance),  wasted  upon  an  infinite 
sameness  of  loafing  and  lounging,  of  land- 
ing-place and  watering-place,  and  upon 
infinite  varieties  of  self-inflicted  weari- 
ness. All  the  dissolving  views  of  city  and 
continent  seemed  seen  through  the  col- 
ored glasses  through  which  Niagara  or 
Schaffhausen  present  themselves  to  the 
tourist  curious  in  such  idlenesses;  a  per- 
petual tumble  of  unpurposed  water,  arti- 
ficed  into  different  hues  painted  from 
shifting  points  of  self,  yellow  with  hypo- 
chondria, green  with  envy,  or  blue  with 
boredom.  But  it  came  to  pass  about  this 
time  that  I  found  myself  not  destined,  as 
I  had  become  quite  convinced  1  was,  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in  my  own  com- 
pany. Such  convictions  among  men  some- 
times disappear  with  a  rapidity  worthy  of 
their  foolishness ;  and  so  it  was  provided, 
thank  God  for  it,  for  me.  And  it  came  to 
pass  further  that  I  found  myself  called 
upon  by  that  superior  pressure  which  the 
,  same  foolishness  of  man  sometimes  takes 
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vaio  pleasure  in  denying,  but  submits  to 
oot  of  very  cheerfulness  of  love,  to  j;o 
a  travelling  when  I  had  said  I  would  not. 
I  had  ^rown  into  my  new  books  and  new 
and  old  friends,  and  new  home  and  new 
qaiet,  and  I  feared  to  be  bored.  No  need 
for  the  fear ;  for  out  of  the  changed  pur 
pose  of  a  changed  life  had  grown  changed 
views  of  everything.  The  mighty  world 
of  God,  studded  so  gemlike  with  the  won- 
derworks of  man,  was  quite  another  thing 
when  looked  upon  with  the  new  eyes  of  a 
new  reverence,  from  without  instead  of 
from  within,  as  by  him  and  not  as  for  me. 
And  —  still  with  that  unconscious  digging 
out  of  the  humors  of  mankind  to  which  I 
have  pleaded  as  my  weakness,  but  with 
observation  and  comparison  cultivated 
aod  multiplied  indeed  — I  that  had  afore* 
time  so  succeeded  in  boring  one  person 
over  it,  found  in  travel  quite  a  paradise 
for  two.  1 1  must  have  been  out  of  shy> 
ness  begotten  of  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
tion, surely,  that  for  such  readers  of  my 
old  friend  the  ** Spectator"  as  may  not 
have  quite  forgotten  us,  I  felt  that  my 
companion  and  myself  must  voyage  incog- 
otto,  and  stammered  out  our  two  first  ex- 
perieoces  of  the  world  abroad  under  the 
diffident  disguise  of  *^  Balbus." 

Have  I  grown  confident  with  time?  or 
is  it  that  masks  seem  foolish  wearing 
where  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  hide ?  In 
any  case  so  it  is  that  Iproposed  to  entrust 
to  the  mercies  of  Mr.  Bentley*s  Bar  the 
little  papers  which  have  risen  out  of  the 
thoDghts  suggested  by  a  recent  wander- 
io»  within  the  enchanted  circle  of  Italy. 
Enchanted  always,  especially  when,  as  on 
this  last  excursion  of  ours,  the  centre 
of  the  target  is  Florence  the  beautiful, 
whose  spell  upon  the  English  literary 
spirit  has  been  as  great  as  undefinable, 
from  the  immemorial  of  time.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  English  writers  whom  she  has 
attracted  are  written  down  in  letters  of 
print  aod  tablets  of  stone,  for  the  reading 
of  him  that  runs.  Mrs.  Browning,  first 
2ad  best  of  English  poetesses,  and,  at 
least  1  must  think,  with  but  little  to  envy 
iothe  minds  of  the  best  of  singers  mas- 
culine; Landor,  the  massive  and  the  schol- 
arly, though  too  Pierian  to  be  much  in 
tODch  with  any  but  a  very  limited  audi- 
ence (my  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Colvin,  by 
the  way,  for  one  of  the  best  and  most 
sympathetic  essays  of  the  curiously  unbal- 
anced Morley  series);  Arthur  Clough, 
taken  indi^us  arvi  in  the  flowering  of  a 
wealthy  promise,  —  speak  to  us  of  the  lit* 
erary  aspirations  buried  there,  while  the 
pens  of  half  the  poets,  the  Miltons  and 


Byrons  and  Shelleys  and  Swinburnes, 
with  Ruskin  and  Hawthorne  and  George 
Eliot  to  add  their  wealth  of  prose,  have 
found  again  and  again  new  pasturage  on 
that  imaging  field.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
add  the  mighty  name  of  Rogers,  out  of 
respect  to  tradition.  But  I  protest.  Po- 
etry in  prose  is  adorable;  but  prose  in 
poetry  is  not.  And  if  ever  man  cut  up 
the  baldest  guide-book  into  ten*syllable 
lines  of  rhymeless  metre,,  aod  called  it 
poetry,  it  was  that  man.  Murray  and 
Baedeker,  collaborating,  could  scarcely 
beat  this :  — - 

Of  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth 
None  is  so  fair  as  Florence.     'Tis  a  gem 
Of  purest  ray :  and  what  a  light  broke  forth 
When    it   emerged  from    darkness.     Search 

within, 
Without ;  all  is  enchantment.    'Tis  the  past 
Contending  with  the  present    So  it  is. 

The  final  clause  is  my  own,  but  follows 
naturally.  1  would  blank  verse  you  so 
eight  years  together,  dinners  and  suppers 
and  sleeping-hours  excepted.  Rogers*s 
Italy  indeed,  poor  bard!  Assuredly  it  is 
no  man's  Italy  else.  It  must,  I  think,  have 
been  the  ghost  of  Rogers  that  indited  a 
blank-verse  tragedy  called  **  Robespierre," 
which  I  once  heard  at  Drury  Lane  (as  far 
as  1  remember,  even  the  prompter  only 
heard  it  once),  whereof  I  still  recall  two 
lines :  — 

He  never  spoke,  except  when  spoken  to. 

And  again,  — 

Whose  name,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  suppress. 

Rogers's  Italy  abounds  in  flights  like 
these.  May  I  with  hesitation  add  to  these 
votaries  of  Florence  one  living  name,  if 
only  in  token  of  my  personal  sense  of 
much  courtesy  and  kindness  received,  and 
of  the  pleasures  of  a  vivid  intercourse 
with  a  bright  and  elastic  mind  ?  It  is  that 
of  a  lady  who  has  been  much  mishandled 
of  English  critics,  in  right  of  certain  sa- 
lient peculiarities  which  can  easily  be 
treated  so,  but  has  somehow  fared  none 
the  worse  for  it.  It  happens  that  the  gift 
of  prose  description  is  a  very  rare  gift, 
which  needs  cultivation,  and  is  only  to  be 
cultivated  by  one  into  whose  composition 
something  of  the  poet's  temperament  has 
largely  entered.  1  seem  to  know  but  of 
few  pens  which  can  vie  for  picturesque- 
ness  without  efiEort,  in  power  of  seizing 
upon  the  shifting  color  and  harmonies  of 
the  meridian  life,  with  that  of  hers  who 
writes  as  Ouida.  Let  me  quote  what  sug- 
gests itself  to  me  as  an  odd  contrast  to 
the   prose  of    Rogers's   very   conscious 
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blank  verse,  in  some  quite  unintentional 
rhythros  of  the  unconscious  kind  into 
which  pens  like  hers  so  often  fall,  which 
close  a  beautiful  still-life  picture  of  the 
starry  Galileo's  tower,  from  the  story  of 
**  Pascarel."  A  naonosyllable  left  out,  and 
another  put  in,  supply  all  the  change  nec- 
essary :  — 

It  is  as  closely  girt  with  blossoming  boughs 
And  tulip-crimsoned  grasses  now  as  then, 

.  .  •  when,  from  its  roof 
In  the  still  midnight  of  the  far-off  time. 
Its  master  read  the  secrets  of  the  stars. 

I  take  off  my  hat  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thor of  **  Pascarel,'*  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  quaint,  old-world  villa  with  its 
arched  and  open  rooms  and  grey,  terraced 
steps,  where  a  chorus  of  very  white  and 
conversational  dogs,  groomed  into  irre- 
sistible glossiness,  gives  you  pronounced 
but  friendly  welcome  to  the  lovely  house, 
and  the  monastic  garden's  luxuriant  over- 
growth beyond.  Some  space  southward 
of  Arno,  green  in  the  fine  seasons  and 
vellow  in  the  storms,  taking  the  tint  just 
beforehand  after  the  fashion  of  nature's 
many  barometers,  the  house  faces  fairly 
the  snow-capped  boundaries  of  the  farther 
side,  and  the  beautiful  line  of  hills  declin- 
ing slowly  to  the  west  from  villa-dotted 
Fiesole  and  the  distant  Vallombrosa 
wraiihs,  which  are  such  a  magnet  to  the 
eye  that  looks  on  them  from  the  higher 
vantage-ground  farther  east,  as  a  far  point 
in  the  incomparable  panorama  seen  from 
Galileo's  tower.  Vallombrosa  1  Arno! 
Fiesole  I  Why,  the  very  names  are  poems 
if  the  things  were  not,  and  raise  at  times 
an  almost  irritated  sense  of  yearning  in 
the  mind  which  has  nursed  them  into  a 
picture  of  its  own.  It  is  remorseless  in 
its  fascinations,  the  Tuscan  city  —  in  its 
associations  past  and  present,  in  its  magic 
varieties  of  history  and  art,  with  stones 
that  prate  of  Savonarola,  and  walls  that 
breathe  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  —  well, 
blank.  No  wonder  that  generations  and 
generations  of  British  ink-bottles  have 
dashed  themselves  to  pieces  —  and  will 
dash  —  against  those  tyrant  memories  in 
vain. 

For  here  is  another  of  us  going  o£E  at  a 
tangent,  who  had  set  before  himself  and 
bis  readers  the  humbler  purpose  of  de- 
scribing some  of  the  mere  oddities  of 
travel,  and  was  just  now  interviewing 
(though  without  professional  intention) 
Ouida  and  her  dogs.  What  did  we  talk 
about,  the  dogs  included,  who  took  large 
share  in  the  discourse,  and  bade  their 
visitors  goodbye  with  a  vociferous  God- 
speed which  spoke  of  mutual  cordiality  ? 


Well,  we  were  all  English  —  except  the 
dogs  who  were  Italian,  but  cosmopolitan 
in  the  matter  of  bark  —  and  it  is  a  grave 
fact  that  at  our  various  meetings,  when 
literature  and  art  should  have  absorbed 
the  thoughts  of  sympathetic  souls,  the 
unexpected  had  its  usual  way,  and  we 
mostly  discussed  the  weather.  But  it 
was  from  a  high  point  of  view  which  exer- 
cises me.  Is  it  ever  really  fine  io  Italy 
for  three  days  together  ?  or  are  those  blue 
skies  and  fantastic  heats  the  fabrics  of  a 
welUraditioned  dream?  Years  ago  when 
touring  first  was,  and  faltered  on  its  baby 
steps  in  the  nearer  neighborhoods,  a  Brit- 
ish Columbus  discovered  the  Rhine,  and 
returning  to  his  home-staying  frieDds« 
reported  it  as  a  very  miracle  of  beauty. 
The  tradition  spread  and  lives,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  outward-bound  traveller 
now  hurries  by  it  as  fast  as  be  can,  won- 
dering what  perverse  imagination  twisted 
the  two  rather  pretty  sweeps  of  water 
which  lie  by  Rolandseck  and  by  St.  Gear, 
into  the  vision  of  a  beautiful  tourist  coun- 
try. There  are  fair  enough  spots  to  be 
found  among  the  inlying  valleys,  but  — 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  1  They  are  but  as 
an  ill-favored  alley  to  lead  out  to  nature's 
playgrounds  in  the  beyond.  Some  such 
bquire  it  was,  surely,  who,  when  the  baby 
feet  bad  grown  firmer  of  hold  and  broad 
enough  to  cross  mountains,  came  home  to 
sing  about  the  Italian  blue  to  a  public 
perversely  weary  of  the  soft  English  hues, 
and  wanting  something  more  definite, 
public-like,  as  being  what  it  had  not  got. 
It  craved  for  fevers  and  mosquitoes,  and 
for  thin  wines,  and  has  gone  on  ever  since 
in  seasons  of  bad  weather  singing  one 
credulous  paean,  How  fine  it  roust  be  in 
Italy !  Well,  when  it  is  fine  in  Italy,  it  is, 
very.  When  it  is  blue,  it  is  blue.  And 
when  it  is  hot,  it  is  —  well,  hotter!  But 
woe  to  the  believer  who  goes  there  un- 
armed with  wraps,  or  with  the  Italian 
national  costume  of  the  mackintosh  and 
umbrella.  Better  for  that  man  not  to  have 
been  born,  than  to  get  so  vtry  wet.  For 
at  last  I  resolutely  decline  to  believe  that 
after  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  of  periodical 
Italian  travel  at  all  times  of  the  year,  I  am 
the  man  of  exceptional  seasons  in  that 
land  alone.  It  simply  cannot  be.  I  do 
not  count  myself  an  unfortunate  man  in 
other  matters,  and  have  bad  my  share  of 
fine  weather  elsewhere.  Indeed  in  this 
but  half-valued  seaside  town  of  Sunbourne, 
where  my  lines  have  for  some  years  been 
cast,  it  appears  to  me  practically  that  it 
never  rains  at  all,  and  that  the  atmosphere 
is  a  standing  marvel  of  pure  transparency. 
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When  I  j;o  to  Italy,  I  have  to  come 
back  here  for  the  sud.  And  at  last  io 
FloreDce,  having  in  a  moment  of  madness 
—  and  on  my  host's  assurance  that,  being 
Florence  and  May,  it  could  not  possibly 
rain  that  day  —  left  the  said  national  dress 
at  borne,  I  foand  myself  dod};ing  about  io 
coroers  and  arches  to  avoid  the  pour, 
amongst  a  lightly  clad  and  head-kerchiefed 
population  making  believe  that  it  was  fine ; 
apparently  an  amiable  delusion  in  which 
they  spend  half  their  lives.  And  then 
aod  there  I  was  seized  with  the  unpleas* 
aQt  fancy  that  I  was  under  a  sort  of  unholy 
cbarm  in  the  matter  of  Italy,  aod  that 
when  it  was  fine  there  for  everybody  else, 
it  was  wet  for  me  alone.  Could  such  a 
wild  weird  be?  The  shilling  book  had 
jttst  blossomed  in  England,  and  I  said, 
here  is  a  plot  for  a  shilling;  I  will  write  it 
when  I  get  home.  Alas  I  I  had  reckoned 
without  my  country,  always  in  extremes. 
When  I  did  get  home,  the  first  railway 
bookstall  was  enough  for  me.  It  was  all 
shilling  books,  all  selling  much  alike,  good, 
bad, and  indifferent;  it  was  not  the  author 
or  the  contents  that  mattered,  it  was  the 
shilling  books  that  are  no  books,  because 
not  fit  to  bind.  How  I  envy  those  French 
and  German  fellows,  with  their  paper 
books.well  got  up  for  binding,  sold  for  the 
just  aod  equitable  three  francs  or  so,  which 
are  what  a  bindable  book  should  bear. 
With  us,  say  thirty-one  and  six  or  a  shil- 
ling, and  make  your  choice.  Whether  the 
shiliioj^  fiood  will  succeed  in  "smashing 
the  Mubdi "  —  I  speak  as  a  fool  —  I  know 
not.  If  it  be  bo,  yet  bragless  let  it  be; 
for,  as  far  as  any  art  in  the  matter  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  but  to  leap  from  Scylla  into 
Charybdis.  Verily  it  must  be  harder  for 
a  came)  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye,  than 
for  a  writer  in  England  to  win  an  honest 
and  level  literary  reputation,  with  a  fair 
sale  at  a  fair  price.  It  is  all  rockets,  or 
the  sticks  thereof. 

This  has  not  much  to  do  with  the 
weather,  except  as  a  shilling-book  illustra- 
tion of  the  maxim  that  it  never  rains  but 
it  pours.  That  maxim  might  be  applied 
to  Italy,  by  the  way,  repunctuated  thus, 
**It  never  rains.  But  it  pours."  Good- 
ness! how  it  can  rain.  From  childhood's 
hour  it  has  been  so  with  me.  As  a  young- 
ster I  was  wintering  once  in  Nice,  and 
bitter  were  the  sleet  and  snow,  when  a 
oative  (under  the  national  delusion)  com- 
forted me  by  saying  that  Nice  bad  known 
no  such  winter  for  ten  years.  Mildly  1 
told  him  that  I  felt  sure  of  it ;  for  that  I 
happened  to  have  been  there  the  winter 
before  too,  and  that  I  bad  then  been  as- 


sured there  had  been  no  such  season  as 
that  for  fifteen. 

Later  comes  a  blurred  memory  of  ao 
Easter  in  Rome,  with  a  wild  night  drive 
to  catch  a  view  of  the  Colosseum  in  an 
interval  of  days  of  storm ;  shivering  beg- 
gars in  rags  making  believe  on  the  steps 
of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  sleet  and  hail 
sweeping  us  from  the  pavements,  and 
Tiber  tossing  down  his  torrent  that  yellow 
mane  of  his,  in  style  to  send  fifty  Hora- 
tiuses,  and  their  bridges,  battlement,  and 
plank,  and  pier,  and  all,  headlong  to  the 
sea.  And  over  it  all  rain — rain  —  rain. 
Yet  another  few  seasons,  and  it  was  Nice 
again,  and  May,  and  the  year  was  '74; 
and  among  some  old  verses  of  mine  I  lay 
my  hand  upon  a  parody  so  apposite  that, 
though  printed,  I  crave  leave  to  reproduce 
it  here,  as  a  cry  of  the  heart  that  would 
not  be  denied :  — 

The  town  of  Nice  I  the  town  of  Nice  ! 

Where  once  mosquitoes  buzzed  and  stung 
And  never  gave  man  any  peace, 

The  whole  year  round,  when  he  was  young  ! 
Eternal  winter  chilis  it  yet ; 
It's  always  cold,  and  mostly  weL 

Lord  Brougham  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  on  sea-girt  Cannes,  I  wis ; 

But  wouldn't  like  to  sit  there  now, 
Unless  'twere  warmer  than  it  is. 

I  went  to  Cannes  the  other  day. 

But  found  it  much  too  damp  to  stay. 

The  mountains  look  on  Monaco, 

And  Monaco  looks  on  the  sea ; 
And,  playing  there  some  hours  ago, 

I  meant  to  win  enormously; 
But,  though  my  need  of  coin  was  bad, 
I  lost  the  little  that  I  had. 

Ye  have  the  Southern  charges  yet ! 

Where  is  the  Southern  climate  gone  ? 
Of  two  such  blessings,  why  forget 

The  cheaper  and  the  better  one  ? 
My  weekly  bill  my  wrath  inspires  ; 
Think  ye  I  meant  to  pay  for  fires  ? 

Why  should  I  stay  ?  no  worse  art  thou. 
My  country  !    On  the  genial  shore 

The  local  east  winds  whistle  now, 
The  local  fogs  spread  more  and  more ; 

But  in  the  sunny  South  the  weather 

Beats  all  you  know  of  put  together. 

I  cannot  eat  —  I  cannot  sleep  — 

The  waves  are  not  so  blue  as  I ; 
Indeed,  the  waters  of  the  deep 

Are  dirty  brown,  and  so's  the  sky. 
I  get  dyspepsia  when  I  dine  — 
Oh,  dash  that  pint  of  country  wine  I 

How  I  remember  that  tour!  The 
friends  with  whom  I  was  travelling  and 
I  —  when  we  had  donkey-ridden  and  pic- 
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nicked  away  an  out>of-season  month  at  the 
dear  old  Chauvain  that  then  was,  concert- 
making  amongst  ourselves,  and  even  im- 
provising theatricals  for  the  quality  left, 
some  six  in   number  —  did  not  find  the 
weather  propitious  enough  to  make  a  fur- 
ther start  till  June,  in  whose  first  week 
came    such  a  tremendous   burst  of  the 
tropics  that  at  once  we  made  our  way 
through  Milan  to  the  top  of  Generoso, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  a  small  inn, 
the  seed  of  the  present  caravanserai,  to 
take   some    breath.      For  two    things   I 
chiefly  remember  it.     First,  that  being 
sleepless  and  ill,  I  went  to  a  chemist  of 
Como,  on  my  way,  to  ask  for  a  dose  of 
twenty  grains  of  chloral  to  take  with  me. 
^^  Cest  une  forte  dose^^  quoth  he  behind 
his  spectacles  in  Italian  French,  looking 
at  me  curiously.     I  told  him  that  I  was 
accustomed  to  it ;  so  said  he,  **  Oh  verv 
well,  if  you  like  it,"  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  muttered  something  about  "  An- 
glais," and  made  it  up.    One  night  I  took 
It  or  most  of  it,  at  k  gulp  —  was  then  and 
there  seized  with  Vesuvian  sensations  of 
liquid  fire,  my  head   whirling  about  me 
like  a  cataract  —  became  at  once  violently 
and  terribly  ill,  my  throat  the  while  feeling 
very  much,  I  should  think,  what  the  Ve- 
suvian crater  must  feel  during  an  eruption 
—  and  then  fell  back,  dressed,  upon  my 
bed  in  a  dead  sleep.    1  woke  in  a  stupid 
state  some  fifteen  hours  afterwards,  alive, 
but  with  a  revelation  in  headaches.     We 
examined  into  the  situation.     My  friend 
had  translated    grains  into    grammes  — 
that's  all !    And  as  a  gramme  means  fif- 
teen grains,  my  dose  was  three  hundred. 
From  which  I  would  conclude  that  it  is 
dangerous    to  play  with  chloral.     How- 
ever, 1  survived  —  survived  in  order  that 
a  friend  in  after  years  might  in  a  festive 
moment,  under  the  alias  of  a  parting  glass 
of  whisky  and  potash,  induce  me  to  toss 
down  my  throat,  neat  and   entire  (quite 
innocently  on  his  part,  of  course,  through 
a  small  hour  error  in  corks),  a  tumbler 
of  **  the  craytur "  —  Vesuvius's  much  as 
before  —  and  methylated  spirits.     It  was 
not  a  good  drink.    And  I  can  only  con- 
clude from  all  this  that  I  was  not  born  to 
be  poisoned.      Secondly  —  for  we    have 
digressed  again  and  this  is  to  the  point  — 
I  remember  Generoso,  because  a  day  or 
two  after  we  mounted  the  Italian  climate 
amused  itself  again  (for  the  first  time  in 
living  memory  of  course  —  since  the  year 
before),  plunged  headlong  into  frost  and 
snow,  lightning  and  thunder    and    hail- 
storm, which  broke  into  little  pieces  the 
mighty  glass  arcades  of  modern  Milan, 


and  wrenched  its  baby  iron  into  cork* 
screws,  and  huddled  us  hapless  Genero- 
sians  into  what  blankets  and  fireplaces 
there  were.  Nay!  but  it  was  cold  in 
Como  in  that  month  of  June  I  The  mao 
of  the  exceptional  season,  again.  Yet 
there  were  other  people  there.  And  often 
have  I  thought  since  how  mach  subse- 
quent illness  might  have  been  spared  me 
if  I  had  taken  the  advice  of  the  excellent 
M.  Pasta,  doctor  as  well  as  owner  of  the 
place  —  thrown  awav  the  chloral  bottles 
and  other  civilized  aberrations,  and  taken 
up  a  hod  and  mortar  to  help  in  the  build- 
ing of  his  new  hotel.  He  offered  me  an 
engagement  if  I  would,  observing  that  I 
should  soon  find  weather  a  very  indiffer- 
ent matter  to  me.  It  may  be  that  I 
thought  I  should  be  rid  of  weather  then, 
in  a  wav  which  he  meant  not.  But  a 
course  of  violent  de-civilization,  I  suspect, 
might  do  wonders  for  us  sometimes  it  we 
tried.  As  it  is,  the  most  we  mostly  do  is 
to  travel  and  take  our  caste  foolishnesses 
with  us,  on  yachts  or  on  mountains,  by 
moors,  or  table  dhdtes. 

It  was  just  after  this  time  that  the  pe- 
riod of  enacement  and  hibernation  came 
upon  me  of  which  1  wrote  at  the  begin- 
ning. Perhaps  it  was  the  chloral  —  per- 
haps the  shunning  of  the  hod.  But  h  took 
me  a  long  time  to  revive,  that  the  change 
of  which  1  have  spoken  might  come  over 
me.  It  was  eight  years  later  full,  when, 
with  her  whom  1  have  called  Mrs.  Balbus, 
1  first  visited  my  Italy  by  my  new  lights 
again,  to  find  the  spell  unbroken.  In 
hesitating  pages  I  ventured  to  describe 
the  experience  for  the  Spectator's  readers. 
It  was  high  autumn,  when  all  should  have 
been  well ;  but  we  were  driven  from  Switz- 
erland to  Maggiore,  for  lack  of  seeing 
mountains  —  from  Maggiore  to  Venice, 
for  lack  of  seeing  sun  —  and  finally  from 
Venice  in  homeward  despair,  for  lack  of 
seeing  anything.  A  perpetual  atmosphere 
of  Hampstead  Heath  upon  lord  mayor's 
day  brooded  over  the  sunny  south.  For 
me  it  always  did ;  and  we  rushed  back  in 
undrawn  rein  of  despair  at  last,  to  meet 
the  sun  at  Sunbourne,  English  and  su- 
preme. For  the  which  may  I  be  for- 
given. 

This  year,  we  went  again.  It  was  not 
to  be  avoided,  reader,  and  there  let  my 
growlings  end.  Honestly,  I  believe  an 
amazing  amount  of  nonsense  to  be  talked 
at)oqt  Italian  skies  and  atmospheres,  for 
no  very  clear  purpose,  but  to  discourage 
us  towards  our  own  natural  and  healthy 
air.  It  is  without  the  semblance  of  affec- 
tation that  I  say,  that  in  this  present  year 
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the  experience  was  much  the  same.  East 
wind  as  we  left  London  and  rattled 
throQ^h  Paris ;  the  promise  of  a  warm 
meridian  —  this  was  towards  ApriTs  end 
—as  we  passed  Avij^non  in  early  morning 
and  drank  the  welcome  coffee  at  Mar- 
seilles. Shifting  I'ghts  and  shades  over 
ibe  curves  of  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
with  one  5ide  of  the  heavens  shining  in 
the  promise  of  the  cominj; — the  other 
darkening  with  the  reflex  of  the  past  — 
and  the  train  bringing  us  late  into  Anglo- 
Franco-Italian  Cannes,  to  hotels  great  in 
comforts  and  greater  yet  in  charges,  where 
the  three  unblending  nations  seem  to  have 
blended  for  once  into  an  odd  and  raceless 
whole,  under  a  sort  of  shadow  of  the  his- 
toric nose  of  Brougham.  So,  after  a  pause 
of  renovation,  to  visit  together  scenes 
known  to  us  separately  both,  when  un- 
known to  each  other,  yet  at  coincidence 
of  date;  very  beautiful,  though  cold  out  of 
the  sun  and  slightly  raining;  the  snow 
lying  lightly  on  the  neighboring  Alps. 
Carried  by  a  friend  to  a  fourth-floor  room 
—  by  a  new  patent  lift  requiring  to  be 
climbed  out  of  —  in  the  new  and  far*look- 
iog  California  Hotel,  with  prospect  to  be 
matched  but  rarely.  The  next  day  round 
the  Vallombrosa  gardens,  hospitably  open 
to  who  will.  Pine  and  palm,  cactus  and 
araucaria,  camellia  and  cineraria,  and  rose 
and  guelder-rose,  in  sudden  burst  of  me 
ridian  profusion  which  is  the  true  test  of 
climatic  change.  Croix  des  Gardes,  ca- 
thedral, and  observatory,  and  by  evening 
Nice  again. 

Poor  old  Chauvain  I  I  asked  for  it  to 
be  repulsed  with  scorn;  to  be  carried  in 
an  omnibus  to  its  phoenix,  to  something 
called  an  International  or  a  universal  or 
a  stupendous  now;  vulgar  and  tawdry  and 
impossibly  dear,  with  a  gentleman  to  in- 
form us  that  "nobody  enters  here  under 
fourteen  shillings  a  night.'*  Considering 
that  the  prospect  of  the  poor  old  Pagliooe 
has  been  replaced  by  a  dreadful  munici- 
pal building  built  on  top  of  it  for  the  mu- 
sical entertainment  of  the  citizens — five 
of  whom,  we  two  included,  were  present 
with  a  full  band  that  night  —  we  consented 
pot,  bat  fled;  and  found  a  homely  hous- 
10)^  by  the  sea-break  of  the  old  Ponchettes. 

To  Monte  Carlo,  day  proving  gloomy 
and  —  Italian.  An  out-of  season  saloon 
iuii  of  seedy  and  commonplace  demireps, 
who  might  have  been  an  awful  warning  to 
their  more  fashionable  sisters  and  breth- 
ren of  a  month  or  two  before,  with  those 
terrible  lack-lustre  faces  as  of  persons 
ovcr-ate  with  buns  — 


No  ffrowth  of  moor  or  coppice, 

oT  heather-flower  or  vine ; 
But  bloomless  buds  of  poppies. 

Green  grapes  of  Proserpine ; 
Pale  beds  of  blowing  rushes. 
Where  no  flower  blooms  or  blushes. 
Save  this,  whereout  she  crushes 

For  dead  men  deadly  wine. 

I  quote  from  Swinburne  and  from  mem- 
ory —  so  forgive  me,  and  on,  please.  The 
place  and  the  faces  are  to  me  unaffectedly 
horrible.  On  to  true  Italian  Genoa  in 
rain  and  gloom ;  no  glimpse  of  sun  since 
Monday;  and  the  next  day,  as  my  diary 
reminds  me,  Erebus  continued.  But 
mighty  glimpses  of  mighty  palaces  and 
strange  historic  wealth,  beautiful  Guidos 
and  princely  Holbeins,  and  before  all 
things  Italy.  For  I  have  growled  my 
growl,  and  Italy  will  not  care  much.  Su- 
preme in  inaccessible  empire  of  undying 
beauty  —  overmastering,  godlike  —  the 
same.    1  was  again  in  Italy. 
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On  a  wild,  stormy  evening,  some  years 
ago,  the  writer  was  returning  to  Bally- 
roughan,  a  miserable  little  town  on  the 
bleak  coast  of  Donegal.  It  had  rained 
heavily  all  day,  but  having  cleared  U[x  a 
little,  I  drew  rein  as  I  approached  the 
town.  On  such  an  evening  the  scene 
was  far  from  inspiriting.  The  road  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  seashore,  here 
bounded  by  huge  rocks,  over  which  the 
waves  were  dashing  furiously,  like  demons 
storming  a  fort.  About  Ave  miles  from 
the  mainland  lay  the  little  island  of  Innis- 
murry,  almost  shrouded  in  mist,  and  only 
discernible  by  the  ring  of  white  foam 
which  marked  its  coast.  Beyond,  stretched 
the  Atlantic,  raging  with  all  the  force  and 
passion  of  a  November  storm.  I  had 
barely  time  to  take  in  this  scene,  when  I 
was  accosted  by  a  man,  who  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  the  road  at  my  side. 

"  It's  a  sevare  day,  yer  honor,"  said  he, 
politely  touching  his  hat.  "God  be  good 
to  them  that's  at  sea  on  an  evening  like 
that." 

**  It  is  very  stormy,  indeed;  but  I  think 
the  worst  of  it  is  now  over.** 

"God  sind  it,  thin,  for  it*s  hard  times 
for  the  fishermen ;  though  its  mighty  good 
for  the  stillinV* 

**  Good  for  the  stilling  1  *'  I  said.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  *' 
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"Why,  I  mane  there's  little  fear  of  the 
boys  being  interrupted  in  weather  like 
that." 

"  Interrupted  at  what?" 

*'Why,  at  the  stilHn',  av  coorse;  and 
by  the  same  token,  yonder  they're  at  it; " 
and  he  pointed  to  the  little  island  already 
referred  to,  now  partially  disrobed  of  its 
mist. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  illicit 
distillation  now  going  on  at  that  island?" 

" Faix  and  you've  just  guessed  it;  and 
sure  it  comes  mighty  handy,  by  rayson 
that  the  fair  is  on  Monday." 

I  need  not  weary  the  reader  with  all 
that  passed  between  me  and  my  chance 
companion,  whom  I  recognized  as  Mickey 
Mehaffey,  a  hanger-on  about  one  of  the 
hotels  in  the  town.  From  Mickey  1 
learned  that  the  inhabitants  of  Innismurry 
consisted  of  about  a  score  of  families, 
who  obtained  a  living  by  fishing  and  illicit 
distillation,  and  I  grieve  to  say,  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  There  were  no  police  on  the 
island,  and  as  in  stormy  weather  it  was 
wholly  unapproachable  from  the  mainland, 
they  could  carry  on  their  nefarious  busi- 
ness without  fear  of  disturbance.  At 
other  times  their  scouts  could  give  at  least 
half  an  hour's  warning  of  approaching  dan- 
ger, and  this  was  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  secrete  their  contraband  goods  before 
the  **inimy"  arrived.  And  when  hard 
pressed,  the  Atlantic  always  formed  a  safe 
and  capacious  storehouse.  They  had  also 
their  agents  and  confederates  on  the  main- 
land, who  assisted  them  to  land  and  dis- 
pose of  the  poteen  prior  to  fairs,  wakes, 
and  marriages,  these  being  the  favorite 
channels  of  home  consumption. 

But  to  return  to  Mickey.  He  still  kept 
a  wistful  eye  on  the  island,  particularly 
on  one  little  curl  of  blue  smoke  that  he 
assured  me  arose  from  the  identical  cabin 
where  the  stills  were  at  that  moment  being 
fired. 

**  They'll  be  sure  to  land  it  on  Sunday 
night,"  said  he,  "  as  Monday  is  the  fair. 
The  new  gaugeris  very  sevare,  I'm  towld, 
and  means  to  make  a  raid  on  them." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

**Oh,  the  divil  a  one;  sure,  IVe  been 
dhraming  it,  or  something." 

"Well,  Mickey,"  said  I,  "since  you've 
been  so  very  free  with  your  information,  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  am  the  new 
gauger  myself,  and  certainly  mean  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  smuggling,  if  possi- 
ble." 

"Oh,  the  saints  protect  us!"  piously 
ejaculated  Mickey.  "Bad  luck  to  the 
tongue  of  me  1     I've  been  an  informer  all 


unknownst  to   meself;    but  your  honor 
won't  betray  me  ?  " 

"  Never  fear.  I  knew  already  most  of 
what  you  told  me." 

"  Arrah !  did  you,  now?  Well,  and  if 
you  want  any  more  information  about  them 
same  smugglers,  sure  Mickey  Mehaffey's 
the  boy  that  can  find  it  out  for  ye." 

I  was  certainly  rather  amused  at  Mick- 
ey's sudden  change  of  principles ;  and 
telling  him  to  call  on  me  next  day,  if  he 
had  further  information  to  give,  I  put 
spurs  to  my  horse  and  trotted  in  to  town. 

I  had  only  been  recently  appointed  to 
Ballyroughan,  with  special  instructions  to 
do  my  utmost  to  suppress  smuggling:, 
^hich  was  at  that  time  very  prevalent  io 
the  district.  And  from  all  the  information 
I  could  gather,  I  came  to  the  cooclusion 
that  the  most  effectual  way  of  doing  this 
was  to  intercept  the  landing  of  the  goods 
from  the  island.  The  supply,  I  reasoned, 
would  soon  cease,  if  I  succeeded  10  cut- 
ting off  the  demand. 

Mickey  kept  his  promise  about  giving 
me  further  information.  I  had  just  thrown 
myself  on  the  lounge  next  evening  after 
dinner,  when  a  fiery  altercation  broke  in 
upon  my  rest.  It  was  my  landlady  and 
Mickey  on  the  stairs.  "Ye  can't  disturb 
him  now,  I'm  telling  ye;  he's  only  afther 
his  dinner." 

"But  I  want  to  see  him  particular," 
persisted  Mickey,  endeavoring  to  pass  her 
on  the  stairs. 

"  And  it's  want  ye'll  meet  with,  thin ; 
ye  can  watch  for  him  as  he  goes  out  in  the 
mornin'." 

"It's  a  matther  of  life  and  death,  Vm 
tellin'  ye;  and  the  mornin'  wouldn't  do  at 
all,  at  all." 

"  Well,  and  what  if  it  ts  a  matther  of  life 
and  death  ?    Sure,  he  isn't  the  docthor." 

I  now  thought  proper  to  interfere.  "  If 
that  is  Mickey  Mehaffey,"  I  said,  "you 
may  allow  him  to  come  up,  Mrs.  M*Ketch- 
up." 

"Very  well,  sor.  Bad  luck  to  the  dirthy 
boots  o'ye  1 "  This  last  to  Mickey  in  an 
undertone. 

"  Well,  Mickey,  shut  the  door,  and  let 
me  hear  what  you  have  got  to  say." 

"  I've  learned  it  all,  sor.  Hugh's  Shan 
gave  me  alt  the  news  this  mornin'  afther 
chapel.  He's  wan  of  the  smugglers,  ye 
know,  from  the  island." 

"What  news  did  he  give  you?" 

"  Why,  about  the  landing  of  the  poteen 
for  the  fair.  It's  just  as  I  towld  ye. 
They're  to  land  it  to-night  about  twelve 
o'clock,  as  the  moon  will  be  dark  by  that 
time." 
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•* Where  do  they  usually  land  it?"  I 
asked. 

**  Well,  sor,  there  are  only  two  places 
where  a  boat  can  put  in  with  safety ;  wan 
of  these,  the  Smugglers*  Pier,  is  just 
between  the  high  rocks  forniost  Batly- 
roughan  ;  and  the  other  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  farther  along  the  shore.  It's 
not  so  safe  in  the  dark  as  the  Smugglers' 
Pier,  and  so  they  never  land  at  it." 

After  arranging  with  Mickey  to  meet 
me  that  night  at  a  certain  point,  I  dis- 
missed him,  and  proceeded  to  mature  my 
plan  for  trapping  the  smugglers.  It  was 
this.  I  arranged  with  the  coastguard  of- 
ficer to  meet  roe  at  the  Smugglers'  Pier 
about  eleven  o'clock.  He  was  to  bring 
two  boats  and  three  boatmen  with  him, 
and  row  up  silently  from  the  station  to  the 
place  appointed.  Three  constables  of  the 
Royal  Irish  were  also  detailed  to  meet 
me  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Mickey, 
as  previously  stated,  was  to  go  with  my- 
self and  act  as  guide.  The  rendezvous 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  so  I 
started  off  about  half  past  ten  on  my  secret 
expedition.  Fortunately,  Ballyroughan 
retires  early  to  rest,  so  not  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen  as  I  passed  through  the  town. 
A  subdued  cough  at  the  outskirts  told  me 
that  Mickey  was  true  to  his  appointment. 

We  walked  in  silence  to  the  place,  and 
found  the  "  palers,"  as  Mickey  called  them, 
waiting.  The  coastguard  officer  and  his 
men  had  not  yet  arrived.  They  came, 
however,  shortly  afterwards,  and  I  then 
Z^vt  my  final  instructions.  One  boat, 
manned  by  the  coastguard  officer,  a  boat- 
man, and  one  of  the  constables,  was  to 
row  about  four  hundred  yards  out,  and  lie 
on  its  oars,  out  of  the  track  of  the  smu;;- 
Idlers,  but  ready  to  intercept  them  on  their 
return  to  the  island,  if  they  escaped  us. 
A  shot  from  my  revolver  was  the  signal 
for  them  to  be  on  the  alert.  The  other 
boat,  I  directed  to  be  kept  out  of  sight 
between  the  rocks,  but  ready  for  action  at 
a  moment's  notice.  These  arrangements 
completed,  every  one  waited  quietly  at  his 
post  to  watch  the  turn  of  events.  It  was 
now  midnight ;  and  though  the  moon  had 
been  down  almost  half  an  hour,  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  smugglers.  Could  it  be 
that  Mickey  was  playing  us  false  ?  This 
thought  had  just  occurred  to  me,  when 
my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  distant  oars. 

"Did  you  hear  anything,  sir?"  one  of 
the  constables  whispered. 

"  Hush  I     Listen,"  I  said. 

Yes;  there  was  no  mistake.  Nearer 
and  clearer  came  the  plash  of  the  oars 
and  the  creaking  of  the  rowlocks ;  and  in 


a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  boat  grated 
on  the  gravel  within  a  few  yards  of  where 
we  lay  concealed.  I  saw  through  the 
darkness  that  there  were  only  two  men  in 
the  boat,  with  a  boy  to  steer.  The  former 
proceeded  at  once  to  land  the  goods. 
They  brought  a  keg  ashore ;  but  before  I 
could  give  the  order  for  capture,  a  ludi- 
crous incident  betrayed  us.  Mickey,  I 
noticed,  had  been  nodding  with  sleep  for 
some  time,  and  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment began  to  snore  so  loudly,  that  the 
men  at  once  dropped  the  keg  and  made  a 
rush  for  the  boat. 

**  Arrest  them  ! "  I  shouted,  and  one  of 
the  policemen  succeeded  in  catching  hold 
of  an  oar  just  as  the  boat  was  being  pushed 
o£F;  but  the  smuggler  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  drew  the  oar  towards  the 
boat,  then  pushed  it  rapidly  back  again, 
and  next  moment  the  unfortunate  con- 
stable was  left  sprawling  in  the  water. 
**  Man  the  boat ! "  I  shouted,  as  I  observed 
they  were  about  to  escape  us.  '*  You,"  I 
said  to  the  policeman  who  got  the  duck- 
ing, **will  remain  on  shore  to  guard  the 
seizure,  and  Mickey  may  keep  you  com- 
pany. All  ready?"  I  asked,  stepping  into 
the  boat,  and  at  the  same  time  discharging 
my  revolver,  as  a  signal  to  the  coastguard 
officer  in  the  other  boat. 

"  All  right,  sir." 

*'  Then  pull  off ;  "  and  away  we  went  in 
the  wake  of  the  smugglers.  The  cliase 
was  an  exciting  one.  They  had  got  about 
twenty  yards  ahead  ;  but  our  boat  was  the 
swifter,  and  we  soon  came  up  with  them. 
**  Now  we  have  them,"  I  exclaimed,  as 
our  other  boat  came  into  view,  intercept- 
ing their  course  to  the  island.  They  were 
not,  however,  to  be  caught  so  easily. 
Making  a  rapid  double  to  the  left,  our 
boat  was  shot  far  ahead  of  them  before 
we  could  turn.  I  now  saw  that  the  ad- 
vantage did  not  all  lie  on  our  side;  for 
although  we  had  greater  speed  and  greater 
numbers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  smug- 
glers' boat  was  so  formed  as  to  twist  and 
turn  about  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  ren- 
dering it  very  difficult  for  us  to  come  into 
close  quarters  with  them.  Again  we  came 
up  with  them,  and  again  they  made  a 
double  towards  the  mainland,  leaving  us 
still  at  a  distance. 

I  now  adopted  a  different  mode  of  opera- 
tions. Both  our  boats  were  between  the 
smugglers  and  Innismurry,  and  I  directed 
them  to  separate  about  twenty  yards,  and 
row  close  behind  the  enemy,  keeping  the 
latter  always  in  front  and  between  the  two 
boats.  This  plan  was  perfectly  success- 
ful.   The  smugglers  were  now  compelled 
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to  move  on  before  us  towards  the  main 
land;  any  attempt  to  turn  aside  being  pre- 
vented by  either  boat.  Their  only  escape 
now  was  landward,  and  they  made  a  spurt 
to  reach  the  shore  before  us,  heading 
directly  for  the  Smugglers'  Pier;  but  their 
boat  had  scarcely  touched  the  gravel,  when 
our  men,  jumping  into  the  water,  sur- 
rounded it,  and  took  the  occupants  in 
charge  ere  they  had  time  to  land. 

I  now  directed  my  attention  to  matters 
on  shore.  Mickey  was  still  there,  but  the 
constable  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  A 
feeble  groan  from  behind  the  rocks  led 
Mickey  to  explain. 

*Mt's  the  paler,  yer  honor,"  said  he. 
**  He  tuk  mighty  bad  after  you  left." 

**  Has  he  been  to  the  keg?  "  I  asked. 

**Faix,  and  he  has,  thin;  and  it  didn't 
agree  with  him." 

It  evidently  did  not.  The  ground  be- 
side him  bore  witness  to  the  fact. 

**  Confound  the  stuff ! "  growled  one  of 
the  boatmen,  who  had  taken  the  opportu* 
nity  to  follow  the  paler's  example  and  have 
a  pull  at  the  keg.  He  was  expectorating 
at  a  furious  rate  and  making  horrible 
grimaces. 

**  Is  it  poison  ?  "  feebly  groaned  the  po- 
liceman. 

**  Poison  ?  Confound  it  1  **  said  the  boat- 
man ;  'Mt's  water,  and  as  salt  as  blazes." 

It  was  indeed  water,  fresh  drawn  from 
the  Atlantic.  The  constable,  it  seems, 
feeling  cold  after  his  immersion,  broached 
the  keg  in  our  absence,  and  bad  taken  a 
good  pull  at  it  before  he  discovered  that 
it  wasn't  the  *' rale  Innishowen."  It  pro- 
duced such  a  nausea  and  sickness  of 
stomach,  that  the  poor  fellow  thought  he 
was  poisoned,  and  became  frightened  into 
the  ludicrous  state  of  distress  in  which 
we  found  him. 

I  now  examined  the  contents  of  another 
keg  in  the  boat.  Salt  water  also.  Mean- 
while, our  three  prisoners,  who  understood 
not  a  word  of  English,  stood  composedly 
looking  on,  and  seemed  quite  satisfied 
with  their  position.  Our  own  position  was 
certainly  a  novel  one.  There  we  stood, 
eight  men  in  her  Majesty's  service,  with 
three  prisoners  in  charge,  and  for  what? 
For  having  two  kegs  of  salt  water  in  their 
possession,  whilst  the  broad  Atlantic 
rolled  at  our  feet.  No  one  appeared  to  be 
able  to  give  any  explanation  of  our  pecul- 
iar "  seizure ;  "  and  we  were  about  to  leave 
the  place  in  disgust,  when  the  coastguard 
drew  my  attention  to  the  sound  of  oars 
farther  up  the  shore,  and  we  could  dimly 
discern  a  boat  putting  ofiE  towards  the 
island. 


"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  he,  "that  boat 
has  just  been  landing  the  poteen ;  and  this 
has  only  been  a  decov,  to  divert  our  atten- 
tion from  the  real  culprits." 

This  indeed  was  the  true  explanation  of 
the  mystery,  so  I  discharged  my  prison- 
ers, who  coolly  tossed  the  kegs  into  their 
boat  and  pulled  ofiE  towards  Innismurry. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  Mickey,  with 
all  his  apparent  simplicity,  was  a  shrewd 
confederate  of  the  smugglers,  and  that  it 
was  really  he  who  planned  and  set  us  on 
this  **  wildgoose  chase."  They  expected, 
it  seems,  a  raid  made  on  them  that  night ; 
and  Mickey  was  deputed,  under  cover  of 
giving  infQrmation,  to  learn  the  mode  of 
attack,  and  if  possible  to  thwart  it.  In 
this  he  was  but  too  successful.  And 
although,  on  many  subsequent  occasions, 
I  had  ample  revenge  for  the  trick  played 
on  me  that  night,  I  must  confess  that 
these  later  and  more  successful  experi- 
ences appear  to  roe  but  tame  and  common- 
place, compared  with  mv  first  encounter 
with  the  Donegal  smugglers. 


From  The  English  Illustrated  Magasine. 
DOROTHY  OSBORNE. 

"  Iach.  Here  are  letters  for  yoo. 

Post.  Their  tenor  good,  I  trust. 
Iach.  »Tis  very  like." 

C/mAflifu,  act  ii.,  ac.  4. 

They  had  set  (it  is  years  ago  now)  the 
period  of  the  Restoration  as  subject  for 
the  historical  essay  prize  at  Oxbridge.  I 
had  been  advised  to  read  Courteoay's 
" Life  of  Sir  William  Temple."  It  would 
give  me  an  insight  into  the  times,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. 

It  was  in  my  uncle's  library  that  I  found 
the  book  —  two  octavo  volumes  of  me- 
moirs bound  in  plain  green  cloth,  with 
mouldy  yellow  backs.  I  remember  it 
well,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
it. 

I  threw  open  the  windows,  piled  all  the 
red  cushions  into  one  window-seat,  placed 
a  chair  for  my  feet,  and  took  up  the  vol- 
umes. I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  contents 
of  Vol.  I. ;  a  portrait  of  Temple  —  a  hand- 
some fellow  —  engraved  by  one  Dean, 
after  Sir  Peter;  a  genealogical  table. 
Ugh !  And  twenty  chapters  of  oegotia* 
tions  to  follow.  Mv  uncle  was  right,  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  dull  book. 

The  second  volume  looked  more  inter- 
esting; there  was  something  in  it  about 
Swift.  Memory  asserting  herself,  I  re- 
membered   Temple   to    be    Swift's  first 
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patron,  and  Stella,  I  fancy,  was  Lady  Tem- 
ple's maid.  Happy  Stella!  At  that  mo- 
meot  a  piece  of  paper  fluttered  out  of  the 
volame  in  my  hand  on  to  the  floor,  drtv* 
log  the  dean  and  his  affairs  out  of  my 
head.  ]  picked  it  up.  An  old  paper, 
brown  at  its  edges  and  foldings,  singed 
by  time.  Go  it  were  some  verses  —  a 
soooet.     It  ran  thus:  — 

To  Dorothy  Osborne. 
Why  has  no  laureate,  in  golden  song, 
Wreathed  rhythmic  honors  for  her  name 

alone. 
Who  worships  now  anear  a  purer  throne  ? 
And  chosen,  from  that  lovely,  loyal  throng 
Of  wantons  ambling  devilward  along 
At  beck  of  God's  Anointed,  one  to  praise. 
Of  brightest  wit,  yet  pure  through  works  and 
days. 
Constant  in  love,  in  every  virtue  strong. 

Dorothy,  gift  of  God,  it  was  not  meant. 
That  thy  bright  light  should  shine  upon  the 

few, 
Within  the  straitened  circle  of  thy  life ; 

Failing  to  reach  mankind  and  represent 
His  own  ideal,  manifest  in  you, 
Of  holy  woman  and  the  perfect  wife. 

I  was  a  sonneteer  myself,  and  therefore 
critical.  This  effort  (was  it  myuncle^s?) 
did  not  seem  to  me  of  portentous  genius. 
I  bate  your  sonneteer  who  has  more  than 
two  rhymes  in  his  octett.  It  proves  him 
a  coward  at  the  measure,  one  who  is  bur- 
dened by  those  shackles  in  which  he 
should  move  as  skilfully  and  lightly  as  a 
clever  dancer  bound  to  the  knees  on  stilts. 
Those  two  sub-dominant  rhymes  were 
misplaced;  so  was  the  sudden  stop  in  the 
sixth  line,  the  violent  casura  in  the  sense, 
sending  a  cold  shiver  through  the  cultured 
mind.  1  did  not  admire  the  sestett  either 
io  iti  arrangement,  but  much  liberty  has 
always  been  allowed  in  the  management 
of  the  sestett.  For  an  amateur  sonnet,  I 
bad  read,  nay,  I  will  be  just,  1  had  written 
worse. 

But  whom  does  this  sonnet  describe? 
Dorothy  Osborne,  who  is  she?  Lady 
Temple,  answers  Courtenay,  and  says 
little  more.  But  she  has  written  her  own 
life,  and  painted  her  own  character,  as 
Dooe  else  could  have  done  it  for  her,  in 
letters  written  to  her  husband  before  mar- 
riage. When  I  had  read  these  I  pitied 
the  unknown,  and  forbore  to  criticise  his 
soQDet.  I,  too,  could  have  written  son- 
oets,  roundels,  ballads,  by  the  score  to 
celebrate  her  praise.  But  I  remembered 
Pope*s  chill  warning  about  those  who 
"rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  and, 
full  of  humility,  I  did  not  apply  it  to  my 
friend  the  sonneteer,  but  —  to  myself. 
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These  letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne  were, 
at  one  time,  lying  at  Coddenham  Vicar- 
age, Suffolk.  Forty-two  of  them  has 
Courtenay  transferred  to  an  appendix, 
without  arrangement  or  any  form  of  edit- 
ing, as  he  candidly  confesses,  but  not 
without  misgivings  as  to  how  they  will  be 
received  by  a  people  thirsting  to  read  the 
details  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place 
in  connection  with  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Poor  Courtenay  I  Did  he  live  to  learn 
that  the  world  had  other  things  to  do  than 
pore  over  dull  excerpts  from  inhuman 
State  papers?  For  the  lighting  of  frres, 
for  the  ragbag,  or,  if  of  stout  paper  or 
parchment,  for  the  due  covering  of  pre- 
serves and  pickles,  much  of  these  Temple 
correspondences  and  treaties  would  be 
eminently  fitted,  but  for  the  making  of 
books  they  are  all  but  useless ;  book-mak* 
ing  of  such  material  is  not  to  be  achieved 
by  Courtenay,  nay,  nor  by  the  cunningest 
publisher's  devil  in  Grub  Street.  Here, 
beneath  poor  blind  Courtenay*s  eyes,  were 
papers  and  negotiations,  not  about  a  triple 
alliance  between  States,  but  concerning  a 
dual  alliance  between  souls.  Here,  even 
for  the  dull  historian,  were  chat,  gossip,, 
the  witt}'  portrayal  of  neighbors,  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  thoughts,  the  very  life 
itself,  of  English  human  beings  of  that 
time,  set  out  by  the  living  pen  of  Dorothy 
Osborne.  Surely  it  was  within  his  power 
at  least  to  edit  carefully  for  us  those  let- 
ters? AUs,  nol  All  that  he  can  do  is 
to  produce  a  book  in  two  unreadable  oc- 
tavo volumes,  and  to  set  down  in  an  ap- 
pendix, not  without  misgivings,  but  fortyr 
two  of  these  charming  letters. 

But  I  will  dare  to  put  it  to  the  touch  to 
gain  or  lose  it  all.  I  cannot,  I  know,  make 
her  glorious  by  ^/ pen,  but  I  can  letther 
own  pen  have  free  play,  and  try  to  draw 
from  her  letters,  and  what  other  data  there 
are  at  hand,  some  living  presentment  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  pure  in  dissolute  days, 
passing  a  quiet  domestic  existence  among 
her  own  family;  a  loyalist,  leading,  in 
Cromwell's  days,  a  home  life  of  which 
those  who  draw  their  history  from  the 
pleasant  pages  of  Sir  Walter's  historical 
novels  can  have  little  idea.  To  confirmed 
novel-readers  it  will  be,  1  think,  an  awak- 
ening to  learn  that  there  was  ever  ces- 
sation of  the  *'  clashing  of  rapiers  "  and 
** heavy  tramp  of  cavalry"  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Dorothy  Osborne,  born  in  1627,  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Osborne,  lord 
treasurer's  remembrancer  (an  inherited 
office)  and  governor  of  Guernsey  in  the 
days   of  James    I.  and  Charles^  his  son. 
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She  was  the  only  daughter  now  (1650)  un- 
married, and  had  been  named  after  her 
mother,  Dorothy,  without  further  addition. 
Much  more  could  be  collected  of  this  sort 
from  the  lumber  in  baronetages  and  her- 
ald's manuals;  but  to  what  purpose? 
William  Temple  was  born  in  1628. 

It  was  in  1648,  when  the  king  was  im- 
prisoned at  Carisbrook,  in  Colonel  Ham- 
mond*s  charge,  that  Dorothy  first  met  her 
constant  lover.  They  met  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  She  and  her  brother  were  on 
their  way  to  St.  Maloes.  Temple  was 
starting  on  his  travels.  A  little  incident, 
almost  a  Waverley  incident,  took  place 
here,  worth  reciting,  perhaps.  The  Os- 
bornes  and  Temple  were  loyalists.  Young 
Osborne,  more  loyal  than  intelligent,  re- 
mained behind  at  an  inn  where  they  had 
halted  that  he  might  write  on  the  window- 
pane  with  a  diamond, "  And  Haman  was 
hanged  upon  the  gallows  he  had  prepared 
for  Mordecai."  This  attack  on  Colonel 
Hammond,  and  the  audacity  of  a  Cavalier 
daring  to  apply  the  Scriptures  after  the 
Puritanical  method,  caused  the  whole 
party  to  be  arrested  by  the  Roundheads, 
and  a  very  pretty  adventure  was  spoilt  by 
the  ready  wit  of  our  Dorothy  taking  the 
offence  upon  herself,  when,  through  the 
gallantry  of  the  Roundhead  officer,  the 
whole  party  was  suffered  to  depart.  *'  This 
incident,"  says  Courtenay,  on  good  au- 
thority, **was  not  lost  upon  Temple." 
Indeed,  I  think  with  Courtenay;  but 
would  add  that  much  else  besides  was  not 
lost  upon  him.  Travelling  with  her  and 
her  brother,  staying  with  her  in  Guernsey, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  that  Temple  was  at- 
tracted by  the  bright  wit,  clear  faith  and 
honesty  of  Dorothy ;  or  that  the  brilliant 
parts  and  seriousness  of  Temple  —  a  great 
contrast  to  many  of  the  bibulous,  rowdy 
Cavaliers  whom  she  must  have  met  with  — 
made  her  find  in  him  one  worthy  of  her 
friendship  and  her  love  ?  That  Temple  at 
this  time  openly  declared  his  love  I  doubt. 
Love  grew  between  them  unknown  to 
either.  Years  afterwards  Dorothy  writes  : 

**  For  God^s  sake,  when  we  meet  let  us 
design  one  day  to  remember  old  stories 
in,  to  ask  one  another  by  what  degrees  our 
friendship  grew  to  this  height  'tis  at.  In 
earnest  I  am  at  a  loss  sometimes  in  think- 
ing of  it,  and  though  I  can  never  repent 
of  the  share  you  have  in  my  heart,  I  know 
not  whether  I  gave  it  you  willingly  or  not 
at  first.  No;  to  speak  ingenuously,  I 
think  you  got  an  interest  there  a  good 
while  before  I  thought  vou  had  any,  and 
it  grew  so  insensibly  ancf  yet  so  fast,  that 
all  the  traverses  it  has  met  with  since, 


have  served  rather  to  discover  it  to  ne 
than  at  all  to  hinder  it." 

The  further  circumstances  necessary  to 
the  understanding  of  Dorothy's  letters, 
are  shortly,  these :  Dorothy  lived  at  Chick- 
sands  Priory,  where  her  father  was  in  ill 
health,  and  there  she  received  suitors  at 
her  parents'  commands.  The  Osbornes, 
it  seemed,  disliked  Temple,  and  objected 
to  him  on  the  score  of  want  of  means; 
whilst  Temple's  father  had  planned  for 
his  son  an  advantageous  match  in  another 
quarter.  Alas!  for  the  frowardness  of 
young  couples !  They  held  their  course, 
and  waited  successfully. 

Hardly  can  we  do  better,  that  you  may 
picture  Dorothy  and  her  mode  of  life 
clearly  to  yourself,  than  copy  this  impor- 
tant letter  for  you  at  length  :  — 

**  You  ask  roe  how  I  pass  my  time  here. 
I  can  give  vou  a  perfect  account,  not  only 
of  what  I  do  for  the  present,  but  what  I 
am  likely  to  do  this  seven  years  if  I  stay 
here  so  long.  I  rise  in  the  morning  rea- 
sonably early,  and  before  I  am  ready  I  go 
round  the  house  till  I  am  weary  of  that, 
and  then  in  the  garden  till  it  grows  too 
hot  for  me.  I  then  think  of  making  me 
ready ;  and  when  that's  done  I  go  to  my 
father's  chamber ;  from  thence  into  dinner, 
where  my  cousin  MoUe  and  I  sit  in  great 
state  in  a  room  and  at  a  table  that  would 
hold  a  great  many  more.  After  dinner  we 
sit  and  talk  till  Mr.  P.  comes  in  question, 
and  then  I  am  gone.  The  heat  of  the 
day  is  spent  in  reading  or  working,  and 
about  six  or  seven  o*clock  1  walk  out  into 
a  common  that  lies  hard  by  the  house, 
where  a  great  many  young  wenches  keep 
sheep  and  cows,  and  sit  in  the  shade  sing- 
ing of  ballads;  I  go  to  them,  and  com- 
pare their  voices  and  beauty  to  some 
ancient  shepherdesses  that  1  have  read  of, 
and  find  a  vast  difference  there ;  but, 
trust  me,  I  think  these  are  as  innocent  as 
those  could  be.  I  talk  to  them,  and  find 
thty  want  nothing  to  make  them  the  hap- 
piest people  in  the  world  but  the  kncufl- 
edge  that  they  are  so.  Most  commonly, 
while  we  are  in  the  middle  of  our  dis- 
course, one  looks  about  her,  and  spies  her 
cows  going  into  the  corn,  and  then  away 
they  all  run  as  if  they  had  wings  at  their 
heels.  I,  that  am  not  so  nimble,  stay 
behind,  and  when  I  see  them  drivio|[ 
home  their  cattle  think  it  is  time  for  me 
to  return  too.  When  1  have  sapped  I  go 
into  the  garden,  and  so  to  the  side  of  a 
small  river  that  runs  by  it,  where  I  sit 
down  and  wish  you  with  me  (you  had  best 
say  this  is  not  kind,  neither).  In  earnest, 
it  is  a  pleasant  place  and  would  be  more  so 
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tome  if  I  had  your  compaDy,  as  I  sit  there 
sometimes  till  I  am  lost  with  tbinkioj;; 
and  were  it  not  for  some  cruel  thought  of 
tbe  crossness  of  my  fortune,  that  will  not 
let  me  sleep  there,  I  should  forget  there 
were  such  a  thing  to  be  done  as  going  to 
bed." 

Truly  a  quiet  country  life,  in  a  quiet 
country  house  ;  poor  lonely  Dorothy  ! 

Chicksands  Priory,  Bedfordshire,  is  a 
low>built,  sacro-secular  edifice,  well  fitted 
for  its  former  service.  Its  priestly  deni 
zeos  were  turned  out  in  Henry  VIlI.'s 
roonk-bunting  reign  (1538).  To  the  joy  or 
sorrow  of  the  neighborhood  ;  who  knows 
DOW?  Granted  then  to  one,  Richard 
Sdow,  of  whom  the  records  are  silent;  by 
him  sold,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  Sir  John 
Ost}orDe,  Knt.  (Dorothy's  brother  was 
first  baronet);  thus  it  becomes  the  ances- 
tral home  of  our  Dorothy.  There  is  a 
crisp  etching  of  the  house  in  Fisher's  Col- 
lections of  Bedfordshire.  The  very  ex- 
terior of  it  is  Catholic,  uopuritanical;  no 
loethodism  about  the  square  windows  set 
here  and  there,  at  undecided  intervals, 
wheresoever  they  may  be  wanted.  Six 
attic  windows  jut  out  from  the  low-tiled 
roof.  At  the  corner  of  the  house  is  a  high 
pinnacled  buttress  rising  the  full  height 
o(  tbe  wall ;  five  buttresses  fiank  the  skie 
wall,  built  so  that  they  shade  the  lower 
windows  from  the  morning  sun,  in  one 
place  reaching  to  the  sill  of  an  upper 
window.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Dorothy's  win- 
dow; how  tempting  to  scale  and  see! 
What  a  spot  for  the  happier  realization 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  of  Sigismonde 
and  Guichard,  if  this  were  romance.  In 
one  end  of  the  wall  are  two  Gothic  win- 
dows, claustral  remnants,  lighting  now, 
perhaps,  the  dining-hall,  where  Cousin 
Molle  and  Dorothy  sat  in  state;  or  the 
saloon,  where  the  latter  received  her  ser- 
vants. There  are  old  cloisters  atttached 
to  the  house  at  the  other  side  of  it  may 
be.  Yes!  a  sleepy  country  house,  the 
warm  earth  and  her  shrubs  creeping  close 
up  to  the  very  sills  of  the  lower  windows, 
sending  in  morning  fragrance,  I  doubt 
cot,  when  Dorothy  thrust  back  the  lattice 
after  breakfast.  A  quiet  place,  "slow" 
is  the  accurate  modern  epithet  for  it,  '*aw- 
folly  slow."  But  to  Dorothy,  a  quite  suit- 
able home  at  which  she  never  repines. 

This  etching  of  Thomas  Fisher,  of  De- 
cember 26th,  1816,  is  a  godsend  to  me, 
bearing,  as  I  do,  that  Chicksands  Priory 
00  longer  remains  to  us,  having  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  bloody  hands  of  the  re- 
storer. For  through  this,  partly,  we  have 
attained  to  a  knowledge  of  Dorothy's  sur- 


roundings, and  may  now  safely  let  Doro- 
thy herself  tell  us  of  the  servants  visiting 
her  at  Chicksands  during  those  long  seven 
years  through  which  she  remains  constant 
to  Temple.  See  what  she  expects  in  a 
lover!  Have  we  not  here  some  local 
squires  hit  off  to  the  life  ?  Could  George 
Eliot  have  done  more  for  us  in  like  space  ? 

"There  are  a  great  many  ingredients 
must  go  to  the  making  me  happy  in  a 
husband.  My  cousin  Franklin  says  our 
humors  must  agree,  and  to  do  that  he  must 
have  that  kind  of  breeding  that  I  have  had, 
and  used  that  kind  of  company ;  that  is, 
he  must  not  be  so  much  a  country  gentle- 
man as  to  understand  nothing  but  hawks 
and  dogs,  and  be  fonder  of  either  than  of 
his  wife ;  nor  of  the  next  sort  of  them, 
whose  time  reaches  no  farther  than  to  be 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  once  in  his  life 
high  sheriff,  who  reads  no  book  but  stat- 
utes, and  studies  nothing  but  how  to  make 
a  speech  interlarded  with  Latin,  that  may 
amaze  his  disagreeing  poor  neighbors,  and 
fright  them  rather  than  persuade  them 
into  quietness.  He  must  not  be  a  thing 
that  begun  the  world  in  a  free  school,  was 
sent  from  thence  to  the  university,  and  is 
at  bis  farthest  when  he  reaches  the  inns 
of  court;  has  no  acquaintance  but  those 
of  his  form  in  those  places;  speaks  the 
French  he  has  picked  out  of  old  laws, 
and  admires  nothing  but  the  stories  he 
has  heard  of  the  revels  that  were  kept 
there  before  his  time.  He  must  not  be  a 
town  gallant  neither,  that  lives  in  a  tavern 
and  an  ordinary ;  that  cannot  imagine  how 
an  hour  should  be  spent  without  company 
unless  it  be  in  sleeping;  that  makes  court 
to  all  the  women  he  sees,  thinks  they  be- 
lieve him,  and  laughs  and  is  laughed  at 
equally.  Nora  travelled  monsieur,  whose 
head  is  feathered  inside  and  outside,  that 
can  talk  of  nothing  but  of  dances  and 
duels,  and  has  courage  enough  to  wear 
slashes,  when  everybody  else  dies  with 
cold  to  see  him.  He  must  not  be  a  fool 
of  no  sort,  nor  peevish,  nor  ill-natured,  nor 
proud,  nor  courteous ;  and  to  all  this  must 
be  added,  that  be  must  love  me,  and  I 
him,  as  much  as  we  are  capable  of  loving. 
Without  all  this  his  fortune,  though  never 
so  great,  would  not  satisfy  me,  and  with  it 
a  very  moderate  one  would  keep  me  from 
ever  repenting  my  disposal." 

These  negative  needs  doubtless  ex- 
cluded many  of  the  neighbors  who  were 
ready  to  throw  themselves  at  her  feet. 
But,  from  far  and  near,  came  many  suitors, 
Cromwell's  son,  Henry,  among  others; 
who  will  be  "as  acceptable  to  her,"  she 
thinks,  "as  anybody  else."     He  seems 
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almost  worthy  of  her,  if  we  believe  most 
accounts  of  him,  and  allow  for  the  Presby- 
terian animosity  of  good  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
However,  Henry  Cromwell  disappears 
from  the  scene,  marrying  elsewhere ; 
whereby  English  history  is  possibly  con- 
siderably modified.  Temple  is  ordered 
to  get  her  a  dog,  an  Irish  greyhound. 
"  Henry  Cromwell  undertook  to  write  to 
his  brother  Fleetwood,  for  another  for  me ; 
but  1  have  lost  my  hopes  there;  whom- 
soever it  is  that  you  employ,  he  will  need 
no  other  instruction,  but  to  get  the  biggest 
he  can  meet  with.  'Tis  all  the  beauty 
of  those  dogs,  or  of  any,  indeed,  I  think. 
A  mastifif  is  handsomer  to  me  than  the 
most  exact  little  dog  that  ever  lady  played 
withal."  Temple,  no  doubt,  procured  the 
biggest  dog  in  Ireland,  not  the  less  joy- 
fully that  "she  had  lost  her  hopes  of 
Henry  Cromwell." 

There  Is  another  lover  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention  — a  widower —  Sir  Justinian 
Isham,  of  Lamport,  Northamptonshire, 
pragmatical  enough  in  his  love-suit,  caus- 
ing Mrs.  Dorothy  much  amusement.  She 
writes  of  him  to  Temple  under  the  nick- 
name of "  the  emperor."  This  is  the  char- 
acter she  gives  him:  "  He  was  the  vain- 
est, impertinent,  self  conceited,  learned 
coxcomb  that  ever  yet  I  saw."  Hard 
words  these  I 

The  emperor,  it  appears,  caused  fur- 
ther disagreement  between  Dorothy  and 
her  brother*  Like  the  kettle  in  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  the  emperor  be- 
gan it.  "The  emperor  and  his  proposals 
began  it;  I  talked  merrily  on  till  I  saw 
my  brother  put  on  his  sober  face,  and 
could  hardly  then  believe  he  was  in  ear- 
nest. It  seems  he  was ;  for  when  I  had 
spoke  freely  my  meaning,  it  wrought  so 
with  him,  as  to  fetch  up  all  that  lay  upon 
his  stomach ;  all  the  people  that  I  had 
ever  in  my  life  refused  were  brought  again 
upon  the  stage,  like  Richard  Ill.'sghosts, 
to  reproach  me  withal,  and  all  the  kind- 
ness his  discoveries  could  make  I  had  for 
you  was  laid  to  my  charge ;  my  best  qual- 
ities, if  I  have  any  that  are  good,  served 
but  for  aggravations  of  my  fault,  and  I  was 
allowed  to  have  wit,  and  understanding, 
and  discretion,  in  all  other  things,  that  it 
might  appear  1  had  none  in  this.  Well, 
'twas  a  pretty  lecture,  and  I  grew  warm 
with  it  after  a  while.  In  short,  we  came 
so  near  to  an  absolute  falling  out  that 
'twas  time  to  give  over,  and  we  said  so 
much  then  that  we  have  hardly  spoken  a 
word  together  since.  But  'tis  wonderful 
to  see  what  courtesies  and  legs  pass  be- 
tween us,  and  as  before  we  were  thought 


the  kindest  brother  and  sister,  we  arc  ccr- 
tainly  now  the  most  complimental  couple 
in  England  ;  it  is  a  strange  change,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  IMl  swear  1  know 
not  how  to  help  it." 

It  is  doubtless  unpleasant  to  be  pestered 
by  an  unwelcome  suitor;  however  Doro- 
thy has  this  compensation,  that  the  em- 
peror's proposals  and  letters  give  her 
mighty  amusement. 

"In  my  opinion,  those  great  scholars 
are  not  the  best  writers  (of  letters  I  mean, 
of  books  perhaps  they  are);  I  never  had, 
I  think,  but  one  letter  from  Sir  Jus,  but 
'twas  worth  twenty  of  anybody's  else  to 
make  me  sport.  It  was  the  most  sublime 
nonsense  that  in  my  life  I  ever  read,  and 
yet  I  believe  he  descended  as  low  as  he 
could  to  come  near  my  weak  understand- 
ing. 'Twill  be  no  compliment  after  this 
to  say  I  like  your  letters  in  themselves, 
not  as  they  come  from  one  that  is  not 
indifferent  to  me,  but  seriously  I  do.  All 
letters,  methinks,  should  be  free  and  easy 
as  our  discourse ;  not  studied  as  an  oration, 
nor  made  up  of  hard  words  like  a  charm; 
'tis  an  admirable  thing  to  see  how  some 
people  will  labor  to  find  out  terms  that 
may  obscure  a  plain  sense,  like  a  gentle- 
man I  know,  who  would  never  say  the 
weather  grew  cold,  but  that  winter  began 
to  salute  us.  I  have  no  patience  at  such 
coxcombs,  and  cannot  blame  an  old  uncle 
of  mine  that  threw  the  standish  at  his 
man's  head,  because  he  wrote  a  letter  for 
him,  when,  instead  of  saying  (as  his  mas- 
ter bid  him)  *  that  he  would  have  writ  him- 
self but  that  he  had  gout  in  his  hand.'  he 
said  Mhat  the  gout  in  his  hand  would  not 
permit  him  to  put  pen  to  paper.' " 

The  emperor,  it  seems,  this  much  to 
his  credit,  is  much  enamored  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy;  and  does  not  take  a  refusal 
quietly.  Or  is  she  playing  the  coquette 
with  him  ? 

"  Would  you  think  it,  that  I  have  an 
ambassador  from  the  emperor  Justinian, 
that  comes  to  renew  the  treaty?  In  ear- 
nest 'tis  true,  and  I  want  your  counsel 
extremely  what  to  do  in  it ;  you  told  me 
once  that  of  all  my  servants  you  loved 
him  the  best,  if  I  could  so  too,  there  were 
no  dispute  in  it;  well,  I'll  think  of  it,  and 
if  it  succeed  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word ; 
you  shall  take  your  choice  of  my  four 
daughters.  Am  not  I  beholden  to  him, 
think  you  ?  He  says  be  has  made  ad- 
dresses, 'tis  true,  in  several  places  since 
we  parted,  but  could  not  fix  anywhere,  aod 
i  in  his  opinion  he  sees  nobody  that  would 
make  so  fit  a  wife  for  himself  as  I.  He 
has  often  inquired  after  me  to  know  if  I 
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vere  not  marrying;  and  somebody  told 
him  I  had  an  a<;ue,  and  he  presently  fell 
sick  of  one  too,  so  natural  a  sympathy 
there  is  between  us,  and  yet  for  all  this, 
on  my  conscieoce  we  shall  never  marry. 
He  desires  to  know  whether  1  am  at  lib- 
erty or  not.  What  shall  I  tell  him,  or 
shall  I  send  him  to  you  to  know?  I  think 
that  will  be  best.  I'll  say  that  you  are 
much  my  friend,  and  that  I  am  resolved 
not  to  dispose  of  myself  but  with  your 
consent  and  approbation ;  therefore  he 
must  make  all  his  court  to  you,  and  when 
he  can  bring  me  a  certificate  under  your 
hand  that  you  think  him  a  fit  husband  for 
me, 'tis  very  likely  I  may  have  him;  till 
then  I  am  his  humble  servant,  and  your 
faithful  friend." 

But  at  lenj^th,  Sir  Justinian  marries 
some  other  fair  neighbor,  and  vanishes 
from  these  pages  ;  leaving,  however,  other 
lovers  in  the  field  vainly  seeking  Doro- 
thv's  hand.  *'  I  have  a  squire  now,'*  she 
writes,  **that  is  as  good  as  a  knight.  He 
was  coming  as  fast  as  a  coach  and  six 
horses  could  bring  him,  but  I  desired  him 
to  stay  till  my  ague  was  gone,  and  give  me 
a  little  time  to  recover  my  good  looks,  for 
I  protest  if  he  saw  me  now  he  would  never 
desire  to  see  me  again.  Oh,  me  1  I  can- 
Dot  think  how  I  shall  sit  like  the  lady  of 
the  lobster,  and  give  audience  at  Babram  ; 
you  have  been  there,  I  am  sure,  nobody 
at  Cambridge  *8capes  it,  but  you  were 
never  so  welcome  thither  as  you  shall  be 
nben  I  am  mistress  of  it.'*  Also  there 
comes  to  woo  her  "a  modest,  melancholy, 
reserved  man,  whose  head  is  so  taken  up 
with  little  philosophical  studies,  that  1 
admire  how  1  found  a  room  there.'*  A 
new  servant  is  offered  to  her;  **who  had 
^2000  a  year  in  present,  with  ;^2ooo  more 
U  come.  1  had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  who 
he  was,  which  they  took  so  ill  that  I  think 
1  shall  bear  00  more  of  it.**  Thus  in  one 
way  or  another,  she  gets  rid  of  them  all. 
But  they  are  very  importunate,  these  **  ser- 
vants," as  they  style  themselves,  requiring 
wit  and  determination  to  send  them  about 
(heir  business.  Dorothy  is  determined  to 
marry  where  she  loves.  **  Surely,'*  she 
says,  *' the  whole  world  could  never  per- 
suade roe  (unless  a  parent  commanded  it) 
to  marry  one  that  i  bad  no  esteem  for.** 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  parent's  command  would 
suffice,  did  Dorothy  come  face  to  face 
with  such. 

Here  is  a   sharp   refusal   dramatically 
given   to   one   importunate  servant,  Mr. 
James  Fish  by  name  (fancy  Dorothy  Os 
torne  as  Mrs.  Fish),  who  would  fain  have 
bcconoe  master.    **  1  cannot  forbear  telling 


you  that  t*other  day  he  made  me  a  visit ; 
and  I,  to  prevent  his  making  discourses 
to  me,  made  Mrs.  Goldsmith  and  Jane  sit 
by  me  all  the  while,  but  he  came  better 
provided  than  I  could  have  imagined;  he 
brought  a  letter  with  him,  and  gave  it  me 
as  one  that  he  had  met  with,  directed  to 
me;  he  thought  it  came  out  of  Northamp- 
tonshire. I  was  upon  my  guard,  and 
suspecting  all  he  said,  examined  him  so 
strictly  where  he  had  it,  before  I  would 
open  it,  that  he  was  hugely  confounded, 
and  I  confirmed  that  it  was  his.  I  laid  it 
by,  and  wished  then  they  would  have  left 
us,  that  I  might  have  taken  notice  of  it  to 
him.  But  I  had  forbid  it  them  so  strictly 
before,  that  they  offered  not  to  stir  further 
than  to  look  out  of  window,  as  not  think- 
ing there  was  any  necessity  of  giving  us 
their  eyes  as  well  as  their  e^rs;  but  he, 
that  thought  himself  discovered,  took  that 
time  to  confess  to  me  (in  a  whispering 
voice  that  I  could  hardly  hear  myself), 
that  the  letter  (as  my  Lord  Broghill  says) 
was  of  great  concern  to  him,  and  beggea 
1  would  read  it,  and  give  him  my  answer. 
I  took  it  up  presently,  as  if  I  bad  meant 
it,  but  threw  it  sealed  as  it  was  into  the 
fire,  and  told  him  (as  softly  as  he  had 
spoke  to  me)  I  thought  that  the  quickest 
and  best  way  of  answering  it.  He  sat  a 
while  in  great  disorder  without  speaking 
a  word,  and  so  rose  and  took  his  leave. 
Now,  what  think  you  ;  shall  I  ever  hear  of 
him  more?**  We  think  not,  decidedly. 
He,  like  the  others,  recovers,  doubtless,  to 
marry  elsewhere. 

But  Temple*s  father,  Dorothy*s  brother, 
and  her  solicitous  servants,  are  not  the 
only  obstacles  these  lovers  meet  with. 
There  are  long  separations  at  great  dis- 
tances when  the  lovers  can  hear  but  little 
of  each  other.  Few  meetings,  and  these 
at  long  intervals,  break  the  monotony  of 
Dorothy's  life  of  love. 

*Tis  not  the  loss  of  love's  assurance, 
It  is  not  doubting  what  thou  art, 

But  His  the  too.  too  long  endurance 
Of  absence,  that  afflicts  my  heart. 

Thus  would  Dorothy  have  written,  per- 
haps, had  she  rhymed  her  thoughts  in 
these  days.  Now  and  again,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  is  in  London,  "  engaged  to  play 
and  sup  at  the  Three  Kings,"  or  at  Spring 
Gardens,  Foxhall ;  enjoying  for  the  time, 
as  gay  a  life  as  is  possible,  in  these  Puritan 
days.  But  this  is  not  the  life  for  our 
Dorothy.  "  We  go  abroad  all  day,'*  she 
writes,  **and  play  all  night,  and  say  our 
prayers  when  we  have  time.  Well,  in 
sober  earaest,  now,  I  would  not  live  thus 
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a  twelvemonth,  to  ^ain  all  that  the  kin^^ 
has  lost^  unless  it  was  to  give  it  him 
No !  Dorothy's  life  is  «t  Chick- 


again. 


saods  tending  her  father,  writing  to  her 
lover,  reading  romances  sent  to  her  by 
him,  and  crying  real  tears  over  the  mis- 
eries of  their  poor  pasteboard  heroines. 
In  those  days  Fielding  was  not,  and  the 
glories  of  fiction  were  unknown  and  quite 
inconceivable.  M  r.  Cowley's  verses  reach 
her  (in  MS.,  Courtenay  thinks),  and  occa- 
sional news  of  political  matters.  Here, 
set  down  in  this  dull  priory  house,  she 
lives  a  calm  domestic  life  without  repin- 
ing, without  sympathy  in  her  troubles.  Is 
not  this  difficult;  impossible  to  most,  and 
worthy  of  a  heroine  ?  But,  though  her  life 
is  at  Chicksands,  her  heart  is  far  away 
with  Temple ;  though  her  eyes  are  brim- 
ming with  tears  for  the  sorrows  of  Alman- 
zar,  it  is  because  they  mirror  her  troubles 
in  their  own  weak  fashion ;  and,  whilst 
her  soul  is  longing  to  commune  with  her 
lover,  is  it  marvellous  that  by  some  mes- 
meric  culture,  she,  quite  untrained  in  lit- 
erary skill,  so  portrays  her  thoughts  that 
not  only  were  they  clearly  uttered  for  Tem- 
ple, but  remain  to  us,  clothed  in  the  power 
of  clear  intention,  honesty  of  expression, 
and  kindly  wit? 

Perhaps,  in  these  seven  long  apprentice 
years  to  matrimony,  Dorothy  had  no  trou- 
ble causing  her  more  real  anguish  than 
her  fears  concerning  Temple's  religious 
belief.  Gossiping  Bishop  Burnet,  in  one 
of  his  more  ill-natured  passages,  tells  us 
that  Temple  was  an  Epicurean,  thinking 
religion  to  be  fit  only  for  the  n)ob ;  and  a 
corrupter  of  all  that  came  near  him.  Un- 
kind words  these,  with  just  perhaps  those 
dregs  of  truth  in  them,  which  make  gossip 
so  hard  to  bear  patiently.  Temple,  I  take 
it,  was  too  intelligent  not  too  see  the 
hollow,  noisy,  drum  nature  of  much  of 
the  religion  around  him;  preferred  also, 
as  young  men  will  do,  to  air  speculative 
opinions  rather  than  consider  them ;  hence 
the  bishop's  censure.  Was  it  true,  as 
Courtenay  thinks,  that  jealousy  of  King 
William's  attachment  to  Temple,  dis- 
turbed the  episcopal  equipoise  of  soul, 
rendering  his  Lordship  slanderous,  even 
a  backbiter?  To  us,  brother  servants  of 
Dorothy,  this  matters  not.  Sufficient  pity 
is  it,  that  Doro.thy  is  forced  to  write  to  her 
lover  in  such  words  as  these:  *'I  tremble 
at  the  desperate  things  you  say  in  your 
letter ;  for  the  love  of  God,  consider  se- 
riously with  yourself  what  can  enter  into 
comparison  with  the  safety  of  your  soul. 
Are  a  thousand  women  or  ten  thousand 
worlds  worth  it?    No,  you  cannot  have 


so  little  reason  left  as  you  pretend,  nor  so 
little  religion ;  for  God's  sake  let  us  not 
neglect  what  can  only  make  us  happy  for 
a  trifie.  If  God  had  seen  it  fit  to  have 
satisfied  our  desires,  we  should  have  had 
them,  and  everything  would  not  have  con* 
spired  thus  to  cross  them;  since  he  has 
decreed  it  otherwise  (at  least  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge  by  events)  we  must  sub- 
mit, and  not  by  striving  make  an  innocent 
passion  a  sin,  and  show  a  childish  stub- 
bornness. I  could  say  a  thousand  things 
more  to  this  purpose  if  I  were  not  in  haste 
to  send  this  away,  that  it  may  come  to  you 
at  least  as  soon  as  the  other,  Adieu." 

Thus,  you  see,  Dorothy  is  not  without 
her  fears  ;  but,  though  she  can  write  thus 
to  her  lover,  yet,  when  he  is  attacked  by 
her  brother,  she  is  ready  to  defend  him  ; 
having  at  heart  that  real  faith  in  his  right- 
eousness, without  which  there  could  be 
no  love.  **  All  this,"  she  writes  tn  an- 
other letter,  "  I  can  say  to  you  ;  but  when 
my  brother  disputes  it  with  me,  I  have 
other  argument  for  him,  and  I  drove  him 
up  so  close  t'other  night,  that  for  want  of 
a  better  gap  to  get  out  at,  he  was  fain  to 
say  that  he  feared  as  much  your  having  a 
fortune  as  your  having  none,  for  he  saw 
you  held  my  Lord  S.'s  principles ;  that 
religion  and  honor  were  things  you  did 
not  consider  at  all;  and  that  he  was  con- 
fident you  would  take  any  engagement, 
serve  in  any  employment,  or  do  anything 
to  advance  yourself.  I  had  00  patience 
for  this ;  to  say  you  were  a  beggar,  your 
father  not  worth  £^000  in  the  whole 
world,  was  nothing  in  comparison  of  hav- 
ing no  religion,  nor  no  honor.  I  forgot 
all  my  disguise,  and  we  talked  ourselves 
weary;  he  renounced  me  again,  and  I  de- 
fied him." 

There  is  no  religious  twaddle  in  Doro- 
thy's letters;  her  religion  grew  from 
within  herself,  and  was  not  the  distorted 
reflection  of  Scriptural  beliefs  colored  by 
modern  sympathies  and  antipathies.  She 
does  not  satisfy  her  tendency  towards 
righteousness  by  the  mock  humility  of 
constant  self-abasement,  or  by  the  jug- 
gling misapplication  of  texts  of  Scripture. 
Indeed,  the  depth  of  her  faith  and  belief 
is  not  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  these 
letters  —  hardly,  indeed,  to  be  understood 
at  ail,  I  think,  except  from  the  charitable 
tendency  of  her  thoughts,  her  deep  silences 
and  self-restraint.  Dorothy,  it  appears, 
sees  with  her  clear,  smiling  eyes  quite 
through  the  loudly  expressed  longings  for 
the  next  world,  which  had  helped  to  pat 
some  prominent  men  of  the  time  in  hi^h 
places  in   this.     "After  all,'*  she  sa)s, 
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**who  is  weary  of  it  more  than  id  dis- 
coarse?  Who  thinks  with  pleasure  of 
leaving  it,  or  preparing  for  the  next? 
Nothing  can  wean  us  from  the  folly  of 
preferring  a  mortal  being,  subject  to  great 
infirmity  and  unavoidable  decays,  before 
an  immortal  one,  and  all  the  glories  that 
are  promised  with  it.  Is  not  this  all  very 
like  preaching?  Well,  'tis  too  good  for 
yon  —  you  shall  have  no  more  of  it.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  not  mortified  enough  for 
such  discourse  to  work  upon,  though  I  am 
not  of  my  brother's  opinion  neither,  that 
yoa  have  no  religion  in  you.  In  earnest, 
I  never  took  anything  he  ever  said  half  so 
ill,  as  nothing  sure  is  so  great  an  injury. 
It  roust  suppose  one  to  be  a  devil  in  hu- 
man shape." 

Seven  long  years !  Which  of  you,  my 
readers,  has  waited  this  time  without  a 
murmur  and  without  a  doubt?  Was  not 
this  an  acting  of  faith  far  higher  than  any 
letter- writing  of  it?  Let  us  think  so,  and 
honor  it  as  such.  Here  is  a  letter,  written 
when  doubt  almost  overwhelmed,  when 
the  spleen  (a  disease  as  common  now  as 
then,  though  we  have  lost  the  good  name 
for  it)  was  upon  her,  when  the  world 
looked  blank,  and  life  a  drifting  mist  of 
despair. 

**Let  me  tell  you  that  if  I  could  help  it 
I  would  not  love  you,  and  that  as  long  as 
1  live  I  shall  strive  against  it,  as  against 
that  which  has  been  my  ruin,  and  was 
certainly  sent  me  as  a  punishment  for  my 
sins,  but  I  shall  always  have  sense  of  your 
misfortunes  equal  if  not  above  my  own ;  I 
shall' pray  that  you  may  obtain  quiet  I 
never  hope  for  but  in  my  grave,  and  I 
shall  never  change  my  condition  but  with 
my  hfe;  nothing  can  ever  persuade  me  to 
enter  the  world  again ;  I  shall  in  a  short 
time  have  disengaged  myself  of  all  my 
little  affairs  in  it  and  settled  myself  in  a 
condition  to  apprehend  nothing  but  too 
long  a  life,  and  therefore  I  wish  you  to 
forget  me,  and  to  induce  you  to  it  let  me 
tell  you  freely  that  I  deserve  you  should ; 
if  I  remember  anybody  'tis  against  my 
will;  I  am  possessed  with  that  strange 
iotensibility  that  my  nearest  relations 
have  no  tie  upon  me,  and  I  find  myself  no 
more  concerned  in  those  that  I  have  here- 
tofore had  great  tenderness  of  affection 
for,  than  if  they  had  died  long  before  I 
was  born ;  leave  me  to  this,  and  seek  a 
better  fortune;  I  beg  it  of  you  as  heartily 
as  1  forgive  you  all  those  strange  thoughts 
yoQ  have  had  of  me ;  think  me  so  still  if 
that  will  do  anything  towards  it,  for  God's 
take  do,  take  any  course  that  may  make 
yoa  happy,  or  if  that  cannot  be,  less  un- 


fortunate at  least  than  your  friend  and 
humble  servant, 

•♦D.  Osborne." 

Such  letters  are,  happily,  not  numerous. 
Here  is  another,  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture, in  which  you  can  read  the  practical 
English  sense  of  our  Dorothy,  and  her 
thoughts  anent  love  in  a  cottage :  — 

**  I  have  not  lived  thus  long  in  the 
world,  and  in  this  age  of  changes,  but 
certainly  I  know  what  an  estate  is;  I 
have  seen  my  father's  reduced  better  than 
;^4,ooo  to  not  ;£400  a  year,  and  I  thank 
God  I  never  felt  the  change  in  anything 
that  I  thought  necessary.  I  never  want- 
ed, and  am  confident  I  never  shall;  yet  I 
would  not  be  thought  so  inconsistent  a 
person  as  not  to  remember  that  it  is  ex- 
pected from  all  people  that  have  sense 
that  they  should  act  with  reason  ;  that  to 
all  persons  some  proportion  of  fortune  is 
necessary,  according  to  their  several  qual- 
ities, and  though  it  is  not  required  that 
one  should  tie  oneself  to  just  so  much, 
and  something  is  left  for  one's  inclination, 
and  the  difference  in  the  persons  to  make, 
yet  still  within  such  a  compass ;  [a  little 
incoherent  this,  meaning,  I  think,  that 
Dorothy  does  not  believe  that  even  the 
world  would  have  you  choose  by  money 
and  goods  alone],  and  such  as  lay  more 
upon  these  considerations  than  they  will 
bear,  shall  infallibly  be  condemned  by  all 
sober  persons.  If  any  accident  out  of 
my  power  should  bring  me  to  necessity 
though  never  so  great,  I  should  not  doubt 
with  God's  assistance,  but  to  bear  it  as 
well  as  anybody,  and  I  should  never  be 
ashamed  on't  if  he  pleased  to  send  it  me ; 
but  if  by  my  own  folly  I  had  put  it  upon 
myself,  the  case  would  be  extremely  al- 
tered." But  this  is  Dorothy  in  her  seri- 
ous strain ;  often  (how  often  ?)  she  plays 
the  lover,  and  though  I  disapprove  of 
peeping  into  such  letters,  doubting  if  Cu- 
pid recognizes  any  statute  of  limitations 
in  these  affairs,  yet  to  complete  the  fabric 
we  must  play  eavesdropper  for  once. 

'*It  will  be  pleasinger  to  you,  I  am 
sure,  to  tell  you  how  fond  I  am  of  your 
lock.  Well,  in  earnest  now,  and  setiing 
aside  all  compliment,  I  never  saw  finer 
hair,  nor  of  a  better  color;  but  cut  no 
more  of  it.  I  would  not  have  it  spoiled 
for  the  world ;  if  you  love  me  be  careful 
of  it;  I  am  combing  and  curling  and  kiss- 
ing this  lock  all  day,  and  dreaming  of  it 
all  night.  The  ring,  too,  is  very  well, 
only  a  little  of  the  biggest.  Send  me  a 
tortoise  shell  one  to  keep  it  on,  that  is  a 
little  less  than  that  I  sent  for  a  pattern. 
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I  would  not  have  the  rale  absolutely  true 
without  exception,  that  hard  hairs  are  ill- 
natured,  for  then  I  should  be  so;  but  I 
can  allow  that  all  soft  hairs,  are  good,  and 
so  are  you,  or  I  am  deceived  as  much  as 
you  are,  if  you  think  I  do  not  love  you 
enough.  Tell  me,  my  dearest,  am  1  ? 
You  will  not  be  if  you  think  I  am  not 
yours." 

Space  I  space !  how  narrow,  harsh,  and 
ungallant  thou  art;  not  ready  to  give 
place,  even  to  Dorothy  herself.  We  must 
hasten  to  the  end.  Dorothy,  it  appears, 
unlike  some  of  her  sex,  does  not  like  play- 
ing Mrs.  Bride  in  a  public  wedding.  "  I 
never  yet,"  she  writes,  **saw  anybody  that 
did  not  look  simply  and  out  of  counte- 
nance, nor  ever  knew  a  wedding  well  de- 
signed but  one,  and  that  was  of  two 
persons  who  had  time  enough  I  confess 
to  contrive  it,  and  nobody  to  please  in  it 
but  themselves.  He  came  down  into  the 
country  where  she  was  upon  a  visit,  and 
one  morning  married  her;  as  soon  as 
they  came  out  of  the  church,  they  took 
coach  and  came  for  the  town,  dined  at  an 
inn  by  the  wa^',  and  at  night  came  into 
lodgings  that  were  provided  for  them, 
where  nobody  knew  them,  and  where  they 
passed  for  married  people  of  seven  years* 
standing.  The  truth  is  I  could  not  en- 
dure to  be  Mrs.  Bride  in  a  public  wed- 
ding, to  be  made  the  happiest  person  on 
earth  ;  do  not  take  it  ill,  for  I  would  en- 
dure it  if  I  could,  rather  than  fail,  but  in 
earnest  I  do  not  think  it  were  possible  for 
me;  you  cannot  apprehend  the  formali- 
ties of  a  treaty  more  than  I  do,  nor  so 
much  the  success  of  it." 

But  her  father  is  now  dead.  Her  broth- 
er, Peyton,  is  to  make  the  treaty  for  her. 
Here  is  the  letter,  dated  for  once  (Oct.  2, 
1654),  inviting  Temple  to  come,  and  she 
will  name  the  day;  at  least  Courtenay 
tells  us,  that*' in  this  interview  the  pre- 
liminaries were  settled.  After  a  long  de- 
bate with  myself  how  to  satisfy  you,  and 
remove  that  rock  (as  you  call  it)  which  in 
your  apprehensions  is  of  no  great  danger, 
J  am  at  last  resolved  to  let  you  see  that  1 
value  your  affection  for  me  at  as  high  a 
rate  as  you  yourself  can  set  it,  and  that 
you  cannot  have  more  of  tenderness  for 
me  and  my  interests  than  I  shall  ever 
have  for  yours.  The  particulars  how  I 
intend  to  make  this  gooid,  you  shall  know 
when  I  see  you,  which,  since  I  find  them 
here  more  irresolute  in  point  of  time 
(though  not  as  to  the  journey  itself)  than 
I  hoped  they  would  have  been,  notwith- 
standing your  quarrel  to  me,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions you  would  make  me  believe 


you  have  that  I  do  not  care  to  see  yoa  ^- 
pray  come  hither,  and  try  whether  you 
shall  be  welcome  or  not." 

And  now  one  moment  of  suspense.  A 
last  trial  to  the  lover's  constancy.  The 
bride  is  taken  dangerously  ill.  So  seri- 
ously ill,  that  the  doctors  rejoice  when 
the  disease  pronounces  itself  to  be  small 
pox.  Alas  1  who  shall  now  say  what  are 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  Dorothy? 
Does  she  not  now  need  all  her  faith  fa 
her  lover,  in  herself,  ay,  and  in  God,  to 
uphold  her  in  this  new  affliction?  She 
rises  from  her  bed,  her  beauty  of  face 
destroyed;  her  fair  looks  living  only  on 
the  painter's  canvas,  unless  we  may  be- 
lieve that  they  were  etched  in  deeply  bit- 
ten lines  on  Temple's  heart.  But  this 
skin  beauty  is  not  the  firmest  hold  she 
has  on  Temple's  affections ;  this  was  not 
the  beauty  that  had  attracted  her  lover, 
and  held  him  enchained  in  her  service  for 
seven  years  of  waiting  and  suspense; 
this  was  not  the  only  light  leading  him 
through  dark  days  of  doubt,  almost  of 
despair,  constant,  unwavering  in  his  troth 
to  her.  Other  beauty,  not  outward,  of 
which  I  may  not  write,  having  seen  it  but 
darkly,  only  through  these  letters ;  know- 
ing it  indeed  to  be  there,  but  quite  unable 
to  visualize  it  fully,  or  to  paint  it  clearly 
on  these  pages ;  other  beauty  it  is,  than 
that  of  face  and  form,  that  made  Dorothy 
to  Temple  and  to  all  men,  in  fact,  as  she 
was  in  name,  —  the  gift  of  God. 

They  are  wedded,  says  Courtenay,  at 
the  end  of  1654;  and  thus  my  task  ends. 
Of  Lady  Temple  there  is  little  to  know, 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  set  it  down. 
She  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  west 
aisle,  at  Westminster,  with  her  husband 
and  children. 

Her  body  sleeps  in  Capel's  monument. 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives. 

You,  reading  for  yourself,  will  perhaps 
gaze  upon  the  darkened  tablet,  with  new 
interest;  and  may,  perhaps,  thank  him 
who  has  shown  you  this  picture.  Yes, 
thank  him,  not  as  author  or  historian, 
but  as  a  servant  holding  a  lamp,  but  ill- 
trimmed  maybe,  before  a  glowing  picture, 
careful  that  what  light  he  holds,  may  not 
glisten  on  its  shining  surface,  and  hide 
the  painting  from  sight;  or  as  a  menial, 
drawing  aside  with  difficulty,  the  heavy, 
dusty  curtain  of  intervening  ages  which 
has  veiled  from  human  eyes  the  beautiful 
6gure  of  Dorothy  Osborne.  She  herself 
is  the  picture,  and  the  painter  of  it ;  the 
historian  of  her  own  history.  But  not 
even  to  her,  are  the  real  thanks  due; 
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these  must  be  bombly  o£Eered  to  Him  from 
whom  she  came,  to  represent 

A  holy  woman  and  the  perfect  wife. 
Edward  Abbott  Parry. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
A  FRENCH  FISHING  EXPEDITION. 

The  Freoch  are  so  little  given  to  dis- 
tant commercial  expeditions,  especially  to 
sach  as  are  oi  a  maritime  character,  that 
there  is  ground  for  surprise  in  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  their  fishermen 
aooually  betake  themselves  to  the  confines 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  cod-fishery.  It  seems  but 
natural  to  a  people  like  ourselves  that  En- 
glish ships  and  English  traders  should  be 
found  wherever  there  is  occupation  for 
them.  As  a  matter  'of  fact,  they  are 
everywhere  to  be  met  with.  But  in  these 
high  latitudes,  less  distant  from  the  shored 
of  England  than  from  those  of  France, 
we  not  only  find  large  numbers  of  French- 
men, but  we  discover  them  to  be  far  more 
numerous  than  the  men  of  any  other  na- 
tionality. During  the  fishing  season, 
there  are  for  every  English  vessel  in  Ice- 
landic waters  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  our 
Gallic  neighbors*  barks.  And  the  latter 
outnumber  those  of  all  other  nations  pres- 
ent in  the  proportions  of  at  least  five  to 
one.  Faskrud  Fiord  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  and  Patreks  Fiord  on  the 
western  side  resemble  in  May  Normandy 
seaports  in  the  aspect  of  the  seafaring  pop- 
nlation.  This  singular  disproportion  in 
the  nationality  of  the  immigrant  fishermen 
is  in  the  main  an  outcome  of  a  curious 
industry  which  has  grown  up  in  recent 
times  in  the  north  of  France  —  namely, 
the  furnishing  of  codfish  roe  as  bait  to  the 
sardine-fishers.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  procuring  of  this 
material  is  now  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
ieodiog  of  a  numerous  fieet  of  boats  to 
Iceland.  The  demand  for  bait  first  led 
those  interested  in  the  matter  to  have  re- 
course to  these  waters.  But  the  enter- 
prise, once  engaged  in,  afforded  an  oppor« 
tnnity  for  extending  the  fishing  industry 
of  the  north  of  France,  or  rather  for 
creating  a  new  one  for  the  benefit  of  that 
locality.  The  attention  of  speculative 
shipowners  was  speedily  attracted  to  this 
chance,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  promising  opportunity. 
Id  a  few  years  they  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  Iceland  cod-fishery  as   it    now 


exists,  an  important  adjunct  to  the  home 
industry.  The  enterprise  is  kept  up  by 
sending  out  annually  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  fleet  of  fishing  boats,  provisioned 
for  a  seven  months'  absence,  and  provided 
with  "runners,"  or  light  sailing-craft,  to 
bring  back  the  early  catches.  This  expe- 
dition has  become,  in  point  of  magnitude, 
the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
But  besides  its  great  and  gcowing  impor- 
tance as  a  commercial  undertaking,  it 
possesses  many  interesting  features,  and 
offers  a  picture  of  seafaring  life  not  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere. 

Nearly  all  the  ports  on  the  northern 
coast  of  France  take  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
boats  —  scarcely  less  than  half  the  entire 
gathering  —  are  sent  out  from  Dunkirk. 
Paimpol  follows  next  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance by  adding  forty-six  boats  to  the 
fieet  of  one  hundred  and  one  that  sailed 
from  the  former  port  last  year,  and  Binic 
takes  the  third  place  with  twenty-five 
boats.  The  number  is  swollen  by  the 
contributions  of  the  lesser  ports  along  the 
coast  down  to  Saint-Malo,  whence  comes 
a  goodly  addition  to  the  fieet.  The  entire 
expedition  was  in  1884  composed  of  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  sail,  a  number  less 
by  twenty-three  than  that  of  the  precding 
year.  This  circumstance  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  unsatisfactory  results 
of  the  season  of  1883.  The  boats,  which 
registered  in  the  aggregate  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  tons,  were 
manned  by  about  four  thousand  men. 

The  craft  composing  this  expedition  are 
owned  chiefly  by  men  who  give  their  at- 
tention almost  exclusively  to  this  distant 
fishing ;  some  of  them  despatch  annually 
two  or  three  of  their  larger  boats  to  the 
Newfoundland  coast.  They  are  ail  of  the 
schooner  or  the  lugger  class,  the  former 
greatly  predominating.  In  size  they  vary 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons.  Of  the  larger  burthen,  however, 
there  are  but  few,  these  being  the  new 
craft  which  the  owners  have  but  recently 
begun  to  build. 

The  equipment  of  these  fishing-boats, 
especially  the  provision  of  a  suitable  com- 
mander and  crew,  is  a  matter  demanding 
serious  consideration  and  involving  con- 
ditions not  easily  satisfied.  The  captains 
must  be  men  of  large  experience,  not 
merely  in  nautical  affairs  generally,  but 
also  in  the  navigation  of  the  Icelandic 
waters.  The  changeful  character  of  those 
stormy  climes  and  the  perilous  approaches 
to  the  refuges  in  the  fiords  make  it 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  bark  that 
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her  commander  be  well  informed  concern- 
ing these  circumstances ;  and  the  commer- 
cial success  of  the  undertaking  requires 
no  less  that  he  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  fishing-grounds,  and  possess  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  fish  fre- 
quenting them.  Moreover,  none,  whether 
chief  or  subordinate,  may  occupy  a  place 
in  these  boats  who  are  not  in  perfect 
health  and  of  "a  constitution  capable  of  en 
during  the  hardships  that  have  to  be  un- 
dergone and  the  unwholesome  influences 
that  are  allowed  to  prevail.  The  captains 
have  therefore  to  be  selected  from  among 
the  seamen  of  former  expeditions.  This 
limiting  of  the  choice  enhances  the  money 
value  of  their  services,  and  as  well  on  this 
account  as  on  that  of  the  privations  and 
risks  of  the  enterprise,  they  claim  and 
obtain  high  pay.  The  crews  are  composed 
partly  of  experienced  seamen  and  partly 
of  novices  who  engage  for  the  season, 
attracted  by  the  liberal  rate  of  payment, 
and  particularly  by  the  bounty  offered  in 
the  shape  of  an  advance  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  earnings.  Without  these 
inducements  it  would  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  men  needed  for  the  expedition. 
The  Frenchman  leaves  his  native  land 
with  extreme  reluctance  even  when  en- 
ticed by  fair  prospects.  But  when  he 
adds  to  the  sentiment  which  attaches  him 
to  his  home  the  recollection  of  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  of  a  former  voyage  to 
these  northern  seas,  he  is  not  to  be  easily 
prevailed  on  to  repeat  his  experiences. 
Hence  it  comes  about  that  the  fishermen 
of  this  expedition,  considered  apart  from 
the  regular  seamen,  have  to  be  largely  re- 
cruited each  year  from  among  the  peas- 
ants who  gain  a  hard  living  upon  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  sea.  Most  of  those 
who  join  are  urged  by  pressing  necessity; 
though  there  are,  of  course,  here  as  else- 
where, adventurous  spirits  who  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  es- 
caping from  the  monotonous  round  of  life 
into  which  they  were  born.  These  are 
the  men  who  continue  their  service  in  the 
fishery  year  after  year  till  they  attain  the 
rank  of  captain.  But  usually  the  deter- 
mining circumstance  is  some  debt  that 
weighs  heavily  upon  the  family,  or  the 
need  of  a  little  ready  money  to  enable  the 
possessor  to  start  in  life  on  his  own  ac- 
count with  the  long-desired  wife  of  his 
choice.  The  captain  who  is  seeking  to 
recruit  his  crew  for  the  coming  season 
repairs  on  Sunday  to  those  places  of  ren- 
dezvous where  In  every  village  the  youth 
of  the  locality  congregates.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  the  church  gates  shortly  after 


morning  service  affords  him  his  best 
chance.  He  there  makes  his  wants  known 
and  the  advantages  he  is  prepared  to  offer. 
He  quickly  perceives  if  there  be  one 
among  those  present  who  exhibits  an  in- 
terest in  his  proposals,  and  this  one  he 
singles  out  to  be  talked  at  through  the 
medium  of  the  rest  present;  for  he  is 
careful  to  abstain  from  addressing  his  re- 
marks to  the  interested  one.  In  this  he 
shows  no  small  degree  of  acuteness.  One 
after  another  he  sets  out  the  inducements 
he  has  to  offer.  He  usually  begins  by 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  coming  sea- 
son will  be  a  prosperous  and  a  pleasant 
one,  and  then  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
special  advantages  possessed  by  this 
year's  expedition,  always  ending  with  a 
glowing  account  of  the  liberal  payment  in 
this  service,  and  not  forgetting  to  make 
mention  of  the  money  in  advance.  The 
young  roan  for  whose  ears  all  this  was 
intended  is  set  dreaming  of  the  possibili- 
ties thus  opened  to  his  view.  Visions  of 
^aged  and  oppressed  parents,  it  may  be, 
relieved  from  the  clutches  of  a  hard  cred* 
itor,  of  a  widowed  mother  placed  in  more 
comfortable  circumstances,  or  of  a  neatly 
arranged  dwelling,  in  which  he  and  his 
present  sweetheart  figure  as  the  principal 
personages,  arise  in  his  mind.  The  re- 
cruiting captain  has  not  been  slow  to  read 
the  emotion  betrayed  in  the  young  man's 
countenance,  and  when  at  length  the  latter 
turns  to  him  for  further  information,  or 
lingers  behind  after  his  comrades  have 
gone  their  way,  he  is  prepared  to  follow 
up  his  advantage  promptly.  If  more  per- 
suasion is  needed  to  complete  his  work, 
he  bears  his  man  away  to  the  nearest 
cabaret,  where  he  again  assails  him  from 
the  side  on  which  success  seems  most 
easy  of  attainment.  Wine  does  the  rest, 
and  the  agreement  is  signed. 

About  the  middle  of  February  the  fleet 
is  ready  to  sail.  Each  contingent  lies  in 
its  own  port  awaiting  the  officers  of  the 
commission  de  visile,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
inspect  the  boats  immediately  previous  to 
their  departure.  This  official  inspection 
has  been  found  to  be  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  men ;  for  without  some 
check  of  this  kind  upon  their  doings, 
owners  might  be  tempted  to  send  out  boats 
unfit  for  the  voyage  and  insufficiently  pro- 
visioned. The  inspection  is  limited  to 
these  matters,  sanitary  arrangements  be* 
in|;  wholly  uncared  for.  Consequences  of 
this  neglect  are  to  be  seen  in  overcrowd- 
ing, and  in  the  lack  of  even  elementary 
cleanliness.  It  is  made  compulsory  on 
the  owners  to  provide  a  certain  allowance 
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of  ?rog  per  man,  and  the  captain  is  re- 
quired to  store  the  spirits  in  a  place 
inaccessible  to  his  crew.  The  common 
practice  is  to  store  the  larger  part  away 
beneath  the  salt  carried  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fish.  A  well-fiUed  medicine- 
chest,  with  a  book  of  instructions  for  use, 
also  forms  a  part  of  the  necessary  pro- 
visions for  each  boat.  All  these  things 
having  been  provided  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inspecting  officers,  and  duly  certified 
by  them  to  the  proper  authorities,  permits 
to  depart  are  delivered  to  the  captains. 
The  boats  then  put  to  sea,  and  the  whole 
assembled  fleet  sails  direct  to  Iceland. 

The  arrival  of  the  expedition  off  the 
coasts  of  Iceland  is  an  interesting  and  a 
pleasing-  event  to  the  natives.  Very 
friendly  relations  exist  between  these  and 
the  French  fishermen.  The  Frenchman, 
even  when  he  belongs  to  the  lower  class 
of  society,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
happy  art  of  making  hfmself  agreeable  to 
the  company  into  which  he  is  thrown,  and 
io  this  respect  he  compares  favorably  with 
the  men  of  other  nations  who  repair  to 
these  fishing-grouods.  The  Norwegians, 
who  are  the  near  neighbors  of  the  Iceland- 
ers, excite  much  jealousy  and  animosity 
by  their  imperious  bearing  and  disregard 
of  the  interests  of  the  Icelanders.  But 
their  French  visitors  adopt  a  conciliatory 
behavior  towards  them,  and  strictly  ob- 
serve their  laws  and  customs.  So  aesir 
ous  are  the  French  authorities  of  gaining 
and  retaining  the  good-will  of  the  Iceland- 
ers, that  during  the  season  a  gunboat  is 
stationed  at  Reykjavik  to  enforce  observ- 
ance of  all  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
For  this  reason,  while  the  Norwegians  are 
regarded  with  dislike  and  treated  with 
small  consideration,  the  French  are  heart- 
ily welcomed  and  are  left  free  to  fish  how 
and  where  they  will.  This  kindly  feeling 
shows  itself  conspicuously  in  cases  of 
shipwreck,  a  disaster  of  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence. The  su£Eerers  who  escape  are 
hospitably  received  and  tenderly  cared 
for.  When,  therefore,  the  sails  ot  the  ex- 
pedition appear  on  the  horizon,  and  the 
loog-deserted  offing  becomes  again  thickly 
dotted  with  the  tricolor-bearing  craft,  there 
is  much  rejoicing  among  the  dwellers 
along  the  coast,  and  every  opportunity 
is  taken  of  testifying  the  sincerity  of  their 
feelings  by  affording  whatever  aid  may  be 
needed. 

The  fishing-grounds  are  the  waters  off 
the  east,  south,  and  west  coaats.  The 
northern  water  is  usually  too  much  blocked 
with  ice  to  allow  of  safe  navigation  on  that 
side.  These  waters  are  deep,  and  the 
shores  of  the  island  generally  rise  precipi- 


tously, and  often  to  a  great  height.  But 
in  these  volcanic  rocks  there  are,  often  at 
short  intervals,  deep  clefts  through  which 
the  numerous  streams  from  the  interior 
flow  into  the  sea.  These  openings  widen 
out  inland  and  form  bays  sheltered  on  all 
sides,  where  a  safe  anchorage  may  be 
found  for  vessels  of  a  considerable  size. 
In  these  fiords,  the  approaches  to  which 
are  peculiarly  dangerous,  the  native  boats 
take  refuge,  and  the  larger  craft  of  the 
foreign  fishermen  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  shelter  whenever  the  exigencies  of 
the  season  render  a  retreat  into  harbor 
necessary.  During  the  period  of  the 
March  winds,  which  blow  with  great  vio- 
lence in  these  regions,  the  Icelanders  sel- 
dom venture  far  from  the  shelter  of  these 
fiords.  The  rough  season  begins  about 
the  middle  of  March  and  lasts  till  the 
middle  of  April.  This  is  a  very  danger- 
ous  time  both  to  the  natives  and  to  the 
foreign  fishermen  ;  for  though  the  former 
do  not  venture  far  from  the  protection  of 
their  rocky  inlets,  their  craft  are  too  small 
to  weather  a  storm  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion. The  risk  is  increased  by  the  thick 
mists  which  accompany  these  spring 
winds,  and  which  hide  the  rocky  coast 
from  view  till  the  bark  is  on  the  point  of 
be^ng  dashed  upon  it.  The  loss  of  life 
among  the  native  fishermen  during  this 
season  is  very  great.  Disasters  occur, 
too,  in  the  French  flotilla;  sometimes  sev- 
eral boats  are  lost,  and  it  is  rare  indeed 
that  all  return  to  the  ports  whence  they 
set  out.  The  boats  of  other  nations  usu- 
ally arrive  after  this  stormy  period,  and 
escape  the  great  risks  of  the  undertak- 
ing. 

The  fishing  season  is  divided  into  two 
periods.  The  first,  called  by  the  natives 
ver-tima^  begins  on  the  3rd  of  February 
and  lasts  till  the  12th  of  May.  The  com- 
mencement of  ver-tima  is  a  time  of  much 
pleasurable  excitement.  The  long,  rigor- 
ous, and  dark  winter  renders  most  out- 
door occupations  impracticable,  and  the 
first  day  of  the  fishing  season  is  looked 
forward  to  as  the  time  of  escape  from  the 
monotonous  life  within  doors.  The  men, 
especially  the  younger  members  of  the 
family,  flock  down  to  the  sea  from  their 
isolated  and  widely  scattered  huts,  leaving 
for  the  time  the  care  of  their  cattle  to  the 
women.  The  shores,  which  for  months 
have  been  deserted,  become  all  at  once 
alive  with  fishermen,  clad  in  their  sheep- 
skin dresses,  ready  toman  the  boats  lying 
prepared  to  receive  them.  The  dress 
gives  these  men  a  striking  but  not  unpic- 
turesque  appearance.  It  consists  wholly 
of  sheepskin  from  head  to  foot.    A  close- 
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fitting  cap  of  this  materia],  with  lappets 
for  the  ears,  leaves  only  the  face  exposed. 
When  on  the  head,  it  resembles  a  bonnet 
rather  than  a  cap.  A  jacket,  fitting  closely 
round  the  neclc«  descends  to  the  hips,  and 
is  tied  tightly  round  the  loins  over  the  band 
of  the  trousers  to  prevent  the  water  from 
getting  in  between  them.  The  trousers 
are  made  to  fit  the  leg  so  as  to  serve  as 
stockings  as  well;  and  the  shoes,  which 
are  of  the  same  material  as  the  rest  of 
the  dress,  are  tied  tightly  over  these.  A 
more  suitable  dress  could  hardly  be  de- 
signed. 

The  Icelanders  are  busily  occupied  in 
fishing  when  the  French  boats  arrive.  As 
the  first  period  of  the  season  is  already 
far  advanced,  the  latter  commence  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  they  have  notified  their 
presence  officially  to  the  governor  of  the 
island.  This  early  fishing  is  carried  on  in 
the  open  water  oft  the  southern  coast,  the 
ice  towards  the  north  and  the  approaching 
rough  season  rendering  it  unsafe  at  this 
time  of  the  year  to  fish  o£E  the  eastern  or 
the  western  coasts.  Most  of  the  boats 
make  at  once  for  Ingolfshdfthi,  and  start- 
ing thence  on  their  fishing  course,  sail 
slowly  round  to  the  south.  Arrived  there, 
they  lie  off  in  a  line  several  miles  long 
to  intercept  the  fish  as  they  come  in  to 
deposit  their  spawn.  Seen  from  the  land, 
they  form  a  striking  picture.  The  long, 
distant  line  of  black  hulls,  throwing  up 
their  slender  masts  and  spars  against  the 
background  of  the  leaden  grey  sky  beyond, 
has  in  the  dim  light  aphantom-iike  aspect 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  But  the  picture 
may  quickly  vanish.  Within  an  hour  all 
may  be  changed.  Suddenly  the  sails  are 
unfurled;  the  line  breaks  up;  and  the 
dark  hulls  of  the  vessels  grow  less  and 
less  distinct  as  they  recede  seaward. 
Heavy  grey  clouds  are  rolling  up  from  the 
south-east.  The  sea-birds  are  flying  wildly 
about,  and  returning  to  the  land.  A  storm 
is  coming  on.  In  a  few  minutes  the  boats 
are  lost  in  the  advancing  billows  of  cloud 
that  come  rolling  over  the  ruffled  surface 
of  the  water.  Nearer  and  nearer  they 
come,  hiding  everything  from  view  as  they 
approach.  A  furious  shrieking  gust  of 
wind,  a  sudden  darkness,  and  the  storm  is 
upon  us.  None  can  look  to  windward,  for 
the  snow  beats  into  the  face  with  blinding 
force;  nothing  can  be  seen  in  any  direc- 
tion save  the  thick  flying  flakes.  Woe  to 
the  boat  now  that  is  not  far  out  to  sea  or 
in  the  shelter  of  a  bay.  Sometimes  a  crew 
is  templed  to  linger  to  take  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  when  the  fish  bite  freely. 
The  consequence  is  almost  certain  de- 
struction.   These   storms   are   often  of 


long  duration.  As  soon  as  the  sky  baa 
cleared,  the  boats  return  to  resume  their 
former  positions  in  the  offing,  and  the 
picture  is  restored. 

The  work  on  board  one  of  these  boats 
is  of  the  most  arduous  character.  It  is 
carried  on  without  intermission  during 
the  continuance  of  fair  weather.  One 
third  of  the  crew  —  all  for  whom  there  is 
accommodation — sleep,  while  the  rest 
fish.  After  an  exposure  of  eighteen  hours 
to  the  cold  wind,  sleet,  and  spray,  they 
retire  to  rest  in  their  wet  clothes,  which 
are  often  not  changed  for  a  month  at  a 
time.  Their  dress  is  of  woollen  materials 
from  head  to  foot.  An  oilskin  cape  pro- 
tects the  shoulders,  and  beneath  is  worn 
a  kind  of  petticoat  of  the  same  material. 
The  hands  are  gloved,  partly  for  warmth, 
and  partly  to  protect  the  flesh  against  the 
abrading  action  of  the  stout  fishing-line 
which  is  constantly  running  through  them. 
The  line  is  provided  with  two  hooks,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  so  heavy  a 
fish  as  the  cod  cannot  be  hauled  on  board 
without  the  exertion  of  considerable  force. 
As  each  fish  is  removed  from  the  hook,  its 
tongue  is  cut  out  and  placed  in  a  leathern 
bag  as  a  record  of  the  number  caught 
These  labors  are  continued  till  the  I2tb 
of  May  brings  the  first  period  of  the  sea- 
son to  an  end,  when  the  boats  put  into  the 
fiords  for  a  few  days'  rest,  and  to  prepare 
for  the  second  period,  which  is  to  be 
passed  in  other  places. 

The  rest  is  much  needed,  for  by  this 
time  the  crews  are  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  exposure,  and  there  are  usually  many 
cases  of  sickness.  This  affords  the  cap- 
tains of  the  boats  an  opportunity  for 
turning  their  knowledge  of  medicine  to 
account;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
this  capacity  of  medical  advisers  they  do 
not  appear  to  advantage.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  an  excellently  drawn-up  manual 
of  instructions;  but  this  they  never  look 
at,  and,  acting  according  to  preconceived 
notions  of  medical  treatment,  the  outcome 
of  utter  ignorance,  they  prescribe  remedies 
that  would  hardly  occur  to  the  mind  of 
the  trained  practitioner.  The  result  is 
usually  unfortunate  for  the  sick,  whose 
only  chance  of  recovery  often  lies  in  the 
necessity  which  compels  their  medical 
attendant  to  close  his  chest  and  put  to  sea 
again  within  a.few  days.  Those  who  find 
themselves  unable  to  resume  work  are 
left  behind  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  a  low 
wooden  building  blackened  with  tar,  which 
the  French  authorities  have  provided  at 
Reykiavik  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  shipwrecked.    Here  they 
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remain  till  xafficiently  recovered  to  rejoin 
their  boats,  or  till  a  homeward-bound  ves- 
sel can  be  found  to  take  them  on  board. 
The  rest  of  the  crews  do  their  best  to 
keep  holiday  during;  these  days  on  shore, 
and  mingle  freely  with  the  native  fisher- 
men, who  vie  one  with  another  in  offering 
hospitality  to  their  visitors.  The  latter 
are  careful  to  retain  the  good-will  of  their 
entertainers.  On  this  head  the  captains 
of  the  French  boats  evince  much  anxiety, 
and  take  effective  measures  to  prevent  any 
malpractices  on  the  part  of  their  crews. 
The  chief  risk  of  offence  lies  in  the  temp- 
tation to  kill  the  eider  ducks,  which  are  so 
tame  that  they  may  be  stroked  with  the 
band,  and,  of  course,  picked  up  by  the 
fishermen  were  the  latter  so  minded.  If 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  ten  weeks 
these  men  have  eaten  hardly  any  other 
food  than  cods*  heads,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted  that  the  temptation  to  poach  is 
strong.  But  thanks,  perhaps,  to  a  vigilant 
watch,  infractions  of  the  bird  laws  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  fiords  roost  fre* 
qaented  during  this  interseasonal  period 
are  Faskrud  on  the  east  and  Patreks  on 
the  west;  these  are  crowded  with  the 
French  fishermen.  The  stranger  arriving 
at  these  times  might,  amid  the  clack  of 
sabots  and  the  nasal  sounds  of  the  Brit- 
tany/j/^Ttr,  easily  imagine  himself  in  one 
of  the  fishing-ports  of  the  northern  coast 
of  France.  But  these  days  of  rest  and 
relaxation  are  few.  The  second  fishing 
begins  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  by 
that  time  the  boats  must  be  again  at  sea. 

The  French  alone  share  with  the  Ice- 
landers the  first  fishing.  But  now  come 
craft  from  Norway,  from  England,  and 
even  from  America.  The  port  of  Grimsby 
annually  sends  some  twenty  boats.  This 
second  fishing  is  continued  till  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  as  the  summer 
advances  the  boats  work  their  way  round 
by  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
towards  the  north  of  the  island,  following 
the  track  of  the  fish.  About  the  end  of 
June  the  ice  begins  to  float  down  from 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  driving  the  fish 
southward,  and  enabling  the  fishermen 
who  venture  far  to  the  north  to  make  good 
catches  towards  the  end  of  the  season. 
In  favorable  weather  a  boat's  crew  will 
take  as  many  as  a  thousand  cod  a  day. 
Bat  the  work  is  sorely  hindered  by  storms 
even  in  the  summer.  Sometimes,  after 
searching  for  days  with  only  moderate 
success,  fish  are  found  in  plenty,  and  just 
as  the  "take"  is  becoming  good,  heavy 
thunder-clouds  appear  on  the  horizon,  and 
the  t)oats  have  to  be  put  out  to  sea. 
When  the  storm  is  over,  the  fish  are  oo 


longer  to  be  found.  The  total  number  of 
fish  taken  during  the  season  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  luck  of  the  crew,  from 
twenty  to  sixty  thousand. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  winter 
season  has  again  set  in,  and  fishing  is  at 
an  end.  The  boats  are  put  into  trim  for 
the  voyage  home,  and  the  fleet  assemble 
to  depart.  This  is  a  joyful  time  for  the 
crews,  who  have  endured  six  months  of 
indescribable  hardships  and  suffered  many 
enfeebling  privations.  The  want  of  bread 
is  severely  felt,  and  a  never-changing  fish 
diet,  consisting  solely  of  cods'  heads,  be- 
comes at  length  disgusting  to  the  palate. 
Though  the  voyage  home  in  the  heavily 
laden  boats  is  perilous  and  long,  it  is 
contemplated  with  almost  frantic  delight 
when  the  time  for  the  departure  arrives; 
and  adieu  is  bidden  to  the  shores  of  Ice- 
land without  one  feeling  of  regret. 

Geo.  G.  Andre.' 
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Scattered  along  the  fell  dales  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Lake  country  there  yet  lin- 
gers a  remnant  of  the  old-fashioned  yeo- 
men or  "statesmen."  These  are  a  hardy 
race,  and  possess  the  virtues  that  attach 
to  dwellers  in  a  hill  country.  Their  hold- 
ings are  mostly  sheep-farms,  and  each  has 
the  right  of  ''heaf "  for  four  or  five  hun- 
dred sheep  on  the  fells.  The  home  land 
consists  of  a  few  meadows  which  margin 
the  stream,  and  these  produce  abundant 
crops  of  hay  for  winter  use. 

The  dalesfolk  are  far  from  the  influence 
of  towns,  and  the  only  life  that  breaks  in 
upon  them  from  without  consists  of  the 
foxhounds  in  winter,  and  a  naturalist  in 
search  of  rare  mountain  plants  in  sum- 
mer. The  sheep  provide  their  chief  em- 
ployment and  the  principal  festivities  of 
the  year.  These  come  at  the  time  of 
washing  in  May,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
at  shearing.  The  houses  are  strongly 
built  and  of  stone,  and  seem  as  lasting  as 
the  hills  that  surround  them.  The  states- 
men rarely  migrate,  and  then  only  from 
one  valley  to  another.  And  so  it  some- 
times happens  that  their  deeper  emotions 
are  wakened  as  they  follow  up  the  moun- 
tain road  a  small,  straw-strewn  cart  bear- 
ing the  coffin  of  one  of  their  kin  ;  maybe 
some  woman  who  wedded  from  the  next 
valley,  and  is  now  to  be  laid  among  her 
own  people.  It  is  the  first  time  she  has 
gone  from  the  valley  since  she  entered  it  at 
twenty,  a  bride ;  she  died  at  ninety.   There 
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is  DO  poverty  in  the  dale,  oor  abundance. 
The  doors  of  the  houses  are  rarely  locked, 
and  simple  honesty  prevails.  The  peat 
fires  are  raked  at  nijjhts,  and  some  have 
never  been  extinguished  for  fifty  years. 
Wooden  latches  are  used,  and  the  most 
primitive  of  all  agricultural  implements. 
The  daughters  of  the  statesmen  in  many 
cases  spun  the  wool  of  their  small,  black- 
faced  sheep,  and  even  wove  it  into  cloth. 
Most  of  their  simple  wants  were  supplied 
by  themselves,  and  they  were  at  once  in- 
dustrious and  independent.  Whenever  it 
happened  that  one  of  the  lads  of  the  fam- 
ily was  ailing  or  sickly  it  was  deemed  wise 
**  to  breed  him  a  scholar ;  '*  and  from  the 
yeoman  class  the  great  bulk  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  clergymen 
were  drawn.  At  that  time  good  grammar 
schools  were  not  uncommon  in  the  north, 
and  attached  to  these  were  (for  the  time) 
valuable  exhibitions  at  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  names  of  many  of  the 
men  at  the  head  of  these  schools  are  re- 
membered at  the  present  day.  But  in  the 
northern  dales  the  lot  of  the  clergy  and 
the  routine  of  their  lives  was  hard  almost 
beyond  belief.  Macaulay's  description  of 
the  parsons  of  this  period  is  not  a  whit 
exaggerated,  and,  although  a  generaliza- 
tion, might  have  stood  for  the  picture  of 
many  a  northern  priest.  Then,  he  tells 
us,  not  one  living  in  fiftv  enabled  the 
incumbent  to  bring  up  a  Umily  comfort- 
ably ;  and  as  the  latter  grew  upon  him  his 
parsonage  and  his  cassock  became  more 
and  more  beggarly.  To  obtain  even  the 
necessaries  of  life  he  tilled  the  glebe,  fed 
swine,  and  loaded  dung-carts.  **  Nor  did 
his  utmost  exertions  always  prevent  the 
bailiffs  from  taking  his  concordance  and 
his  inkstand  in  execution."  His  books 
and  his  wants  alike  were  few,  and  the 
latter  were  sometimes  supplied  from  the 
kitchen  of  the  great  house  in  broken 
meats  and  ale.  His  sons  worked  in  the 
fields,  and  his  girls  went  out  to  hired  ser- 
vice. 

This  state  of  the  clergy  must  have  con- 
tinued long,  for  even  a  century  later  it 
would  hardly  seem  to  have  improved. 
Many  a  keen  intellect  must  have  rusted 
under  the  influence  of  its  depressing  en- 
vironment, the  soul  being  pinched  as  well 
as  the  body.     Let  us  take  a  specific  case. 

This  **poore  parsoun"  was  born  in 
1709,  and,  being  the  youngest  of  twelve 
and  sickly,  was  according  to  the  custom 
mentioned  "  bred  a  scholar.*'  He  was 
first  a  teacher,  then  ordained  —  to  the 
smallest  chapel  and  the  smallest  living  in 
EneKind.  The  former  would  have  been 
difficult  of  identification  as  an  ecclesiasti- 


cal structure  had  it  not  been  for  the  bell, 
the  yew-trees,  and  the   few  graves  that 
surrounded  it.     His  "  living  "  he  eked  out 
in  many  ways  —  all  of  them  honest  if  not 
dignified.     He  tilled  the  glebe,  taught  a 
school,  labored  for  the  neighboring  farm- 
ers, spun   and  knitted   the   wool   of   bis 
Herdwicks,  made  the  wills  and  conducted 
the  limited  correspondence  of  the  whole 
parish.     At  this  period  he  lived  by  a  moun- 
tain tarn;  and  here  he  taught  the  inhak>- 
itants  to  net  the  lake  for  trout  and  char- 
and  for  each  draught  of  fishes  this  latter- 
day  Peter  was  rewarded  with  the  sum  of 
one  halfpenny.    After  being  once  trans- 
ferred from  his  original  living  he  attained 
the  acme  of  his  ambition  —  the  ministry 
of  his  native  vale.    Soon  after  this  he 
married  a  wife  with  a  fortune  of  ;£4o;  and 
the  lady  he  would  seem  to  have  chosen 
after  the  manner  that  the  wife  of  good  Dr. 
Primrose  chose  her  wedding  gown.     His 
wife^s  fortune  and  chest  of  fine  linen  do 
not  appear  to  have  demoralized  him,  for 
he  remained  in  those  habits  of  thrift  and 
hard  industry  in  which  he  had  been  long 
schooled.     For  eight  hours  a  day  he  con- 
tinued to  teach,  seated  at  his  spinning- 
wheel    the   while.    These    lessons    were 
conducted  within  the  communion  rails,  he 
using  the  table  for  a  desk.     At  this  time, 
too,  he  was  notary  public,  and  knew  the 
affairs  of  every  one  of  his  parishioners. 
He  tilled  his  own  garden,  kept  a  couple  of 
cows,  and  had  right  of  pasturage  on  the 
common  for  a  flock  of  felt  sheep.      He 
added  to  his  glebe  a  portion  of  ground 
which  he  rented,  and  did  alt  the  drudgery 
its  working  demanded.     At  busy  times,  of 
washing  the  sheep  in  the  fell  becks,  at 
shearing,  and  at  haymaking,  he  went  out 
to  assist  his  neighbors,  and  in  this  way 
added  to  his  income  in  kind.    Those  who 
lived  nearest  gave  a  certain  quantity  of 
hay  for  each  day  of  labor,  while  those 
further  away   contributed    fleeces.    The 
collection  of  these  was  left  to  the  least 
busy  part  of  the  year ;  and  in  his  excur- 
sions among  the  hills  he  was  alwa3*s  ac- 
companied by  an  old  white  galloway  — 
the  fleeces  were  carried  on  its  back  cross- 
wise in  panniers.     In  all  these  little  mat- 
ters in  which  the  parson  assisted  he  was 
more  dexterous  than  his  neighbors.    The 
following  is  a  picture  of  the  old  man  by  one 
who  visited  him  at  his  home :  — 

*'  I  found  him  sitting  at  the  bead  of  a 
large  square  table,  such  as  is  commonly 
used  in  this  country  by  the  lower  class  of 
people,  dressed  in  a  coarse  blue  frock 
trimmed  with  black  horn  buttons,  a 
checked  shirt,  a  leathern  strap  about  his 
neck  for  a  stock,  a  coarse  aproD^  and  a 
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pair  of  great  wooden-soled  shoes  plated 
with  iron  to  preserve  them  (what  we  call 
clo^s).  with  a  child  upon  his  knee,  eating 
his  breakfast.  His  wife  and  the  remain- 
der of  bis  children  were  some  of  them  en- 
gas:ed  in  waiting  upon  each  other;  the 
rest  in  teazingand  spinning  wool,  at  which 
trade  he  is  a  great  proficient ;  and,  more- 
over, when  it  is  made  ready  for  sale,  he 
will  lay  it  by  sixteen  or  thirty-two  pounds 
weight  upon  his  back,  and  on  foot,  seven 
or  eight  miles,  will  carry  it  to  market,  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  I  was  not  much 
surprised  at  all  this,  as  you  may  possibly 
be,  having  heard  a  great  deal  of  it  related 
before.  But  I  must  confess  myself  as- 
tonished with  the  alacrity  and  the  good- 
humor  that  appeared  both  in  the  clergy- 
man and  his  wife,  and  more  so  at  the 
sense  and  ingenuity  of  the  clergyman  him- 
self." 

Although  generous,  the  parson's  econ- 
omy was  as  wonderful  as  his  industry. 
He  supplied  messes  of  broth  to  those  from 
a  distance  who  came  to  attend  service  on 
Sundays,  and  he  also  sold  them  ale.  For 
this  worthy  kept  a  country  inn,  and  in  the 
matter  of  ale  discriminated  as  follows : 
That  which  was  drunk  on  the  premises 
was  charged  at  4//.  a  quart,  whilst  the  same 
swallowed  on  the  road  or  in  the  church- 
yard was  only  ^d.  It  will  not  be  wondered 
at  when  we  say  that  the  good  man  refused 
absolutely  to  have  dealings  with  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  because  that  **sti£E- 
oecked  generation  have  some  out-of-the- 
way  and  inconvenient  notions  about  the 
propriety  of  paying  Church  dues."  All 
this  took  place  at  the  third  benefice  at 
which  he  was;  and  here  he  stayed  for 
sixty-six  years.  During  this  time  he 
brought  up  well,  educated,  and  established 
in  life  a  large  family,  and  died  in  1802  at 
the  age  of  ninety-three.  He  left  behind 
him  ^2,000  and  a  large  quantity  of  linen 
aod  woollen  cloth  made  by  himself,  most 
of  which  was  spun  during  his  before-men- 
tiooed  teaching  hours  and  within  the 
communion  rails  of  his  little  church. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ANDORRA. 

The  tiny  republic  of  Andora  is  very 
much  like  a  volcano.  For  years  it  goes 
staidly  on  in  its  sleepy,  exclusive  fashion, 
entirely  forgotten  by  the  world  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  Then  there  happens  a 
sadden  eruption  in  the  guise  of  a  minia- 
ture revolution,  and  Europe  looks  on  with 


amused  interest  until  the  storm  in  a  tea- 
cup has  subsided.  Usually  these  revolu- 
tions grow  out  of  some  disputed  question 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  sister  republic 
of  France  and  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  the 
two  suzerains  of  the  Andorrans;  but  oc- 
casionally the  differences  are  internal,  and 
are  only  adjusted  after  a  very  extensive 
consumption  of  ammunition  and  the  effu- 
sion of  a  few  thimblefuls  of  gore.  No 
Andorran  has  died  in  the  field  within. liv- 
ing memory.  There  was  a  terrible  revo- 
lution in  1881,  and  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought.  Six  hundred  men  were  engaged, 
and  for  six  or  seven  hours  the  hills  re- 
sounded to  the  crack  of  the  Remingtons. 
The  firing  was  point  blank,  the  distance 
between  the  combatants  never  being  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  When 
the  carnage  was  over  neither  side  had  a 
man  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  Who 
were  the  victors  has  been  forgotten.  The 
present  dispute  is  comparatively  trivial; 
but  the  Andorrans  are  somewhat  excita- 
ble (they  are  Catalonians  by  blood),  and 
there  may  yet  be  doings  as  savage  as  these 
of  1881. 

Although  the  world  knows  so  little 
about  it,  Andorra  is  an  independent  State, 
and  in  the  *'Almanach  de  Gotha"  it  is 
given  three-quarters  of  a  page  all  to  itself. 
The  Vale  of  Andorra  —  and  "there  is  not 
in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet"  — 
is  surrounded  by  the  Pyrenees;  on  the 
French  side  it  adjoins  the  department  of 
Ari^ge,  and  on  the  Spanish  side  the  prov- 
ince of  Lerida.  The  nearest  easily  acces- 
sible point  is  the  town  of  Foix;  but  it  is 
only  in  summer  that  the  scene  of  Hal^vy*s 
comic  opera  can  be  reached  from  France. 
From  the  Spanish  side  communication  is, 
however,  always  open.  The  territory  of 
the  republic  is  some  seventeen  miles  long 
by  fifteen  wide;  but  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty exists  regarding  its  population, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  as  low  as 
four  thousand  and  as  high  as  eighteen 
thousand.  Probably  it  is  about  ten  thou- 
sand. The  Andorrans  plume  themselves 
mightily  upon  the  antiquity  of  their  form 
of  government.  Their  ancestors  were  dis- 
creet enough  to  assist  Louis  le  Ddbon- 
naire,  son  of  Charlemagne,  to  capture  the 
city  of  Urgel;  in  return  wherefor  he 
granted  them  a  charter  of  independence, 
which  is  still  proudly  preserved  in  an 
iron  chest  fastened  by  six  locks  —  one  for 
each  parish  in  the  republic.  When  he 
succeeded  his  father,  Louis  made  over 
one-half  of  his  suzerain  rights  to  the 
prince'bishop  of  Urgel;  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  "dual  control,"    He  re- 
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tained,  however,  one-half  of  the  tithes, 
which,  QDtil  the  Andorran  revolution  of 
1842,  abolished  them,  were  always  known 
as  the  Carlovingian  tax.  This  is  the 
most  momentous  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  history  of  the  republic  during 
the  last  thousand  years.  The  annual  trib- 
ute paid  to  France  is  j£%S  6s.  &/.,  and  to 
the  Bishop  of  Urgel  £^s  ys,  6d.  The 
twenty-iour  members  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil, in  whom  the  supreme  government  is 
vested,  are  nominated  for  four  years  by 
four  heads  of  families  in  each  of  the  six 
parishes.  The  Council  is  presided  over 
by  a  first  syndic,  assisted  by  a  second 
syndic.  The  first  syndic  is  the  president 
of  the  republic  —  or  rather  of  "  the  valleys 
and  sovereignties  of  Andorra,"  as  it  is 
styled  in  all  State  documents.  Justice  is 
administered  by  a  civil  judge  and  two 
captain  magistrates;  the  latter  are  also 
joint  generalissimos  of  the  national  army, 
which  consists  of  all  the  able-bodied  men 
within  the  republic.  The  judge  is  ap- 
pointed by  France  and  the  Bishop  of 
Urgel  alternately,  and  each  suzerain  nom- 
inates a  captain  magistrate.  The  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel  is 
peculiar.  For  four  months  of  the  year  he 
can  make  appointments,  as  of  right,  to 
cures  of  souls;  but  during  the  other  eight 
months  his  nominations  must  be  ratified 
by  the  pope. 

When  the  air  is  clear  of  revolution  An- 
dorra is  a  happy  valley  indeed.  There 
are  no  written  laws ;  every  man  is  bound 
by  his  honor  —  a  truly  Spanish  arrange- 
ment. Serious  crimes  are  practically  un- 
known, and  during  the  last  hundred  years 
only  one  criminal  has  been  pushed  over 
the  precipice  on  the  Catalonian  border  — 
that  being  the  Andorran  form  of  capital 
punishment.  Education  is  gratuitous; 
lawyers  are  unknown  ;  and  no  man's  land 
is  mortgaged.  This  little  territory  is  the 
paradise  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  for 
many  properties  have  belonged  to  the  an- 
cestors of  their  present  owners  for  eight 
hundred  years.  Beyond  Magna  Charta 
and  the  records  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  the  Slate  archives  are  exceedingly 
meagre ;  for  in  a  land  where  the  pledge  of 
honor  has  been  observed  with  such  scru- 
pulous nicety  there  is  little  necessity  for 
wastingtime  by  putting  things  in  the  bond. 
The  General  Council  meets  in  the  city 
of  Andorra  every  Sunday  and  holiday. 
The  sessions  are  held  in  the  Domus 
Consilii,  Sedes  justitise,  a  very  ancient 
piece  of  architecture  adorned  with  the 
sovereign  arms  of  the  republic.  Tfiis  and 
the  old  church  near  by  are  the  only  two 
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buildings  of  interest  in  the  country.  A 
meeting  of  the  Council  is  a  most  pictur- 
esque sight.  The  members  arrive  with 
the  utmost  punctuality,  and  are  all  arraved 
alike  in  grey  knee-breeches,  red  woollen 
waistcoats,  light-blue  stockings,  shoes 
with  silver  buckles,  black  silk  cravats, 
and  cocked  hats.  Over  all  they  wear 
long  black  mantles  lined  with  crimson. 
The  captain  magistrates  are  arrayed,  like 
Hamlet,  in  black  velvet;  and,  in  virtue  of 
their  position  as  judges  and  commanders 
of  the  forces,  they  alone  of  all  subjects  of 
the  republic  wear  swords.  Nearly  every 
decision  is  arrived  at  unanimously,  ana 
the  debates,  if  reported  at  so  much  per 
folio,  would  not  keep  a  shorthand  writer 
in  pencils  and  note-books.  The  Domus 
Consilii  is  at  once  legislative  chamber, 
town-hall,  prison,  school,  and  hotel ;  for  it 
contains  a  large  dormitory,  in  which  coun- 
cillors from  a  distance  sleep  when  stress 
of  weather  prevents  their  immediate  re- 
turn home.  The  average  Andorran  toilet 
is  a  much  less  brilliant  affair  than  that  of 
members  of  the  Council.  Spanish  ideas 
of  cleanliness  prevail,  and  it  is  not  usual 
—  except  among  the  half-dozen  noble 
families  —  to  sleep  in  sheets.  Indeed, 
save  on  State  occasions,  when  he  brings 
out  his  finery,  the  citizen  of  the  Andorran 
republic  is  a  somewhat  sordid  person. 
When  there  is  a  great  function,  however, 
he  considers  it  due  to  himself  that  he 
should  make  a  brave  show.  The  inaligu- 
ration  of  a  captain  magistrate  is  one  of 
these  State  ceremonials.  H  the  new  offi- 
cial be  of  Spanish  nomination,  he  must 
kiss  the  frontier  soil  of  the  republic  and 
swear  to  observe  the  charter.  If  he  be 
the  delegate  of  France,  he  is  led  on  horse- 
back across  **the  valleys  and  sovereign- 
ties of  Andorra."  Then  mass  is  sung  to 
the  Council  Chamber,  the  captain  magis- 
trates kneeling,  the  members  of  the 
Council  standing.  The  ceremonial  of  the 
day  concludes,  as  in  less  conservative 
countries,  with  a  banquet,  at  which  the 
liqueurs  and  bonbons  are  provided  by  the 
French  delegate.  The  Andorrans  are 
said  to  be  very  hospitable;  but  they  are 
sufficiently  unsophisticated  to  be  suspi- 
cious  of  tourists,  whose  ways  are  dark 
and  mysterious  to  them.  Andorra  is 
presumably  the  only  civilized  State  in  the 
world  without  a  newspaper.  It  o£Eers  a 
peculiarly  promising  field  to  enterprising 
journalists  who  can  write  Spanish ;  for, 
although  firearms  are  almost  too  plentiful, 
there  is  not  a  marksman  in  the  republic 
who  can  hit  a  cow  standing  at  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards. 
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FROM  "UANNEE  TERRIBLE." 


"Moi-mdnie,  un  jour,  apr^  la  mort,  je  connattrai." 

Victor  Hugo. 

Myself  shall  one  day,  after  death,  be  taught 

My  unknown  destiny ; 
And    bend    o'er  you  from  realms    celestial, 
fraught 

With  dawn  and  mystery. 

Shall  learn,  why  exiled;  why  a  shroud  was 
thrown 

Over  your  chiIdhood*8  sense ; 
And  why  my  justice  and  my  love  alone 

To  all  seem  an  offence. 

Shall  learn  why,  as  you  gaily  carolled  songs, 

O'er  my  funereal  head,  — 
Mine,  to  whom  pity  for  all  woe  belongs,  — 

Such  gloomy  darkness  spread* 

Why  upon  me  the  ruthless  shadows  lie ; 

Why  all  these  hecatombs; 
Why  endless  winter  wraps  me  round  ;  and  why 

I  flourish  over  tombs. 

Why  such  wars,  tears,  and  misery  should  be ; 

Why  things  with  grief  replete ; 
Why  God  willed  me  to  &  a  cypress-tree, 

While  you  were  roses  sweet. 
Blackwood* •  MagaziiM.  J.  P.  M. 


ALMOND-BLOSSOM. 

At  last  I  draw  the  veil  aside. 
Come,  darling,  full  of  wifely  pride, 

And  see  my  finished  work ; 
Lift  up  those  cloudless  eyes  of  thine. 
Deep  wells  of  happiness  divine. 

Wherein  no  shadows  lurk. 

Look  at  the  canvas.    Dear,  like  thee, 
My  pictured  maid  is  fair  to  see. 

Like  thine,  her  eyes  are  blue ; 
Like  thine,  the  clusters  of  her  hair 
Wave  golden  on  a  forehead  fair ; 

She  looks,  as  thou  art,  true. 

Like  thee,  she  wears  a  robe  of  white. 
Like  thine,  her  smile,  as  sunshine  bright. 

Doth  all  her  face  illume. 
Thy  perfect  parallel,  she  stands 
Loose-holding  in  her  slender  hands 

A  branch  of  almond-bloonu 

Ah,  wife !  that  tinted  almond-flower  ! 
Dost  thou  remember  that  dark  hour 

Of  anguish,  long  ago, 
When  I,  with  all  the  world  at  strife. 
Heart-sick  of  labor,  tired  of  life, 

Was  vanquished  by  my  woe  ? 

Dost  thou  remember  how  I  spake 
Rash  words  of  God,  and  tried  to  break 

The  spirit  from  the  clay  ? 
How  now  ?    Thy  tears  fall  down  like  rain ; 
Thou  wast  the  braver  of  the  twain. 

Dear  heart,  on  that  dark  day. 


The  cold  spring  twilight  filled  the  room, 
I  saw  thee  standing  in  the  gloom. 

Thy  girlish  cheek  grown  white; 
The  tears  of  pity  in  thine  eyes. 
Without  a  murmur  of  surprise, 

Or  tremor  of  affright. 

And  in  thine  hand  an  almond-spray ; 
God  gave  thee  words  of  hope  to  say 

To  me  in  ray  dark  hour ; 
I  know  not  now  what  words  they  were, 
I  know  I  blessed  thee,  standing  there. 

Holding  the  almond-flower. 

And  when  the  storm  was  overpast. 
And  I  could  meet  thine  eyes  at  last, 

Thy  gentle  hand  laid  down 
As  gage  of  hope,  the  almond  spray, 
So  on  life's  dreadest,  dreariest  day 

I  won  love's  golden  crown. 

And  now  the  budding  year  doth  bring 
New  hopes,  like  almond-flowers  in  spring, 

That  deck  the  branches  bare ; 
Foretelling  summer  days  to  come. 
The  blossom-time  of  heart  and  home, 

A  perfect  life  and  fair. 

But  lo  1  the  picture  —  it  is  thine. 
Love,  let  it  be  a  sacred  sign 

Of  all  thou  art  to  me : 
Far  more  than  wife,  far  more  than  love. 
And  only  God  in  heaven  above 

Can  pay  my  debt  to  thee ! 

All  The  Year  Rooim). 


tt 


ON  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  MY  FRIEND, 

AT  WHOSE  FUNERAL  I  WAS  YESTERDAY  PRES- 
ENT, IN  THE  CEMETERY  OF  FASSV,  i6tH 
JUNE,  1832." 

"  II  descend  ce  cercueil  I  et  let  roses  sans  laches.'* 

Chateau  BRiANO. 

The  bier  descends,  strewn  with  the  snow-white 
rose, 
A  father's  tribute  in  this  tearful  hour. 
Earth,  thou  didst  bear  them :  now  in  thee  re* 
pose 
Young  maiden  and  young  flower ! 

Ne'er  to  this  world  profane  let  them  return, 
Where  mourning,  anguish,  and  misfortane 
lower ; 
The  storm  doth  crush,  the  sun  doth  fade  and 
burn 
Young  maiden  and  young  flower  I 

Thou  slumberest,  poor  Elise  1    Thy  years  how 
fewl 
No  more  thou  fearest  the  day^s  scorching 
power; 
Their  morn  hath  dosed,  still  fresh  with  heav- 
enly dew,  — 
Young  nuiden  and  young  flower  I 
Bladcwood's  Magaxine.  J«  P«  M« 
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From  The  Coateinpoiary  Review. 
NEWMAN   AND  ARNOLD. 

II. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD.* 

The  differeoce  between  the  intellectual 
aod  moral  atmospheres  which  seems  to 
have  been  breathed  by  Newman  and  Ar- 
Dold  is  so  astonishing  that  one  can  hardly 
realize  that,  for  sixty-four  years  at  least, 
they  have  been,  what  they  still  are,  con- 
temporaries. Bunyan,  whose  "Pilgrim's 
Progress**  was  published  in  1678,  says  of 
his  dream :  ^  I  espied  a  little  before  me  a 
cave,  where  two  giants,  Pope  and  Pagan, 
dwelt  in  old  time,  by  whose  power  and 
tyranny  the  men  whose  bones,  blood, 
ashes,  etc.,  lay  there,  were  cruelly  put  to 
death.  But  by  this  place  Christian  went 
vithoQt  much  danger,  whereat  I  somewhat 
wondered;  but  I  have  learnt  since  that 
Pagan  has  been  dead  many  a  day ;  and  as 
for  the  other,  though  he  be  yet  alive,  he 
is,  by  reason  of  age,  and  also  of  the  many 
shrewd  brushes  that  he  met  with  in  his 
younger  days,  grown  so  crazy  and  stiff  in 
his  joints,  that  he  can  now  do  little  more 
than  sit  in  his  cave*s  mouth,  grinning  at 
pil};rims  as  they  go  by,  and  biting  his 
oaiis  because  he  cannot  come  at  them." 
That  appeared  two  hundred  and  eight 
years  ago;  and  yet  here  have  I  been  lec- 
turing to  you  on  one  great  man  who  has 
civen  io  his  hearty  adhesion  to  one  of 
these  giants  after  years  qi  meditative  hes- 
itation, while  the  second  has  been  made 
captive  —  I  will  not  say  by  the  other  giant 
risen  from  the  grave,  for  P  heartily  admit 
that  mach  of  Mr.  Arnold's  spirit  is  dis- 
tinctively Christian  —  but  at  least  by  a 
SQCcessor  who  has  in  him  more,  I  think, 
of  Pagan,  than  of  Bunyan's  Christian 
lore.  What  a  curious  light  is  this  on  Mr. 
Arnold's  doctrine  of  the  Zeit^eist^  the 
"time-spirit,**  which  he  so  much  admires. 
In  lecturing  to  you  in  this  place  on  But- 
ler, he  said  of  the  ♦•Analogy:"  "The 
great  work  on  which  such  immense  praise 
has  been  lavished  is,  for  all  real  intents 
and  purposes  now,  a  failure ;  it  does  not 
serve.  It  seemed  once  to  have  a  spell 
and  a  power ;  but  the  Zeitgeist  breathes 

*  Reid  to  ttie  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institutioo 
00  i9ih  Febnuryi  1886. 


upon  it,  and  we  rub  our  eyes,  aod  it  has 
the  spell  and  the  power  no  longer."  And 
in  another  place  he  has  said:  "  The  Spirit 
of  Time  is  a  personage  for  whose  opera- 
tions I  have  the  greatest  respect ;  what- 
ever he  does  is  in  my  opinion  of  the 
greatest  effect."  Well,  is  it  so  very 
great  after  all?  The  Zeitgeist  breathed 
upon  Bunyan  and  made  him  believe  that 
paganism  was  dead  forever,  and  the  pa- 
pacy in  its  dotage.  It  breathes  upon  us 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  while  some 
of  its  children  rub  thteir  eyes,  and  find 
that  Giant  Pope  is  the  true  sponsor  for 
revelation  after  all,  others  of  them  rub 
their  eyes,  and  find  that  Giant  Pagan  is 
still  in  his  youth ;  that  there  is  indeed  no 
revelation,  and  that  Christianity,  so  far  as 
it  is  true  at  all,  is  a  truth  of  human  nature, 
not  of  theology.  To  my  mind  the  Zeit' 
geist  is  a  will-o*-the-wisp,  who  misleads 
us  at  least  as  much  he  enlightens.  In 
the  scene  on  the  Brocken  in  Goethe's 
"Faust,"  the  will-o'-the-wisp,  when  or- 
dered by  Mephistopheles  —  who  also,  we 
may  remember,  has  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  the  Zeitgeist — to  conduct  them 
to  the  summit,  replies :  — 

So  deep  my  awe,  I  trust  I  may  succeed 

My  fickle  nature  to  repress  indeed ; 

But  zigzag  is  my  usual  course,  you  know. 

And  that,  I  think,  might  very  justly  be 
said  of  Mr.  Arnold's  time-spirit.  Its  usual 
course  is  zigzag.  It  breathes  on  us,  and 
we  can  00  longer  see  a  truth  which  was 
clear  yesterday.  It  breathes  again,  and 
like  invisible  ink  held  to  the  fire,  the  truth 
comes  out  again  in  all  its  brightness. 
However,  the  drift  of  all  this  is,  that  Mr. 
Arnold,  while  he  sees  much  which  Cardi- 
nal Newman  has  neglected,  has  certainly 
neglected  much  which  Cardinal  Newman 
sees,  till  they  seem  to  live  in  worlds  as 
different  as  their  countenances.  On  the 
one  countenance  are  scored  the  indelible 
signs  of  what  a  great  Jewish  prophet  calls 
**the  Lord's  controversy ;"  on  the  other, 
whose  high,  benignant  brow  rises  smooth 
and  exulting  above  a  face  of  serene  confi- 
dence, there  sits  the  exhilaration  which 
speaks  of  difficulties  surmounted  and  a 
world  that  is  either  fast  coming,  or  in  the 
thinker's  opinion  must  soon  come,  over 
to  his  side.    Mr.  Arnold  is  a  master  of 
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the  grand  style.  He  has  the  port  of  a 
great  teacher.  He  derives  from  his  fa- 
ther, the  reformer  of  Rugby,  that  energy 
of  purpose  which  makes  itself  felt  in  a 
certain  authority  of  tone.  You  would 
never  dream  of  applying  to  him  Words- 
worth's fine  lines,  — 

The    intellectual    power  through  words  and 

things 
Goes  sounding  on  its  dim  and  perilous  way. 

Rather  would  his  churches  —  for  in  some 
sense  Mr.  Arnold  may  be  said  to  have 
churches  of  his  own  —  quote  the  famous 
line  — 

Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce,  auspice  Teucro. 

He  has  succeeded  in  almost  becoming 
himself  what  he  has  delineated  in  Goethe : 

For  he  pursued  a  lonely  road. 

His  eyes  on  Nature's  plan  : 
Neither  made  man  too  much  a  God, 

Nor  God  too  much  a  man. 

Certainly  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  fallen  into 
the  latter  error,  whether  into  the  former 
or  not.  He  seems  to  have  no  doubts  or 
difficulties  in  steering  his  course.  He 
can  eviscerate  the  Bible,  and  restore  its 
meaning'  with  the  supernatural  person- 
ality excluded.  He  can  show  you  how 
to  evolve  the  Decalogue  from  the  two 
primitive  instincts  of  human  nature.  He 
can  reconcile  Isaiah  with  the  time-spirit, 
and  teach  us  to  read  him  with  excep- 
tional delight.  He  can  show  the  Puri- 
tans what  they  might  gain  from  the  chil- 
dren of  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  spirit 
wherever  it  still  exists,  what  it  should 
learn  from  the  Puritans.  Take  up  the 
volume  of  his  "  Prose  Passages  "  —  and  I 
know  no  book  fuller  of  fascinating  read- 
ing—and you  will  find  in  it  the  rebukes 
which  cultivated  Germany  administers  to 
English  Philistines,  the  rebukes  which 
conservative  good  taste  addresses  to 
rash  reformers,  and  the  rebukes  which 
brooding  self-knowledge  delivers  to  super- 
ficial politicians.  You  will  learn  there 
how  Ireland  would  have  been  dealt  with 
by  statesmen  who  dive  beneath  the  sur- 
face ;  and  even  how  helpless  and  impo- 
tent is  popular  foreign  policy  in  the  hands 
of  a  minister  guided  by  middle-class  opin- 
ion. And  when  you  have  learned  from 
his  prose  how  keen  and  shrewd  be  is  as 


an  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  his  day, 
you  may  turn  to  his  poetry,  and  lose  your- 
self in  wonder  at  the  truth  and  delicacy  of 
his  vision,  the  purity  of  his  sympathies, 
the  mellow  melancholy  of  his  regret,  and 
the  irrepressible  elation  which  underlies 
even  that  regret  itself.  I  think  him  so 
very  great  a  poet  that  I  will  keep  what  I 
have  to  say  on  his  poetry  to  the  last ;  but 
I  must  begin  by  referring  to  his  more  di- 
rect teaching,  and  especially  to  that  teach* 
ing  which  implicitly  accepts  from  science 
the  exhortation  to  believe  nothing  which 
does  not  admit  of  complete  verification, 
and  which  is  intended  to  find  for  our  age 
a  truly  scientific  substitute  for  the  theol- 
ogy of  which  the  breath  of  the  Zeitgeist 
has  robbed  us. 

We  must  remember,  then,  that  though 
Mr.  Arnold  proposes  to  demonstrate  for 
us  the  truthfulness  and  power  of  the  Bible, 
he  commences  by  giving  up  absolutely 
the  assumption  that  there  is  any  Divine 
being  who  thinks  and  loves  revealed  io 
the  Bible  —  a  proposition  for  which  he 
does  not  consider  that  there  is  even  **a 
low  degree  of  probability.'*  One  natu- 
rally asks,  "Well,  then,  what  remains  that 
can  be  of  any  use  ?  *'  Does  not  the  Bible 
profess,  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  to 
be  the  revelation  of  a  Being  who  thinks 
about  man  and  loves  htm,  and  who,  be- 
cause he  thinks  about  man  and  loves 
him,  converses  with  him,  manifests  to 
him  his  own  nature  as  well  as  man's  true 
nature,  and  insists  "thou  shalt  be  holy 
because  I  am, holy."  Mr.  Arnold,  how- 
ever, is  not  at  all  staggered  by  this.  He 
holds  that  "we  very  properly  and  natu- 
rally make"  God  a  being  who  thinks  and 
loves  "in  the  language  of  feeling;"  but 
this  is  an  utterly  unverifiable  assumption, 
without  even  a  low  degree  of  probability. 
So  that  why  we  may  "  properly  and  natu- 
rally" mislead  ourselves  by  "language  of 
feeling  "  so  very  wide  of  any  solid  ground 
of  fact,  I  cannot  imagine.  We  have  always 
reproached  the  idolators,  as  Israel  repre- 
sented them,  with  worshipping  a  God  who 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  work  of 
men's  hands,  the  cunning  workmanship  of 
a  carver  in  wood  or  stone.  But  why  is  it 
more  proper  or  natural  to  attribute,  in  the 
language  of  feeling,  false  attributes  to 
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"tbe  stream  of  tendency,  not  ourselves, 
which  makes  for  righteousness,"  than  it 
is  to  attribute,  in  the  language  of  feeling, 
false  attributes  to  the  graven  images  of 
an  idol-founder?  However,  this  is  Mr. 
Arnold's  contention,  though  at  other  times 
he  is  ready  to  admit  that  whenever  emo- 
tion has  been  powerfully  excited  by  sup- 
posed knowledge,  and  when  that  supposed 
knowledge  turns  out  to  be  illusion,  the 
emotion  will  disappear  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  our  belief  in  the  assumptions 
which  we  bad  formerly  accepted.  I  should 
have  thought  that  this  would  apply  to  the 
Bible,  and  that  if  ever  we  could  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  not  even  a  low  degree 
o(  prot>abiiity  for  the  conviction  that  God 
is  a  being  who  thinks  and  loves,  all  the 
emotions  excited  by  the  innumerable  pas- 
sages in  which  he  is  revealed  as  such  a 
being,  would  die  away  and  be  extin- 
guished. But  this  is  not  Mr.  Arnold's 
view.    On  the  contrary  he  holds  that, 

starting  from  what  may  be  verified  about  God 
—  that  He  is  the  Eternal  which  makes  for 
rigbteoosness  —  and  reading  the  Bible  with 
this  idea  to  govern  us,  we  have  here  the  ele- 
ments for  a  religion  more  solid,  serious,  awe- 
inspiring,  and  profound,  than  any  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  True,  it  will  not  be  just 
the  &ame  religion  which  prevails  now ;  but  who 
sapposes  that  the  religion  now  current  can  go 
on  always,  or  ought  to  go  on  ?  Nay,  and  even 
of  that  much-decried  idea  of  God  as  the  stream 
of  tendency  in  which  ail  things  seek  to  fulfil  the 
U'jf  of  their  bcins^  it  may  be  said  with  confi- 
dence that  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  a  reli- 
gion, new  indeed,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
serioo:*,  hopeful,  solemn,  and  profound 

It  has  always  puzzled  me  very  much  to 
make  out  why  Mr.  Arnold  should  think,  or 
say,  that  it  is  in  any  sense  "verifiable,'* 
in  his  acceptation  of  that  word,  that  the 
power  which  makes  for  righteousness  is 
"eternal.'*  But  I  believe,  from  a  passage 
in  *' Literature  and  Dogma  "(p.  61),  that 
lie  really  means  by  *' eternal"  nothing 
more  than  '* enduring,*'  and  by  "endur- 
ing," enduring  in  the  history  of  man  ;  so 
that  the  verifiable  proposition  which  he 
takes  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  religion 
is  after  all  nothing  more  than  this,  that  so 
far  as  history  gives  evidence  at  all,  there 
has  always  been  hitherto,  since  roan  ap- 


peared upon  the  earth,  a  stream  of  ten- 
dency which  made  for  righteousness. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  earth  came  to  an  end, 
and  there  be,  as  Mr.  Arnold  apparently 
inclines  to  believe,  no  life  for  man  beyond 
his  life  on  earth,  then  the  enduring  stream 
of  tendency  would  endure  no  longer,  and 
"  the  eternal "  would,  so  far  as  it  was  veri- 
fiable, sink  back  into  a  transitory  and  ex- 
tinct phenomenon  of  the  terrestrial  past. 
Well,  then,  so  far  as  the  Bible  holds  true 
at  all  in  Mr.  Arnold's  mind,  we  must 
substitute  uniformly  for  the  God  who 
there  reveals  and  declares  himself  and  his 
love,  a  being  who  cannot  either  declare 
himself  or  feel,  in  our  sense,  the  love 
which  he  is  said  to  declare ;  one  who  must 
be  discovered  by  man,  instead  of  discov- 
ering himself  to  man,  and  who,  when  dis- 
covered, is  nothing  but  a  more  or  less 
enduring  tendency  to  a  certain  deeper  and 
truer  mode  of  life,  which  we  call  righteous 
life.  No  wonder  that  "  the  religion  in  the 
highest  degree  serious,  hopeful,  solemn, 
and  profound,"  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  hopes 
to  convert  the  world,  does  not  always 
appear,  even  to  himself,  either  hopeful  or 
solid.  For  example,  in  one  of  the  mo«t 
beautiful  of  his  poems,  "  Stanzas  from  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,"  he  explains,  in  a  very 
different  tone  from  that  of  the  passage  I 
have  just  quoted  from  "  Literature  and 
Dogma  "(and  I  think  a  much  more  suit- 
able and  appropriate  tone),  how  helpless 
and  crippled  his  religious  position  really 
is,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  in  visiting 
the  home  of  one  of  the  austere  monastic 
orders  he  could  feel  a  certain  passion  of 
regret  without  either  much  sympathy  or 
much  hope:  — 

For  rigorous  teachers  seized  my  youth* 
And  purged  its  faith,  and  trimmed  its  fire. 
Showed  me  the  high,  white  star  of  Truth, 
There  bade  me  gaze,  and  there  aspire. 
Even  now  their  whispers  pierce  the  gloom  : 
What  dost  thou  in  this  Irving  tomb  t 

Forgive  me,  masters  of  the  mind  I 

At  whose  behest  I  long  ago 

So  much  unlearnt,  so  much  resigned  " 

I  come  not  here  to  be  your  foe  ! 

I  seek  these  anchorites,  not  in  ruth, 

To  curse  and  to  deny  your  truth ; 

Not  as  their  friend,  or  child,  I  speak  1 
But  as,  on  some  far  northern  strand, 
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Thinking  of  his  own  gods,  a  Greek 
In  pity  and  mournful  awe,  might  stand 
Before  some  fallen  Runic  stone  — 
For  both  were  faiths,  and  both  are  gone. 

Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born, 
With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  head, 
Like  these,  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn. 
Their  faith,  my  tears,  the  world  deride  — 
I  come  to  shed  them  at  their  side. 

In  his  poetry  Mr.  Arnold  is  often  frank 
enough,  as  he  certainly  is  here.  In  his 
prose  he  will  not  admit  that  the  Church 
to  which  he  looks  as  the  Church  of  the 
future  is  ''powerless  to  be  born."  But 
powerless  to  be  born  it  is;  a  ''stream  of 
tendency,'*  more  or  less  enduring,  which 
cannot  even  reveal  itself,  is  not  a  power 
to  excite  emotion  of  any  depth  at  all,  un- 
less it  represents  not  only  a  tendency,  but 
a  purpose.  Religion,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  is 
*'  morality  touched  with  emotion."  But 
surely  morality  cannot  be  "  touched  with 
emotion  "  without  reason,  or  at  least  ex- 
cuse, for  the  emotion  it  is  to  excite.  And 
yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Arnold's  language 
seems  to  point  at.  In  one  of  his  Ameri- 
can lectures  he  appears  to  say  that  the 
emotions  will  remain  even  though  the 
objects  which  properly  excite  them  disap- 
pear ;  and  in  another  passage  of  the  same 
lecture  he  appears  to  intimate  that  even 
the  very  same  thought  may  be  so  ex- 
presssed  as  either  to  excite  emotion  or 
not  to  excite  it,  the  difiFerence  between 
the  two  modes  of  expression  being,  except 
in  its  actual  effect,  quite  undiscernible. 
But  if  religion  depends  on  an  accident  of 
that  kind,  religion  is  an  accident  itself. 
An  intention  to  make  for  righteousness 
rightly  excites  emotion,  but  a  tendency 
and  an  intention  are  different.  Plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  in  God's  hands, 
have  often  made  for  righteousness.  But 
without  faith  in  God,  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine  are  more  likely  to  touch  im- 
morality with  emotion  than  to  touch  mo- 
rality with  it. 

How,  then,  is  Mr.  Arnold  to  conjure  up 
the  emotion  which  certainly  does  not  seem 
to  be  naturally  radiated  from  this  more  or 
less  enduring  ** stream  of  tendency?" 
He  strives  to  excite  it  by  disclosing  to  us 
the  promise  of  life^  which  is  implicit  in 
all  conformity  to  this  ''stream  of  ten- 
dency;" for  life  is  the  word  which,  in 
Mr.  Arnold's  teaching,  takes  the  place  of 
faith.  He  values  Christ's  teaching  be- 
cause he  says  that  it  discloses  the  true 
secret  of  life —  because  it  discloses  a  new 
life  for  the  world,  even  after  faith  (as  we 
understand  it)  is  dead.    This  is  the  prom- 


ise which  he  makes  his  favorite  thinker, 
M.  de  Senancour,  better  known  as  the 
author  of  "  Obermann,'*  address  to  him : 

Though  more  than  half  thy  years  be  past, 
And  spent  thy  youthful  prime  ; 
Though,  round  thy  firmer  manhood  cast. 
Hang  weeds  of  our  sad  time, 

Whereof  thy  youth  felt  all  the  spell. 

And  traversed  all  the  shade — 

Though  late,  though  dimmed,  though  weak, 

yet  tell 
Hope  to  a  world  new  made  ! 

Help  it  to  fill  that  deep  desire. 
The  want  which  racked  our  brain. 
Consumed  our  heart  with  thirst  like  fire, 
Immedicable  pain ; 

Which  to  the  wilderness  drove  out 
Our  life,  to  Alpine  snow, 
And  palsied  all  our  word  with  doubt. 
And  all  our  work  with  woe. 

What  still  of  strength  is  left,  employ 
That  end  to  help  attain  : 
One  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy 
Lifting  mankind  again  ! 

And  that  is  the  purpose  to  which  Mat- 
thew Arnold  has  devoted  what  we  may 
call  his  quasi-theological  writings ;  in  other 
words,  his  writings  produced  to  show  that 
we  may  get  all  the  advantages  of  theology 
without  the  theology  —  which  we  can  and 
must  do  without.  This  new  teaching  is 
that  which  Tennyson  has  so  tersely  and 
finely  expressed  in  "  The  Two  Voices  :" 

'Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant ; 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant : 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want. 

To  the  same  effect  Arnold  quotes  M.  de 
Senancour:  "  The  aim  for  men  is  to  aug- 
ment the  feeling  of  joy,  to  make  our  ex- 
pansive energy  bear  fruit,  and  to  combat 
in  all  thinking  beings  the  principle  of  deg- 
radation and  misery."  And  Mr.  Arnold's 
new  version  of  Christianity  promises  us 
this  life.  "The  ail-ruling  effort  to  live" 
is  identical,  he  says,  with  "the  desire  for 
happiness,"  and  this  craving  for  life  is,  be 
asserts,  sanctioned  by  Christ  in  the  say- 
ing, "  I  am  come  that  men  might  have 
life^  and  might  have  it  more  abundantly; 
and  ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  may 
have  life."  I  had  always  thought  this  a 
promise  of  life  given  by  a  being  in  whose 
hands  is  the  power  to  bestow  it.  ^oX  so 
Mr.  Arnold.  This  power  of  attaining  life, 
and  attaining  it  in  greater  abundance,  is< 
he  declares,  a  mere  natural  secret  which 
Christ  had  discovered,  and  which  any 
man  may  rediscover  for  himself.  It  is  a 
method    of   obtaining   life,  of   obtaining 
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" eihilaratioD.**  Indeed,  exhilaraHon  is, 
says  Mr.  Arnold,  one  of  the  greatest  qual- 
ities of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  And  this 
exhilaratioo  is  attainable  by  a  merely  natu- 
ral process — namely,  the  renunciation  by 
man  of  the  superficial  and  temporary  self, 
ID  favor  of  the  deeper  and  permanent  self. 
I Q '* Literature  and  Dogma"  Mr.  Arnold 
has  explained  '*  the  secret  of  Jesus/*  the 
trae  secret,  as  he  holds,  for  riding  buoy- 
antly upon 

That  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy. 
Lifting  mankind  again. 

We  are  there  told  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity  is  not  the  possession  of  su- 
peroatural  life  flowing  from  the  love  or 
inft  of  a  supernatural  being,  but  is  simply 
the  use  of  a  natural  secret  of  the  wise 
heart.  The  secret  is  conveyed  in  Christ's 
promise :  '*  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this 
world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal. 
Whosoever  would  come  after  me,  let  him 
renounce  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
daily  and  follow  me.'*  Christ's  method, 
he  says, 

directed  the  disciple's  eye  inward,  and  set  his 
consciousness  to  work ;  and  the  first  thing  bis 
consciousness  told  him  was  that  he  had  two 
selves  pulling  him  different  ways.  Till  we 
attend,  till  the  method  is  set  at  work,  it  seems 
as  if  **  the  wishes  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  cur- 
rent thoughts"  (Eph.  ii.  3)  were  to  be  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  as  if  an  impulse  to  do  a 
thing  means  that  we  should  do  it.  But  when 
we  attend  we  find  that  an  impulse  to  do  a  thing 
is  really  in  itself  no  reason  at  ali  why  we  should 
do  it,  because  impulses  proceed  from  two 
soarcea  quite  different,  and  of  quite  different 
degrees  of  authority.  St.  Paul  contrasts  them 
as  the  inward  man  and  the  man  in  our  mem- 
bers ;  the  mind  of  the  flesh  and  the  spiritual 
mind  Jesus  contrasts  them  as  life  properly 
90  named  and  life  in  this  world.  And  the  mo- 
ment we  seriously  attend  to  conscience,  to  the 
suggestions  which  concern  practice  and  con- 
duct, we  can  see  plainly  enough  from  which 
source  a  suggestion  comes,  and  that  the  sug- 
gestions from  one  source  are  to  overrule  sugges- 
tions from  the  other.  (Literature  and  Dogma, 
pp.  201-2  )  The  breaking  the  sway  of  what  is 
commonly  called  oneself,  ceasing  our  concern 
with  it,  and  leaving  it  to  perish,  is  not,  he  (i>., 
TesQs  Christ)  said,  being  thwarted  or  crossed, 
out  Ihring.  And  the  proof  of  this  is  that  it  has 
thecharaaer  of  life  in  the  highest  degree  — 
the  power  of  goin^  right,  hitting  the  mark, 
succeeding.  That  is,  it  has  the  character  of 
happiness,  and  happiness  is  for  Israel  the  same 
thing  as  having  the  Eternal  with  us  —  seeing 
the  ulvation  of  God«  (Literature  and  Dogma, 
p.  203.) 

Now,  sorely  it  is  hardly  justifiable  for 
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Mr.  Arnold,  in  describing  the  "secret  of 
Jesus/'  to  substitute  for  the  words  of 
Jesus  words  of  his  own  so  very  different 
in  tone  and  meaning  from  those  in  which 
that  secret  was  first  disclosed.  Where 
does  our  Lord  ever  sav  that  the  evidence 
of  spiritual  life  is  in  the  consciousness  it 
gives  us  of  hitting  the  tnark^  of  succeed- 
ingt  If  we  are  to  take  our  Lord's  secret, 
let  us  take  it  in  his  own  language,  not  in 
Mr.  Arnold's.  Turn  then  to  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  what  do  we  find?  We  find, 
**  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God."  Does  that  mean  the  same 
thing  as,  for  they  shall  have  the  joy  of 
feeling  that  they  have  **  hit  the  mark,  that 
they  have  succeeded  ?  "  Again,  **  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God.'*  Does  that 
mean  the  same  as  "for  they  shall  feel 
that  they  have  attained  true  success?" 
**  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile 
you  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my 
sake.  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  Does 
that  mean  the  same  as,  '*The  more  you 
are  persecuted  and  maligned,  the  greater 
is  your  reward  on  earth,  no  matter  whether 
there  be  any  world  beyond  this  or  not?" 
Yet  that  is  what  Mr.  Arnold  tries  to  make 
it  mean  in  order  to  reconcile  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  ** secret  of  Jesus"  with  the 
actual  words  of  Jesus.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Arnold  misreads  even  the  language  of  the 
conscience  when  he  makes  it  say  that  as 
we  advance  in  our  development  we  be- 
come aware  **of  two  lives,  one  permanent 
and  impersonal,  the  other  transient  and 
bound  to  our  contracted  self ;  he  becomes 
aware  of  two  selves,  one  higher  and  real, 
the  other  Inferior  and  apparent ;  and  that 
the  instinct  in  him  truly  to  live,  the  desire 
for  happiness,  is  served  by  following  the 
first  self  and  not  the  second."  (Last  Es- 
says on  Church  and  Religion,  pp.  116- 
117.)  What  we  really  become  aware  of  is, 
that  behind  the  loud-voiced,  strenuous, 
well-established  self  of  our  lower  nature, 
there  is  growing  up  a  faint,  embryo,  strug- 
gling, nobler  self,  without  strength,  with- 
out permanence ;  but  that  on  the  side  of 
that  self  there  pleads  another  and  higher 
power,  offering  us,  if  we  listen  to  the 
nobler  voice,  infinite  prospects  of  a  new 
world  of  communion,  a  new  buoyancy,  a 
new  career.  It  is  not  the  nobler  self 
which  is,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  strong  and 
permanent.  Nothing  can  be  weaker  or 
more  fitful.  But  the  promise  is,  that  if 
we  give  ourselves  to  the  weak  and  fitful 
but  nobler  voice,  our  doing  so  will  bring 
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us  into  direct  communion  with  one  who  is 
really  strong,  who  is  really  permanent,  who 
is  really  eternal ;  not  merely  what  Mr. 
Arnold  means  by  eternal  —  namely,  more 
or  less  enduring,  I  take  it  that  **  the 
secret  of  Jesus  "  is  wholly  misinterpreted 
if  its  promise  of  a  communion  between 
the  weaker  but  nobler  self  and  the  eternal 
source  of  life  and  light  be  ignored.  It 
falls  in  that  case  from  the  secret  of  Jesus 
to  the  secret  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Now 
"  the  secret  of  Jesus  "  is  life  indeed.  The 
secret  of  Matthew  Arnold  is  only  better 
than  death,  because  it  gives  its  suffrage  on 
the  right  side,  but  with  the  right  suffrage 
fails  to  connect  the  promise  and  the  ear- 
nest of  joy  with  which  Jesus  Christ  con- 
nected it.  I  think  every  reasonable  reader 
of  the  Bible  must  perceive  that  if  this 
promise  of  permanent  joy  in  an  eternal 
love  is  not  true,  the  whole  chain  of  He- 
brew prophecy  is  false  and  misleading, 
from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  death  of 
St.  Paul. 

But  then  Mr.  Arnold  will  turn  upon  me 
with  his  demand  for  verification  :  Can  the 
promise  be  verified  ?  **  Experience  proves 
that  whatever  for  men  is  true,  men  can 
verify.*'  I  should  answer,  certainly  it  is 
verifiable  in  a  sense  even  truer  and  higher 
than  that  in  which  Mr.  Arnold's  own  ra- 
iionale  of  the  moral  secret,  which  he  mis- 
names the  secret  of  Jesus,  is  verifiable. 
Even  Mr.  Arnold  admits  that  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  secret  of  Jesus  has  not  always 
been  verified. 

People  may  say  [he  tells  us]  they  have  not 
got  this  sense  that  their  instinct  to  live  is 
served  by  loving  their  neighbors ;  they  may  say 
that  they  have,  in  other  words,  a  dull  anci  un- 
informed conscience.  But  that  does  not  make 
the  experience  less  a  true  thing,  the  real  expe- 
rience of  the  race.  Neither  does  it  make  the 
sense  of  this  experience  to  be,  any  the  less, 
genuine  conscience.  And  it  is  genuine  con- 
science, because  it  apprehends  what  does  really 
serve  our  instinct  to  live,  or  desire- for  happi- 
ness. And  when  Shaftesbury  supposes  the 
case  of  a  man  thinking  vice  and  selfishness  to 
be  <ruly  as  much  for  his  advantage  as  virtue 
and  benevolence,  and  concludes  that  such  a 
case  is  without  remedy,  the  answer  is,  **  Not  at 
all ;  let  such  a  man  get  conscience,  get  right 
experience."  And  if  the  man  does  not,  the 
result  is  not  that  he  goes  on  just  as  well  with- 
out it ;  the  result  is,  that  he  is  lost.  (Last 
Essays  on  Church  and  Religion,  pp.  115,  ii6u) 

Well,  if  that  is  what  Mr.  Arnold  means 
by  verification,  I  think  that  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  there  is  a  much  more  perfect 
verification  for  the  ordinary  and  natural 
interpretation  of  "  the  secret  of  Jesus  " 
than  for  bis  mutilated  interpretation  of  it. 


If  it  is  verification  to  appeal  to  the  best 
experience  of  the  best,  to  the  growing  ex- 
perience  of  those  who  have   most   inti- 
mately studied  the  various  discipline  of 
life,  who  can  doubt  what  the  reply  must  be 
to  the  question,  Does  experience  testify 
to  the  self-sufficiency   and  adequacy  to 
itself  of  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  the  perma- 
nent and  higher  self,  or  rather  to  its  grow- 
ing sense  of  inadequacy  and  dependence, 
and  to  its  constant  reference  to  that  higher 
life  in  communion  with  which  it  lives?     I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Arnold's 
mutilated  interpretation  of  **the  secret  of 
Jesus,"  which  omits  indeed  the  very  tal- 
isman of  the  whole,  will  receive  no  con- 
firmation at  all  from  the  higher  experience 
of  the  race,  which   testifies  to    nothing 
more  persistently  than  this,  that  growing 
humility  and  the  deepest  possible  sense  of 
the  dependence  of  the  nobler  self  on  com- 
munion with  a  righteous  being  external  to 
it,  is  the  unfailing  experience  of  those  in 
whom  the  nobler  self  is  most  adequately 
developed.     Mr.    Arnold's  rationale   of 
what  be   erroneously    terms  the   "  more 
permanent *'    and  '* stronger''  self  —  but 
what   experience  proves  to  be  indeed  a 
very  variable  and  very  weak  self,  leaning 
on  constant  communion  with  another  for 
its  strength  —  is  a  mutilation  of  the  true 
experience  of  man  as  delivered  by  the 
the  Bible,  from   Genesis  to  Revelation. 
Take  the   Psalmist:  *'Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  I  desire  in  comparison  with  thee. 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is 
the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion 
forever."    Take  Isaiah :  **  Woe  is  me,  for 
I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  ot  un- 
clean lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  unclean   lips ;  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
Take  St.  Paul :  "  1  was  with  you  in  weak- 
ness, and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling. 
And  my  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not 
with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but 
in    demonstration  of   the   spirit    and  of 
power :  that  your  faith  should  not  stand 
in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
God."     It   is  impossible  to  find  in  the 
Bible  anything  like  a  reference  to  the  per- 
manent and  stronger  self  which  asserts 
itself  in  us.     The  testimony  is  always  to 
a  nobler  but  weaker  self,  which  leans  oo 
the  sustaining  grace  of  God.    Well,  but 
says    Mr.  Arnold    in    opposing    Bishop 
Butler's  view  that  the  most  we  can  hope 
for  in  this  life  is  to  escape  from  misery 
and  not  to   obtain  happiness,  —  in  this 
contention  Butler  goes  counter  not  only 
to  the  most  intimate,  **  the  most  sure,  the 
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most  irresistible  instinct  of  human  na- 
ture/' but  also  *'  to  the  clear  voice  of  our 
religion."     **  Rejoice  and  give  thanks/* 
exhorts    the  Old  Testament.     **  Rejoice 
evermore/'  exhorts  the   New.     That  is 
most  true,  but  what  is  the  ground  of  these 
constant  exhortations  in  both  Old  Testa- 
ment and  New  ?    Surely  not  the  strength 
and  depth  of  the  life,  even  the  higher  life, 
in  man,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  largeness 
and  generosity  of  the  succor  granted  to 
the  righteous  by  God.    On  what,  for  in- 
stance, is  grounded  the  injunction  which 
Mr.  Arnold  quotes  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment?   On   this,    that  **the  Lord    hath 
done  marvellous  things:  his  right  hand, 
and  his  holy  arm,  hath  wrought  salvation 
for  him/'    And  again  on  this,  that  "the 
Lord  hath  made  known  his  salvation ;  his 
righteousness  hath  he  openly  showed  in 
the  sight  of  the  nations."    Can  Mr.  Ar- 
nold justify  such  a  ground  for  rejoicing 
as  that,  on  the  lips  of  any  one  who  disbe- 
lieves altogether  in  a  God  who  **  thinks 
and  loves  "  ?    Again,  what  is  the  context 
of  the  injunction,  taken  from  the  New 
Testament  ?    *'  Rejoice  evermore.    Pray 
without   ceasing.      In    everything   give 
thanks :  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus    concerning  you,^'*       The 
ground   of    rejoicing    is  a    will  —  a  will 
which    is    equally   made  the    ground  of 
prayer;  without  the  ground  for  praying 
there  could   be  no  ground  for  rejoicing. 
Without  a  known  will  of  God  there  could 
be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.    And  it 
is  the    humility    which    recognizes    the 
strength,  external  to  its  own,  which  is  the 
source  at  once  of  the  joy  and  the  prayer. 
The  life  which  is  so  abundantly  promised 
throughout  the  Bible  is  indeed  not  natural 
life,  as  Mr.  Arnold  explains  it,  but  what 
we  are  more  accustomed  to  call  grace ; 
the  life  poured  in  from  outside. 

Nor,  indeed,  can  I  understand  how  Mr. 
Arnold's  explanation  can  hold  at  all,  with- 
out this  supernatural  source  of  strength 
aod  joy.  When  Mr.  Arnold  says  that 
it  is  the  ** permanent"  and  ** stronger" 
self  which  conquers,  and  gives  us  life  by 
the  conquest,  is  it  inappropriate  to  ask, 
how  permanent,  and  Iutm  strong?  Sup- 
pose, as  has  often  happened,  that  the 
deeper  and  nobler  self  suggests  a  course 
which  involves  instant  death,  where  is 
the  permanence?  Mr.  Arnold  will  hear 
DothiDg  of  the  promise  of  immortality. 
That  is  to  him  Aberglaubey  over-belief,  be- 
lief in  excess  of  the  evidence.  In  some 
of  his  most  exquisite  lines  he  speaks  of 
death  as  the 


Stern  law  of  every  mortal  lot 
Which  man,  proud  man,  finds  hard  to  bear, 
And  builds  himself,  I  know  not  what 
Of  second  life,  I  know  not  where. 

So  that  he  guarantees  us  assuredly  no 
permanence  for  the  nobler  self.  And  then 
as  to  strength;  is  the  nobler  self  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  hard  conditions 
which  are  often  imposed  on  us  by  our 
best  acts  —  the  slander  and  persecution 
to  which  we  expose  ourselves,  the  misery 
which  we  bring  on  ourselves?  The  an* 
swer  of  the  Bible  is  plain  enough  :  no,  it 
is  not;  but  you  may  rely  on  the  grace 
promised  to  the  weakest,  if  you  comply 
with  the  admonitions  of  that  grace.  Mr. 
Arnold  can  make  no  such  reply.  Unless 
the  nobler  self  is  intrinsically  also  the 
stronger  self,  in  his  opinion  you  are  lost. 
It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  injunction 
to  **  rejoice  and  give  thanks,"  the  injunc- 
tion to  **  rejoice  evermore,"  cannot  be  jus* 
tified  except  in  connection  with  a  trust 
in  One  who  can  give  us  real  succor  from 
without,  under  the  prospect  of  certain 
death,  and  the  still  more  certain  collapse 
of  human  powers  in  the  presence  of  great 
trials  and  temptations. 

In  a  word,  the  faith  taught  by  revela- 
tion is  not,  as  Mr.  Arnold  himself  admits, 
Mr.  Arnold's  faith.  The  former  is  in- 
tended to  awaken  and  discipline  a  group 
of  genuine  affections^  using  the  word  in 
the  same  sense  —  though  in  the  same 
sense  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  -—  as 
we  use  it  of  the  human  afiEections.  Read 
the  Psalms,  and  you  will  find  in  them  the 
germs  of  all  the  afEections  generated  in 
his  disciples  by  Christ's  own  teaching; 
the  shame,  the  grief,  the  remorse,  the 
desolation,  the  hope,  the  awe,  the  love  in 
its  highest  sense,  which  human  beings 
feel  in  the  presence  of  a  human  nature, 
holier,  deeper,  richer,  stronger,  nobler 
than  their  own,  when  they  have  sinned 
against  it,  and  are  conscious  of  its  dis- 
pleasure, its  retributive  justice,  its  joy  in 
human  repentance,  and  its  forgiveness. 
The  whole  drift  of  revelation  is  to  excite 
these  afiEections,  to  make  us  feel  the  di* 
vine  passion  w^hich  our  human  passions 
elicit,  to  reach  the  deepest  fountain  of  our 
tears,  and  to  fill  us  with  that  joy  which, 
however  deep,  is  all  humility  and  all  grat- 
itude, because  its  source  is  the  love  of 
another,  and  not  the  strength  or  buoy- 
ancy of  our  own  life.  Well,  this  is  not, 
and  could  not  be,  Mr.  Arnold's  religion. 
In  his  expurgated  Bible,  the  afiEections  in 
this  sense  have  to  be  omitted.  He  tells 
us  quite  plainly  that  the  facts  ^-  or,  as  he 
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calls  them,  **the  supposed  facts''^ by 
which  the  religious  sifEectioos  have  been 
fostered  in  us  are  illusions,  that  our  re- 
ligion is  nothing  in  the  world  but  the 
culture  of  that  ideal  life  which  man  has 
happily  a  tendency  to  develop.  These 
are  his  words :  — 

The  future  of  poetry  is  immense,  because  in 
poetry,  where  it  is  worthy  of  its  high  destinies, 
our  race,  as  time  goes  on,  will  find  an  ever 
surer  and  surer  stay.  There  is  not  a  creed 
which  is  not  shaken,  not  an  accredited  dogma 
which  is  not  shown  to  be  questionable,  not  a 
received  tradition  which  does  not  threaten  to 
dissolve.  Our  religion  has  materialized  itself 
in  the  fact  —  in  the  supposed  fact;  it  has 
attached  its  emotion  to  the  fact,  and  now  the 
fact  is  failing  it.  But  for  poetry  the  idea  is 
everything ;  the  rest  is  a  world  of  illusion  —  of 
divine  illusion.  Poetry  attaches  its  emotion  to 
the  idea ;  the  idea  is  the  fact. 

Well,  if  that  be  ao,  the  eraotioo  which  Mr. 
Arnold  insists  on,  in  order  to  transform 
morality  into  religion,  becomes  a  very 
mild  and  aesthetic  kind  of  emotion  in- 
deed; not  one  which  can  penetrate  the 
sinner's  heart  with  anguish,  not  one  which 
can  irradiate  the  penitent's  heart  with 
gratitude.  Imagine  the  changes  which 
you  must  make  in  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist  to  empty  it  of  what  Mr.  Arnold 
calls  belief  in  "the  supposed  fact,"  and 
to  conform  the  emotions  to  that  which  is 
attached  to  *'  the  idea  "  alone :  — 

Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  blot  out  all 
my  iniquities.  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
God;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me. 
Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence ;  and  take 
not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me.  Restore  unto  me 
the  joy  of  thy  salvation ;  and  uphold  me  with 
thy  free  spiriL  .  .  .  O  Lord,  open  thou  my 
lips;  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy 
praise.  For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice ;  else 
would  I  give  it :  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt 
offering.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit :  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God, 
thou  wilt  not  despise. 

Take  the  divine  illusion,  as  Mr,  Arnold 
calls  it,  out  of  this,  and  how  much  of  **  the 
emotion  "  requisite  for  religion  would  re- 
main?    Has  he  not  himseUtold  us?  — 

That  gracious  Child,  that  thorn-crown'd  Man ! 
—  He  lived  while  we  believed. 

While  we  believed,  on  earth  he  went, 
And  open  stood  his  grave. 
Men  called  from  chamber,  church,  and  tent ; 
And  Christ  was  by  to  save. 

Now  he  is  dead  !    Far  hence  he  lies 
In  the  lorn  S3rTian  town  ; 
And  on  his  grave,  with  shining  eyes. 
The  Syrian  stars  look  down. 


In  vain  men  still,  widi  hoping  new. 
Regard  his  death-place  dumb, 
And  say  the  stone  is  not  yet  to, 
And  wait  for  words  to  come. 

Ah,  o'er  that  silent  sacred  land, 
Of  sun,  and  arid  stone. 
And  crumbling  wall,  and  sultry  sand. 
Sounds  now  one  word  alone  I 

From  David's  lips  that  word  did  roll, 
*Tis  true  and  living  yet : 
No  man  can  save  his  brotha^s  sotd^ 
Nor  pay  his  brother's  debt. 

Alone,  self'pois'd,  henceforward  man 
Must  labor  1  — must  resign 
His  all  too  human  creeds,  and  scan 
Simply  the  way  divine. 

Well,  then,  where  is  the  '*  emotion  " 
with  which  **  morality  "  roust  be  touched, 
in  order  to  transform  it  into  religion,  to 
come  from?  Mr.  Arnold  makes  oo  an- 
swer—except that  it  must  be  emotion 
excited  by  ideas  alone,  and  not  by  sup- 
posed facts,  which,  aa  be  says,  will  not 
stand  the  tests  of  scientific  verificatioD. 

But  with  regard  to  that  asserted  demand 
of  science  for  verification,  let  me  just  make 
one  final  observation ;  that  in  the  sense 
in  which  Mr.  Arnold  uses  it,  to  explode 
all  belief  in  light  coming  to  us  from  a  mind 
higher  than  our  own,  it  equally  explodes 
belief  in  the  authority  of  those  suggestions 
of  the  deeper  self  to  which  what  be  calls 
the  *'  secret  of  Jesus  "  teaches  us  to  defer. 
For  why  are   we  to   obey  them?.     Mr. 
Arnold  replies  simply,  human  experunce 
teaches  us  that  it  adds  to  our  life,  to  our 
happiness,  to  the  vitality  of  our  true  and 
permanent  self,  to  do  so.     But  how  are  we 
to  get  the  verification  without  trying  both 
the  wrong  way  and  the  right?    You  can- 
not found  on  mere  experience  without  the 
experience.    And  does,  then,  the  way  to 
virtue  lead  through  sin  alone?     Mr.  Ar- 
nold guards  himself  by  saying  that  some 
*'  finely  touched  "  souls  have  *'  the/r«fnv- 
titniiit^^  of  how  it  will  be— a  presenti- 
ment, I   suppose,  derived  by   evolution 
from  the  experience  of  ancestors.    Bat  is 
it  a  duty,  then,  to  found  your  actions  on 
those  obscure  intimations  which  your  an- 
cestors' experience  may  have  transmitted 
to  you  ?    Should  you  not  test  your  ances- 
tors' experience  for  yourself  before  adopt- 
ing it?    Should  you  not  sin  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  sin  saps  your  true  life  and 
diminishes  your  fund  of  happiness?    I 
fear  there  is  nothing  for  Mr.  Arnold  but 
to  admit  that  this  is  not  sin  —  that  trj^- 
ing  evil  in  order  to  be  sure  it  is  evil,  is 
not  forbidden  by  any  law,  if  there  be  no 
spiritual  nature  higher  than  nian's,  which 
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bys  its  yoke  npon  us,  and  subdues  os  into 
the  attitude  of  reverence  and  awe.  The 
priocipie  which  Mr.  Arnold  calls  *^  verifi- 
cation '*  is  in  reality  fatal  to  all  purity.  It 
makes  experience  of  evil  the  g[round  of 
good.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  there  is 
eD0ua:h  verification  for  the  purposes  of  true 
morality  in  the  recognition,  without  the 
test  of  experience,  of  the  higher  character 
of  the  nature  confronted  with  our  own ; 
and  that  we  may  learn  the  reality  of  reve- 
lation, the  reality  of  a  divine  influence 
which  should  be  a  law  to  us,  and  rebellion 
against  which  is,  in  the  deepest  sense,  sin, 
without  trying  the  effect  of  that  rebellion, 
without  making  proof  of  both  the  alterna- 
tives before  us.  The  life  even  of  the 
truest  human  affections  is  one  long  pro* 
test  against  the  principle  that  you  can 
know  nothing  without  what  is  termed  ex* 
periment  and  verification  in  the  scientific 
sense  of  the  word.  What  creature  which 
has  learned  to  love,  tries  the  effect  of 
piercing  the  heart  of  another  before  it 
learns  to  reject  that  course  as  treachery  ? 
Revelation,  as  I  understand  it,  is  an  ap- 
peal to  the  human  affections  —  a  divine 
discipline  for  them.  It  no  more  demands 
experiment  and  verification,  in  the  scien* 
tific  sense  which  men  try  to  foist  so  inap- 
propriately into  our  moral  life,  than  a 
parent  would  think  of  demanding  from  his 
child  that,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  bis 
wishes  and  commands  are  wise,  the  child 
should  make  experiments  in  disobedience, 
and  only  conform  to  his  father's  injunc- 
tions aher  he  had  learned  by  a  painful 
eiperience  that  these  experiments  bad 
ended  in  pain  and  discomfiture. 

In  insisting  on  the  striking,  I  might 
almost  say  the  dismaying,  contrast  be- 
tween the  great  Oxford  leader,  whose 
whole  mind  has  been  occupied  with  theo- 
logical convictions  from  his  earliest  years 
of  Oxford  life  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
Oxford  leader  who  has  avowed  himself 
unable  to  see  even  a  slender  probability 
that  God  is  a  being  who  thinks  and  loves, 
1  said  that  I  hoped  to  do  something  to 
attenuate  the  paradox  before  I  bad  done. 
This  is  probably  the  right  place  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject,  for  undoubtedly 
it  is  the  assumption  running  through  Mr. 
Arnold's  theoretical  writings,  that  no  be- 
lief is  trustworthy  which  has  not  what  he 
calls  the  verification  of  experience  to  sus- 
tain it,  to  which  we  owe  his  repudiation 
of  all  theology.  Undoubtedly,  the  twenty 
years  or  so  by  which  he  Is  Cardinal  New- 
man's junior  made  an  extraordinary  dif- 
ference in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
Oxford,  and  of  the  English  world  of  let- 


ters outside  Oxford,  during  the  time  at 
which  a  thoughtful  man's  mind  matures. 
Mr.  Arnold  was  not  too  late  at  Oxford  to 
feel  the  spell  of  Dr.  Newman,  but  his 
mind  was  hardly  one  to  feel  the  whole 
force  of  that  spell,  belonging  as  his  mind 
does,  I  think,  rather  to  the  stoical  than  to 
the  religious  school  — the  school  which 
magnifies  self-dependence,  and  regards 
serene  calm,  not  passionate  worship,  as 
the  highest  type  of  the  moral  life.  And 
he  was  at  Oxford  too  late,  I  think,  for  the 
full  experience  of  the  limits  within  which 
alone  the  scientific  conception  of  life  can 
be  said  to  be  true.  A  little  later,  men 
came  to  see  that  scientific  methods  are 
really  quite  inapplicable  to  the  sphere  of 
moral  truth  —  that  the  scientific  assump- 
tion that  whatever  is  true  can  be  verified, 
is,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  "  verification  " 
which  science  applies,  a  very  serious  blun- 
der, and  that  such  verification  as  we  can 
get  of  moral  truth  is  of  a  very  different, 
though  I  will  not  scruple  to  say  a  no  less 
satisfactory,  kind,  from  that  which  we 
expect  to  get  of  scientific  truth.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold seems  to  roe  to  have  imbibed  the 
prejudices  of  the  scientific  season  of  blos- 
som, when  the  uniformity  of  nature  first 
became  a  kind  of  gospel,  when  the  **  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation  "  was  the  book  in  vogue, 
when  Emerson's  and  Carlyle's  imagina- 
tive scepticism  first  took  hold  of  cultivated 
Englishmen,  and  Mr.  Froude  published 
the  sceptical  tales  by  which  his  name  was 
first  known  amongst  us.  Mr.  Arnold  be* 
trays  the  immovable  prejudices  by  which 
his  intellectual  life  is  overridden  in  a 
hundred  forms ;  for  example,  by  the  per- 
sistency with  which  he  remarks  that  the 
objection  to  miracles  is  that  they  do  not 
happen,  the  one  criticism  which  I  venture 
to  say  no  one  who  had  taken  pains  to 
study  evidence  in  the  best  accredited  in- 
dividual cases,  not  only  in  ancient  but  in 
modern  times,  would  choose  to  repeat. 
And  again,  he  betrays  it  by  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  assumes  that  you  can  verify 
the  secret  of  self-renunciation,  the  secret 
of  Jesus,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  you 
can  verify  the  law  of  gravitation,  one' of 
the  most  astounding  and  I  think  false  as- 
sumptions of  our  day.  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  no  one  ever  verified  the  secret  of 
self-renunciation  yet,  or  ever  even  wished 
to  verify  it,  who  had  not  assumed  the 
moral  obligation  it  involves,  before  even 
attempting  '.a  verification ;  while  with  the 
law  of  gravitation  it  is  quite  different; 
we  believe  it  solely  because  it  has  been 
verified,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  discoverer, 
because  evidence  was  before  him  that  it 
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iKiight  very  probably  be  verified.  But 
though  Mr.  Aruold's  mind  is  of  the  stoical 
rather  than  the  religious  type,  and  though 
certain  premature  scientific  assumptions, 
which  were  in  vogue  before  the  limits  of 
the  region  in  which  the  uniformity  of  na* 
ture  has  been  verified,  had  been  at*  all 
carefully  defined,  run  through  all  his  theo- 
retical writings,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  his  whole  intellectual  strength  has 
been  devoted  to  sustaining,  I  cannot  say 
the  cause  of  religion  —  fori  do  not  think 
his  constant  cry  for  more  emotion  in  deal- 
ing with  morality  has  been  answered-— 
but  the  cause  of  good,  the  cause  of  noble 
conduct,  and  in  exalting  the  elation  of 
duty,  the  rapture  of  righteousness.  Allow 
for  his  prepossessions —  his  strangely  ob- 
stinate prepossessions —  and  he  remains 
still  a  figure  on  which  we  can  look  with 
admiration.  We  must  remember  that, 
with  all  the  scorn  which  Matthew  Arnold 
pours  on  the  trust  we  place  in  God's  love, 
he  still  holds  to  the  conviction  that  the 
tendency  to  righteousness  is  a  power  on 
which  we  may  rely  even  with  rapture. 
Israel,  he  says,  took  *'  his  religion  in  rap- 
ture, because  he  found  for  it  an  evidence 
irresistible.  But  his  own  words  are  the 
best:  *Thou,  O  Eternal,  art  the  thing 
that  I  long  for,  thou  art  my  hope,  even 
from  my  youth ;  through  thee  have  I  been 
holden  up  ever  since  I  was  born  ;  there  is 
nothing  sweeter  than  to  take  heed  unto 
the  commandments  of  the  Eternal.  The 
Eternal  is  my  strength;  my  heart  has 
trusted  in  him,  and  I  am  helped;  therefore 
nay  heart  danceth  for  joy^  and  in  my 
song  I  ^\\\ praise  him.'  "  (Literature  and 
Dogma,  p.  319.)  And  Mr.  Arnold  justifies 
that  langua>;e,  though  it  seems  to  me  clear 
that  with  his  views  he  could  never  have 
been  the  first  to  use  it.  Still,  do  not  let 
us  forget  that  he  does  justify  it,  that  the 
great  Oxonian  of  the  third  quarter  of  this 
century,  though  he  is  separated  wide  as 
the  poles  from  Cardinal  Newman  in  faith, 
yet  uses  even  the  most  exalted  language 
of  the  Hebrew  seers  with  all  the  exulta- 
tion which  even  Cardinal  Newman  could 
evince  for  it.  I  think  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  think  of  such  an  attitude  of  mind  as  the 
attitude  of  a  common  agnostic.  The  truth 
is,  that  his  deep  poetical  idealism  saves 
Mr.  Arnold  from  the  depressing  and  flat- 
tening influences  of  his  theoretical  views. 
The  poet  of  modern  thought  and  modern 
tendencies  cannot  be,  even  though  he 
strives  to  be,  a  mere  agnostic.  The  in- 
surrection of  the  agnosticism  of  the  day 
against  faith  is  no  doubt  one  of  its  leading 
features ;  but  the  failure  of  that  insurrec- 


tion to  overpower  us,  the  potent  resistance 
it  encounters  in  all  our  hearts,  is  a  still 
more  remarkable  feature.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold reflects  both  of  these  characteristics, 
though  the  former  perhaps  more  power- 
fully than  the  latter. 

In  passing  from  the  thinker  to  the  poet, 
I  am  passing  from  a  writer  whose  curious 
earnestness  and  ability  in  attempting  the 
impossible,  will  soon,  1  believe,  be  a  mere 
curiosity  of  literature,  to  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  English  poets,  whose 
place  will  probably  be  above  any  poet  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  excepting  Burns, 
and  not  excepting  Dryden,  or  Pope,  or 
Cowper,  or  Goldsmith,  or  Gray;  and  who, 
even  amongst  the  great  poets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  may  very  probablv  be  ac- 
corded the  sixth  or  fifth,  or  even  by  some 
the  fourth  place.  He  has  a  power  of 
vision  as  great  as  Tennyson's,  though  its 
magic  depends  less  on  the  rich  tints  of 
association,  and  more  00  the  liquid  colors 
of  pure  natural  beauty;  a  power  of  crit- 
icism and  selection  as  fastidious  as  Gray*s, 
with  infinitely  more  creative  genius  ;  and 
a  power  of  meditative  reflection  which, 
though  it  never  mounts  to  Wordsworth's 
higher  levels  of  genuine  rapture,  never 
sinks  to  his  wastes  and  flats  of  common- 
place. Arnold  is  a  great  elegiac  poet,  but 
there  is  a  buoyancy  in  his  elegy  which  we 
rarely  find  in  the  best  elegy,  and  which 
certainly  adds  greatly  to  its  charm.  And 
though  I  cannot  call  him  a  dramatic  poet, 
his  permanent  attitude  being  too  reflective 
for  any  kind  of  action,  he  shows  in  such 
poems  as  the  **  Memorial  Verses ''  on 
Byron,  Goethe,  and  Wordsworth,  to  **  The 
Sick  King  of  Bokhara,*'  and  '*  Tristram 
and  Iseult," great  precision  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character,  and  not  a  little  power 
even  of  forcing  character  to  delineate 
itself.  What  feeling  for  the  Oriental  type 
of  character  is  there  not  in  the  vizier  of 
the  sick  king  of  Bokhara  when  he  re- 
monstrates with  the  young  king  for  taking 
too  much  to  heart  the  tragic  end  of  the 
man  who  had  insisted,  under  the  Mahom- 
etan law,  on  being  stoned,  because  in  a 
hasty  moment  he  had  cursed  his  mother : 

O  King,  in  this  I  praise  thee  not  1 
Now  mast  I  call  thy  grief  not  wise. 
Is  he  thy  friend,  or  of  thy  blood. 
To  find  such  favor  in  thine  eyes? 

Nay,  were  he  thine  own  mother's  son. 
Still,  thou  art  king,  and  the  law  stands. 
It  were  not  meet  the  balance  swerved. 
The  sword  were  broken  in  thy  hands. 

But  being  nothing,  as  he  is. 

Why  for  no  cause  make  sad  thy  face  ?  — 
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Lo,  I  am  old !  three  kings,  ere  thee. 
Have  I  seen  reigning  in  this  place. 

Bat  who,  through  all  this  length  of  timet 
Coaid  bear  the  burden  of  his  years, 
If  he  for  strangers  pain'd  his  heart 
Not  less  than  those  who  merit  tears  ? 

Fathers  we  must  have,  wife  and  child, 
And  grievous  is  the  grief  for  these  ; 
This  pain  alone,  which  must  be  borne, 
Makes  the  head  white,  and  bows  the  knees. 

Bat  other  loads  than  this  his  own 
One  man  is  not  well  made  to  bear. 
Besides,  to  each  are  his  own  friends, 
To  mourn  with  him,  and  show  him  care. 

Look,  this  is  but  one  single  place. 
Though  it  be  great ;  all  the  earth  round. 
If  a  man  bear  to  have  it  so. 
Things  which  might  vex  him  shall  be  found. 

Upon  the  Russian  frontier,  where 
The  watchers  of  two  armies  stand 
Near  one  another,  many  a  man. 
Seeking  a  prey  unto  his  hand. 

Hath  snatch*d  a  little  fair-hairM  slave ; 
They  snatch  also,  towards  Mervi, 
The  Shiah  dogs,  who  pasture  sheep. 
And  up  from  thence  to  Orgunj^. 

And  these  all,  laboring  for  a  lord. 
Eat  not  the  fruit  of  their  own  hands; 
Which  is  the  heaviest  of  all  plagues, 
To  that  man's  mind,  who  understands. 

The  kaffirs  also  (whom  God  curse  I) 
Vex  one  another,  night  and  day ; 
There  are  the  lepers,  and  ail  sick ; 
There  are  the  poor,  who  faint  alway. 

All  these  have  sorrow,  and  keep  still, 
Whilst  other  men  make  cheer  and  sing. 
Wilt  thou  have  pity  on  all  these  ? 
No,  nor  on  this  dead  dog,  O  King ! 

And  again,  bow  deep  is  the  insight  into 
the  Oriental  character  in  the  splendid  con- 
trast between  Rome  and  the  East  after 
the  Eastern  conquests  of  Rome,  in  the 
tecood  of  the  two  poems  on  the  author  of 
•*  Obermann  :  **  — 

In  his  coo)  hall,  with  haggard  eyes. 
The  Roman  noble  lay ; 
He  drove  abroad,  in  furioos  guise, 
Along  the  Appian  Way. 

He  made  a  feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast, 
And  crowned  his  hair  with  flowers  — 
No  easier  nor  no  quicker  pass*d 
The  impracticable  hours. 

The  brooding  East  with  awe  beheld 
Her  impious  younger  world. 
The  Roman  tempest  swell'd  and  swelKd, 
And  on  her  beaul  was  hurl'd. 


The  East  bow'd  low  before  the  blast 
In  patient,  deep  disdain ; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 
And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

So  well  she  mused,  a  morning  broke 
Across  her  spirit  grey; 
A  conquering,  new>born  joy  awoke. 
And  fiird  her  life  with  day. 

••  Poor  world,"  she  cried,  "  so  deep  accurst. 
That  runn*8t  from  pole  to  pole 
To  seek  a  draught  to  slake  thy  thirst^* 
Go,  seek  it  in  thy  soul  1 " 

Or  take  the  famous  description,  in  the 
lines  at  Heine's  grave,  of  our  own  country 
taking  up  burden  after  burden,  with  "deaf 
ears  and  labor-dimroM  eyes,*'  as  she  has 
just  taken  up  the  new  burden  of  Burroah  : 

I  chide  with  thee  not,  that  thy  sharp 
Upbraidings  often  assail'd 
England,  my  country  >- for  we. 
Heavy  and  sad,  for  her  sons. 
Long  since,  deep  in  our  hearts, 
Echo  the  blame  of  her  foes. 
We,  too,  sigh  that  she  flags ; 
We,  too,  say  that  she  now  — 
Scarce  comprehending  the  voice 
Of  her  greatest,  golden-mouth *d  sons 
Of  a  former  age  any  more  — 
Stupidly  travels  her  round 
Of  mechanic  business,  and  lets 
Slow  die  out  of  her  life 
Glory,  and  genius,  and  Joy. 
So  thou  arraign *8t  her,  ner  foe ; 
So  we  arraign  her,  her  sons. 

Yes,  we  arraign  her  I  but  she, 
The  weary  Titan,  with  deaf 
Ears,  and  labor-dimm'd  eyes. 
Regarding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left,  goes  passively  by. 
Staggering  on  to  her  goal ; 
Bearing  on  shoulders  immense, 
Atlantean,  the  load, 
Wellnigh  not  to  be  borne, 
Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate. 

Though  not  a  dramatic  poet,  it  Is  clear, 
then,  that  Matthew  Arnold  has  a  deep, 
dramatic  insight;  but  that  is  only  one 
aspect  of  what  I  should  call  his  main 
characteristic  as  a  poet  — the  lucid  pene* 
tration  with  which  he  discerns  and  por- 
trays all  that  is  most  expressive  in  any 
situation  that  awakens  regret,  and  the 
buoyancy  with  which  he  either  throws  oS 
the  pain,  or  else  takes  refuge  in  some 
soothing  digression.  For  Arnold  is  never 
quite  at  his  best  except  when  he  is  delin- 
eating a  mood  of  regret,  and  then  his  best 
consists  not  in  yielding  to  it,  but  in  the 
resistance  he  makes  to  it.  He  is  not,  like 
most  elegiac  poets,  a  mere  sad  muser; 
he  is  always  one  who  finds  a  secret  of  joy 
in  the  midst  of  pain,  who  discovers  a  tonic 
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for  the  sufiEcring  nerve,  if  only  in  realizing 
the  large  power  of  sensibility  which  it  re- 
tains. Take  his  description  of  the  soli- 
tude in  which  we  human  beings  live  — 
heart  yearning  after  heart,  but  recognizing 
the  eternal  gulf  between  us  —  a  solitude 
decreed  by  the  power  which 

bade  betwixt  our  shores  to  be 
The  unplumb'd,  salt,  estranging  sea  I 

How  noble  the  line,  and  how  it  sends  a 
shiver  through  one  1  And  yet  not  a  shiver 
of  mere  regret  or  mere  yearning ;  rather 
a  shiver  of  awe  at  the  infinitude  of  the 
ocean  in  which  we  are  all  enisled.  It  is 
the  same  with  all  Arnold's  finest  elegiac 
touches.  In  all  of  them  regret  seems  to 
mingle  with  buoyancy,  and  buoyancy  to 
have  a  sort  of  root  in  regret.  What  he 
calls  (miscalls,  I  think,)  the  **  secret  of 
Jesus'*  —  miscalls,  because  the  secret  of 
Jesus  lay  in  the  knowledge  of  his  Father's 
love,  not  in  the  natural  buoyancy  of  the 
renouncing  heart  —  is  in  reality  the  secret 
of  his  own  poetry.  Like  the  East,  he 
bows  low  before  the  blast,  only  to  seek 
strength  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  delight 
in  the  strength  he  finds  there.  He  enjoys 
plumbing  the  depth  of  another's  melan- 
choly. Thus  he  says  in  relation  to  his 
favorite  •*  Obermann :  "  — 

A  fever  in  these  pages  burns 
Beneath  the  calm  they  feign ; 
A  wounded  human  spirit  turns, 
Here,  on  its  bed  of  pain. 

Yes,  though  the  virgin  mountain  air 
Fresh  through  these  pages  blows ; 
Though  to  these  leaves  the  glaciers  spare 
The  soul  of  their  white  snows; 

Though  here  a  mountain  murmur  swells 
Of  many  a  dark-boughed  pine, 
Though,  as  you  read,  you  hear  the  bells 
Of  the  high-pasturing  kine  — 

Yet,  through  the  hum  of  torrent  lone, 
And  brooding  mountain  bee. 
There  sobs  I  know  not  what  ground-tone 
Of  human  agony. 

But  even  so,  the  effect  of  the  verses  is  not 
the  effect  of  Shelley's  most  exquisitely 
melancholy  of  lyrics.  It  does  not  make 
as  almost  faint  under  the  poet's  own  feel- 
ing of  desolation.  On  the  contrary,  even 
in  the  very  moment  in  which  Arnold 
cries :  — 

Farewell !    Under  the  sky  we  part. 
In  this  stern  Alpine  dell. 
O  unstrung  will  I    O  broken  heart  1 
A  last,  a  last  farewell  I  — 

we  have  a  conviction  that  the  poet  went 
off  with  a  buoyant  step  from  that  unstrung 


will  and  broken  heart,  enjoying  the 
strength  he  had  derived  from  his  com- 
munion with  that  strong  spirit  of  passion- 
ate protest  against  the  evil  and  frivolity 
of  the  world.  His  just  the  same  with  his 
**  Empedocles  on  Etna."  He  makes  the 
philosopher  review  at  great  length  the 
evils  of  human  life,  and  decide  that,  as  he 
can  render  no  further  aid  to  men,  he  naust 
return  to  the  elements.  But  after  he  has 
made  his  fatal  plunge  into  the  crater  of  the 
burning  mountain,  there  arises  from  his 
friend  Callicles,  the  harp-player  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  below,  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  strain :  — 

Through  the  black,  rushing  smoke-bursts* 
Thick  breaks  the  red  flame ; 
All  Etna  heaves  fiercely 
Her  forest-clothed  frame. 

Not  here,  O  Apollo  1 
Are  haunts  meet  for  thee. 
6ut«  where  Helicon  breaks  down 
In  cliff  to  the  sea. 

Where  the  moon-silver'd  inlets 
Send  far  their  light  voice 
Up  the  still  vale  of  Thisbe, 
O  speed,  and  rejoice  I 

On  the  sward  at  the  cliff- *^op 
Lie  strewn  the  white  flocks. 
On  the  cliff-side  the  pigeons 
Roost  deep  in  the  rocks. 

In  the  moonlight  the  shepherds. 
Soft  luird  by  the  rills, 
Lie  wrapt  in  their  blankets 
Asleep  on  the  hills. 

—  What  forms  are  these  coming 
So  white  through  the  ^loom  ? 
What  garments  out-glistening 
The  gold-flower'd  broom  ? 

What  sweet-breathing  presence 
Out-perfumes  the  thyme  ? 
What  voices  enrapture 
The  night's  balmy  prime  ?  *- 

'TIS  Apollo  comes  leading 
His  choir,  the  Nine. 

—  The  leader  is  fairest, 
But  all  are  divine. 

They  are  lost  in  the  hollows  I 
They  stream  up  a^ain ! 
What  seeks  on  this  mountain 
The  glorified  train  ? — 

They  bathe  on  this  monntain, 
In  the  spring  by  their  road ; 
Then  on  to  Olympus, 
Their  endless  abode. 

—  Whose  praise  do  they  mention  ? 
Of  what  is  it  told?  — 

What  will  be  forever ; 
What  was  from  of  old. 
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First  hymn  they  the  Father 
Of  all  things ;  and  then, 
The  rest  of  immortals, 
The  action  of  meiu 

The  day  in  his  hotness, 
The  strife  with  the  palm ; 
The  night  in  her  silence, 
The  stars  in  their  calm. 

And  we  close  the  poem  with  a  sense,  not 
of  troable,  but  of  refreshment.  So  in  the 
tragic  story  of  '*  Sohrab  and  Rustum  "  — 
io  which  the  father,  without  knowing  it, 
kills  his  own  son,  who  dies  in  his  arms  — 
the  poem  ends  not  in  gloom,  but  in  a  se- 
rene vision  of  the  course  of  the  Oxus  as 
it  passes,  "brimming  and  bright  and 
large,"  towards  its  mouth  in  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  a  course  which  is  meant  to  be  typi- 
cal of  the  peaceful  close  of  Rustu'm's 
stormy  and  potent  and  victorious,  though 
tragic,  career.  It  seems  to  be  Matthew 
Arnold's  secret  in  art  not  to  minimize  the 
tragedy  or  sadness  of  the  human  lot,  but 
to  turn  our  attention  from  the  sadness  or 
the  tragedy  to  the  strength  which  it  illus- 
trates and  elicits,  and  the  calm  in  which 
even  the  tumultuous  passions  of  the  story 
eventually  subside.  Even  the  sad  poem 
on  the  Grande  Chartreuse  closes  with  a 
wonderful  picture  of  cloistered  serenity, 
entreating  the  busy  and  eager  world  to 
leave  it  unmolested  to  its  meditations :  — 

Pass,  banners,  pass,  and  bugles,  cease ; 
And  leave  our  desert  to  its  peace. 

There  is  nothing  which  Matthew  Ar- 
nold conceives  or  creates  so  well,  nothing 
so  characteristic  of  him,  as  the  soothing 
digressions,  as  they  seem  ^- digressions, 
however,  more  germane  to  his  purpose 
than  any  epilogue^- in  which  he  with- 
draws our  attention  from  his  main  subject, 
to  refresh  and  restore  the  minds  which  he 
has  perplexed  and  bewildered  by  the 
painful  problems  he  has  placed  before 
them.  That  most  beautiful  and  graceful 
poem,  for  instance,  on  "The  Scholar- 
Gipsy,"  the  Oxford'student  who  is  said  to 
have  forsaken  academic  study  in  order  to 
learn,  if  it  might  be,  those  potent  secrets 
of  nature  the  traditions  of  which  the  gip- 
sies are  supposed  sedulously  to  guard, 
ends  in  a  digression  of  the  most  vivid 
beauty,  suggested  by  the  exhortation  to 
the  supposed  lover  of  nature  to  "fly  our 
paths,  our  feverish  contact  fly,"  as  fatal  to 
all  calm  and  healing  life :  -* 

Then  fly  our  greetings,  fly  our  speech  and 
smiles! 
— As  some  grave  Tynan  trader,  from  the  sea. 

Descried  at  sunrise  an  emerging  prow 
lifting  the  cool-hair'd  creepers  stealthily, 


The  fringes  of  a  southward-facing  brow 
Among  the  Mgxsin  isles ; 
And  saw  the  merry  Grecian  coaster  come, 
Freighted  with  amber  grapes,  and  Chian 

wine. 
Green,  bursting  figs,  and  tunnies  steepM 
in  brine  — 
And  knew  the  intruders  on  his  ancient  home. 

The  young  light-hearted  masters  of  the  waves — 
And  snatched  his  rudder,  and  shook  out 
more  sail ; 
And  day  and  night  held  on  indignantly 
0*er  the  blue  Midland  waters  with  the  gale, 
Betwixt  the  Syrtes  and  soft  Sicily, 
To  where  the  Atlantic  raves 
Outside  the  western  straits ;  and  unbent  sails 
There,  where  down  cloudy  cliffs,  through 

sheets  of  foam, 
Shy  traffickers,  the  dark  Iberians  come ; 
And  on  the  beach  undid  his  corded  bales. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  better  than  this 
passage  Arnold's  genius  or  his  art.  He 
wishes  to  ^ive  us  a  picture  of  the  older 
type  of  audacity  and  freedom  as  it  shakes 
itself  impatiently  rid  of  the  paltry  skill  and 
timid  cunning  of  the  newer  ao[e,  and 
plunges  into  the  solitudes  into  which  the 
finer  craft  of  dexterous  knowledge  does 
not  dare  to  follow.  His  whole  drift  hav- 
ing been  that  care  and  effort  and  gain  and 
the  pressure  of  the  world  are  sapping  hu- 
man strength,  he  ends  with  a  picture  of 
the  old-world  pride  and  daring  which  ex- 
hibits human  strength  in  its  freshness  and 
vigor,  and  he  paints  it  with  all  that  com- 
mand of  happy  poetical  detail  in  which 
Mr.  Arnold  so  greatly  excels.  No  one 
knows  as  he  knows  how  to  use  detail 
without  overlaying  the  leading  idea  which 
he  intends  to  impress  on  us.  The  Tyrian 
trader,  launching  out  into  the  deep,  in  his 
scorn  for  the  Greek  trafficker  hugging  the 
shore  with  his  timid  talent  for  small  gains, 
brings  home  to  us  how  much  courage, 
freedom,  and  originality  we  may  lose  by 
the  aptness  for  social  intercourse  which 
the  craft  of  civilization  btings  with  it. 
So  he  closes  his  poem  00  the  new  scru- 
pulousness and  burdensomeness  and  self- 
consciousness  of  human  life,  by  recalling 
vividly  the  pride  and  buoyancy  of  old- 
world  enterprise.  I  could  quote  poem 
after  poenoii which  Arnold  closes  by. some 
such  buoyant  digression  — a  buoyant  di- 
gression intended  to  shake  off  the  tone  of 
melancholy,  and  to  remind  us  that  the 
world  of  imaginative  life  is  still  wide  open 
to  us.  '^This  problem  is  insoluble,"  he 
seems  to  say ;  **  but  insoluble  or  not,  let 
us  recall  the  pristine  strength  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  and  not  forget  that  we  have 
access  to  great  resources  still." 
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And  this  ts  where  Arnold's  buoyancy 
differs  io  kiod  from  Clough's  buoyancy* 
though  buoyancy  is  the  characteristic  of 
both  these  essentially  Oxford  poets. 
Clough  is  buoyant  in  hope,  and  some* 
times,  though  perhaps  rarely,  in  faith; 
Arnold  is  buoyant  in  neither,  but  yet  he 
is  buoyant  —  buoyant  in  rebound  from 
melancholy  reflection,  buoyant  in  throw- 
ing off  the  weight  of  melancholy  reflec- 
tion. '*The  outlook,"  he  seems  to  say, 
"is  as  bad  as  possible.  We  have  lost 
our  old  faith,  and  we  cannot  get  a  new 
one.  Life  is  sapping  the  noblest  energies 
of  the  mind.  We  are  not  as  noble  as  we 
used  to  be.  We  have  lost  the  command- 
ing air  of  the  great  men  of  old.  We  can- 
not speak  in  the  grand  style.  We  can 
only  boldly  confront  the  truth  and  ac- 
knowledge the  gloom ;  and  yet,  and  yet  — 

Yet  on  he  fares,  by  his  own  heart  inspired." 

Through  hope  or  despair,  through  faith 
or  doubt,  the  deep  buoyancy  of  the  imag- 
inative life  forbids  Arnold  to  rest  in  any 
melancholy  strain;  he  only  snatches  his 
rudder,  shakes  out  more  sail,  and  day  and 
night  holds  on  indignantly  to  some  new 
shore  which  as  yet  he  discovers  not. 
Clough's  buoyancy  is  very  different.  It 
is  not  the  buoyancv  which  shakes  off  de- 
pressing thoughts,  out  the  buoyancy  which 
overcomes  them :  — 

Sit,  if  you  will,  sit  down  upon  the  ground, 
Yet  not  to  weep  and  wail,  but  calmly  look 
around. 
Whate'er  befell. 
Earth  is  not  hell ; 
Now  too,  as  when  it  first  began. 
Life  is  yet  life,  and  man  is  man. 
For  all  that  breathe  beneath  the  heaven*8  high 

cope, 
Joy  with  grief  mixes,  with  despondence,  hope. 
Hope  conquers  cowardice,  joy  grief ; 
Or,  at  least,  faith  unbelief. 
Though  dead,  not  dead, 
Not  gone,  though  fled. 
Not  lost,  though  vanished. 
In  the  great  gospel  and  true  creed 
He  is  yet  risen  indeed 
Christ  is  yet  risen. 

There  is  Clough's  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
But  Arnold,  with  equal  buoyancy,  seems 
to  aim  rather  at  evading  than  averting 
the  blows  of  fate.  He  is  somewhat  un- 
just to  Wordsworth,  I  think,  in  ascribing 
to  Wordsworth,  as  his  characteristic  spell. 


the  power  to  put  aside  the  "cloud  of  roor* 
tal  destiny  "  instead  of  coofrootiog  it :  — 

Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare 
And  against  fear  our  breast  to  steel ; 
Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear  — 
But  who,  ah !  who  will  make  us  feel  ? 
The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny. 
Others  will  front  it  fearlessly  — 
But  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  by  ? 

That,  I  should  have  said,  is  not  Words- 
worth's position  in  poetry,  but  Matthew 
Arnold's.  Wordsworth  **  strengthened  us 
to  bear"  by  every  means  by  which  a  poet 
can  convey  such  strength ;  but  Arnold, 
exquisite  as  his  poetry  is,  teaches  us  first 
to  feel,  and  then  to  put  by,  the  cloud  of 
mortal  destiny.  But  he  does  not  teach 
us,  as  Wordsworth  does,  to  bear  it.  We 
delight  in  his  pictures;  we  enjoy  more 
and  more  the  more  we  study  it,  the  po- 
etry of  his  exquisite  detail;  we  feel  the 
lyrical  cry  of  his  sceptical  moods  vibrat- 
ing in  our  heart  of  hearts;  we  feel  the 
reviving  air  of  his  buoyant  digressions  as 
he  escapes  from  his  own  spell,  and  bids 
us  escape  too,  into  the  world  of  imagina- 
tive freedom.  But  be  gives  us  do  new 
strength  to  bear.  He  gives  us  no  new 
light  of  hope.  He  gives  us  no  new  nerve 
of  faith.  He  is  the  greatest  of  our  elegiac 
poets,  for  he  not  only  makes  his  readers 
thrill  with  the  vision  ox  the  faith  or  strength 
he  has  lost,  but  puts  by  "the  cloud  of 
mortal  destiny"  with  an  ease  that  makes 
us  feel  that  after  all  the  faith  and  strength 
may  not  be  lost,  but  only  hidden  from  his 
eyes.  Though  the  poet  and  the  thinker 
in  Matthew  Arnold  are  absolutely  at  one 
in  their  conscious  teaching,  the  poet  io 
him  helps  us  to  rebel  against  the  thinker, 
and  to  encourage  us  to  believe  that  the 
** stream  of  tendency"  which  bears  him 
up  with  such  elastic  and  patient  strength 
is  not  blind,  is  not  cold,  and  is  not  dumb. 
He  tells  us:  — 

We,  in  some  unknown  Power's  employ. 
Move  on  a  rigorous  line ; 
Can  neither,  when  we  will,  enjoy. 
Nor,  when  we  will,  resign. 

But  if  the  ** unknown  Power"  be  socb 
that  when  we  will  to  enjoy,  we  are  taught 
to  resign,  and  when  we  will  to  resign,  we 
are  bid,  though  it  may  be  in  some  new  and 
deeper  sense,  to  enjoy,  surely  the  **  un- 
known Power  "  is  not  an  unknowing  Pow- 
er, but  is  one  that  knows  us  better  than 
we  know  ourselves. 

R.  H.  HUTTON. 
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BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP 

*'a  strange  temptation. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  late  distin- 
guished astroDomer  and  inventor,  Dickin- 
son Elliott  Jones,  there  has  been  found 
one  which  bears  on  the  outside  a  singular 
explanatory  statement.  It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Elliott  Jones  professed,  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  to  have  discov- 
ered a  hi}{hly  practicable  nnethod  of  visit- 
ing the  planets,  and  even  of  reaching  the 
nearer  fixed  stars.  He  referred  to  this 
knowledge  when  he  desired  to  account  for 
bis  mysterious  periodical  disappearances, 
which  disappearances  have  never  indeed 
received  any  satisfactory  explanation.  In 
the  absence  of  positive  proof,  however, 
the  possibility  of  his  having  taken  jour- 
neys through  space  in  a  manner  which  — 
not  to  mention  other  difficulties  —  roust 
have  been  incooceivably  rapid,  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  entertained.  Mr.  Elliott 
Jones  always  refused  to  give  any  hint  of 
the  details  of  his  marvellous  discovery. 
Oo  this  point,  therefore,  he  must  have 
been  subject  to  some  hallucination,  al- 
though on  other  points  his  mind  remained 
dear  and  subtle  to  the  last.  In  the  so- 
lution of  difficult  scientific  problems  his 
help  was  always  welcome;  on  points  of 
astronomical  ioouiry  his  opinion  was  in- 
variably received  with  respect  by  his  fel- 
low-scientists. He  even  furnished  us  with 
much  information  concerning  the  heav- 
enly bodies  —  proved  correct  by  subse- 
quent experiment  —  which  could  not  have 
been  obtained  originally  by  any  known 
method  of  observation.  How  he  procured 
this  information  he  never  revealed  to  us, 
and  the  secret  is  now  unhappily  lost  by 
his  death. 

The  one  defect  in  his  character  or  in- 
telligence —  we  hardly  know  where  to 
place  it — this  instinct  of  secrecy  com- 
bioed  with  a  claim  to  extravagant  personal 
power,  interferes  with  the  great  value 
which  would  otherwise  attach  to  all  his 
written  works.  The  document  of  which  I 
now  speak  claims,  by  his  notes  upon  it,  to 
be  the  substance  of  a  narrative  related  to 
him  by  a  very  extraordinary  individual ;  a 
man  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  another 
world,  and  who,  even  in  that  world,  was  an 
exception  and  a  mystery.  He  was  re- 
puted to  be  many  generations  old,  and 
Done  of  those  with  whom  he  lived  knew 
anything  of  his  origin.  Of  this  old  man, 
and  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
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people  who  inhabited  it  with  him,  Mr. 
JEllliott  Jones  left  a  full  and  particular  ac- 
count, which  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  offer 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  old 
man  who  told  his  story  had  a  reputation 
for  great  knowledge  and  a  character  of 
great  benevolence.  He  was  consulted  by 
his  countrymen  —  like  our  friend  Mr. 
Jones  —  on  all  abtruse  and  difficult  ques- 
tions ;  but,  on  the  point  of  his  personal 
history  and  individual  power  he  was  — 
again  like  our  friend  Mr.  Jones  —  reputed 
to  be  somewhat  mad.  As  the  editor  of 
the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Elliott  Jones 
(for  whom  I  had  a  very  warm  affectioa 
and  admiration),  it  is  not  for  me  to  pass 
any  opinion  upon  the  weight  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  document  which  I  now  put 
before  the  public.  1  give  it  as  I  found  it. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that,  whether  H 
is  regarded  as  the  history  of  an  actual, 
though  apparently  impossible,  life,  or  only 
as  the  work  of  my  friend's  too  ardent 
imagination,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  con- 
tribution (fragmentary,  indeed,  but  not 
without  suggestiveness)  to  that  discussion- 
on  the  value  of  life  and  the  growth  of 
creatures  in  the  direction  of  happiness  or 
misery,  which  has  occupied  so  much  of 
the  attention  of  modern  society.  Without 
further  preface,  then,  I  ofiFer  the  story  as 
I  found  it  among  my  friend's  papers. 

I. 

Because  I  loved  my  fellows  with  a  love 
which  absorbed  my  whole  heart,  and  be- 
cause I  had  no  desires  for  my  own  happi- 
ness, the  great  gift  was  granted  to  me  of 
a  term  of  life  beyond  that  which  was  ac- 
corded unto  others.  Generations  were 
born  and  died,  nations  rose  and  fell,  and 
still  I  was  left  alive  to  work  among  the 
new  races,  and  to  help  them  with  my 
knowledge.  This  gift  was  bestowed  on 
me  because  it  was  not  for  myself  that  I 
desired  it,  perhaps  because  for  myself  I 
desired  nothing ;  it  may  be  that  1  hold  it 
only  00  these  conditions,  but  that  indeed  I 
cannot  tell.  From  the  days  of  my  first 
youth  a  great  love  and  a  great  compassion 
has  had  possession  of  me  whenever  I 
have  looked  upon  the  toiling  multitudes 
around.  I  have  seen  them  in  their  early 
ignorance  struggling  dumbly  with  physi- 
cal troubles  and  wresting  from  nature  a 
difficult  and  painful  existence.  I-  have 
watched  them  in  their  later  luxury  becom- 
ing the  victims  of  indolence  and  melan- 
choly, of  a  hundred  diseases  and  a  thou- 
sand sins  inherited  with  the  wealth  and 
the  knowledge  of  their  forefathers.  If  you 
ask  me  which  state  was  the  worse  I*  can- 
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not  tell  you  ;  I  only  know  that  in  the  first 
there  was  a  great  hope,  and  in  the  last 
there  is  a  deep  despair. 

It  is  many  ages  since  the  gift  of  a  long 
life  was  bestowed  on  me;  none  can  re- 
member the  granting  of  it;  there  is  no 
record  of  it  except  in  my  own  heart ;  and 
none  will  believe  me  when  I  speak  of  it. 
It  was  a  great  thing  to  have,  a  wonderful 
thing.  Many  had  desired  it  before  roe, 
and  had  been  forced  to  go,  letting  their 
unfinished  task  drop  out  of  their  hands. 
To  me  only  was  it  said,  "You  have  the 
ages  to  work  in  ;  an  almost  endless  life  is 
yours  in  which  to  toil  for  the  benefit  of  your 
fellow-men ;  your  strength  shall  not  fail 
while  your  love  does  not  w*eary.  The 
people  may  find  in  you  a  benefactor  and  a 
teacher  who  shall  not  be  taken  from 
them." 

But  the  gift  that  was  bestowed  on  me 
was  too  great  for  a  man  to  endure.  As 
the  generations  went  by,  the  sum  of  all 
that  I  could  do  to  serve  them  seemed  small 
compared  with  the  sum  of  their  sorrows 
and  their  needs ;  for  these  seemed  to  grow 
with  the  ages,  and  could  not  be  checked 
nor  changed.  Then  I  said  in  my  heart  at 
last :  **  There  is  no  remedy,  nor  any  hope ; 
for  every  new  life  makes  a  new  sorrow, 
and  every  new  circumstance  breeds  a  new 
pain.  My  help  is  only  as  a  straw  in  the 
torrent  of  tribulation  which  roars  onwards 
through  the  ages  and  will  never  be  dried 
up.*'  And  in  my  despair  I  went  away 
from  the  people  to  a  great  solitude  where 
I  could  brood  without  interruption  over 
the  sorrows  of  the  world,  seeking  always 
for  some  thought  or  some  hope  which 
might  bring  to  it  healing  and  help. 

But  no  thought  would  come  to  me,  nor 
any  hope,  save  one  :  "  It  would  be  better 
for  this  suffering  people  that  death  should 
fall  upon  them  swiftly,  a  painless  death, 
overtaking  them  like  a  sleep  from  which 
they  may  never  awaken.''  Like  a  whis- 
per came  these  words  in  answer  to  my 
thought :  **  This  gift  also  is  yours,  because 
you  have  desired  it  unselfishly.  Behold, 
it  is  in  your  bands  to  do  even  as  you  have 
said." 

But  I  was  afraid,  and  shrank  back  from 
the  power  which  was  offered  to  me ;  for  I 
knew  not,  nor  know  I  fully  now,  whether 
it  was  given  as  a  reward  of  my  great  love, 
or  a  trial  of  my  sincerity  and  constancy  of 
purpose ;  or  even  as  a  punishment  for  my 
overweening  ambition  to  stand  against 
the  tide  o^  things  and  to  protect  my  own 
people  from  the  woes  appointed  to  them 
to  bear. 

Instead  of  turning   my   hasty  thought 


into  an  irremediable  act,  I  went  down 
once  more  among  the  people  and  —  with 
that  great  power  unused  in  ray  hands  —  I 
saw,  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  the  joy 
and  the  gladness  of  life.  Babies  clapped 
their  hands  in  the  sunlight,  and  children 
laughed  gleefully  at  their  play;  lovers 
plighted  their  troth  without  fear  or  fore- 
boding, and  mothers  led  their  boys  proudly 
by  the  hand,  showing  them  the  world 
which  they  were  to  conquer;  husbands, 
while  they  kissed  their  wives,  thanked 
them  for  the  love  which  made  life  beauti- 
ful ;  sisters  and  brothers  rejoiced  in  the 
happiness  of  each  other;  and  young  girls 
looked  out  upon  life  with  sweet,  expectant 
eyes,  certain  of  praise  and  affection,  and 
many  good  things  to  come.  The  painter 
gloried  in  his  picture,  the  author  loved  his 
book.  In  every  trade  and  every  profes- 
sion were  men  who  delighted  in  their  task 
and  who  put  their  best  strength  joyfully 
into  it.  Beyond  all  these  joys,  and  com- 
mon to  all  men,  were  other  good  things; 
the  loveliness  of  the  skies  and  of  the 
world,  of  moving  seas  and  growing  trees 
and  running  waters;  the  beauty  of  music, 
of  perfumes,  of  form,  and  of  color;  the 
ecstasy  of  motion  and  the  sweetness  of 
rest;  the  pleasant  cheerfulness  of  social 
intercourse  and  the  peaceful  influences  of 
solitude ;  the  satisfaction  of  originating  a 
new  thought,  and  the  joy  of  feasting  on 
the  thoughts  of  greater  men ;  the  pleasure 
of  approbation  and  the  happiness  of  wor- 
ship. Beholding  all  these  things,  I  said, 
"  Is  not  life  a  good  thing  after  all  ?  How 
should  I  dare  to  take  it  from  those  who 
have  not  had  their  full  portion  ?" 

So  I  waited  and  put  the  gift  by.  But 
the  old  sadness  returned,  and  I  only  lied 
to  myself  when  I  said  that  I  was  content ; 
for  always  the  sum  of  the  evil  was  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  good,  and  if  a  few 
were  happy  many  more  were  miserable. 
Not  a  single  life  was  perfect ;  not  a  single 
joy  went  on  to  the  end.  The  pleasure  of 
one  seemed  to  bring  the  trouble  of  an- 
other ;  for  the  balance  of  things  was 
awry,  and  the  weight  lay  heavy  on  the 
side  of  evil. 

As  I  watched  the  people,  and  waited, 
and  doubted  (having  still  that  power  io 
my  hands  to  use  as  I  would),  I  saw  that 
as  they  grew  more  unhappy  they  grew 
more  wicked  also;  for  the  strong  races 
are  purified  by  suffering,  but  the  weaker 
ones  are  corrupted;  and  the  strenj^th  had 
gone  from  my  people;  only  the  obstinate 
instinct  of  life,  the  desperate  determio^' 
tion  to  snatch  enjoyment  from  the  misery 
around,  survived  among   them.     Virtue 
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had  begun  to  go  down  in  the  strug;gle  with 
vice,  and  generosity  to  retreat  discouraged 
before  the  advance  of  selfishness.  Men 
had  no  time  to  be  kind,  and  no  power  to 
be  good.  The  clear  springs  of  the  most 
inooceat  lives  seemed  to  be  polluted  at 
their  source;  babies  were  born  to  sin  as 
their  fathers  had  sinned,  and  the  fairest 
promise  of  youth  carried  secretly  the  germ 
of  its  own  destruction.  The  moral  dis- 
ease which  had  taken  root  among  the  peo- 
ple spread  upwards  and  downwards;  it 
perverted  to  viciousness  the  simplest  in- 
stincts of  human  nature,  and  transformed 
to  selfishness  the  higher  intellectual  ten- 
dencies. Cruelty,  sensuality,  and  the  pride 
of  mental  power  flourished  together.  Men 
ceased  to  keep  faith  with  one  another; 
they  began  to  despise  their  mothers  ;  most 
of  tbem  had  long  neglected  their  wives. 
The  strong  ill-treated  the  weak,  and  the 
weak  hated  and  lied  to  the  strong.  Treach- 
ery lurked  in  every  corner;  oppression 
ruled  in  the  name  of  order,  and  cruelty 
abounded  under  the  plea  of  necessity.  If 
men  were  unkind  to  each  other  they  were 
absolutely  pitiless  to  the  lower  creatures 
in  their  power.  Most  of  them  had  long 
ceased  to  worship  or  to  follow  after  any- 
thing except  their  own  satisfaction  and 
glory,  or  —  as  some  among  them  preferred 
to  put  it,  loving  noble  names  for  ignoble 
things —  the  satisfaction  and  glory  of  their 
species.  A  few  indeed  kept  up  a  fiction 
of  belief  in  a  creating  power  worthy  of 
reverence,  but  this  power  was  little  more 
than  a  magnified  ideal  of  their  own  de- 
sires. They  did  not  boast  that  they  were 
made  in  the  image  of  God ;  rather  did 
they  make  their  God  in  the  image  of  them- 
selves. He  was,  as  they  represented  him, 
the  base  ally  of  the  human  race  in  its 
struggle  with  the  other  conscious  crea- 
tures of  his  making.  These  other  crea- 
tures he  had  abandoned  —  according  to 
their  showing  —  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
his  unworthy  favorite  —  man.  Therefore 
many  were  ill-treated  and  tormented  in  the 
name  of  pleasure,  or  of  health,  or  of  sci- 
ence, nay,  of  humanity,  and  even  of  reli- 
gion itself;  for  men  had  come  to  say  that 
whatsoever  they  did  for  their  own  ulti- 
mate good,  was  good  in  itself,  absolutely 
and  always. 

And  still  they  waxed  no  happier.  The 
suffering  they  inflicted  seemed  to  recoil 
in  manifold  ways  upon  themselves,  until 
&t  last  I  could  endure  the  sight  of  it  no 
more;  for  I  thought,  "H  this  people, 
whom  I  have  loved  and  desired  to  help, 
continue  in  their  evil  ways,  I  shall  learn 
to  hate  them  at  last,  and  all  good  things 


must  hate  them,  and  there  will  be  no  help 
for  them  anywhere.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  die." 

Then,  in  one  night,  silently  and  without 
any  warning,  so  that  no  one  suffered  fear 
or  felt  a  single  pang,  I  did  the  thing  that 
had  been  given  to  me  to  do;  and  the  cities 
of  the  living  became  the  cities  of  the  dead. 
The  people  slept  and  awoke  no  more,  and 
with  them  slept  also  all  the  other  creatures 
of  the  world  ;  and  I  was  left  alone. 

The  greatness  of  the  act  sustained  me 
in  its  doing;  but  when  it  was  over  I  was 
appalled  by  the  solitude  I  had  made,  and 
by  the  strange  great  silence  which  fol- 
lowed, as  if  it  had  been  lurking  like  a  wild 
beast  ready  to  seize  upon  the  desolation. 
I  went  down  to  the  lately  populous  places, 
and  trod  the  streets  where  my  footsteps 
echoed  alone.  I  looked  on  the  faces  of 
the  dead,  but  I  did  not  repent,  for  all  were 
at  rest;  and  —  for  the  ^rst  time  for  so 
many  generations  —  I  heard  no  sounds  of 
weeping,  nor  saw  any  signs  of  woe.  Yet 
I  think  I  should  have  been  glad  if  some 
little  thing,  some  lower  creature  which 
could  not  suffer  much  from  its  prolonged 
consciousness,  had  escaped  the  general 
death,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  visible  shadow 
of  my  own  life  in  the  unpeopled  world. 
That  life  of  mine,  left  single  and  unlike 
all  the  creation  on  which  I  looked,  became 
immediately  a  monstrosity  and  a  horror 
to  me ;  it  had  reached  beyond  its  proper 
term,  and  survived  its  natural  use.  How, 
then,  could  it  continue  to  be  ? 

The  first  few  hours  of  my  travel  among 
the  dead  seemed  indeed  as  long  as  a  life- 
time. A  dreadful  curiosity  drove  me 
through  the  silent  cities ;  I  wished  to 
convince  myself  that  all  their  inhabitants 
were  of  a  certainty  asleep  forever,  that 
none  had,  by  any  chance,  escaped.  I  was 
not  hungry,  nor  thirsty;  the  need  to  eat 
or  to  drink  would  have  seemed  a  mockery 
in  the  face  of  all  these  people  whose  wants 
were  at  an  end  for  all  time.  My  own  soul 
seemed  dead  within  me,  and  my  life  a 
vision  and  no  reality. 

Towards  evening  I  came  upon  a  house 
where  there  was  a  cradle  and  a  baby  in  it. 
I  stood  looking  at  the  child  idly  for  a 
moment,  having  seen  many  such  sights 
that  day ;  but  there  was  something  in  the 
appearance  of  this  little  baby  which  made 
my  heart  begin  to  beat  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently. Death  could  not  terrify  me ;  it 
was  life  that  I  looked  upon  with  wonder 
and  dismay.  The  child  was  breathing, 
slowly  and  faintly,  more  faintly  every  mo- 
ment; but  it  was  breathing  still.  A  few 
hours  more  and  its  life  would  have  ebbed 
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away,  the  last  wave  left  oq  the  shore  of 
time  of  all  that  great  tide  so  full  a  little 
while  ago.  Should  I  leave  it  to  die,  or 
SDatch  it  back  to  the  existence  it  had 
scarcely  tasted?  —  an  existence  it  had 
never  by  any  act  of  its  own  polluted  or 
forfeited.  The  tender  beauty  of  its  face, 
the  rounded  softness  of  its  linnbs,  touched 
me  with  a  thrill  of  longing  tenderness. 
Its  little  hands,  rosy  and  dimpled,  drew 
me  towards  them,  helpless  as  they  were, 
with  a  giant's  strength. 

I  held  my  breath  as  I  gazed  upon  it.  I, 
who  had  desired  and  accomplished  the 
annihilation  of  a  race,  could  not  leave  this 
single  little  one  alone  to  die.  All  my  nat- 
ural instincts  fought  for  the  child's  life, 
yet  I  knew  that  my  deeper  reason  had 
willed  its  death.  My  selfish  desires  for  a 
companion  of  my  solitude  had  dropped 
away  from  me;  it  was  of  the  child  alone 
that  I  thought  as  I  watched  it,  afraid  to 
move  lest  so  1  should  decide  its  fate  one 
way  or  another. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  this  might 
be  a  trial,  or  temptation,  to  prove  the  real- 
ity of  my  own  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
what  I  had  done ;  to  test  whether  I  had 
the  strength  to  complete  what  I  had  be 
gun.  I  did  not  think  of  this.  I  thought 
only  of  the  child.  And  as  I  looked  I 
forgot  one  by  one  the  generations  of  the 
past ;  all  the  problems  of  life  slipped  from 
roe;  I  had  no  memory  of  its  troubles  or 
its  losses.  I  saw  only  a  little  child,  a 
young  creature  whose  helplessness  ap- 
pealed for  help,  and  whose  innocence  de- 
manded a  cherishing  love.  I  bent  over  it, 
and  the  warmth  of  my  breath  touched  its 
cheeks;  then  it  stretched  its  dimpled 
hands  and  uttered  a  tiny  cry.  Without 
any  will  of  my  own,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me, 
for  thought  had  left  me,  and  instincts  long 
forgotten  had  full  possession  of  me,  I  put 
out  my  arras  and  lifted  the  child  from  its 
cradle. 

n. 

After  that  there  was  no  question  of 
leaving  it  to  die.  I  took  it  away  from  the 
cities  of  the  dead  to  the  solitary  moun- 
tains, where  there  was  no  remnant  of  any- 
thing that  had  had  a  conscious  life.  I 
nursed  it  back  to  strength ;  I  fed  it,  and 
guarded  it^  and  cherished  it;  for  its  life 
had  become  mine,  and  1  had  no  thought 
of  any  other  thing. 

Those,  were,  I  think,  the  happiest  days 
of  any  that  I  had  lived.  My  great  yearn- 
ing to  be  a  healer  of  trouble,  a  giver  of 
love,  was  satisfied.     In  my  arms  I  could 
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hold  all  the  life  of  the  world,  with  my 
hands  I  could  care  for  it,  and  guard  it,  and 
caress  it.  In  return  I  had  —  wonderful 
indeed  to  think  of  —  all  the  love  that  the 
world  contained  for  my  very  own;  but 
this  latter  good  was  the  smallest  part  of 
my  joy ;  the  greater  .blessing  was  my 
power  to  guard  from  trouble  the  life  I  had 
saved,  so  that  none  could  interfere  to  work 
it  any  woe. 

Sometimes,  however,  as  I  looked  at  the 
lovely  child,  when  she  had  learned  to 
speak  to  me,  and  to  run  about  with  agile 
feet,  I  wondered  if  sickness  and  old  age 
must  come  also  upon  her  as  upon  her 
forefathers.  From  these  things  I  could 
not  protect  her,  as  I  could  from  want  and 
wrong.  Her  very  life  held  its  own  ele- 
ments of  decay,  and  in  her  breast  lurked 
those  inherited  instincts  of  generations 
which  might  some  day  demand  more  than 
I  could  give  her  —  a  more  passionate  love, 
a  fuller  life ;  and  with  these  things  the 
trouble  that  they  bring. 

As  she  grew  older  she  proved  very  gen- 
tle and  obedient.  The  sins  of  her  fathers 
seemed  to  have  left  no  rebellious  inclina- 
tions, no  morbid  desires  in  her  pure  spirit. 
The  life  which  we  lived  together  seemed 
for  a  long  time  to  satisfy  her  completely. 
The  reverential  affection  with  which  she 
regarded  me  was  sufficient  to  occupy  her 
whole  heart. 

I  kept  her  away  from  the  cities  of  the 
dead,  from  those  vast  remains  of  an  an- 
cient civilization,  which  I  myself  never- 
theless visited  from  time  to  time.  We 
read  books  together;  books  chosen  by 
myself,  which  had  to  do  with  the  larger 
aspects  of  physical  creation,  and  touched 
little  on  its  human  element.  And  yet,  as 
she  grew  older  and  more  thoughtful  every 
day,  I  was  aware  that  fancies  were  risio«( 
in  her  mind  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
treat  with  wisdom.  She  gazed  at  me 
often,  with  a  sort  of  wonder  in  her  eyes. 
"  It  is  strange,  dear  father," she  said  once, 
"that  there  should  be  only  you  and  1,  just 
two  and  no  more.  This  is  such  a  great 
world  that  we  live  in ;  it  has  room  for  so 
many  others." 

And  again  she  observed  to  me,  when 
she  was  growing  tall  and  strangely  fair  to 
look  upon,  — 

"  I  change,  dear  father,  as  the  time  ^oes 
on.  I  remember  when  I  could  not  look 
through  the  window  of  my  little  room; 
now  I  am  tall  enough  to  see  much  hij^her 
than  that.  1  change,  but  you  remain  al- 
ways the  same.  Why  should  this  be  ?  and 
will  h  go  on  forever?" 
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"Yoa  are  youog,"  I  answered,  **aDd 
Dot  yet  completely  grown.  1  came  to  my 
(uU  size  long  ago.** 

**  What  is  it  to  be  young?  **  she  asked ; 
**aDd  are  there  any  other  creatures  that 
are  young  besides  me?  The  things  that 
we  see  around  us  do  not  alter,  except 
backwards  and  forwards  as  the  seasons 
come  and  go.  But  I  change  always  one 
way,  and  you  not  at  all." 

These  and  other  speculations  working 
io  her  mind  produced  after  a  time  a  certain 
restlessness,  and  a  blind  desire  to  reach 
that  wider  knowledt^e  of  which  she  per- 
ceived dimly  the  indications  in  the  world 
about  her  and  in  my  teachings.  I  could 
not  keep  her  ignorant  forever  of  her  own 
nature,  and  of  the  history  of  her  race  ;  but 
I  could  not  bear  to  hasten  by  any  revela- 
lioQ  of  my  own  the  crisis  which  must 
come.  I  did  not  know  what  mood  would 
follow  a  full  understanding  of  her  posi- 
tion; resignation  to  her  lot,  so  peaceful, 
but  so  isolated;  or  bitter  disappointment 
and  iodigoation  against  me,  as  the  author 
of  her  strange  fate. 

The  crisis  came,  without  any  action  of 
roioe  to  hasten  or  retard  it.  One  day, 
when  I  came  back  from  a  journey,  I  missed 
her  from  our  home.  She  had  often  asked 
me  why  I  went  away  and  left  her  alone, 
and  I  had  explained  that  it  was  needful 
for  me  to  seek  from  time  to  time  fresh 
stores  of  the  things  which  we  used ;  she 
was  not  strong  enough,  so  I  told  her 
truthfully,  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  travel. 
She  never  asked  where  I  found  the  things 
I  brought  to  her,  nor  how  they  were  made ; 
she  had  a  boundless  confidence  in  my  re- 
sources, io  my  knowledge  and  ingenuity; 
she  was  satisfied  to  accept  what  I  offered 
her,  and  to  use  it  as  I  directed  her. 

But  now  she  was  gone,  and,  whatever 
way  her  wandering  footsteps  took  her,  she 
could  not  fail  to  come  upon  some  strange 
memorials  of  the  past.  She  might  indeed 
travel  far  before  1  could  trace  and  over- 
take her;  she  might  be  overcome  by 
hunger  and  fatigue.  I  felt  certain  that  it 
would  be  in  one  of  the  great  cities  that  I 
should  find  her,  because  she  must  inevi- 
tably chance  upon  some  of  the  ancient 
roads  before  she  had  gone  very  far,  and 
one  of  these  she  would  follow  to  see  what 
fhey  meant  and  whither  they  led.  It  was 
inevitable  that  she  should  see  things  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her  never  to 
look  upon,  and  learn  things  which  she  had 
better  not  have  known.  The  time  of  her 
bappiest  ignorance  was  gone  forever. 

In  a  city  of  the  dead  I  found  her  at  last. 
I  had  travelled   long  through  the  silent 


streets  and  peered  often  into  the  silent 
houses.  There  was  no  one  from  whom  I 
could  ask  any  tidings  of  my  lost  darling; 
no  one  to  tell  me  if  her  delicate  feet  had 
trodden  those  solitary  ways,  or  her  sweet 
young  eyes  looked  in  upon  the  grim  re- 
mains of  death. 

So  many  years  had  passed  away,  since 
the  night  of  the  great  death,  that  the  most 
terrible  and  dangerous  effects  of  the  uni- 
versal mortality  were  at  an  end.  The 
houses  stood  as  when  their  inhabitants 
were  alive,  and  there  had  been  none  to 
bury  the  dead  ;  but  at  least  these  had  lost 
all  resemblance  to  their  old  forms  in  life, 
and  so  to  any  form  that  my  darling  had 
ever  seen.  I  found  her  sitting  in  a  luxu- 
rious room  in  a  large  house,  leaning  back 
in  a  carved  chair,  and  looking  with  won- 
der and  curiosity,  but  without  any  repug- 
nance or  terror,  on  the  skeletons  which 
were,  besides  herself,  the  sole  inhabitants 
of  the  place. 

**  Dear  father,"  she  said,  putting  her 
hands  out  to  me  with  a  smile,  and  looking 
at  me  as  if  my  discovery  of  her  had  noth- 
ing strange  in  it,  "  I  am  glad  you  have 
come.  I  am  tired,  and  I  have  had  so  lit- 
tle to  eat!  Besides,  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  many  things.  What  a  strange  place 
this  is !  and  what  strange  carvings  these 
are!  But  the  most  curious  thing  of  all 
is  that  they  should  be  dressed  in  clothes 
something  like  what  I  wear.  Who  made 
them  like  this?  and  did  you  know  that 
they  were  here?" 

I  took  her  hands,  and  my  own  trembled 
so  that  she  looked  down  on  them  in  sur- 
prise. 

"1  knew  of  them,"  I  answered;  "but 
you  must  not  stay  where  they  are.  It  is 
bad  for  you  to  be  here." 

"  I  do  not  feel  it  so.  I  like  it.  I  should 
like  to  stay.  It  seems  as  if  some  one  had 
lived  here  who  loved  the  things  I  love, 
and  gathered  them  all  about  her.  But 
there  never  was  any  one,  was  there  ? "  she 
asked  wistfully. 

I  spoke  to  her  with  more  sternness 
than  I  had  ever  used  before.  "You  must 
come  away  at  once.  If  it  had  been  good 
for  you  to  be  here  I  should  have  brought 
you  myself.  You  ought  to  have  known 
that," 

She  rose  with  a  reluctant  sigh,  and  fol- 
lowed me  slowly,  pausing  half-way  across 
the  room  to  look  at  an  empty  cradle. 

"What  a  strange  little  bed! "she  re- 
marked with  interest;  "something  like 
mine,  only  so  very  small;  as  if  I  might 
have  slept  in  it  before  I  grew  high  enough 
to  look  through  the  window.     Was  it  made 
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for  me  ?    Was  there  ever  another  me  be- 
fore this  one?" 

Some  fatality  might  have  led  her  steps 
to  that  house  and  to  that  room,  for  she 
was  looking  at  the  very  cradle  from  which 
I  had  talcen  her.  I  hurried  her  impa- 
tiently away,  refusing  to  answer  her  ques* 
tioos.  She  looked  at  me  in  surprise  from 
time  to  time,  often  with  an  air  of  awak- 
ened observation;  something  other  than 
the  old  complete  confidence  in  me  and 
docile  fidelity  to  my  will  was  working  in 
her  heart.  She  was  ceasing  to  be  entirely 
receptive ;  soon  she  might  become  criti- 
cal. 

*'How  many  homes  I'*  she  murmured 
as  she  passed  along  the  streets,  "  and  no 
one  to  live  io  any  of  them  I  How  did 
they  all  come  here,  gathered  together  in 
one  place  ?  Did  they  grow  like  trees  io  a 
forest  ?  " 

I  did  not  attempt  to  answer  all  her 
questions,  but  I  got  her  home  again  as 
soon  as  I  could.  Knowledge  —  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  life  she  had  lost  —  could 
only  bring  to  her  sadness  and  discontent. 
Her  present  perplexity  seemed  better  than 
that,  and  I  was  resolved  to  leave  her  in 
ignorance  as  long  as  it  was  possible.  She 
could  see  that,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  I  was  seriously  displeased  with  her; 
yet  even  this  affected  her  less  than  it 
would  have  done  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. When  we  reached  our  home,  I 
spoke  to  her  impressively. 

"  What  is  good  for  you  to  know  I  will 
tell  you ;  what  is  good  for  you  to  see  I 
will  show  you,*'  I  said,  holding  her  hands 
in  mine  and  looking  steadfastly  into  her 
eyes.  **  Promise  roe  that  you  will  never 
again  seek  out  new  things  alone." 

To  my  astonishment  she  —  who  had 
hitherto  been  so  obedient,  tender,  and 
sweetly  acquiescent  —  drew  her  hands 
from  mine,  covered  her  face  with  them, 
and  broke  out  into  passionate  weeping. 

"  1  cannot  promise,"  she  answered ; 
"everything  that  I  have  I  owe  to  you; 
without  you  I  should  be  nothing  at  all.  I 
wish  to  obey  you ;  I  will  try  to  obey  you ; 
but  there  is  something  in  my  heart  strong- 
er than  you  are,  and  so  I  cannot  promise." 

That  was  all  she  would  say  to  me;  and 
from  that  time  I  knew  that  she  cherished 
many  thoughts  and  wishes  of  which  she 
never  spoke.  I  no  longer  possessed  her 
full  confidence.  She  understood  that  there 
existed  powers  beyond  mine,  and  that, 
even  of  the  power  I  had,  I  had  not  offered 
all  the  results  to  her.  Yet  she  was  ten- 
der to  me,  very  tender  and  sweet,  as  if 
she  wished  to  make  up  to  me  by  grateful 


deeds  for  that  reserve  of  force,  of  inten- 
tion, of  possible  rebellion,  in  her  heart. 

One  day  she  brought  to  me  a  book,  not 
a  book  which  I  had  given  to  her,  but 
which  she  had  found  in  her  wanderings 
among  the  habitations  of  the  past.  She 
had  been  studying  it  in  secret,  and  it  was 
a  love  story. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  who  made 
this  t>ook,  and  what  it  means?  It  tells 
me  of  many  things  of  which  you  have 
never  spoken  at  all.** 

I  could  not  lie  to  her,  though  truth 
must  bring  the  bitterness  of  conscious 
loss,  of  unavailing  desire.  If  she  knew 
that  I  lied  to  her  she  would  have  none 
left  to  trust  or  to  lean  upon;  she  could 
not  fail  to  become  miserably  aware  of  her 
own  loneliness  and  helpless  ignorance. 

**  It  tells  of  things  which  it  is  better  for 
you  not  to  know,"  I  answered.  "They 
belong  to  the  past,  and  can  never  be 
again.'* 

**  Ah  I "  she  said,  her  eyes  glowing  with 
a  strange  light,  "then  it  is  all  true !  Oth- 
ers have  lived  like  me,  and  have  known 
each  other,  and  have  been  happy  togeth- 
er. They  were  not  lonely  as  I  am  —  oh, 
not  forever  alone  ! " 

"  I  am  with  you,*'  I  answered  briefly. 

*•  You ! "  she  said.  "  you  ?  **  Then  she 
paused  and  looked  at  me  contemplatively. 
"  You  are  not  like  me,"  she  went  on,  with 
deliberation.  "  You  are  like  the  rocks  and 
the  trees  and  the  soil  and  the  light;  al- 
ways the  same,  always  giving  roe  help, 
never  wanting  anything  back.  But  I  —  I 
change  from  day  to  day.  Life  is  fall  of 
surprise  to  me,  and  of  longing.  I  want 
some  one  like  myself  to  be  my  compan- 
ion, to  talk  with,  as  the  men  and  women 
talk  in  that  book.  1  always  wondered 
why  —  since  all  other  things  were  many 
—  there  should  be  but  one  man  and  one 
woman,  you  and  I.  You  so  old  and 
changeless ;  I  so  young  and  full  of  change. 
I  know  now  what  it  is  to  be  young.  It  is 
to  be  unfinished  —  not  as  you  are  ;  to  feel 
new  every  day  —  not  as  you  do ;  to  be 
incomplete,  and  to  long  for  something 
outside  myself;  to  feel  the  need  of  other 
lives  to  mix  with  roine ;  not  to  be  satisfied 
to  go  on  alone.  That  is  what  it  is  to  be 
young,  and  I  aro  young.  But  you  —  oh ! 
you  are  very  old.  How  did  it  come  to  be 
that  we  are  alone  together  ?  '* 

"Because  you  are  weak,  and  I  am 
strong,"  I  answered  her ;  "  because  you 
need  care,  and  I  can  give  it." 

"I  would  rather  have  lived  when  the 
other  people  were  here,"  she  replied; 
"  then  we  could  have  helped  one  another. 
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I  UDderstaod  dow  why  all  those  homes 
stand  empty.  Ooce  men  and  women  lived 
there  and  —  loved  each  other,  and  —  were 
happy.  I  have  learnt  many  beautiful 
things  from  that  book.  I  wish  you  had 
taught  them  to  me  before.  Tell  me  only 
this  one  thing  —  if  the  people  were  there 
once,  why  are  they  not  there  now  ?  '* 

"They  went  away;  they  will  never 
come  again,"  I  answered,  for  I  could  not 
speak  to  her  of  death.  In  the  book  that 
she  bad  read  the  whole  history  of  life  was 
not  recorded,  only  its  bright  beginning; 
and  of  death,  towards  which  her  life  led 
her,  towards  which  her  bright,  expectant 
face  was  turned  in  all  unconsciousness, 
she  knew  nothing. 

It  was  some  weeks  afterwards  that  I 
found  her  waiting  for  me  near  our  home 
as  I  turned  my  steps  thither  for  our  even- 
ing meal.  It  was  not  strange  to  see  her 
waiting  so ;  but  it  was  very  strange,  it  was 
wonderful,  that  she  was  not  alone.  Des- 
tiny bad  found  her,  and  had  defeated  me ; 
for  a  kindred  life  had  come  to  her  from 
another  world,  and  with  life  had  come 
love,  the  love  which  explained  life  to  her 
and  completed  it.  There  was  no  surprise 
io  her  eyes,  for  the  things  we  have  de- 
sired come  to  us  as  old  companions  and 
not  as  strangers ;  rather  was  there  a  look 
of  radiant  happiness  and  triumph. 

Her  companion  was  a  stranger  to  me, 
however.  He  was  not  a  creature  of  our 
world;  he  belonged  to  a  race  stronger 
and  more  beautiful  than  my  own  ;  yet  he 
was  not  wholly  unlike  some  of  the  young 
men  I  bad  known,  not  so  unlike  that  he 
should  not  seem  a  fitting  mate  for  the 
beautiful  woman  beside  him.  He  appeared 
to  have  easily  established  communication 
with  her;  but  to  me  he  was  silent,  re- 
garding me  with  a  haughty  curiosity  as  I 
approached  them.  She  seemed  already 
to  belong  to  him ;  and  she  met  me  with  a 
look  of  eager  gladness,  as  if  I  must  cer- 
tainly rejoice  in  her  happiness,  and  wel- 
come the  wonderful  being  who  brought 
it. 

"  The  book  spoke  the  truth,"  she  said. 
"There  are  others  alive  besides  myself; 
others  who  are  young  as  I  am,  and  beau- 
tiful to  look  upon,  and  sweet  to  live  with. 
And  be  — he  has  come  from  another 
world  to  find  me." 

I  ought  to  have  slain  him  as  he  stood 
there  io  the  proud  consciousness  of  his 
youth,  splendor  and  strength,  with  that 
serenity  of  aspect  which  was  born  of  a 
perfect  conviction  of  his  own  claims  to 
satisfaction,  and  of  his  power  to  seize  it ; 
with  that  gracious  courtesy  of  manner 


which  partly  hid  his  haughtiness  and  was 
the  offspring  of  his  simple  selfishness  of 
purpose.  At  his  feet  lay  a  strange  gar- 
ment, a  dark'colored  wrap,  hooded  and 
winged,  the  ingenious  instrument  of  his 
transit  from  another  world. 
•  '*  I  was  afraid  when  I  saw  him  first," 
said  my  darling,  whose  eyes  had  followed 
mine.  **  He  was  black  and  dreadful  to 
look  upon,  and  his  face  was  hidden.  But 
when  he  threw  that  veil  away  and  stood 
before  me,  it  —  it  was  like  a  sun  bursting 
from  behind  a  hideous  cloud." 

She  caught  his  hand  as  she  spoke,  with 
her  white  caressing  fingers,  and  looked 
up  into  his  shining  eyes  with  a  smile  of 
love  and  confidence. 

I  ought  to  have  slain  him  as  he  stood 
there.  It  would  have  been  better  for  her, 
better  for  all  things —  for  myself,  last  and 
least  of  all.  He  had  no  happiness  to  give 
which  would  not  bring  its  trouble,  though 
my  darling,  with  her  face  towards  the  sun, 
could  not  see  the  shadow  it  cast  behind 
her.  I  had  no  right  to  undo  and  destroy 
the  great  gift  that  had  been  granted  to 
me  ;  I  had  no  right,  for  the  sake  of  one 
simple  girl,  to  let  the  beautiful  world  be- 
come once  more  the  habitation  of  sorrow 
that  grew,  and  sin  that  increased  from  day 
to  day. 

I  ought  to  have  slain  bim.  It  would 
have  been  easy.  For  my  power  was 
greater  than  his,  in  spite  of  that  dazzling 
youthful  splendor  which  he  had  about 
him.  But  I  looked  at  my  darling,  and  my 
hand  was  staved.  Once  more,  for  the 
sake  of  one  whose  innocence  appealed  to 
me,  I  forgot  the  misery  of  a  world.  I 
could  not  bring  horror  to  the  eyes  where 
gladness  now  shone ;  I  could  not  turn  the 
look  of  tenderness  with  which  she  gazed 
at  him  to  one  of  hate  for  me.  1  could  not 
teach  her  then  and  there  what  death  was, 
and  the  meaning  of  sorrow  and  separa- 
tion and  despair.  I  turned  and  left  them. 
As  a  criminal  flies  from  the  scene  of  his 
crime  I  fled  from  the  sight  of  the  happi- 
ness which  had  no  right  to  be,  longing 
only  for  that  death  to  come  to  me  which 
I  had  not  the  courage  to  give  to  another. 

I  did  not  die.  I  could  not  die.  My 
punishment  is  to  live.  For  a  time  my 
darling  was  happy;  joyously  and  laugh- 
ingly at  first,  afterwards  tenderly  and 
quietly.  Children  came  to  her,  and  she 
loved  them  with  a  passion  of  delight,  as 
if  they  were  gifts  that  none  other  had  had 
before  —  created  for  the  employment  of 
her  tenderness  alone. 

Her  husband  was  kind  to  her,  in  his 
splendid,  lordly,  condescending  fashion ; 
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but  he  spoke  to  her  little  of  the  world 
from  which  he  came,  aod  for  which  he 
often  left  her.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  her  with  him  oo  these 
visits,  and  he  probably  had  no  desire  to 
take  her.  His  discovery  of  her  youth 
and  beauty  in  an  apparently  empty  and 
abandoned  world,  on  which  he  had  by 
chance  alighted,  had  been  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  him  ;  he  had  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  but  he  did  not  let  it 
interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  his  free- 
dom of  action.  He  left  me  to  provide,  as 
before,  for  the  material  wants  of  his  wife, 
and  of  her  children  also.  He  told  her, 
when  she  desired  to  go  away  with  him. 
that  she  was  sweetest  and  best  as  he  had 
found  her;  that  intercourse  with  others 
could  only  spoil,  and  must  distress  her. 
This  satisfied  her  at  first,  for  his  passion-, 
ate  admiration  of  her  beauty  gave  her 
keen  delight ;  afterwards,  when  she  had 
her  children  to  think  of,  she  no  longer  de- 
sired to  go  away. 

As  for  me,  when  I  found  that  I  was 
needed,  I  took  up  my  burden  again  and 
became  her  servant.  1  hoped  for  the 
best.  Surely  this  new  race,  which  had 
been  cut  loose  from  all  the  base  traditions, 
habits,  and  examples  of  the  past,  might 
run  a  brighter  and  purer  course  than  the 
last.  The  sweet  fidelity  and  tenderness 
of  the  mother,  the  keen  and  cultivated 
intelligence  of  the  father,  roust  form  a 
hopeful  heritage  for  the  boys  and  girls 
who  were  born  to  them.  The  temptations 
lurking  in  the  old  social  conditions  were 
swept  away;  degrading  memories,  bitter 
recollections,  these  things  had  no  place  in 
the  good  new  world  where  my  darling 
kissed  her  children  and  told  them  to  love 
one  another.  I  hoped  for  the  best,  but 
the  worst  was  to  come. 

Her  first  real  trouble  fell  on  her  when 
one  of  her  babies  died.  She  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  what  had  happened 
to  it,  for  she  had  never  heard  of  death. 
Her  husband  delighted  in  all  her  innocent 
ignorances  and  left  them  undisturbed. 
She  thought  me  therefore  strangely  cruel 
when  I  wanted  to  take  the  dead  child 
from  her  and  to  put  it  away  under  the 
ground.  No,  she  said,  she  would  wait  any 
length  of  time  and  not  grow  tired  of  nurs- 
ing it,  even  if  it  should  never  wake  again. 
She  loved  it  as  it  was,  and  would  keep  it 
with  her.  But  her  husband  interfered 
with  his  authority,  and  she  listened  to  him 
as  she  would  not  listen  to  me. 

*'It  is  necessary,  entirely  necessary, 
that  you  should  let  the  dead  child  go.*' 

**  What   do  you    mean    by    the    dead 


child  ?  "  she  asked ;  but  he  did  not  trooble 
to  explain  himself. 

**  You  must  obey  those  who  know  things 
of  which  you  are  ignorant,'*  was  all  he 
vouchsafed  to  say  to  her  on  this  point. 
**  There  are  reasons  of  which  you  need 
not  be  told  ;  but  supposing  that  there 
were  none,  why  should  you  waste  yoor 
time,  aod  your  love,  and  your  care,  on  a 
thing  which  can  no  longer  feel,  or  see,  or 
hear  ?  which  cannot  have  any  conscfoos* 
ness  of  what  you  do  for  it  ?  Have  you  not 
your  husband  to  think  of,  and  your  other 
children  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  would 
permit  such  a  waste  of  your  energy  and 
love  ?  What  is  a  dead  baby,  that  never, 
even  when  it  was  alive,  understood  your 
affection  for  it  ? '' 

**  It  is  my  child  —  I  am  its  mother/'  was 
all  she  could  answer,  out  of  her  ignorance 
and  blind  maternal  yearnings;  but  she 
used  the  words  that  she  had  received 
from  my  lips  as  if  her  own  experience 
were  enough  to  sanctify  them,  withoat 
that  association  with  the  love  of  genera- 
tions of  mothers  which  they  carried  to  ray 
ears.  Her  simple  plea  could  avail  her 
nothing,  however.  Her  baby  was  boned, 
and  her  husband  made  light  of  her  trou* 
ble. 

**  What  is  one  child  more  or  less?"  be 
would  say  to  her.  "  Surely  enough  are 
left  to  yon." 

Perhaps  she  thought  he  was  cruel ;  per- 
haps his  words  only  perplexed  her.  She 
ceased  to  speak  of  the  dead  child ;  its 
memory  lay  silent  in  her  heart,  carejfully 
covered  from  sight  by  living  loves  and 
daily  e£Eorts;  but  it  was  a  sorrowful  mys- 
tery to  her,  a  broken  chord  in  the  musical 
instrument  to  which  tenderness  had  tuned 
her  life;  no  more  such  perfect  harmony 
could  be  born  for  her  again  as  she  had 
listened  to  before. 

As  the  years  passed  her  husband's  ab- 
sences became  longer  and  more  frequent ; 
but  the  care  of  her  children  occupied  her 
at  these  times.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who  are  too  sweet  to  permit  them- 
selves to  be  unhappy  while  happiness  is 
possible ;  because  anything  less  than  sat- 
isfaction with  their  lot  would  be  a  sort 
of  complaint  against  those  who  love  them. 
If  she  saddened,  it  was  inwardly ;  and  the 
outward  signs  of  it  were  an  increased  ten- 
derness and  patience.  Her  children  ceased 
to  be  entirely  a  joy  to  her,  but  she  never 
expressed  any  of  the  grief  which  they 
must  have  caused  her.  They  had  inher- 
ited from  the  ancestors  of  whom  she  knew 
so  little  instincts  and  tendencies  strange 
and  repugnant  to  her  pure  and   loving 
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heart.  The  boys  were  quarrelsome  and 
disrespectful,  the  girls  frivolous  and  vaio. 
They  exhibited  airs  and  graces  such  as 
their  grandmothers  had  cultivated  in  the 
lost  city  life,  which  offended  the  simple 
sweetness  of  their  mother.  Their  broth- 
ers struggled  for  pre-eminence  and  per- 
sonal satisfaction  in  the  vast  solitudes 
which  surrounded  them,  just  as  their  fore- 
fathers had  struggled  in  the  crowded  set- 
tlements of  the  past.  Still  my  darling 
loved  them,  and  smiled  when  they  wound- 
ed her,  and  would  not  blame  or  utter  any 
regreL  Only  she  looked  at  me  wonder- 
iDj^ly,  sympathetically,  sometimes  almost 
remorsefully. 

**I  think  sometimes,  father,**  she  said 
to  me  once,  "that  you  knew  of  all  these 
things  beforehand,  and  wanted  to  save  me 
from  them.  1  think  that  perhaps  there  is 
more,  very  much  more,  that  is  plain  to 
you,  but  that  I  do  not  know  yet.** 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  looking  at  me 
wistfully.  "  1 1  must  be  sad  to  know,"  she 
went  on  slowly;  **  I  wonder  if  you  have 
known  always.  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell 
me.  I  would  rather  —  wait.*'  She  ended 
with  a  little  shudder,  and  turned  to  kiss 
her  youngest  child  with  a  sudden  passion 
that  was  born  of  sorrow  and  of  fear.  She 
had  no  desire  to  lift  higher  the  dark  veil 
whicb  hid  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
from  her  eyes. 

There  came  a  time  when  her  husband 
went  away,  and  did  not  return.  Still  she 
made  no  complaint,  and  asked  no  useless 
questions.  This,  she  thought,  was  one  of 
the  hidden  things  of  the  future,  against 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  Her  children 
became  more  troublesome  and  difficult  to 
manage.  They  knew  what  fear  was,  but 
bad  no  sense  of  reverence.  They  had 
feared  their  father  and  obeyed  him,  be- 
cause his  will  was  hard  as  iron  against 
theirs,  and  as  pitiless;  in  my  devotion, 
Qorewarded  and  undemanding,  they  saw 
only  weakness.  They  were  swift  to  learn 
lessons  of  evil;  and  as  their  father  had 
treated  me  with  a  courtesy  touched  with 
contempt,  so  they  behaved  to  me  with  a 
disobedience  hardly  modified  by  polite- 
ness. They  despised  their  mother  a  good 
deal,  and  loved  her  a  little  (again  imitating 
their  father's  sentiments  with  the  propor- 
tions reversed);  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  they  subdued  none  of  their  faults  in 
her  presence ;  and  it  was  in  the  face  of 
her  own  children  that  my  darling  learned 
to  read  the  evil  passions  which  had  reigned 
in  the  unknown  world  of  the  past.  Anger 
she  saw,  and  jealousy;  cowardice,  ill- 
temper,   cruelty,   greed,    and    insolence. 


With  a  throb  of  terror  in  her  heart  she 
recognized  them  for  the  evil  things  they 
were,  the  beginning  of  trouble  to  which 
there  would  be  no  end. 

Her  trial  was  not  so  long  as  it  might 
have  been.  She  missed,  at  least,  the 
pangs  of  sickness  and  the  weakness  of 
old  age.  She  did  not  live  to  see  herself 
counted  a  burden  where  she  had  been  a 
treasure,  nor  to'  receive  ingratitude  and 
slights  in  return  for  all  her  loving  care. 
She  never  lost  her  health  or  her  beauty ; 
and  the  end  that  came  to  her,  bitter  as  it 
was,  was  merciful,  in  that  in  that  it  was 
not  long  delayed.  For  her,  at  least,  the 
curtain  was  never  lifted  to  its  height,  and 
the  depth  of  the  darkness  behind  it  was 
left  unfathomed. 

Her  boys  read  books  that  she  had  never 
seen,  for  atter  the  first  she  longed  for  no 
more.  They  knew  things  of  which  she 
was  Ignorant ;  th.e  learning  and  history  of 
the  past  were  no  secrets  to  them.  They 
became  ransackers  of  the  ancient  cities, 
and  brought  home  strange  spoils  of  weap- 
ons, and  jewels,  and  carving,  and  ingen- 
ious instruments.  One  day  two  of  them 
came  upon  a  great  store  of  daggers.  To- 
gether they  brought  them  home,  and  set  to 
work  to  polish  and  sharpen  them.  Their 
mother  looked  on,  and  wondered  what  the 
strange  knives  were  made  for,  but  felt  no 
fear.  Over  the  division  of  the  spoil,  how- 
ever, the  brothers  quarrelled. 

'*  I  am  the  elder,**  said  one,  **  and  the 
books  say  that  to  the  elder  goes  the  larger 
portion.** 

"  But  I  am  the  stronger,**  said  the 
other,  *'and  I  laugh  at  the  books,  and  bid 
them  come  and  get  the  knives  from  me  if 
they  can  1  ** 

Then  in  anger  the  two  rushed  together, 
and  the  mother,  with  a  cry  of  terror,  ran 
between  them.  But  their  rage  was  in- 
creased by  her  interference. 

**  Leave  us  alone,'*  said  the  elder ;  **  I 
have  read  in  the  books  that  women  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  men. 
Go  back  to  your  own  work,  and  leave  us 
to  fight  it  out.** 

**Put  the  knives  down,**  she  entreated  ; 
*'  they  are  sharp  like  those  with  which  the 
old  father  cuts  wood  for  our  fire.  It  is 
not  good  to  play  with  them.** 

**  We  are  not  playing,"  answered  the 
stronger.  *' These  are  made  for  men  to 
fight  with.  The  men  of  the  past  forged 
things  like  these  with  which  to  strike  and 
slay  one  another  when  they  were  angry. 
We  are  men,  too,  and  must  do  as  they 
did.** 

"Strike?    Slay?**    she    repeated,    her 
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face  growing  paler  still  at  the  ominous 
sound  of  those  strange  new  words,  com- 
ing, with  a  fierceness  suggestive  of  their 
meaning,  from  the  lips  of  her  son.  "  You 
are  speaking  of  something  dreadful,  some- 
thing else  that  is  waiting  in  the  secret  past 
to  spring  into  our  happy  future.  Let  it 
go!  Put  them  down!  —  ah,  I  can  see  it 
in  your  eyes  !  " 

It  was  murder  that  she  saw,  and  could 
not  understand ;  but  she  held  her  two 
sons  apart  for  one  moment,  while  her 
panting  breath  refused  to  let  her  say  more. 
The  young  men  were  stronger  than  she 
was,  however,  and  they  wasted  no  words 
upon  her.  By  mutual  consent  they  thrust 
her  from  between  them,  and  rushed  to- 
gether again.  The  daggers  gleamed  in 
the  air,  but  before  they  had  time  to  fall, 
the  mother,  with  a  wild  shriek  of  terror, 
had  flung  herself  forward  once  more,  with 
her  slender  hands  trying  to  part  the  com- 
batants. 

And  the  daggers  fell.  Was  it  one  wound 
or  two  beneath  which  she  slipped  to  the 
ground,  as  water  slips  from  a  hollowed 
rock  when  the  barrier  is  taken  away  ?  9he 
had  no  strength  left  to  struggle  or  to  rise, 
but  lay  as  she  had  fallen,  her  life  flowing 
away  in  a  warm  current.  The  boys  looked 
at  her  in  wonder,  and  then  at  the  red 
daggers  in  their  hands.  This  thing  they 
had  not  meant  to  do,  and  they  uttered  a 
loud  cry  of  dismay,  which  brought  me 
from  afar. 

I  lifted  my  darling's  head,  and  knew 
that  there  was  no  hope.  She  would  die 
so,  lying  with  her  bright  hair  on  my  knee, 
and  her  eyes  full  of  wonder  and  pain. 

"  My  children,  what  have  you  done  to 
me  ?  "  she  asked  pitifully.  **  What  is  this 
new  thing  that  you  have  brought  into  our 
lives?" 

I  soothed  her  and  comforted  her  telling 
her  that  the  pain  would  soon  be  over. 

**  But  I  grow  weaker,"  she  answered. 
'*  I  am  slipping  away  into  the  darkness. 
You  seem  farther  off  every  moment.*' 

"Rest  will  come  soon,"  I  told  her; 
**and  I  will  put  you  to  sleep  with  your 
little  one,  where  no  trouble  can  reach 
you." 

She  smiled  then,  faintly  and  wanly. 

"Is  it  true?  Have  you  kept  her  for 
me  ?  Put  her  in  my  arms  and  let  us  sleep 
together.  Better  the  night  and  the  dark- 
ness. I  want  no  more  daytime  and  knowl- 
edge. She  only  of  them  all  never  looked 
at  me  with  something  dreadful  in  her  eyes. 
Let  me  go  to  my  little  one!"  cried  the 
poor  mother,  trying  with  a  last  effort  of 
life  to  raise  herself  from  my  arms.    "  Why 


should  I  stay  longer?  My  children  do 
not  love  me,  and  my  husband  has  forsaken 
me!"  So  with  her  dying  words  she  ut- 
tered that  secret  of  her  sorrow  which  she 
had  kept  hidden  in  her  heart  before. 

I  buried  her  in  her  baby's  grave,  and 
with  her  I  buried  all  hopes  of  a  glad  new 
world.  With  her  children  I  could  do  noth- 
ing ;  they  mocked  at  my  teaching,  and  at 
last  drove  me  from  among  them.  The 
boys  who  had  slain  their  mother,  brooded 
over  her  loss  at  first,  and  reproached  one 
another.  After  a  time,  however,  the  most 
calculating  of  the  two  put  his  grief  away, 
and  tried  to  make  use  of  his  experience. 

"  I  know  what  death  is  now,"  he  was 
heard  to  explain  to  a  younger  one ;  '*it  is 
a  useful  thing  —  a  thing  that  takes  people 
out  of  your  way  when  they  want  to  inter- 
fere with  you.  But  it  must  be  used  care- 
fully, because  it  lasts  forever,  and  cannot 
be  undone." 

Since  the  day  of  my  darling's  death  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  each  generation 
has  been  worse  than  the  one  before  it 
The  remnants  of  an  old  civilization  which 
the  new  race  inherited  proved  a  snare  and 
a  trouble  only.  The  people  hated  to  work 
with  their  hands,  and  loved  to  live  on  the 
labor  of  others.  They  were  always  plot- 
ting to  do  little  and  to  have  much.  The 
keen  intelligence  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  father  helped  them  in  this  re- 
spect ;  they  became  the  cleverest  and  the 
most  self-indulgent  of  races.  Some  affec- 
tions survived  among  them,  but  these 
were  regarded  as  weaknesses,  and  as  hin- 
drances to  true  prosperity.  The  stronger 
of  them  oppressed  the  weaker,  until  at  last 
there  was  a  terrible  outbreak,  in  which 
multitudes  were  slain;  the  survivors  lived 
perpetually  on  their  guard,  as  io  an  ene- 
my's country,  each  seeking  his  own  ad- 
vantage and  striving  to  circumvent  bis 
neighbor.  After  a  time  they  became  too 
idle  even  for  warfare,  and  grew  to  be  — 
what  you  see  them  now. 

It  IS  my  punishment  to  live  among 
them ;  to  be  despised  by  them ;  to  be 
unable  to  render  them  any  real  help  or 
service ;  while  I  am  a  constant  witness  of 
their  wickedness  and  woe.  Their  sins 
seem  to  be  mine,  and  their  sorrows  too; 
and  I  repent  with  a  repentance  which  has 
no  end.  For  I  dared  once  to  ask  — in 
the  arrogance  of  a  great  desire  to  help  — 
that  the  fate  of  a  whole  race  should  be 
put  in  my  hands.  I  dared,  with  my  finite 
will,  to  meddle  with  issues  that  were  io* 
finite.  How  then  can  there  be  any  end 
to  my  sorrow,  since  there  is  oo  end  lo  the 
misery  I  have  made? 
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I  HAV^E  often  wondered  whether  those 
^eotlennen  who  assure  us  that  Ireland  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  Grat- 
tao's  Parliament  have  ever  seriously  re- 
flected what  Grattan's  Parliament  under 
the  Constitution  of  1782  really  was.  It 
consisted,  of  course,  of  two  Houses  —  a 
House  of  Lords  as  well  as  a  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  altogether  Protestant. 
It  was  elected  exclusively  by  Protestants, 
though,  towards  the  close  of  its  career,  it, 
with  signal  liberality,  admitted  the  Catho- 
lics to  the  franchise.  It  was  drawn  en- 
tirely from  the  section  of  the  community 
which  was  indisputably  loyal,  and  it  was 
probably  more  eminently  and  specially  the 
representative  of  property  than  any  legis- 
lature that  is  now  existing  in  the  world. 
But  in  order  still  further  to  secure  a  con- 
stant concurrence  between  this  legislature 
and  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  the 
government  steadily  upheld  a  system  of 
representation  under  which  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment sat  for  nomination  boroughs,  a  great 
proportion  of  which  were  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  government.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  securities,  the  task  of  making 
the  two  legislatures  work  in  harmony  was 
DOt  found  to  be  an  easy  one,  and  it  was  on 
the  great  danger  that  might  result  from 
their  collision  that  Pitt  chiefly  based  his 
argument  for  the  Union.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  1782,  he  said,  bad  established  no 
"solid,  permanent  system  of  connection 
between  the  two  countries."  Experience 
bad  shown  "  how  inadequate  it  was  to  the 
^reat  object  of  cementing  the  connection 
and  placing  it  beyond  the  danger  of  being 
dissolved." 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  this  sketch 
that  no  Parliament  even  remotely  resem- 
bling that  which  was  abolished  in  1800 
could  now  by  any  possibility  be  estab- 
lished in  Ireland;  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that,  while  the  old  Parliament  was  essen- 
tially the  Parliament  of  the  Irish  loyalists, 
the  Parliament  which  is  now  desired  would 
be  essentially  a  Parliament  of  the  disaf- 
fected. It  would  be,  in  all  probability,  a 
single  democratic  chamber,  elected  chiefly 
by  an  anti-English  peasantry,  completely 
sundered  from  the  great  interests  of  prop- 
erty in  the  country,  and  consisting  mainly 
of  nominees  of  the  National  League.  The 
relation  of  the  different  classes  in  Ireland 
to  the  home-rule  scheme  is  perfectly  un- 
ambiguous.   The  whole  body  of  the  Prot- 


estants, with  scarcely  an  exception,  have 
declared  themselves  against  it.  They 
form  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  the 
population  and  contain  far  more  than 
their  numerical  proportion  of  its  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  energy.  They  comprise 
not  only  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  but  also  the  flower 
of  the  industrial  population.  It  is  they 
who  have  mainly  made  Belfast  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  cities  in  the 
empire;  who  have  made  the  linen  manu- 
facture the  one  flourishing  industry  of 
Ireland;  who  have  raised  a  great  part  of 
Ulster  .to  a  level  of  civilization,  order, 
and  prosperity  worthy  of  any  portion  of 
the  empire.  Anglicans,  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists,  differing  in  creed  and 
differing  in  English  party  politics,  they 
have  declared,  with  a  unanimity  and  em- 
phasis which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake, 
that  any  Irish  Parliament  which  could 
now  be  set  up  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
country,  the  precursor  of  anarchy,  and 
probably  of  civil  war.  They  are  not,  bow- 
ever,  more  opposed  to  it  than  the  Catho- 
lic gentry.  This  class,  who  in  a  healthy 
state  ot  society  would  occupy  a  conspicu- 
ous if  not  a  dominant  place  in  Irish  poli- 
tics, have,  by  the  action  of  the  National 
League,  been  driven  almost  absolutely 
out  of  public  life;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
that  a  few  of  their  number  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  would  be  reduced 
to  the  most  complete  impotence.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  leaders  of 
industry,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
are  on  the  same  side.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  list  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
members  of  Parliament  to  perceive  how 
entirely  the  representative  names  in  Irish 
industry  are  excluded  from  it.  The  bank- 
ers, the  large  merchants  and  shopkeepers, 
the  directors  of  railways,  the  men  who 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  the  professions, 
the  great  employers  of  labor,  the  great 
organizers  of  industry  are  entirely  absent. 
The  few  men  of  this  kind  who  were  con- 
nected with  it  when  it  was  guided  by  Mr. 
Butt  have  almost  all  fallen  away  since  it 
has  passed  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  and  they  look  upon  home  rule  with 
undisguised  alarm.  All  those  classes  in 
Ireland  who  are  indisputably  loyal  to  the 
English  connection  are  as  indisputably 
opposed  to  an  Irish  Parliament. 

It  is  this  profound  division  of  classes 
in  Ireland  that  makes  all  arguments  de- 
rived from  the  example  of  federal  govern- 
ments, either  in  Europe  or  America,  so 
utterly  fallacious.  The  first  question  to 
be  asiced  before  setting  up  a  local  legisla- 
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ture  is,  who  are  the  men  who  are  likely  to 
control  it?  Oo  this  point  there  is  no  real 
difference  of  opinion  in  Ireland.  No  ar- 
gument of  the  smallest  weight  has  ever 
been  brought  forward  to  show  that  the 
men  who  now  predominate  in  the  Irish 
representation  in  the  imperial  Parliament 
would  not  equally  predominate  in  an  Irish 
parliament.  They  would  be  elected  by 
the  same  classes.  They  would  come  to 
the  poll  with  the  prestige  of  a  great  vie 
tory.  The  simple  effect  of  home  rule 
would  be  to  confer  legislative  powers  upon 
the  National  League. 

And  what  are  the  sentiments  of  these 
men  towards  Great  Britain  ?  To  do  them 
justice  they  have  never  concealed  them. 
They  are  men  at  whose  public  banquets 
the  toast  of  the  queen  is  systematically 
suppressed.  At  their  great  demonstra- 
tions the  American  flag  is  everywhere 
flaunted,  and  cheers  are  given  for  the 
Mahdi,  or  the  Russians,  or  any  other  real 
or  supposed  enemy  of  England.  The 
harp  without  the  crown  is  their  favorite 
symbol.  One  of  their  roost  conspicuous 
members  organized  the  demonstration  on 
the  platform  of  Mallow  to  insult  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Another  —  the  present  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin  —  distinguished  himself 
by  refusing  to  allow  British  soldiers  at  his 
inaugural  procession.  More  than  one 
have  been  deeply  mixed  in  the  Fenian 
conspiracy.  The  leader  himself  assured 
an  American  audience  that  he  would  not 
be  satisfied  till  his  party  had  destroyed 
"the  last  link  which  keeps  Ireland  bound 
to  England.**  The  newspapers  and  the 
popular  literature  which  support  and  rep- 
resent the  party  have  for  years  been  edu- 
cating the  Irish  people  in  the  most  invet- 
erate, unqualified  hatred  of  the  British 
empire,  and  have  looked  on  every  event 
in  Europe  with  favor  just  in  proportion 
as  it  was  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  Brit- 
ish power.  Everyone  who  has  given  any 
real  attention  to  that  press  will  admit  that 
this  statement  is  the  simple,  unexagger- 
ated  truth.  It  is  not,  however,  the  whole 
truth.  The  National  League  is  a  tree  of 
which  the  root  is  in  America,  where  an 
avowed  and  savage  conspiracy  against  the 
British  empire  exists,  directed  by  men 
who  have  abundantly  shown  both  by  their 
words  and  by  their  acts  that  they  would 
shrink  from  no  crime  to  attain  their  ends. 
It  is  from  America  that  the  Parliamentary 
fund  of  the  National  League  mainly  comes. 
Its  members  in  Parliament  are  as  literally 
paid  from  the  exchequer  of  a  foreign,  anti- 
English  conspiracy  as  the  British  minis* 
ters  are  from  the  consolidated  fund. 


These  are  the  men  with  whom  English 
ministers  have  to  do;  and  what  is  the 
demand  which  they  make?  It  is  that  the 
whole  internal  government  of  Ireland 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands ;  that  they 
should  be  given  the  command  of  that  no- 
ble army  of  more  than  twelve  thousand 
constabulary  who  have  displayed  during 
the  last  terrible  years  such  an  admirable 
fidelity  and  loyalty;  that  they  should  be 
authorized  to  arm  volunteers;  that  they 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  protection 
of  industry  and  property,  and  of  the  loyal 
subjects  of  the  crown;  with  the  power  of 
taxation  and  with  all  the  influences  of 
patronage  and  control  that  belong  to  a 
legislative  body.  That  such  a  surrender 
to  such  men  should  be  seriously  contem- 
plated, not  on  the  morrow  of  some  crush- 
ing military  disaster  like  Jena  or  Sedan, 
but  by  the  ministers  of  a  great  and  pow- 
erful empire,  is  surely  a  shameful  illustra- 
tion of  how  recklessly  and  unscrupulously 
the  game  of  party  and  of  place  has  of  late 
been  played,  and  how  seriously  the  public 
spirit  of  the  country  has  been  impaired. 
There  are  three  millions  of  disaffected  in 
a  population  of  about  thirty-six  millions; 
eighty-six  disaffected  members  in  a  Par- 
liament of  six  hundred  and  seventy.  It 
is  under  these  conditions  that  resistance 
is  said  to  be  impossible  and  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire  inevitable.  Par- 
liamentary government,  the  prince  consort 
once  said,  is  now  on  its  trial.  If  this  be 
the  end  of  British  government  of  Ireland, 
the  historian  will  have  little  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  that  it  has  not  only  been  tried 
but  condemned. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  experiment 
of  governing  Ireland  as  a  part  of  the  em- 
pire, by  a  Parliament  such  as  I  have 
described,  will  be  tried.  But  it  needs  little 
sagacity  to  predict  that  no  such  solution 
can  possibly  be  permanent.  Limitations 
on  the  new  Parliament  may  easily  be 
devised,  but  there  will  be  no  power  to 
enforce  them,  and  upon  the  first  conflict 
with  England  they  will  be  abrogated  by 
a  declaration  of  rights.  The  precedents 
of  164!,  of  1689,  and  of  1872  are  there  to 
justify  such  a  course.  The  Irish  question, 
instead  of  being  settled,  will  be  immensely 
aggravated  by  the  enormously  increasea 
power  given  to  the  disloyal.  The  strain 
on  the  connection  and  the  anarchy  in  Ire- 
land will  both  become  intolerable.  It  will 
soon  be  found  necessary  to  go  forwards 
to  complete  separation  or  to  go  backwards, 
probably  to  the  abolition  of  all  represen- 
tation, and  whichever  course  is  taken,  it 
will  almost  certainly  be  accompanied  with 
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bloodshed.  To  govern  Ireland  as  a  part 
of  the  empire  by  a  democratic  Parliament 
formed  of  the  elements  which  are  now 
predominatincr  in  that  country  is  the  most 
hopeless  of  impossibilities. 

One  other  prediction  may  be  safely 
made.  It  is  that  the  effects  of  such  a 
sorrender  will  not  be  confined  to  the  rela- 
tions between  England  and  Ireland.  I 
koow  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  who  are,  or  have 
lately  been,  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  India  are  watching  with  keen 
anxiety  the  triumphant  progress  of  Irish 
disaffection  on  account  of  the  influence  it 
is  likely  to  have  on  that  country.  It  will 
be  felt  there  and  in  every  other  part  of 
the  queen's  dominions,  and  it  will  be  felt 
io  every  country  in  Europe  in  the  changed 
estimate  of  England.  Great  empires  can- 
Dot  humiliate  themselves  with  impunity. 
I  know  no  clearer  signs  of  a  declining 
nation  than  that  its  statesmen  are  unable 
or  Qowilling  to  protect  peaceful  subjects 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  metropolis,  and 
are  prepared  to  carry  on  government  by 
compacts  with  fomenters  of  outrage.  If 
the  surrender  of  Ireland  to  the  disloyal 
be  accomplished,  it  will  be  known  through- 
out Europe  that  the  old  governing  and 
imperial  spirit  which  made  England  what 
it  is  has  departed ;  that  the  days  of  the 
empire  are  numbered,  and  that  the  hand- 
writing is  already  on  the  wall. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  extreme  absurdity 
of  comparing  any  parliament  that  could 
oow  be  established  with  the  old  Parlia- 
ment of  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  —  a  Par- 
liament to  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
I  look  back  with  a  feeling  of  very  consid- 
erable sympathy  and  respect.  I  may  add 
that  the  present  movement  differs  widely 
from  that  of  0*Connell.  The  Repeal  agi- 
tatioo  of  O'Connell  was  not  supported  by 
the  subsidies  of  foreign  conspirators,  and 
it  was  not  accompanied  to  anv  great  ex- 
tent by  that  class  warfare,  and  especially 
by  that  war  against  property,  which  has 
given  its  distinctive  character  and  its  spe- 
cial danger  to  the  present  movement. 
O'Connell  was  himself  a  considerable 
landlord.  There  was  in  his  day  no  anti- 
rent  agitation,  and  one  of  the  most  credit- 
able incidents  in  his  life  was  the  courage 
with  which  he  risked  his  popularity  in 
opposing  trade  outrages.  0*Connell  was 
also  frankly  loyal  to  the  crown.  His  early 
experience  of  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  given  him  a  strong  bias 
in  favor  of  monarchy;  cheers  for  the 
queto  were  constantly  given  at  the  Repeat 
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meetings,  and  he  even  pushed  his  view 
of  the  prerogative  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  imperial 
Parliament,  to  convene  a  parliament  in 
Dublin. 

But  although  the  Repeal  movement  of 
O'Connell  was  much  less  dangerous  than 
the  present  one,  it  is  well  known  how  it 
was  regarded  by  the  greatest  English 
statesmen  of  every  party.  Few  English 
public  men  have  known  Ireland  better 
than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  he 
wrote  that  **  Repeal  must  occasion  the 
dissolution  of  the  connection  with  Great 
Britain,'*  and  he  predicted  that  its  inevita- 
ble issue  in  Ireland  would  be  a  religious 
war.  Sir  R.  Peel,  who  had  served  as 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  was  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
Irish  life,  was  even  more  emphatic.  **  Re- 
peal of  the  Union,"  he  said,  "  must  lead 
to  the  dismemberment  of  this  great  em- 
pire, and  must  render  Great  Britain  a 
fourth  rate  power  in  Europe."  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  who  then  led  the  Whigs  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  echoed  the  argument 
of  Peel  that  in  the  existing  state  of  Ire- 
land a  distinct  Parliament  must  necessa- 
rily lead  to  separation ;  and  Lord  Grey, 
the  leader  of  the  party,  who  had  in  his 
youth  been  a  strenuous  opponent  ol  the 
Union,  declared  that  **the  effect  of  its 
repeal  would  be  ruin  to  both  countries." 

That  home  rule  in  any  form  in  which  it 
is  now  likely  to  be  attained  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  Ireland  is  indeed  not  difficult  to 
prove.  The  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  agitation  of  Mr.  Parnell  have  together 
so  completely  shattered  the  social  type 
which  had  existed  for  generations;  they 
have  so  effectually  destroyed  all  the  old 
'relations  of  classes  and  all  the  more 
healthy  forms  of  influence  and  reverence 
by  which  Irish  society  cohered,  and  they 
have  diffused  so  widely  through  three 
provinces  the  belief  that  outrage  and  vio- 
lence are  the  natural  means  of  attaining 
political  ends,  that  Ireland  is  at  present 
probably  less  fitted  for  prosperous  self- 
government  than  at  any  period  within  the 
memory  of  man.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  have,  indeed,  achieved  with  a 
curious  completeness  the  end  which  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  Sir  Robert  Peel  fore- 
saw and  dreaded  as  **a  great,  pe/haps  an 
irreparable  misfortune  "  —  the  total  "  sev- 
erance of  the  connection  between  the  con- 
stituent body  of  Ireland  and  the  natural 
aristocracy  of  the  country."  If  Irish 
public  opinion  moved  under  the  direction 
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of  men  who  had  the  respoosibility  of  prop- 
erty; who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the 
connection,  and  who  were  animated  by  a 
genuine  love  of  individual  liberty  and  a 
genuine  respect  for  law,  a  large  measure 
of  self-government  might,  I  believe,  be 
profitably  granted.  But  no  reasonable 
man  can  fail  to  see  how  lamentably  these 
essential  conditions  are  now  wanting,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  worse 
fate  that  could  befall  a  nation  than  to  be 
governed  by  the  kind  of  men  who  form 
the  present  majority  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives. That  such  men,  supported  by 
the  votes  of  an  ignorant  and  priest-driven 
peasantry,  could  govern  the  great  Protes- 
tant  population  of  the  north  is,  to  me  at 
least,  absolutely  incredible.  The  experi- 
ment would  only  lead  to  prolonged  and 
acute  anarchy;  probably  to  civil  war;  pos- 
sibly even  to  massacre,  certainly  to  a  fierce 
revival  of  those  religious  passions  which 
have  of  late  years  been  happily  subsiding. 
Those  passions,  indeed,  are  already  reviv- 
ing, and  they  are  likely  in  the  near  future 
to  become  again  a  dominant  influence  in 
Irish  politics. 

In  the  mean  time  industrial  ruin  is  rap- 
idly advancing.  If  you  crown  anarchy  for 
your  king,  wliatever  else  you  may  have 
you  will  certainly  not  have  industrial  pros- 
perity under  his  sceptre.  If  the  ruling 
power  in  Ireland  is  given  to  men  whose 
policy  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  as  a  "policy  of  public  plun- 
der," and  whose  whole  political  action  has 
consisted  of  a  series  of  attacks  upon  prop- 
erty and  upon  the  principles  on  which 
property  is  based,  capital  will  most  cer- 
tainly not  visit  the  country.  The  expro- 
priation of  landlords  may  perhaps  settle 
on  a  permanent  basis  the  land  question ; 
but  it  is  a  strange  comment  on  the  char-. 
acter  of  the  proposed  legislature,  that  it  is 
believed,  probably  with  excellent  reason, 
that  such  a  measure  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent that  legislature  from  beginning  its 
career  by  a  course  of  wholesale  plunder. 
But  the  contagion  of  anarchy  is  no  longer 
confined  to  land.  We  have  seen  the  at- 
tacks upon  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  the 
attacks  upon  an  Irish  Steam  Company 
because  it  performed  services  which  it 
was  not  only  authorized,  but  bound  by  law 
to  perform  ;  the  constant  interference  be- 
tween employers  and  laborers ;  the  con- 
stant boycotting  of  shopkeepers  who  have 
for  any  reason  incurred  the  animosity  of 
the  League.  The  House  League  for 
breaking  contracts  between  houseowners 
and  lodgers  is  rapidly  spreading,  and  the 


conflict  between  farmers  and  landlords 
will  probably  soon  be  reproduced  in  the 
conflict  between  laborers  and  farmers. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  inevitable.  Every 
banker  knows  that  capital  is  steadily  pass- 
ing out  of  the  country.  Who  would  found 
a  manufacture  in  Ireland?  Who  would 
invest  money  in  the  improvement  of  land? 
Who  would  engage  in  any  industrial  en- 
terprise which  depended  for  its  success 
on  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  in  a  distant 
future?  Insurance  offices  no  longer  lend 
on  Irish  property.  Wholesale  dealers 
restrict  their  Irish  orders.  At  the  first 
intimation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  probable 
conversion  to  home  rule  there  was  a  great 
fall  in  Irish  investments.  In  Ulster  the 
elements  of  order  are  so  strong  that  the 
evil  may  be  arrested,  but  in  the  other 
provinces  this  impoverishment  is  steadily 
continuing.  Shopkeepers  on  the  verge 
of  ruin,  laborers  unemployed,  industrial 
enterprises  withering  rapidly  away  are 
the  natural  and  evident  results  of  lawless 
agitation  and  of  feeble  and  vacillating 
government.  One  inestimable  advantage 
it  is  true  Ireland  still  has.  She  shares, 
and  largely  shares,  in  the  credit  of  the 
empire  —  the  best  credit  in  the  world. 
With  a  Land  League  Parliament  her  credit 
is  likely  soon  to  be  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Mexico  and  Honduras. 

And  what  advantage  can  home  rule 
offer  to  counteract  these  evils?  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  it  would  check 
absenteeism.  A  larger  proportion  of 
wealthy  Irish  gentlemen  are  said  to  have 
lived  in  Ireland  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Parliament  when  the  whole  government 
of  the  country  was  in  their  hands  than  at 
present.  Is  it  likely  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion will  live  there  when  they  are  expro- 
priated from  their  properties,  driven  out 
of  every  form  of  public  life,  and  placed 
under  a  government  which  they  detest? 
One  form  of  absenteeism  may  indeed  be 
diminished,  for  a  flight  of  Irish  American 
conspirators  are  likely  speedily  to  come 
over  to  share  the  spoils. 

I  know  that  the  notion  has  been  loo^: 
and  deeply  rooted  in  the  Irish  mind  that 
a  native  legislature  might  foster  native 
industries  by  protective  laws.  It  is  prob- 
able that  if  home  rule  were  established, 
the  first  conflict  with  England  would  be 
on  this  ground.  •  But  whatever  justice 
there  may  be  in  the  doctrine  that  in  the 
early  stage  of  manufactures  protective 
laws  are  of  real  advantage,  a  war  of  tarifis 
with  England  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  seems  to  me  the  most 
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suicidal  of  policies.  A  poor  country,  with 
very  little  capital,  and  that  capital  rapidly 
disappearing,  pernneated  with  agitations 
and  subversive  principles  utterly  incom- 
patible with  industrial  prosperity,  Ireland 
is  placed  by  nature  in  such  a  geographical 
position  that  England  is  her  only  market. 
America  will  take  nothing  from  her  but 
men.  With  the  continent  of  Europe  her 
commercial  relations  are  wholly  insignifi- 
cant. England  could  at  any  moment  re- 
duce her  agriculture  to  absolute  ruin  by 
simply  excluding  Irish  cattle  from  her 
market.  There  was  a  time  when  such  a 
measure  would  have  been  impossible,  for 
England  depended  very  largely  on  1  reland 
for  her  supply  of  meat.  But  the  extension 
of  pasture  in  England,  and  the  immense 
importation  of  cattle  from  America  and 
Australia,  have  now  made  it  perfectly  easy 
for  England  to  dispense  with  the  Irish 
supply.  With  separate  and  hostile  legis- 
latures, and  with  a  desire  for  protection 
rising  among  the  British  farmers,  such  a 
measure  would  be  not  only  possible  but 
probable. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  force  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  elements  in  Ireland  that  are 
opposed  to  home  rule.  That  a  genuine 
element  of  enthusiasm  does  exist  in  its 
favor,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny;  but 
1  believe  that  most  of  those  who  know 
Ireland  best  will  admit  that  much  of  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  an  instinctive,  passionate, 
Qoreasoning  hatred  of  England  formed  in 
the  national  character  by  influences  which 
have  been  in  operation  for  centuries,  and 
are  much  too  strong  to  be  efiaced  by  any 
mere  constitutional  changes.  There  is  a 
spirit  in  Ireland,  as  there  is  a  spirit  among 
the  American  Fenians,  that  would  never 
be  satisfied  without  separation,  and  which 
after  separation  would  inevitably  lead  to 
hostility.  Much  of  the  movement  how- 
ever \i  of  a  diSereot  and  more  superfi- 
cial character,  and  without  extreme  timid- 
ity and  vacillation  on  the  part  of  succes- 
sive governments  it  could  never  have 
reached  its  present  height.  Professional 
agitation,  which  American  subsidies  have 
niade  peculiarly  lucrative ;  the  longing  for 
change  which  grows  up  in  periods  of  pov- 
erty and  depression;  simple  intimidation 
'avagely  and  unscrupulously  exercised  ; 
(he  constant  preaching  of  incendiary  news- 
Papers  ;  class  animosities  and  jealousies, 
and  many  petty  questions  of  patronage 
and  place  have  all  borne  a  great  part  in 
swelling  the  torrent.  With  the  farmers 
the  land  has  always  been  the  real  ques- 
(ioo,  and  if  that  question  were  finally  set- 
tled they  would  probably   become  very 
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passive.  Already  the  larger  and  more 
prosperous  farmers  look  on  home  rule 
with  alarm,  and  the  great  grass  farmers 
have  been  made  the  objects  of  more  than 
one  significant  menace.  With  the  priests 
there  is  the  hope  of  extinguishing  Prot- 
estantism in  great  districts,  and  of  placing 
the  whole  education  of  Ireland  under 
sacerdotal  infiuence.  Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tague has  lately  supplied  some  curiously 
significant  evidence  of  their  designs,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Irish  priests  towards 
England  since  every  vestige  of  religious 
ascendency  has  been  abolished  is  an  in- 
structive lesson  to  those  who  imagine  that 
concessions  will  turn  disloyalty  into  loy- 
alty. But,  above  all,  the  present  agita- 
tion owes  its  power  to  its  constant  and 
unexpected  success;  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  Irise  disloyalty  by  English  poli- 
ticians ;  to  the  aoandonment  of  great 
districts  of  Ireland  to  anarchy ;  to  the 
manifest  bargaining  on  both  siaes  for  the 
Irish  vote ;  to  such  speeches  as  that  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  attributed  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church  to  the 
Clerkenwell  outrage;  to  such  political 
transformation  scenes  as  we  have  recently 
witnessed. 

In  the  very  instructive  memorial  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  1829  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  on  record  the  grounds  of  his 
great  change  on  the  Catholic  question, 
there  is  a  passage  which  curiously  illus- 
trates the  slow  and  deliberate  process  by 
which  in  past  generations  great  organic 
changes  were  carried  in  England.  Five 
distinct  Parliaments,  be  says,  had  re- 
viewed, and  '*  four  distinct  Houses  of 
Commons  had  come  to  decisions  in  favor 
of  a  consideration  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion." In  our  more  enlightened  days  such 
delay  would  be  impossible.  Legislation 
grows  rather  with  the  speed  of  the  mush- 
room than  of  the  oak,  and  it  is  considered 
quite  right  and  proper  that  a  question  like 
that  which  is  discussed  in  the  present 
paper,  vitally  affecting  the  whole  future 
destiny  of  the  British  empire  and  involv- 
ing incalculable  issues  of  human  happi- 
ness or  misery,  should  be  pushed  through 
from  its  inception  to  its  completion  in  a 
few  months.  At  the  last  election  it  was 
carefully  withdrawn  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  English  constituencies,  and 
no  reason  was  given  for  believing  that 
any  prominent  statesman  had  abandoned 
the  uniform  tradition  and  conviction  of 
English  statesmanship.  When  the  nearly 
balanced  result  of  the  election  was  known, 
a  new  policy  was  suddenly  sprung  upon 
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the  country,  and  it  is  now  maintained  in 
many  quarters  tt)at  a  single  hurried  and 
successful  election  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  influence  and 
ambition  of  a  single  statesman,  whose 
past  Irish  policy  has  proved  probably  the 
roost  stupendous  legislative  failure  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  a  cry  against  the 
House  of  Lords ;  a  little  dexterous  party 
manoeuvring;  a  few  skilful  appeals  to 
class  passions,  animosities,  or  interests 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  great  ques- 
tion at  issue,  and  a  majority  may  be  ob- 
tained, fully  competent,  it  is  assumed,  to 
force  a  measure  for  the  disintegration 
of  the  empire  through  all  its  stages  and 
undo  the  work  of  seven  hundred  years. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  policy 
more  opposed  to  the  best  tendencies  of 
the  time.  In  the  lifetime  of  those  who 
have  attained  middle  age  three  great  works 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  world 
which  far  transcend  all  others  in  impor- 
tance, and  of  which  it  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  memory  can 
never  pass  while  the  human  race  remains 
upon  this  planet.  One  of  them,  which  is 
connected  with  the  great  name  of  Cavour, 
was  the  movement  of  unification  by  which 
the  old  and  illustrious,  but  weak  because 
divided,  States  of  Italy  were  drawn  to- 
gether and  fused  into  one  great  and  pros- 
perous kingdom.  Another,  which  is 
chiefly  connected  with  the  name  of  Bis- 
marck, was  that  movement  of  unification 
which  has  made  Germany  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  upon  the  Continent.  The 
third,  which  may  I  believe  one  day  be 
thought  the  most  important  of  the  three, 
was  due  mnch  less  to  the  genius  of  any 
statesman  than  to  the  patriotism  and  cour- 
age of  a  great  democracy.  It  was  the 
contest  of  America  with  the  spirit  of  se- 
cession which  had  arisen  within  its  bor- 
der ;  and  although  that  spirit  was  spread 
over  a  far  larger  area  than  Ireland;  al- 
though it  existed  over  that  area  in  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  than 
in  Irebnd,  and  was  supported  by  an  im- 
measurably greater  amount  of  earnestness 
and  self-sacrifice,  it  has  now  disappeared, 
and  the  present  generation  of  Americans 
have  in  all  human  probability  secured  for 
centuries  the  unity  of  the  great  republic 
of  the  West.  These  have  been  the  con- 
tributions of  other  nations  to  the  history 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Shall  it  be 
said  of  English  statesmen  that  their  most 
prolific  and  most  characteristic  work  has 
been  to  introduce  the  principle  of  disso- 
lution into  the  very  heart  of  their  em- 
pire? 
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When  the  day  dawned,  it  found  the 
pdsdri  still  in  the  temple  offering  pra^-ers 
and  supplications  to  the  god  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  spell  he  was  under.     As 
soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  light  for  him  to 
see  his  way,  he  left  the  temple  and  went 
down  into  the  village.    A  hope  had  risen 
in  his  breast  that  his  prayers  may  have 
been  answered,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  still  invisible. 
The   hope  was  soon  dispelled.    As   he 
passed  the  door  of  a  hut,  an   old   roan 
came  out  yawning  and  stretching  his  arms, 
and  though  the  pdsdri  stood  right  before 
him,  took  no  notice  of  him.     Filled  with 
despair,  the  pdsdri  went  to  his  own  house 
and  sat  in  the  porch,  a  prey  to  the  gloom- 
iest, most  miserable  thoughts.     He  occu- 
pied  himself  in  watching  Vallee.     The 
overwhelming  grief  and  agitation  of  the 
preceding  day  had  passed  off,  leaving  her 
listless,  unhappy,  and  restless.     She  was 
trying  to  attend  to  her  household  duties; 
but  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  for  she 
sighed  frequently  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  very  often.    Every  now  and    then, 
she  went  to  the  door  and  glanced  out. 
On  one  such  occasion  she  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise.    On  looking  out, 
the  pdsdrt  saw  several  men  and  women 
whom  he  recognized  as  some  of  his  rela- 
tives, who  lived  in  a  village  at  some  dis- 
tance, coming  towards  him.     On  entering 
the  house,  one  or  two  of  the  new-comers 
saluted  Vallee  curtly  and  coldly,  but  the 
rest  took  no  notice  of  her.     Abashed  and 
pained  by  their  conduct,  Vallee  retired  to 
a  corner  and  waited  to  see  what  they  bad 
come  for.     They  made  themselves  quite 
at  home  at  once.     It  was  soon   evident 
they  had  heard  of  the  pd:$dri's  disappear- 
ance, and  were  come  to  see  about  his 
property,  being  persuaded  he  would  never 
come  back.    After  a  while,  they  began  to 
examine  the  house  and  to  make  a  sort  of 
rough  inventory  of  what  it  contained. 

**What  are  you  doing,  uncle?*'  asked 
Vallee  of  one  of  them,  a  thin,  ferrety  faced 
man,  who  was  her  father's  brother. 

The  man  roade  no  reply.  Presently,  be 
caught  sight  of  the  pdsdri's  strong  box  to 
a  corner  of  the  hut,  and  turning  to  her, 
abruptly  demanded  the  key. 

**  My  father  keeps  it,"  she  replied. 
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*'  Do  not  name  your  father  to  ns  I  '*  said 
her  uocle  sharply.  "  We  have  cast  him 
oS;  we  disown  him ! " 

**But  not  his  property,  it  appears,"  re- 
torted Vallee  with  spirit.  **And  I  tell 
yoQ,  SiDnan  Ummiydn,  it  will  not  be  well 
for  yoQ  when  my  father  comes  home  and 
hears  what  you  have  said  of  him  1 " 

*'Dare  yoa  mock  me,  dautrhter  of  a 
murderer?"  exclaimed  her  uncle,  as  he 
gave  her  a  sharp  box  on  the  ear. 

Vallee  did  not  cry  out  or  burst  into 
tears,  but  drawing  herself  up,  walked  st- 
ieotly  and  proudly  out  of  the  house  and 
disappeared  into  the  junj;le. 

Great  was  the  disgust  of  the  pdsiri  at 
the  cooduct  of  his  rapacious  and  selfish 
relatives,  and  his  indignation  at  their 
treatment  of  his  daughter.  Muttering 
vratbfully  to  himself  that  he  would  make 
them  regret  it,  if  he  ever  regained  his 
homan  form,  he  got  up  and  went  out  after 
VaJlee.  As  he  entered  the  jungle  at  the 
spot  where  he  had  seen  her  disappear,  he 
heard  a  voice  that  he  instantly  recognized 
—  it  was  that  of  Valan  Eldvan.  Vallee 
had  just  met  her  lover. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  one  ?  "  he 
heard  Valan  say.  "Are  you  crying  for 
your  father  ?  " 

**  Aiyo,  aiyo  I "  wailed  the  girl.  **  I  shall 
oever  see  him  again  1  ** 

"Do  not  give  way  to  such  thoughts, 
little  one,'*  replied  Valan.  *'  He  will  cer- 
tainly return.  He  has  probably  gone  to 
some  distant  village  on  sudden  and  im- 
portant business." 

-O  Valan,"  exclaimed  Vallee,  "then 
yoo  doD't  think  —  you  do  not  believe  that 
he  —  killed  the  headman  ?  " 

"No;  I  do  not,  Pdliya  knows,"  returned 
her  lover  gravely.  "'Twas  some  stran- 
ger, DO  doubt,  that  did  the  rascally  deed. 
Yoor  father  will  doubtless  return  soon 
and  prove  bis  innocence.  Were  those 
some  of  your  people  who  came  to  your 
bouse  just  now  ?  "  he  added. 

Vallee  explained  who  they  were,  and 
told  him  of  her  uncle's  treatment  of  her. 

**  Never  mind,  child,"  he  said  sooth- 
ingly, when  she  had  finished  speaking. 
''Should  anything  have  happened  to  your 
father,  and  he  not  return,  I  will  take  you 
to  my  house  as  my  wife ;  and  we  will  go 
and  live  in  some  distant  village  where 
oothiog  is  known  about  either  of  us, 
and  no  one  can  say  malicious  things  of 
as.    What  say  you,  sweet  one  ?  " 

Vallee  made  no  reply  and  no  protest 
when  he  tenderly  embraced  her.  They 
continued  to  talk  together  for  some  min- 
utes.   When  they  separated,  the  pdsiri 
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followed  Valan  home,  as  he  wished  to  see 
what  his  enemy  was  doing.  As  they  en- 
tered the  house,  the  pdsdri  saw  lyao  has- 
tily hide  some  money  he  had  been  finger- 
ing, in  his  waist-cloth.  Valan,  too,  saw 
his  brother's  action ;  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing, however,  till  he  had  deposited  his 
jungle-knife  in  a  corner;  then,  without 
looking  round,  he  said  quietly:  "Elder 
brother,  where  did  you  get  that  money?" 

"What  money?"  blustered  lyan. 

"  That  which  you  have  in  your  waist- 
cloth." 

"  I  have  had  a  debt  repaid,"  growled 
lyan  after  a  short  pause. 

"What  debt?"  persisted  Valan.  "I 
did  not  know  any  one  owed  you  anything." 

lyan  grunted  angrily,  but  made  no  an- 
swer. 

"  Where  were  you  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, when  the  mddliya  was  murdered  ?  " 
continued  Valan  in  a  stern,  grave  tone 
and  looking  keenly  at  his  brother.  "  And 
why,"  he  continued,  when  he  received  no 
answer,  "did  you  change  your  cloth  when 
you  came  home  that  night,  and  wash  the 
one  you  had  been  wearing?  And  why, 
too,  did  you  —  " 

"Mind  your  own  business  1 "  interrupted 
lyan  fiercely,  as  he  got  up  and  walked 
out.  "  You  had  better  not  spy  on  me, 
Valan  Eldvan,  or  1  will  make  you  repent 
it!" 

For  some  minutes  after  his  brother  had 
gone,  Valan  sat  looking  thoughtfully  out 
of  the  door,  evidently  turning  something 
ovec  in  his  mind ;  then  he  got  up  and 
carefully  searched  the  hut,  examining  with 
great  care  a  cloth  he  found  in  a  corner. 
He  appeared  not  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
he  saw,  for  he  shook  his  head,  and  mut- 
tered two  or  three  times  to  himself  in  a 
tone  of  sorrow  and  misgiving. 

The  whole  of  that  day  the  pdsdri  wan- 
dered restlessly  about,  spending  most  of 
the  time,  however,  in  and  about  his  own 
house.  By  noon,  his  relatives  had  quite 
settled  down  in  his  house.  It  was  clear 
they  had  no  expectation  of  his  ever  re- 
turning, and  had,  therefore,  constituted 
themselves  his  heirs.  They  did  not  treat 
Vallee  with  cruelty  or  harshness,  but  sim* 
ply  ignored  her,  or  treated  her  as  if  she 
was  dependent  on  them.  Early  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  young  headman  whom  the 
piisdri  had  seen  at  Mdnkdlam  the  previ- 
ous day,  came  to  the  village  armed  with  a 
warrant.  He  was  accompanied  by  sev« 
eral  men,  who  searched  his  house  care- 
fully, but  of  course  found  nothing  to  in- 
criminate him.  They  seized,  however,  the 
pdsdri*s  gun  and   two  or   three  jungle* 
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knives  that  were  in  the  house.  Vallee's 
distress  and  indis^nation  at  the  action  of 
the  headman  and  his  satellites  was  great; 
but  she  restrained  herself,  and  made  00 
protest  or  remark  of  any  kind.  The  pd- 
sdri  learned  from  the  conversation  of 
these  unwelcome  visitors  that  men  had 
been  sent  to  all  the  neighboring  villages 
in  search  of  him. 

Night  at  length  came  on.  The  pdsdri 
hung  about  the  village  till  every  one  had 
retired  to  rest.  Suddenly  the  idea  oc 
curred  to  him  to  go  in  search  of  the  pisdsi 
village  in  the  haunted  jungle.  He  started 
off  at  once,  and  before  long  found  himself 
in  a  part  of  the  jungle  which  he  knew 
could  not  be  very  far  from  the  scene  of 
his  dreadful  night's  adventure.  But  though 
he  wandered  about  all  night  and  climbed 
two  or  three  trees,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  glare  of  the  magic  fires,  he  found 
nothing.  Though  he  knew  himself  to  be 
invisible,  and  therefore  perfectly  safe,  he 
could  not  overcome  the  sensation  of  fear 
when  he  heard  the  fierce  cries  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  dark,  lonely  forest.  He  lis- 
tened anxiously  to  the  crashing  and  trum* 
petingof  a  herd  of  elephants  in  the  jungle 
near  him,  and  to  the  grating  roar  of  a 
leopard  seeking  its  prey.  He  fairly  fled 
when  he  heard  the  whimpering  of  a  couple 
of  bears  coming  along  the  path  towards 
him.  When  the  morning  broke,  he  re- 
turned to  the  village. 

Several  days  passed,  and  the  pdsdri  re- 
mained invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  He  suf- 
fered neither  from  hunger  nor  thirst  /lor 
fatigue,  and  required  no  sleep.  Aimlessly 
and  ceaselessly,  he  wandered  about,  sunk 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  despair. 
His  great  wish  was  to  find  the  pisdsi  vil- 
lage again,  as  he  hoped  that,  in  some  way, 
the  spell  might  then  be  removed  from 
him.  Night  after  night  he  entered  the 
forest  and  wandered  about  till  daybreak 
with  eyes  and  ears  open  for  any  sign  of  the 
presence  of  pisdsis;  but  though,  before 
long,  he  knew  every  path  and  game-track, 
and  almost  every  tree  for  miles  round, 
be  could  not  find  again  the  haunted  jun- 
gle. Sometimes,  when  tired  of  his  fruit- 
less midnight  wanderings,  he  would  go  to 
the  rice-fields  and  sit  by  the  blazing  fires 
in  the  watch*huts  and  listen  to  the  talk  of 
the  men  and  boys  guarding  the  crops  from 
the  wild  beasts.  During  the  day,  he 
haunted  the  village,  entering  all  the  huts 
unseen,  and  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  the  villagers.  Often  he  laughed  to 
himself  as  be  overheard  secrets  disclosed, 
weaknesses  exposed,  and  designs  laid 
bare,  by  men  and  women  who  thought 


themselves  alone  and  safe  from  eavesdrop- 
ping. The  excitement  about  the  murder 
of  the  headman  soon  died  out,  and  it 
ceased  to  be  the  absorbing  theme  of  con- 
versation in  the  village.  The  pdsdri  was 
supposed  to  have  got  safely  off  to  some 
distant  country  with  his  booty. 

During  this  time,  the  pdsiri  watched 
his  enemy  unceasingly,  his  feelings  of 
hatred  and  desire  for  vengeance  growing 
deeper  every  day.  lyan  was  too  cunning 
a  villain  to  excite  suspicion  by  showing 
his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  he  had  not  as 
yet  profited  much  by  bis  crime.  £very 
evening,  the  pdsdri  watched  him  go  into 
the  jungle  and  gloat  over  the  money  and 
jewels  he  had  hidden  in  the  hollow  tree. 

The  pdsdri  also  kept  an  untiring,  loving 
watch  over  his  daughter.  His  brother 
and  family  had  by  this  taken  complete 
possession  of  his  house  and  property. 
Vallee  felt  keenly  their  rapacious  proceed- 
ings and  unkind  treatment  of  her,  for  her 
father  more  than  once  saw  her,  with  tears 
of  mortification  and  indignation  in  her 
eyes,  rush  out  of  the  house  into  the  jungle. 
But  she  very  often  met  there  one  who 
dried  her  tears  quickly  and  easily.  Valan 
appeared  to  be  always  on  the  watch  for 
her,  and  met  her  so  often  and  so  openly, 
that  it  soon  became  the  talk  of  the  village. 
Many  sneered  at  him  for  a  fool  to  think 
of  marrying  a  portionless  girl,  as  they  now 
thought  her,  and  also  the  daughter  of  a 
murderer.  It  soon  became  clear  to  the 
pusdri  that  matters  were  coming  to  a 
crisis,  and  that  Valan,  stung  into  resent- 
ment and  defiance  by  the  remarks  of  the 
villagers,  and  pitying  Vallee's  distress 
and  unhappiness,  would  soon  make  her 
his  wife  and  take  her  away.  Valan*s  gen- 
erous and  honorable  conduct  towards  hisi 
daughter,  and  his  expression  of  belief  in 
his  innocence,  had  completely  won  the 
pdsdri's  heart.  He  saw  with  approval 
and  pleasure  the  relations  between  the 
two,  and  the  thought  that  his  daughter 
would  soon  be  provided  for,  helped  in 
considerable  measure  to  reconcile  him  to 
his  unhappy  lot. 

It  happened  one  night  that  the  pusiri  in 
one  of  his  nocturnal  rambles  found  himself 
at  the  river.  It  was  now  the  height  of  the 
hot  season,  and  the  river  was  almost  dry. 
Near  where  the  path  crossed  the  river 
was  a  small  pool,  the  only  water  for  miles 
around ;  to  this  the  pdsiri  went  and,  seated 
on  the  bank  above,  watched  the  wild  ani- 
mals coming  to  drink.  It  was  a  bright 
moonlight  night,  and  the  light  reflected 
from  the  white  sandy  bed  of  the  river 
made  everything  clearly   visible.     First 
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came  a  pair  of  porcupines,  which  plaved 
about  and  chased  each  other,  rattling 
their  quills  noisily,  till  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  an  old  she-bear  with  a  cub  on/her 
back  put  then)  to  flight.  The  bear  drank 
aod  shuffled  ofiE;  and  then,  with  noiseless, 
stealthy  step,  a  leopard  glided  out  of  the 
juDgte  into  the  moonlight.  It  looked 
about  with  its  cruel,  round,  gleaming  eyes 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  lying  down 
00  its  stomach,  lapped  its  fill  of  water. 
Afterwards  came  a  herd  of  wild  pigs,  sus- 
picious and  wary,  followed  by  a  number 
of  graceful  spotted  deer.  As  these  were 
drinking,  a  slight  noise  in  the  distance 
caused  them  all  to  throw  up  their  heads 
aod  listen  in  attitudes  of  alarm,  and  then 
to  disappear  in  the  jungle  like  shadows. 
A  few  moments  later,  with  heavy  but 
silent  tread,  a  herd  of  elephants  came 
aloog  the  river  and  drank  at  the  pool, 
throwing  copious  showers  of  water  over 
themselves  with  their  trunks  afterwards. 
The  pdsiri  had  by  this  time  quite  lost  all 
fear  of  wild  animals,  so  he  sat  and  watched 
them  with  pleasure  and  in  perfect  secu- 
rity. 

Suddenly  the  pdsdri  started  to  his  feet, 
aod  with  staring  eyes  and  beating  heart, 
gazed  at  something  in  the  distance  that 
had  caught  his  eye.  It  was  a  brilliant 
glare  of  light  over  the  trees.  It  was  the 
pisisi  village  at  last  1  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  breathless  with 
aoxiety,  he  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  light,  going  straight  through  the  jungle 
towards  it.  Nearer  and  nearer  appeared 
the  light,  till  at  last,  with  joy  and  exulta- 
tion in  his  heart,  he  stepped  out  of  the  jun- 
gle into  the  well-remembered,  enchanted 
bazaar.  But  instead  of  the  unearthly 
silence  that  had  reigned  in  the  bazaar 
the  last  time  he  was  there,  it  was  now 
fiiled  with  uproar.  No  particular  sounds 
vere  distinguishable;  but  horrid  shrieks 
aod  yells,  awful  execrations  and  hideous 
sounds  of  every  sort,  filled  the  air.  In- 
stead of  taking  no  notice  of  him  as  before, 
the  pisdsis  glared  balefully  at  him,  and 
seemed  to  snarl  and  show  their  teeth. 
The  creatures  in  the  shape  of  cattle*  and 
dogs  followed  him  threateningly;  and 
numbers  of  evil-looking  birds  and  loath- 
some creatures  with  wings  flapped  and 
buttered  about  his  head.  But  undaunted 
aod  undeterred^ the  pilsdri  walked  steadilv 
00,  searching  for  the  old  she  pisdsi's  stall 
where  he  had  drunk  the  magic  potion. 
At  last  he  found  it.  There  sat  the  old 
hag,  blinking  and  leering  with  the  same 
hollow  gourd  of  water  before  her.  Seizing 
iii  the  pdsdri  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  in 


spite  of  the  awful  din  that  instantly  arose, 
drained  it  to  the  bottom.  As  he  put  it 
down  empty,  he  fell  to  the  ground  insen- 
sible. 

It  was  daylight  when  he  recovered  and 
staggered  to  his  feet.  He  remembered 
instantly  what  had  happened  during  the 
night,  and  was  filled  with  intense  anxiety 
to  ascertain  whether  his  experiment  had 
broken  the  spell  that  had  bound  him.  He 
gazed  at  his  arms  and  legs,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  they  were  real  flesh  and  blood. 
He  pinched  them,  and  was  sure  he  had 
felt  the  sensation.  A  thrill  of  joy  passed 
through  him,  for  he  felt  certain  that  he 
had  recovered  his  human  form.  Taking 
his  bearings  by  the  sun,  he  made  his  way 
rapidly  through  the  jungle  to  the  river. 
As  he  descended  the  bank,  he  came  upon 
a  herd  of  deer,  and  it  was  with  rapture 
that  he  saw  them  gaze  in  alarm  at  him  and 
then  dash  hastily  away.  As  he  walked 
along  the  bed  of  the  river,  he  noticed  with 
intense  satisfaction  that  he  now  had  a 
shadow.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt, 
and  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart  the  pdsiri 
began  to  sing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  As 
he  turned  into  the  path  leading  to  Pandi* 
ydn,  he  caught  sight  of  a  man  coming 
towards  him;  a  moment  later,  he  saw  it 
was  Valan  Eluvan.  On  seeing  the  pus^ri, 
the  young  man  stopped  and  looked  at  him 
with  astonishment.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  came  forward.  "  Why,  iya, 
where  have  you  been?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  Valan,**  replied 
the  pusdri.  **  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  Pan- 
diydn.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all." 

**  Then  you  are  not  afraid  to  go  to  the 
village,  iya?"  said  Valan  hesitatingly. 

"No.     Why  should  I?" 

"  Have  you  not  heard,  then,  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  miSdliya  and  what  is  said  about 
it?" 

"  Yes,  yes  I  I  know  all  about  it,  and 
who  the  murderer  is."  Valan  glanced 
quickly  and  searchingly  at  the  pdsdri. 
'*  Ay,  and  I  know  more  than  that^"  con- 
tinued the  pdsiri,  returning  his  glance 
with  a  smile.  "  I  know  how  you  have 
been  making  love  to  my  daughter  in  my 
absence,  and  heard  every  word  you  said 
to  her  I " 

Valan  looked  puzzled  and  confounded, 
but  said  nothing;  and  the  two  walked  on 
together  in  silence,  each  buried  in  his 
own  thoughts.  Valan  was  wondering 
whether  the  pdsiri  could  possibly  have 
been  hidden  in  the  jungle  near  his  house 
all  the  time,  and  thus  overheard  his  inter- 
views with  Vallee.     He  was  also  trying  to 
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account  for  bis  friendly  manner  towards 
him,  so  difiFereot  from  his  former  be- 
havior. He  could  not  help  feeling;  that 
the  pdsin  was  only  feigning:  friendliness, 
and  that  he  had  some  deep  design  in  view, 
especially  when  he  thought  over  his  re- 
mark, that  he  knew  who  was  the  murderer 
of  the  headman  ;  and  who  that  was  he  felt 
only  too  sure  —  his  own  brother,  and  the 
other's  deadly  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the 
pdsdri,  filled  with  joyful  thoughts  and  an- 
ticipations, strode  along  at  such  a  rate 
that  Valan  could  scarcely  keep  up  with 
him. 

At  length  they  reached  Pandiyin.  A 
number  of  the  villagers  were  standing 
about,  and  they  no  sooner  saw  who  it  was 
that  accompanied  Valan  than  the  cry  was 
raised :  **  The  pdsdri  has  come  back  !  " 
and  men,  women,  and  children  came  run- 
ning out  of  the  houses,  filled  with  aston- 
ishment and  excitement.  Vallee,  however, 
was  not  to  be  seen,  though  both  the  men 
looked  round  for  her.  Without  taking 
notice  of  anybody,  the  pdsdri  walked 
through  the  village,  past  his  own  house, 
to  lyan  Eluvan's  hut.  Valan  followed, 
grave  and  silent.  The  pdsdri's  face  was 
hard  and  stern  as  he  entered  the  house. 
A  glance  round  showed  him  there  was 
no  one  there;  it  was,  however,  in  great 
disorder,  and  something  lying  on  the  floor 
caught  his  eye.  It  was  a  torn  fragment 
of  cloth,  and  near  it  lay  a  small  knife,  its 
point  stained  with  blood.  The  piisdri 
picked  them  up  and  examined  them ;  then, 
without  a  word,  and  followed  by  Valan 
and  an  intensely  curious  and  excited  but 
silent  crowd  of  villagers,  he  left  the  hut, 
and  entering  the  jungle  at  its  back,  made 
his  way  to  the  hollow  tree  where  lyan  had 
hidden  the  valuables  he  had  robbed  the 
roddliya  of.  As  the  party  neared  the  spot, 
a  loud  cry  rose  from  the  villagers,  for  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  was  a  dark  object; 
it  was  the  body  of  lyan  Eldvan ! 

Uttering  an  exclamation  of  horror, 
Valan  knelt  beside  bis  brother  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  heart.  The  body  was 
still  warm,  but  Ivan  was  quite  dead.  His 
right  hand  was  bound  up  with  a  strip  of 
cloth.  On  this  being  unwound  by  Valan, 
a  couple  of  small  punctured  wounds  were 
discernible  in  the  fleshy  part  near  the 
thumb.  Cries  of,  *Mt  is  a  snake-bite  1 '' 
"  He  has  been  bitten  by  a  snake  !  "  rose 
from  the  villagers  crowding  round,  for 
they  all  recognized  the  marks.  Mean- 
while, the  pdsdri,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
stick,  had  drawn  the  bundle  out  of  the 
hollow  in  the  tree.  With  it  came  the 
freshly  shed  skin  of  a  cobra,  and  it  was  at 


once  seen  how  lyan  bad  come  by  bis 
death.  A  cobra  had  taken  up  its  abode 
in  the  hollow  where  lyan  had  placed  his 
ill-gotten  treasure,  and  on  his  attempting 
to  withdraw  it,  had  bitten  him  in  the  hand, 
lyan  had  then  gone  back  to  his  house,  and 
lanced  and  washed  the  wound  and  bound 
up  his  hand  ;  but  feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  had  crawled  back  to  the  tree,  but 
for  what  purpose  was  never  known,  and 
bad  there  expired. 

Opening  the  bundle,  the  pdsiri  dis- 
played to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  vil- 
lagers the  money  and  jewels  it  contained. 
Every  one  of  them  knew  at  once  that  it 
was  the  stolen  property  of  the  murdered 
headman ;  but  how  it  came  to  be  hidden 
in  the  tree  and  what  lyan  had  to  do  with 
it,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  guess.  And  now 
the  pdsdri  spoke,  and  in  a  few  words  told 
them  all  that  had  happened  to  him  since 
they  had  last  seen  him.  They  listened 
eagerly  and  attentively,  and  believed  every 
word.  They  frequently  interrupted  his 
story  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  pisisi 
village,  with  exclamations  of  horror  and 
amazement,  and  when  he  finished,  they 
one  and  all  loudly  expressed  their  satis- 
faction at  his  return,  and  belief  ia  his 
innocence. 

The  whole  party  then  returned  to  the 
village,  carrying  the  body  of  lyan,  and 
taking  with  them  the  recovered  treasure. 
The  pdsdri  went  at  once  in  search  of  bis 
daughter,  and  soon  found  her  in  the 
thrashing-ground  in  the  fields  winnowing 
rice.  The  meeting  was  a  very  happy  one. 
Vallee's  delight  and  joy  knew  no  bounds. 
Could  it  have  been  possible  to  increase 
her  happiness  at  her  father's  return,  the 
assurance  he  now  gave  her  of  regard  for 
Valan  Eldvan  and  his  approval  of  him  as 
her  future  husband,  would  have  done  so. 
The  pdsdri*s  next  step  was  to  go  home 
accompanied  by  Vallee,  and  in  a  few  cold, 
bitter  words,  to  upbraid  his  relatives  for 
their  conduct  and  order  them  to  leave  his 
house  at  once.  Ashamed  and  abashed, 
they  went  away  without  any  attempt  at 
explanation  or  apology.  That  afternoon, 
the  young  headman  who  had  before  in« 
quired  into  the  murder  arrived  at  Pandiyin 
and  at  once  instituted  inquiries.  The 
result  was  that  the  pdsdri's  innocence  was 
established  and  the  dead  man's  guilt 
proved.  The  headman  took  charge  ot  the 
stolen  property. 

*•  Truly,  iya,"  he  said  to  the  pdsiri  as  he 
departed,  *'you  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  Only  by  the  favor  of  Pdliya  have  you 
escaped  from  the  wiles  of  the  pisdsis*  and 
from  the  snare  that  lyan  Eldvan  hid  tor 
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jon.  *Tis  well,  indeed,  to  be  a  favorite 
of  the  god.  May  you  be  happy  and  pros- 
per!" 

Before  many  days,  Valan  and  Vallee 
vere  married,  and  went  to  live  in  an  ad- 
joioio^  village.  Relieved  by  the  death  of 
his  enemy  from  constant  worry  and  irrita- 
tioQ,  the  pdsdri's  temper  greatly  improved. 
Iq  course  of  time  he  became  so  much 
respected  and  so  popular,  that  he  was 
elected  headman  of  the  district  The  se- 
crets he  learned  when  he  wandered  about 
the  village  invisible,  proved  to  be  of  great 
value  to  him,  as  be  was  often  able  to  turn 
bis  knowledge  to  account  in  his  dealings 
with  bis  fellow-villagers.  He  became  in 
time  a  man  of  substance. 

The  plisiri^s  adventure  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  through  the  whole  coun- 
try round  for  many  weeks,  and  for  a  long 
time  not  a  roan,  woman,  or  child  dared 
enter  the  jungle  after  nightfall.  But 
though  in  course  of  time  the  fear  of  the 
pi&isis  wore  off,  and  on  several  occasions 
villagers  were  lost  in  the  forest  and  wan- 
dered about  there  all  night,  no  one  ever 
ioood  again  the  haunted  jungle. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THREE    ATTEMPTS    TO    RULE     IRELAND 

JUSTLY. 

SiNCB  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by 
William  the  Third,  three  honest  and  ear- 
nest attempts  have  been  made  to  govern 
the  country  on  principles  of  justice,  to 
repair  the  wrongs  of  conquest,  to  obliter- 
ate the  memory  of  defeat.  The  first  at- 
tempt was  made  by  William  himself  on 
the  surrender  of  Limerick ;  the  second  by 
Lord  Melbourne  in  1835;  the  third  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868  *  The  history  of 
these  attempts  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

I. 

WILLIAM  THE  THIRD. 

Lord  Bacon  said  that  three  things 
vere  necessary  for  the  reduction  and 
pacification  of  Ireland — (1)  **the.extin- 
}(ttisbiog  of  the  relics  of  war ;  "  (2)  '*  the 
recovery  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  ; "  (3) 
"the  removing  of  the  root  and  occasions 
of  oew  troubles."  The  views  of  Lord  Ba- 
con were  the  views  of  William  the  Third. 
The  humane  and  sagacious  Dutch  warrior 
and  statesman  believed  that,  the  work  of 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  reoeived  the  seals  of  office  in  De- 
cember, 1868.  He  introduced  and  carried  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  in  1869. 


conquest  done,  the  work  of  reparation 
should  commence ;  that  the  loss  of  na- 
tional independence  should  be  counter* 
balanced  by  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  common  citizen- 
ship. Political  incorporation,  not  na- 
tional extirpation,  was  the  basis  of  the 
Irish  policy  of  William  the  Third.  The 
principles  of  this  policy  were  embodied  in 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  by  which  the  Irish 
people  were  granted  freedom  of  worship, 
allowed  the  use  of  arms,  the  possession  of 
their  estates,  the  right  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, to  vote  at  elections,  to  practise  law 
and  medicine,  to  engage  in  trade  and 
commerce.  "  The  upshot  of  the  whole 
struggle,"  as  Professor  Ranke  has  well 
expressed  it,  **was  this:  the  Irish  and 
Catholics  must  renounce  all  thought  of 
acquiring  independence,  for  which  thev 
had  taken  up  arms;  on  the  other  hand, 
Protestantism  could  not  have  that  exclu- 
sive mastery  which  many  desired."  In 
other  words,  it  was  the  wish  of  William 
that  the  popular  liberty  should  survive  na- 
tional overthrow. 

But  the  peace  of  Limerick  was  hateful 
to  the  English  colonists,  who  resolved  to 
destroy  or  reduce  to  a  condition  of  abject 
serfdom  the  whole  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. And  the  conflict,  which  has  endured 
for  two  hundred  years,  between  the  party 
of  coercion  and  the  party  of  conciliation 
—  between  those  who  wished  that  **  Prot- 
estantism should  have  the  exclusive  mas- 
tery **  and  those  who  believed  that  Catho- 
lic freedom  should  be  upheld  —  began  as 
soon  as  the  last  Irish  soldier  had  sailed 
with  Sarsfield  for  France. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  solemn  compact 
signed  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  Dr. 
Dopping,  the  Bishop  of  xMeath,  sounded 
the  keynote  of  intolerance,  injustice,  and 
bad  faith.  He  declared  from  the  pulpit, 
in  the  presence  of  the  lords  justices,  that 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick  shoulci  not  be  kept ; 
that  no  privileges,  no  rights,  should  be 
extended  to  the  native  race;  that  Irish 
Papists  should  not  be  trusted  nor  recog- 
nized. But  Dr.  Moreton,  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare,  mindful  of  the  honor  of  his  sov- 
ereign, and  influenced  by  sentiments  of 
justice  and  morality,  repudiated  the  doc- 
trines preached  by  his  brother  of  Meath, 
protesting  that  the  public  faith  pledged  at 
Limerick  should  not  be  violated;  that 
Catholics  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  and 
to  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  fellow-subjects 
and  fellow-countrymen. 

Both  sermons  were  sent  to  William, 
who  acted  with  characteristic  vigor  and 
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conscientiousness.  He  removed  Dop- 
ping  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  put 
Moreton  in  his  place. 

Four  months  later  the  king  was  again 
called  on  to  prevent  a  gross  and  shame- 
less infraction  of  the  treaty.  The  second 
article,  as  originally  drawn,  had  provided 
that 

the  inhabitants  of  Limerick  or  any  other  gar- 
rison now  in  possession  of  the  Irish,  and  all 
officers  and  soldiers  now  in  arms  under  any 
commission  from  King  James  in  the  counties 
of  Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry,  Clare,  and  Mayo, 
and  (Ul  such  as  were  under  their  detection  in 
the  said  counties^  shall  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy 
all  and  every  their  estates  of  freehold  and  in- 
heritance, and  all  the  rights,  titles,  interests, 
privileges,  and  immunities  which  they  and 
every  or  any  of  them  were  entitled  to  m  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  or  at  any  time 
since,  by  the  laws  and  statutes  that  were  in 
force  in  the  said  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  words  in  italics  were  regarded  as  of 
great  importance,  both  by  the  Irish  and 
the  colonists,  as  embracing  practically  the 
whole  native  population,  whose  landed 
estates  were  thus  carefully  secured  to  the 
rightful  owners.*  These  words  were,  in 
truth,  a  barrier  cautiously  set  up  against 
any  attempt  at  wholesale  confiscation,  and 
this  barrier  the  colonists,  bent  on  a  policy 
of  "public  plunder,"  were  resolved  to 
throw  down.  The  draft  of  the  treaty  had 
been  signed  outside  the  city  walls  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  1691.  On  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober the  English  army  entered  the  upper 
part  of  the  town ;  on  the  same  day  the 
draft  was  engrossed,  and  from  the  en- 
grossment the  words  in  italics  were 
omitted.  The  attention  of  Sarsfield,  who 
still  held  the  lower  part  of  the  town  with 
the  whole  Irish  army,  was  called  to  the 
fact.  He  pointed  out  the  omission  to 
Ginkel,  and  requested  that  it  should  be 
*'made  good.'*  After  some  discussion, 
and  after  the  French  fleet  bad  anchored 
in  the  Shannon,  Ginkel  promised  that  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  commander  should  be 
complied  with,  and  that  the  omitted  words 
should  be  restored.  Nevertheless,  four 
months  afterwards  the  engrossed  treaty 
was  placed  before  William  with  the  itali- 
cized words  still  left  out.    A  discussion, 

•  "  So  long,"  says  Mr.  Froude  in  "  The  English  in 
Ireland,"  *'as  the  second  of  these  [Limerick]  articles 
contained  the  contested  words,  printed  in  italics,  it  con- 
ceded nearly  all  for  which  Sar&Beld  had  asked.  Very 
many  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  being  in  the  army,  were 
protected  as  commissioned  officers.  The  estates  of 
moj»t  of  those  who  were  absent,  and  yet  were  com- 
promised in  the  insurrection,  were  in  the  couftties  thus 
carefully  particularized ;  and  thus  it  might  be  said  that 
otarly  every  Catholic  of  consequence,  with  a  disposition 
to  be  dangerous,  would  be  covered  by  the  broad  vague- 
ness of  the  word  *  protection '  1 " 


we  are  informed,  arose  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil as  to  whether  they  should  be  reinserted 
or  not.  But  William,  cutting  short  all  de- 
bate, declared  that  the  promise  made  to 
Sarsfield  should  be  kept,  and  wrote  on  the 
instrument  ratifying  the  treaty :  — 

Whereas  it  appears  unto  us  that  it  was 
agreed  between  the  parties  in  the  said  articles 
that,  after  the  words  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry, 
Cork,  Mayo,  Siigo,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  sec- 
ond of  the  said  articles,  the  words  following  — 
viz.,  **And  all  such  as  are  under  their  protec- 
tion in  the  said  counties "  should  be  inserted 
and  be  part  of  the  said  articles.  Which  words 
having  been  casually  omitted  by  the  writer, 
the  omission  was  not  discovered  till  after  the 
said  articles  were  signed,  but  was  taken  notice 
of  before  the  second  *  town  was  surrendered ; 
and  that  our  said  justices  and  generals,  or  one 
of  them,  did  proaiise  that  the  said  clause  should 
be  made  good,  it  being  within  the  intention  of 
the  capitulations,  and  inserted  in  the  foul  draft 
thereof.  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
we  do  hereby  ratify  and  confirm  the  said 
omitted  words  —  viz.,  "And  all  such  as  are 
under  their  protection  in  the  said  counties  "  — 
hereby  for  us,  our  heirs,  or  successors,  ordain- 
ing and  declaring  that  all  and  every  person  or 
persons  therein  concerned  shall  and  may  have, 
receive,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  thereby  in  such 
and  the  same  manner  as  if  the  said  words  had 
been  inserted  in  their  proper  place  in  the  said 
second  article,  any  omission,  defect,  or  mis- 
take in  the  said  second  article  in  any  wise  not- 
withstanding. 

The  honorable  action  of  the  king  tn  thus 
confirming  one  of  the  most  important 
clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  raised 
a  storm  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  En- 
glish in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Papists,  they 
said,  would  be  restored  to  their  estates, 
and  the  English  and  Protestant  interest 
would  be  destroyed.  **  Where  the  land 
goes,"  wrote  the  lords  justices,  *Mhere 
goes  the  interest  of  a  kingdom ;  and,  no 
doubt  of  it,  it  must  be  a  great  mistake  in 
policy,  when  there  is  so  justifiable  a  pre- 
tence, to  lose  the  opportunity  of  changing 
the  proprietors  from  Papists  to  Protes- 
tants, as  this  will  be.  The  Protestants 
of  Ireland,"  added  their  lordships,  **will 
be  in  perfect  despair  if  the  Papists  are 
restored."  But  it  was  the  inteotioo  of  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick  that  the  ^Papists** 
should  be  "restored;"  and  William  re- 
fused to  be  a  party  to  the  frustration  of 
that  intention.  Nevertheless,  in  the  con- 
flict which  ensued  between  the  king  and 
the  colonists  the  latter  were  finally  suc- 
cessful—  not,  however,  without  a  stren- 
uous effort  on  the  part  of  William  to 

*  Limerick  was  divided  into  two  towas— 'the  opper, 
or  "  Irish  town,*'  Che  lower,  or  English. 
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maintaio  what  he  believed  to  be  the  ri^ht. 
His  first  lord  lientenant  —  Lord  Svdney 
^soaght  to  observe  the  treaty,  and  was, 
io  conseqtteoce,  assailed  by  the  colonists 
and  driveo  from  the  island.  Of  Sydney's 
successors  —  the  lords  justices  Wyche, 
Dunconibe,  and  Capel  —  the  two  former 
were  desirous  of  treating  the  native  race 
with  justice;  the  latter  was  not.  Once 
more  the  colonists  attacked  the  men  who 
were  hostile  to  their  aims,  and  once  more 
,  the  party  of  honor  was  defeated.  Wyche 
and  Duocombe  were  forced  to  retire,  and 
Capel  remained  sole  governor  of  Ireland. 

Under  the  rule  of  this  congenial  vice- 
roy, the  colonial  Parliament  proceeded  to 
tear  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  into  shreds. 
In  an  act  purporting  to  confirm  the  treaty 
aroost  all  the  articles  were  one  after  an- 
other abrogated.  Even  the  words  which 
William  had  with  so  much  care  caused  to 
be  reinserted  and  had  ratified  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  were  deliberately 
struck  out.  Thus  was  the  barrier  against 
confiscation  completely  thrown  down.* 

This  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
by  the  very  act  of  Parliament  purport- 
ing to  confirm  it  was  accompanied  by 
laws  disarming  Popish  citizens  —  they  had 
already  been  expelled  from  Parliament 
—  banishing  Popish  bishops,  restraining 
Popish  education,  disqualifying  Popish 
lawyers,  and  forbidding  any  Papist  to  keep 
a  horse  above  the  value  of  5/.  In  brief, 
four  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
had  been  signed  the  national  religion  was 
proscribed,  the  native  race  degraded,  and 
the  foundation  laid  of  that  infamous  struc- 
ture of  laws  which  was  securely  raised 
shortly  after  William  had  passed  away. 

So  terminated  the  struggle  between  the 
English  monarch  and  the  English  colo- 
nists in  Ireland;  so  ended  the  efforts  of 
the  magnanimous  Dutch  prince  to  govern 
with  justice  the  people  whom  he  had  con- 
quered. A  body  of  men,  whose  sole  aim 
was  plunder,  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
statesmanlike  policy  of  one  of  the  wisest 
and  t/u  best  sovtxt\%Ti%  that  has  ever  sat 
00  the  throne  of  these  realms. 

After  William's  death,  the  colonists  had 
it  all  their  own  way,  and  the  result  was 
the  penal  code,  in  the  fulness  of  its  atroc- 
ity. The  story  of  that  code  is  an  old  one, 
and  need  not  be  retold.  For  practical 
purposes,  Its  nature  may  be  sufiSciently 
gathered  from  the  words  of  Grattan. 
'*The  peace  after  Limerick,"  said  the 
great  orator,  '*  was  to  the  Catholics  a  sad 
servitude,  to  the  Protestants  a  drunken 

*  Ante,  p.  994. 


triumph."  Its  e£Eect  upon  the  landed  in- 
terests of  the  native  race  may  be  stated 
in  the  words  used  by  Lord  Towns hend  in 
1772.  "The  laws  against  Popery,"  he 
said,  "  have  so  far  operated,  that  there  is 
no  Papist  family  remaining  at  this  day  of 
any  great  weight  from  landed  property." 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  after 
William's  death  the  penal  laws  remained 
in  full  force.  In  1758  a  judge  declared 
from  the  bench  that  "the  laws  did  not 
presume  any  Papists  to  exist  in  the  king- 
dom, nor  could  they  breathe  without  the 
connivance  of  the  government."  In  1778 
the  era  of  "concession"  opened,  and 
Catholics  were  allowed  to  hold  property 
in  land.  But  this  concession  was  not 
made  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  redress. 
It  was  yielded  to  force.  It  was  granted 
when  England  was  in  "difiicuities  "  with 
her  American  and  Irish  colonists.  It  was 
an  instance  of  that  system  of  hand-to- 
mouth  and  unwilling  legislation  which  has 
naturally  failed  to  impress  the  Irish  mind 
with  any  sense  of  English  justice.* 

In  1793  another  important  concession 
was  made.  The  Catholics  were  admitted 
to  the  elective  franchise.  But  this  was 
hand-to-mouth  unwilling  legislation  again 
—  another  surrender  to  force,  another 
boon  to  rebellion.  In  1792,  a  petition 
praying  for  the  admission  of  the  Catholics 
to  the  franchise  was  rejected  by  the  Anglo- 
Irtsh  Colonial  House  of  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  eight  to 
twenty-three  votes.  In  1793,  a  bill  em- 
bodying the  prayer  of  this  petition  passed 
through  Parliament  practically  without 
opposition.  In  the  interval,  the  "United 
Irishmen"  had  become  a  power.  The 
battle  of  Valmy  had  been  fought  and  the 
allies  of  England  on  the  Continent  de- 
feated. During  all  these  years  —  from 
1703  to  1793  —  no  English  statesmen 
arose  who  attempted  earnestly  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  William  the  Third,  who 
tried  to  " pacify  "  Ireland  by  "extinguish- 
ing the  relics  of  war,"  by  "  recovering  the 
hearts  of  the  people,"  by  "removing  the 
root  and  occasions  of  new  troubles." 
From  William  the  Third  to  Mr.  Pitt  we 

*  "  But  the  Catholics  were  indebted,  not  only  to  the 
labors  of  their  friends*  but  also  to  the  great  re volutioa 
which  was  going  ou  at  this  period  in  America,  for  the 
first  concessions  that  were  made  to  them  This  soon 
appeared  very  evident ;  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr. 
James  Fitzgerald  a  few  months  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Act  of  17  &  18  Geo.  III.  [the  Act  of  177SJ  to  ob- 
tain for  them  a  power  to  take  leases  for  sixty-one  years, 
and  this  attempt  failed,  But  soon  afterwards,  when  the 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  British  forces 
in  America  [at  Saratoga],  the  same  Parliament,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  government,  passed  an  act 
enabling  them  to  take  land  on  leases  for  999  years." 
(Pamell,  Penal  Laws,  p.  79.) 
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do  not  find  any  English  statesman  who 
had  a  **  policy "  for  the  government  of 
Ireland.  Mr.  Pitt's  policy,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  was  a  union,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  How  that 
policy  was  carried  out  is  well  known. 
The  union  was  effected,  but  the  Catholics 
were  not  emancipated.  The  colonists  lost 
their  Parliament,  but  the  native  race  did 
not  gain  its  liberties.  For  twenty-nine 
years  after  the  union  the  hope  of  emanci- 
pation held  out  by  the  English  minister  to 
the  Irish  people  remained  unrealized. 

Then  at  length  emancipation  was  con- 
ceded ;  not,  however,  as  an  act  of  justice 
or  of  grace,  but  as  another  **  surrender  to 
force,  another  boon  to  rebellion."  As  it 
was  in  1778  and  1793,  so  it  was  in  1829 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  like  his  predecessors, 
had  no  Irish  policy.  His  was  still  hand* 
to*mouth  unwilling  legislation. 

The  Catholic  Relief  Act  passed,  the 
idea  of  an  Irish  policy  based  on  principles 
of  justice,  or,  indeed,  on  rational  principles 
of  any  shape  or  kind  whatever,  had  not 
yet  dawned  on  British  statesmen. 

No  English  minister  arose  who  man- 
fully sought  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
political  incorporation  aimed  at  by  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  or  the  policy  of  national 
extirpation  attempted  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 
To  have  made  Ireland  a  crown  colony  in 
i829woald  have  been  an  intelligible  pro- 
ceeding. But  to  have  admitted  Irishmen 
of  the  native  race  and  religion  within  the 
pale  of  the  Constitution,  to  have  given 
them  seats  in  Parliament,  to  have  made 
them  eligible  as  judges  of  the  land  and 
ministers  of  the  sovereign — and  still  to 
have  excluded  them  from  positions  of 
power  and  emolument,  still  to  have  treated 
them  with  disfavor  and  distrust,  still  to 
have  persevered  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ing six  million  Irish  Catholics  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  6ight  hundred 
thousand  Protestant  Episcopalians  —  was 
assuredly  a  policy  which  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  any  rational  principles  whatever. 

Yet  such  were  the  principles  on  which 
Ireland  was  governed  until  Lord  Mel- 
bourne came  into  office  in  1835. 

In  1833 — four  years  after  Catholic  emanci- 

fation  [says  Mr.  Lecky]  —  there  was  not  in 
reland  a  single  Catholic  judge  or  stipendiary 
magistrate.  All  the  high  sheriffs  with  one 
exception,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
unpaid  magistrates  and  of  the  Brand  jurors, 
the  five  inspectors-general,  and  the  thirty-two 
sub-inspectors  of  police,  were  Protestant  The 
chief  towns  were  in  the  hands  of  narrow,  cor- 
rupt, and,  for  the  most  part,  intensely  bigoted 
corporations.  Even  in  a  Whig  Government 
not  a  single  Irishman  had  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 


net ;  and  the  Irish  Secretary  was  Mr.  Stanley, 
whose  imperious  manners  and  unbridled  tem- 
per had  made  him  intensely  bated.  For  many 
years  promotion  had  been  steadily  withheld 
from  those  who  advocated  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  majority  of  the  people  thus  found 
their  bitterest  enemies  in  the  foremost  places.* 

II. 
LORD   MELBOURNE. 

"It  is  impossible  to  go  on,"  said  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1829;  *'you  must  do  either' 
of  two  things.  You  must  go  back  to  the 
penal  laws  or  [emancipate  the  Catho- 
lics]." But  Sir  Robert  Peel  practically 
did  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  He 
passed  an  act  of  Catholic  relief,  but  made 
it  in  the  main  a  dead  letter.  He  kept  the 
word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  broke  it  to 
the  hope.  He  refused  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  either  of  the  two  great  English 
models  of  Irish  policy  —  the  hero  of  the 
Rebellion,  or  the  hero  of  the  Revolution. 
The  eminent  Tory  statesman  was  too  hu- 
mane to  be  a  Cromwell.  He  had  neither 
the  coura<;e,  nor  perhaps  the  faith,  in  prin- 
ciples of  just  and  equal  government  to  be 
a  William  the  Third. 

In  truth,  the  emancipation  of  the  Cath- 
olics dates,  practically,  not  from  1829,  but 
from  1835.  The  Irish  policy  of  the  Dutch 
conqueror  —  the  policy  of  political  incor- 
poration, as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  na- 
tional extinction  —  was  taken  up,  not  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  by  Lord  Melbourne. 

After  the  general  election  of  1834,  the 
Whig  party  became  dependent  for  support 
on  0*ConneII,  and  by  the  help  of  the  great 
agitator  Lord  Melbourne  was  enabled  to 
form  a  government  with  a  working  ma- 
jority of  sixty.    A  compact  was  practically 
entered  into  between  the  Irish  leader  and 
the  Whig  premier,  according  to  which  the 
one  was  to  suspend  the  demand  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  other  to  leg- 
islate for  and  govern  Ireland  in  harmony 
with    Irish    opinion    and    feeling.     The 
Treaty  of  Limerick  was  at  last  to  be  put 
in   force ;   the  national   religion  and  the 
native  race  were  at  length  to  be  recog- 
nized.   **  Protestantism  "  was  no  longer  to 
have  the  •* exclusive   mastery;"  Cathol* 
icism  was   no  longer  to  be  a  badge  of 
disqualification,    a    mark    of    inferiority. 
Ireland  was  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  empire,  to  be  governed  as  England 
and    Scotland  were;    equal    laws,  equal 
rights,  equal  privileges,  were  to  be  the  lot 
ofthe  three  nations.    The  administration 
of  Irish  affairs  was  to  be  entrusted  to  men 

*  Leaders  of  Public  Optmon  in  Ireland,  p.  ste. 
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possessing  the  coofideoce  of  the  Irish 
people,  as  the  administratioD  of  Eagltsh 
and  Scotch  afiEairs  was  entrusted  to  men 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  peoples. 

Irish  grievances  were  to  be  removed, 
Irish  wants  satisfied,  Irish  sentiments, 
and  even  prejudices,  respected.  In  fine, 
the  three  nations  were  at  length  to  be 
welded  into  one  kingdom,  bound  together 
by  identity  of  interests  and  of  aims. 
**We  arc  prepared,"  said  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's chancellor  of  the  exchequer  — 
an  Irishman  — in  the  House  of  Commons 
io  1835,  *'^<>  ^^^^  out  the  Channel." 
O^Connel  followed  him  in  the  debate,  and 
said,  ^  I  am  prepared  to  blot  out  the  Chan- 
nel too." 

This  great  compact  was  made  at  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  idea  of  separation,  originated  half 
a  century  previously  by  Wolfe  Tone, 
seemed,  under  the  innuence  and  teaching 
of  O'Connell,  to  have  completely  passed 
away. 

The  idea  of  repeal  had  to  some  extent 
possession  of  the  popular  mind ;  but 
O^Connell  bad  not  yet  flung  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  movement,  and  the  coun- 
try still  remained  comparatively  quiescent. 
Just  laws,  fair  play  from  the  imperial  Par- 
liament, and  an  executive  government 
ready  not  merely  to  '*  consult,"  but  to 
**  consider  "  *  I rish  public  opinion,  might  at 
this  stage  have  satisfied  the  Irish  people. 
The  Melbourne  ministry  during  a  period 
of  five  years  earnestly  endeavored  to  make 
such  laws,  to  give  such  fair  play,  to  estab- 
lish such  an  executive  government.  What 
came  of  the  attempt? 

The  particular  legislative  remedies  pro- 
posed by  O^Connell  were  —  the  abolition 
of  tithes  and  the  appropriation  of  the  sur- 
plus revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland  to  purposes  of  general  usefulness ; 
the  reform  of  the  corporations ;  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Parliamentary  franchise. 

Immediately  on  the  assembling  of  Par- 
liament, the  government  took  up  the  ques- 
tions of  tithes  and  of  municipal  reform. 
A  bill  was  introduced  for  the  commuta- 


*  Gnttan  gaTC  as  a  reason  whv  he  never  accepted 
office  in  Ireland  that  he  would  be  "consulted,  but  not 
coQiidered."  "  I  was  young  and  poor,"  he  said ;  **  1 
had  scarcely  500/.  a  year.  Lord  Charlemont  was  as 
poor  as  any  peer,  and  I  as  any  commoner.  We  were, 
however,  determined  to  refuse  office ;  and  our  opinion, 
and  a  lust  one  too,  was,  that  office  in  Ireland  was  dif- 
iereot  trom  office  in  England ;  it  was  not  a  situation 
held  for  Ireland,  but  held  for  an  English  Government 
often  in  collision  with,  and  frequently  hostile  to  Ireland. 
We  stated  that  we  should  be  consulted,  but  not  consid- 
ocd.**    (Memoirs.) 


tion  of  tithes  into  a  rent-charge  at  the 
lowest  percentage  of  tithe  hitherto  pro- 
posed —  viz.  68/.  —  and  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  £stab^ 
lished  Church  "to  the  general  education 
of  all  classes  of  Christians."  This  meas- 
ure was  carried  through  the  Commons,  but 
rejected  by  the  Lords.  Year  by  year,  up 
to  1838,  tithe  bills  were  brought  forward 
by  ministers,  supported  by  the  Irish  party, 
carried  through  the  Commons  in  the  teeth 
of  a  persistent  Tory  opposition,  but  re- 
jected io  the  Lords.  Finally,  in  1838,  after 
the  government  had  come  back  weakened 
from  the  general  election  of  1837,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  forced  Lord  Melbourne  to 
accept  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question  —  viz.  a  bill  commuting  tithes 
into  a  rent-charge  at  75/.  per  cent,  of  the 
tithe,  and  containing  no  appropriation 
clause  at  all. 

The  government  were  equally  prompt 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  municipal 
reform,  but  equally  unsuccessful. 

Between  1835  and  1840,  bills  were 
brought  forward  by  ministers  for  the 
reform  of  the  corporations  on  fair  and 
liberal  lines.  These  bills  were  all  lost, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Tory 
party  and  of  the  House  of  Lords.  At 
length,  in  1840,  Peel  compelled  the  gov- 
ernment to  accept  his  plan  of  municipal 
reform,  as  well  as  he  had  previously  com- 
pelled them  to  accept  his  plan  of  tithe 
reform.  An  act  was  passed  disfranchis- 
ing fifty-eight  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-eight 
Irish  corporations,  and  conferring  a  nar- 
row franchise  on  the  remaining  munici- 
palities. The  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  was  not  dealt  with  at  all.  Thus 
the  legislative  attempt  of  Lord  Melbourne 
to  do  justice  to  the  Irish  people  failed  ; 
but  bis  efforts  to  give  them  an  executive 
government,  based  "on  principles  of 
equality,  instead  of  principles  of  gross 
preference  and  injustice,  poisoned  with 
religious  hatred,"  *  was  eminently  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  Disraeli  described  the  Irish  exec- 
utive in  1844  as  "the  weakest  in  the 
world.*'  It  would  be  scarcely  an  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  the  Irish  executive  in 
1835-40  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
world ;  and  it  was  strong  because  it  was 

*  "There  came  from  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act 
onward  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years,"  said  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  Edinburgh  on  the  24th  of  November,  i83s,  '*  a 
steady  endeavor,  I  believe  the  first  ever  made  in  Ire- 
land, to  govern  the  country  by  the  assistance,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  a  man  famous  in  his  day,  perhaps  now  in  a 
great  degree  forgotten  —  Lieutenant  Thomas  Drum- 
mond — to  govern  the  country  on  principles  of  e<iua|ity 
instead  of  principles  of  gross  preference  and  injustice, 
poisoned  with  religious  hatred." 
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supported  by  the  public  opioioo  of  the 
country. 

Lord  Melbourne  sent  to  Ireland  a  ruler 
who,  first  among  the  English  governors 
of  that  countr)',  showed  the  qualities  nee- 
essary  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
Irish  people  and  winning  them  over  to  the 
side  of 'Maw  and  order''  —  viz.,  a  knowl- 
edge of  Irish  history  and  character,  an 
acquaintance  with  Irish  wants,  sympathy 
with  Irish  feeling,  and  an  unchangeable 
determination  to  be  consistently,  uniform- 
ly, firmly  just. 

This  ruler  was  Thomas  Drummond.* 
Under  his  powerful  administration  old 
abuses  were  removed  and  new  energies 
infused  into  the  public  service.  Govern- 
ment by  coercion  was  dropped ;  govern- 
ment by  the  ordinary  law  was  vigorously 
carried  out.  Orange  arrogance  was  bri- 
dled. Protestantism  was  deprived  of  the 
"exclusive  mastery"  it  had  so  long 
usurped  ;  but  no  undue  favor  was  shown 
to  the  national  creed.  The  people  no 
longer  saw  their  "  bitterest  enemies  in  the 
foremost  places;*'  but  the  ascendency 
could  not  point  to  a  single  man  in  the 
whole  administration  whom  they  dared 
pronounce  one-sided,  incapable,  or  cor- 
rupt. Indeed,  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  well  judged  by  the  men 
who  filled  the  positions  of  attorney  and 
solicitor  general.  The  one  was  Mr.  Per 
fin,  a  Protestant,  the  other  Mr.  O'Logh- 
len,  a  Catholic.  Both  were  men  of  emi- 
nence in  their  profession;  both  were 
friends  of  O'Connell ;  both  were  animated 
by  zeal  for  the  public  service,  and  free 
from  the  taint  of  sectarianism. 

Even-handed  justice  in  all  departments 
was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Drummond  administration.  With  one 
hand  the  insulting  Orange  displays  were 
put  down ;  with  the  other  the  savage  fac- 
tion fights  of  the  south.  la  one  case,  a 
territorial  grandee  was  deprived  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  because  he  had,  at 
a  public  dinner,  proposed  a  toast,  "com- 
memorative of  a  lawless  and  disgrace- 
ful "  t  conflict  in  which  Papist  peasants 
had  been  butchered  by  Orange  bigots;  in 
another,  a  police  officer  was  severely  re- 
buked because  he  had  failed  to  charge  and 
disperse  a  turbulent  Catholic  mob. 

Centres  of  popular  lawlessness  were 
broken  up,  and  strongholds  of  ascendency 
undermined.    Partisan    judges  were   re- 

*  Lord  Mulgrave  was  lord  lieutenant,  and  Lord  Mor- 
peth chief  secretary,  but  Drummond,  who  filled  the 
I)o»t  of  under  secretary  at  Dublin  Castle,  was  practi- 
cally the  Irish  Government. 

t  Drummond' s  words. 


Strained,  and  the  **  wings  "  of  a  venal  and 
oppressive  magistracy  "clipped."*  The 
horrible  struggle  between  the  owners  and 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  was  dealt  with 
in  a  fashion  new  alike  to  tenants  and 
landlords.  On  the  one  hand,  agrarian 
offenders  were  arrested,  tried,  convicted, 
and  punished  with  little  difficulty,  and 
without  public  disapprobation ;  on  the 
other,  landlords  were  censured  for  acts  of 
oppression,  and  boldly  told  to  discharge 
the  "duties"  as  well  as  exercise  the 
"rights  of  property."  The  tithe  war, 
which  had  fiercely  raged  in  Ireland  up  to 
Drummond's  arrival,  was  arrested,  and 
the  atrocious  practice  of  sending  out  mil- 
itary and  police  to  shoot  down  Papist 
peasants  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes  to 
Protestant  parsons  was  completely  aban- 
doned. Information  was  gathered  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  every  form  of  opinion 
taken  into  account.  The  popular  leaders 
were  frequently  "consulted"  and  always 
"considered,"  and  the  doors  of  Dublin 
Castle  thrown  wide  open  to  all  comers 
without  distinction  of  politics,  creed,  or 
class.  In  fine,  an  executive  watchful  of 
the  interests  of  all  classes  and  favoring 
none ;  vigorous  in  action,  just  io  conduct, 
Irish  in  sympathy,  and  imperial  in  aims 
—  such  was  the  great  "concession"  of 
the  Melbourne  ministry  to  Ireland.  "  Put 
yourselves  in  contact,  not  in  collision  with 
the  people,"  said  Shell  in  resisting  Grey's 
Coercion  Act  of  1833.  Drummond  "  put " 
himself  "  in  contact  with  the  people,"  and 
died  in  1840,  bewailed  by  the  nation,  and 
leaving  Ireland  more  tranquil,  more  loval 
to  the  British  connection  and  the  union 
than  she  had  been  at  any  time  previously, 
or  than  she  has  been  at  any  time  since. 

But  after  the  death  of  Drummond  the 
executive  system  which  he  had  introduced 
was  gradually  overturned.  In  1841  the 
Melbourne  ministry,  which  had  become 
intensely  unpopular  in  England  on  account 
of  its  Irish  policy,  fell;  Sir  Robert  Peel 
succeeded  to  office,  and  the  old  order  of 
things  was  restored.  The  policy  of  con- 
cession and  of  political  incorporation  was 
arrested,  and  the  system  of  class  govern- 
ment, hand-to-mouth  legislation,  repress- 
ive legislation,  no  legislation,  revived. 
Protestantism  again  obtained  almost  the 
"exclusive  mastery,"  and  the  Irish  exec- 
utive became  "  the  weakest  in  the  world.** 
Agitation  and  rebellion  immediately  fol- 
lowed. O'Connell  unfurled  the  banner  of 
repeal,  and,  for  the  first  time,  flung  hitn- 
self  heart   and   soul   into   the  struggle. 

*  DrummowTs  ezpreaaioo. 
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Daffy,  Davis,  and  the  Young  Irelanders 
sowed  the  seeds  of  revolution  and  recalled 
the  menoory  and  the  teachings  of  Wolfe 
Tone. 

The  idea  of  separation  was  revived,  the 
Idea  of  repeal  was  rooted  in  the  public 
mind.  From  the  death  of  Robert  Emmet 
to  the  death  of  Thomas  Drummond  there 
there  was  no  separatist  party  in  Ireland. 
From  the  death  of  Drummond  to  our  own 
time  this  party  has  scarcely  ever  ceased 
to  exist.  In  1848  Ireland  was  in  rebel- 
lioa,  in  1858  the  Fenian  organization  was 
founded,  in  1867  Ireland  was  in  rebellion 
again. 

What,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  were  En- 
glish statesmen  doing  all  the  time  from 
1841  to  1S68,  while  Irish  difficulties  were 
accumulating,  while  "the  root  and  occa- 
sions of  new  troubles  **  were  springing  up? 

From  1841  to  1868  England  had  ten 
administrations.  The  prime  ministers 
were  —  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Lord  Derby,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Derby  again,  Lord 
Palmerston  again.  Earl  Russell,  Lord 
Derby  again,  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  point  to  a  single  act  of  any 
one  of  these  statesmen  showing  that  he 
understood,  or,  understanding,  had  the  in- 
clinatioo  or  capacity  to  grapple  with,  the 
Irish  question.  Mr.  Disraeli  understood 
it,  but  did  not  care  about  it.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  cared  about  it,  but  did  not  under- 
stand it. 

Lord  PalmerstOQ  thought  it  beneath 
contempt.  Lord  John  Russell  partly  un- 
derstood it,  but  wholly  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt to  settle  it.  Lord  Derby  partlv 
understood  and  at  one  time  partly  attend- 
ed to  it. 

Lord  Aberdeen  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it. 

In  1844  Mr.  Disraeli  stated  the  Irish 
question  almost  in  its  entirety  with  great 
accuracy.     He  said :  — 

I  want  to  see  a  public  man  come  forward 
and  say  what  the  Irish  question  is.  One  says 
it  is  a  physical  question ;  another  a  spiritual. 
Now  it  IS  the  absence  of  the  aristocracy ;  now 
the  absence  of  railways.  It  is  the  pope  one 
day  and  potatoes  the  next.  ...  A  dense  pop* 
ulatioD  in  extreme  distress  inhabit  an  island 
where  there  is  an  Establislied  Church  which  is 
not  their  Church  ;  and  a  territorial  aristocracy, 
the  richest  of  whom  live  in  a  distant  capital. 
Thus  they  have  a  starving  population,  an  ab- 
sentee  aristocracy,  an  alien  Church,  and  in 
addition  the  weakest  Executive  in  the  world. 

He  continued  :  — 

Well,  what  then  would  hon.  gentlemen  say, 
if  they  were  reading  of  a  country  in  that  posi- 


tion ?  They  would  say  at  once,  "  The  remedy 
is  revolution.^'  But  the  Irish  could  not  have 
a  revolution;  and  why?  Because  Ireland  is 
connected  with  another  and  a  more  powerful 
country.  Then  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The 
connection  with  England  became  the  cause  of 
the  present  state  of  Ireland.  If  the  connection 
with  England  prevented  a  revolution,  and  a 
revolution  was  the  only  remedy,  England  logi- 
cally  is  in  the  odious  position  of  being  the 
caose  of  all  the  misery  of  Ireland.  What  then 
is  the  duty  of  an  English  Minister  ?  To  effect 
by  his  policy  all  those  changes  which  a  revolu- 
tion would  do  by  force.  That  is  the  Irish 
question  in  its  integrity.* 

These  were  statesmanlike  words,  but 
they  were  never  followed  by  statesman- 
like deeds. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  question  was  the  some- 
what conflicting  one  of  a  grant  to  May- 
oooth,  and  the  Queen's  University.  Both 
grant  and  university  are  now  gone,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  —  clergy 
and  laity,  Protestants  and  Catholic  —  re- 
gret neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Lord  Derby  understood  one  Irish  ques- 
tion better  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries—  viz.,  the  question  of  the  land; 
and  his  government  in  1852  introduced  a 
statesmanlike  scheme  for  its  settlement.! 
This  scheme  was  supported  by  the  Irish 
popular  representatives,  but  defeated  by 
the  landowners  and  the  House  of  Lords. 

After  this  failure  Lord  Derby  gave  up 
all  attempts  to  settle  the  Irish  question. 

Lord  John  Russell,  mindful  that  the 
Melbourne  ministry  had  been  wrecked  on 
their  Irish  policy,  steered  as  clear  as  he 
possibly  could  of  all  Irish  questions  for 
the  remainder  of  his  public  life.  But  to 
Lord  Palmerston  belongs  the  distinction 
of  having  firmly  '*  put  down  his  foot,"  and 
consistently  adopted  a  policy  of  no  con- 
cession to  Ireland. 

Alone  among  the  statesmen  who  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  English  poli- 
tics between  1841  and  1868,  Mr.  Bright 
stood  forward  as  the  earnest  advocate  of 
the  policy  of  concession  and  political  in- 
corporation inaugurated  by  William  the 
Third,  taken  up  by  Lord  Melbourne,  and 
abandoned  by  Lord  Melbourne's  succes- 
sors. But  Mr.  Bright  remained  below  the 
gangway  from  1843  to  1869.  And  what 
came  of  this  abandonment  of  the  '*  Wil- 
liamite-Melbourne  policy ; "  what  came  of 
the  system  of  government  maintained  in 
Ireland  from   the  fall  of  the  Melbourne 

*  Honse  of  CommoDB,  February  x6,  1844. 

t  Mr.  Napier's  bill,  for  which  see  article  on  "  Irish 
Wrongs  and  English  Remedies"  in  the  NintUtntk 
Ctniury^  November,  1885, 
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ministry  to  the  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  power  ?  Tbe  question  may  be  answered 
in  three  words — the  Fenian  movement. 
Thomas  Drummond  left  Ireland  in  1840 
tranquil  and  loyal;  Mr.  Gladstone  found 
It  in  1868  in  full  sympathy  with  rebellion. 

III. 

MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  days  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry;  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  did 
not  at  that  time  support  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  popular  party. 

He  was,  however,  neither  a  bitter,  self- 
ish, nor  partisan  opponent  of  those  claims. 
His  speeches  had  nothing  in  them  of  the 
ascendency  ring;  nothing  of  that  ** politi- 
cal Protestantism  '*  which  O'Connell  so 
frequently,  so  powerfully,  and  so  justly 
denounced.  Upon  the  question  of  the 
Church,  which  was  the  great  question  of 
the  period,  he  took  up  a  position  widely 
different  from  that  held  by  any  of  his 
party.  They  defended  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment on  political,  he  on  religious 
grounds.  Their  arguments  were  the  argu- 
ments of  the  lords  justices  *  who  believed 
that  all  the  "property"  of  the  country 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants ; 
that  all  distinctions,  rights,  privileges  — 
political,  social,  religious  —  should  be 
vested  in  the  class  that  represented  what 
were  called  **  English  interests."  But  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  Irish  Church  question 
was  not  a  question  of  ** property'*  or  of 
** English  interests."  It  was  a  question 
of  religious  truth. 

The  ascendency  regarded  the  Church 
as  a  political  engine.  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
garded it  as  a  religious  institution.  To 
the  ascendency  the  religion  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
so  long  as  their  own  power  remained  su- 
preme. To  Mr.  Gladstone  it  was  a  matter 
of  anxious  moment  apart  from  all  personal 
or  national  considerations. 

The  ascendency  supported  the  Church, 
ostensibly  because  it  was  good  for  En- 
gland, really  because  it  was  good  for 
themselves.  Mr.  Gladstone  supported  it, 
ostensibly  and  really  because  he  believed 
it  was  good  for  the  Irish  people.  He  de- 
sired to  see  all  Ireland  Protestant  because 
he  believed  in  Protestantism,  and  he 
thought  that  this  end  would  be  achieved 
through  the  ministrations  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopalian  Church. 

The  following  extract  from  his  speech 

*  Ante,  p.  294. 


on  the  Tithe  Bill  of  1836  will  put  this 
matter  in  a  clear  light :  — 

A  Church  Establishment  is  maintained 
either  for  the  sake  of  its  members  or  its  doc- 
trines; for  those  whom  it  teaches  or  for  that 
which  it  teaches.  On  the  former  ground  it  is 
not  in  equity  tenable  for  a  moment.  Why 
should  any  preference  be  given  to  me  over 
another  fellow-subject,  or  what  claim  have  I 
personally  to  have  my  religion  supported  whilst 
another  is  disavowed  by  tne  State  ?  No  claim 
whatever  in  respect  to  myself.  I  concur  en- 
tirely with  gentlemen  opposite,  hostile  to  an 
Establishment,  that  no  personal  pcivilege  ought 
in  such  a  matter  to  be  allowed.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
British  Legislature  does  believe,  that  the  doc- 
trine and  system  of  the  Establishment  contain 
and  exhibit  truth  in  its  purest  and  most  effec- 
tive form ;  and  if  we  also  believe  truth  to  be 
good  for  the  people  universally— then  we  have 
a  distinct  and  immovable  ground  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  Establishment ;  but  it  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course  from  the  principle,  that  it 
must  be  maintained,  not  on  a  scale  exactly  and 
strictly  adjusted  to  the  present  number  of  its 
own  members,  but  on  such  a  scale  that  it  may 
also  have  the  means  of  offering  to  others  the 
benefits  which  it  habitually  administers  to 
them.  Therefore  we  wish  to  see  the  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland  upheld ;  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  Protestants,  but  of  the  people  at  large, 
that  the  Ministers  may  be  enabled  to  use  the 
influences  of  their  station,  of  kindly  offices  and 
neighborhood,  of  the  various  occasions  which 
the  daily  intercourse  and  habits  of  social  life 
present  —  ay,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add  of 
persuasion  itself,  applied  with  a  zeal  tempered 
by  knowledge  and  discretion,  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  that  which  is  true,  and  which,  bemg 
true,  is  good  as  well  for  those  who  as  yet  have 
it  not,  as  for  those  who  have  it. 

At  what  time  precisely  Mr.  Gladstone 
changed  his  ground  on  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  Church  it  may  not,  perhaps  be  sp 
easy  to  say.  But,  having  regard  to  the 
position  which  he  originally  took  up,  and 
to  the  facts  which  were  accumulating  to 
prove  that  the  Protestant  Establishment 
in  Ireland  had  hopelessly  failed,  it  is  clear 
that  a  change  of  ground  was  sooner  or 
later  inevitable. 

His  sole  argument,  practically,  in  favor 
of  maintaining  the  Church  was  that  it 
would  make  Ireland  Protestant.  But  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  Church  was 
not  making  Ireland  Protestant —  that,  on 
the  contrary,  there  were  reasons  for  sup- 
posing it  was  helping  to  make  ber  more 
intensely  Catholic — then  the  basis  00 
which  that  argument  rested  was  com* 
pletely  cut  away. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind  was,  for  a  time,  directed  to  tbe  Irish 
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difficalty  when  the  Maynooth  jEi^rant  was 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  we 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  1847  he 
refused  to  pledge  himself  to  stand  by  the 
Irish  Church  —  a  position  from  which  he 
never  afterwards  departed.  But  many 
things  intervened  in  the  mean  time  to  draw 
off  his  attention  from  the  subject,  and  for 
several  years  Irish  questions  did  not  seem 
to  occupy  any  special  place  in  his  thoughts, 
any  more  than  they  did  in  the  thoughts  of 
other  Eoglish  ministers.  However,  be- 
tween 1865  and  1868  he  returned  to  the 
question  ;  and  from  that  time  to  our  own 
he  has  given  more  consideration  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  than  any  statesman,  with 
a  single  exception,  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Melbourne  —  has  done  more  for  Ireland 
than  any  statesman  since  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  William  the  Third.  What- 
ever Mr.  Gladstone's  opponents  or  critics 
may  say,  one  fact  they  are  bound  to  admit 

—  viz.,  that  at  least  he  had  an  Irish  policy. 
Of  how  many  Englishmen  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  government  of  Ireland 
since  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell  can  the 
same  thing  be  said  ?    Oliver  had  a  policy 

—  brutal,  but  at  all  events  intelligible  and 
rational ;  and  intelligible  and  rational  be- 
cause in  the  thinly  populated  condition  of 
Ireland  at  the  time  it  was  possible  of 
success,  could  a  succession  of  Crorowells 
have  been  produced. 

William  the  Third  had  a  policy  —  mag- 
nanimous, humane,  just.  But  the  men 
who  passed  the  penal  laws,  and  enforced 
and  relaxed  them  by  fits  and  starts,  had 
no  policy.  The  men  who  at  one  time 
plundered  Irish  Papists  and  at  another 
admitted  them  within  the  pale  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  who  allowed  Catholics  to  hold 
landed  property  and  excluded  them  from 
the  franchise ;  who  admitted  them  to  the 
franchise  and  excluded  them  from  Parlia- 
ment; who  admitted  them  to  Parliament 
and  excluded  them  from  positions  of  au- 
thority in  the  State,  —  had  no  policy.  The 
founder  of  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, the  authors  of  the  Maynooth  grant 
and  the  Queen's  University,  of  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Act,  Cardwell's  Land 
Act,  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  and 
the  Royal  University  had  in  reality  no 
Irish  policy;  the  men  who  sent  Drum- 
mond  to  Ireland,  and  the  author  of  the 
Church  Act  and  of  the  Land  Acts  of  1870 
and  1881  had.  These  looked  at  the  Irish 
question  as  a  whole ;  their  predecessors 
did  not.  The  latter  legislated  to  get  rid 
of  temporary  difficulties,  and  then  dropped 
the  subject  of  Ireland.    The  former  legis- 


lated to  remove  permanent  evils,  and  per- 
severed in  the  work.  It  was  Mr.  Bright, 
I  think,  who  once  said  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  "  Irish  session."  Lord  Melbourne's 
Parliament  was  an  Irish  Parliament,  and 
so  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  of  1 868-1 874. 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  office  on  an  Iri.sh 
issue;  he  went  out  on  an  Irish  issue;* 
and  on  his  resumption  of  office  in  1881  be 
took  up  the  Irish  question  again. 

The  Irish  question  in  1868  was  an 
**  alien  Church,"  a  vicious  land  system, 
unsatisfied  Catholic  claims  respecting 
education,  a  grossly  inadequate  Parlia- 
mentary franchise,  and  "  the  weakest  ex- 
ecutive in  the  world."  Mr.  Gladstone,  I 
repeat,  did  not  take  this  question  up  by 
halves,  he  took  it  up  as  a  whole  ;  he  tried 
to  deal  with  it  as  a  whole.  He  destroyed 
the  Church,  reformed  the  land  laws,  and 
was  driven  from  office  in  consequence  of 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
education.  Owing  in  great  measure  to 
his  exertions,  begun  in  1868  and  resumed 
in  1881,  the  Irish  question  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  Church 
is  gone,  the  land  question  almost  entirely 
disposed  of,  the  franchise  completely  set- 
tled, and  education  in  a  fair  way  of  settle- 
ment. 

What,  then,  is  the  Irish  question  of  to- 
day ?  for  Ireland  still  remains  the  difficulty 
and,  it  may  be,  the  danger  of  the  empire. 
An  island  governed  by  British  laws,  and 
within  half  a  day's  journey  of  the  British 
capital,  contains  a  population  of  five 
million,  the  great  majority  of  which  are 
disaffected  to  the  Legislative  Union  and 
bound  together  by  an  oraanization  of  vast 
dimensions  and  immense  power;  a  disor- 
ganized aristocracy  loyal  to  the  Union  but 
without  political  influence  or  prestige;  a 
temporizing  middle  class  partly  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Irish 
autonomy;  a  discontented  peasantry  con- 
stituting the  bone  and  sinew  of  Ireland, 
all  of  whom  hate  the  Union  or  the  English 
connection  altogether;  an  intelligent  and 
insufficiently  employed  artisan  class  of 
**  rebels,"  and  an  executive  which  still 
continues  to  be  '*the  weakest  in  the 
world"  —  this  is  the  Irish  question  of 
the  present  day  in  its  integrity.  The 
statesman  who  can  settle  it,  who  can  re- 
move the  causes  of  disturbance  and  the 
strife  of  classes,  allay  agitation,  and  help 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  was  defeated  on  the  Irish  University 
Bill  in  March,  1873,  and  tendered  his  reaixnation.  But 
Mr.  Disraeli  refused  to  take  office,  whereupon  Mr. 
Gladstone  carried  on  the  government  for  some  time 
longer  and  then  dissolved. 
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to  bring  about  that  state  of  political  and 
social  calm  which  Irelaod  has  never  en- 
joyed, and  without  which  her  people  can 
never  grow  prosperous,  will  make  a  suf- 
fering nation  happy,  and  a  divided  empire 
strong. 

But  the  question  of  the  hour  is,  By 
what  means  can  these  ends  be  attained? 
How  can  Ireland  be  made  happy  and 
loyal  ?  How  can  the  empire  be  strength- 
ened in  its  only  weak  part?  To  my  mind 
this  question  admits  of  but  one  answer: 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament  in 
Dublin  on  such  conditions  as  will  secure 
the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  will,  consist- 
ently with  that  unity, give  to  Irishmen  the 
fullest  control  of  Irish  affairs.  In  a  cele- 
brated pamphlet  written  in  1798  by  Mr.' 
Secretary  Cooke,*  under  the  inspiration,  it 
was  supposed,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  author  de- 
clares that,  if  the  "  happiness  "  of  the  peo 
pie  of  Ireland  could  *'  best  be  obtained  by 
a  federal  or  an  incorporate  Union,  such 
an  union  ought  to  be  the  national  object." 
An  incorporate  union  has  been  tried,  and 
has  proved  a  signal  failure.  It  was  the 
hope  of  Mr.  Pitt  that  his  great  measure 
would  '*calm  the  disunions,  allay  the 
discontents,  and  dissipate  the  jealousies 
which  have  unfortunately  existed.**  It 
was  the  fear  of  Sheridan  that  this  measure 
"argued  not  tranquillity, but  disquietude; 
not  prosperity,  but  calamity;  not  the  sup- 
pression of  treason,  but  the  extension 
and  increase  of  plots  to  multiply  and 
ensanguine  its  horrors."  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  the  fears  of  the  brilliant 
Irishman,  not  the  hopes  of  the  great 
English  statesman,  have  been  realized. 
After  a  trial  of  eighty-six  years  the  "  in- 
corporate union "  has  resulted  in  the 
return  of  eighty-six  **  Irish  rebels  '*  to  the 
imperial  Parliament,  in  the  springing  up 
at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  an 
Irish  nation,  inspired  by  feelings  of  the 
deadliest  hostility  to  England,  in  the  ex- 
istence of  plots  and  murder  societies  which 
are  a  danger  to  the  public  peace  and  a 
disgrace  to  our  civilization,  in  the  pres- 
ence in  Ireland  itself  of  four  millions  of 
disaffected  subjects.  Assuredly,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  an  incorporate  union 
should  no  longer  be  the  national  object. 

R.  Barry  O'Brien. 

*  ArKumeoU  for  and  against  an  Union. 
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AUTHOR  OP  "r/ioar  or  baluou 

A  wonderful  change  has  come  during 
the  last  few  years  over  the  spirit  of  the 
waiter.    I  forget  whether  it  was  in  Punchy 
or  where,  that  I  remember  years  ago  the 
delightful    dialogue    between    Tom    aod 
'Arry  over  their  table  in  a  German  hos- 
telry.    **  Ow  comfortable  it  is  that  in  these 
countries  they  all   understands   French  ! 
Garsong^  tarse  der  corfee^^   And  no  doubt 
it  was   a   great  comfort.     But  we    have 
changed  all  that  now.  They  don*t.   There 
is  no  longer  a  universal  tongue,  either  for 
diplomacy  or  for  travel ;  the  many-landed 
waiters  bring  their  own  dialects  with  them, 
and   converse   together  in    by-ways    and 
corners  in  such  odd  combinations    that 
there  seems  to  be  at  last  neither  speech 
nor  language,  but  their  voices  are  beard 
among  them.     We  were  seated  —  L.  and 
I  — at  one  of  the  most  queerly  represeo* 
tative   table-d'hdtes  I    have  seen  among 
those  strange  institutions  of  cosmopoly. 
It  was  at  Spezia.    Our  company  consisted 
of  two  young  Russian  ladies  of  birth  -^ 
with  eye-glasses  and  very  rude  —  and  one 
of  them  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  band- 
some  young  Italian  noble,  who  bunched 
her   with    liberality.    There    is    nothing 
wrong  in  the  expression,  which  a  young 
American  lady  in  London  society,  freshly 
arrived,  explained  to  a  startled  partner. 
She  complained  that  she  had  never  been 
bunched  since  she  came.     He  was  taken 
aback,  and  wondered  what  to  apologize 
for  in  the  manners  of  the  country,  when 
she  explained   that  bunching    means   to 
supply  with  flowers.    The  Russian  girls  — 
there  was  then  a  talk  of  war,  and  they  eye- 
glassed  me  with  special  suspicion  —  were 
attended  by  a  quiet  widow  companion  of 
uncertain  nationality.     Near  them  sate  a 
dear  old  white-haired  Belgian  couple,  full 
of  the  little  hand-pressures  and  touching 
ways  of  time-crowned  marriage  love,  which 
sends  one  thinking  away  —  thinking  upon 
the  many  teachings  of  the  great  marriage 
mystery.    Opposite  to  them  a  little  newly 
married  pair  of  French  turtle-doves,  very 
new  and  very  young  indeed — the  cere* 
mony  but  two  days  old,  as  we  afterwards 
learned  —  miraculously  disappearing  into 
corners   now  and   then,  and  reappearing 
with  a  delightful  assertion  of  propriety, 
unconscious  of  verv    shining  eyes    and 
rumpled   hair.     Add  to  them  a  half-way 
house  English  husband  and  wife,  no  mat- 
ter who ;  and  the  inevitable  bachelor  par- 
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soo  OD  his  wanderings,  with  a  singular 
gift  for  producing  sound  tobacco  in  defi- 
ance of  the  pestilent  nicotian  monopoly 
of  his  Italian  Majesty,  and  our  odd  me- 
nagerie was  complete.  Complete  but  for 
the  bead  waiter,  who  was  a  conundrum.  I 
tried  him  in  every  language  of  which  I 
knew  anything — so  did  everybody  else; 
and  he  always  answered,  in  another  lan- 
guage, some  question  which  had  not  been 
asked.  At  dessert,  after  having  well 
dined,  with  some  good  red  wine  and  a  lit- 
tle cognac,  I  asked  for  biscuits  for  L.  and 
for  myself.  "Des  biscuits,''  quoth  I  in 
pure  Parisian ;  and  he  smiled  at  so  simple 
a  demand.  After  a  strangely  long  ab- 
sence he  returned  with  an  enormous  bot- 
tle, which,  with  two  big  tumblers,  he 
placed  uncorked  before  us.  The  Russian 
ladies  looked  at  us  with  disgust,  and  it 
bore  the  brand  of  Jamieson.  **  You  asked 
du  wiski^^  said  the  waiter  as  I  looked  in 
astonishment.  ^^What  country,'*  I  said 
in  despair,  **on  earth  do  you  belong  to?" 
"  1  ?"  he  said  ;  ••  Tro  a  Turk."  It  grows 
difficult,  certainly,  and  one  should  know 
the  passwords.  Once  after  a  bad  sea- 
passage  I  tried  hard  to  explain  to  a  good- 
tempered  waiter  at  Calais  that  I  wanted 
a  little  gin  ;  but  understand  he  could  not, 
and  the  classical  French  I  could  not  for 
the  moment  remember.  After  every  spir- 
ituous liquor  had  been  offered  in  turn,  my 
wants  must  have  been  suggested  by  some 
despairing  pantomime.  For  his  face  ex- 
panded with  smiles  — he  put  his  right 
forefinger  to  his  cheek  and  his  left  in  the 
air  with  infinite  expressiveness,  and  **  Ah, 
ah  ! "  he  said  with  sympathy  and  all  in  one 
word,  ^*{?/^/mm/"  And  old  Tom  it  was. 
A  college  mate  of  mine,  years  back,  whom 
nothing  in  the  way  of  language  daunted, 
used  to  maintain  that  for  waiters  there 
was  nothing  like  coining  tongues — and 
wanting  more  toast  once  during  his  Ital- 
ian wanderings,  addressed  one  thus,  *'  As- 
pettatore,  pii!i  tosto." 

It  was  at  that  Spezia  table  that  I  found 
myself  colloquing  with  a  friend  of  the  best 
of  English  types,  who  was  hunting  with 
some  literary  purpose  on  the  historic 
tracks  of  Lord  Byron,  now  fast  effacing 
themselves  in  Italy.  He  had  been  real- 
izing the  scene  of  the  poet's  famous  swim 
from  Porto  di  Venere,  and  we  made  our 
way  Pisa  wards  together,  on  a  wonderful 
day  of  summer /«r  saltum,  cloudless  and 
supreme,  to  be  mocked  afterwards  by 
many  unkind  relapses.  A  beautiful  jour- 
ney between  sea  and  mountain,  the  snow 
fading  from  the  Apennine  ridges  as  we 
travelled  south.    A  drive  to  the  Piazza, 


which  combines  in  little  the  chief  inter- 
ests of  travelling  Pisa  in  a  fair  beauty  of 
white  marble  (fairer  to  me,  because  some- 
how less  elaborate  and  less  bedecked, 
than  the  greater  dome  of  Brunelleschi  at 
Florence),  and  a  contemplation  of  the  fa- 
mous leaning  tower.  Perversely  it  im- 
pressed me  with  the  image  of  a  lovely  but 
inebriated  bride  a  little  off  the  level,  infi- 
nitely maiden  in  her  white  robe,  though 
with  a  figure  like  the  leg  in  Punch 
so  adapted  to  a  Wellington  boot  in  the 
maker's  eyes,  from  being  "  the  same  size 
all  the  way  down."  And  we  laughed  as 
we  climbed  the  twisting  stair  over  the 
honest  German  matron  who  uttered  her 
petitions  at  the  foot,  while  her  good  man 
was  making  his  way  up  inside.  *^Ach 
Himmelt  Keep  the  thing  steady  till  my 
John  comes  down  I"  Close  by,  the  beau- 
tiful cathedral,  instinct  with  the  delicate, 
half-feminine  grace  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  these  white  Italian 
minsters  as  compared  with  others;  a  be- 
wilderment of  marbles  and  carved  woods 
—  of  twelve  hundred  woven  columns  and 
gigantic  mosaics  —  of  tender  Andrea  del 
Sartos  and  bold  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo —  bronze  lamps  of  Galileo  and  bronze 
doors,  which  stand  survivors  of  the  fire 
three  hundred  years  ago;  and  close  again 
the  singular  baptistery,  where  L.  and  I 
could  anxiously  watch  the  process  of  a 
Luca  della  Robbia  in  act  of  being  restored, 
and  wonder  among  the  Old  Testament 
frescoes  at  the  historic  attainments  of  an 
extraordinary  guide,  who  grew  very  elo- 
quent and  very  angry  over  a  Biblical  pic- 
ture which  he  described  as  representing 
the  historic  curse  of  Cam*  I  thought  of 
the  little  University  river — I  reflected 
upon  AbeKs  brother  —  I  did  all  I  could  to 
bring  him  to  book,  but  he  was  secure  of 
his  Old  Testament  history  and  contemp- 
tuous of  mine.  I  made  him  write  the 
word  down,  and  down  he  wrathfully  wrote 
it.  Cam.  Nor  was  it  for  some  time  after- 
wards that  I  was  able  to  discover  that  the 
name  he  meant  was  Ham. 

It  was  by  a  soft,  moonlight  evening 
upon  Arno  that  we  found  our  way  under 
the  guidance  of  our  Byron-loving  friend 
to  the  palace  on  the  river  bank  once  so 
closely  associated  with  the  poet*s  name, 
which  in  a  year  or  two  in  Pisa  will  be  a 
forgotten  thing.  Already  — I  believe  — 
the  guide-books  know  it  not;  and  though 
the  palace  was  untenanted  of  its  owners, 
we  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  ad- 
mission, were  regarded  as  intruders  and 
ignorants,  and  at  last  were  admitted  under 
protest  only  to  the  little  garden,  unchanged 
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since  Byron's  day,  even  to  the  tree  \n 
whose  shadow  he  sate ;  but  bearing  to 
present  visitors  no  association  with  his 
name.  Till  but  a  short  time  ag:o  this  was 
the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  suno;  of  by  Dante 
under  that  very  name,  by  which  pilgrims 
might  know  and  find  it.  Here  it  was  that 
for  a  time  Byron  made  his  strange  home 
with  La  Guiccioli,  and  with  the  Leigh 
Hunts,  who  only  snapped  at  him  for  giv* 
ing  them  the  roof  room.  Here  be  wrote 
"Marino  Faliero/'  and  here  he  finished 
*'Cain ;  ^  and  a  short  distance  hence,  hav- 
ing ridden  out  late  on  horseback  with 
friends  and  being  stopped  by  the  o£Bcials 
at  the  Pisa  gates,  he  insisted  on  charging 
at  them  lance  in  rest  as  if  with  an  amateur 
squadron  of  cavalry,  and  scattering  the 
ranks  of  Bumbolo.  I  believe  the  encoun- 
ter was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  Pisa. 
But  all  these  things  turn  to  fable.  Ask 
for  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  and  in  spite 
of  Dante  and  Byron  nobody  can  tell  you 
of  it.  Does  not  a  new  family  inhabit  the 
place  ?  and  has  not  the  family  rechristened 
history  after  its  own  importance,  and 
changed  the  name  of  the  building  to  the 
Palazzo  Toscanelli ?  These  things  area 
painful  part  of  the  fashions  of  a  vulgar 
day.  But  a  few  days  before  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  identifying  the  mar- 
ble  staircase  of  the  old  Durazzo  della 
Scala  (in  spite  of  the  very  name)  in  Genoa, 
because  the  guardian  would  acknowledge 
no  name  in  connection  with  it  but  that 
of  the  famiglia  who  had  just  bought  it 
up,  whoever  they  were;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  in  the  most  gracious  part  of 
gracious  Fiesole  I  asked  in  vain,  hare- 
guided,  for  the  "beautiful  old  palace  with 
balustraded  terraces  and  gardens  of  an- 
cient cypresses  built  by  Cosimo  Vecchio, 
and  the  favorite  residence  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent"  —  Cosimo  kept  four  of 
them,  the  dog!  —  which  men  called  the 
Villa  Mozzi.  The  soft  Italian  name  and 
the  historic  connection  had  departed.  I 
was  told  after  much  inquiry  that  the  place 
roust  now  be  the  property  of  a  distin- 
guished cavaliere  Americano,  and  prop- 
erly called  after  him  —  the  Villa  Spence 
—  pronounced  Spenchy.  Is  there  no  Cav- 
aliere Lubboccbio  in  Italy  to  stop  this 
sort  of  thing?  or  is  the  age  of  Odonto- 
baph  to  drown  us  everywhere?  The  Ital- 
ian cities  —  Florence  especially  -~  have 
80  far  escaped  the  worst  of  those  awful 
advertisements  upon  the  walls  which  now 
deface  everything,  till  the  strange  man 
with  the  pickle-jar,  and  the  manager  in 
Claudian'a  blanket,  mingle  with  one's 
nightmares,  everywhere,  and  the  home- 


ward-bound Briton's  first  sight  of  his 
chalky  cli£Es  is  but  to  tell  him  of  Colmao's 
mustard.  The  greatest  tragedian  is  he 
who  advertises  his  dinners  best ;  and  some 
day,  perhaps,  if  Pears  (no  disrespect  to 
him)  should  buy  up  the  royal  castle  by 
Eton,  he  will  defy  historic  associatioos  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  all  suggestion  of  brown 
Windsor,  and  rename  it  Pears's  Towers. 
Only  Singer's  sewing  machines  and  Mrs. 
Allen's  hair-restorer  have  as  yet  made 
much  havoc  with  Italian  city  walls;  but 
when  this  disfigurement  of  these  walls 
already  begun  upon  is  continued  as  in 
Paris,  where  is  it  to  end? 

Away  again  after  a  glimpse  of  Leghorn, 
which  alone  of  Italian  cities  seenns  to 
have  no  Italian  characteristics  at  all,  and 
is  only  known  to  sight-seers  by  the  Jewish 
synagogue  and  the  water  works  —  which, 
after  all,  are  not  unlike  other  water-works 
and  synagogues,  but  seem  to  have  had 
exactly  the  same  monopoly  when  George 
Eliot  visited  the  place.  We  visited  It  as 
a  duty  because  we  travelled  with  Kitchen* 
er's  tickets  to  save  trouble,  and  Kitchener 
had  thrown  Leghorn  in.  As  a  persona! 
experience  of  Kitchener,  I  only  found 
that  at  every  Italian  station  I  had  to  have 
my  little  book  "visa'd"  like  a  passport, 
which  cost  more  time  than  taking  a  ticket ; 
that  in  France  they  made  a  large  extra 
charge  for  luggage;  that  in  Switzerland, 
for  a  long  night-journey,  they  would  book 
my  goods  no  further  than  the  frontier, 
where  it  had  all  to  be  done  again;  that 
when  from  Lucerne  I  wanted  to  make  a 
slight  ditour  by  Berne  instead  of  Zurich 
—  difference  ottered  —  Kitchener's  young 
man  in  Lucerne  treated  me  with  scorn  ; 
and  that,  desiring  to  prolong  my  time  for 
a  few  days  in  consequence  of  illness,— 
after  much  correspondence  of  which  no 
record  had  been  kept  in  Paris,  because 
they  had  "written  on  a  post*card  "  what  I 
never  got,  *-  I  had  to  pay  a  very  sufficient 
over-tax  at  the  Iron  Road  of  the  North. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  trouble  was 
saved ;  but  I  know  how  much  temper  was 
lost.     Kitchener,  never  again. 

How  odd  it  is  to  sit  down  a  few  months 
after  date  with  pen  and  ink  and  an  old 
diary,  and  realize  how  the  few  suggestive 
lines  in  which  Messrs.  Letts  and  Sons' 
(Limited)  excellent  No.  8  allow  one  to  re* 
cord  a  brief  epitome  of  the  day's  events 
and  suggestions,  bring  vividly  to  mind 
things  which  otherwise  would  have  faded 
from  it  even  in  a  year  or  so,  altogether! 
Wise  is  the  man  or  woman  who  keeps  a 
diary  of  that  kind  —  a  diary  of  fact.  Not 
more  entirely  unwise  is  be  or  she  who 
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losista  on  keeping  a  record  of  thoughts 
and  mental  processes,  from  a  well-in- 
formed  point  of  view,  which  results  always 
Iq  neglect  of  the  duty,  and  having  to  in- 
vent the  processes  a  long  time  after  date. 
That  results,  in  its  turn,  in  proving  that 
thoughts  and  mental  processes  are  rare, 
and  that  one  is  the  better  for  not  record- 
ing them.  I  met  a  very  odd  diarist  of 
this  kind  in  Venice  once.  He  was  a 
young  American  studying  for  the  Church, 
and  doing  Europe  to  enlarge  his  mind, 
under  contract  to  bring  home  a  diarv. 
He  was  always  dressed  in  rusty  black, 
and  always  very  sad,  and  very  simple. 
He  never  smiled.  I  never  could  quite 
feel  sure  if  he  was  a  donkey,  or  a  humor- 
ist. Whea  afterwards  I  learned  that  he 
had  (with  tears)  persuaded  the  Venetian 
landlord  to  advance  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  instead  of  insisting  on  his  bill,  on 
the  ground  that  he,  the  student,  had  been 
disappointed  for  the  moment  of  his  re- 
mittances from  the  elders,  —  and  then  at 
once  left  the  town  without  a  trace  behind 
hot  a  bag  with  a  spare  suit  of  elder  black, 
—  I  concluded  that  he  was  the  latter. 
But  he  was  always  retiring  from  table,  as 
be  said,  **  to  write  up  his  thoughts,"  many 
days  in  arrear.  Once  I  got  him  to  come 
with  roe  to  the  top  of  the  Campanile  of 
St.  Mark.  We  looked  down  on  the  sea- 
logged  city,  and  lit  expanse  of  the  Lagoon. 
He  gazed  ruminatingly  at  the  view  some 
time  without  speaking,  as  for  my  part  I 
am  always  content  to  do;  and  without 
speaking  came  down.  As  we  crossed  the 
Place  homewards,  he  said  placidly,  with- 
out a  muscle  moving:  *' Venice  has  been 
very  much  misrepresented  to  me  in  one 
particular.  1  understood  that  the  one  fault 
of  the  views  was  the  want  of  water." 
Was  that  man  inventing  that  as  a  joke? 
Or  had  be  met  Burnand  or  Gilbert  in  his 
travels  and  been  hoaxed  ?  I  never  knew. 
The  diary  of  fact  is  the  most  useful  and 
interesting  of  companions.  In  business 
transactions  with  persons  of  a  shady  order 
it  is  quite  invaluable.  They  find  it  con- 
venient to  forget;  but  pen  and  ink  do 
not;  and  I  have  known  the  commentless 
record  of  such  and  such  a  letter  or  inter- 
view on  such  and  such  a  day  —  contents 
or  substance  so-and-so  —  to  prove  an  ef* 
fective  check  on  actions  at  law,  which  dis- 
turb the  equilibrium.  As  an  instantaneous 
photograph  in  little  of  facts  and  places  and 
observations,  it  is  always  delightful  and 
instructive  in  another  way;  a  solace  of 
tired  hours  and  a  conjuror  of  quaint  asso- 
ciations. Should  1  have  remembered,  but 
for  this  entry  of  concentrated  wrath,  the 
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troubles  of  a  parsimonious  Kitchener 
which  it  describes?  ** April  23-24.  In 
the  wrong  place  at  the  A— ^  Hotel.  A 
mean'  and  expensive  caravanserai,  full  of 
a  particular  form  of  British  female  aris- 
tocrat. Supercilious  to  everybody  else 
and  rowdy  amongst  themselves.  Dowdily 
dressed  both  ways.  •  .  .  Swindled  at  the 
A—  beyond  anything  I  remember.  5ofr. 
odd  for  a  passing  night,  with  only  5fr.  of 
wine  included,  lofr.  for  an  attic,  and  7/50 
for  some  three  liqueur  glasses  of  ordinary 
cognac,  for  JUness.  Removal  to  £— - 
Hotel."  These  be  small  miseries,  no 
doubt ;  but  the  extraordinary  inequality  of 
the  Italian  charges  nowadays  should  put 
the  traveller  oii  his  guard.  This  hole 
upon  the  Arno  was  ruinous ;  at  Spezia  we 
had  rejoiced  in  a  large  entresol  apartment, 
all  air  and  comfort,  a  picturesque  hotel  of 
loggias  and  of  gardens  —  the  polyglot 
table-d'h6te  and  a  carriage  by  the  bay  in- 
cluded, for  a  sum  as  absurdly  small.  The 
charges  of  Milan  —  and  I  have  tried  it 
pretty  well  all  round  —  are  the  abomina* 
tion  of  desolation;  whereas  the  Hotel 
B^-— ,  of  the  incomparable  Mr.  Franck, 
at  Bologna,  is  the  traveller's  ideal.  Italy 
is  perfect  if  the  sun  would  shine  on  any 
definite  principle,  and  if  there  were  any- 
thing to  eat,  or  drink,  or  smoke.  In  Bo- 
logna, traveller,  pause  at  the  Hotel  B— — 
to  eat,  and  stav  over  two  or  three  days 
for  square  meals.  Everybody  knows  Bo- 
logna ;  a  kind  of  glorified  Clapham  Junc- 
tion, where  everybody  must  at  some  time 
be  found ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
there  except  Mr.  Franck's  hotel,  a  fine  old 
palace  of  the  kind  which  hotelize  so  well. 
He  spent  his  hundreds  not  long  since  in 
draining  it  entirely  on  the  English  sys- 
tem, till  it  was  a  miracle  of  sweetness. 
His  servants  are  the  pink  of  attention, 
and  his  table  the  blue  tassel  of  cookerv, 
and  his  wines,  made  in  his  own  vineyards 
by  German  rule  (Italians  never  keep  their 
wine  long  enough,  I  believe,  and  it  does 
something  wrong  in  fermenting)  are  to  be 
remembered.  The  red  Bologna  seel  to  and 
the  choice  white  Pinot^  will  he  not  deliver 
them,  if  in  a  sufficient  number  of  dozens, 
free  at  your  English  door  for  the  price  of 
ordinaire  f  And  did  he  not  show  me  with 
pride  an  English  telegram  from  India, 
asking  for  it  even  there?  Satisfied  and 
happy  I  left  Mr.  Franck,  and  never  grew 
wroth  again  in  the  hotel  matter  till  I  found 
myself  at  Stresa,  starved  with  one  hand 
and  skinned  with  the  other.  One  of  the 
chief  human  pictures  left  on  my  mind  at 
this  date  is  of  two  dear  old  ladies,  one 
French  and  the  other  English,  who  had 
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made  a  silent  frieadship  as  not  adept  in 
each  other's  tongue.  The  English  dame 
was  the  boldest,  and  when  her  friend,  who 
was  invalid,  retired  early  to  bed,  each 
evening  she  took  her  hand  tenderly  and 
spake  as  follows :  — 

**  S  kavoose  ally voo  ryposy  ?  " 

When  they  first  met  in  the  morning  the 
formula  was  this :  — 

•*  S  kavoose  avvy voo  ryposy  ?  " 

It  was  very  nice. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  Florence 
and  the  diary.  *' April  25.  —  At  4  Ma- 
dame 's  carnage  came,  and  took  us 
to  the  Villa  S  ■,  on  Montuj^hi.  A  mir- 
acle utterly  unexpected.  An  Oriental 
dream  of  magnificence  almost  barbaric, 
but  regulated  by  perfect  taste.  The  finest 
armory  I  have  seen  (Madrid  remembered), 
tapestries,  frescoes,  pictures  old  and  new, 
Cordova  leather,  strange  cabinets,  statues, 
Louis  XV.,  boudoirs  and  kitchens  after 
the  mediaeval,  china  and  biihl  and  damask 
and  Florentine  gilding,  in  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  rooms  and  a  Monte  Cristo  pro- 
fusion. A  thing  to  remember  in  its  kind 
always,  and  to  revisit  for  a  long  day."  No 
modester  and  simpler  man  to  be  found 
than  S— ,  whose  life,  like  his  father's 
before  him.  has  been  devoted  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  this  strange  and  unique  museum, 
in  the  middle  of  which  S— ,  bachelor, 
semi-English,  makes  his  own  modest 
home  in  a  couple  of  little  rooms  of  the 
most  English  kind,  with  fireplaces  and 
surroundings  of  true  English  make.  The 
place  started  on  one  like  Aladdin's  palace, 
and  I  half  expected  to  see  it  disappear 
slowly  skywards,  over  the  coronetted  hill 
of  Fiesole,  past  the  church  of  Xhecipollino 
columns,  across  grounds  historical  at 
every  point,  in  some  connection  or  other 
«—  where  00  one  side  of  the  road  memories 
of  Boccaccio  and  of  Dante  contrast  with 
records  on  the  other  so  diverse  as  of 
Lorenzo,  of  old  Capponi,  and  the  sweet 
singer  Mario,  all  bathed  alike  in  floods  of 
roses  and  of  purple  Indian-chestnut  blos- 
som ;  and,  alas  for  the  profanity,  in  an 
Egyptian  plague  of  beggars  and  of  touts. 
On  the  brow  of  fair  Fiesole  these  nerve- 
corroding  gentry  seem  by  general  consent 
to  have  made  their  principal  home. 
"  Antit^  our  driver  sighed  out  with  more 
expression  than  usual,  as  he  managed  to 
leave  them  behind.  That  sound  is  the 
nearest  approach  that  Florentine  nature 
will  allow  to  the  trouble  of  saying  *^  Avan- 
ti,^^  For  a  long  time  1  thought  they  called 
their  horses  **  Aunty."  Cheek  by  jowl 
with  these  characteristic  memories,  I  find 
in   that  remorseless  diary  the  following 


jotting  for  the  day's  end :  "  After  dinnet 
T-^—  came  and  took  us  to  Tealro  Nico- 
lini,  to  hear  *  L'ombra,'  of  Flotow,  in  Ital- 
ian. Easy  music  and  a  nice  prima  donna. 
But  it  was  tiresome,  and  the  proceedings 
—  well,  rather  mixed.  Rum  punch  in  the 
theatre,  and  stewed  oysters  and  white 
wine  afterwards.  Hospitable,  but  not  in 
the  gentus  iociy  Well  no,  perhaps  not 
exactly;  any  more  than  the  whiskey  and 
soda  for  threepence,  truly  an  astonishing 
price  for  an  excellent  beverage,  wherewith 
man  may  keep  the  Italian  weather  out  in 
the  little  wine-shop  near  the  E—  Hotel. 
I  shall  not  forget  the  eager  delight  with 
which  a  wandering  Briton  from  Naples, 
growing  sour  of  disposition  over  the  vint- 
ages of  the  E— ,  announced  to  me  at 
the  table-d'hdte  his  discovery  of  this 
wondrous  boon.  No,  nor  the  alacrity  with 
which  I  followed  him  into  the  jaws  of  that 
pleasant  temptation,  in  entire  oblivion  of 
the  genius  loci^  and  of  Savonarola.  My 
own  local  genius  had  been  just  brought 
back  to  me  in  the  first  English  newspaper 
I  had  seen  for  some  time,  as  on  holiday  I 
eschew  them.  It  recorded  at  much  length 
the  novel  fact  that  a  particular  company 
of  gentlemen  had  been  entertaining  one 
of  their  number  at  dinner  and  the  pleasant 
things  they  all  said  about  each  other  after* 
wards.  **  Among  the  company  present 
were— "here  I  covered  my  eyes  and 
guessed  the  names ;  and  behold  they  bad 
been  revealed  to  me.  Strange,  was  it 
not?  T\\^ genius  iocixt^s  at  it  at  home 
in  the  usual  way;  and  was  I  not  io  the 
right  to  take  ofiE  my  hat  apart  to  those 
distinguished  men,  and  pledge  all  their 
astonishing  qualities  in  a  threepenny 
Florentine  whiskey-and-soda,  with  my 
friend  from  Naples?  He  had  a  sweet 
little  daughter  for  travelling  companion, 
who  told  me,  in  answer  to  my  yearnings 
for  that  Italian  climate  which  was  always 
somewhere  else,  but  southward  at  Naples 
especially,  that  she  had  been  there  just  a 
month,  and  that  the  weather  **  made  her 
cry  the  whole  time."  Oh,  ye  trai*ellers* 
tales,  where  is  the  truth  ?  Did  not  even 
Mr.  Franck  of  Bologna,  when  he  had  de- 
scended from  the  wonderful  Apennine 
line  after  a  sight  of  nothing  but  mist, 
blandly  assure  us  that  until  that  day  no 
rain  to  speak  of  had  fallen  in  that  city  for 
weeks,  but  that  May  was  certainly  a  month 
too  soon  to  be  sure  of  fine  weather?  It 
did  not  matter  in  Bologna,  because  nre 
ate ;  but  in  a  forgetful  confidence  he  in- 
formed us  as  we  left,  that  the  year  before 
it  had  rained  all  June  without  stoppin:;*  1 
began  to  get  nightmares  after  this  blow ; 
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and  shivering  over  a  fire  at  Bellagio  ten 
days  later,  yet  amid  general  groanings 
over  the  unheard<of  time,  I  remembered 
how,  when  I  was  last  on  Como,  as  record- 
ed in  another  paper,  the  frost  and  hail  had 
distioguished  themselves  in  June.  Lit- 
eral extracts  suggest  themselves  to  roe 
here,  or  I  should  soon  be  talked  out  of  my 
own  memory.  Home-staying  reader,  here 
are  a  few  ;  and  console  yourself  over  the 
weather  forecasts  of  our  maligned  island  : 

April  20  Spezia,  glorious  at  last:  a  day 
for  the  Italy  madness.     (And  so  on  for  a  week.) 

27.  (Florence.)  Wet  night  and  April  day : 
but  dose. 

28.  Wet  and  black  day  again.  A  stroll  after 
dinner :  sent  in  by  rain. 

29L  Awful  weather.  "  Always  for  the  races  *' 
they  say.  Used  to  be  in  March ;  but  as  it 
"always  rained"  they  changed  it  to  April, 
when  it  did  the  same. 

3a  One  glorious  hoar  between  the  rains,  for 
the  Boboli  Gardens.  [Here  the  Pepysian 
spirit  seems  to  have  failed  me  on  this  subject 
till  another  despairing  entry.] 

May  5.  The  same  extraordinary  weather. 
Constant  black  cloud  struggling  with  sun. 
Just  like  the  Anglo-Russ  war,  can't  make  up  its 
mind  whether  to  break  out  or  no.  .  .  .  Thun- 
derstorm as  I  write,  "  clearing  the  air  "  of  any 
good  weather  there  was. 

6.  Another  black,  cloudy  day. 

11.  Wet  morning,  and  fine  afternoon. 

12.  Rain  turned  to  Acheron :  and  all  hopes 
of  fine  seem  gone. 

13.  Left  Florence  in  thick  black  rain  :  as  at 
different  times,  Milan,  Venice,  Verona,  Nice, 
and  everything  else  Italian. 

15.  (Bologna.)  At  10  AM.  pouring.  No 
use  to  move,  and  felt  really  "weather-beaten." 
Have  not  seen  the  sun,  except  in  an  attack  of 
spasms,  since  Saturday,  the  25th  ult. 

t6t  A  fine  day !  I  I  Real  Italy,  everybody 
sa^-s:  but  more  like  Sunbourne.  Landlord 
^ys  it  must  last  a  week.     I  say  48  hours. 

17*  (Milan.)  I  was  credulous.  Black  as 
|ught  again.  Train  to  Como  and  to  lake-boat, 
jiut  in  time  to  catch  pouring  rain  for  the 
voyage. 

iS,  (Bellagio )  A  real  treat,  clouds  every- 
where—in the  water  and  all.  Pelting  rain  all 
>^ight  and  day,  with  Cadenabbia  hardly  visible. 
Moantains  all  snow,  and  thunder  and  lightning 
growling  all  day  in  the  hills,  as  if  the  bad 
leather  had  something  to  complain  of  !  No- 
^y  could  stir  out  even  in  the  national  cos- 
tume,* and  one  couldn't  get  to  the  post  for 
letters.  Huge  fires.  Put  on  my  winterest 
things  again,  laid  aside  at  Florence  under  the 
national  delusion.  • . .  Heavy  north  wind  fight- 
ing the  clouds  at  nightfall,  with  strong  cavalry 
sweep  from  the  Alp-slopes.     May  it  prevail ! 

19.  It  did  prevail!  "Get  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Gappy  (north-wind),  to  the  clouds.  And  they 
did  get  out.  .  .  . 

•        •••••• 

*  Mackintofth  and  umbrella,  as  in  last  paper. 


**Und  80  waiter  —  und  so  welter,"  as 
sang  or  might  have  sung  over  Como 
waters  if  there  were  such  a  song,  the  sweet 
adopted  cousin-German  of  our  travel, 
Adelgunde  M.  I  am  happy  on  the  Ital- 
ian lakes  in  the  Christian  names  of  my 
foreign-tongued  lady-loves  of  passage, 
which  the  permanent  occupant  of  the 
inner  shrine  doesn't  mind.  Breakfasting 
under  the  trees  of  the  I  sola  Bella,  on  Mag- 
giore,  whither  we  all  travelled  in  company, 
I  listened  to  Adelgunde's  wonderful  voice 
trolling  out  "  Una  voce"  to  the  music  of 
two  wandering  minstrels  whose  instru- 
ments seemed  to  sing  too,  and  a  very  con- 
gregation of  bright-clad  fisher-folk  and 
boatmen  gathered  at  the  gate.  And  I 
remembered  how  on  my  visit  to  the  island 
two  or  three  years  before,  I  had  been 
captivated  bv  the  olive  darkness  of  An- 
toinetta  C.  aa  Milano  —  as  now  by  the 
flaxen  fairness  of  her  aus  Bremen.  La- 
dies !  a  wanderer's  homage  to  you  ! 

No  more  weather  extracts  will  I  make 
from  that  too  veracious  diary,  as  I  turn  its 
pages  on.  Let  me  leave  it  to  kind  hearts 
to  imagine  how  soon  after  that  last  entry 
I  find  it  written  down,  **  Last !  I  should 
think  not  I  "  After  all,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter ?  It  is  not  the  pleasures  but  the  pains 
of  these  holiday  wanderings  —  these  arch- 
gymnastics  for  body  and  for  mind  —  that 
are  spread  like  poppies.  The  last  are 
things  to  laugh  at,  bringing  humors  in 
their  train.  The  former  are  things  to 
love.  Did  I  not  swear  only  last  month 
that  I  would  growl  no  more  ?  I  have  not. 
The  oddities  of  the  diary  reminders  have 
tempted  me  to  laugh  —  not  growl.  What 
are  the  little  discomforts  they  recall,  com- 
pared to  the  moving  panorama  of  art's 
choicest  and  nature's  best,  that  every  page 
of  Italian  record  always  brings  before 
one?  They  live  and  pass  again — the 
eight  soft  coves  of  Spezia,  between  the 
town  and  the  Porto  di  Venere,  with  its 
fairy  glimpses  of  open  sea  and  lateen  sails, 
caught  through  the  blocks  of  the  yellow- 
veined  stone;  Pisa's  marbled  glories; 
and  the  endless  treasure-house  of  Flor- 
ence. I  am  no  writer  of  guides,  and 
sometimes  shrink  from  the  audacities  of 
criticism,  not  understanding  why  Mr. 
Hare  should  call  the  Niobe,  fair  as  she  is, 
"indescribably  sublime,"  and  depreciate 
with  a  comic  imparity  the  great  Michael 
Angelo  monuments.  I  suppose  he  knows, 
or  thinks  he  does.  I  am  grateful  that  I 
do  not,  and  can  dwell  with  an  eye  of  im- 
partial love  upon  the  marvels  all ;  on  the 
wonderful  chapel  of  the  Chiostro  Verde, 
tenanted  now  of  soldiers  for  Dominicans, 
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and  Cimabue's  strange  and  darkly  placed 
Madonna;  on  the  records  in  the  Convent 
of  St.  Mark  of  the  twin  heroes  of  the 
place,  so  different  in  nature  and  in  life-^ 
Fra  Angelico  of  all  painters  the  most  sim* 
ply  believing,  and  Savonarola  of  all  re- 
formers the  most  inexorably  bold:  one 
day  upon  a  picture  of  Raphael,  and  an- 
other upon  Millais  rendered  by  himself 
in  the  no-nonsense-about-me  spirit,  near 
to  the  prettiest  piece  of  self-portraiture 
known,  the  sweet  woman's  face  of  Lebrun ; 
now  upon  the  mask  from  Dante's  dead 
face,  and  now  upon  the  contemporary 
work  of  the  painter  Gordi^^iani,  or  the 
sculptor  Albano,  amonj^st  whose  exquisite 
thingS'.one  comes  suddenly  across  a  speak- 
ing bust  of  Gladstone,  modelled  in  one 
morning  from  a  photograph;  upon  soli- 
tary Carthusian  monks,  very  few  in  num- 
ber now,  still  keeping  alive  the  silent  sys- 
tem in  the  fair  Certosa  —  or  upon  small 
Florentine  Christians  being  added  to  the 
flock,  on  a  system  anything  but  silent, 
under  the  grand  mosaics  of  the  baptistery 
octagon.  So  too  in  the  intervals  of  sun- 
fulness  were  the  rich  Italian  colors  the 
richer  for  the  rain;  the  far  peaks  and 
swelling  valleys  the  clearer  cut  and  riper 
in  shape  and  hue;  and  the  singular  green- 
gold,  which  is  the  special  feature  of  Ital- 
ian landscape  coloring,  the  more  wonderful 
in  its  compulsion  of  a  silent  worship. 
Nowhere  so  perfect,  so  wavy,  so  beautiful 
almost  to  tears,  as  in  the  little  sub-Alpine 
lake  peninsula  which  juts  northward  into 
the  waters  between  the  Lecco  and  Como 
arms,  and  ends  in  Serbelloni  on  Bellagio. 
Not  content  with  researches  in  nature 
and  in  art,  I  prosecuted  some  scientific 
enquiries  of  mine,  during  these  last  year 
wanderings,  into  the  cholera  germ.  And 
I  hold  it  to  be  in  no  doubt  that  the  true 
bacillus  is  dispensed  in  Italy  at  the  chem- 
ist's shops,  and  is  rather  dear.  Reader  1 
have  you  ever  marked  a  little  pharmacy  at 

the  entrance  of  the  Via  T ,  on  the 

right  as  you  leave  the  river,  which  calls 
itself  Anglo-American  ?  A  man  of  uncer- 
tain race  sits  spider-like  in  the  door,  to 
catch  people  in  search  of  the  English 
chemist's  a  little  further  up.  I  came  upon 
a  friend  at  the  £— ^  Hotel  who  had  just 
fallen  into  his  hands.  He  wanted  a  doc- 
tor, having  a  touch  of  dysentery,  and 
asked  this  man  for  one.  The  man  said 
he  was  a  doctor  himself,  and  would  pre- 
scribe. He  prescribed  lying  on  the  back 
for  twenty-four  hours  — six  drastic  pow- 
ders at  intervals  —  a  strong  plaster  exter- 
nally applied,  with  no  food  but  soup,  and 
a  medicinal  cordial  wine  of  his  own  inven- 
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tion.  I  rescued  the  victim  jost  in  time, 
about  to  take  to  his  back,  and  gloomy. 
Remembering  my  Como  chemist  and  the 
chloral,  I  insisted  upon  doing  the  doctor- 
ing myself,  and  substituted  a  half-crown 
bottle  of  British  chalk  mixture,  two  doses 
of  which  restored  the  patient  entirely. 
Intense  disappointment  looked  out  of  the 
spider's  eyes  when  he  saw  my  friend  walk 
out  whole  the  next  morning;  it  being  his 
way  to  make  his  foreign  patients  very  ill 
first,  and  send  for  a  aoctor  to  make  the 
best  of  them  afterwards.  His  bill  for  the 
baleful  two  minutes  which  his  fly  had 
spent  in  the  web,  was  fifteen  francs  for 
drugs,  and  fifteen  more  for  **  medical  ad- 
vice." It  was  not  paid  —  but  the  spider 
was  politely  referred  to  the  British  coosa- 
late,  and  I  believe  was  heard  of  no  more. 
That  cholera  would  have  been  inevitable 
if  the  remedies  had  been  carried  out, 
seems  clear;  and  the  anecdote  may  be 
worth  Dr.  Koch's  attention. 

Two  more  dissolving  views,  and  my  lit- 
tle tale  of  travel  is  told.  The  first  is  of  a 
boatman,  the  second  of  a  dog  -^  both  un- 
explainable  oddities.  We  took  the  first 
upon  the  Lake  of  Zurich  (then  homeward 
bound)  one  evening  at  six,  for  an  hour. 
As  soon  as  he  got  a  little  way  out,  he 
rested  deliberately  on  his  oars  quite  half 
the  time,  and  produced  a  parcel  and  a 
bottle,  to  which  he  kept  applying  vigor- 
ously at  intervals.  When  we  rather  re- 
monstrated as  having  paid  for  our  hour, 
he  grew  quite  pathetic  about  his  adend' 
essen,  and  appealed  to  us  not  to  grudge  it 
him,  because  "  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  one/*^  (We,  by  parenthesis,  had 
had  nothing  since  eleven.)  When  he 
could  eat  and  drink  no  more,  he  began 
recitations.  Anything  rather  than  row. 
Standing  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  as  they 
do,  he  gave  vivid  descriptions  of  the  local- 
ities and  objects  of  interest,  particularly 
the  railway  works,  and  at  last  grew  wildly 
eloquent  over  the  freezing  of  the  lake  in 
t88o  (Lucerne  never  freezes,  he  informed 
us,  because  of  subaqueous  springs),  and 
the  wonderful  sights  to  be  seen  upon  it. 
How  ail  the  skates  in  the  country-&ide 
were  bought  up,  and  of  the  fortunes  that 
were  made  out  of  the  industry.  Our  Ger- 
man not  being  quite  up  to  his  view  of  the 
mark,  he  suddenly  burst  into  a  violent 
*' negro  dance"  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  to 
indicate  skating,  and  nearly  upset  the 
whole  thing;  then  wound  up  an  eloquent 
peroration  about  the  doings  of  the  thirty 
thousand  who  had  been  on  the  ice  at  once 
with  —  **  Wonderful  I  Bier  —  wein  —  cc^- 
nac  —  studendifi^  und  —  und  —  lunch  /  " 
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This  Eogltsh  triumph  id  a  pure  Swiss 
accent  was  the  climax,  and  finished  our 
iiour.  We  astonished  our  boatman  with 
his  gratuity,  for  I  have  seldom  fallen  in 
with  a  more  honest  and  laughable  oddity. 
But  I  doubt  if  he  rowed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards. 

And  the  dog?  whom  the  new  muzzle 
fever  has  recalled  again  to  me.  My  big 
Newfoundland  chum  looks  up  at  me  now 
as  if  he  knew  at  once  that  he  is  getting 
ioto  dog  company;  and  1  believe  he  does 
know,  and  sni£Es  it  on  my  pen.  It  was  a 
loog,  shaggy,  Como-side  retriever,  who 
apparently  for  no  reason  volunteered  his 
escort  at  Varenna,  after  we  had  been  wan- 
dering through  the  Stelvio  galleries,  dim 
prototypes  of  St.  Gothard  engineering. 

We  had  passed  the  little  inn  which  was 
bis  headquarters,  a  few  minutes  befere  he 
saw  us,  when  he  came  tearing  along  tbe 
road  to  Fiumelatte  fall,  for  which  we  were 
making.  Our  first  notion  was  that  he 
contemplated  assault,  but  he  only  wanted 
to  join  the  society,  and  with  us  he  per- 
sisted in  going,  ever  and  again  making  a 
direct  personal  appeal  to  me  to  take  his 
muzzle  ofiE.  Along  the  road  and  up  the 
hilt  he  went  with  us  some  three  miles,  to 
the  tailing  water's  subterranean  spring, 
where,  finding  a  level  space  of  turf  which 
might  be  outside  the  arm  of  the  law,  he 
proceeded  to  lie  down,  and  scientifically 
to  removd  the  muzzle  for  himself  with  his 
fore  paws.  As  soon  as  it  was  hanging 
conveniently  round  his  neck,  he  made  for 
a  henroost  and  killed  a  chicken.  Then  he 
cicerooed  us  still  (unmistakably  wagging 
out  for  us  the  best  points  of  view),  and  as 
we  came  down  to  the  lake-ferry  at  the  foot, 
he  preceded  us  to  the  water,  and  sate  in 
it  to  cool  himself.  When  the  ferry-boat 
started  he  began  swimming  after  us,  and 
looked  sad  and  disillusioned  when  we 
OQwilliogly  turned  him  back.  Was  this 
instinctive  sympathy?  did  he  want  to  be 
adopted?  or  what?  The  ferryman  told 
Qs  that  the  dog  was  a  respected  inhabit- 
ant, and  though  friendly,  not  generally  of 
this  mind  at  all.  I  wonder  if  we  unwit- 
tingly bad  here  one  of  those  lost  opportu- 
nities which  fill  our  lives,  and  forfeited  a 
lifelong  friend?  There  was  something 
wrong;  for — thing  incredible  in  Italy  — 
it  began  to  rain  hard  before  we  had  crossed 
the  lake.  What  a  contrast  was  this  to 
our  next  canine  reception,  when  the  huge 
historic  black  dog  of  the  Schweitzerhof 
met  QS  on  the  steps  of  that  universal  trav- 
ellers* home  !  He  was  there  before  it  was 
built,  I  verily  believe ;  and  the  absolute 
iodifterence  with  which  he  takes  instant 


stock  of  every  new-coming  tourist,  and 
turns  his  head  away  from  peer  and  per- 
son, from  Amurath  and  *Arry,  with  a  re- 
signed "There's  nothing  in  any  of  you," 
is  an  epitome  of  philosophy.  The  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  are  nothing  to  him.  He 
has  looked  on  literally  everybody.  In 
nobody  is  there  for  him,  or  can  there  be, 
anything  new.  Anybody  may  pat  him;  it 
neither  pleases  nor  displeases  him  in  the 
least.  He  takes  no  notice.  He  is  washed 
and  groomed  every  morning  in  the  stable 
like  a  horse,  to  make  up  for  the  exercise 
which  he  must  not  take;  for  if  he  meets 
another  black  dog  he  k'lls  him.  Other 
sign  of  feeling  he  shows  none  ;  and  if  ever 
he  meets  with  anything  new  in  man,  I 
believe  he  will  die.  Once  when  I  called 
him,  and  he  took  two  full  paw-steps  after 
me,  I  began  to  think  I  was  original ;  but 
he  gave  it  up  immediately,  and  acknowl- 
edged roe  no  more.  We  toasted  him  that 
evenings  our  cousins-German  the  M — s 
and  we,  who  had  made  final  rendezvous 
at  the  Schweitzerhof  before  parting  for 
our  homes  —  in  the  old  verse  of  good 
wishes,  with  which  I  venture  to  make  my 
bow  to  any  reader  of  the  Bar  who  may 
have  found  any  interest  or  amusement  in 
these  odds  and  ends  of  journey. 

Liebe,  trinke,  scherze,  schwarme  ! 

Ich  erfreue  mich  mit  dir ; 
Harme,  dich,  als  ich  mich  harme, 

Und  sei  wieder  froh  mit  mir. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE    PRE-RAPHAELITE    BROTHERHOOD: 
A  FIGHT  FOR  ART 

I. 

The  following  pages  tell  without  eva- 
sion or  disguise  the  story  of  my  connec- 
tion with  an  association  (founded  in  the 
year  1848  by  three  young  painters)  which 
has  since  become  famous  under  the  name 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  and 
tell  it  for  the  first  time.  For  all  that  has 
been  written  on  this  subject  during  the 
last  thirty  years  has  come  from  without, 
from  more  or  less  partial  or  prejudiced 
sources,  and  it  is  time  this  should  be  rem- 
edied. Several  causes  have  combined  to 
make  me  think  that  the  present  time  is  a 
fitting  one  to  break  the  long  silence  of 
nearly  forty  years;  to  say  plainly  what 
was  the  share  I  took  in  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  this  movement.  Amongst 
these  causes,  the  most  powerful  perhaps 
is,  that  owing  to  the  collection  of  Millais's 
works  which  is  now  at  the  Grosvenor 
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Gallery,  and  the  collection  of  my  own 
paintings  which  is  being  exhibited  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society,*  our  early  (and  late) 
pictures  are  now  before  the  public  at  the 
same  time.  The  third  member  of  our 
little  company,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
poet  and  painter,  died  two  years  since, 
and  after  his  death  his  pictures  were 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
public,  therefore,  has  now  before  it  all 
the  results  of  our  work,  and  it  seems 
desirable  it  should  also  learn  something 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  work  came  to 
be  done ;  the  motives  which  prompted, 
the  obstacles  which  hindered,  and  the 
friends  who  encouraged  it. 

I  will  endeavor  to  tell  this  story  quite 
plainly  and  simply,  without  rhetoric  or 
exaggeration,  hoping  that  it  may  perhaps 
not  only  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  but  in 
some  small  measure  encourage  young 
students  who  are  striving  to-day,  amidst 
many  hindrances,  after  true  forms  of  art, 
and  seeking  them  amidst  the  exhaustless 
treasures  of  nature,  and  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  life  and  knowledge.  It  is 
mainly  in  this  hope  that  I  have  set  down 
the  record  which  follows. 

My  father  was  from  the  first  strongly 
opposed  to  my  becoming  an  artist;  he 
had  had  reason  to  see  the  ill  effects  of  a 
loafing,  idle  life,  and  he  believed,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  general  opinion  of  those 
days,  that  artists  were  necessarily  of  a 
reckless,  frivolous  character,  and  led  a 
useless,  unstable  life.  So,  finding  that  at 
school  I  scribbled  more  designs  than  ex* 
ercises  in  my  copybooks,  he  removed  me 
from  school  when  I  was  about  twelve  and 
a  half  years  old,  with  the  intention  of  plac- 
ing me  in  some  City  office.  Owing  to  a 
fortunate  accident,  I  was  placed  with  an 
auctioneer  and  estate  agent  as  a  sort  of 
probationary  clerk,  and  one  day  my  mas- 
ter, coming  into  the  office  hurriedly, 
caught  me  putting  away  something  in  my 
desk,  and,  insisting  upon  seeing  it,  dis- 
covered that  I  could  draw.  This  led  to 
inquiries  on  his  part  as  to  whether  I  had 
painted,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
himself  fond  of  art,  and,  whenever  he 
could  get  a  chance,  practised  painting. 
'*  One  day,"  he  said  to  me,  "  when  there's 
nothing  much  to  be  done,  you  and  I  will 
shut  ourselves  in  here  and  have  a  day's 
painting  together;"  and  so  it  happened. 
Here  were  the  tables  turned  upon  my 
father  with  a  vengeance  !  I  was  getting 
artistic  encouragement  from  the  very  em- 
ployer who  should  have  been  instilling 
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into  roe  commercial  principles.  This 
lasted  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when,  owing 
to  my  employer's  retirement  from  bosi> 
ness,  I  obtained  another  situation  io  the 
City  at  a  Manchester  warehouse  in  Catea- 
ton  Street,  managed  by  a  London  agent 
of  Richard  Cobden.  Here  I  sat  by  myself 
in  a  little  room  looking  out  on  three  blank 
walls,  and  made  entries  in  a  ledger,  and 
seemed  farther  than  ever  from  my  desire 
of  becoming  an  artist.  But  here  too,  cu- 
riously enough,  another  artistic  friend 
turned  up  in  the  person  of  an  occasional 
clerk  whose  business  it  was  to  design 
patterns  for  the  firm's  calicoes,  etc.,  etc. 
Surreptitiously  I  also  used  to  try  my  band 
at  designing,  and  attained  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency to  enable  my  friend  to  make  use 
of  my  designs  on  various  occasions.  I 
remember  an  amusing  incident  of  this 
period,  which  gave  me  great  delight  at 
the  time.  The  window  of  my  room  was 
made  of  ground  glass,  and,  having  but 
little  to  do,  I  passed  my  time  drawing  with 
both  pen  and  pencil  flies  upon  its  rough- 
ened surface.  A  good  blot  of  ink  sufficed 
for  the  body,  and  some  delicate  strokes 
with  a  hard  pencil  for  the  wings,  and  at 
a  short  distance  the  deception  was  perfect. 
Day  by  day  the  number  of  flies  in  that 
room  increased,  till  one  day,  my  employer 
coming  in,  stopped  suddenly  in  front  of 
the  window  and  said,  *'  I  can't  make  out 
how  it  is  ;  every  day  I  come  into  this  room 
there  seem  to  be  more  flies  in  it,"  and  he 
took  out  his  handkerchief  to  brush  them 
away. 

So  the  time  went  on  alowly  till  I  had 
been  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  City, 
and  disliked  it  more  day  by  day.  My 
father  allowed  me  to  spend  my  little 
salary  in  taking  lessons  of  a  city  portrait- 
painter,  for  it  was  only  as  a  profession 
that  he  disapproved  of  artistic  employ- 
ment. The  lessons  I  received  from  this 
artist  ingrained  certain  habits  and  tradi- 
tional practices  of  which  in  after  years  I 
had  much  trouble  to  be  rid.  My  master 
was  in  his  faults  as  well  as  his  virtues  a 
follower  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
incident  which  put  an  end  to  my  City  life 
was  at  the  outset  apparently  a  very  trivial 
one.  When  my  employer  had  been  out 
of  town  for  some  days  and  there  was 
little  to  do  in  the  office,  an  old  orange- 
woman,  well  enough  known  at  that  time 
about  the  City  warehouses,  entered,  and 
complaining  bitterly  of  her  lack  of  custom, 
entreated  me  to  buy  sometbinng  "  just  for 
a  hansel.",  "  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said 
I ;  "  1  won't  buy  any  oranges,  but,  if 
you've  really  got  nothing  to  do,  sit  doiro 
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here,  and  I'll  paint  your  portrait/'  Old 
Haonah  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and 
theo  and  there  1  painted  her  on  a  bit  of 
sized  paper,  **  in  her  habit  as  she  lived," 
her  basket  on  her  head  and  an  orange  in 
her  hand.  To  noake  a  long  story  short, 
this  led  to  my  retirement;  my  master 
happened  to  come  in  and  see  the  portrait 
where  it  was  pinned  up  to  dry  behind  the 
door  ;  he  showed  it  to  several  people,  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  came  to  my  father's 
ears.  And  my  determination  to  be  a 
painter  having  been  increased  by  this  little 
success,  I  told  him  so  frankly.  J  would 
be  an  artist,  and  nothing  but  an  artist,  and 
if  be  kept  me  in  the  City  till  I  was  twenty- 
one,  he  would  only  be  taking  away  so 
much  of  my  chance  of  doing  anything  in 
the  profession.  I  was  then  sixteen.  After 
many  objections,  my  father  yielded  so  far 
as  to  allow  me  to  try  at  my  own  risk.  He 
was  at  this  time  hampered  by  a  desperate 
lawsuit  which  took  away  half  his  savings. 
I  just  managed  to  pay  my  expenses  by 
painting  portraits  three  days  per  week, 
whilst  OD  the  others  I  drew  at  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Sculpture  Gallery,  and  the 
Print  Room.  Jt  was  a  hard  fight.  Some- 
times 1  copied  pictures,  sometimes  acted 
as  journeyman  to  other  copyists,  but  the 
most  curious  part  of  my  work  was  that  of 
altering  existing  portraits  to  suit  the  fancy 
of  their  owners.  My  first  commission  of 
this  kind  was,  I  remember,  from  a  Mr. 
Godfrey.  He  had  a  portrait  of  which  he 
did  not  like  the  expression  or  dress,  so 
he  employed  me  to  put  another  coat  on 
the  figure,  and  alter  his  expression.  All 
this  1  faithfully  executed  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  was  duly  paid.  Still,  these 
windfalls  were  rare;  and  though  many 
people  bad  told  me  at  the  time  of  old 
Hannah's  portrait  that  they  would  give 
me  commissions  if  I  would  set  up  as  an 
artist,  when  I  did  so  they  thought  —  natu- 
rally enough,  I  suppose  —  that  they  would 
wait  till  I  had  gained  more  experience.  A 
year  went  by.  I  had  tried  to  gain  admis- 
sion as  a  student  at  the  Academy,  and 
been  rejected,  and  again  I  tried  with  a 
like  result.  Then  my  father  spoke  very 
seriously.  I  was  wasting  my  time  and 
energy ;  1  should  do  no  good  as  a  painter. 
My  drawings  were  clever  enough  for 
friends  to  admire,  but  between  them  and 
the  professional  there  was  a  great  gulf, 
and  so  on  ;  winding  up  with,  that  he  would 
allow  me  to  try  once  more,  but,  if  that 
failed,  1  must  **go  back  to  the  City."  To 
this  1  reluctantly  consented,  and,  a  year 
and  a  half  after  I  left  my  high  stool  in 
the  warehouse,  sent  in  my  third  drawing 


to  the  Academy,  and  was  at  last  success- 
ful. I  had,  however,  despite  all  my  ener- 
gy, a  long  way  to  make  up  with  fellow- 
students  who  had  begun  years  before  my- 
self. Millais  (then  about  fifteen)  though 
two  years  younger  than  myself,  had  al- 
ready won  the  principal  medal  in  the 
Antique  School  before  I  had  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy.  Indeed,  I  was, 
in  fact,  slow  in  proving  my  ability  in 
such  exercises  as  were  set  for  us  in  the 
Antique  School,  and  many  dunces  at  first 
distanced  me  in  the  Academicians'  favor. 
I  had,  however,  already  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Millais  over  a  drawing  in 
the  British  Museum.  And  here,  before 
I  begin  to  describe  our  associates  hip,  let 
us  pause  for  a  minute  and  see  what  chance 
of  instruction  in  the  highest  art  there  was 
at  this  time  for  a  young  student. 

There  was  indeed  no  systematic  educa- 
tion then  to  be  obtained  amongst  the 
leaders  of  art,  of  whom  the  principal  had 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  their  art  them- 
selves alive  during  all  the  days  of  poverty 
which  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Of 
these  perhaps  the  greatest,  as  he  was 
certainly  the  roost  unfortunate,  was  Hay- 
don,  who  had  striven  for  years,  with  light 
purse  and  heavy  debts,  to  do  justice  to  his 
powers.  His  later  wqrks  bore  increasing 
evidence  of  haste,  of  pinched  means,  and 
ilMit  studios,  of  want  of  the  living  model, 
and  perhaps,  too,  of  exhausted  faith  and 
soured  spirit.  He  committed  suicide 
about  one  year  after  I  had  embarked  as 
an  artist  (1844),  and  the  gloom  of  his  fail- 
ure increased  my  father's  anxiety  on  ray 
behalf  for  many  years.  This  artist  was 
the  last  who  had  attempted  to  have  a 
school  for  painters  in  England,  and  those 
who  had  become  famous  under  his  in- 
struction had  done  so  in  ways  as  different 
from  his  own  as  could  well  be  conceived. 
Was  there  any  living  man  whom  I  could 
choose  as  a  model  ?  I  could  not  think  so. 
Though  I  looked  upon  many  with  bound- 
less wonder  and  admiration,  I  could  see 
none  who  stood  directly  on  the  road  which 
seemed  the  only  one  for  me.  In  my  ad- 
miration of  Landseer  I  had  been  one  of 
the  public,  but  as  an  artist  my  feeling  to- 
wards him  was  very  di£[erent.  He  did 
works  of  real  point  and  poetry,  but  the 
pomatum-y  texture  of  his  painting,  and 
absence  of  firm  bone  beneath  his  skins, 
and  the  general  melting  away  of  every 
form  into  shapeless  cloud,  was  most  unin- 
teresting to  me.  Beginning  with  a  life  of 
twenty  years'  failure  and  heroic  effort, 
£tty  had  become  the  rage.  His  **  Sy- 
rens," the  **  Holofernes,"  and  the  diploma 
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picture,  will  always  justify  a  great  reputa- 
tion, but  he  had  lost  a  degree  of  robustness 
he  once  had,  and  at  last  was  painting 
classic  subjects  with  the  taste  of  a  Parisian 
paper-hanger.  He  retained  a  consummate 
mastery  of  the  brush  and  of  paint,  with  a 
richness  of  tints  and  tones  that  made  it 
quite  his  due  to  rank  among  the  great 
colorists  of  the  world,  but  his  current 
paintings  were  cloysome  in  their  richness 
and  sweetness,  and  his  forms  were  mud- 
dled, and  even  indelicate  in  the  evidence 
they  bore  of  being  servilely  copied  from 
stripped  models,  who  had  been  distorted 
by  the  modiste's  art.  It  was  natural  at  first 
to  look  to  Mulready  as  the  master  who 
would  be  a  safe  guide,  for  be  was  most 
painstaking  and  student-like  to  the  last, 
and  single-handed  had  striven  to  reach  an 
unattained  perfection;  but  his  drawing 
was  without  any  bold  line,  and  he  was 
injured  by  his  taste  for  prettiness.  Mac- 
lise  was  a  wonderful  draughtsman,  and 
had  a  sterling  power  of  invention,  but  the 
Milesian  instinct  for  glamor  and  melo- 
dramatic vulgarities  seldom  allowed  him 
freedom  to  appear  at  his  best,  as  he  did 
so  triumphantly  later  in  the  *'  Waterloo.*' 
Leslie,  in  the  front  rank  of  figure-painters, 
was  to  me  the  most  thoroughly  inspired 
with  sweet  simplicity,  the  taste  tor  healthy 
color,  and  the  power  of  giving  unafiEected 
expression  to  his  characters ;  but  his  was 
essentially  a  miniature  style.  One  cannot 
imagine  any  painting  of  his  of  life-size,  and 
the  two  scales  of  workmanship  need  inde- 
pendent apprenticeship.  William  Collins 
at  the  last  did  some  admirable  figure  pic- 
tures with  rustic  but  Crabbe-like  senti- 
ment; but  he,  too,  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  master  for  ideal  work.  William  Dyce 
was  the  most  profoundly  trained  and  cul- 
tured of  all  the  painters,  but  his  reward 
had  been  to  be  driven  from  the  profession 
altogether  for  several  years,  and  then  be 
had  to  be  searched  for  by  the  advice  of 
the  German  painter  Cornelius,  given  when 
he  himself  declined  the  honor  —  offered 
with  true  British  prejudice  to  a  foreigner 
—  to  paint  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Dyce,  when  too  late  to  find  a  fair  field  for 
his  genius,  had  thus  recommenced  his 
career.  Had  he  had  a  better  chance,  he 
might  have  influenced  the  English  school 
very  strongly.  Excepting  others  who 
have  sunk  into  deserved  oblivion,  the 
above  comprise  the  men  in  the  front  rank 
who  painted  figures.  Turner  was  rapidly 
disappearing  in  a  gorgeous  sunset.  The 
younger  men  gave  evidence  of  the  want 
of  a  leader  by  their  diversity.  Many  were 
painters  of  great  faculty.     Ward,  being 


dead,  may  be  noted  as  having  then  already 
painted  some  interesting  pictures  illustrat- 
ing  the  lives  of  the  poets.  Some  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  at  Westmiaster 
Hall  for  a  time  had  disappeared.  I  bad 
no  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  greater 
or  the  lesser  men,  except  in  contact,  oc- 
curring late  in  my  studentship  in  the  Life 
School,  with  the  full  Academicians. 

The  majority  of  my  compeers  and  im- 
mediate elders  were  worshippers  of  £tty, 
and  inquired  not  at  all  of  the  beginniag 
of  bis  greatness,  but  strove  to  display  at 
least  equal  mastery  in  execution  to  that 
which  he  had.  Some  followed  other  mas- 
ters, but  it  amused  me  to  observe  that  all 
alike  adduced  the  Greeks  and  Raphael  as 
the  prophets  to  sanctify  their  courses,  and 
all  took  fire  at  the  suggestion  that  the 
solid  ground  beneath  their  feet  alone  was 
the  foundation  on  which  the  greatest  could 
stand.  There  was  no  discrimination  then 
with  artists,  more  than  with  the  pablic» 
that  Guido,  Parmegiano  and  Le  Brua, 
Murillo,  Sasso  Ferrato,  and  such  crew, 
were  birds  of  a  different  feather  from  their 
great  idols,  so  that  the  name  of  the  princely 
Urbinite  was  made  to  cover  all  cooveu- 
tional  art.  We  knew  less  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  England  then,  with  the  Sistiae 
Chapel  and  the  Medici  tombs  unphoto- 
graphed ;  and  Tintoretto  was  not  koowa 
in  his  might  at  all.  In  the  painting- 
schools,  sober  discussion  seemed  very 
unprofitable.  When  I  put  down  my  brush 
^-  which  was  not  often  ^- 1  preferred  to 
joke,  and  I  accepted  the  railing  descrip- 
tion of  ^  fiat  blasphemy  "  until  my  out- 
spoken denunciation  of  the  gods  became 
a  password,  though  the  students  had  no 
great  faith  in  my  sincerity.  How  could  it 
be  credited  that  one  was  in  earnest,  say- 
ing that  Murillo's  large  *'Holy  Family" 
in  the  National  Gallery  was  rubbish? 
Altogether  it  was  evident  that  I  had  to  be 
my  own  master,  getting  dumb  direction 
from  the  great  of  other  ages,  and  correc- 
tion of  defects  in  my  daily  tasks  from 
intelligent  elder  fellow  students  and  the 
well-intentioned  keeper  at  the  Academy, 
Mr.  George  Jones,  who  was  eager  to  be 
of  use. 

Such  was  the  state  of  art  instruction  in 
England,  at  the  date  when  I  entered  the 
Academy  and  first  became  acquainted 
with  Millais.  Rossetti  was  also  a  student 
there  at  that  time,  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  presently.  The  first 
bit  of  genuine  instruction  which  I  re- 
ceived, and  one,  moreover,  which  in  some 
ways  perhaps  determined  the  whole  of  the 
course  of  my  artistic  life,  came  about  in 
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this  wise.  While  engaged  in  copying 
"The  Blind  Fiddler"  a  visitor  looking 
over  me  said  that  Wilkie  painted  it  with- 
out any  dead  coloring,  bat  finished  each 
bit  as  fresco  was  done.  The  speaker  had 
bctn  the  painter's  pupil,  and  had  been 
taught  the  same  practice,  which  he  kindly 
proved  later  by  showing  his  own  work.  I 
looked  at  all  paintings  now  with  the  ques- 
tioQ  whether  it  had  been  so  with  them. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  me,  and  I  began  to 
trace  the  parity  of  work  in  the  quattro- 
ctDtists  to  this  drilling  of  andeviating 
maoipalatioo  which  .fresco-painting  had 
furnished  to  them,  and  I  tried  to  put  aside 
the  loose,  irresponsible  handling  to  which 
I  bad  been  trained,  and  which  was  univer- 
sal at  the  time,  and  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
painting  which  allowed  no  excuse  for  a 
blse  touch.  I  was  not  able  to  succeed 
completely  in  all  parts  of  my  work,  but  the 
taste  for  clean  work,  for  clear  forms  and 
tints,  grew  in  me,  and  the  quattrocentist 
work,  as  I  saw  it  in  the  Francias,  the 
Garafola,  the  Van  Eyck,  and  the  others, 
became  dearer  to  me  as  I  progressed  in 
my  attempt  to  purify  ray  style.  I  at- 
tempted humble  subject-pictures  daring 
my  earliest  student  days,  and  sent  them 
to  the  exhibitions,  and  was  favored  by  ad- 
mittance ;  they  were  honest,  though  some- 
times bungling,  examples  of  my  advancing 
aims.  Careful  observation  and  the  read- 
ing of  **  Lanzi  '*  convinced  me  that  all  the 
great  Italian  artists,  including  the  cinque- 
ceotists,  had  grown  from  a  training  of 
patient  self-restraint,  imposed  by  masters 
who  had  never  indulged  their  hands  in 
uncertainty  and  dash,  and  that  the  wise 
and  enthusiastic  pupils  had  delighted  in 
the  devotion  of  humility  till  far  on  in  their 
maturity.  The  dandelion  clock  in  the  **  St. 
Catherine  **  by  Raphael,  and  the  flowers  — 
ootably  the  purple  flag  blossoms  —  in  the 
"Bacchus  and  Ariadne*'  by  Titian,  were 
edifying  examples  of  this  spirit  in  the 
highest  masters,  altogether,  as  it  seemed, 
overlooked  by  modern  students. 

Doiwich  Gallery  was  one  of  my  haunts. 
There  1  observed  that  an  early  portrait  of 
bis  mother  by  Rubens  had  unexpectedly 
this  characteristic  of  care  and  humility; 
and  a  portrait  by  Holbein  there  fascinated 
me  with  its  delicate  painting.  It  was  of  a 
man  possessing  a  stubby  white  beard.  It 
is  now  forty-two  years  since  I  have  seen 
these,  bat  more  notable  examples  of  early 
practice  have  confirmed  the  conclusions 
tbey  forced  apon  me,  that  in  art,  as  in 
other  pursuits,  it  is  a  loss  in  the  end  both 
for  schools  and  for  individuals  to  begin  as 
masters.   My  business  was,  however,  only 


for  myself.  I  had  to  find  out  a  path  for 
my  own  feet,  and  for  mine  only.  I  had 
no  temptation  to  think  of  founding  a 
school.  By  nature,  and  by  the  encourage* 
ment  of  my  City  painting-master,  I  was 
slovenly,  and  impatient  for  result.  Once 
having  decided  this  to  be  my  besettine 
sin.  I  had  pursuing  proofs  of  the  need  01 
selt-restraint.  What  might  be  profitable 
as  a  course  for  other  students  was  shut 
out  to  roe,  and,  as  I  sought  in  every  direc- 
tion for  the  guidance  of  my  own  steps, 
so  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  necessary  for 
others  to  do,  since  there  was  no  sys- 
tematic instruction  to  be  had. 

This  was  my  state  of  mind  in  those  first 
days  of  studentship,  in  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, I  had  somehow  or  other  to 
support  myself  by  my  brush  in  the  inter- 
vals of  regular  study.  Millais  and  myself 
used  to  talk  about  painting  and  our  tasks 
at  home  much  to  the  effect  of  the  forego* 
ing  pages,  and  I  at  this  time  raised  his 
opinion  of  me  by  showing  him  a  picture 
of  mine  on  its  way  to  the  British  Institu- 
tion. In  return,  his  power  dazzled  me  both 
in  a  painting  of  **  Elgiva  "  and  in  the  large 
picture  of  "  The  Widow's  Mite,"  which  I 
saw  in  his  studio  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
Westminster  Hall  competition.  I  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  still  his  impulsive  in- 
troduction of  me  to  his  parents  as  **  the 
student  who  drew  so  well."  After  this  he 
came  to  my  studio  and  saw  a  picture  of 
mine  (never  finished),  and  later  *'The  Es- 
cape of  Madeleine  and  Porphyro,"  from 
*•  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes." 

But  before  I  had  begun  to  paint  either 
of  these  pictures  an  event  of  no  little  im- 
portance occurred  to  me ;  a  fellow-student, 
one  Telfer,  spoke  to  me  of  Ruskio's 
**  Modern  Painters,"  and  ended  by  lending 
it  for  a  few  days. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  thought  that  the 
world  regarded  art  as  a  sort  of  vagabond- 
ish  cleverness ;  that  it  was  almost  a  dis- 
grace to  have  a  passion  for  art  in  modern 
times,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  that 
modern  intellect  would  profess  its  enthusi- 
asm for  it.  I  name  this  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  it  reveals  a  one-sided  acquaint- 
ance with  the  society  of  the  day.  To  get 
through  the  book  I  had  to  sit  up  most  of 
the  night  more  than  once,  and  I  returned 
it  before  I  had  got  half  the  good  there  was 
in  it ;  but,  of  all  readers,  none  so  strongly 
as  myself  could  have  felt  that  it  was  writ- 
ten expressly  for  him.  When  it  had  gone, 
the  echo  of  its  words  stayed  with  me  and 
pealed  a  further  meaning  and  value  in 
their  inspiration  whenever  my  more  sol- 
emn feelings  were  touched  io  any  way. 
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At  this  time  I  was  oeglecting  my 
chances  as  a  portrait-painter,  somewhat 
unintelligibly  to  my  household,  and  I  am 
afraid  my  course  seemed  altogether  negli- 
gent and  thoughtless.  I  had  sold  a  pic- 
ture from  "  Woodstock,"  in  the  previous 
exhibition,  for  £^2jq  to  a  prizeholder  in  the 
Art  Union.  This  I  spent  on  a  picture 
never  completed.  I  commenced  '*  The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes  '*  picture  on  the  6th  of 
February.  A  double  portrait  taxed  my 
daylight  very  much,  so  that  I  had  to  paint 
much  of  this  Keats  picture  by  candle-light. 
One  single  visitor,  when  I  was  at  home  in 
the  daytime,  came  during  this  period.  He 
had  been  brought  by  a  fellow-student,  and 
was  an  idle  man  then,  and  used  to  sit  by 
the  fire  while  I  worked,  discoursing  mainly 
of  the  country,  and  of  churches  there,  and 
their  architectural  features,  of  brasses, 
and  other  antiquarian  matters  of  some 
moment  to  me.  It  seemed  unaccountable 
to  me  that  he  should  have  any  interest  in 
coming.  Mark  what  was  in  reserve !  I 
sent  my  painting  in  about  the  6th  of  April, 
and  I  put  the  price  of  j^youpon  it.  Soon 
after  the  Art  Union  list  was  published, 
and  Mr.  Bridger,  my  visitor,  was  shown 
to  have  a  £^^o  prize.  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  write  to  him,  pointing 
out  that  the  amount  of  his  prize  was  the 
exact  price  of  my  work,  as  he  would  see 
in  the  Academy  list,  and  that  I  hoped  it 
would  please  him  to  buy  it.  His  reply 
was,  curtlv,  that  he  should  look  at  all  the 
pictures  tor  sale;  that,  if  mine  was  the 
best,  he  should  choose  it;  if  not,  he  should 
take  another.  But  after  looking  for  a 
month  or  more,  he  came  at  last  to  mine, 
and  bought  it.  The  picture  was  finished 
in  Millais's  studio;  we  worked  together 
late  through  the  night  for  company.  His 
picture  was  "Cymon  and  Iphigenia,"  and 
once,  in  return  for  some  drapery  I  did  in 
his  picture,  be  painted  a  hand  of  one  of 
the  revellers  in  mine,  which  1  can  now 
distinguish  by  its  precise  touching,  no- 
ticed bv  me  at  the  time.  It  is  the  left 
hand  of  the  man  throwing  his  head  back 
towards  the  spectator. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition  I  had 
a  repetition  of  an  experience  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  for  Rossetti  came  up  boister- 
ously, and  in  loud  tongue  made  me  feel 
very  confused  by  declaring  that  mine  was 
the  best  picture  of  the  year.  The  fact  that 
it  was  from  Keats  made  him  extra  enthu- 
siastic, for  1  think  no  painter  had  ever 
before  painted  from  this  wonderful  poet, 
who  then,  it  may  scarcely  be  credited, 
was  little  known.  I  had  never  seen  any 
but  the  original  edition  of  his  work  (alas ! 


since  lost  by  lending).  Rossetti  frankly 
asked  me  to  let  him  call  upon  roe;  before, 
I  had  only  been  on  nodding  terms  with 
him  in  the  school.  He  had  always  a  fol- 
lowing of  noisy  students  there,  and  these 
had  kept  me  from  approaching  him  with 
more  than  a  nod,  except  when  once  I 
found  him  perched  on  some  steps  draw- 
ing Ghiberte,  whom  I  also  studied ;  that 
nobody  else  did  so  had  given  us  subject 
for  ten  minutes'  talk.  It  was  thus  "The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  which  first  brought 
the  three  future  Pre-Raphaelite  brethren 
into  intimate  relations. 

In  a  few  days  more  he  was  in  my  stu* 
dio,  talking  about  his  position,  his  work, 
and  his  prospects.  He  was  then  greatly 
disheartened  about  his  studies  from  still 
life,  which  his  master,  Madox  Brown,  had 
insisted  upon  his  doing.  I  had  been  con- 
tent to  see  F.  Madox  Brown's  works  at 
Westminster  Hall  with  great  silent  recog- 
nition of  the  genius  in  the  picture  of "  The 
Body  of  Harold  brought  before  William 
the  Conqueror,"  but  Rossetti,  with  more 
leisure,  had  taken  the  pains  to  find  him 
out  and  induce  the  painter  to  take  him 
as  pupil,  which  he  had  done  on  the  terms 
of  a  friend.  In  this  way  Rossetti  had 
been  set,  according  to  all  sound  rule,  to 
paint  still  life  and  to  copy  a  picture.  The 
repetition  he  had  achieved,  but  the  bot- 
ties,  which  he  dwelt  upon  to  me,  tor- 
mented his  soul  beyond  power  of  endur- 
ance; and  he  had  turned  to  Leigh  Hunt 
by  letter,  askio£  him  to  be  good  enough 
to  read  some  of  his  poems,  and  tell  him 
whether  he  would  do  well  or  not  to  rely 
upon  poetry  for  his  bread.  My  namesake 
had  replied  in  the  most  polite  and  com- 
plimentary manner  about  the  verses,  but 
he  had  implored  him  for  his  own  sake, 
if  he  had  any  prospect  whatever  as  a 
painter,  on  no  account  to  give  it  up,  for 
the  life  of  a  poet  was  too  pitiable  to  be 
chosen  in  cool  blood,  and  thus  he  had 
been  sent  back  again  to  consider  painting 
as  his  main  means  of  support.  Was  it 
necessary,  he  asked,  to  go  again  to  the 
"  bottles  "  ?  I  assured  him  of  my  great  de- 
ference to  the  high  judgment  of  his  roaster, 
but  ventured  to  say  that,  although  in  all 
but  extraordinary  cases  I  should  prescribe 
the  same  course  to  any  pupil,  for  him  I 
should  decide  that  the  object  might  be 
gained  by  choosing  one  of  his  recent  de* 
signs  (seen  and  admired  by  Millais  aod 
myself,  as  they  had  come  round  in  a  folio 
belonging  to  a  designing  club  of  which 
we  were  members),  that  this  composition 
should  be  put  upon  canvas,  that  (he 
work  should  be  taken  up  first  with  the 
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still  life,  that,  thus  10 vested  with  vital 
intereM  as  a  link  io  an  idea  to  be  devel- 
oped, it  would  furnish  him  with  the  exer- 
cise needful  to  prepare  his  spirit  for  the 
essential  core  of  the  poem  he  had  to  paiot. 
This  opioioo  he  accepted  as  a  su£:gestion 
to  be  at  ooce  adopted,  and,  that  I  might 
explaiD  it  in  detail,  he  applied  to  me  for 
half  of  the  studio  which  1  was  just  taking. 
1  agreed  to  this,  and,  after  a  visit  together 
to  Rochester  and  Blackheath  (reading 
Monckton  Milnes*s  '*  Life  and  Letters  of 
Keats  "  on  the  way),  we  took  possession 
of  our  roughly  prepared  painting-room 
(i848)« 

This  was  my  first  actual  departure  from 
the  paternal  roof,  and,  to  begin  the  world, 
I  had  the  £^Q  from  the  Art  Union  and 
about  {j  from  portraits.  The  first  pic- 
ture ]  had  determined  to  paiot  was  a 
scene  from  *'  Rienzi,'*  an  expensive  one  in 
models  of  men  and  horses;  with  which 
last  my  good  friend  Mr.  John  Blount 
Price  helped  me.  He  had  previously 
lent  me  his  bloodhouud  for  the  **  St.  Ag- 
nes Eve."  The  armor  had  to  be  bor- 
rowed, and  journeys  for  landscape  back- 
ground and  foreground  made ;  so  that  the 
sum  in  hand  did  not  go  as  far  as  it  would 
have  done  with  many  paintings  making 
greater  display. 

I  gained  many  advantages  by  our  part- 
nership. Rossetti  had  then,  perhaps,  a 
greater  acquaintance  with  the  poetical  lit* 
erature  of  Europe  than  any  living  man. 
His  storehouse  of  treasures  seemed  inex- 
haustible. If  he  read  twice  or  thrice  a 
long  poem,  it  was  literally  at  his  tongue's 
end;  and  he  had  a  voice  rarely  equalled 
for  simple  recitations.  Another  gain  was 
in  the  occasional  visits  of  F.  M.  Brown, 
the  painter  of  the  historical  frescoes  in  the 
Manchester  Town  Hall,  who  kindly  gave 
me  advice  when  he  had  ended  his  counsel 
to  Rossetti,  and  always  explained  bis 
jadgment  by  careful  reasoning  and  anec- 
dote. 

The  companionship  of  Rossetti  and  my- 
self soon  brought  about  a  meeting  with 
Millais,  at  whose  bouse  one  night  we 
found  a  book  of  engravings  of  the  fres- 
coes in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  It 
Was  probably  the  finding  of  this  book  at 
this  special  time  which  caused  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood. Millais,  Rossetti,  and  myself  were 
ail  seeking  for  some  sure  ground,  some 
starting-point  for  our  art  which  would  be 
secure,  if  it  were  ever  so  humble.    As  we 

*  This  studio  was  at  ^  Gower  Street.    Millais  was  in 
his  laihei'a  house  at  87  in  the  same  street. 


searched  through  this  book  of  engravings, 
we  found  io  them,  or  thought  we  found, 
that  freedom  from  corruption,  pride,  and 
disease  for  which  we  sought.  Here  there 
was  at  least  no  trace  of  decline,  no  con- 
ventionality, no  arrogance.  Whatever  the 
imperfection,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  art 
was  simple  and  sincere  —  was,  as  Ruskin 
afterwards  said,  **  eternally  and  unalter- 
ably true."  Think  what  a  revelation  it 
was  to  find  such  work  at  such  a  moment, 
and  to  recognize  it  with  the  triple  enthu- 
siasm of  our  three  spirits.  If  Newton 
could  say  of  his  theory  of  gravitation,  that 
his  conviction  of  its  truth  increased  ten- 
fold from  the  moment  in  which  he  got  one 
other  person  to  believe  in  it,  was  it  won- 
derful that,  when  we  three  saw,  as  it  were, 
in  a  flash  of  lightning,  this  truth  of  art,  it 
appealed  to  us  almost  with  the  force  of  a 
revolution?  Neither  then  nor  afterwards 
did  we  affirm  that  there  was  not  much 
healthy  and  good  art  after  the  time  of 
Raphael;  but  it  appeared  to  us  that  after- 
wards art  was  so  frequently  tainted  with 
this  canker  of  corruption  that  it  was  only 
io  the  earlier  work  we  could  find  with  cer- 
tainty absolute  health.  Up  to  a  definite 
point  the  tree  was  healthy ;  above  it  dis- 
ease began;  side  by  side  with  life  there 
appeared  death.  Think  how  different 
were  the  three  temperaments  which  saw 
this  clearly.  1  may  say  plainly  of  myself, 
that  ]  was  a  steady  and  even  enthusiastic 
worker,  trained  by  the  long  course  of  early 
difficulties  and  opposition  of  which  1  have 
told  the  story,  and  determined  to  find  the 
right  path  for  my  art.  Rossetti,  with  his 
spirit  alike  subtle  and  fiery,  was  essen- 
tially a  proselviizer,  sometimes  to  an  al- 
most absurd  cfegree,  but  possessed,  alike 
in  his  poetry  and  painting,  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  of  the  most  intense  qual- 
ity. Millais,  again,  stood  in  some  respects 
midway  between  us,  showing  a  rare  com- 
bination of  extraordinary  artistic  faculty 
with  an  amount  of  sterling  English  com- 
mon sense.  And,  moreover,  he  was  in 
these  early  days,  beyond  almost  any  one 
with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted,  full  of 
a  generous,  quick  enthusiasm ;  a  spirit  on 
fire  with  eagerness  to  seize  whatever  he 
saw  to  be  good,  which  shone  out  in  every 
line  of  his  face,  and  made  it,  as  Rossetti 
ooce  said,  look  sometimes  like  the  face  of 
an  angel.  All  of  us  had  our  qualities, 
though  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper  to  analyze  them  fully.  They 
were  such  as  rather  helped  than  embar- 
rassed us  in  working  together. 

** Pre-Raphaelite"  was    adopted,  after 
some  discussion,  as  a  distinctive  prefix. 
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though  the  word  had  first  been  used  as  a 
term  of  contempt  by  our  enemies.  And 
as  we  bound  ourselves  together,  the  word 
"  Brotherhood  '*  was  suggested  by  Ros- 
setti  as  preferable  to  clique  or  association. 
It  was  in  a  little  spirit  of  fun  that  we  thus 
agreed  that  Raphael,  the  prince  of  paint- 
ers, was  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  art 
of  the  day;  for  we  saw  that  the  practice 
of  contemporary  painters  was  as  different 
from  that  of  the  master  whose  example 
they  quoted,  as  established  interest  or  in* 
difi^rence  had  ever  made  the  conduct  of 
disciples.  It  was  instinctive  prudence, 
however,  which  suggested  to  us  that  we 
should  use  the  letters  P.R.B.,  unexplained, 
on  our  pictures  (after  the  signature)  as  the 
one  mark  of  our  union. 

The  first  work  that  we  agreed  to  do 
after  this  was  a  series  of  designs  for 
Keats's  "  Isabella."  These  were  to  be 
executed  entirely  on  our  new  principles, 
and  subsequently  etched  for  publication. 
Millais  chose  as  his  subject  the  household 
of  Lorenzo^s  brothers  at  meals.  Rossetti 
at  first  made  excuses  for  procrastination. 
I  did  one  of  Lorenzo  at  his  desk  in  the 
warehouse,  in  order  that  thus  (with  Mil- 
lais's  design)  the  lover's  position  in  the 
house  should  be  made  clear  to  the  spec- 
tator from  the  outset.  Though  Millais 
had  much  oil  work  on  hand  which  had  to 
be  finished  in  the  old  style,  he  was  impa- 
tient to  begin  in  the  new  manner,  and  he 
announced  his  determination  to  paint  his 
design.  But  his  old  work  still  hang  about, 
until  we  were  almost  doubtful  of  the  time 
before  the  sending-in  dav  being  sufficient 
for  the  task,  when  suddenly,  about  No- 
vember, the  whole  atmosphere  of  his  stu- 
dio was  changed,  and  the  new  white 
canvas  was  installed  on  the  easel.  Day 
by  day  advanced,  at  a  pace  beyond  all 
calculation,  the  picture  now  known  to  the 
whole  of  England,*  which  I  venture  to 
say  is  the  most  wonderful  painting  that 
any  youth  still  under  twenty  years  of  age 
ever  did  in  the  world. 

In  my  studio  Rossetti's  plan  of  work 
promised  to  do  all  that  was  desired.  The 
picture  was  "The  Education  of  Mary 
Virgin,"  and  he  had  advanced  it  consider- 
ably, but,  from  his  unchecked  impatience 
at  difficulties,  the  interruptions  to  our 
work,  to  mine  as  much  as  to  his,  were  so 
serious  that  once  I  had  to  go  out  walking 
with  him  to  argue  that,  without  more  self- 
restraint  on  his  part,  we  should  certainly 
lose  our  chances  of  appearing  in  the  same 

*  "Lorenzo  and  Isabella,"  now  being  exhibited  in 
the  Grotvenor  Gallery. 


season,  in  a  band  wttb  Millaia.  He  took 
this  remonstrance  io  the  best  part,  aod 
applied  himself  with  new  patience  to  his 
work,  which  ultimately  possessed  in  the 
important  parts  the  roost  exquisite  beauty 
and  grace;  be  exhibited  it  subsequently 
in  a  gallery  in  Portland  Place.  Millais's 
picture  was  seen  with  wonder  when  fin- 
ished, and  he  sold  it  before  bis  "show '* 
day.  My  **  private  view  "  was  without  any 
visitors,  out  the  picture  was  delivered  by 
myself  in  the  evening,  still  wet,  at  the 
Academy.  Before  we  were  admitted  to 
varnish  our  pictures  we  learned  that  they 
had  been  hung  as  pendants  to  one  another 
in  fair  places  just  above  the  line,  and  in 
the  Times  I  remember  the  notice  of  the 
exhibition  began  with  two  columns  ol 
comment'upon  our  pictures  as  the  remark- 
able feature  of  the  collection.  The  fact 
itself  was  an  unexpectedly  gratifying  tes- 
timony to  the  impression  the  works  bad 
made.  On  going  to  the  Academy  at  seven 
in  the  morning  (to  get  the  longest  oppor- 
tunity, if  necessary,  for  work  before  the 
public  were  admitted  at  twelve),  we  were 
received  by  many  of  the  members  with 
cordial  compliments^ some  introducing 
themselves  to  me  for  this  purpose  —  but 
there  was  an  opposing  spirit  of  indigna- 
tion expressing  itself  loudly  by  some  art- 
ists. The  day  went  by  without  inquiry 
from  any  one  of  the  price  of  my  "  Rieozi." 
Rossetti  had  already  gained  great  honor 
by  his  sweet  picture,  and  had  sold  it.  I 
asked  £^\QO  for  mine,  and  had  great  need 
of  the  money,  for  my  store  was  well-nigh 
exhausted.  With  the  little  remaining, 
however,  I  began  **The  Christian  Mis- 
sionary "  picture,  and  became  part  propri- 
etor and  co-operator  as  illustrator  of  the 
Germ,  which  was  started  soon  after  this 
without  stock  of  either  matter  or  capital 
—  of  nothing  but  faith,  in  short.  As 
weeks  and  months  went  by,  the  indigna- 
tion of  our  opponents  became  fiercer,  and 
made  itself  heard  through  the  press.  By 
the  end  of  July  I  had  well-nigh  come  to 
my  last  penny,  some  work  that  I  had  been 
commissioned  to  do,  and  on  which  I  had 
spent  time  and  money,  coming  to  nothing 
from  the  change  of  feeling  about  our 
school.  The  picture  from  the  Acadeoay 
came  back  to  my  dreary  studio,  and  I  was 
at  my  wits'  end  to  know  what  else  to  do» 
when  Mr.  Egg  called  without  formal  intro- 
duction, saying  that  be  had  felt  the  great- 
est interest  in  the  picture,  and  he  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  sold.  On  a  repe- 
tition of  his  visit,  he  said  that  a  friend  of 
his  —  an  invalid  —  bad  been  extremely 
disappointed  not  to  have  seen  it  in  the 
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Exhibition,  and  he  asked  me  to  seod  it  to 
his  house  that  he  might  show  it  to  his 
friend,  who  was  going  to  call  upon  him  in 
two  days.     In  the  evening,  knowing  that 
my  landlord  had  his  eye  upon  the  picture 
as   the  best  guarantee  for  the  quarter's 
rent,  then  due,  I  took  it  out  quietly  rov- 
self,  and  so  delivered  it  at  Bayswater.    In 
the  morning  the  landlord  threatened  roe 
with  an  execution,  and  1  had  to  give  up 
to  hint!  my  few  articles  of  furniture,  books, 
and  sketches,  and  go  back  to  ray  father's 
boose ;  he  received  me  very  kindly.    My 
vacation  was  not  a  cheering  one,  but  in 
two  days  a  note  came  from  Egg  asking 
roe  to  call.     I  went,  and  he  was  not  in ; 
but  00  calling  the  second  time,  the  ser* 
vant  asked  my  name,  and  produced  a  let- 
ter which  told  me  that  the  friend  was  Mr. 
Gibt)ons,    the  well-known  collector,  and 
that  he  had  t)ought  the  picture,  generously 
making  the  cheque  for  £$  extra  to  pay 
for  the  frame.*    When  I  presented  the 
cheque  I  asked  for  some  one  in  authority, 
and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
money  on   account,  and  have  a  cheque- 
book, which  was  granted,  as  great  testi- 
mony to  my  apparent  trustworthiness,  and 
1  went  with  grand  air  and  paid  oS  the 
landlord,  who  was  persuaded  that  I  had 
been  shamming  poverty.    I  then  departed 
to  the   Lea  marshes  for  a  month,  and 
painted  the  background  and  foreground 
of  my  **  Missionary "  picture,  finding  a 
model  there  also  for  the  hut  and  its  ap- 
pendages.    I   had   no   studio,  and  thus, 
because  I  was  very  fagged  with  my  long, 
hard,  and  anxious  work,  it  seemed  a  good 
opportunity  to  go  to  Paris  for  a  holidav 
with  Rossetti,  as  we   had  long  planned. 
We  came  back  with  greater  food  for  re- 
flection, but  without  change  of  purpose. 
Ary  Scheffer  was  a  god  whom  we  could 
not  adore.     De  la  Croix  was  to  me  only  a 
very  far  removed  old  master  of  poor  ca- 
pacity; even  De  la  Roche's  **  Hemicycle" 
seemed  fast  gyrating  round  simple  truth 
to  get  at  the  opposite  extreme  ot  Academ- 
ical precision.    On  my  return   I    took  a 
studio  with  southern  aspect,  to  gain  sun- 
light for  my  picture,  and  at  this  I  worked 
solely  and  steadily  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring,  until  the  sendingrin  day  came 
round  again,  with   one  or  two  points  in 
rov  complicated  groups  scarcely  complet- 

In  the  mean  time,  Millais  had  painted 
his  *•  Christ  in  the  Home  of  his  Parents," 

*  The  purchase  of  this  picture  was  an  act  of  gen- 
erosity, for  the  gentleman  never  valued  the  work,  but 
hid  it  avray  in  a  closet,  and  at  his  death,  the  family  sold 
it  alone. 


and  my  picture  was  again  hung  as  a  pen- 
dant to  bis.  While  we  had  been  quietly 
working  the  hostile  feeling  against  us  had 
shown  itself  to  be  wilder  and  more  ex- 
tended. A  newspaper  had  in  its  gossip- 
ing column  revealed  the  meaning  of 
P.R.B.,  which  had  been  disclosed,  through 
the  weakness  of  Rossetti,  to  a  rank  gos- 
siper,  and  far  and  near  it  seemed  as  if  the 
honor  of  Raphael  was  the  feeling  dearest 
of  all  to  the  bosom  of  England,  and  that 
this  we  had  i  mpiously  assailed.  The  lead* 
ing  journals  denounced  our  work  as  iniq- 
uitous and  infamous,  and,  to  make  our 
enormity  more  shameful  in  extra  artistic 
circles,  the  great  Charles  Dickens  wrote 
a  leading  article  against  Millais's  picture 
in  Household  Words,  This  was  an  attack 
upon  the  whole  of  us,  and  though  my  pic- 
ture was  not  mentioned,  for  the  prejudice 
excited  was  more  practically  damaging  to 
me,  since  Millais  had  sold  his  work,  while 
mine  had  still  the  duty  to  perform  of 
tempting  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas 
out  of  the  pockets  of  some  admirer  or  ap- 
prover, before  I  could  go  on  with  a  new 
work.  Sometimes  I  went  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion stealthily,  hoping  to  hear  some  opin- 
ion expressed,  but  as  soon  as  the  public 
arrived  at  my  picture  they  invariably  said, 
**0h,  this  is  one  of  those  preposterous 
pre-Raphaelite  works,"  and  went  on  to 
the  next  without  looking  again  upon  the 
canvas.  One  fellow-student,  some  years 
my  senior,  told  me  that  be  regretted  to 
see  me  mixed  up  with  this  charlatanism; 
that  he  perfectly  understood  that  our  ob- 
ject was  to  attract  great  attention  to  our- 
selves by  our  extravagant  work;  and  that 
when  we  had  succeeded  in  making  our- 
selves notorious  (which,  being  undeniably 
clever  fellows,  we  should  soon  do),  we 
should  paint  pictures  of  real  merit.  I 
thereupon  wickedly  said  that  he  had  di* 
vined  our  purpose,  and  besought  him  to 
respect  the  secret,  at  which  he  led  me  to 
his  contribution  for  the  year,  telling  me 
that,  through  the  course  we  had  taken, 
his  work,  being  of  modest  aspect  —  and  it 
was  this  -^  was  entirely  overlooked.  One 
gain  my  picture  brought  was  a  note  from 
Mr.  Dyce,  asking  me  to  call  upon  him ; 
when  1  went,  he  welcomed  me  with  recog- 
nition as  the  student  in  the  life  school 
whose  drawings  he  had  noticed,  and  he 
congratulated  roe  greatly  on  **  The  Chris- 
tian Missionary."  His  proposition  was 
—  since  he  had  learned  that  I  had  not  sold 
my  picture  —  that  I  should  make  a  copy 
for  him,  about  sixteen  by  twelve  inches, 
of  his  picture,  then  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  "Jacob  and  Rachel."    The  work  had 
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to  be  undertaken  between  six  and  eight  in 
the  morning;  the  price  to  be  paid  was 
£iSt  which  I  gladly  agreed  to.  And  so 
iorthwith  I  set  myself  to  this  task;  but 
the  porters  were  not  up  when  I  arrived, 
and  I  was  left  ringing  at  the  bell  some- 
times for  more  than  half  an  hour,  with  no 
remedy,  because  the  keeper  and  Mr.  Dyce 
had  had  a  quarrel  about  the  plan,  and  the 
latter  had  forced  Mr.  Joneses  hand  to  get 
me  admittance  at  all.  Usually,  when  I 
had  been  working  an  hour,  there  was  the 
signal  for  clearing  out  made,  and  I  had 
to  continue  my  painting  on  a  staircase 
throughout  the  day,  going  from  time  to 
time  to  the  picture  to  collect  further  facts. 
The  money  was  already  bespoken  for 
pressing  debts,  and  I  was  driven  to  my 
wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do  to  escape 
from  my  hopeless  prospect.  There  was 
the  post  of  draughtsman  to  the  Mosul  ex- 
pedition under  Layard  inviting  applicants. 
I  wanted  still  to  continue  the  fight  in  En- 
gland, but  without  money  how  could  I  get 
a  picture  ready  for  next  year?  My  two 
companions  were  using  the  summer  prof- 
itably ;  I  was  losing  mine.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  at  once  to  go  to  the  East, 
as  I  had  already  intended  to  do  some  day. 
I  should  have  some  leisure  from  the 
drudgery  of  servile  draughtsmanship,  and 
1  would  paint  some  subjects  which  might 
be  executed  there  more  truly  than  else- 
where. The  gift  was  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  who  had  been  kind  to  me 
in  giving  letters  for  studentship,  and  I 
applied  to  him,  but  the  appointment  had 
been  made  the  previous  day.  Thrown 
thus  again  on  my  narrower  fate,  I  had  to 
trust  to  one  other  chance.  When  the 
**  Rienzi  "  first  appeared,  one  of  the  artists 
who  complimented  me  most  told  me  that 
he  could  not  afiEord  ;£ioo,  orhe  would  buy 
the  picture  at  once,  but  he  should  be  glad 
if  I  would  some  day  paint  him  a  picture 
of  one  or  two  figures  (something  like  a 
picture  of  Hook's  there  was  in  that  Exhi- 
bition) from  Shakespeare  or  Tennyson. 
At  my  leisure  I  was  to  do  a  design  for 
the  commission,  and  let  him  see  it.  I 
had  not  liked  to  remind  him  of  this  and 
to  ask  for  an  advance ;  but  at  last  I  re- 
solved upon  doing  so,  for  it  seemed  my 
only  chance  of  being  able  to  work. 
Among  the  subjects  which  I  was  eager  to 
paint,  should  my  patron  be  satisfied,  three 
presented  themselves  as  most  suitable  — 
one  of  "The  Lady  of  Shalot,"  with  the 
web  breaking  about  her;  one  of  ''Claudio 
and  Isabella;"  and  the  last,  an  idea  of 
which  I  have  never  yet  made  use.  I 
worked  at  these  designs  almost  unceas- 


ingly for  some  few  days,  and  at  last, 
pressed  by  impatience  to  see  the  result, 
and  to  hear  my  encouraging  superior's 
approval,  as  well  as  to  get  the  means  to 
pay  pressing  small  debts,  I  sat  up  all 
night  to  complete  the  drawings,  refreshing 
myself  at  daylight  with  a  swim  in  the 
Thames,  and  walking  to  my  friend's  house 
in  time  to  catch  him  as  he  rose  from 
breakfast.  I  bad  not  then  seen  him  for 
many  months.  When  I  apologized,  with 
an  explanation  of  reasons,  for  my  delay  in 
having  the  designs  ready  for  submission 
to  him,  and  announced  that  I  had  at  last 
brought  them,  to  my  surprise  he  declared 
that  he  had  never  proposed  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  that  he  disliked  my  work 
too  much  ever  to  have  thought  of  such  a 
request,  but  as  I  had  the  drawings  with 
me  he  would  look  at  them.  I  was  but 
little  disposed  to  show  these,  but  did  so 
at  last,  to  escape  any  suspicion  of  resent- 
ment. Abruptly,  as  before,  he  declared 
that,  had  he  ever  intended  it,  the  sight  of 
my  designs,  with  their  hideous  affectation, 
would  have  cured  him  of  the  desire  to 
possess  any  work  of  mine.  I  record  this, 
acknowledging  that  the  roan  at  bottom 
was  not  bad-hearted.  He  had  got  warped 
by  general  prejudice,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  see  what  he  was  doing.  I  went 
away,  and  stayed  in  the  street  for  a  few 
minutes,  too  giddy  and  bewildered  to  de- 
cide upon  my  course.  My  good  friend 
Egg  lived  near.  Had  he  also  gone  over 
to  our  enemies?  It  would  be  well,  I 
thought,  to  see  him.  I  found  him  still  at 
the  breakfast-table.  I  told  him  my  tale, 
and  I  said  that  it  was  no  affectation  for 
me  to  declare  that  for  me  to  judge  of  the 
designs  I  had  with  me  was  impossible; 
that  I  was  tired  and  disheartened  for  the 
time ;  that  perhaps  the  inventions  I  bad 
been  busy  upon  lacked  the  spirit  which 
my  reading  of  the  author's  meaning  had 
made  me  desire  to  give  them.  Would  be 
therefore  tell  me  quite  candidly  bis  exact 
opinion  ?  I  should  trust  to  him  to  do  this. 
He  had  been  more  critical  recently,  but  I 
had  the  best  reason  to  believe  in  his  sin- 
cerity. His  qualifications  otherwise  were 
balanced  thus  in  my  mind.  He  was  a 
pictorial  dramatist  of  true  power,  and  be 
was  a  keen  reader  and  renderer  of  humao 
expression  to  the  very  realm  of  poetic 
inspiration,  if  not  of  imaginati%'e  interpre- 
tation. He  was,  too,  of  eminently  tem- 
perate judgment.  He  turned  the  drawings 
over  silently  as  to  words,  but  hummioe 
ambiguously,  and  broke  silence  by  asking; 
questions  about  the  designs  frQm  Teony* 
son  and  the  Shakespeare  subject,  which 
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showed  what  in  them  struck  him  most. 
He  said  finally  to  the  **  Claudio  and  Isa- 
bel! V' "  And  DID say  that  he  had 

never  given  you  a  commission?  And 
DID  he  say  that  these  designs  were  hid 
eous  and  affected?  DID  you  offer  to 
paint  any  of  these  for  fifty  pounds?'* 
And  then  he  added,  **  I  think  them  ad- 
mirable;" and,  with  the  **  Claudio  and 
Isabella*'  prison  scene  in  hand,  he  em- 
phatically proceeded,  **  This  delights  me. 
Well,  I  have  been  thinkinjj^  that  you  must 
be  very  hard  up  —  youliave  not  sold  your 
picture,  and  I  suppose  youVe  not  got  any 
paying  work  in  hand.  I  can't  afford  fifty 
guineas,  but  will  you  do  a  small  picture  of 
a  single  figure  for  twenty-five  guineas? 
Think  of  a  subject,  and  let  me  see  the 
design ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  write 
you  a  cheque  for  a  few  pounds."  My 
reply  was,  "  I  am  always  losing  my  sum- 
mer. If  1  don't  get  to  work  now,  other 
hindrances  will  come,  and  next  year  I  shall 
not  pat  in  an  appearance,  and  thus  there 
will  be  permanent  defeat.  I  have  a  panel 
at  home,  well  seasoned,  of  right  propor- 
tions ;  you  like  the  *  Claudio  and  Isabella ; ' 
let  me  begin  the  picture  for  your  commis- 
sion." He  objected  that  it  was  far  too 
much  in  work,  out  added,  "  I  wish  to  see 
it  in  hand.  Take  my  money  on  account 
for  a  future  picture,  and  commence  the 
*  Claudio  and  Isabella'  at  once;  we  will 
settle  about  its  ownership  afterwards,  and 
you  shall  do  the  little  picture  when  it's 
convenient. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  commence  the  picture. 
Before  putting  it  00  the  panel,  which  was 
from  a  superannuated  coach,  and  prepared 
by  myself,  I  considered  my  opportunities. 
I  gained  permission  to  paint  the  inside  of 
tlie  prison  from  the  Lollard  prison  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  there  I  went  for  a 
few  days,  very  much  outdone  in  smart- 
ness by  a  man  whom  I  had  engaged  for 
two  shillings  to  carry  some  of  my  traps, 
so  that  he  was  taken  for  the  master  and  I 
the  servant.  Several  important  parts  I 
did  there ;  the  lute  I  hung  up  in  the  little 
window  recess  to  get  the  true  light  upon 
iti  and  I  made  my  assistant  stand  to  make 
sure  of  the  true  tones.  At  home  I  ad- 
vanced the  work  sufficiently  to  make  a 
well-established  beginning. 

About  this  time  my  **  Christian  Mis- 
sionary "  came  back  unsold  and  uninquired 
^or.  It  is  in  the  gallery  now,  to  be  seen 
^'ith  the  others,  in  perfect  preservation, 
though  it  left  my  hand  thirty-six  years 
^go.  I  can  look  at  it  now  dispassion- 
ately, as  though  the  young  man  who  did 
it  bad  been  some  other.     I   can  see  its 


shortcomings  and  its  faults;  some  the 
young  man  saw  himself  without  having 
time  and  means  to  correct  them;  and  1 
can  see  its  merits,  and  I  can  see  them 
more  clearly  than  the  youthful  workman 
could  when  he  was  as  then  tired  with  his 
night-and-day  devotion  to  expressing  his 
meaning;  tired,  although  the  labor  was 
the  fascination  of  bis  life,  and  dispirited 
when  the  world  gave  him  not  one  word  of 
encouragement  or  commendation.  And  I 
wonder  at  the  little  originality  of  taste 
there  was  among  our  fathers  and  mothers 
when  it  was  offered  to  them,  and  they, 
dealers  and  rich  men  of  taste,  turned  away 
from  it  with  contempt.*  When  I  was 
arranging  to  send  it  to  some  provincial 
exhibition,  Millais  wrote  from  Oxford, 
where  he  was  with  Charley  Collins,  telling 
me  that  the  lady  and  gentleman  with 
whom  they  were  staying  had  liked  my 
picture  in  the  exhibition,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved if  I  sent  it  they  would  buy  it.  And 
so  it  went  to  Oxford,  and  a  check  from 
Mr.  Combe  came  back  in  its  place.  This 
put  me  00  my  (financial)  legs  again,  and  I 
determined  to  paint  a  new  picture  for  the 
next  year's  Exhibition,  although  it  was 
already  late  in  the  autumn  to  begin  the 
background  of  the  design,  which  I  most 
cared  for.  But  I  felt  that,  if  possible,  I 
should  appear  with  an  important  work 
next  May,  lest  the  enemy  should  triumph 
over  our  cause,  as  far  as  I  could  represent 
it,  as  having  permanently  defeated  us,  and 
I  determined  to  attempt  the  subject  1  have 
mentioned  —  one  from  **  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona." 

I  went  at  once  to  Sevenoaks  with  Ros- 
setti,  who  wished  to  paint  a  sylvan  back- 
ground to  one  of  the  many  fine  designs 
which  at  this  time  be  did  not  bring  to  a 
conclusion  as  oil  pictures.  A  month's 
pleasant  and  busy  stay  enabled  us  to  re- 
turn to  town.  Then  the  work  of  drawing 
from  models  and  collecting  materials  had 
to  be  promptly  undertaken.  Mr.  Frith, 
R.A.,  kindly  lent  me  a  suit  of  armor,  which 
the  servant  at  my  lodgings  announced  as 
a  tin  suit  of  clothes.  James  Hannay,  (the 
present  magistrate)  sat  for  the  head  of 
Valentine,  and  a  young  barrister,  already 
well  known  among  journalists,  and  since 
greatly  distinguished  as  a  Cabinet  minis- 
ter at  the  antipodes,  was  good  enough  to 
let  me  paint  the  Proteus  from  his  posing. 
At  the  last  the  completion  of  the  picture 
was  imperilled  by  unexpected  events,  so 
that  I   scarcely  completed  it  on  the  day 

•  This  picture,  with  the  "  Claudio  and  Isabella,"  is 
DOW  in  the  Fine  Art  Society* s  Rooms,  148  New  Bond 
Street. 
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fixed  by  the  Academy.  This  year  I  had 
a  less  good  place  id  the  Exhibition  than 
before,  and  I  should  say  that  all  of  our 
works  suffered  greatly  by  the  absence  of 
support  for  their  key  of  color  and  efiFect. 
The  treatment  by  the  press  was  more 
fierce  than  before.  Our  strongest  enemy 
advised  that  the  Academy,  having  shown 
our  works  so  far,  to  prove  how  atrocious 
they  were,  could  now,  with  the  approval 
of  the  public,  depart  from  their  usual  rule 
of  leaving  each  picture  on  the  walls  until 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  take  ours  down 
and  return  them  to  us.  In  the  schools 
(as  we  were  told)  a  professor  referred  to 
our  works  in  such  terms  that  the  waver- 
ing students  resorted  to  the  very  extreme 
course  of  hissing  >us.  The  critic  before 
mentioned,  finding  the  pictures  still  left 


00  the  walls,  then  wrote  that,  although  the 
Academy  was  dead  to  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect  which  should  prompt  the  council 
to  act  on  his  advice,  there  was  cause 
for  congratulation  in  the  thought  that  do 
gentleman  of  taste  who  valued  his  reputa- 
tion would  purchase  such  pictures ;  aod, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  so  it  seemed, 
since  the  post  never  brought  me  letters 
without  their  containing  anonymous  in- 
sults. There  was,  indeed,  only  one  paper 
in  London  which  did  not  join  in  the  gen- 
eral cry ;  this  was  the  Spectator^  the  editor 
of  which  from  the  first  permitted  William 
Rossetti  (the  brother  of  the  painter)  to 
defend  our  cause  in  his  journal.  With 
this  exception,  the  public  condemoatioo 
of  our  principle  of  work  was  universal,  and 
at  this  time  our  cause  seemed  hopeless. 
William  Holman  Hunt. 


An  Egyptian  City  of  the  Dead.  — M. 
Maspero,  the  conservator  of  the  Museum  of 
Boulaq,  has  just  sent  an  interesting  account  of 
some  recent  archaeological  discoveries  he  has 
lately  made  at  Akhmim.  The  following  is  his 
account  of  the  hidden  life  so  strangely  revealed 
in  these  lonely  hills  above  the  Nile.  Never  did 
a  cemetery  deserve  the  name  of  necropolis  bet- 
ter than  this  of  Akhmim  ;  it  is  really  a  town, 
whose  inhabitants  are  counted  by  thousands, 
each  day  adding  to  their  numbers,  without  any 
sign  of  nearing  the  end  after  the  labors  of  fit- 
teen  months.  I  have  explored  the  hill  over 
an  extent  of  at  least  two  miles  in  length,  and 
everywhere  I  have  found  it  covered  with  hu- 
man remains.  Not  only  is  it  intersected  with 
Cits  and  chambers,  but  all  the  natural  fissures 
ave  been  utilized  to  deposit  corpses  there. 
These  pits  arc  from  forty-five  to  sixty  feet 
deep,  and  have  several  floors,  containing  from 
eight  to  ten  small  chambers  piled  one  above 
the  other,  to  admit  a  dozen  coffins.  The  first 
impression  was  that  these  were  family  vaults; 
but  the  titles  and  genealogies  inscribed  on  the 
lids  indicate  almost  as  many  different  families 
as  there  are  mummies,  and  the  successive  gen- 
erations of  the  same  race  are  disseminated 
over  different  quarters.  The  grottoes,  in  par- 
ticular, have  the  appearance  of  common  burial- 
grounds.  The  simple  mummies,  swathed  but 
not  coffined,  are  piled  up  in  layers  on  the 
ground,  like  stacks  of  wood  in  a  timber  yard. 
Above  these  the  cardboard  mummies  have 
been  heaped  up  to  the  ceiling — all  the  objects 
belonging  to  them,  such  as  stools,  pillows, 
shoes,  perfume-boxes,  eye-salve  vases,  etc.,  are 
thrown  pellmcll  in  the  thickness  of  the  layers ; 
and,  to  lose  none  of  the  space,  the  last  coffins 
were  thrust  in  between  the  ceiling  and  the  ac- 
cumulated mass,  without  any  regard  to  their 
being  damaged  or  not.  The  first  mummies 
discovered  were  those  of  the  Greek  epoch,  and 


I  thought,  in  consequence,  that  the  entire  ne- 
cropolis belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  But  as  the  explorations  continued, 
we  encountered  more  and  more  ancient  tombs ; 
one  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  several  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  even  of  the  reign  of  the  heretic 
kines.  These  latter  had  been  violated  from 
ancient  times,  and  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  charnel-house.  The  inhabitants  of  Akh- 
mim, like  those  of  Thebes,  made  no  scruple  of 
dispossessing  the  mummies,  and  the  extinct 
families,  to  gain  possession  of  their  tombs. 
Most  of  the  chambers  must  have  changed  mas- 
ters ten  times  before  receiving  their  present 
occupants.  To  sum  up,  this  was  a  cemetery 
of  small  people  (lower  classes),  well-to-do  citi- 
zens, priests  of  an  inferior  r.ink,  and  trades- 
men. The  heaping  up  of  the  bodies,  and  the 
small  care  with  which  these  were  treated, 
would  not  be  easily  explained,  were  it  not  that 
contemporary  documents  furnished  us  with  the 
most  precise  information  as  to  the  manner  io 
which  the  preservation  and  worship  of  the 
dead  were  regulated.  Only  the  rich  had  the 
privilege  of  occupying  a  separate  chamber,  and 
of  ensuring,  by  pious  foundations,  the  prayers 
of  a  special  priest ;  people  of  fortune,  and  be- 
longing to  the  middle  classes,  intrusted  the 
mummies  of  their  defunct  relatives  to  under- 
takers or  contractors  affiliated  with  the  clergy, 
who  stored  the  bodies  in  their  premises,  and 
for  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent,  or  a  lump 
sum,  undertook  to  look  after  their  preserva- 
tion, and  celebrate  the  canonical  ceremonies 
on  the  days  appointed  by  the  ecclesiastical  law* 
. .  .  Even  the  animals  had  their  hypogea,  mixed 
with  those  of  human  beings ;  here  are  hawks 
in  hundreds  in  wooden  boxes ;  there  we  find 
jackals  piled  up  in  holes.  The  truth  is,  Egrpt 
IS  far  from  being  exhausted  ;  its  soil  contains 
enough  to  occupy  twenty  generations  of  work* 
ers,  and  what  has  come  to  light  is  as  nothing. 
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THE    RETURN,   ETC. 


TBE  RETURN. 


All  day  the  land  in  golden  sanlight  lay, 

Ail  day  a  happy  people  to  and  fro 
Moved  through  the  quiet  summer  ways ;  all  day 
I  wandered  with  bowed  head  and  footstep 
slow, 
A  stranger  in  the  well-remembered  place, 
Where  Time  has  left  not  one  familiar  face 
I  knew  long  years  ago. 

By  marsh-lands  golden  with  bog  asphodel, 

I  saw  the  fitful  plover  wheel  and  scream  ; 
The  soft  winds  swayed  the  foxglove's  purple 
bell ; 
The  iris  trembled  by  the  whispering  stream ; 
Gazing  on  these  blue  hills  which  knew  not 

change. 
All   the  dead  years  seemed  fallen  dim  and 
strange. 
Unreal  as  a  dream. 

Unchanged  as  in  my  dreams  lay  the  fair  land. 

The  laughter-loving  lips,  the  eager  feet, 
The  hands  that  struck  warm  welcome  to  my 
hand, 
The  hearts  that  at  my  coming  higher  beat. 
Have  long  been  cold  in  death;  no  glad  sur- 
prise 
Wakens  for  me  in  anv  living  eyes, 
That  once  made  life  so  sweet. 

Slowly  the  day  drew  down  the  golden  west ; 

The  purple  shadows  lengthened  on  the  plain, 
Yet  I  unresting  through  a  world  at  rest. 

Went  silent  with  my  memory  and  my  pain ; 
Then,  for  a  little  space,  across  the  vears 
To  me,  bowed  down  with  time  ana  worn  with 
tears, 
My  friends  came  back  again. 

By  many  a  spot  where  summer  could  not  last, 

In  other  days,  for  all  our  joy  too  long. 
They  came  at>out  me  from  the  shadowy  past. 
As  last   I  saw  them,  young  and  gay  and 
strong ; 
And  she,  my  heart,  came  fair  as  in  the  da3r8 
When  at  her  coming  all  the  radiant  ways 
Thrilled  into  happy  song. 

Ah  me  !  once  here,  on  such  a  summer  night, 

In  silent  bliss  together,  she  and  I 
Stood  watching  the  pale  lingering  fringe  of 
light 
Go  si  owl  v  creeping  round  the  northern  sky. 
Ah,  love,  if  all  the  wearv  years  could  give 
But  one  sweet  hour  of  that  sweet  night  to  live 
With  thee  —  and  then  to  die ! 

The  old  sweet  fragrance  fills  the  summer  air, 
The  same  light  lingers  on  the  northern  sea, 

Still,  as  of  old,  the  silent  land  lies  fair 
Beneath  the  silent  stars,  the  melody 

Of  moving  waters  still  is  on  the  shore, 

And  I  am  here  again  —  but  nevermore 
Will  she  come  back  to  me. 

Chambers'  JouniaL  D.  J.  RODKRTSON. 


RESPICE  FINEMI 


'*Thou  liest,  Hope,*' His  said,  when  unfulfilled 
Thy  promises  on  life's  worn  footpaths  rest ; 
When  roofless  stands  the  temple  thou  didst 
build ; 
But  what  say  they  who  know  and  love  thee 
best? — 
'*  Though  the  rich  light  which  filled  the  morn- 
ing skies 
Increase  and  fade  into  the  depths  of  night. 
We  sin  if  we  believe  the  radiance  dies. 
When,  with  slow  steps,  it  leaves  our  com- 
mon sight : 
Once  to  have  seen  is  surely  still  to  see  ! 

So  when  we  speak  of  early  Hope  as  dead, 
We  take  our  hold  of  words  out  carelessly. 

Forgetful  that  on  hope  the  spirit  fed, 
And  gained^- in  losing  even  the  truth  io  be^ 
Tht  present  truth  of  self -maturity  1 " 

IL 

Ah  1  still  the  heart  sighs  on  ? — Then  seek  again 
Some  larger  light  *mid  drifting  clouds  of 
gloom ; 
For  surely  something,  say  you,  must  remain 
After  Hope's  death, — some  flowers  grace 
her  tomb  1 
Nay,  tenderly,  for  she  may  not  be  dead. 
But  sleeping,  charmed,  until  your  life  kiss 
hers 
Into  the  living  Beauty  which  you  fled 

To  place  your  love  beside.     She  ministers 
Not  as  we  do  even  to  our  dearest  guest ; 
For  banquet  as  we  may,  hunger  is  still 
A  few  hours  distant  only,  —  but  her  best 
Comes  last,  and  ends  all  hunger !     Where- 
fore fill 
Thy  heart  with  sorrow  ?    Somewhere,  it  must  be 
Thy  pure,  high  hopes  touch  God's  desires  for 
theel 
Specutor.  JOHN   HOGBEN. 


Blossoms  meet  to  mourn  the  dead 
On  each  season's  grave  are  spread. 
Lilies  white  and  roses  red 
O'er  dead  Spring  are  canopied; 
Roses  in  their  latest  bloom 
Blazon  golden  Summer's  tomb ; 
Stealthy  showers  of  petals iall 
At  still  Autumn's  funeral ; 
But  the  darlings  of  the  year 
Strew  rude  Winter's  sepulchre. 

Scarce  a  flower  does  Winter  own. 
Of  four  seasons  he  alone 
Scarce  a  bud  does  to  him  take. 
Barren  for  the  future's  sake, 
Weil  content  to  none  possess. 
And  sweet  violets — faithfulness  — 
And  white  snowdrops  —  innocence — 
Are  in  death  his  recompense. 
And  these  darlings  of  the  vear 
Strew  rude  Winter's  sepulchre. 
St  Jamci^s  Gazeue.  £.  F.  M« 
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From  The  Fortnishtly  Review. 
LLOYD'S. 

The  name  of  Lloyd's  is  not  only  through 
out  England,  but  throughout  the  world,  a 
boosehold  word.  Wherever  men  inter* 
ested  in  shipping  or  commerce  meet  to- 
gether, the  name  of  Lloyd's  is  well  known 
aod  constantly  mentioned.  Nor  is  this 
wonderful,  for  Lloyd's  is  the  great  centre 
of  marine  insurance  of  the  world.  In  the 
large  underwriting  room  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  vessels  which 
bring  heavy  cargoes  of  grain  from  San 
Francisco  to  Europe  or  rich  stores  of  in- 
digo from  Calcutta  to  the  Thames  are 
covered  from  the  perils  of  the  sea.  There, 
too,  the  cargoes  which  they  bear  are  pro- 
tected from  loss  while  being  transported; 
for,  after  a  vessel  or  cargo  has  once  been 
insured,  should  the  vessel  be  stranded  or 
a  cargo  damaged,  the  underwriter  relieves 
the  shipowner  or  merchant  from  his  loss. 

It  is  probable  that  marine  insurance  in 
some  form  has  existed  from  very  early 
ages.  Probably  the  fleets  which  brought 
grain  to  supply  the  necessities  Of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy  were  protected  both  as 
to  ships  and  cargoes  by  some  mode  of 
iosuraoce,  since  few  adventurers  would 
have  dared  to  risk  a  valuable  ship  or  a 
valuable  cargo  upon  the  high  seas  without 
protection.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  although 
usury  was  regarded  as  a  crime  by  the 
theologians  who  in  those  days  were  usu- 
ally the  framers  and  interpreters  of  law, 
ooe  species  of  usury  —  marine  insurance 
—  was  always  permitted  on  account  of  the 
risk  which  attended  maritime  adventure, 
aod  so  early  as  1433  it  would  seem  that 
the  public  regarded  the  shipowner  as  ca- 
pable of  over-insuring  his  vessel,  in  order 
to  make  profit  out  of  her  loss,  since  the 
regulations  of  Barcelona  to  prevent  the 
over-insurance  of  ships  were  then  framed. 
Although  more  than  four  hundred  years 
have  elapsed,  the  idea  that  shipowners 
are  capable  of  this  course  of  action  still 
prevails  in  certain  quarters,  and  a  royal 
commission  is  at  the  present  time  inves- 
tigating the  causes  of  loss  of  life  at  sea, 
aod  giving  deep  attention  to  the  question 
of  over-insurance,  both  of  vessels  and  car- 
goes. In  England  the  business  of  marine 
insurance  was  first  practised  in  London 


by  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
who  established  themselves  at  the  Steel- 
yard where  Cannon  Street  station  now 
stands.  They  monopolized  the  commerce 
of  this  country  until  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  England  gained  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  seas,  and  Englishmen  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  their  own  trade.  The 
foreign  merchants  of  the  Steelyard  were 
deprived  by  Cecil  of  their  privileges; 
finally,  their  staple-house  was  closed,  and 
they  were  expelled  from  the  country  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Till 
then  Hanseatic  merchants  had  fiourished 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  Lombards 
and  Flemings  had  goldsmiths*  shops 
where  Lombard  Street  still  remains  as  a 
monument  of  their  residence.  These 
were  all  expelled  from  the  country  at  the 
same  time,  and  Englishmen  took  their 
commerce  into  their  own  hands.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  transformaton  of  trade  was 
shown  by  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, where  merchants  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  began  to  make  their 
meetings  instead  of  in  Lombard  Street  as 
hitherto.  An  office  of  insurance,  where 
registers  were  kept  of  marine  policies, 
was  instituted  in  the  city,  and  was  supple- 
mented by  others  which  sprang  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  but 
for  many  years  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  regular  meeting-place  for  underwriters. 
The  name  of  Lloyd's  Itself  is  derived 
from  a  coffee-house,  which  was  kept  by 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  originally  in  Tower 
Street,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  where  underwriters  used  to  col- 
lect before  Lloyd's  became  the  centre  of 
the  underwriting  and  shipping  interest. 
Marine  insurance  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  merchants  in  connection  with 
or  in  addition  to  their  other  business.  In 
1692  Lloyd's  CofiEee  House  was  moved 
from  Tower  Street  to  the  corner  of  Lom- 
bard Street  and  Abchurch  Lane,  where  a 
system  of  maritime  intelligence  was  or- 
ganized. To  meet  the  desire  for  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Lloyd  started  Lloyd'^s  News  in 
1696,  which,  however,  fell  under  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  government  after  the  issue 
of  only  seventy-six  numbers,  through  a 
report  upon  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  with  regard  to  silks,  and  conse- 
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quently  was  discontinued.  Lloyd^s  News 
was  resuscitated  in  the  year  1726,  under 
the  form  of  Lloyd'* s Ust^  and  is  thus  the 
oldest  newspaper  existing  at  the  present 
time  with  the  exception  of  the  London 
Gazette,  At  Lloyd's  Coffee  House  un- 
derwriters met,  probably  for  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  day,  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness and  obtain  intelligence.  The  stormy 
period  of  speculation  connected  with  the 
South-Sea  Bubble  caused  a  project  to  be 
formed  by  Lord  Onslow  and  Lord  Chet- 
wynd  to  establish  assurance  corporations. 
The  underwriters  of  London,  joined  by 
those  of  Bristol,  opposed  this  proposal, 
but  a  judicious  bribe  to  the  Treasury  car- 
ried the  bill  through  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. An  act  was  passed  in  1720 
allowing  charters  of  incorporation  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  London  Assurance 
Corporation  and  the  Royal  Exchange  Cor- 
poration. Although  these  associations 
appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  dangerous 
rivals  of  Lloyd's  through  the  fact  that  they 
were  granted  a  monopoly  of  marine  in.sur- 
ance  and  a  monopoly  of  the  most  exclu- 
sive kind,  by  which  all  but  private  un- 
derwriters were  prohibited  from  becoming 
marine  insurers,  they  were  really  of  great 
assistance  to  the  development  of  Lloyd's 
as  an  insurance  body.  While  marine  in- 
surance companies  sprang  up  in  numbers 
in  other  countries,  their  growth  was 
stopped  in  England  by  the  act  of  1720. 

As  yet  the  door  of  Lloyd's  was  open  to 
all  who  chose  to  enter.  No  membership 
or  formalities  of  any  kind  were  exacted, 
but  it  gradually  became  a  serious  ques- 
tion for  the  respectable  visitors  at  Lloyd^s 
Coffee  House  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  rest.  Illicit  gambling  and  wagering 
policies  bad  become  frequent.  Lives  of 
unfortunate  gentlemen  who  might  happen 
to  stand  accountable  to  their  country  for 
misconduct  were  freely  insured,  as  well 
as  the  lives  of  well-known  personages  so 
soon  as  a  paragraph  appeared  io  the 
newspapers  announcing  them  to  be  dan- 
gerously ill.  Soon  after  1770,  underwriters 
and  brokers  who  wished  to  remedy  these 
abuses  united  under  the  name  of  Lloyd's, 
and  having  obtained  possession  of  Lloyd^s 
List,  removed  from  Lombard  Street  to 
Pope's  Head  Alley.    From  these  tempo- 


rary quarters  in  the  year  1774  they  moved 
to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  set  up  there 
on  a  permanent  footing  the  institution 
which  has  flourished  ever  since  on  the 
same  spot. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  apparently  bad 
little  effect  on  marine  insurance.  It  was 
left  to  the  great  struggle  which  began  in 
1775,  with  the  first  attempt  of  the  North 
American  colonists  to  free  themselves 
from  English  rule,  and  which  lasted  with 
but  short  pauses  till  181 5,  to  raise  Lloyd's 
to  the  high  position  which  it  now  holds. 
This  long  war  brought  home  to  every  one 
having  property  floating  on  the  sea  the 
necessity  of  covering  their  risks  as  much 
as  possible,  and  of  distributing  losses  that 
would  have  been  ruinous  to  an  individual 
among  many  persons.  High  premiums, 
adequate  to  high  risks,  were  offered.  Mer- 
chants of  wealth  became  insurers  of  mari- 
time property,  and  where  formally  the 
average  amounted  seldom  to  ;£ioo  or 
;{^2oo,  tens  of  thousands  were  written  in 
the  line  of  a  single  name  at  Lloyd's. 
The  war  had  the  effect  of  bringing  foreign 
marine  insurance  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  into  this  country,  since  the  security 
of  Lloyd's  was  undoubted.  During  the 
first  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  more 
than  trebled.  It  gradually  increased  from 
a  little  more  than  twelve  millions  at  com* 
mencement  till  in  1775  it  was  nearly  j£32,- 
000,000.  The  American  War  did  not  in- 
terfere much  with  the  growth  of  com- 
merce, since  at  the  end  of  1787  exports 
and  imports  from  this  country  amounted 
to  j{^36,ooo.ooo.  The  whole  of  this  amount, 
and  the  value  of  the  vessels  besides,  came 
to  be  insured.  British  men-of-war,  carry- 
ing rich  prizes  and  bullion,  were  also  in- 
sured. The  mass  of  this  business  was 
done  at  Lloyd's,  the  two  chartered  compa- 
nies doing  very  little.  A  Parliamentary 
commission  on  marine  insurance,  which 
sat  in  1810,  was  informed  that  of  a  total  of 
;£656.ooo  insured  on  the  **  Diana,"  £6lU 
800  was  underwritten  at  Lloyd's,  and  the 
remaining  j£25,ooo  only  between  tbe  two 
companies.  In  1779  ^  printed  form  of 
policy  of  marine  insurance  was  definitely 
fixed.  Hitherto  there  bad  been  many 
varieties,  which  gave  rise  to  frequent  dis* 
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putes,  aod  to  prevent  further  difficulties 
the  committee  of  Lloyd's  io  that  year  drew 
op  a  general  form  of  policy.  The  present 
form  of  policy  issued  from  the  inland 
revenue  is  the  same  as  that  sanctioned  by 
the  members  of  Lloyd's  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1 779,  the  sole  change  consisting 
io  the  omission  of  the  words  at  the  begin- 
oing,  **  In  the  name  of  God.  Amen,"  for 
which  has  been  substituted  the  sentence, 
'*  Be  it  known  that." 

Familiar  as  the  name  of  Lloyd's  is 
throughout  the  world,  the  constitution  of 
Lloyd's  is  hardly  understood  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  Some  even  believe  that  the 
committee  of  Lloyd's  in  their  corporate 
capacity  are  brokers  aod  underwriters,  and 
can  effect  insurances  on  behalf  of  the 
body  of  their  members,  and  can  undertake 
salvage  operations.  It  is  not  appreciated 
that  Lloyd's  embraces  two  different  func- 
tions. Lloyd's  is,  in  the  first  place,  an 
association  of  underwriters,  each  of  whom 
conducts  his  business  according  to  his 
own  views;  and  for  those  views,  or  for  the 
business  transacted,  Lloyd's  as  a  corpora- 
tion is  in  no  way  responsible.  Lloyd's  as 
a  corporation,  and  the  committee  as  its 
executive,  have  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
matters  of  marine  insurance.  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Lloyd's  in 
its  corporate  capacity ;  to  observe  the  reg- 
olatioDs  laid  down  by  the  members  in  gen- 
eral meeting  for  the  admission  of  members 
aod  subscribers ;  to  carry  out  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  and  dis- 
tribute shipping  intelligence,  and  to  guard 
as  trustees  the  corporate  funds  and  cor- 
porate property. 

The  development  of  Lloyd's  as  an  in- 
surance association,  and  its  development 
as  the  great  centre  of  maritime  intelli- 
gence, have  proceeded  side  by  side.  For 
many  years  after  Lloyd's  was  established 
in  the  Royal  Exchange  matters  were  man- 
aged on  coffee-house  principles.  There 
were  three  masters,  who  made  handsome 
incomes  by  the  sale  of  refreshments  and 
stationery,  and  who  supplied  all  that  was 
oecessary  for  lighting  and  warming  the 
rooms  and  for  the  general  comfort  of  the 
members.  The  profits  of  these  masters 
averaged  ;£4,50o  a  year.  But  as  the  in- 
telligence department  at  Lloyd's  advanced, 


this  system  of  management  was  found  to 
be  inconvenient,  although  prime  ministers 
had  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  com- 
mittee to  obtain  the  earliest  news  of  what 
was  going  on  all  over  the  world,  as  re- 
ports of  important  events  usually  reached 
Lloyd's  before  getting  to  Westminster  or 
Whitehall.  It  had  been  suggested  in 
1796  that  the  masters  of  Lloyd's,  who 
practically  were  only  waiters,  were  not 
competent  to  correspond  with  the  govern- 
ment offices,  but  the  suggestion  was  not 
acted  upon  till  it  became  necessary  for 
the  committee  to  enter  into  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  the  government.  The 
iirst  few  letters  were  signed  as  usual  by 
the  masters,  but  there  came  a  curt  reply 
from  Earl  Camden,  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies  and  war  department,  stat- 
ing that  he  regretted  not  to  be  able  to 
enter  into  epistolary  intercourse  with  the 
waiters  at  Lloyd's  Coffee  House.  A  sec- 
retary was  then  appointed  in  1S04,  and 
the  result  was  a  great  improvement  of  the 
whole  intelligence  department,  and  the 
cause  of  the  organization  of  the  system  of 
Lloyd's  agents. 

As  casualties  may  occur  at  any  part  of 
the  world,  every  coast  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  over  each  district  a  Lloyd's 
agent  watches,  who  telegraphs  to  Lloyd's 
immediately  any  casualty  to  shipping 
which  may  occur  within  his  district,  as 
well  as  the  arrivals  of  shipwrecked  crews, 
or  the  floating  ashore  of  wreckage.  The 
information  obtained  from  Lloyd's  agents 
is  supplemented  by  Lloyd's  signal  sta- 
tions. These  are  established  at  all  impor- 
tant points  on  the  great  lines  of  maritime 
traffic  and  are  of  enormous  value  for  the 
saving  of  both  life  and  property  from  the 
perils  of  the  seas.  They  are  placed  at  out- 
lying points  far  away  from  harbors,  and  are 
connected  telegraphically  with  London. 
When  a  vessel  comes  ashore  or  is  seen  in 
distress  from  one  of  those  bleak  headlands 
where  the  signal  stations  are,  the  news  of 
her  danger  is  telegraphed  at  once  to  the 
point  from  which  assistance  may  be  de- 
rived and  aid  is  sent.  Within  the  few 
years  that  the  system  of  signal  stations  has 
been  in  full  working  order,  many  a  vessel 
has  been  saved  from  destruction  and  her 
crew  from  death  through  the  interposition 
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of  these  stations.  Their  value  is  univer- 
sally recognized,  and  many  great  landed 
proprietors  helped  in  their  establishment 
by  granting  freely,  or  only  on  nominal 
terms,  the  land  which  is  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  a  station.  Yet  in  some  in- 
stances a  few  landowners  have  refused  an 
acre  of  ground  at  necessary  spots  and  have 
preferred  that  vessels  should  be  wrecked, 
men  drowned,  women  made  widows,  and 
childen  fatherless,  rather  than  allow  a 
small  portion  of  some  favorite  preserve 
for  rabbits  or  wild  fowl  to  be  invaded, 
even  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  building 
a  cottage  for  a  signalman. 

The  intelligence  which  is  collected 
through  Llo3*d*s  agents,  from  the  signal 
stations  and  from  other  sources,  is  com- 
municated in  London  to  the  underwriters 
at  Lloyd's,  to  the  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
panies, who  are  also  supporters  of  the 
great  central  establishment,  to  the  Under- 
writers' Associations  in  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  and  other  commercial  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  Underwriters* 
Associations  in  Paris,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Berlin,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux  —  in 
fact,  to  all  the  commercial  centres  of  Eu- 
rope, to  New  York  for  the  benefit  of 
underwriters  in  America,  and  is  even 
flashed  by  telegraph  to  Melbourne  to  be 
distributed  among  the  underwriters  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  Various  publications 
are  also  issued  daily  or  weekly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  mercantile  community, 
such  as  LloycTs  List^  Lloyds  Weekly  In- 
dex^ Lloyds  Voyage  Table  of  Steamers^ 
the  Mercantile  Navy  List^  the  British 
Code  Listt  the  International  Code  of  Sig- 
nals^  Lloyd^s  Hints  to  Captains^  and  a 
Register  of  Captains,  Shipping  intelli- 
gence from  Lloyd's  is  also  published  in 
the  daily  papers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  Readers  of  the  Times,  Standard^ 
or  Daily  News^  may  frequently  have  seen 
one  particular  part  of  the  paper  headed 
"  Movements  of  Shipping,  from  Lloyd's." 
In  these  columns  the  friends  and  relations 
of  seamen  and  passengers  can  learn  the 
arrivals  or  sailings  of  vessels  io  which 
thev  may  be  interested,  or  any  accident  or 
casoalty  that  may  have  occurred  to  them. 
There  i<4  also  maintained  at  Lloyd's  an 
inquiry  office,  which  is  daily  crowded  with 
large  numbers  of  women  anxious  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  their  husbands  and 
sons,  and  from  which  information  is  freely 
given  to  any  relations  of  seamen. 

Large  and  vast  as  is  the  intelligence 
collected  at  Lloyd's  and  distributed  there- 
from, yet  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
contemplate  its  extension.    By  the  act  of 
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Parliament  by  which  Lloyd's  was  incor- 
porated in  1871  as  a  corporation,  the 
intelligence  which  the  corporation  were 
empowered  to  collect,  publish,  and  diffuse 
was  limited  to  that  with  respect  to  ship- 
ping, but  it  was  really  found  that  much 
information  not  technically  limited  to  that 
connected  with  shipping  was  necessary 
for  commercial  purposes.  Volcanic  erup- 
tions, which  alter  harbors  and  roadsteads, 
are  of  great  importance  to  seamen  and 
underwriters.  Revolutions  which  cause 
embargos  to  be  laid  upon  shipping  are 
also  important,  as  are  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  hostilities  or  blockades,  or  other  infor- 
mation of  a  similar  nature  which  could 
hardly  legally  be  defined  as  strictly  con- 
nected with  shipping.  It  is  probable  that 
this  necessity  for  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  the  seafaring  population  will  be 
taken  up  in  Parliament  as  a  public  meas- 
ure, and  become,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature,  another  of  the  functions 
of  Lloyd's. 

Important  as  is  the  matter  of  intelli- 
gence, it  is  probably,  however,  as  the 
centre  of  marine  insurance  that  the  gen- 
eral public  takes  the  most  interest  in 
Lloyd's.  Commercial  men  must  be  con- 
nected with  Lloyd's.  Every  merchant 
who  sends  a  cargo  abroad;  every  ship- 
owner who  equips  a  vessel ;  every  importer 
who  brings  the  products  of  either  the 
Eastern  or  Western  Hemisphere  to  the 
great  markets  of  Europe ;  t^^ry  financier 
who  sends  abroad  bonds  or  specie ;  every 
jeweller  who  sends  diamonds  or  precious 
stones,  or  who  brings  these  to  this  country, 
if  prudent,  as  most  men  of  business  are, 
insures  them  against  the  danger  of  loss 
in  transit,  and  these  insurances  are  for 
the  most  part  effected  at  Lloyd's.  It  ts 
in  the  great  underwri ting-rooms  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
marine  insurance  of  the  world  is  con- 
ducted, for  although  there  are  marine  in- 
surance companies,  yet  the  underwriters 
at  Lloyd's,  not  hampered  with  heavy  office 
expenses  or  costly  machinery  of  admin- 
istration, can  afford  to  insure  at  prices 
which  defy  competition.  The  ordinary 
course  of  insurance  of  a  ship  or  goods  is, 
that  the  shipowner  or  merchant  sends  an 
order  to  some  of  the  great  marine  insur- 
ance brokers  such  as  the  Bradfords,  the 
Tidds,  the  Hardmans,  the  Bischoffs,  the 
Dumas,  the  Millers,  the  Robinsons,  the 
Pooles,  the  Nixons,  or  Symondsons. 
These  show  the  insurance  to  be  effected 
on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  which  is  tech- 
nically called  a  slip,  to  some  of  the  great 
underwriters  such  as   the   Jansons,  the 
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Reisses,  the  Becks,  the  Secretans,  the 
Beaacharops,  the  Uziellis,  the  Brookings, 
the  Rougemonts,  or  the  Burands,  who 
initial  the  slip,  showing  opon  it  what 
amouDt,  or  as  it  is  technically  termed 
^line,"  they  choose  to  underwrite,  and 
although  a  slip  from  not  being  stamped 
cannot  be  sued  upon  legally,  yet  under- 
writers always  consider  that  when  they 
have  once  initialled  a  slip  they  have  made 
an  honorable  engagement,  which  they  will 
not  infringe  and  always  sign  the  policy 
afterwards.  The  policy  is  prepared  by 
the  broker,  and  from  the  underwriters' 
names  being  written  in  succession  at  the 
foot  the  term  of  underwriter  has  arisen. 
In  extreme  cases,  when  the  broker  has 
been  deceived  and  an  insurance  has  been 
placed  before  an  underwriter,  in  which 
there  has  been  concealment  of  important 
facts  or  fraud,  the  underwriters  do  not 
refuse  to  sign  the  policy,  but  sign  the 
policy  and  then  refuse  to  pay  the  loss,  and 
thus  the  assured  is  not  deprived  of  his 
right  to  sue,  although  in  such  cases  he 
generally  finds  that  prudence  is  the  better 
part  of  valor  and  declines  to  go  into  court. 

The  great  fortunes  made  at  Lloyd's  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars  elevated  aspirants 
into  rivals.  The  Globe  Fire  and  Life 
Insurance  Company,  established  in  1797, 
applied  io  1798  to  Parliament  to  repeal 
the  act  giving  a  monopoly  of  marine  in- 
surance to  the  two  old  chartered  com- 
panies. This  application  was  resisted, 
not  so  much  by  the  companies  interested 
as  by  the  underwriters  of  Lloyd's,  and  the 
bill  was  defeated ;  but  the  House  decided 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the 
act  granting  charters  to  the  two  old  com- 
panies, and  to  inquire  into  the  state  and 
means  of  effecting  marine  insurance  in 
Great  Britain.  The  committee  held  its 
sittings  in  February  and  March,  1810. 
By  its  report  it  was  recommended  that 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  Royal  Ex- 
change and  London  Assurance  Corpora- 
tions under  the  charters  of  1720  should 
be  repealed,  but  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  were  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mons, because  the  fiouse  considered  that 
the  system  of  commercial  intelligence  at 
Lloyd's  had  been  established  there  by  the 
labor  of  half  a  century,  and  had  been 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
rendered  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  mercantile  world. 

The  Parliamentary  inquiry  ended  in  a 
victory  to  Lloyd's  which  was  the  real  sup- 
porter of  the  monopoly  of  the  two  com- 
panies.   This  monopoly  was  maintained, 


but  the  fierce  light  of  investigation  which 
during  the  discussion  was  thrown  upon 
Lloyd's,  led  to  the  discovery  of  various 
defects  io  its  internal  government.  A 
majority  of  the  members  shared  in  these 
views.  A  general  meeting  was  called  to- 
gether in  March,  181 1,  when  a  committee 
of  twenty-one  members  was  appointed  to 
consider  and  recommend  such  regulations 
as  In  their  opinion  might  tend  to  the  fu- 
ture good  management  of  the  concerns  of 
the  house.  This  committee  recommended 
that  the  committee  have  the  power  of 
appointing  agents  in  any  ports  or  places 
they  may  think  proper  under  such  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  as  their  legal  advis- 
ers mav  recommend,  and  that  the  names 
of  the  different  persons  acting  as  agents 
for  Llovd's  under  the  sanction  of  the  com* 
mittee  be  annually  published  with  the  list 
of  subscribers.  The  appointment  of  agents 
is  now  conducted  by  a  committee,  on  which 
are  representatives  of  the  Marine  Insur- 
ance Companies,  the  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciations of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and 
also  representatives  of  the  General  Ship- 
owners' Society.  This  committee  is  thus 
representative  of  all  interests  connected 
with  shipping.  The  committee  of  181 1 
also  arranged  that  a  deed  of  trust  should 
be  prepared  and  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Llovd's.  Thus  Lloyd's  was  partly 
reorganizeci.  It  had  been  proposed  at 
that  time  to  establish  at  Lloyd's  a  board 
for  settling  averages,  but  this  idea  was 
not  generally  approved.  Another  move- 
ment in  this  direction  about  fifteen  years 
later  also  failed,  but  gradually  the  aver- 
age adjuster  became  a  separate  and  rec- 
ognized profession,  although  some  mem- 
bers of  Lloyd's  can  still  recollect  the  time 
when  a  broker  was  expected  himself  to 
** state"  the  averages  he  had  to  collect. 
In  order  to  obtain  membership  of  Lloyd's, 
a  candidate  must  be  proposed  by  six 
members,  and  for  about  twenty  years  it 
has  been  required  that  a  candidate,  before 
his  name  is  submitted  to  the  committee 
for  ballot,  shall  make  a  deposit  of  at  least 
;£5,ooo  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  of  whom 
one  is  the  secretary  of  Lloyd's.  This  de- 
posit becomes  available  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  a  member  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions, and  is  used  under  the  control  of  the 
committee,  who  liquidate  his  liabilities. 
This  system  is  undoubtedly  of  great  ben- 
efit to  merchants  and  shipowners,  as  it 
affords  a  guarantee  of  security  for  all  in- 
surances effected  at  Lloyd's. 

We  have  seen  how  the  new  Marine  In- 
surance Company  of  1810  was  defeated  in 
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its  attempt  to  destroy  the  monopoly  of 
the  two  chartered  companies,  notwith- 
standing the  report  of  the  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  de- 
feat hindered  further  attempts  of  this 
nature  until  the  matter  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  N.  Rothschild  in  1824.  A  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act  granting^  the  monop 
oly  to  the  two  chartered  companies  was 
then  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
and  was  passed.  The  Alliance  British 
and  Foreign  Fire  and  Life  Assurance 
Company  had  already  been  formed,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  passing  of  this 
act  would  allow  marine  business  to  be 
undertaken  by  that  company;  but  when 
this  was  proposed,  Mr.  Natusch,  an  under- 
writer at  Lloyd's,  who  had  taken  shares 
in  the  Alliance  Company,  as  soon  as  the 
directors  announced  their  intention  of 
entering  upon  marine  insurance,  proceed- 
ed against  them  for  breach  of  the  original 
conditions  of  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween them  and  the  subscribers.  The 
plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict,  and  the*com- 
pany  was  forbidden  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  marine  insurance.  Mr.  Roths- 
child quietly  submitted  to  the  verdict. 
Leaving  the  tire  and  life  department  of 
the  Alliance  to  stand  as  before,  he  put  at 
its  side,  nominally  independent  of  it,  the 
Alliance  Marine  Insurance  Company. 
This  company  got  a  good  amount  of  pat- 
ronage mainly  from  what  sprang  from  the 
house  of  Rothschild,  and  the  other  emi- 
nent firms  who  joined  in  the  undertaking. 
Its  success  inspired  followers.  Within  a 
few  months  the  Indemnity  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  was  started.  In  1836,  af- 
ter an  interval  of  twelve  years,  the  Marine 
Insurance  Company  was  founded.  Ten 
years  previously  three  marine  insurance 
companies  were'  brought  out  in  the  north 
of  England  ^  the  Sunderland,  the  Tyne, 
and  the  Unanimous  of  South  Shields. 
The  first  two  perished  in  infancy,  the  last 
lived  till  1861.  In  1830,  the  General 
Maritime  Insurance  Company  was  start- 
ed in  London  by  some  merchants  and 
shipowners,  and  lasted  till  1848.  The 
Liverpool  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
launched  in  183 1,  had  to  be  wound  up  in 
1850. 

The  foundation  of  the  Marine  Insur- 
ance Companv  finished  the  era  of  success- 
ful joint  stocK  undertakings,  carrying  on 
the  business  of  marine  insurance.  There 
was  a  gap  between  the  starting  of  the 
Marine  in  1836  till  after  the  passing  of  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies*  Registration  Act 
in  1844.    With  this  act  there  was  laid  the 
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foundation  of  a  new  class  of  undertaking 
for  carrying  on  marine  insurance.  Many 
companies  were  started,  but  not  all  sur- 
vived. In  1859  the  Ocean  Marine  was 
established,  and  in  the  following  year 
three  new  companies  on  the  limited  lia- 
bility principle  —  the  London  and  Provin- 
cial, the  Thames  and  Mersey,  and  the 
Universal  were  founded.  The  British 
and  Foreign,  the  Commercial  Union,  and 
the  Union  Insurance  Companies  were 
founded  in  1863,  and  the  Home  and  Colo- 
nial and  Maritime  in  1864.  In  fact,  as 
Mr.  J.  T.  Danson,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
♦*The  Underwriting  of  1872,*' wrote :  "In 
1859  began  an  era  of  speculation  in  ma- 
rine insurance  which  is  not  yet  closed; 
and  which  it  were  well  if  those  who  are 
still  liable  to  lose  their  capital  would  look 
a  little  closer  into  the  history  of.  Many 
now  are  the  sufferers;  but  few  care  to 
parade  such  experience;  and  fewer  still 
—  though  keenly  alive- to  effects,  could 
say  anything  profitable  of  the  cause  of 
their  losses."  The  writer  then  enumer- 
ates the  marine  insurance  companies  that 
perished  between  the  years  1859  and  1865, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that,  so  far  from 
being  untoward,  the  failures  would  have 
been,  "under  ordinary  circumstances," 
even  more  numerous.  "The  companies 
now  surviving,"  he  continues,  "  were  in- 
debted for  much  of  their  early  growth  to 
special  circumstances  not  very  likely  to 
recur.  The  American  Civil  War  broke  out 
in  April,  1861 ;  it  soon  had  the  effect  of 
transferring  to  this  country  the  greater 
part  of  the  marine  insurance  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  previously  done  in  the  United 
States.  The  war  ended  in  1865 ;  but  the 
old  confidence  in  American  underwriters 
was  not  immediately  restored.  It  was  not 
till  1868  that  the  business  which  had  been 
driven  by  the  war  from  its  ordinary  chan- 
nels began  in  any  great  measure  to  return 
to  them.  Thus,  the  surviving  companies 
had  the  advantage,  for  some  years,  of  an 
enhanced  demand  for  marine  insurance  in 
this  country." 

Mr.  Danson  concludes  with  some  truth- 
ful remarks,  fully  justified  by  the,  on  the 
whole,  disastrous  results  of  joint-stock  en- 
terprise in  underwriting,  about  the  con- 
stant desire  of  shipowners  and  merchants 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  new  marine 
insurance  companies,  with  the  view  of 
lowering  premiums  through  competition. 
"Competition,"  says  the  widely  experi- 
enced writer,  "to  be  effectual,  must  be 
constant,  not  fitful,  and  limited  by  a  rea- 
sonable regard  to  the  actual  condition  of 
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the  busiaess,  not  inspired  by  the  wild 
avidity  of  the  mere  bandit.  Less  than 
ten  per  cent,  profit  will  hardly  justify  the 
rislcing  of  capital  in  such  a  business  as 
aoderwritin^.  But  if,  in  defence  of  an 
established  business,  less  must  be  taken, 
for  a  time,  it  will  be  so.  Company  A 
may  reduce  its  profits  and  its  dividends 
to  one-half  of  the  previous  rate,  say  to  ten 
per  cent.  This  putting  them  all  on  the 
same  level  will  bring  down  company  B  to 
a  dividend  of  one  per  cent.,  and  company 
C  to  an  annual  and  serious  loss  of  capital. 
Such  competition  cannot  last.  What  the 
insurer  should  aim  at,  as  being  the  most 
conducive  to  his  interest,  is  that  such 
competition  shall  be  maintained  as  will 
keep  down  premiums  to,  but  not  reduce 
them  t>elow,  the  point  at  which  they  yield 
a  fair  average  rate  of  profit.  To  go  lower 
is  to  insure  a  reaction,  sooner  or  later,  and 
to  disturb  the  basis  of  confidence  on 
which  all  sound  insurance  rests.  And  the 
competition  of  a  dozen  companies,  with 
the  aid  of  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's,  is 
quite  sufficient,  as  experience  has  proved, 
to  keep  it  from  rising  higher  on  an  average 
of  years."  The  principal  marine  insur- 
ance companies  of  London,  twenty*five 
in  number,  are  now  connected  with 
Lloyd's,  as  subscribers. 

Persona  not  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  somewhat  complex  organization  of 
Lloyd's  are  apt  to  confuse  "  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping" 
with  Lloyd's  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  Lloyd's  Register,  as  constituted 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  is  a  totally  distinct 
society,  with  a  separate  committee  and 
separate  executive,  although,  like  Lloyd's 
itself,  it  would  appear  to  have  originated 
in  the  necessity  for  reliable  information 
felt  by  the  underwriters  who  frequented 
the  cofiEee-house  of  £dward  Lloyd  two 
hundred  vears  ago.  The  early  frequent- 
ers of  Lloyd's  Co£Eee  House  in  Tower 
Street,  and  certainly  in  Lombard  Street, 
kept  ships'  lists  for  their  own  guidance ; 
nor  would  this  be  unnatural,  for  so  soon 
as  the  practice  of  insuring  ships  and  their 
cargoes  was  reduced  to  a  science,  means 
were  necessary  tc  ascertain  whether  the 
vessels  were  seaworthy,  and  what  were 
their  relative  qualifications.  The  mer- 
chant would  not  be  willing  to  embark  his 
cargoes  upon,  nor  the  underwriter  to  ven- 
ture his  risks  upon,  a  ship  without  being 
first  aware  of  her  fitness  for  the  duties 
required  of  her.  As  the  number  of  ves- 
sels increased,  so  must  the  demand  for 
shipping  registers  have  also  increased,  so 
that  all  interested  in  a  ship  could  form  a 


fair  Idea  of  her  capacities.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  these  ships'  lists  were  printed 
and  circulated  about  1726,  the  same  year 
as  saw  the  first  publication  of  Lloyd^s 
List,  A  register,  afterwards  known  as 
the  "  Underwriters'  Register "  or  the 
''Green  Book,"  was  established  in  1760. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  es- 
tablished and  supported  exclusively  by 
underwriters,  for  the  sole  use  of  those 
who  subscribed  to  it  and  were  members 
of  the  society.  A  surveyor  was  appointed 
in  1781,  if  not  before.  In  the  "  Register  " 
for  1797  is  printed  a  list  of  a  committee 
formed  for  conducting  the  afiEairs  of  the 
Society,  one  of  whom  was  the  chairman 
of  Lloyd's ;  and  probably  the  others  were 
also  members  of  Lloyd's.  The  meetings 
of  this  committee  were  held  at  Lloyd's 
CofiEee  House,  though  the  office  of  the 
**  Register  "  was  situated  at  a  different 
place. 

The  London  committee  held  that  Lon- 
don-built ships  were  much  superior  to 
those  built  in  northern  ports.  The  dis- 
satisfied shipowners  made  representa- 
tions, but,  failing  to  convince  the  commit- 
tee, in  1799  started  a  new  '*  Register  Book 
of  Shipping."  At  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury there  were  therefore  two  register 
books,  known  as  the  "  Green  Book,"  which 
was  the  underwriters',  and  the  "  Red 
Book,"  which  was  the  shipowners'  regis- 
ter. The  **  Green  Book  "  was  the  more 
popular,  since  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1800  it  had  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
subscribers,  and  the  **  Red  Book"  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Divided 
counsels  caused  both  registers  to  fall  into 
disrepute,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  was 
formed  which  sat  for  two  years.  In  1829 
the  •* Green  Book"  took  the  title  of 
'*  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,"  but  this 
did  not  help  its  financial  prospects,  for  in 
1833  both  registers  were  so  much  hurt  that 
it  was  not  expected  they  would  be  able  to 
carry  on  their  operations,  and  in  that  year 
it  was  determined  to  form  the  two  com- 
mittees into  a  joint  committeee,  and  to 
fuse  the  two  books  together.  The  first 
edition  of  **  Lloyd's  Register  of  Bntisli 
and  Foreign  Shipping"  was  issued  in 
1834,  and  the  classification  of  the  mercan- 
tile marine  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
large  committee  representative  of  all  the 
interests  concerned  ^  the  merchant,  un- 
derwriter, and  shipowner.  In  1845,  the 
"Liverpool  Register,"  which  was  com- 
menced in  1838,  was  amalgamated  with 
"  Lloyd's  Register."  No  further  change 
took  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  Soci- 
ety until  1863,  although  various  applica- 
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tjons  were  made  from  the  provinces  for 
admission  to  a  share  in  the  roanag;ement 
of  the  Society;  and  representatives  were 
admitted  from  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  the 
Wear,  Hull,  and  Bristol.  In  1883  the 
number  of  the  general  committee  was 
raised  from  forty-one  to  fifty;  the  addi- 
tional members  thus  created  being  dis- 
tributed among  the  outports,  the  increase 
being  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  relative 
strength  of  merchant,  shipowner,  and  un- 
derwriter. In  1886  the  "Liverpool  Reg- 
ister," known  as  the  "  Liverpool  Red 
Book/'  has  been  united  with  **  Lloyd's 
Register." 

When  vessels  get  into  distress  it  is 
often  necessary  to  discbarge  their  cargoes 
and  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  both 
vessels  and  goods.    To  superintend  this 
operation  it  is  often  customary  to  send 
from  this  country  a  special  agent,  on  be 
half  of  underwriters,  to  watch  over  their 
interests  and  to  give  technical  assistance 
and  advice  to  Lloyd's  local  agent.    These 
special  agents  are  usually  retired  captains 
of  the  mercantile  marine.    To  superintend 
the  despatch  of  these  agents  and  to  assist 
underwriters  in  all  cases  of  salvage,  the 
Salvage    Association   has  now  for  some 
years  been  in  existence,  which   is  con- 
nected with  Lloyd's,  but  has  a  separate 
committee     and    a    separate    executive. 
Much  good  work  has  been  done  by  this 
Association,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  interests  of  underwriters  are  now 
more  carefully  watched  in  all  quarters  of 
the   world   than   was   possible  one   hun- 
dred, fifty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago.    The 
consequence  is  that  the  underwriters  at 
Lloyd's,  by   having  to  bear  less  severe 
losses   than   was  formerly  the  case,  are 
now  able  to  insure  vessels  or  property  at 
lower  rates  than  formerly  and  a  great  ad- 
vantage has  accrued  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral.    The    existence  ^of  Lloyd's  has  a 
national  interest.     From  every  point  of 
view  it  is  of  enormous  importance.    As 
an  insurance  association  it  is  the  centre 
of  the  marine  insurance  of  the  world.    As 
the  machinery  for  the  collection  and  diffu- 
sion of  mercantile  intelligence  it  stands 
unrivalled,  and  together  with  its  affiliated 
associations  of  Lloyd's  Register  and  the 
Salvage   Association,   Lloyd's    forms  an 
enormous  organization  which,  throughout 
the  world,  has  no  rival  and  knows  00  jeal- 
ousy, but  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
public  and  to  bring  the  great  weight  of  an 
influential  corporation  to  the  aid  of  the 
preservation  of  life  and  propertv  from  the 
perils  of  the  sea.  H.  M.  HoziER. 
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"CAVALIY  Ura,**    BTC 

It  was  in  the  April  of  *8a  The  Royal 
Regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  which  formed 
part  of  the  British  forces  in  Afghanistan, 
was  split  up  •»  part  being  stationed  at 
Lundi  Kotal,  part  at  Jellalabad,  and  part 
at  Caubool  itself. 

Somehow  or  other  the  Cuirassiers  did 
not  seem  to  care  much  about  the  country 
of  the  ameer,  and  were  accustomed  to 
look  back  to  the  delights  of  Indian  life 
and  society,  very  much  as  old  people  look 
back  to  the  days  of  their  youth. 

The  men  hated  it  -^and  of  the  officers, 
why,  those  at  Caubool  envied  their  com* 
rades  at  Jellalabad,  because  they  were  a 
few  marches  nearer  to  India  and  civiliza* 
tion ;  while  those  quartered  outside  the 
fort  of  Jellalabad  envied  their  fellows  at 
Lundi  Kotal.  because  that  delectable  spot 
was  so  many  miles  nearer  to  Peshawur 
and  the  Kyber  Pass ;  and  the  officers  of 
the  Royal  Regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  thea 
lying  at  Lundi  Kotal,  were  thoroughly 
sick  of  the  place,  and  would  have  wel- 
comed any  change  of  quarters,  whether  it 
took  them  backward  or  forward. 

It  was  not  altogether  a  bad  kind  of 
place  —  thev  admitted  that;  it  was  cool, 
and  in  a  fairly  pleasant  situation,  with 
nothing  much  to  complain  of  except  the 
sand-flies,  which,  as  Scott  remarked  more 
than  once  to  Stephen  Slingsby,  whose 
tent  adjoined  his,  were  the  very  devil. 

And  there  were  frequent  excitements 
attending  the  intercourse  between  the 
occupants  of  the  British  camp  and  the 
gentry  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood 
For  instance,  one  night  the  Sbinwarries 
chanced  to  go  a-raiding  a  shade  too  oear 
the  British  outposts,  and  the  sentries 
promptly  had  a  shot  at  them  and  "pot- 
ted "  a  brace. 

The  following  morning  these  tnisdrabla 
were  traced  by  their  blood  to  the  village 
whence  they  came,  and  a  detachmeot  of 
troopers  was  sent  out,  and  their  bouses 
burned  over  their  heads— >  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  might  be  just  10  the  abstract, 
but  was  undeniably  bard  in  the  reality. 

Next  day  the  Shinwarries  took  their 
revenge,  and  lay  in  wait  for  a  camel-party 
returning  from  water;  thev  sliced  the 
drivers  neatly  in  halves  ana  took  entire 
charge  of  the  camels  —  nine  of  them. 

Naturally  enough,  the  officer  in  com* 
mand  of  the  British  camp  could  not  sian<^ 
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this  kind  of  Conduct ;  therefore  a  second 
party  of  retributive  revenue  went  out, 
several  towers  were  blown  up.  and  a  goodly 
number  of  crops  were  confiscated. 

But  would  the  war -loving  Afghans 
ouietly  submit  to  that?  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
When  morning  light  rose  again  upon  the 
British  camp,  it  was  found  that  all  the 
pipes  and  drinking-trnughs  which  supplied 
the  camp  with  water  had  been  smashed  — 
a  proceeding  which  left  the  commanding 
officer  no  alternative  but  to  seize  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Shinwarries,  who  were  flogged, 
and  made  to  pay  several  thousand  rupees 
by  way  of  indemnity. 

Of  course  all  these  little  interchanges 
of  attentions  were  to  a  certain  extent  ex- 
citing; yet  they  became  wearisome  in 
time,  an  J,  moreover,  big,  bronzed  Britons 
grew  weary  of  waging  unequal  war  against 
unimportant  tribes. 

**  It  r>  a  beastly  hole !"  exclaimed  Scott 
to  Slingsby  one  day.  "  I  vote  we  try  and 
get  a  ten  days'  leave  to  go  up  to  Jellalabad, 
and  look  up  the  fellows  there.  I  don't 
believe  we  shall  ever  get  any  further  than 
this  —  we  shall  just  dawdle  on  here  until 
the  war  is  over,  and  then  be  sent  back  to 
India  to  receive  a  medal  we  have  done 
nothing  to  earn." 

** Yes !  It  would  be  great  fun  to  go  on 
as  far  as  Jellalabad/'  answered  Slingsby 
willioaly  enouj^h.  "They  say  it's  no  end 
of  a  jolly  place.  I  suppose  we  should 
have  10  go  by  the  posttonga?" 

'*  Yes  ;  no  use  taking  it  out  of  our  own 
gees/'  Scott  answered.  "  I  shall  apply 
for  the  leave  at  once/' 

''So  shall  I,  though  I  don't  believe  I 
shall  get  it,"  said  the  other. 

However,  the  two  officers  did  obtain 
the  asked  for  leave,  partly  because  the 
commanding  officer  wanted  to  send  some 
important  letters  on  to  a  relative  of  his  at 
Jellalabad,  and  this  would  give  him  a  good 
chance  of  sending  them  in  greater  security 
than  by  a  post  tonga,  which  had  only  a 
native  driver  and  a  couple  of  Gezalekis 
for  escort.  So,  on  a  fine  and  clear  April 
morning,  Scott  (the  senior  subaltern  but 
one)  and  Slingsby  (a  lad  barely  twenty,  of 
under  a  year's  service)  found  themselves 
in  the  post-tonga  or  mail-cart,  which  ran 
from  Lundi  Khana  to  Jellalabad. 

The  journey  did  not  begin  auspiciously. 
The  tonga  was  minus  its  awning,  and  the 
early  start  caused  the  two  officers  to  miss 
their  breakfast  and  to  leave  Lundi  Khana 
^ith  no  more  provision  for  the  day  than  a 
little  bread  and  meat,  which  they  thrust 
hastily  into  their  bags  at  the  very  last 
tnoment. 


What  a  day's  journey  it  was  t  Owing 
to  the  want  of  the  awning,  and  being  ex- 
posed to  the  pitless  rays  of  a  burning  sun, 
they  soon  began  to  feel  the  heat  terribly, 
though  at  Dakkha,  where  the  horses  were 
changed,  they  had  a  few  minutes'  relief, 
and  managed  to  obtain  a  bottle  of  execra- 
ble soda-water  from  the  bazaar,  with  which 
to  wash  down  the  now  dry  and  tasteless 
bread  and  meat. 

And  what  a  road  it  was !  What  a  mock- 
ery to  give  the  name  of  road  to  such  a 
track  —  full  of  holes,  where  it  was  not 
strewn  with  big  stones,  and,  where  there 
were  neither  holes  nor  stones,  knee-deep 
in  sand,  so  that  when  the  two  Cuirassiers 
were  not  holding  on  like  grim  death  to  the 
cart  or  to  each  other,  lest  they  should  be 
shaken  to  pieces,  they  were  choked  and 
almost  blinded  with  sand.  By  the  time 
they  reached  Basawul,  they  were  well-nigh 
exhausted  from  the  combined  effects  of 
empty  stomachs,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
the  terrible  jolting  of  the  tonga.  For- 
tunately they  there  fell  in  with  several 
officers  of  a  native  regiment,  who  carried 
them  off  to  their  mess-tent,  where  they 
administered  iced  stilton  and  bread-and- 
butter,  food  for  the  gods  (if  the  gods 
chance  to  be  in  Afghanistan),  with  the  ad- 
dition of  an  iced  peg:,  which  acted  like  a 
charm,  and  made  men  of  them  again. 

There,  too,  they  exchanged  the  tonga 
for  one  which  had  its  awning  in  good 
order,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  journey  was 
made  in  less  misery. 

But,  all  the  same,  it  was  comfortless 
work  sitting  there,  bumping  and  jolting 
over  stones,  and  dragging  through  sand- 
banks with  only  a  coupie  of  Gezalekis  for 
escort,  and  with  a  native  driver  armed 
with  one  pistol, 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Scott,"  said  young 
Slingsby,  as  they  rattled  over  the  broken 
road,  **  1  don't  half  like  the  look  of  those 
beggars" — indicating  the  two  Gezalekis 
by  a  jerk  of  his  thumb.  **And  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  enemy  might  cut  our  throats 
and  rob  the  tonga  pretty  easily  at  any 
moment/' 

"They'll  have  to  do  target  for  double 
their  number  of  shots  first,"  answered 
Scott  grimly,  feeling  for  the  pair  of  six- 
chambered  pop-guns  which  had  been  be- 
side him  all  the  day. 

However,  half-adozen  of  the  enemy  did 
not  show,  and  as  the  shades  of  night  were 
closing  around,  they  safely  reached  their 
destination,  the  Cuirassiers'  camp  outside 
the  fort  of  Jellalabad. 

And  what  a  fuss  the  fellows  made  about 
them  I    There  was  iced  champagne  await- 
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iDj;  their  arrival,  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  me  to  write  a  line,  the  suoburnt 
noses  of  the  two  weary  passengers  had 
each  disappeared  within  a  huge  tumbler 
full  of  that  refreshing  beverajj^e. 

**  I'm  better  I  "exclaimed  Slingsby  grate* 
fully.  "  We've  had  a  beastly  journey.  I 
thought  we  should  never  get  here." 

"Fact  is,'*  exclaimed  Scott,  from  the 
depths  of  a  big  chair,  **poor  old  Baccy's 
been  in  a  devil  of  a  funk  the  whole  way. 
Had  an  idea  the  tonga  would  get  robbed 
and  our  throats  cut." 

"  More  unlikelv  things  have  happened," 
Dickson  laughed.  "  We  are  in  a  perpet- 
ual state  of  touch  and  go  in  this  pernicious 
country.  Sometimes  we  go  out  for  a 
prowl  at  night  —  across  the  river  to  the 
fields  on  the  other  side,  which  are  green 
and  comparatively  cool  —  but  one  always 
goes  with  a  feeling  that  there  may  be 
some  fanatical  beggar  of  a  Ghazi  lurking 
about,  ready  to  stick  a  knife  into  one's 
back.  It's  an  un restful  land  of  pilgrim* 
age,  no  mistake  about  it." 

"  Yes,  we  have  a  most  appropriate  hymn 
when  we  sing,  as  we  did  on  Sunday :  — 

Pilgrims  here  on  earth  and  strangers  — 
Dwelling  in  the  midst  of  foes." 

**  I  was  staying  with  a  married  sister  of 
mine  just  before  I  came  out,"  said  Slings- 
by. "She  lives  in  Lancashire.  All  the 
time  I  was  there  she  used  to  have  a  class 
of  Sunday-school  children  up  twice  a  week 
to  coach  them  in  the  hymns  for  some 
church  festival.  But  get  'em  to  sing '  Pil- 
grims'?  Bless  you,  not  a  bit  Of  it !  The 
little  beggars  used  to  shout  and  sing  with 
all  their  hearts  and  souls :  — 

Pilgrimes    here  —  on  ^  nearth    an'    stran  — 
GERSl 

How  I  used  to  laugh !  I  didn't  think  then 
that  the  next  time  I  should  hear  that 
hymn  would  be  in  Afghanistan." 

"We  don't  often  think  —  of  what  is 
coming,"  answered  Dickson,  with  a  cer- 
tain gravity.  "There  has  been  a  poor 
fanatical  devil  of  a  Ghazi,  who,  for  the 
last  week  or  two,  has  gone  daily  on  to 
Piper's  Hill,  and  danced  in  derision  at 
us.  But  be  was  brought  down  at  last  by 
a  clever  sergeant  in  the  garrison  at  five 
hundred  yards  — and  he  dances  no  more. 
'Pon  my  word,  I  felt  quite  sorry  for  him; 
but  he  didn't  think." 

Then  the  two  weary  ones  were  carried 
off  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  tub  ere  they 
dressed  for  mess.  It  was  a  good  time 
which  followed — the  country  round  was 
fairly  peaceful,  though  when,  after  saun- 


tering through  the  Fort  Bazaar  in  the 
early  morning  in  quest  of  odds  and  ends 
as  mementoes  of  the  city,  they  wished  to 
extend  their  peregrinations  to  the  city 
itself,  they  laughed  at  the  escort  of  half  a 
dozen  Gezalekis,  bearing  various  anti- 
quated matchlocks  and  carbines  and  dag- 
gers, which  had  to  be  provided  according 
to  brigade  orders. 

One  day  they  passed  through  the  city 
and  out  at  the  famous  Caubool  Gate, 
through  which  Dr.  Brydon  nearly  forty 
years  before  dragged  his  weary  and  ex- 
hausted limbs,  and  told  the  news  of  the 
cruel  fate  which  had  befallen  the  expedi- 
tion, of  which  he  was  the  sole  survivor,  at 
Jugdulluk.  Thence  their  way  lay  between 
pleasant  and  refreshing  fields,  till  they 
reached  the  ameer's  palace  and  garden,  a 
retreat  which  used  to  be  occupied  by  the 
ruler  of  Caubool  during  the  winter  months, 
the  climate  of  Jellalabad  being  more  mild 
than  that  of  Caubool,  and  the  place  itself 
secluded. 

Truly  they  found  it  a  lovely  sp<n.  Bab- 
bling streams  ran  through  the  gardens, 
kept  constantly  shaded  by  the  lofty  trees, 
the  foliage  of  which  joined  overhead.  All 
was  then  in  a  wild  state,  and  bad  the 
beauty  of  untended  Eastern  luxuriance. 
Parterres  and  flower-beds  alike  were 
masses  of  promiscuous  vegetation,  and 
only  gigantic  Wellingtonias  retained  any 
traces  of  having  once  been  cultivated,  and 
these  presented  a  formally  trim,  pyramidal 
outline.  But  there  were  roses  in  vast 
and  sweet  profusion,  and  jasmine  which 
loaded  the  air  with  perfume. 

The  palace  itself  consisted  of  two  blocks 
of  flimsy  wooden  buildings,  one  for  the 
ameer  and  one  for  his  followers.  These 
had  plastered  and  stuccoed  walls  of  a  style 
similar  to  the  tea  palaces  in  the  gardens 
at  Rosherville. 

The  four  officers,  Dickson,  Laurie, 
Scott,  and  Slingsby,  tramped  through  the 
empty  rooms,  their  heavy  boots  and  spurs 
echoing  and  jingling  among  the  crumbling 
walls  and  torn  casements.  They  saw 
from  a  verandah  at  the  back  of  the  pal- 
ace, the  house,  carefully  enclosed  in  a 
garden,  where  the  great  Eastern  potentate 
had  kept  the  many  partners  of  bis  joys 
and  sorrows. 

On  the  roof  whence  many  a  dark  eyed 
Eastern  houri  had  touched  the  lute  for 
her  lord's  pleasure  were  no  graceful  forms, 
no  sound  of  silver-stringed  lutes,  but  ia 
place  of  them  the  tightly  garbed  aod 
stiffiy  braced  figures  of  half  a  dozen  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  who  were  smoking  their  clay 
pipes  and   inscribing  their    unhallowed 
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■poB  viib  wUcb  Bad  oooc  bcra 


**  It  really  b  too  bad,*  Scott  monavred 
to  Dicksoo,  aa  tli«T  reached  the  rool, 
after  the  rank  and  file  had  salatcd  aod 
IQ tabled  dovo  the  cranky  suirs.  **  Look 
here — on  the  very  walls,  within  which  it 
OGce  was  oothio*  less  than  death  for 
aiao*s  foot  to  tread  — 

•••Tomnir    Atkins,   No.    3   Company, 
440th  Foot. 
Aod  here— 


Jane  Gobbins, 
The  Manor  House, 

Newby,  Yorkshire, 

England. 


The  rose  is  red,  Ae  violet's  blue. 
The  pink  is  sweet,  and  so  are  yoa 
Aod  tme  is  he  that  sends  yoa  this, 
So  when  we  meet  well  have  a 


'  Private  John  Smart,  Rojral  Regiment  of 

Coirassiers.' 

Now  isn't  that  too  cool  ?  And  that  limb 
of  evil.  Smart,  of  G  troop,  eh  ?  " 

**  Poor  beggar,'*  returned  Dickson,  sigh- 
iog.  **Yoa  know  he  was  one  of  those 
drowned  io  the  accident  in  the  river  here, 
don't  you?" 

«*  No,"  in  a  shocked  tone.  **  I  hadn't  the 
least  idea  of  it  Poor  Sarah  Jane  Gab- 
bins  ! " 

Thus  reminded,  they  went  —  after  they 
had  been  to  visit  the  remains  of  the  can- 
tonments of  the  42nd  and  thence  to  Com- 
memoration Hill,  where  the  gallant  44tb 
made  their  last  stand  and  were  slain  to  a 
man  —  to  the  English  cemetery,  where 
they  saw  the  great  grave  fifty  feet  long,  in 
which  lie  the  bodies  of  the  thirty-five  or 
forty  men  drowned  in  the  Caubool  River. 
It  was  a  huge  mound,  on  the  outside  of 
which  was  traced  in  large  white  stones 
the  rude  inscription  — 

X.  HUBS. 

Hard  by  were  the  graves  of  the  Cuiras- 
siers who  had  met  the  same  fate,  and  ac- 
cording to  regulation,  two  open  graves 
ready  to  be  filled  at  a  moment's  notice, 
painfully  suggestive  of  that  part  of  the  ser- 
vice for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  which  says, 
"In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

So  in  sightseeing  and  in  friendly  In- 
tercourse the  ten  days  of  leave  passed 
over,  and  Scott  and  Slingsby  had  to  take 
their  dreary  journey  back  to  Lundi  Kotal 
by  the  post-tonga.  Never  before  had 
Scott  taken  leave  of  any  of  his  brother 
officers  so  unwtlllogiy,  and  poor  young 
Slingsby  was  quite  pathetic  over  it. 


I     **  I've  got  a  sort  of  preseotiiiient,'*  said 

I  he,  when  one  or  two  of  those  whom  they 

I  were  leaving  behind  chaffed  him  a  little 

,  for  being  down  in  the  month,  **  that  the 

blessed  old    tonga  won*t    make  a  safe 

joameythis  time.    I  don't  know  how  it 

is,  bat  I  cannot  shake   the  impression 

off." 

'^Oh,  nonsense ;  it  isn*t  as  if  it  was  the 
tonga  further  front,"  a  man  laughed* 

**  I  hope  you'll  get  there  all  safe,  and 
find  your  presentiment  a  wrong  one. 
Well,  good  bye.  Good-bye,  Scott,  old 
man.    God  bless  you  both." 

**  Let's  give  them  a  cheer,"  called  out  a 
yoong  subaltern  gaily. 

A  ringing  cheer  rose  upon  the  morning 
air,  tfod  away  the  tonga  went  at  a  full 
galop  rattling  over  the  broken  road,  and 
jolting  its  occupants  one  against  another 
in  a  way  which  made  the  little  group  of 
officers  fairly  shout  with  laughter. 

**Poor  beggars,"  said  one  of  them; 
**bot  I  should  think  twice,  I  know,  before 
I  went  a  whole  day's  journey  in  such  a 
concern  as  that." 

That  day  the  post-tonga  running  be* 
tween  Jellalabad  and  Lundi  Kotal  was 
attacked,  and  the  native  driver  with  his 
pistol  and  the  Gexaleki  escort  ran  for  their 
lives,  leaving  the  two  officers  to  fight  it 
out  with  about  a  score  of  the  enemy. 

Scott's  keen  eyes  took  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance,  and  with  a  word  to  Slingsby 
to  stick  close  to  him,  he  fired  a  couple  of 
shots,  and  sprang  into  a  place  which 
afforded  good  vantage  ground,  between 
a  couple  of  huge  boulders  jutting  out 
from  the  bank,  beneath  which  the  road 
ran. 

**  No  use  attempting  to  fight  a  score 
of  those  beggars  io  the  open,"  he  mut- 
tered to  his  comrade.  **  Here  we  have 
just  a  chance,  for  they  can  only  get  at  us 
one  at  a  time." 

**  I've  potted  five  of  the  devils,"  Scott 
muttered  to  Slingsby  with  a  grim  laugh. 
*'  I  wonder  what  they'll  do  next," 

It  seemed  to  the  two  Cuirassiers  that 
the  enemy  was  having  a  consultation. 
Then,  after  an  hour  or  so  of  suspense, 
and  another  attempt  to  dislodge  them  — 
as  vain  as  the  first  had  been,  having  only 
the  effect  of  placing  another  of  the  Shin- 
warries  Aors  de  combat — the  two  soldiers 
heard  sounds  as  of  wounded  men  being 
cautiously  moved;  and  presently  the  rum- 
bling of  the  tonga-wheels  over  the  broken 
and  stony  roacT  told  them  as  plainly  as 
words  could  have  done  that  the  natives 
were  off  with  their  booty. 
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Scott  stepped  cautiously  round  the  side 
of  the  boulder,  and  peered  after  the  re- 
treating party,  through  the  now  rapidly 
gathering  gloom  of  night. 

"  They're  all  gone,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Til 
just  send  a  couple  of  shots  after  them  for 
luck." 

**I  wouldn't,"  urged  the  junior  —  but 
the  words  came  too  late;  the  sharp  report 
of  Scott's  revolver  rang  upon  the  air,  fol- 
lowed by  an  agonized  yell  from  the  retreat- 
ing Afghans.  Scott  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  extreme  satisfaction. 

**  Now  let  us  run  for  it ;  thev*ll  be  back 
in  an  hour  or  so  with  the  whole  tribe,  and 
would  contrive  to  smoke  us  out  somehow, 
if  we  stayed  here,  as  sure  as  eggs  are 
eggs." 

So  they  ran. 

But  it  was  hard  work.  They  were  well- 
nigh  tired  out  by  the  long  drive  in  the 
jolting  tonga,  and  by  the  suspense  and 
tension  of  the  last  hour. 

However,  on  they  plunged,  stumbling 
over  stones  in  the  darkness,  now  falling 
headlong  as  they  stepped  into  deep  holes 
or  ruts,  now  dragging  their  weary  limbs 
through  sandbanks,  now  tripping  up  over 
the  carcase  of  some  dead  horse  or  camel, 
and  then  —  **  By  Jove,  we  have  lost  the 
track,"  Scott  exclaimed  ruefully. 

Slingsby  sank  down  upon  the  ground 
with  a  groan. 

"  It's  no  use,  Scott,  I'm  done  —  I  can't 
go  a  yard  further,"  be  said  desperately. 
*M  think  the  sun  got  at  my  head  a  bit 
taday ;  I've  seen  nothings  the  last  hour  or 
more.  You  get  on  and  do  the  best  you 
can  for  yourself.  You  can  send  some 
fellows  out  to  look  me  up,  if  vou  get  in." 

**  Stuff  and  nonsense,  old  man ;  what 
rubbish  are  you  talking?"  Scott  cried 
cheerily.  '*  You  are  knocked  up  a  little, 
and  no  wonder;  but  as  to  leaving  you,  it's 
simply  absurd.  1  don't  know  where  we 
are,  and  if  I  chanced  to  get  io  myself,  I 
shouldn't  have  the  least  idea  how  to  direct 
any  one  to  find  you.  Take  a  pull  at  this, 
and  we'll  have  another  trv  to  find  the  track 
and  get  in.    We  cannot  be  far  from  camp 


n 


now. 

He  handed  his  flask  to  the  lad  as  be 
spoke,  and  then,  when  they  had  rested  for 
an  hour  or  more,  he  hoisted  him  on  to  his 
feet  and  half  coaxed,  half  chaffed  him  into 
trying  to  go  on  again. 

^  I  do  wish  you  would  leave  roe  and 
make  the  best  of  your  own  chance,"  the 
lad  groaned. 

**  Stuff  and  nonsense  1"  —  keeping  bis 
hand  fast  under  his  arm  and  helping  bim 
along. 


**  It's  so  senseless  aacrificing  two  lives 
where  one  would  do,"  Slingsby  urged. 

**What  rot  you  talkl  —  whose  life  is 
going  to  be  sacrificed  ?  Sacrificed  indeed 
—  just  because  your  head  has  been  a  trifle 
touched  by  the  sun !  What  melodramatic 
rot  you  youngsters  do  go  in  for,  in  spite 
of  all  your  competitive  book-learning  stuff 
we  hear  so  much  about  nowadays!  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is.  Baccy,  that  blessed 
new  system  has  left  no  grit  in  any  of 
you  fellows.  There's  a  sight  too  much 
of  every*roan-for*himself  tone  about  the 
army  now,  without  our  starting  it  in  a  re- 
spectable old  regiment  like  the  Cuiras- 
siers. Why,  my  dear  lad,  if  I  deserted 
you  now,  I  should  deserve  to  be  hounded 
out  of  society  for  the  rest  of  my  days.** 

But  Slingsby,  poor  lad,  bad  never  been 
of  a  particularly  robust  build,  and  his  coo* 
stitution,  weakened  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  effort  of  getting  into  the  service, 
had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  ener- 
vating Indian  climate,  and  he  proved  to 
be  so  utterly  exhausted  that,  drag  and 
pull,  or  urge  and  coax  as  he  would,  Scott 
found  there  was  no  way  of  getting  him  a 
step  further,  unless  he  turned  himself  into 
a  **  gee-gee  "  for  the  occasion. 

**  Here,  get  on  my  back,"  he  said  -»  and 
Slingsby,  too  weary  to  resist,  obeyed  bim, 
and  thus  they  stumbled  on  a  little  way 
further. 

But  it  was  of  no  use.  It  would  have 
been  as  much  as  any  strong  man  io  per- 
fect health,  without  anything  to  encumber 
his  powers,  could  have  done  to  bold  his 
own  against  the  difficulties  of  the  road 
that  night ;  and  handicapped  as  Scott  was 
by  the  charge  of  the  worn-out  lad,  and  the 
fact  that  they  had  lost  the  track,  he  was 
simply  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt, 
at  least  until  dawn  broke  over  the  eastern 
skj*.  It  began  to  grow  horribly  cold,  yet* 
chilled  to  the  bone  as  both  were,  Scott 
would  not  have  dared  to  run  the  risk  of 
lighting  a  fire,  had  materials  for  doing  so 
been  to  band,  which  they  were  not.  There- 
fore  he  dragged  Slingsby  close  under  the 
scanty  shelter  afforded  by  a  big  stone, 
over  which  he  bad  come  such  a  cropper 
as  to  determine  that  a  longer  struggle 
would  be  worse  than  useless,  and,  putting 
his  arm  round  him,  to  give  him  all  the 
warmth  and  rest  possible  under  the  cir* 
cumstances,  ventured  to  fill  and  light  his 
pipe. 

Young  Slingsby  promptly  went  to  sleep, 
and  Scott  puffed  away,  warming  his  fin- 
gers at  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  every  now  aod 
again,  wishing,  as  be  thought  over  the 
events  of  the  day,  that  be  bad  been  able 
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to  pot  one  or  two  more  of  the  agreeable 
geotlemen  who  had  placed  them  ia  this 
pleasant  situatioa. 

The  pipe  went  out  by-and-by,  and  Scott 
filled  it  anew.  What  a  good  thing  baccy 
was,  he  thought,  aad  what  a  pity  the  poor 
lad  sleeping  so  heavily  upon  his  shoulder 
could  not  avail  himself  of  its  comfort! 
They  called  him  Baccy  in  the  regiment, 
because  he  never  had  been  able  to  master 
the  noble  art  of  smoking.  Poor  young 
Baccy!  Scott  had  liked  the  lad  im- 
mensely from  the  first  day  he  joined.  It 
is  probable  that  had  he  been  able  just 
then  to  get  speech  of  the  so-called  Army 
Reformers — those  who  have  put  book- 
learning  in  a  superior  place  to  the  training 
of  bone  and  muscle  — those  wise  gentle- 
men might  have  experienced  a  new  sensa- 
tion. 

He  was  still  puffing  slowly  at  bis  pipe, 
and  young  Slingsby  sliH  slept  heavily, 
when,  suddenly,  there  was  a  terrific  howl 
within  a  few  yards  which  caused  the  sleep- 
ing lad  to  spring  up,  shaking  violently  in 
every  limb. 

'*  Good  God,  Scott  I  What's  that  ?  "  he 
cried. 

^* Nothing,  nothing;  go  to  sleep  again," 
Scott  answered  soothingly. 

''It  mast  be  a  jackal,"  Slingsby  per- 
sisted. 

"  Oh,  no ;  only  a  hyena  after  some  dead 
borse  or  camel  lying  about !  *' 

''But  it  wasn't  the  least  bit  Mke  a  hye- 
na," Slingsby  objected,  as  Uie  howls  rang 
oot  again  upon  the  stiUness  of  the  night 
air.  "  It*s  a  jackal,  and  jackals  are  beastly 
thiofrs —  worse  than  wolves." 

"NonseoMf!"  Scott  laughed.  *'Go  to 
sleep." 

"  1  can't  sleep  with  that  brute  prowUng 
aboQt.  Strike  a  light,  Scott.  I  believe 
it's  close  to  us." 

Thus  bidden,  Scott  struck  a  match, 
holding  it  up  so  that  the  feeble  flame 
should  cast  its  rays  as  far  as  possible; 
and  sure  enough  there,  through  the  dark- 
ness, a  yard  or  two  in  front  of  them,  were 
two  great  angry  gleaming  eyes. 

"Where's  my  revolver?"  muttered 
Slingsby,  trying  to  free  his  arm. 

The  older  man  caught  his  wrist. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  firel"  he 
cried.  **  Do  you  want  a  hundred  or  two 
of  those  miserable  villagers  down  upon 
us  ?  The  brute  probably  won't  come  near 
us,  whatever  it  is ;  and,  if  it  does,  it  will 
^  time  enough  to  fire  then,  if  a  stone 
won't  settle  it.^ 


As  he  spoke,  he  picked  up  a  stone, 
which  he  sent  flying  in  the  direction  where 
the  eyes  had  been.  There  was  the  sound 
of  a  thud,  it  having  chanced  to  hit  the 
brute,  followed  by  a  terrific  howling  and 
growling. 

"  He  will  keep  clear  of  us  for  the  pres- 
ent," observed  Scott,  with  satisfaction. 

They  subsided  into  silence  once  more; 
but  though  after  a  while  Scott  fell  asleep 
with  his  head  resting  against  the  big 
stone,  Slingsby  had  been  too  thoroughly 
awakened  to  close  his  eyes  again  that 
night,  and  he  lay  very,  very  still  and 
watchful,  his  hand  on  his  revolver,  ready 
to  fire  at  a  moment's  notice.  True,  the 
howling  had  ceased,  and  all  was  pro- 
foundly still.  Then  his  straining  ears 
heard  a  rustling  and  a  sniffing  at  some 
short  distance,  as  if  the  jackal,  hyena,  or 
whatever  the  brute  with  the  glaring  eyes 
might  chance  to  be,  were  smelling  his 
way  towards  them.  Nearer  and  nearer  it 
came,  receded,  grew  closer  still.  Siings- 
by's  heart  began  to  beat  furiously,  and  he 
levelled  his  revolver.  Then  he  felt  hot 
breath  upon  his  face,  felt  the  brute's  feet 
resting  upon  Ms  leg,  saw  the  gleam  of 
the  glaring  eyes  just  before  him,  and^ 
fired! 

Bang  I  The  animal,  with  a  fierce  howl, 
rolled  over  upon  Scott's  outstretched  legs, 
and  lay  there  panting  its  last. 

"What  the  devil  is  it?"  Scott  de- 
maoded,  waking  with  a  start,  and  trying 
to  shake  himself  free  of  the  dead  weight. 

"  It's  that  brute  of  a  jackal,"  Slingsby 
answered.  "  I  felt  his  hot  breath  on  my 
face,  or  I  shouldn't  have  fired." 

"  The  deuce  you  did  !  I  wish  he'd  get 
off  my  legs,  the  brute,"  Scott  said,  drag- 
ging one  leg  from  under  the  now  dead 
animal  by  an  effort.  "  I  hope  the  row 
won't  bring  a  pack  of  Shinwarries  down 
upon  us.    Let  us  keep  quiet." 

In  silence  they  waited,  but  apparently 
the  report  of  the  revolver  had  not  done 
more  than  awake  the  echoes,  for  no  na- 
tives, friendly  or  otherwise,  appeared  upon 
the  scene. 

And  at  last  the  first  faint  streaks  of 
dawn  began  to  light  up  the  sky,  and  they 
were  able  to  take  their  bearings. 

"  Why,  there's  the  blessed  old  camp ! " 
cried  Scott  with  a  laugh,  pointing  to  the 
show  of  canvas  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
away.  Then,  looking  down  at  their  feet, 
"Why,  Baccy,  you  awful  young  duffer, 
you've  shot  old  Growl,  the  colonePs  col* 
liyr 
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From  BUckwoo<Fs  Maicsame. 
PRINCIPAL  TULLOCH. 


There  are  almost  as  many  di£Eerent 
ways  of  dying  as  of  living.  Some  men 
steal  away  out  of  life,  unobserved  save  bv 
the  little  circle  that  surrounds  their  bed. 
Some  go  when  the  world  has  already  for- 
gotten their  names,  and  learned  to  do 
without  them.  But  of  some  the  fall  is 
like  that  of  a  great  tree,  rending  the  very 
face  of  nature ;  or  like  a  tower  standing 
foursquare  to  all  the  winds,  until  in  a  mo- 
ment, with  a  crash  like  thunder,  it  has 
fallen  and  left  ruin  around.  Such  a  sud- 
den fall,  so  great,  so  startling,  involving  a 
catastrophe  both  private  and  public,  has 
inst  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  us.  Our 
last  number  contained  one  word  —  there 
was  no  possibility  of  more — to  record 
the  loss  which  Scotland  had  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Principal  Tulloch.  It  is  now 
time  to  attempt  a  fuller  record  of  what 
the  country  and  his  friends  have  lost. 
The  first  natural  tears  have  been  shed. 
The  soft  covering  of  the  snow,  that  made 
a  mantle  and  shroud  alike  for  him  when 
he  was  laid  in  his  grave,  in  the  city  which 
was  as  much  his  as  if  be  had  been  the 
prince  archbishop  of  former  days,  has 
already  given  way  to  the  more  lasting  and 
gentler  covering  of  the  sod,  that  kindly 
cloak  of  nature  over  all  tearings  asunder; 
and  we  can  now  look  at  the  life  that  is 
over  as  at  a  completed  thing,  a  chapter  in 
the  records  of  the  ages  which  nothing  can 
interfere  with  more.  A  very  short  period 
—  a  few  weeks  —  are  enough  to  establish 
this  perspective,  and  round  our  little  lives 
into  that  perfection  which  belongs  only  to 
those  things  which  are  past. 

There  is  not  much  scope  for  ambition 
or  worldly  advancement  in  the  position  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  Church.  Those 
homely  endowments  which  her  enemies 
would  so  fain  take  from  her  are  small. 
If  they  maintain  a  simple  level  of  comfort 
in  the  many  corners  of  the  land  where  no 
voluntary  system  can  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain, without  extraneous  aid,  the  services 
of  an  educated  clergy,  yet  the  prizes  open 
to  ecclesiastical  ambition  in  Scotland  are 
almost  non-existent.  There  is  no  digni- 
fied and  wealthy  leisure  within  the  minis- 
ter's possibilities,  to  make  up  for  poor 
pay  and  a  laborious  life  on  the  lower  lev- 
els. The  best  the  Church  can  do  for  her 
successful  sons  is  no  better,  in  point  of 
pecuniary  recompense,  than  many  a  sim- 
ple rectory  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed, 
carrying  no  distinction  at  all.  It  is  won- 
derful to  think  upon  how  little  the  modest 
honors  of  the  Church  and  universities  of 


Scotland  are  upheld.  The  appointment 
held  by  Dr.  Tulloch  is  one  of  those  where 
the  dignity  is  greatest  and  the  emoluments 
smallest.  He  has  held  it  for  a  long,  al- 
most unexampled,  period;  for  it  is  a  very 
rare  thing  for  such  preferment  to  be  won 
at  an  early  age.  His  whole  life,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  spent  in  that 
position^ in  the  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  which  colleges  better  endowed 
have  made  a  problematical  rule. 

John  Tulloch  was  born  in  1823,  10  the 
manse  of  Tibbermuir  near  Perth,  the  eld- 
est of  a  minister's  family,  and  predestined 
to  the  hereditary  office  in  the  Church,  in 
a  day  when  that  succession  was  more 
usual  than  now.  He  was  one  of  a  stal- 
wart pair  of  twins,  a  roost  notable  proof 
that  the  double  birth  implies  no  impairing 
of  vigor,  since  the  noble  physical  structure 
of  both  these  sons  of  the  manse  almost 
gave  them  a  right  to  be  numbered  in  the 
race  of  the  sons  of  the  giants.  An  early 
contemporary  speaks  of  his  own  boyish 
pranks  in  company  with  the  yoanger  of 
the  two;  but  adds  that  John  was  too 
much  occupied  with  his  books  to  share  in 
their  exploits ;  which  is  a  little  burprising, 
for  Principal  Tulloch  was  always  a  lover 
of  the  open  air,  and  of  everything  natural 
and  manly.  His  primary  education  was 
had  partially  at  the  Madras  College,  St. 
Andrews,  his  connection  with  bis  future 
habitation  thus  dating  from  his  earliest 
years.  Half  a  century  ago,  the  sturdy 
lads  who  streamed  out  and  in  of  that 
modest  centre  of  learning  probably  looked 
much  the  same  as  they  do  now,  with  ruddy 
cheeks  brightened  by  the  northern  sea- 
breezes,  and  tawny  hair  all  flying  in  the 
gusts  from  the  east.  East  or  west,  save 
that  the  sea  is  wilder  and  dashes  upon 
the  rocks  with  a  more  exhilarating  vigor 
when  it  comes  from  the  sharper  eastern 
skies,  little  matters  to  those  urchins, 
**  hardy,  bold,  and  wild,"  as  befits  the  chil- 
dren of  the  northern  coasts,  bred  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea.  And  no  better  ex- 
ample could  be  of  the  Saxon  Scot,  with  a 
touch  of  the  Scandinavian  in  his  blood, 
than  the  large-limbed,  yellow-haired  boy, 
with  big,  well-opened  eyes  not  notouched 
by  dreams,  who  came  with  his  satchel  aod 
his  books  from  the  Perthshire  manse,  in- 
tent upon  making  something  of  his  life. 
At  fourteen  he  had  done  with  the  Madras 
College,  and  was  entered  at  the  university 
—  to  our  ideas  at  an  age  very  inappropri- 
ate to  the  graver  studies  carried  on  there. 
But  the  system  of  Scottish  academical 
teaching,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain, 
was  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the  cooQ- 
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try  io  this  respeci,  and  provided  for  boy 
students   in  a  way  much  naodified  nowa- 
days by  the  influence  of  English  ideas. 
The  curriculum  was  long,  running  over  as 
many  years  as  the  public  school  and  uni- 
versity combined   occupy  oo    the   other 
side  of  the  Tweed ;  but  no  Eton  boy  of 
fourteen  could  have  the  same  sense  of  the 
importance  and  gravity  of  his  work  which 
a  lad  of  the  same  age,  supposing  him  to 
have  any  genuine  vocation,  must  have  ex- 
perienced when  he  put  on  the  red  gown 
of  the   St.  Andrew's  student  of  '*arts," 
and  betook  himself  to  the  lecture-room 
where  he  was  addressed  as  a  young  man. 
And  the  independence  of  these  youths  was 
00  mere  matter  of  feeling.     It  has  been 
said  that  young  John  Tulloch  cost  his 
father^  nothing  from  the  time  he  entered 
the    university.      Such    an    achievement 
seems  almost  impossible,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  scholarships 
which  a  clever  boy  may  gain  at  school 
are,  or  at  that  time  were,  non-existent  in 
the  north,  and  that  independence  meant 
nothing  less  than  continuous  and  remu- 
nerated work  during  all  these  early  years. 
He  completed  his  studies  in  what  are 
called  the  arts  classes  .by  gaining  one  of 
the  chief  distinctions  in  the  gift  of  the 
university  —  the  Gray  prize  for  an  essay 
on  **The  Civil  Institutions  of  Rome;'* 
and  began  the  more  special  studies  of  his 
profession  in  the  venerable  old  College  of 
St.  Mary's,  where  he  was  to  spend   the 
greater  part  of  his  life.    But  whether  some 
favorite  professor  attracted   him  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Forth,  or  whether  other 
circumstances  led  to  that  migration,  those 
studies  were  completed  in  Edinburgh.    In 
the  year,  1844,  returning  to  his  native  dis- 
trict io  order  to  begin  the  work  of  his 
life,  be  entered  the  probationary  order 
of  the  Scotch  ministry  by  receiving  the 
license   to  preach  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Perth ;  immediately  after  which   he  was 
made  assistant  in  the  Old  Church  of  Dun- 
dee, an  office  corresponding  to  that  of 
curate  in  the  Church  of  England,  except 
Yo  so  far  that  it  may  be  held  by  a  proba- 
tioner not  yet  entered  into  orders,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  dispensing  the  sa- 
craments of  the  Church— a  degree  less 
than  that  of  deacon.     He  did  not,  how- 
ever, hold  this  secondary  position  long, 
being   ordained    to    one    of    the    parish 
churches  in  that  town  after  a  brief  novi- 
tiate.   And  then  the  best  piece  of  good 
fortune  io  all  his  life  befell  the  young  min- 
ister.    He  married  Miss  Hindmarsh  —  a 
young  lady  whose  youth  had  been  spent 
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like  his  own  in  Perth  or  its  neighborhood, 
and  whom  he  must  have  known  from  his 
childhood.  A  more  perfect  marriage  never 
was,  nor  perhaps,  according  to  the  rules 
of  prudence,  a  more  incautious  one.  He 
was  twenty-two  and  she  nineteen,  and  all 
their  fortune  was  the  small  stipend  of  Dr. 
Maclauchlan's  **  helper,"  with  some  little 
country  living  to  follow  when  Providence 
should  please.  The  boy  and  girl  began 
their  little  housekeeping  together  in  Dun- 
dee, where  be  had  all  the  parish  work  to 
do,  and  she  very  soon  the  cares  of  a  rap- 
idly filling  nursery;  but  the  young  wife 
brought  to  the  common  stock  gifts  that 
are  better  than  fortune,  —  the  disposition 
which  brings  good  out  of  everything,  a 
cheerful  temper  that  nothing  could  dis- 
turb, a  soothing  and  healing  presence, 
which  to  the  husband  —  himself  impetu- 
ous, hot-tempered,  and  sensitive,  apt  to 
feel  keenly  all  the  slights  of  life  and  ca- 
prices of  fortune  —  were  precious  beyond 
all  estimate.  I  know  few  details  of  this 
young  life  at  Dundee.  There  was  no 
doubt  many  a  struggle  in  it;  but  there 
were  youth,  and  love,  and  boundless  hope 
—  and  doubtless  it  was  as  happy  as  it  was 
laborious,  and  courageous,  and  poor.  It 
was  broken  by  one  holiday,  of  a  kind 
which  after  occurred  not  unfrequently  in 
his  life  ^  a  vacation  caused  by  the  tem- 
porary breaking  down  of  his  health.  He 
went  to  Germany  to  recover,  and  there 
learned  that  language  so  indispensable  to 
the  philosophical  inquirer.  He  used  to 
say  in  after  times  that  no  one  could  learn 
a  language  —  that  is  to  say,  have  a  mind 
sufficiently  free  and  at  leisure  for  all  the 
horrors  of  grammar  — after  twenty-five. 
He  was  under  this  age  when  he  achieved 
German;  and  it  was,  I  think,  the  only 
foreign  language  of  which  he  could  ever 
make  easy  colloquial  use. 

It  was  some  time  after,  that,  having  at- 
tained the  ripe  age  of  five-and-twenty,  he 
was  presented  to  the  rural  parish  of  Ket- 
tins,  in  Perthshire  —  a  living  in  the gittof 
the  crown.  It  was  a  delightful  change  to 
the  young  couple  and  their  babies,  after 
Dundee ;  and  no  one  could  hear  Dr.  Tul- 
loch, in  after  life,  speak  of  this  quiet  little 
place  without  perceiving  the  loving  recol- 
lection he  had  carried  with  him  of  its 
rustic  tranquillity  and  peace.  He  was 
released  from  the  cares  and  contentions 
of  the  town,  from  the  pain  of  beholding 
privations  and  troubles  which  he  could 
not  adequately  help,  and  all  those  miseries 
of  the  crowd  which  a  clergyman  cannot 
escape.    The  quiet  of  his  country  manse 
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was  as  balm  to  bis  soul.  He  bad  time  to 
think,  aod  time  to  begin  another  kind  of 
work  which  bad  been  wooing  him,  but 
which  wanted  retirement,  and  reading,  and 
leisure.  There  was  no  bustle  in  Kettins 
to  distract  bis  thoughts.  His  parochial 
work,  in  its  simplicity,  was  a  pleasure  and 
refreshment  to  him,  and  the  poor  folk,  with 
all  their  humors,  an  endless  interest. 
Through  all  his  life  afterwards  he  missed 
the  cottages ;  the  ploughmen,  to  whom  he 
would  fling  a  kindly  greeting,  in  his  large, 
roupd,  mellow  voice,  as  he  passed  the  cor* 
ner  of  the  field  ;  the  women  at  the  doors, 
always  the  better  of  a  word  from  the  min- 
ister. But  when  be  went  into  his  little 
study,  which  watchful  love  kept  in  all 
quietness  and  peace,  the  other  vocation, 
which  had  been  waiting  for  him,  began  to 
open  to  the  young  man.  The  time  was 
approaching  for  that  romantic  periodical 
emulation,  if  anything  that  concerns  the- 
ology in  its  abstrusest  aspect  can  be  called 
romantic,  the  competition  for  the  Burnett 
prize,  —  a  thing  unique  among  intellectual 
contests,  and  which,  in  a  few  years  more,* 
ought  to  be  coming  round  again.  It  is 
just  a  century  since  it  was  first  instituted 
by  a  benevolent  but  perhaps  eccentric 
merchant  of  Aberdeen,  who  left  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  accumulate,  in  order  to 
afford  a  prize  worth  having,  at  periodical 
intervals  of  forty  years,  to  the  writer,  or 
rather  to  two  writers,  of  essays,  on  the 
divine  character  and  attributes,  or  on  the 
evidences  of  natural  religion.  The  sec- 
ond of  these  periodical  competitions  was 
approaching  when  young  Tuilocb  became 
minister  of  Kettins;  and  this  was  the 
work  to  which  he  addressed  himself  in  the 
unusual  country  leisure.  Books  such  as 
he  required  were  not  easily  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grampians;  but  he  had  the 
library  of  bis  Alma  Mater  at  St.  Andrews 
to  draw  upon,  and  plunged  into  the  work 
with  heart  and  soul.  Either  before  he 
commenced  this  great  task,  or  in  moments 
of  relaxed  effort  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  had 
begun  to  find  utterance  in  various  periodi- 
cals, chiefly,  I  believe,  in  the  North  Brit- 
ish Review^  then  recentlv  established, 
where,  moved  by  the  mingled  admiration 
and  indignation  which  that  extraordinary 
brilliant  and  painful  book  naturally  called 
forth,  be  reviewed  Carlyle's  "  Life  of  Ster. 
ling,"  and  —  a  still  more  important  matter 
for  himself  —  Buosen's  "  Hippolytus." 
Bat  the  essay  on  theism  was  the  chief 

*  By  an  unwarrantable  penrertion  of  the  founder's 
intention^  these  magnificent  prizes  have  been  abol- 
ished, and  the  fund  applied  to  the  establiihmem  of  a 
•eroi*tccularut  lecturetbip.  —  £o.  li.  M. 
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work  of  this  period.  One  can  imagine 
bow  the  greatness  of  the  subject  took 
possession  of  mind  and  fancy,  and  bow, 
as  he  trudged  far  afield,  through  all  weath- 
ers, to  hillside  farmhouse  and  cottage,  to 
the  bedsides  of  the  dying,  to  console  and 
advise  in  all  the  nameless  troubles  that 
come  to  a  country  minister's  ear,  bis 
thoughts  would  return  again  and  again  to 
that  high  argument,  and  find  illustration 
and  enrichment  in  all  the  incidents  of  the 
way,  and  the  unfoldings  of  the  human 
souls  about  him.  And  in  the  evening, 
when  these  labors  were  over,  and  the  other 
unrecorded  toils  of  the  frugal  house  com- 
pleted —  the  children  asleep,  and  all  else 
at  rest  —  bis  young  wife  sometimes  sitting 
by  him  while  be  continued  the  theme, 
sometimes,  like  George  Eliot's  most  beau- 
tiful conception,  waking  in  the  night  to 
fulfil  that  labor  of  love,  copied  carefully 
out  each  chapter  as  it  was  completed,  and 
made  her  modest  comments  —  bis  first 
judge  and  critic,  as  well  as  bis  constant 
aid.  What  labors,  what  high  interests, 
what  sacred  hours,  stolen  from  sleep  and 
ease,  what  happy  nights  and  days ! 

It  is  very  evident  that  by  this  time 
Tulloch  bad  already  become  known  as  a 
young  man  of  no  common  promise.  His 
sermons,  which  in  later  days  would  some- 
times touch  by  moments  the  highest  note 
of  religious  eloquence,  must  already  have 
begun  to  produce  the  effect  which  inva- 
riably follows  that  most  telling  kind  of 
intellectual  production.  The  few  but  re- 
markable contributions  to  periodical  lit- 
erature which  had  by  this  time  appeared 
from  his  pen  had  also  made  an  iropressioo 
upon  the  minds  of  bis  contemporaries. 
With  all  this,  however,  it  still  seems  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  choice  of  so  young 
a  man,  for  the  dignified  office  to  which, 
from  the  simplicity  of  Kettins,  be  was  all 
at  once  promoted.  It  is  said  that  the 
influence  of  Baron  Bunsen,  whom  he  had 
delighted  by  his  review  of  **  Hippolytus,** 
was  exerted  in  bis  favor.  That  genial 
and  most  plausible  and  persuasive  of  di- 
plomatists was  then  at  the  height  of  bis 
reputation  in  England^ a  power  in  soci- 
ety, flattered  zx^d^  fiti  everywhere.  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  bis  character  that 
the  favorable  criticism  in  which  he  felt 
himself  comprehended  should  delight  biro, 
as  well  as  that  he  should  endeavor  to  re- 
turn the  gratification  by  active  service  to 
bis  sympathetic  critic.  But  there  were 
also  other  influences  at  work.  The  con- 
flict between  opposing  parties  ran  high  in 
the  north,  and  the  candidates  for  the 
principalsbip  were  violently  supported  on 
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one  side  and  the  other,  so  that  a  coropro* 
mise  by  which  both  parties  might  be,  if 
oot  satisfied,  yet  sileoced,  became  desir- 
able to  the  lovers  of  peace.  In  these 
circumstances,  Sir  David  Brewster,  then 
priocipal  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  who 
knew  what  were  the  special  studies  of  the 
minister  of  Kettins,  and  who  probably  felt 
sure  that  the  work  on  which  Tulloch  was 
engaged  would  afford  a  full  justification 
ot  the  choice,  proposed  him  for  the  \*acant 
office  of  principal  of  St.  Mary's.  To  back 
up  such  a  recommendation,  Baron  Bun- 
seo's  mellow  and  persuasive  voice  would 
be  both  powerful  and  appropriate,  and 
Lord  Palroerston  was  one  of  the  men  to 
whom  youth  itself  was  always  a  recom- 
mendation. By  this  junction  of  means  it 
came  about  that  at  thirty-one,  in  the  first 
flower  of  his  manhood,  with  every  augury 
and  promise  io  his  favor,  though  without 
much  foundation  of  work  accomplished 
behind  him,  John  Tulloch  was  appointed 
to  the  office  —  in  Scotland  a  great  piece 
of  preferment,  though  its  emoluments 
were  of  the  smallest  —  io  which  he  spent 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  so  young  a  man  finds  himself  thus 
placed  at  the  very  climax  of  his  desires 
with  so  little  of  the  struggle  and  uncer* 
tainty  of  early  effort.  And  yet  the  man 
who  had  begun  active  work,  and  taken  all 
the  responsibilities  of  life  upon  him,  at 
twenty-two,  had  not  been  without  his 
share  of  these  experiences.  It  has  been 
common  to  say  that  the  extreme  overwork 
of  this  period  produced  consequences  in 
after  life  which  did  much  to  weaken  his 
strength  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  see  any 
proof  of  this.  His  work  was  great  and 
inspiring,  oot  excessive.  He  spent  be- 
tween live  and  six  years  in  the  happy 
quiet  of  Kettins.  It  was  a  time  to  which 
be  referred  with  affectionate  pleasure  all 
the  rest  of  bis  life.  Besides  the  tranquil 
labors  of  his  parish,  he  had  the  congenial 
aod  chosen  work  of  that  first  essay  io 
Christian  philosophy,  and  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  periodical  writing.  There 
was  nothing  in  this  to  tire  or  weaken  any 
man.  He  came  to  St.  Andrews  in  the  full 
freshness  of  his  intellect  and  the  flower 
of  manhood,  looking,  I  think,  a  little  older 
than  his  age -^  no  inappropriate  figure  in 
that  chair  which,  still  with  much  of  the 
air  of  a  young  man,  with  his  fine  person 
rather  improved  than  injured  by  all  the 
intermediate  years,  he  left  but  the  other 
day,  never  to  return. 

Here  he  began  his  work  with  all  the 
satisfaction  of  a  man  who  has  attained  the 
place  that  suits  him  best 


The  generous  spirit  who  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought, 

could  not  have  found  a  finer  example. 
From  thenceforward  "  the  principal  "  as- 
sumes the  only  title  by  which  we  recognize 
him,  and  becomes  visible,  always  a  fine 
and  genial  presence,  against  the  habitual 
background  which  is  associated  with  him 
as  closely  as  any  sphere  ever  became 
identified  with  a  leading  spirit.  Old  St. 
Andrews,  with  its  grey  sea,  which  some- 
times leaps  into  such  brilliant  blueness, 
as  clear,  if  keener,  than  the  Mediterranean 
itself;  with  those  soft  swelling  links  of 
velvet  green,  within  the  guardianship  of 
the  sandhills,  where  the  favorite  outdoor 
game  of  Scotland  is  pursued  with  youthful 
enthusiasm  and  elderly  calm,  all  the  gen- 
erations together;  with  its  solemn  ruins 
rising  high  upon  the  little  headland,  its 
stately  grey  street  of  antique  houses,  its 
students  in  their  red  gowns,  —  comes  be- 
fore us  like  a  picture,  at  the  sound  of 
Principal  Tulloch's  name.  It  has  many 
associations  of  an  older  date,  old  prin- 
cipals humorous  and  wise,  professors  with 
names  known  over  all  the  world,  leaving 
kindly  recollections  at  home.  But  to  the 
present  generation  it  is  going  far  enough 
back  to  recall  the  bright  and  witty  society 
which  made  the  place  delightful  when  the 
new  principal  of  St.  Mary's  came  from 
his  Perthshire  parish,  startling  the. little 
community,  which  at  first  did  not  perhaps 
quite  know  what  to  make  of  the  young 
household,  —  the  invasion  of  the  good- 
humored  yet  sometimes  wrathful  eiant,  so 
large,  with  such  an  atmosphere  ot  unham- 
pered rural  life  about  him,  so  unconven- 
tionally at  his  ease  in  his  academic  gar- 
ments, so  distinct  an  embodiment  of  a 
modern  philosophy  and  a  new  spring  of 
being  among  the  older  traditions.  The 
place  was  warm  with  the  true  bright- 
ness of  society,  a  community  concerned 
with  the  same  interests,  living  on  the 
same  level,  its  members  seeing  each  other 
daily,  their  occupations  and  amusements 
the  same ;  yet  with  something  perhaps  in 
the  more  rugged  northern  nature  to  pre- 
vent that  monotony  of  intellectualism 
which  blights  most  academic  circles.  Sir 
David  Brewster  was  still  at  its  head  when 
Tulloch  was  appointed;  and  there  too  was 
Professor  Ferrier,  not  the  abstruse  yet 
gentle  philosopher  whom  strangers  know, 
but  the  head  of  a  most  original  and  de 
lightful  household,  running  over  with  wit 
and  beauty,  with  quip  and  prank,  and 
harmless  satire  and  laughter.  At  Strath- 
tyruro,  close  by,  lived  the  ever-respected 
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editor  of  this  magazine,  John  Blackwood, 
with  a  varying  Rcoup  always  about  him  — 
men  of  literature,  men  of  arms,  an  occa- 
sional statesman,  or  witty  philosopher. 
The  lauo;hter  is  all  silent,  the  familiar  fig- 
ures gone.  What  was  so  bright  and  life- 
like, as  if  it  might  last  forever,  has  fallen 
into  the  shadows  and  darkness.  What 
wonder!  for  human  generations  move 
swiftly,  and  all  this  is  more  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

Amid  this  characteristic  circle  the  new 
principal  soon  took  his  place  with  univer- 
sal appreciation  and  content ;  and  the 
award  of  the  great  prize  following  soon 
after,  with  its  agreeable  accompaniment  of 
j£6oo,  and  all  the  pleasant  excitement  of 
the  triumph,  gave  to  his  settlement  the 
iclat  of  success.  The  essay  on  theism 
was  published  in  1855,  with  a  dedication 
to  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  which  cordial 
thanks  are  rendered  for  the  books  supplied 
through  him  to  the  author  in  his  retire- 
ment. The  title  given  to  this  volume  — 
Principal  Talloch's  first  important  con- 
tribution to  literature  —  is  characteristic, 
and  shows  with  what  steadfast  anity  he 
carried  out  bis  first  conception  of  the 
special  Christian  work  he  had  to  do.  **  The 
Witness  of  Reason  and  Nature  to  an  All- 
Wise  and  Beneficent  Creator  "  is  the  title 
of  this  book.  The  position  which  he  thus 
took  up  from  the  beginning  was  that  of 
one  to  whom  all  truth  is  reasonable,  to 
whom  the  warm  consent  of  the  soul  is 
always  necessary.  Not,  indeed,  that  he 
attempted  or  desired  those  processes  of 
proof  by  which  every  spiritual  act  must  be 
made  comprehensible  to  the  mind  which 
can  conceive  of  nothing  higher  than  mate- 
rial evidence.  This  was  never  his  point 
of  view.  But  he  liked  to  trace  a  nobler 
reason,  to  obtain  a  profounder  response, 
to  show  how  in  all  times  God  has  silently 
demonstrated  himself  to  his  children  by 
that  internal  conviction  which  is  greater 
than  evidence,  and  that  the  analogy  of  all 
that  is  reasonable  and  human  is  on  the 
side  of  faith.  He  adopted  this  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  researches  and  his  thoughts, 
in  their  earliest  phase,  and  he  kept  it  un- 
broken to  the  end.  His  mind  knew  no 
departure  from  this  leading  principle.  He 
had  but  little  regard  for  those  doctrines 
which  are  supported  by  tradition  alone, 
and  found  little  interest  in  the  contentions 
of  different  systems.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  Presbyterian  Church  by  nature  and 
circumstances,  and  he  felt  within  her 
bounds  ample  scope  and  verge  enough  for 
all  he  could  do  in  the  service  of  God  and 
his  brethren.     But  he  would  not  have  gone 


to  the  stake  for  Presbytery.  The  const!* 
tution  of  the  external  Church  was  more  or 
less  indifferent  to  him.  He  would  proba- 
bly have  been  an  uneasy  subject  under  the 
sway  of  a  bishop,  as  he  was  often  an  im- 
patient critic  of  the  petty  parliament  of  a 
Presbytery.  Everything  of  the  kind  was 
to  him  secondary.  The  object  of  his 
thoughts  and  of  his  life  was  to  demon- 
strate that  what  God  requires  of  us  is 
always  a  reasonable  service;  that  the 
human  mind  at  its  highest  can  find  no 
such  harmonious  solution  of  all  its  prob- 
lems as  in  his  ways  and  methods;  and 
that  whatever  new  lights  mav  be  thrown 
upon  the  physical  details  ot  the  world- 
making,  nature  and  thought,  when  most 
deeply  interrogated,  bear  always  their 
profoundest  testimony  for  God.  He  pur- 
sued the  subject  throughout  his  life  in 
many  different  branches,  but  never  de- 
parted from  it ;  the  whole  consistent  pur- 
pose of  his  work  being  throughout  to 
identify  as  the  true  pillars  of  the  temple, 
equal  in  form,  and  of  perfectly  harmonious 
poise  and  balance,  the  two  principles  so 
often  supposed  to  be  antagonistic  —  rea- 
son and  faith. 

Within  the  first  five  or  six  years  after 
his  appointment.  Principal  Tulloch  pub- 
lished two  books  which  perhaps  have  re- 
mained the  most  popular  of  hia  works, 
one  entitled  **The  Leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation," the  other,  **  English  Puritanism 
and  its  Leaders,"  both  ^ing  collections 
of  historical  sketches,  summing  up  in  a 
very  effective  method  the  story  of  a  pe- 
riod, in  biographies  of  its  leading  spirits. 
These  sketches  were  sufficiently  light  to 
take  the  popular  fancy,  while  full  of  fine 
discrimination  and  judgment,  and  still 
pursued,  though  in  a  manner  subordinated 
to  the  primary  interest  of  the  subject,  the 
inquiry  into  rational  processes  of  truth- 
discrimination  and  influence,  and  that 
gradual  development  of  religious  thought 
which  he  had  set  himself  to  trace.  These 
books  were  received  with  much  interest 
by  a  public  a  great  deal  wider  than  that 
which  feels  itself  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing an  essay  on  an  abstract  subject,  and 
fixed  the  principal's  reputation  as  a  pow- 
erful and  picturesque  writer.  At  the 
same  time,  his  reputation  grew  tn  other 
ways.  As  his  sermons  became  more  gen- 
erally known,  his  fame  was  soon  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Scotch 
contemporary  preachers.  This  gift  is  one 
which  in  Scotland  never  passes  withoat 
appreciation ;  and  the  fervent  strain  of  the 
principal's  eloquence  had  so  much  of  the 
I  passion  of  sincerity  In  it  that  it  conquered 
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the  g:eDeraI  heart,  as  without  this  gift 
neither  argument  nor  eloquence  can.  His 
extraordinarily  sympathetic  and  sensitive 
nature  thrilled  to  the  contact  of  an  assem- 
bly of  hearers,  whatever  they  might  be. 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  generally 
took  more  than  one  sermon  into  the  pul- 
pit with  him,  and  according  as  his  mind 
W2I&  affected  by  the  multitude  about  him, 
chose  what  he  should  preach  ^a  method 
perhaps  as  nearly  in  consonance  with  the 
command,  **  Take  no  heed  what  you  shall 
say,"  as  the  exigencies  of  modern  cooven- 
tiooality  will  allow.  Nor  was  this  all  the 
effect  which  his  audience  and  his  subject 
produced  upon  him ;  for  often  there  would 
come  a  time  when  the  tide  of  feeling  no 
longer  brooked  the  control  of  premedita- 
tion,  and  then  the  book  would  be  suddenly 
closed,  the  preacher  lean  over  the  edge  of 
the  pulpit,  bis  hands  stretched  out  and 
his  features  instinct  with  emotion,  while 
be  poured  forth  an  appeal  which  came 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Sometimes 
this  strenuous  utterance  of  his  profound- 
est  feelings  would  be  full  of  eloquence; 
sometimes  the  principal's  most  admiring 
friends  would  have  preferred  that  he 
shoald  have  kept  to  the  "paper,"  the  writ- 
ten sermon  with  its  more  closely  thought- 
out  argument.  But  in  either  case,  the 
impulse,  the  impassioned  reality,  were 
most  impressive.  And  the  people  whom 
he  addressed,  perhaps  of  all  others  the 
audience  most  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  the  pulpit,  answered  with  the  ready 
warmth  and  confidence  which  add  to  every 
preacher's  power. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1863  that 
the  first  cloud  of  personal  suffering  came 
across  this  fair  and  prosperous  career. 
There  are  many  meanings  of  that  word  — 
and  if  the  reader  should  suppose  that 
prosperity  meant  wealth  or  anything  ap- 
proaching it,  he  would  be  much  deceived  ; 
bat  neither  would  it  be  true,  on  the  other 
band,  to  represent  our  principal  as  bat- 
tling with  care  or  in  any  way  crushed  by 
the  hardships  of  life,  or  laboring  beyond 
his  strength  to  make  up  his  income  — 
which  things  have  been  said,  but  are  not 
true.  One  specially  fine  point  in  him  was 
that  he  did  not  thus  snatch  at  the  work 
which  brings  in  money,  but  rather  put  up 
in  his  genial  simplicity  with  the  want  of 
the  money,  which  was  a  thing  that  did 
not  trouble  him  much.  No  doubt  he 
could,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  filled  the 
magazines  with  hasty  writing,  as  indeed 
many  have  done  without  blame.  But  this 
was  not  at  all  the  principal's  way.  He 
was  rather  of  the  old-fashioned  mode  of 


thinking  in  respect  to  literary  work,  and 
would  not  bargain  about  it,  placing  in- 
stead a  fine  confidence  in  his  publisher, 
and  holding  the  antique  faith  that  litera- 
ture demanded  labor  and  leisure  and  quiet 
thought,  and  was  not  a  thing  to  be  hurried 
or  done  deliberately  for  money  without 
any  other  or  higher  aim.  All  that  he 
wrote  was  produced  under  these  often- 
contemned  conditions,  without  flurry  or 
disturbance,  and  was  his  best,  the  careful 
outcome  of  his  mind,  no  pot*boiling  nor 
scribble-scrabble.  He  was  accustomed  to 
a  home  ruled  by  a  rare  gift  of  domestic 
management,  and  no  man  could  have  fewer 
personal  wants  or  less  expensive  tastes. 
Therefore,  though  his  income  was  always 
small  and  his  family  large,  he  who  was 
never  moved  by  the  social  weakness 
which  aims  at  false  appearances,  was  de- 
livered at  the  same  time  from  the  feverish 
eagerness  of  the  workman  who  strains  at 
every  possibility  of  adding  to  his  means. 
There  was  about  him  something  too  big 
and  magnanimous  —  something  too  care- 
less and  easy-going  —  to  admit  of  this. 
With  his  large  nature  above  pretence,  he 
could  be  poor  without  thinking  twice;  but 
he  could  not  be  the  shifty,  eager,  restless 
man  of  letters,  with  a  reminiscence  of 
Grub  Street,  and  his  name  in  all  the  peri- 
odicals. That  was  contrary  to  every  law 
of  his  nature.  So  that,  instead  of  work- 
ing much  to  eke  out  his  income,  he  lived 
poor,  yet  without  sign  or  consciousness 
of  any  pinch,  and  wrote  when  it  pleased 
him,  doing  his  best  at  his  leisure,  as  was 
natural  to  him.  1  believe  that  in  this 
household,  governed  by  a  noble  thrift, 
which  never  forbade  hospitality  nor  char- 
ity nor  kindness,  the  question  of  money 
was  to  both  husband  and  wife  always  an 
entirely  secondary  one,  so  long  as  there 
was  but  enough  for  the  simple  necessities 
of  life.  Therefore,  in  speaking  of  this 
time  of  unclouded  prosperity,  I  mean  the 
prosperity  of  health  and  happiness,  and 
love  and  labor  —  of  all  those  realities  that 
make  existence  blessed,  and  not  of  the 
meaner  prosperity  which  depends  upon  a 
balance  at  the  bank.  Everything  had 
gone  well  with  them;  there  was  no  break 
in  the  ranks  of  the  family,  no  aches  of 
heart.  To  show  with  what  simplicity  and 
blamelessness,  with  what  peace  and  hap- 
piness, this  abundant  life  had  been  filled, 
I  may  say  that  one  of  the  plaints  to  which 
he  gave  almost  childlike  utterance,  when 
illness  first  overshadowed  him,  was  that 
his  first  feeling  when  he  woke  in  the 
morning  was  not  one  of  pleasure  but  of 
pain.     He  had  lived  some  forty  years  in 
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the  worldf  and  yet  he  was  pathetically 
surprised  that  his  first  wakiog  thought 
should  DOt  be  bright  1  A  friend  of  bis, 
younger  in  years  but  far  more  experienced 
in  trouble,  recorded  at  the  time,  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh,  this  wondering  com- 
plaint made  by  the  sufferer,  with  a  remon* 
strance  and  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  in 
his  wide-opened  eyes.  What  breadths  of 
white  and  spotless  life,  what  a  blameless 
record,  must  have  lain  behind  the  man 
who  at  forty  bad  never  known  what  it 
was  to  encounter  a  heavy  thought  when 
he  first  opened  bis  eyes  upon  the  new 
day! 

The  illness  of  which  this  was  a  symp- 
tom was  not  one  of  the  honest  maladies 
of  the  body  that  explain  themselves,  and 
that  medical  treatment  has  a  simple  course 
with.  It  showed  itself  in  the  cloud  of  a 
great  depression  and  despondency,  against 
which  this  happy  man  could  not  hold  up 
his  head.  By  what  subtle  action  of  mind 
on  body,  or  body  on  mind  —  those  inde- 
finable partners  in  the  unity  of  human  be- 
ing—  it  comes  about  that  this  mysterious 
form  of  malady  attacks  so  many  in  our 
day,  is  a  question  too  profound  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  ignorant.  For  want  of  a 
better  explanation  it  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  over-work,  or  over-strain  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  or  nervous  exhaus- 
tion —  I  know  not  what  It  rose  upon 
Principal  Tulloch  like  a  cloud  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  no  one  knowing  how  or  where- 
fore. Perhaps  further  medical  investiga- 
tions may  disclose  by  what  miserable 
accidental  jar  the  fine  machinery  of  being 
can  be  put  out  of  trim,  and  so  much  suf- 
fering  come  without  any  sufficient  or  ap- 
parent cause.  On  such  a  subject  the 
uninstructed  can  have  nothing  to  say,  ex- 
cept to  record  that  this  cloud  did  some- 
how develop  out  of  skies  as  serene  as  ever 
smiled  over  mortal  man,  in  the  midst  of  a 
life  so  cheerful,  simple,  and  unspotted, 
that  it  seemed  to  afford  no  standing-place 
for  harm  of  any  kind.  The  present  writer 
had  seen  much  of  the  principal  in  the  pre- 
vious summer,  in  the  ease  of  country  life 
and  Highland  travel;  and  the  recollection 
of  all  the  pleasant  nonsense  which  springs 
up  in  such  intercourse  —  the  mild  jests, 
the  easy  laughter,  so  much  of  it  circling 
about  himself,  and  his  own  humorous 
ways  ^- comes  back  with  an  innocence  of 
saddened  mirth  which,  even  in  the  mo- 
ment of  grief,  has  nothing  inappropriate 
in  it.  But  the  next  year  brought  a  change, 
and  he  whose  laugh  had  been  in  itself 
the  cause  of  laughter,  whose  perception 
of   the   ludicrous    bad    been   so   ready, 


whose  swift  wrath  against  all  pretences 
had  dropped  so  easily  into  a  hamorons 
sympathy  even  with  the  ridiculous,  now 
turned  to  the  world  a  saddened  counte- 
nance, with  that  look  of  expostulation  and 
remonstrance  in  his  eyes,  which  was  at 
all  times  one  of  their  characteristic  ex- 
pressions, but  which  now  acquired  a  pa- 
thos and  air  of  trouble  which  went  to  the 
heart. 

By  some  extraordinary  freak  of  fancy, 
his  disturbed  mind  had  fixed  apon^ 
surely  the  most  innocent  sin  that  ever 
troubled  an  invalid  conscience  —  a  certain 
erroneous  quotation  which  he  bad  once 
made  in  a  speech,  I  think,  before  the 
Presbytery.  Whether  he  had  pot  the 
sense  wrong,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a 
false  quantity,  I  do  not  recollect,  nor  what 
the  phrase  was.  Most  people  will  remem- 
ber some  slip  of  the  kind  which,  when 
suddenly  recalled  to  memory  years  after, 
will  send  the  blush  of  shame  coursing  to 
their  finger-ends.  This  effect,  momentary 
in  most  cases,  took  entire  possession  of 
the  princi pal's  fancy  for  a  time,  and  with 
such  profound  feeling  did  he  speak  of  it, 
that  1  well  remember  the  struggle  af  sym- 
pathy for  his  evident  suffering  contending 
with  an  almost  comic  sense  of  the  triviality 
of  the  occasion,  until  at  last  the  anxious 
listener,  entirely  carried  away  by  the  real 
trouble  in  those  appealing  eyes,  broke 
forth  into  the  advice,  as  fantastic  as  the 
cause  of  it,  that  he  should  call  together 
again  the  same  audience,  and  make  bis 
confession  of  error  to  them ;  the  error  of 
a  false  quantity!  I  quote  this  to  show 
how  real  was  the  suffering,  how  profoundly 
genuine  the  impression  it  made,  and  how 
tragically  absurd  the  apparent  cause.  Of 
course  it  was  some  trick  of  disordered 
nature  that  took  advantage  of  this  trivial 
incident,  as  the  child  in  Wordsworth's 
poem  took  the  weathercock  whicb  caught 
his  eye  suddenly  at  the  moment  of  per- 
plexity, for  the  cause  of  his  preference. 
This  curious  revelation,  and  the  scene  of 
it,  —  a  little  mall  Shadowed  with  overarch- 
ing elms,  under  which  we  walked  up  and 
down;  a  May  morning  cloudy  yet  sweei; 
the  village  green  at  one  side,  the  high  old- 
fashioned  red-brick  houses  of  an  English 
suburban  hamlet  on  the  other;  and  his 
own  large  and  imposing  presence  in  all 
the  force  of  manhood,  with  every  line  of 
his  countenance  drawn,  and  the  great 
eyes  so  full  of  trouble,  —  come  back  as  I 
write,  almost  with  the  freshness  of  present 
vision. 

This  cloud,  though  not  always  in  the 
same  form,  bung  over  him  for  nearly  a 
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year —  though  in  the  midst  of  sUl  the  suf- 
fering, gleams  of  humor  would  come  in, 
aad  maoy  a  little  traj;i-comic  incident  re- 
lieved the  gloom  to  the  anxious  watchers 
who  surrounded  him,  and  even  by  mo- 
ments to  himself.  It  finally  dispersed  in 
the  course  of  a  year's  travelling,  upon 
which  be  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1863. 
He  went  to  the  East  by  sea,  in  which  he 
always  delighted,  and  joined  a  party  in 
Rome  in  the  end  of  that  year,  much  im- 
proved in  health  and  spirits,  talking  of 
Olympus  and  Mount  Ida,  and  all  the  in- 
cidents of  his  voyage,  with  reviving  pleas- 
ure. He  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  English 
society  in  Rome  during  this  winter,  and 
entered  fully  into  the  life,  half  pleasure, 
half  study,  of  an  intelligent  visitor  there. 
Here  as  everywhere  be  found  many 
irieods;  and  gradually  the  mist  of  trouble 
which  had  been  in  all  the  atmosphere 
about  him  melted  away  — although  his 
residence  in  Rome  was  saddened  by  the 
l^reat  and  overwhelming  calamity  which 
befell  some  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and 
linked  that  saddest  city,  to  so  many  the 
abode  of  sorrow,  in  mournful  associations 
with  all  after  life*  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  principal  entered  into  the  grief 
and  bereavement  of  his  friends  with  the 
tenderest  sympathy,  and  that  amid  all  the 
confused  and  terrible  recollections  of  a 
time  well-nigh  of  despair,  some  of  his 
words  and  looks  stand  out  as  fresh  in 
everlasting  remembrance  as  the  great 
blow  which  called  them  forth. 

The  expedition  was  extended  in  spring 
to  Naples  and  the  surrounding  country. 
He  came  in  April  to  Capri,  where  a  por- 
tion of  the  party  had  gone  to  seek  quiet 
and  such  restoration  as  was  possible  — 
and  from  that  lovely  island  visited  Amalfi, 
Paestom,  and  other  places  of  interest. 
There  was  great  talk  of  brigands  and  dan- 
ger when  the  little  party  crossed  the  wild 
and  lonely  plain  to  that  strange  deserted 
spot  where  the  old  temples  of  the  Greek 
colony  stand  empty  but  almost  perfect  in 
solemn  solitude  against  the  sky.  It  was 
indeed  only  a  year  after  that  a  similar 
band  of  English  travellers  was  stopped 
and  detained  in  uneasy  bondage  on  the 
same  spot.  The  principars  manly  form 
and  size  were  a  protection  to  his  com- 
panions, however,  and  a  source  of  endless 
admiration  to  the  people  about.  In  Capri, 
the  tribe  of  guides  and  attendants  who 
soon  cluster  about  a  little  band  of  ladies 
and  children,  and  so  easily  assume  the 
place  of  friends  and  sympathetic  retainers, 
gsatd  at  him  when  he  appeared  in  his 
great  height    and    stateliness,  with    the 


darda  rossa  and  fair  Saxoo  color  which 
charms  the  swarthy  southern  race,  with 
speechless  admiration  at  first -^  till  Fe- 
liciello,  the  favorite  of  all,  and  himself  a 
handsome  fellow  in  despair  of  being  able 
otherwise  to  give  expression  to  his  feel- 
ing, came  forward  in  a  sort  of  rapture, 
and  patted  energetically  on  the  shoulder, 
in  sign  of  applause  and  admiration,  this 
unaccustomed  and  splendid  specimen  of 
humanity. 

The  principal's  mind  was  very  much 
occupied  while  in  Italy  with  Renan*s  '*  Vie 
de  J^sus,''  then  recently  published,  and 
much  affecting,  if  not  the  public  mind, 
yet  the  public  talk.  The  French  senti- 
mentalist found  but  few  points  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  mind  of  the  manly  thinker, 
whose  sympathy  with  all  freedom  of 
thought,  and  tolerance  of  all  honest  opin- 
ion, never  weakened  his  devout  and  ear- 
nest sense  that  in  the  character  and  life  of 
our  Lord  lies  all  Christianity ;  but  the 
principal  was  much  too  anxious  that  his 
students,  the  future  clergy  of  his  Church, 
should  be  fitted  at  all  points,  and  ready  to 
take  the  fictitious  glitter  out  of  a  popular 
romance  as  well  as  the  fallacy  out  of  a 
piece  of  reasoning,  to  neglect  a  work 
which  had  occupied  so  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  which  was  read  in 
maoy  circles  which  had  neither  time  nor 
patience  for  graver  works.  Accordingly, 
in  the  leisure  of  bis  Roman  holiday  he 
took  up  this  piece  of  work,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Pincian  prepared  for  the 
young  men  at  St.  Mary's  a  series  of  lec- 
tures upon  the  new  attempt  to  take  their 
highest  meaning  out  of  the  Gospels.  Dis- 
abled from  guiding  the  thoughts  of  his 
students  personally  as  he  was  wont 
(though  even  at  that  moment  it  was  his 
lectures  that  were  being  read  to  them, 
and  the  thread  of  his  instruction  was  un- 
broken), he  felt  a  pleasure  in  giving  up  to 
them  the  best  of  his  mind  and  reflections, 
as  he  came  back  slowly  to  perfect  health. 
"  I  felt/'  he  says  in  his  preface  to  the 
lectures  when  they  were  eventually  pub- 
lished, **with  returning  strength  reluctant 
to  be  idle  in  my  professional  capacity, 
even  amidst  the  engrossing  glories  of 
Rome.''  And  he  adds,  with  a  touching 
personal  reference:  *'To  myself  these 
lectures  have  something  of  a  mournful 
interest,  associated  as  they  have  been  with 
a  time  of  painful  trial  and  suffering.  At 
such  a  time  one  learns  to  look  within  to 
see  on  what  one's  life  is  resting.  Chris- 
tianity is  nothing  to  me  or  any  man  if  it 
is  not  a  source  of  living  strength,  *  the 
light  of  life.'    This,  I  trust,  I  have  found 
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it  to  be  in  a  time  of  need.    And  out  of  the 
fulness  of  my  feeling  I  have  spoken." 

The  lectures  were  read  to  successive 
companies  of  friends  in  Rome,  English, 
Scotch,  and  American,  **  chiefly  clerical,'* 
and  everywhere  met  with  sympathy  and 
appreciation.  It  was  well  that  the  French- 
man, offering  to  the  world  a' sort  of  ro- 
mance of  spiritual  enthusiasm  —  the  story 
of  a  beautiful  Galilean  youth,  instead  of 
that  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  —  should 
have  been  met  by  one  who  was  himself 
of  the  sect  of  the  romantics,  and  as  apt  to 
perceive  the  picturesque  pictures  and 
lovely  human  incidents  of  that  divine  life, 
as  any  one  could  be,  —  but  to  see  them 
with  that  sublime  accompaniment  which 
alone  makes  them  harmonious,  and  which 
the  narrator  on  the  other  side  has  to  sup- 
ply by  suggestions  of  guile  and  imposture 
which  are  antagonistic  to  his  own  ideal,  as 
well  as  to  the  loftier  ideal  of  the  Chris- 
tian. I  have  always  thought  that  the 
little  book  in  which  these  lectures  were 
finally  given  to  the  public,  contains  some 
of  the  finest  passages  the  principal  has 
ever  written ;  especially  that  in  which 
with  fine  originality  he  points  out  the  dif- 
ference between  the  death  of  our  Lord 
and  that  of  all  the  martyrs  and  saints  — 
the  wonderful  mystery  of  suffering  and 
awe  which  surrounds  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  sacrifice,  in  comparison  with 
those  joyful  encounters  of  torture  and 
pain  which  his  servants  made  in  his  name. 
The  passage  is  one  which  did  not,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  call  forth  very  much  com- 
ment ;  it  occurs  almost  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  But  1  have  never  seen  the  thought 
put  forward  anywhere  else,  nor  the  same 
comparison  made;  and  there  are  few 
more  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  central 
fact  in  the  Christian  faith. 

Principal  Tulloch  came  home  in  1864 
quite  well,  and  in  full  vigor  of  mind  and 
body,  having  spent  some  time  in  Tubin- 
gen on  bis  way,  where  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  some  German  thinkers, 
and  refreshed  his  knowledge  of  German 
thought.  He  returned  to  take  an  ever-in- 
creasing part  in  the  business  of  the 
Church,  where  his  position  at  that  mo 
ment,  though  always  one  of  power  and 
influence,  was  far  from  being  a  tranquil 
or  universally  approved  one.  He  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  to* 
wards  freer  thought  and  a  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  historical  standards 
of  the  Church  ^  which  is  always  a  daring 
step,  and  bound  to  create  opposition  both 
among  the  formalists,  who  can  bind  their 
minds  from  all  independent  movement, 


and  the  simpler  race  of  old-fashioned  be- 
lievers, who  do  not  inquire  how  far  their 
own  developing  thoughts  are  in  absolute 
and  rigid  accordance  with  the  documents 
which  they  have  signed  and  hold  in  per- 
fect good  faith.  Principal  Tulloch  was 
also  in  warm  accord  with  those  ministers 
and  supporters  of  the  Church  who  labored 
to  bring  the  unnecessary  plainness  and 
rudeness  of  the  system  of  public  worship, 
by  no  means  intended  by  the  earliest 
authorities,  which  had  grown  into  habitual 
use  after  the  Revolution  —  into  greater 
accordance  with  more  catholic  rules  of 
worship  and  the  usages  of  the  universal 
Church,  as  well  as  of  what  seemed  to 
them  to  be  required  by  the  altering  wishes 
of  their  own  generation.  On  both  these 
points  he  was  what  we  may  call  a  member 
of  the  opposition,  and  controversies  raged 
warm  and  strong,  as  is  the  nature  at  once 
of  religious  polemics  and  of  the  national 
character.  He  had  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  clerk-depute  of  the  Assembly  in 
1862,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons  —  could  we  suppose  a 
clerkship  in  that  House  to  be  held  by  an  in- 
fluential member  —  and  was  consequently 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Assembly,  not 
able  to  escape  from  any  discussion. 
Though  thus  so  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  ecclesiastical  business,  he  had  little 
taste  for  it;  and  when  the  reader  accompa* 
nies  him  into  tha^  arena,  it  is  needless  to 
attempt  to  deny  that  it  is  a  stormy  scene 
into  which  he  enters,  and  that  here  our 
principal  was  perhaps  not  always  perfect, 
but  displays  something  of  that  paradox 
which  gives  interest  and  complication  to 
almost  all  characters  that  call  for  human 
study. 

His  intellect  was  most  tolerant,  bis 
judgment  strongly  (almost  violently,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  use  words  so  para- 
doxical) against  every  kind  of  violence. 
When  he  says,  speaking  of  Reoan,  that 
whatever  the  faults  of  that  writer,  he  bad 
not  **felt  called  upon  to  indulge  in  any 
denunciation,"  he  was  expressing  roost 
truthfully  his  mental  disposition.  "To 
all  personal  criticism  in  such  discussions 
I  have  a  strong  aversion,"  he  says.  "It 
never  does  any  good,  and  it  is  in  itself  a 
mean  and  contemptible  weapon."  Socb 
was  the  accurate  description  of  his  sober 
thought  and  feeling.  But  personal  coo* 
troversy  has  an  excitement  in  it  which 
carries  away  many  shields  and  defences; 
and  he  who  in  his  library,  with  bis  pen 
in  his  hand,  was  the  soul  of  healtmttl 
moderation,  dispassionate  and  tolerant, 
had  not  always  the  same  command  of  him* 
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self  in  the  hotter  and  oarrower  field  of 
debate.  At  such  tiroes  he  spoke  some- 
times too  strongly,  with  hot  impulses  of 
feeling,  with  those  sudden  uncontrollable 
gusts  of  impatience  which  come  without 
premeditation,  and  are  generally  repented 
of  as  quickly  as  conceived.  This  fault  of 
temper  became  naturally  more  evident 
when  his  health  was  at  all  impaired,  and 
it  made  him  subject  to  many  frets  and 
worries  which  a  calmer  disposition  would 
have  escaped,  but  which  he  felt  to  the  very 
centre  of  his  being.  His  extreme  sensitive- 
ness and  susceptibility  to  impression  was 
the  quality  of  which,  according  to  the  wise 
French  formula,  this  was  the  defect.  He 
could  not  have  felt  everything  so  keenly, 
without  laying  himself  open  to  the  risk  of 
feeling  some  things  too  much.  This  irri- 
tability and  tendency  to  impatience  made 
many  things  a  burden  to  him  which  per- 
haps need  not  have  been  so.  They  made 
the  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  in  which 
be  always  took  an  important  part,  ex- 
tremely trying  to  him,  causing  more  wear 
and  tear  in  a  fortnight  than  a  more  im- 
pervious nature  might  have  encountered 
in  years.  Someti  mes  he  would  be  tempted 
to  a  flash  of  impatience  which  vexed  his 
spirit  after  it  was  over,  and  looked  much 
more  important  than  it  was  in  the  retro- 
spection ;  and  the  strain  of  self-control 
to  avoid  such  lapses  was  great,  and  told 
apon  his  strength.  The  stolidity  of  the 
commonplace  mind,  and  its  inability  to 
understand,  were  often  intolerable  to  him ; 
and  the  extreme  sincerity  of  his  nature 
made  it  more  difficult  to  him  than  to 
most  men  to  disguise  his  feelings.  He 
was  easily  bored,  and  was  apt  to  resent  it, 
with  a  humorous  perception,  however,  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  dulness  which  enraged 
him,  and  of  himself  in  being  enraged  by 
it,  which  by  a  happy  touch  might  at  any 
time  be  turned  into  laughter. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deny  that 
these  tendencies  did  much  to  overcloud  his 
life.  They  were  his  only  moral  difficulties, 
so  far  as  ever  appeared.  They  acted  upon 
his  nervous  system,  and  helped  to  produce 
the  repeated  attacks  of  illness  which  re- 
duced his  strength.  The  happy  obtuse* 
ness  which  is  to  many  of  us  a  sort  of 
natural  coat-armor  against  all  the  pricks 
of  human  intercourse,  was  not  his.  He 
bad  no  defence  at  all  against  these  wor- 
ries. And  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
paradoxes  of  nature  how  a  man  so  tolerant 
of  intellect,  so  ready  to  put  himself  men- 
tally in  the  place  of  another,  to  make 
allowance  for  a  different  point  of  view  in 
his  greatest  opponent,  and  to  perceive  real 


agreement  through  every  cloud  of  apparent 
dissimilarity,  should  have  been,  in  abso- 
lute personal  encounter  so  over-sensitive, 
so  impatient  of  stupidity  and  opposition. 
But  so  it  was.  It  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  blot  in  him,  so  woven  in  was  it  with  his 
most  attractive  characteristics,  with  the 
sensitiveness,  the  naiveti^  the  straightfor- 
wardness of  his  nature;  but  it  was  the 
crevice  in  his  armor,  the  weak  point, 
through  which  all  dangers  made  them- 
selves felt. 

During  these  maturing  years,  however, 
and  notwithstanding  all  such  trifling  de- 
fects in  his  public  life,  the  principal's 
influence  and  estimation  in  the  minds  of 
all  men  grew  and  expanded.  There  was 
perhaps  no  man  in  Scotland  after  the 
lamented  death  of  Norman  Macleod  who 
occupied  so  large  a  place  in  the  general 
eye,  nor  any  out  of  Scotland  who  was  so 
universally  received  as  the  representative 
of  the  Scottish  Church  in  its  best  aspect. 
Perhaps  be  was  never  seen  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  amid  the  finer  culture  and 
more  fastidious  intellectualism  of  English 
university  circles,  where  something  in  the 
size  and  physical  grandeur  of  the  man 
enhanced  the  effect  of  a  training  less  fet- 
tered if  less  delicate,  a  freer  nature,  a 
character  to  which  conventional  bondages 
were  impossible  —  and  where  he  seemed 
to  bring  the  fresh  breezes  of  a  wider  at- 
mosphere into  the  somewhat  exhausted 
and  languid  groves  of  Academe.  In  what 
is  called  society,  that  sphere  compounded 
of  so  many  spheres,  where  with  all  its 
defects  there  is  so  curious  and  delicate  a 
balance  of  social  qualities,  the  large  and 
simple  figure  of  this  Scottish  principal,  so 
natural  and  individual,  so  full  of  racy 
freshness  and  originalities,  so  genial  and 
cheerful  and  kind,  yet  never  without  that 
touch  of  restrained  impatience  which 
made  even  the  fine  ladies  aware  that  he 
was  a  man  who  would  not  be  bored,  and 
whose  attention  was  as  much  a  compli- 
ment to  them  as  theirs  were  to  him  —  was 
everywhere  delightful.  It  is  well  known 
that  no  one  of  his  nation,  and  few  of  any 
other,  was  more  acceptable  to  the  queen, 
who  at  once  discovered  and  distinguished 
him,  with  that  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  character  which  her  Majesty's  long 
experience  and  natural  discrimination 
have  made  so  valuable.  The  principal 
became  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains  in 
Scotland  as  early  as  1862,  and  rarely  failed 
to  be  called  to  Balmoral  on  every  occasion 
of  the  royal  residence  there.  His  ser- 
mons, his  conversation,  and  the  easy  and 
genuine  nature  which  in  all  circumstances 
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was  always  itself,  were  especially  welcome 
ID  a  sphere  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  retain 
that  freedom  and  freshness ;  and  her  Maj- 
esty, than  whom  oo  one  is  more  ready  to 
appreciate  those  qualities,  soon  came  to 
regard  him  as  a  trusted  friend. 

In  1872,  a  work  which  may  now  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important  of  his  life, 
the  **  Rational  Theology  and  Christian 
Philosophy/'  was  published.  It  had  oc* 
cupied  him  for  some  years,  dtiring  which 
he  had  fully  studied  a  subject  always  so 
congenial  to  him  — following  out  with 
enthusiasm  the  development  of  thought, 
and  selecting  with  keen  and  characteristic 
relish  from  behind  the  stormy  ranks  of  the 
fighters  that  long  succession  of  thinking 
men,  spectators  of  the  more  noisy  strug- 
gles of  the  world,  who  were  to  bis  mind 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  through  whose 
temperate  and  modest  hands  the  varied 
thread  of  philosophical  development  had 
come.  To  the  great  majority  of  men 
those  who  appear  most  conspicuously  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  in  the  past  as  in  the 
present,  carry  the  strongest  interest,  and 
it  is  the  footsteps  of  the  leaders  of  great 
movements,  the  successful  generals,  the 
most  important  actors  in  real  life,  which 
attract  our  attention  across  the  ages.  But 
to  other  minds  there  is  a  more  subtle  and 
intense  pleasure  in  finding  out,  perhaps 
behind  backs,  perhaps  wafted  away  into 
some  retired  corner,  the  secondary  ngures 
on  the  great  stage  of  the  past,  who,  with- 
drawn from  its  excitements  and  strife, 
have  carried  on  a  work  which  did  not  tell 
much  in  their  day,  but  which  slowly,  grad- 
ually, supplemented  by  the  continuous 
labor  of  the  like-minded,  has  worked  out 
an  enduring  inheritance  of  thought,  and 
made  for  the  mind  a  national  channel,  in 
which  its  speculations  and  discoveries  can 
flow  with  a  difference  among  the  other 
streams  and  rivers  of  divine  philosophy. 
This  was  the  special  sphere  in  which 
Principal  Tulloch  found  bis  work  and 
pleasure.  Even  in  the  more  popular  bio 
graphical  studies  of  his  earlier  work  it  had 
been  delightful  to  him  to  show  how  the 
rills  of  unseen  influence  ran  and  prepared 
the  universe,  before  each  great  outburst  of 
reformation  or  revolution.  The  very  im- 
patience of  his  mind,  to  which  the  conten- 
tions of  Parliament  and  strife  of  tongues 
were  intolerable,  developed  in  him  this 
taste  for  the  backgrounds  of  history,  the 
silent  places  where,  impatient  like  himself 
of  commotion  and  argument,  the  thinkers 
of  the  nations  took  refuge,  superior  or 
indifferent  to  the  struggles  going  on  out- 
side. 
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From  all  the  conflicts  of  the  king  and 
the  Parliament,  in  none  of  which  can  aa 
optimist  mind  find  full  satisfaction,  what- 
ever may  be  its  point  of  view,  where  it 
is  harassed  with  kingcraft  and  falsehood 
on  one  hand,  with  arrogant  self-certainty 
and  iconoclasm  on  the  other  —  how  re- 
freshing to  turn  aside  from  all  that  strife 
and  take  refuge  with  the  noble  Falkland, 
that  true  and  spotless  knight,  who  could 
give  his  life  for  for  the  king  in  sadness 
and  disapproval  but  faithful  service,  yet 
could  not  give  his  assent  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  which  the  war  took  rise !  He  who, 
torn  from  his  beloved  retirement,  followed 
so  bravely  but  so  sadly  the  fortunes  of  the 
failing  cause;  who,  "sitting  among  bis 
friends,  often,  after  a  deep  silence  and 
frequent  sighs,  would,  with  a  shrill  and 
sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word,  *  Peact, 
pectce^  and  would  passionately  profess  that 
the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view 
of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  king- 
dom did  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep 
from  him,  and  would  shortly  break  his 
heart"  —  yet  when  fighting  began,  ex- 
posed himself  to  all  baxards,  and  died 
cheerfully,  in  clean  linen  like  a  bridegroom, 
glad  in  that  valiant  way  to  escape  from 
all  those  contradictions,  —  was  such  a 
hero  as  delighted  the  soul  of  the  principal, 
incapable  of  applauding  either  Cromwell 
or  Charles.  And  the  studies  which  led 
him  into  still  deeper  quietudes  of  thought, 
with  Hales  at  Cambridge  and  at  Eton, 
with  Chillingwortb  in  the  changes  of  be- 
lief into  which  the  candor  of  an  inquirer 
led  him,  with  the  Platonists  in  Cambridge, 
were  congenial  to  every  tendency  of  his 
own  nature.  No  better  description,  per- 
haps, could  be  given  of  his  own  natural 
mode  of  thought  and  intellectual  tenden- 
cies than  that  which  be  gives  of  John 
Hales,  whose  spectator  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  controversies  which  tore  the  reli- 
gious world  asunder  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  his  hatred  of  polemical  discus- 
sions afterwards,  bis  impartiality  of  mind, 
not  unmingled  with  that  indulgence  for 
the  weakness  of  others  which  can  scarcely 
exist  without  some  faint  and  probably 
quite  amiable  tincture  of  contempt,  might 
be  taken  for  a  picture  of  his  own. 

Liberal  as  are  his  opinions  for  the  age,  be 
exhibits  no  rashness  or  intemperance  of  state- 
ment. He  sees  the  folly  of  mere  deference  to 
authority  in  religion.  He  exposes  the  main 
vice  of  theology  m  all  ages ^  the  substitution 
of  human  opinion  or  "  conceit  '*  in  the  place  of 
divine  truth.  He  expresses  himself  **  bluntly  ** 
at  times,  but  never  coarselv,  and  his  intellec- 
tual  temper,  upon  the  whole,  is  admirably 
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balanced.  In  a  true  sense  his  mind  is  "  un- 
shackled;" be  has  thrown  himself  loose,  that 
is  to  say,  from  many  prejudices.  But  he  is 
nevertheless  always  reverent,  earnest,  and  mod- 
erate. He  sees  very  well  that  it  is  not  the 
clergy  or  any  particular  class  of  men  that  are 
mainly  to  blame  for  prevailing  bigotries ;  it  is 
rather  the  natural  sloth  and  prejudice  of  human 
nature.  He  is  content,  therefore,  to  unfold 
the  evil  and  point  the  remedy.  He  knew  hu- 
man nature  too  well,  and  had  studied  human 
history  too  intelligently,  to  suppose  that  he 
coold  speedily  enlarge  men's  thoughts  on  such 
a  subject  as  religion.  He  held  up  a  higher 
light  in  his  own  teaching,  but  he  was  aware 
how  many,  from  weakness  of  reason  or  strength 
of  passion,  would  continue  to  turn  away  from 
it.  He  was  no  more  fitted  to  be  a  reformer 
than  a  martyr.  His  reason  was  too  wide  and 
large,  and  he  felt  all  the  difficulties  of  a  sub- 
ject too  keenly,  to  thrust  his  own  views  impa- 
tiently or  violently  upon  others. 

This  fine  picture  of  the  man  to  whom 
all  sides  of  truth  are  lovable,  and  who 
feels  its  many-sidedness  so  strongly,  that 
be  cannot  even  shut  out  a  possibility  in 
favor  of  some  sides  which  he  might  not 
know,  sets  forth  most  clearly  what  was 
the  principal's  ideal  position  in  all  mat- 
ters, both  of  relij^ious  and  philosophical 
inquiry.  It  has  been  said  by  an  able 
critic,  that  the  impression  conveyed  to  his 
miod  in  the  course  of  many  conversations 
with  TuUoch  was,  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  hopelessness  underlying  all  his 
interest  in  the  questions  of  the  day.  And 
io  the  sense  of  the  above  quotation  so 
there  was.  He  was  not  hopeful  of  public 
comprehension,  or  of  the  possibility  of 
imbuing  with  lofty  reasonableness  the  or- 
dinary crowd.  This  feeling  is  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  conclusion  of  the  passage 
we  have  already  quoted :  — 

A  constant  experience  makes  it  evident  that 
there  are  certain  minds  constitutionally  inca- 
pable of  any  freedom  of  opinion  in  religious 
matters.  They  neither  desire  it  for  themselves 
nor  understand  it  in  others.  A  freedom  of 
speculation  like  Hales*s  startles  and  confuses 
them  without  awakening  in  them  any  higher 
thoughts.  They  seem  only  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  truth  m  some  partial  half -supersti- 
tious form ;  and  if  the  superstitious  vesture  is 
stripped  away,  truth  itself  is  apt  to  follow. 
They  have  none  of  our  author's  power  of  dis- 
criminating the  essential  from  the  accidental 
in  religion.  And  Hales  knew  this  very  well. 
He  knew,  also,  the  violent  and  harmful  preju- 
dices which  persons  of  this  contracted  turn  are 
apt  to  entertain  towards  men  of  a  more  liberal 
thoughtfulness.  He  had  heard  both  himself 
and  his  friend  Chillingworth  denounced  with 
coarse  violence  as  Socinians.  To  a  man  of 
quiet,  scholarly  temper,  such  things  are  odious. 
It  is  not  only  that  they  feel  them  unmerited, 


bot  that  they  also  feel  that  no  vindication  they 
could  make  would  be  intelligible  to  the  men 
who  urge  them.  Fur  those  who  deal  in  such 
charges  are  invariably  incognisant  of  the 
deeper  grounds  of  religious  opinion.  They 
judge  of  religious  differences  from  the  outside 
—  from  superficial  resemblance  or  antagonism. 
With  no  finer  edges  either  to  their  intellect  or 
their  conscience,  with  no  subtlety  or  depth  of 
spiritual  imagination,  they  cannot  penetrate 
below  the  most  obvious  distinction  of  belief ; 
and  especially  they  cannot  understand  minds 
which,  like  Hales's,  are  constantly  seeking  a 
unity  of  religious  conception,  —  which  delight, 
in  search  after  such  a  unity,  to  strip  oS.  the 
scholastic  folds  in  which  religious  opinion  has 
been  swathed,  and  to  see  divine  truth  accord- 
ing to  the  "simplicity  which  is  in  Christ." 

The  book  which  contains  these  fine 
passages  and  many  more,  fully  expressive- 
of  the  writer's  mind  as  well  as  of  those  of 
the  men  whom  he  treats  of,  was  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  Upon  it  he  would,  I 
cannot  doubt,  have  been  ready  to  stake 
what  reputation  posterity  —  always  so 
doubtful  in  its  judgment,  and  little  to  be 
calculated  upon  by  contemporaries  —  may 
hereafter  accord  him  as  a  writer.  The 
breadth  and  candor  of  view  which  he  es- 
teemed above  all  others,  does  not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  attract  so  many  minds  as  the 
uncompromising  opinions  and  hard-and- 
fast  conviction  of  the  more  determined 
dogmatist.  The  ordinary  public  does  not 
discriminate  between  the  mere  '*  halter 
between  two  opinions,"  which  is  the  most 
despicable  of  characters,  and  the  broad 
and  humorous  intelligence  which  compre- 
hends both.  But  the  reader  who  would 
know  the  principal  at  his  best,  will  also 
secure  for  himself  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
knowledge,  and  delightful  reading,  by  re- 
turning to  this  book.  Its  name  is  cum- 
brous and  unfortunate ;  and  it  is  difficult 
for  those  to  whom  the  grave  studies  of 
philosophical  history  are  unfamiliar,  and 
who  fly  from  disquisition  and  theory,  to 
realize  that  a  work  entitled  "  Rational 
Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  "  is  one  of  the  most 
readable  of  books,  and  full  of  lifelike  and 
delightful  sketches  of  some  of  the  most 
attractive  of  men. 

A.  short  time  after  the  publication  of 
this  work.  Principal  Tulloch  was  appointed 
one  of  the  members  of  a  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Board,  to  organize  Scotch  schools 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Education  Act.  This  kept  him  in  con- 
stant motion  and  occupation,  throwing 
him  much  in  contact  with  interesting  peo- 
ple, and  affording  him  a  great  deal  of 
pleasant  work,  with  less  risk  of  controversy 
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aod  di£Ference  of  opinion  tlian  is  involved 
in  all  ecclesiastical  organizations.  But 
the  constant  absences  which  it  made  nec- 
essary, and  interference  with  other  still 
more  urgent  occupations,  the  strain  and 
complication  of  duties  which  it  brought 
about,  probably  did  him  more  harm  than 
the  open-air  activity  and  healthful  public 
business  did  him  good;  and  in  1874  be 
was  again  obliged  to  give  up  active  work 
for  a  time,  and  make  a  voyage  to  America 
for  his  health,  which  he  did  in  the  pleas- 
ant yacht  and  company  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Duncan.  This  journey,  which  has  lost 
much  of  its  freshness  now  that  it  is  so 
general,  impressed  him  with  the  activity 
and  extraordinary  economical  organization 
of  American  life,  but  not  to  any  enthu- 
siasm for  its  forms  or  customs.  He  wrote 
one  or  two  articles  in  Good  Words  on  the 
features  that  struck  him,  but  did  not  care 
to  go  deeply  into  the  question,  feeling,  I 
think,  more  the  profundity  of  convention- 
alism in  the  younger  society  than  anything 
of  that  originality  for  which,  coming  from 
an  old  civilization,  he  had  naturally  looked. 
But  the  height  of  convenience  to  which 
telegraphs  and  all  the  other  outside  para- 
phernalia of  progress  have  been  brought, 
did  interest  and  amuse  him  greatly.  And 
be  was  pleased,  as  every  traveller  is,  with 
the  wonderful  hospitality  and  magnificent 
reception  accorded  to  visitors  in  the 
wealthy  and  lavish  houses  of  New  York. 

The  novelty  and  change,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  sea  voyage,  renewed  his 
strength,  and  he  pursued  his  course 
through  all  the  '7o*s  with  energy  and  sue 
cess.  Labors  and  honors  poured  upon 
him.  In  1875  he  was  the  first  of  the  lec- 
turers appointed  by  the  Croall  bequest 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  St. 
George's,  Edinburgh,  where,  during  the 
winter,  he  discoursed  with  lucid  force  and 
fervor  to  very  large  and  interested  congre- 
gations upon  the  **  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Sin."  These  lectures  were  afterwards 
published,  and  both  in  the  hearing  and  the 
reading  were  worthy  his  reputation.  A 
still  more  important  engagement  of  this 
period  was  the  editorship  of  Eraser's 
Magazine^  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
Messrs.  Longmans,  he  accepted  and  held 
for  some  years.  This  magazine  had  not 
retained  its  original  popularity,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  his  name  and  inspiration  would 
have  given  it  new  life.  But  it  was  not  an 
office  for  which  he  was  adapted,  and  some 
of  his  warmest  friends  saw  him  take  it 
upon  himself  with  regret;  for  he  carried 
his  warm  feelings  and  sympathies  with 
him  into  every  work  he  undertook,  and 
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was  pained  to  give  palo,  and  disquieted 
by  failure  in  a  way  which  no  editor  ought 
to  be.  He  was  not  successful,  accord- 
ingly, in  this  undertaking;  but  his  connec- 
tion with  it  ended  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  eminent  firm  for  which  he  had  acted, 
and  with  a  warm  feeling  on  both  sides  of 
regard  and  respect.  The  graceful  and 
charming  little  work  on  Pascal,  which 
forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  Messrs. 
Blackwood's  series  of  Foreign  Classics, 
was  written  with  much  enjoyment  in  the 
task  about  this  time. 

In  1878  the  Church  of  Scotland  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  highest  honor  in  her 
power  by  electing  him  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  —  the  president,  so  to 
speak,  of  that  yearly  Parliament  which 
has  always  been  of  so  much  consequence 
to  Scotland.  It  may  perhaps  be  difficult 
for  the  English  reader  to  realize  a  state  of 
affairs  so  widely  different  from  anything 
which  exists  south  of  the  Tweed,  or  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  this  popular  chamber 
of  deputies,  half  laymen,  half  clergy,  which 
is  no  ornamental  convocation  or  local 
synod,  but  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
sort  of  national  Parliament,  with  power  to 
act  as  well  as  to  argue  and  debate.  The 
moderator  for  the  time  being  is  the  first 
man  of  the  Church,  her  represeatative 
before  the  world,  and  has  important  duties 
in  society  as  well  as  those  of  ruling  over 
aod  **  moderating  "  the  debates  and  legis- 
lation of  the  year.  The  principal  was 
master  of  all  the  traditions  and  business 
of  the  house,  and  first  in  every  important 
movement;  and  his  personal  qualities  and 
influence,  as  well  as  practice  of  the  world, 
conferred  dignity  on  the  post  he  was  so 
eminently  qualified  to  fill.  The  modest 
splendor  of  that  fortnight  in  Edinburgh, 
so  simple,  yet  full  of  society,  aod  the 
homage  in  a  sort  of  that  original  and 
strongly  marked  population,  was  very 
pleasant  to  him.  It  was  Lord  Rosblyn 
who  then  filled  the  position  of  lord  high 
commissioner,  the  queen's  deputy  to  the 
Assembly ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  00  all 
bands  that  there  has  seldom  been  a  more 
graceful  representative  of  the  courtly  ele* 
ment  than  this  poet  peer,  with  the  charm- 
ing group  of  ladies  which  accompanied 
him.  For  that  short  period  Edinburgh 
is  gay.  Old  Hoiyrood  brightens  to  the 
lights  and  glitter  of  society;  and  that 
amusing  simulacrum  of  a  court  —  lasting 
not  long  enough  10  claim  any  serious  con- 
sideration, pretending  to  00  special  sig* 
Dificance,  with  no  privilege  save  that  of 
collecting  the  queen's  lieges  together,  aod 
offering  a  shadow  of  hospitality  in  the 
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beaatifal  old  rooms  which  only  then  are 
employed  for  social  uses  —  pleases  in  its 
momentary  stateliness  the  somewhat  hard- 
headed  community,  which  laughs  at  but 
likes  the  old-world  institution  of  this  pe- 
riodical vice-regal  visit.  The  moderator 
00  his  side  has  also  his  entertaining  to  do, 
aod  a  court  of  his  own.  And  everything 
combined  to  do  the  principal  honor.  He 
was  much  better  known  in  the  world  than 
most  of  the  venerable  occupants  of  that 
presiding  chair ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
flect that  this  special  distinction  came  to 
biffl  while  he  was  able  to  take  the  pleasure 
of  it  fully,  and  without  any  shadow  upon 
its  brightness. 

Shortly  after  this  climax  of  his  clerical 
life,  another  very  seVere  attack  of  illness 
prostrated  the  principal.  Once  more  the 
heavy  cloud  which  had  come  and  rolled 
away,  aod  come  again  on  various  previous 
occasions,  engulfed  the  natural  brightness 
of  a  life  which  seemed  to  have  less  occa- 
sion than  that  of  most  men  for  those  over- 
whelming shadows  of  mortal  trouble.  All 
bad  gone  well  with  the  many  children  who 
bad  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
arouod  him.  His  eldest  son  had  gained 
for  himself  a  position  of  which  his  father 
bad  occasion  to  be  proud.  His  daughters 
were  scattered,  but  in  happy  homes  of 
their  own.  As  time  went  on,  the  beautiful 
old  house  at  St.  Mary's  had  become  the 
ceotre  of  a  prosperous  tribe,  —  young 
mothers  who  ''brought  their  babe  and 
made  their  boast,"  new  connections,  all 
harmonious,  satisfactory,  full  of  tender 
pride  and  admiration  for  the  head  of  the 
boQske,  while  still  there  were  children  left 
at  home  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of  the 
cheerful  family.  Whatever  external  dif- 
ficulties there  might  have  been  were 
smoothed  and  lightened.  His  wife's 
health  indeed,  which  had  been  much 
shaken,  kept  an  ever-present  anxiety  in 
the  foreground  of  the  principal's  life  ;  but 
even  that  was  lulled  by  habit,  and  by  the 
growing  hope  that  this  most  precious  ex- 
istence was  not  itself  in  danger.  But  not- 
withstanding all  those  good  things  that 
surrounded  his  path,  and  of  which  he  took 
the  fullest  enjoyment  —  notwithstanding 
his  vigorous  constitution,  his  lessening 
cares,  and  his  commanding  and  now  fully 
established  position  —  once  more  the 
cloud  of  mysterious  illness  closed  over 
him.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  even  the 
most  skilled  of  physicians  can  say  what  it 
was.  His  fine  intelligence  remained  un- 
affected, yet  was  rendered  unproductive, 
practically  useless,  by  a  miserable  intro- 
spection, a  sense  of  overwhelming  gloom 


and  wretchedness  for  which  there  was  no 
cause,  and  apparently  no  remedy,  until  it 
had  worked  itself  out  —  of  all  mysterious 
visitations  surely  the  most  painful  and 
the  most  extraordinary.  Had  it  gone  fur- 
ther and  upset  the  balance  of  the  mind 
altogether,  it  would  have  been  less  inex- 
plicable, and  probably  less  painful.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  ever  feared  that  it 
might  do  so;  but  it  never  did.  It  hung 
heaven  and  earth  with  shrouds  of  woe, 
and  took  from  him  all  pleasure  in  the 
shining  of  the  sun.  This  illness,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  most  serious  of  several 
periodical  attacks  which  had  prostrated 
him.  It  lasted  nearly  a  year,  but  at  last 
happily  passed  away,  after  the  careful 
treatment  carried  out  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  at 
Torquay,  in  the  soft  air  and  quiet  of  that 
favored  spot.  It  was  hoped  by  all  his 
friends  that  this  severe  attack  might  be 
the  turning-point,  and  that  his  naturally 
splendid  physical  constitution,  freed  of 
this  mysterious  enemy,  promised  for  him 
still  a  brilliant  autumn,  and  a  prolonged 
and  happy  period  of  age. 

He  recovered  entirely  for  some  years 
his  vigor  and  his  pleasure  in  life,  and  went 
much  about  the  world,  enjoying  society, 
and  entering  largely  into  public  business. 
A  few  years  since,  the  sovereign  lady 
whose  kindness  and  trust  were  always 
deeply  appreciated,  endowed  him  with  the 
picturesque  office  of  dean  of  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle,  a  pleasant  little  distinction 
which  amused  and  pleased  him,  calling 
forth  his  great  genial  laugh  of  humorous 
gratification  when  the  jewel  of  the  order 
was  handed  about  to  be  admired  among 
all  the  pleased  and  pleasant  audience  of 
children  and  grandchildren.  About  the 
same  time,  when  one  met  him  of  a  morn- 
ing in  those  fresh,  cool,  summer  days  of 
the  north,  strolling  about  the  court  of  his 
old  college,  with  a  volume  of  Coleridge 
under  his  arm,  it  was  easy  to  divine  by 
that,  and  by  the  return  of  the  subject  from 
time  to  time  in  his  conversation,  that  the 
long  summer  vacation  was  to  be  occupied 
by  some  study  of  the  poet  philosopher, 
for  whom  he  had  always  had  a  great  ven- 
eration. None  of  the  hurry  of  modern 
criticism  was  about  this  pleasant  work. 
Everything  in  the  principal's  air  and  al- 
ways delightful  talk  was  full  of  leisure 
and  pleasant  thoughtfulness,  and  that  long 
musing  over  a  congenial  subject  which 
belonged  rather  to  the  past  than  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  work  and  life.  His  very 
step,  large,  soft,  and  stately,  as  he  crossed 
the  little  quadrangle,  —  perhaps  to  sit  in 
the  sun  under  the  mossed  apple-trees  of 
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the  old  a;ardeD;  perhaps  to  take  a  medita- 
tive turn  aloD^  *Mhe  walk/'  not  without  a 
leisurely  observation  in  the  midst  of  his 
thoughts  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  he 
had  planted ;  perhaps  to  go  up  to  the  col- 
lege library  and  consult  some  authority 
there,  —  had  in  it  something  of  the  leisure 
of  the  long  summer  holiday,  disturbed  by 
no  compulsory  work,  and  leaving  room 
for  those  gentle  studies  of  predilection 
which  are  more  recreative  than  any  amuse- 
ment. It  was  such  work  as  the  imagina- 
tion would  wish  to  see  a  beloved  friend 
engaged  in,  making  sweet  the  last  of  his 
vacations.  The  article  upon  Coleridge, 
which  probably  was  all  the  original  inten- 
tion, was  completed,  and  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly  ;  but  the  train  of  thought  thus 
began  now  grew,  according  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  principal's  mind  and  in- 
tellectual habits,  into  a  series  of  studies, 
in  which,  starting  from  Coleridge,  he  fol* 
lowed  the  influences  and  system  of  the 
new  philosophy  through  all  the  varieties 
of  tendency  which  new  and  individual 
thinkers  imparted  to  it,  till  the  cycle  was 
more  or  less  complete,  and  a  new  begin- 
ning threw  that  school  of  reflective  theo- 
logians into  the  shade. 

These  studies  formed  a  series  of  what 
are  called  the  St.  Giles's  lectures  —  a  new 
institution  in  Edinburgh,  but  one  that  has 
already  supplied  much  admirable  criticism 
and  instructive  historical  commentary. 
The  principal  was  never  more  in  his  ele- 
ment than  in  tracing  out  the  progress  of 
those  streams  and  rivulets  of  thought.  I  n 
this  period  there  was  to  him  a  special 
charm ;  for  the  men  of  whom  he  had  to 
treat  were  men  who  had  influenced  his 
own  early  development,  and  helped  to 
shape  the  intellect  which  now  found  a 
delightful  and  congenial  work  in  describ- 
ing and  analyzing  theirs.  His  understand- 
ing and  sympathies  were  at  one  in  the 
theme,  as  he  unfolded  before  his  hearers 
the  dreamy  breadth  of  thinking  —  a  great 
and  stately  river  fertilizing  an  entire  coun- 
try—  of  the  Highgate  philosopher;  and 
placed  before  their  eyes  the  venerable 
figure  of  Erskine,  the  rugged  force  of 
Carlyle,  the  men  of  the  High  Church  and 
the  Broad,  Newman  and  Maurice,  Irving 
and  Mill,  the  most  widely  differing,  the 
sacerdotalist  and  the  secularist,  the  faith 
that  went  astray  out  of  nature  into  dreams 
and  visions,  and  that  unbelief  which 
quenched  and  denied  the  higher  constitu* 
tion  of  nature  and  all  that  claims  to  be 
most  fair  in  her.  Work  of  so  high  a  tone 
is  seldom  put  before  a  popular  audience. 
The  old  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  —  renewed 


and  restored,  though  with  that  curious 
travesty  of  its  original  meaning  which 
makes  it  always  somewhat  doubtful  how 
far  it  is  advantageous  to  turn  the  temples 
of  the  ancient  faith  into  centres  of  a  devo- 
tion whose  rules  have  been  so  effectually 
altered—- was  filled  with  eager  listeners, 
and  made  a  fine  sight,  with  all  its  gleam- 
ing lights,  while  these  lectures  were  being 
delivered.  Perhaps  the  lecturer  was  even 
more  at  his  ease  with  such  a  characteristic 
assembly,  an  audience  not  often  to  be 
met  with,  of  intellects  trained  in  keen, 
dialectical  schools  of  law  and  learning, 
and  made  practical  by  actual  traflic  with 
the  world,  than  amid  the  young  theorists 
of  the  university.  The  lectures  were  col- 
lected in  a  book,  the  last  of  the  principal's 
publications,  one  of  which  a  most  able 
critic  has  said,  that  whether  or  not  it  may 
be  taken  for  the  most  powerful,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  graceful  of  his  works.  To 
the  present  writer  it  has  an  interest  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  regard  this  book  with 
the  eves  of  the  critic.  Some  floatiog 
threacl  of  association  with  former  times 
had  led  the  principal  to  think  of  conversa- 
tions long  past,  in  which  his  kind  and 
brotherly  imagination  bad  allotted  to  her 
a  larger  share  than  her  own  memory  can 
claim  or  believe  in.  But  though  his  in- 
terlocutor had  probably  done  little  more 
than  assent  to  what  he  himself  said  in 
that  deeply  prized  and  delightful  inter- 
course, it  was  no  less  touching  that  bis 
mind  bad  recurred  to  the  early  records  of 
a  long  and  faithful  friendship  at  such  a 
moment.  And  I  received  the  dedication 
of  this  beautiful  little  book,  which  was  to 
be  his  last,  with  that  pleasure  in  an  honor 
not  felt  to  be  deserved,  but  due  to  tbe 
better  reason  of  a  brotherly  regard,  which 
is  more  akin  to  humility  than  to  pride. 
This  was  the  subject  of  the  last  letters 
which  passed  between  us  —  the  end  of  a 
correspondence  full  of  an  almost  domestic 
closeness  of  sympathy,  which  had  made 
for  years  the  children  of  one  family  almost 
like  members  of  the  other,  and  united  tbe 
elders  in  memories  of  pleasure  and  of  sor- 
row more  strong  and  enduring  than  eveo 
the  ties  of  blood. 

Last  summer  was  to  the  principal  a  time 
of  great  activitv  and  exciting  occupation. 
The  Church  of  Scotland,  after  long  years 
of  grave  and  dignified  silence  in  respect 
to  the  threatenings  against  her  of  dises- 
tablishment and  disendowment,  at  last 
felt,  by  a  universal  impulse,  that  the  time 
was  come  to  rise  up  in  her  own  defence. 
The  impulse  seems  to  have  been  unant* 
mous,  as  in  times  of  public  need  a  suddeo 
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resolution  so  often  is;  and  the  question 
was  debated  in  the  last  meeting  of  As- 
sembly with  great  seriousness  and  fervor. 
It  fell  to  the  principal  to  take  the  chief 
part  in  this  debate,  and  to  urge  finally 
upon  the  aroused  and  deeply  affected 
legislature  of  the  Church  the  need  of  an 
organized  and  determined  resistance. 
This  was  not  the  usual  part  he  had  taken 
in  her  counsels.  Strife  was  not  his  ele- 
ment, and  the  politics  of  religion  never 
very  congenial  to  his  mind.  But  on  this 
occasion  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the 
crisis,  the  sense  of  moral  indignation  ris- 
ing high  against  the  persistent  enemies 
and  slanderers  of  the  Church,  overcame 
all  other  sentiments.  His  fine  presence, 
his  countenance,  which  reflected  everv 
shade  of  emotion,  and  glowed  and  sad- 
dened and  protested  as  bis  voice  did,  the 
great  sweep  and  storm  of  his  oratorical 
power,  carried  away  his  audience,  an 
audience  not  easily  moved,  but  which  felt 
the  question  before  them  to  be  one  of  life 
or  death.  Never,  perhaps,  did  he  make 
so  great  an  impression.  That  grave  par- 
liament of  thoughtful  men  had  not  always 
recognized  in  him  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged leader.  He  had  been  an  al- 
most heretic  in  many  eyes  —  his  tolerance 
too  large,  his  nature  too  genial,  for  an 
Assembly  largely  tinctured  with  the  stern- 
ness of  that  Calvinistic  temper  which  has 
been  so  much  misconstrued,  yet,  when  all 
is  said,  still  affects  the  ** harsher  features 
and  the  mien  more  grave'*  of  northern 
piety.  But  the  prejudices  of  the  time 
when  Tulloch's  Broad-Churchism,  his  in- 
clination towards  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
of  good  report,  his  sympathy  with  the  *Mn- 
oovations  "  of  the  advanced  party,  had 
made  the  elder  brethren  shake  their  heads, 
bad  vanished  like  last  year's  snow.  Per- 
haps this  fact  had  never  so  fully  showed 
itself,  nor  the  high  trust  and  confidence 
of  his  Church  been  so  warmly  expressed 
as  on  this  occasion,  when  sympathy  and 
admiration  swept  every  cobweb  by,  and 
his  companions  in  arms,  and  the  young 
men  whom  he  had  helped  to  train,  and  the 
few  elders,  grey-haired  fathers  who  had 
seen  him  rise  to  this  position,  gave  him 
unanimously  the  applause,  the  approval, 
and  the  response  of  warm  emotion  to  his 
appeal.  It  is  said  now  that  to  some  among 
that  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  it 
already  occurred  that  they  should  see  his 
face  no  more.  But  it  is  only  the  event 
which  brings  to  light  all  the  sourdprescn- 
timents  which  touch  men's  minds,  and 
there  was  in  reality  nothing  in  his  appear- 
ance or  manner  to  justify  those  fears. 


But  it  is  very  likely  that  the  anxiety  and 
excitement  of  the  crisis  had  told  upon  him. 
He  had  been  informer  times  emphatically 
one  of  those  who  preferred  to  let  the  storm 
go  by,  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  dignified 
calm  in  face  of  attack,  and  to  refrain  from 
disturbing  the  peace  which  is  congenial 
to  Christian  progress  with  polemics.  An- 
other change,  too,  which  had  been  for 
some  years  working  in  his  mind,  came 
now  to  open  development.  He  had  dur- 
ing his  whole  life  taken  the  Liberal  side 
in  politics;  and  though  he  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  leaders  of  that  party  as  far 
back  as  1878,  when  he  contributed  to  the 
pages  of  this  magazine  an  article  on  **The 
Liberal  Party  and  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land "  which  made  no  small  commotion  at 
the  moment,  he  had  sti1>  tried  to  believe, 
even  against  hope,  in  the  pledge  that  the 
interests  of  the  Church  were  not  to  be 
afiEected  on  less  than  the  most  urgent  ar- 
gument—  the  proved  desire  of  Scotland 
that  it  should  be  so.  But  when  it  became 
apparent  at  the  last  election  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone no  longer  thought  this  pledge  bind- 
ing, and  that  the  clamor  of  hot  partisans 
on  the  other  side  was  forcing  upon  popu- 
lar candidates  a  pledge  in  the  contrary 
sense,  the  principal,  with  many  who 
agreed  with  him,  felt  that  the  time  of  peace 
was  over,  and  that  it  was  essential  to 
speak  out,  even  at  the  cost  of  many  cher- 
ished traditions,  and  to  show  that  no  tie 
of  party  could  be  so  strong  as  that  which 
bound  him  to  his  Church.  To  withdraw 
his  name  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Liberal  Association  was  no  doubt  a 
step  which  cost  him  much.  He  was  thus 
publicly  severing  himself  from  a  party 
which  he  had  supported  all  his  life,  and  to 
which  at  least  all  the  tendencies  of  his 
earlier  years  were  more  allied  than  to  any 
other.  Such  a  breach  of  consistency,  if 
no  more,  is  to  a  sensitive  mind  a  very 
painful  necessitv.  He  did  not  hesitate, 
however,  to  make  this  practical  protest 
against  the  course  which  events  seemed 
about  to  take  —  a  step  which  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  trumpet  blast  which  he  had 
blown  in  the  Assembly.  The  course  of 
public  affairs  has  postponed,  if  not  set 
aside  altogether,  the  contest  which  he 
foresaw;  and  other  prospects  are  dawn* 
ing,  the  issue  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
predict.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
sure  of,  and  that  is,  that  Principal  Tul- 
loch's  silenced  voice  will  be  an  unspeak- 
able loss  to  the  Church,  however  things 
may  turn  out. 

In  September,  1885,  when  the  St.  An- 
drews season  was  at  its  height,  some  of 
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his  friends  were  struck  paiofally  with  the 
alteration  in  the  principal's  looks,  which 
did  not,  however,  seem  to  be  justified 
by  any  feebleness  of  health.  A  sort  of 
blanched  appearance,  a  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  and  something  of  the  depressed 
expostulatory  air  and  lengthened  lines  of 
the  countenance,  which  had  been  symp- 
toms of  coming  trouble  on  former  occa- 
sions, seemed  to  give  now  again  a  note 
of  warning ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  him- 
self to  justify  this  fear.  Although  ailing 
by  times,  he  was  perfectly  cheerful,  en- 
joying his  leisure,  talking  now  and  then 
of  the  great  work  which  he  had  been  turn- 
ing over  in  his  mind  —  a  history  of  Scot- 
land from  the  period  at  which  Burton's 
history  leaves  o£E  —  for  which  he  had 
made  a  number  of  notes  and  plans.  He 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  this  great 
undertaking  as  a  worthy  conclusion  to 
the  labors  of  his  life ;  and  some  thoughts 
of  resigning  his  active  teaching  duties  as 
professor,  and  retaining  only  the  office  of 
principal,  with  which  and  his  necessary 
occupations  as  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, there  was  still  plenty  to  do  to 
form  a  solid  background  for  his  literary 
work  —  floated  though  bis  mind,  espe- 
cially after  the  lamented  death  of  Princi- 
pal Shairp,  which  raised  many  specula- 
tions as  to  the  desirableness  of  uniting 
the  offices  of  both  principals  in  one. 
Had  that  been  so,  of  what  a  mellow  even- 
ing-tide, what  a  fruitful  tranquillity  the 
old  St.  Mary's  might  still  have  been  the 
home  —  how  many  wise  counsels  for  the 
Church,  what  a  tower  of  strength  amid 
the  contentions  of  the  time !  He  had 
never  desired  to  leave  the  place  so  en- 
tirely identified  with  his  life.  Public  duty 
might  have  made  him  accept  the  principal- 
ship  of  Edinburgh  University  had  it  been 
offered  to  him,  but  he  had  never  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  that  or  any 
other  promotion.  His  ancient  university, 
his  Alma  Mater,  the  sphere  which  was 
part  of  himself,  was  always  dearest  to  him. 
And  in  that  simple  dignity  he  was  glad  to 
live  and  die. 

He  had  been  ailing  before  he  began  the 
labors  of  the  last  session.  He  was  sent 
to  Harrogate  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  there  began  to  awake  to  the  possibil- 
ity that  it  was  distinct  physical  disease 
and  not  the  mysterious  jar  of  nervous 
malady  that  was  threatening  him.  When 
he  returned  from  that  treatment,  which 
had  apparently  done  him  some  little  good, 
he  resumed  his  classes,  but  soon  was 
obliged  again  to  give  thera  over,  and  re- 
moved under  medical  orders  to  the  hydro- 


pathic establishment  at  Craiglockhart,  la 
order  to  be  near  bis  doctor,  and  to  try 
what  change  might  do.  His  strength  by 
this  time  was  considerably  affected,  and 
his  eyes  had  strangely  failed  him  —  an 
effect  which  it  was  said  was  merely  symp- 
tomatic, and  nothing  in  itself  of  any  con- 
sequence. In  this  place,  with  his  anxious 
wife,  he  spent  a  melancholy  Christmas; 
and  afterwards,  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter—  Mrs.  Tulloch's  delicate  health  l>eing 
unequal  to  the  journey  —  went  to  London, 
there  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  skil- 
ful advice  to  be  had|  —  that  of  Sir  An- 
drew Clark  and  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,-^ 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  further 
south  to  Torquay,  where  he  had  recovered 
on  a  previous  occasion,  should  that  be 
considered  necessary.  Considerably  de- 
pressed and  cast  down,  with  dim  eyes  and 
much  latent  suffering,  he  submitted  him- 
self to  the  examination  of  the  physicians, 
who  saw  but  did  not  say  that  hope  there 
was  none,  and  who,  instead  of  permitting 
him  to  go  home  to  die,  sent  him,  on  some 
infinitesimal  hope  that  the  warmth  of  Tor- 
quay and  the  sunshine  —  if  there  was  any 
sunshine,  and  if  it  proved  warm  —  might 
do  him  temporary  good,  among  strangers. 
That  he  should  nave  been  thus  removed 
from  his  natural  surroundings,  separated 
for  the  last  month  of  his  life  from  the 
constant  nurse,  companion,  and,  if  one 
may  use  the  word,  guardian  of  his  strength, 
and  sent  to  die  in  a  strange  place,  is  a 
matter  of  profound  regret ;  as  surely  it  is 
an  expedient  which  medical  men  should 
be  very  slow  to  employ.  His  daughter 
who  accompanied  him,  with  a  misery  and 
anxiety  daily  increasing,  saw  the  fatal 
signs  of  failing  strength  and  lessening 
possibility,  but  was  silenced  by  the  opti- 
mism of  the  physicians,  who  still  hoped 
or  professed  to  hope ;  until  at  last,  in  a 
kind  of  despair,  she  summoned  help,  and 
Mrs.  Tulloch  was  finally  sent  for.  Before 
she  arrived  he  had  fallen  into  a  h.ilf-coo- 
scious  state,  taking  little  or  no  notice  of 
anything  that  passed  around,  waking  up 
with  a  faint  smile  and  interest,  it  was 
noted,  when  something  was  said  to  him 
about  the  queen,  for  whom  he  had  always 
felt  an  affectionate  devotion  —  but,  except 
that  gleam  of  feeling,  knowing  nothing 
save  that  one  was  absent  who  bad  never 
before  been  absent  from  him  when  he 
wanted  her  succor.  He  kept  saying  her 
name  again  and  again  through  the  long 
hours,  till,  after  a  terrible  lengthened  jour- 
ney, in  the  dark  of  the  winter  morning, 
she  reached  his  bedside  at  last.  Then  a 
kind  of  calm  came  to  the  disturbed  and 
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confused  condition  of  the  sufferer;  and 
whether  it  was  her  healing  and  soothing 
presence,  or  some  other  cause,  a  faint  ray 
of  possible  improvement  made  itself  ap- 
parent for  a  day  or  two.  He  knew  his 
wife,  and  with  touching  signs  of  satisfac- 
tion welcomed  her  arrival;  but  whether 
he  knew  the  other  anxious  faces  round  his 
bed,  the  sons  and  daughters  who  had  hur- 
ried to  his  side  from  their  different  homes, 
DO  one  of  these  distracted  watchers  was 
able  certainly  to  say.  After  a  few  days 
the  faint  light  of  hope  faded  again,  and 
the  laboring  strength  gave  way.  He  died 
on  the  13th  of  February,  with  all  the  elder 
members  of  his  family  round  him,  after  a 
painful  but  unconscious  passage  into  that 
mystery  and  darkness. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  what  every  one 
knows,  that  the  sudden  and  startling  news 
brought  but  one  sensation  to  Scotland, 
that  of  loss  and  profound  unspeakable  re- 
gret. **  From  the  queen  on  the  throne  to 
the  lads  00  the  links,'*  said  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  00  one  was  unaffected  by  that 
terrible  intelligence.  St.  Andrews,  amid 
the  snows  and  harshness  of  the  blighting 
weather,  received  with  universal  mourn- 
ing, like  an  old  mother  gathering  her  son 
to  her  bosom,  the  remains  of  her  principal 
in  his  solemn  coming  home.  His  daugh- 
ters bad  taken  the  much-enduring  and 
patient  woman,  who  was  the  chief  mourner 
of  all,  to  the  home  of  one  of  them,  near 
royal  Windsor,  where  the  sovereign  lady, 
who,  more  than  most,  could  understand 
and  enter  into  that  bereavement,  had  al- 
ready given  the  tribute  of  her  tears, 
recording  sadly  the  loss  of  another  friend, 
added  to  the  many  who  have  fallen  away 
from  her  in  her  royal  solitude.  When  the 
queen  heard  of  the  arrival  of  this  sorrow- 
ful group,  putting  all  ceremony  aside,  and 
with  a  tender  sympathy  which  made  her 
greatness  more  akin  to  the  greatness  of 
woe,  that  other  sovereign,  than  the  hum- 
blest visitor  might  have  been,  she  has- 
tened to  take  the  hand  and  comfort  the 
heart  of  the  mourner  —  comfort  which 
came  in  that  sweetest  human  kind,  next 
best  after  the  divine,  in  the  form  of  praise 
and  blessing  to  him  who  had  departed. 

We  are  permitted  to  add  the  letters  to 
the principars  son  and  wife  by  which  her 
Majesty  preceded  her  visit:  — 

The  Queen  to  Rev.  W.  W.  Tulloch. 

**  OSBORNB,  Feb.  14%  1886. 

**  I  am  stunned  by  this  dreadful  news ; 
your  dear,  excellent,  distinguished  father 
also  taken  away  from  us,  and  from  dear 
Scotland,  whose  Church  be  so  nobly  de 
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fended.  I  have  again  lost  a  dear  and 
honored  friend,  and  ray  heart  sinks  within 
me  when  I  think  I  shall  not  again  on 
earth  look  on  that  noble  presence,  that 
kindly  face,  and  listen  to  those  words  of 
wisdom  and  Christian  large-heartedness 
which  used  to  do  me  so  much  good.  But 
I  should  not  speak  of  myself  when  you, 
his  children,  and  your  dear  mother,  and 
our  beloved  Scotland,  lose  so  much.  Still 
I  may  be,  I  hope,  forgiven,  if  I  do  appear 
egotistical,  for  I  have  lost  so  many,  and 
when  I  feel  so  ALONE. 

**  Your  dear  father  was  so  kind,  so  wise, 
and  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  see  him  at 
dear  Balmoral  1  A^o  more  /  Never a^ain  / 
These  dreadful  words  I  so  often  have  had 
to  repeat  make  my  heart  turn  sick.  God's 
will  be  done  I  Your  dear  father  is  at  rest, 
and  his  bright  spirit  free! 

"We  must  not  grieve  for  him.  When 
I  saw  you  at  Balmoral  you  seemed  anx- 
ious about  him,  and  I  heard  the  other  day 
he  could  not  write.  Pray  convey  the  ex- 
pression of  my  deepest  sympathy  to  your 
dear  mother,  whose  health,  I  know,  is  not 
strong,  and  to  all  your  family.  I  mourn 
with  you. 

"Princess  Beatrice  is  deeply  grieved, 
and  wishes  me  to  express  her  true  sym- 
pathy with  you  all.  I  shall  be  most  anx- 
ious for  details  of  this  terrible  event. 
Ever  yours  truly  and  sorrowingly. 

"Victoria  R.  &  I. 

"The  Rev.  W.  Tulloch." 

The  Queen  to  Mrs.  Tulloch. 

"  Windsor  Castlk,  Feb,  17, 1886. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Tulloch,  — You  must 
allow  one  who  respected,  admired,  and 
loved  your  dear  distinguished  husband  to 
write   to   you,    though    personally    unac- 

?uainted  with  you,  and  to  try  to  say  what 
feel. 

"  My  heart  bleeds  /for  you  —  the  dear 
worthy  companion  of  that  noble  excellent 
man,  so  highly  gifted,  and  large-hearted, 
and  so  brave!  whose  life  is  crushed  by 
the  greatest  loss  which  can  befall  a  woman. 

"  To  roe  the  loss  of  such  a  friend,  whom 
I  so  greatly  respected  and  trusted,  is  very 
great ;  and  I  cannot  bear  to  think  I  shall 
not  again  see  him,  and  admire  that  hand* 
some  kindly  face  and  noble  presence,  and 
listen  to  his  wise  words,  which  breathe 
such  a  lofty  Christian  spirit.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  visit  you,  and  trust  that  you 
will  allow  me  to  do  so  quite  quietly  and 
privately,  as  one  who  knew  your  dear 
husband  so  well,  and  has  gone  through 
much  sorrow,  and  knows  what  you  feel 
and  what  you  suffer. 
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"  Pray  express  ray  true  sympathy  to  all 
your  children,  who  have  lost  such  a  father. 

"  My  thoughts  will  be  especially  with 
you  to-rt(jorrow,*  and  I  pray  that  God  may 
be  with  you  to  help  and  sustain  you.  Be- 
lieve me  always  yours  most  sincerely, 

"Victoria  R.  &  I." 

These  touching  expressions  of  a  fellow- 
feeling  so  tender,  simple,  and  sincere,  are 
of  the  kind  that  have  given  her  Majesty 
the  empire  she  so  justly  holds  in  the 
hearts  of  her  people. 

Other  voices  have  been  raised  on  all 
sides  to  repeat  and  echo  the  same  univer- 
sal lamentation.  In  almost  every  pulpit 
in  Scotland,  in  his  own  Church  at  least, 
the  thought  of  this  loss,  so  great,  so  irrep- 
arable, so  unexpected,  and  of  all  he  has 
been  to  his  generation,  has  been  the  lead- 
ing thought.  Not  many  men  impress 
their  image  so  deeply  upon  the  mind  of  a 
people.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Norman  Macleod, 
Principal  Tulloch,  have  all  produced  the 
same  profound  efifect.  Where  is  there 
another  to  touch  in  the  same  way  the  na- 
tional mind,  imagination, and  affections? 

More  sacred  and  more  silent  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  is  the  void,  where 
his  name  must  now  stand  symbol  for  all 
that  was  friendly,  brotherly,  fatherly,  mag- 
nanimous, and  true. 

M.  O.  W.  Oliphant. 

*  The  day  of  the  fuoeraL 
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A  STORY  OF  woman's   FAITH. 

BY  GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN. 

Book  II.  — The  Thorny  Way. 

CHAPTER  I. 
MILLICENT  HALLAM'S  HOME. 

••  How  dare  you  !  Be  off !  Go  to  your 
mistress.     Don*t  pester  me,  woman." 

••Didn't  know  it  were  pestering  you, 
sir,  to  ask  for  my  rights.  Two  years  doo, 
and  it's  time  It  was  paid.** 

••Ask  your  mistress,  1  tell  you.    Here, 

Julia." 

A  dark-haired,  thoughtful-looking  child 
of  about  six  years  old  loosened  her  grasp 
of  Thisbe  BiiTg*s  dress,  and  crossed  the 
room  slowly  towards  where  Robert  Hallam 
sat,  newspaper  id  hand,  by  his  half-finished 
breakfast. 

•*Here,  Julia  I**   was  uttered  with   no 


unkindly  intent;  but  the  call  was  like  a 
command  —  an  imperious  command,  such 
as  would  be  given  to  a  dog. 

The  child  was  nearly  close  to  him  when 
he  gave  the  paper  a  sharp  rustle,  and  she 
sprang  back. 

••Bah!**  he  exclaimed  laughing  un- 
pleasantly, *'  what  a  silly  little  girl  you 
are  I     Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  strike 

you  ?  ** 

M^  —  QO,  papa,**  said  the  child  nerv- 
ously. 

••Then  why  did  you  flinch  away?  Are 
you  afraid  of  me?'* 

The  child  looked  at  him  intently  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  said  softly,  — 
'•  I  don't  know.'* 

•*Here,  Thisbe,**  said  Hallam,  frowning, 
••  I'll  see  to  that.  You  can  go  now.  Leave 
Miss  Julia  here.** 

••Mayn't  I  go  with  Thisbe,  papa?"  said 
the  child  eagerly. 

••  No ;  stay  with  me.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you.     Come  here." 

The  child's  countenance  fell,  and  she 
sidled  towards  Hallam,  looking  wistfully 
the  while  at  Thisbe,  who  left  the  room 
reluctantly  and  closed  the  door. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  Hallam 
threw  down  the  paper  and  drew  the  child 
upon  his  knee,  stroking  her  beautiful  long 
dark  hair,  and  held  his. face  towards  her. 

••  Well,"  he  said  sharply,  ••  baveo't  you 
a  kiss  for  papa?" 

The  child  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks 
quickly,  and  then  sat  still  and  watched 
him. 

••That's  better,'*  he  said,  smiling. 
•*  Little  girls  always  get  rewards  when 
they  are  gocd.  Now  1  shall  buy  you  a 
new  doll  for  that." 
The  child's  eyes  brightened. 
••  Have  you  got  plenty  of  money,  papa  ?  " 
she  said  quickly. 

•*  Well,  I  don't  know  about  plenty,"  be 
said  with  a  curious  laugh,  as  he  glanced 
round  the  handsomelv  furnished  room, 
*•  but  enough  for  that.'^ 
••  Will  you  give  me  some?" 
••  Money  is  not  good  for  little  girls," 
said  Hallam  smiling. 

••But  Tm  not  little  now,"  said  the  child 
quietly.  *•  Mamma  says  I'm  quite  a  com- 
panion to  her,  and  she  doesn't  know  what 
she  would  do  without  me.*' 

••Indeed!"  said  Hallam  sarcastically. 
•*  Well,  suppose  I  give  you  some  money, 
what  shall  you  buy  —  a  doll  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  *•  I've  got  five 
dolls  now,"  she  said,  counting  on  her  little 
pink  finders,  ••  mamma,  papa,  Thisbe,  and 
me«  and  Mr.  Bayle." 
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Hallam  ground  oat  an  ejaculation,  mak- 
ing the  child  start  from  him  in  alarm. 

**  Sit  still,  little  one,''  he  said  hastily. 
"Why,  what's  the  matter?  Here,  what 
would  you  do  with  the  money?" 

"Give  it  to  mamma  to  pay  Thisbe. 
Mamma  was  crying  about  wanting  some 
money  yesterday  for  grandmamma." 

"  Did  your  grandmother  come  and  ask 
mamma  for  money  yesterday  ?  " 

"Yes;  she  said  grandpapa  was  so  ill 
and  worried  that  she  did  not  know  what 
to  do." 

Hallam  rose  quickly  from  his  seat,  set- 
ting down  the  child,  and  began  walking 
up  and  down  the  room,  while  the  girl,  after 
watching  him  for  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
began  to  edge  her  way  slowly  towards  the 
door,  as  if  to  escape  from  the  room. 

She  bad  nearly  reached  it  when  Hallam 
noticed  her,  and,  catching  her  by  the  wrist, 
led  her  back  to  his  chair,  and  reseated 
himself. 

"  Look  here,  Julia,**  he  said  sharply,  "  I 
will  not  have  you  behave  like  this.  Does 
your  mother  teach  you  to  keep  away  from 
me  because  I  seem  so  cross  ?  "  he  added 
with  a  laugh  that  was  not  pleasant. 

**  No,"  said  the  child,  shaking  her  head  ; 
"she  said  I  was  to  be  very  fond  of  you, 
because  you  were  my  dear  papa." 
"  Well,  and  are  you  ?  " 
••Yes,"  said  the  child,  nodding,  "I 
think  so ;  "  and  she  looked  wistfully  in 
bis  face. 

**  That's  right ;  and  now  be  a  good  girl, 
and  you  shall  have  a  ponv  to  ride,  and 
everything  you  like  to  ask  for." 

"And  some  money  to  give  to  poor 
mamma?" 

•*  Silence  1 "  cried  Hallam  harshly,  and 
the  child  shrank  away,  and  Covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

••  Don't  do  that ! "  cried  Hallam.  "  Take 
down  your  bands.  What  have  you  to  cry 
for  now  ?  " 

The  child  dropped  her  hands  in  a  fright- 
ened manner,  and  looked  at  him  with  her 
large,  dark  eyes,  that  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing for  a  blowy  her  face  twitching  slightly, 
but  there  were  no  tears. 

**  Any  one  would  think  I  was  a  regular 
brute  to  the  child,"  he  muttered,  scowling 
at  her  involuntarily,  and  then  sitting  very 
thoughtful  and  quiet,  holding  her  on  his 
knee,  while  he  thrust  back  the  breakfast 
things,  and  tapped  the  table.  At  last, 
turninj^  to  her  with  a  smile,  "  Have  a  cup 
of  coffee,  Julie,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head.    "  I  had  my  break- 
fast with  mamma  ever  so  long  since." 
He  frowned  again,  looking  uneasily  at 


the  child,  and  resuming  the  tapping  upon 
the  table  with  his  thin  white  fingers. 

The  window  looking  out  on  to  the  mar- 
ket-place was  before  them,  quiet,  sunny, 
and  with  only  two  people  visible,  Mrs. 
Pinet,  watering  her  row  of  flowers  with  a 
jug,  and  the  half  of  old  Gemp,  as  he  leaned 
out  of  his  doorway,  and  looked  in  turn  up 
the  street  and  down. 

All  at  once  a  firm,  quick  step  was  heard, 
and  the  child  leaped  from  her  father's 
knee. 

"Here's  Mr.  Bayle !  Here's  Mr. 
Bayle ! "  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands, 
and,  bounding  to  the  window,  she  sprang 
upon  a  chair,  to  press  her  face  sidewise 
to  the  pane,  to  watch  for  him  who  came, 
and  then  to  begin  tapping  on  the  glass, 
and  kissing  her  hands  as  Christie  Bayle, 
a  firm,  broad-shouldered  man,  nodded  and 
smiled,  and  went  by. 

Julia  leaped  from  the  chair  to  run  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  Robert  Hallam  clutch- 
ing the  arms  of  his  chair,  with  his  brow 
wrinkled,  and  an  angry  frown  upon  his 
countenance,  as  he  ground  his  teeth  to- 
l^ether,  and  listened  to  the  opening  of  the 
Front  door,  and  the  mingling  of  the  curate's 
frank,  deep  voice  with  the  silvery  prattle 
of  his  child. 

"  Ha,  little  one  I "  And  then  there  was 
the  sound  of  kisses,  as  Hallam  heard  the 
rustle  of  what  seemed,  through  the  closed 
door,  to  be  Christie  Bayle  taking  the  child 
by  the  waist  and  lifting  her  up  to  throw 
her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"You're  late  I"  she  cried;  and  the  very 
tone  of  her  voice  seemed  changed,  as  she 
spoke  eagerly. 

"No,  no,  five  minutes  early;  and  I 
must  go  up  the  town  first  now." 

"Oh! "cried  the  child. 

"  I  shall  not  be  long.    How  is  mamma  ?  " 

"Mamma  isn't  well,"  said  the  child. 
"She  has  been  crying  sol" 

"Hush!  hush  I  my  darling!"  said 
Bayle  softly.  "You  should  not  whisper 
secrets." 

"  Is  that  a  secret,  Mr.  Bayle  ?  " 

"Yes;  mamma's  secret,  and  my  Julia 
must  be  mamma's  well-trusted  little  girl." 

"Please,  Mr.  Bayle,  I'm  so  sorry,  and 
I  won't  do  so  any  more.  Are  you  cross 
with  me?" 

"My  darling!"  he  cried  passionately, 
"  as  if  any  one  could  be  cross  with  you  I 
There,  get  your  books  ready,  and  I'll 
soon  be  back." 

"No,  no,  not  this  morning,  Mr.  Bayle; 
not  books.  Take  me  for  a  walk,  and 
teach  me  about  the  flowers." 

"  After  lessons,  then.  There,  run  away." 
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Hallatn  rose  from  his  chair,  with  his 
lips  drawn  slightly  from  his  teeth,  as  he 
heard  Bayle's  retiriog  steps.  Then  the 
front  door  was  banged  loudly;  he  heard 
his  child  clap  her  hands,  and  then  the 
quick  fall  of  her  feet  as  she  skipped  across 
the  hall,  and  bounded  up  the  stairs. 

He  took  a  few  strides  up  and  down  the 
room,  but  stopped  short  as  the  door 
opened  again,  and,  handsomer  than  ever, 
but  with  a  graver,  more  womanly  beauty, 
heightened  by  a  pensive,  troubled  look  in 
her  eyes  and  about  the  corners  of  her 
mouth,  Millicent  Hallam  glided  in. 

Her  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  as  she 
crossed  to  Hallam,  and  laid  her  white 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

**  Don't  think  me  unkind  for  going  away, 
dear,''  she  said  softly.  **  Have  you  quite 
done  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said  shortly.  «« There,  don't 
stop  me;  I'm  late." 

**  Are  you  going  to  the  bank,  dear?" 

*'  Of  course  I  am.  Where  do  you  sup- 
pose I'm  going?" 

•'  I  only  thought,  dear,  that  —  " 

"  Then  don't  onfy  think  for  the  sake  of 
saying  foolish  things." 

She  laid  her  other  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  smiled  in  his  face. 

*<  Don't  let  these  money  matters  trouble 
you  so,  Robert,"  she  said.  **  What  does 
it  matter  whether  we  are  rich  or  poor  ?  " 

**  Oh,  not  in  the  least ! "  he  cried  sarcas- 
tically. "You  don't  want  any  money,  of 
course?" 

'*I  do,  dear,  terribly,"  she  said  sadly. 
**  I  have  been  asked  a  great  deal  lately  for 
payments  of  bills;  and  if  you  could  let  me 
have  some  this  morning  —  " 

'*Then  I  cannot ;  it's  impossible.  There, 
wait  a  few  days  and  the  crisis  will  be  over, 
and  you  can  clear  off."    • 

"And  you  will  not  speculate  again, 
dear  ?  "  she  said  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not ! "  he  rejoined, 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice. 

"  We  should  be  so  much  happier,  dear, 
on  your  salary.  I  would  make  it  plenty 
for  us;  and  then,  Robert,  you  would  be 
so  much  more  at  peace." 

"  How  can  I  be  at  peace,"  he  cried  sav- 
agely, "  when,  just  as  I  am  harassed  with 
monetary  cares  —  which  you  cannot  un- 
derstand —  I  find  my  home,  instead  of  a 
place  of  rest,  a  place  of  torment  ?  " 

**  Robert  I "  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  tender 
reproach. 

"  People  here  I  don*t  want  to  see  ;  ser- 
vants pestering  me  for  money,  when  I 
have  given  you  ample  for  our  household 
expenses;  and  my  own  child  set  against 
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me,  ready  to  shrink  from  me,  and  look 
upon  me  as  some  domestic  ogre  1 " 

"Robert,  dear,  pray  do  not  talk  like 
this." 

**  I  am  driven  to  it  I "  he  cried  fiercely. 
'* The  child  detests  me!" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  she  whispered,  plac- 
ing her  arm  round  his  neck. 

"  And  rushes  to  that  fellow  Bayle,  as  if 
she  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  him  as 
everybody." 

**  Nay,  nay ! "  she  said  softly ;  and  there 
was  a  tender  smile  upon  her  lip,  a  look  of 
loving  pity  in  her  eye.  "Julie  likes  Mr. 
Bayle,  for  he  pets  her,  and  plays  with  her 
as  if  he  were  her  companion." 

"And  I  am  shunned." 

"  Oh,  no,  dear,  you  frighten  poor  Julie 
sometimes  when  you  are  in  one  of  your 
stern,  thoughtful  moods." 

"  My  stern,  thoughtful  moods.  Pshaw ! " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  tenderly ;  "  your  stern, 
thoughtful  moods.  The  child  cannot  un- 
derstand them  as  I  do,  dear  husband. 
She  thinks  of  sunshine  and  play.  How 
can  she  read  the  depth  of  the  father's  love 
—  of  the  man  who  is  so  foolishly  ambi* 
tious  to  win  fortune  for  his  child  r  Rob* 
ert,  husband,  my  own,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  set  all  these  strivings  for  wealth 
aside,  and  go  back  to  the  simple,  peaceful 
days  again?" 

"  You  do  not  understand  these  things," 
he  said  harshly.  "  There  ;  let  rae  go.  I 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  bank  an  hour 
ago,  but  I  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  all 
the  early  part  of  the  night." 

"  I  know,  dear.  It  was  three  o'clock 
when  you  went  to  sleep." 

••  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"The  clock  struck  wlien  you  dropped 
ofiE,  dear.  I  did  not  speak  for  fear  of  wak- 
ing you." 

She  did  not  add  that  she,  too,  had  been 
kept  awake  about  money  matters,  and 
wondering  whether  her  husband  would 
consent  to  live  in  a  more  simple  style  in  a 
smaller  house. 

"There,  good-bye,"  he  said,  kissine 
her.  "  It  is  all  coming  right.  Don't  talk 
to  your  father  or  mother  about  my  affairs." 

*•  Of  course  I  should  not,  love,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  such  things  are  sacred." 

"Yes;  of  course,"  he  said  hastily. 
**  There,  don't  take  any  notice  of  what  I 
have  said.  I  am  worried  —  very  roach 
worried  just  now,  but  all  will  come  right 
soon." 

He  kissed  her  hastily  and  hurried  away, 
leaving  Millicent  standing  thoughtful  aod 
troubled  till  she  heard  another  step  on 
the  rough  stones,  when  a  calm  expression 
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seemed  to  come  over  her  troubled  face, 
but  only  to  be  chased  away  by  one  more 
anxious  as  the  step  halted  at  the  door  and 
the  bell  rang. 

Meanwhile,  Julia  had  run  up-stairs  to 
her  own  room,  where,  facing  the  door,  five 
very  battered  dolls  sat  in  a  row  upon  the 
drawers,  at  which  she  dashed  full  of  child- 
ish excitement,  and  as  if  to  continue  some 
interrupted  game. 

She  stopped  short,  looked  round,  and 
then  gave  her  little  foot  a  stamp. 

^*  How  tiresome!"  she  cried  pettishly. 
**  It's  that  nasty,  tiresome,  disagreeable 
old  Thibs.     I  hatcf  her,  that  I  do,  and  — '' 

**  Oh,  you  hate  me,  do  you?"  cried  the 
object  of  her  anger,  appearing  in  the  door- 
way. **Very  well,  it  don't  matter.  I 
don^t  mind.  You  don't  care  for  anybody 
DOW  but  Mr.  Bayle." 

The  child  rushed  across  the  room  to 
leap  up  and  fling  her  arms  round  Thisbe's 
neck,  as  that  oddity  stopd  there  auite  un- 
changed; the  same  obstinate,  hard  woman 
who  had  opposed  Mrs.  Luttrell  seven 
years  before. 

"  Don't,  don%  don't  say  such  things, 
Thibs,"  cried  the  child,  all  eagerness  and 
excitement  now,  the  very  opposite  of  the 
timid,  shrinking  girl  in  the  breakfast-room 
a  short  time  before ;  and  as  she  spoke  she 
covered  the  hard  face  before  her  with 
kisses.  **You  know,  you  dear,  darling 
old  Thibs,  I  love  you.  Oh,  I  do  love  you 
so  very,  very  much." 

"I  know  it's  all  shim-sham  and  pea- 
shucks,"  said  Thisbe  grimly ;  but,  without 
moving  her  face,  rather  bending  down  to 
meet  the  kisses. 

^  No,  you  don't  think  anything  of  the 
kind,  Thibs,  and  1  won't  have  you  looking 
cross  at  me  like  papa." 

*•  It's  all  sham,  I  tell  you,"  said  Thisbe 
again.  **You  never  love  me  only  when 
you  want  anything." 

•«Oh,  Thibs  I"  cried  the  girl,  with  the 
tears  gathering  in  her  eyes,  **how  can 
you  say  that  ?  " 

**  Because  I'm  a  nasty,  hard,  cankery, 
ugly,  disagreeable  old  woman,"  said  This- 
be, clasping  the  child  to  her  breast;  **and 
it  isn't  true,  and  you're  my  own  precious 
sweet,  that  you  are." 

*'  And  you  took  away  my  box  out  of  the 
room,  when  I  had  to  go  down  to  papa." 

^  But  you  can't  have  a  nasty,  great  dirty 
candle-box  in  your  bedroom,  my  dear." 

*'  But  I  want  it  for  a  doll's  house,  and 
I'm  going  to  line  it  with  paper,  and  —  do, 
Thit»,  do,  do  let  me  have  it,  please?  '* 


"  Oh,  very  well,  I  shall  have  to  be  get- 
ting the  moon  for  you  next.  I  never  see 
such  a  spoiled  child." 

**  Make  haste  then,  before  Mr.  Bayle 
comes,  to  go  on  with  my  lessons.  Quick  I 
quick!  where  is  it?" 

**  In  the  lumber-room,  of  course ;  where 
do  you  suppose  it  is  ?  " 

Thisbe  led  the  way  along  a  broad  pas- 
sage and  up  three  or  four  stairs  to  an  old 
oak  door,  which  creaked  mournfully  on  its 
hinges  as  it  was  thrown  back,  showing  a 
long,  sloping  ceiled  room,  half  filled  with 
packing-cases  and  old  fixtures  that  bad 
been  taken  down  when  Hallam  hired  the 
the  house,  and  had  it  somewhat  modern- 
ized for  their  use. 

1 1  was  a  roomy  place  with  a  large  fire- 
place that  had  apparently  been  partially 
built  up  to  allow  of  a  small  grate  being 
set,  while  walls  and  ceiling  were  covered 
with  a  small-patterned  paper,  a  few  odd 
rolls  and  pieces  of  which  lay  in  a  corner. 

*'  I  see  it,"  cried  Julia  excitedly. 

••  No,  no,  no;  let  me  get  it,"  cried  This- 
be. **  Bless  the  bairn  !  why  she's  like  a 
young  goat.  There,  now  just  see  what 
you've  done  I " 

The  child  had  darted  at  the  hinged  deal 
box,  stood  up  on  one  end  against  the  wall 
in  the  angle  made  by  the  great  projecting 
fireplace,  and  in  dragging  it  away  had 
torn  down  a  large  piece  of  the  wall  pa- 
per. 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  help  it,  Thibs,"  cried 
the  child,  panting.    **  I  am  so  sorry." 

"  So  sorry,  indeed  !  "  cried  Thisbe ;  **  so 
sorry,  indeed,  won't  mend  walls.  Why, 
how  wet  it  is! "she  continued,  kneeling 
down  and  smoothing  out  the  paper,  and 
dabbing  it  back  against  the  end  of  the 
great  fireplace  from  which  it  had  been 
torn.  **  There's  one  of  them  old  gutters 
got  stopped  up  and  the  rain  soaks  in 
through  the  roof,  and  wets  this  wall ;  it 
ought  to  be  seen  to  at  once." 

All  this  while  making  a  ball  of  her 
apron,  Thisbe,  who  was  the  perfection  of 
neatness,  had  been  putting  back  the  torn- 
down  corner  of  paper,  moistening  it  here 
and  there,  and  ending  by  making  it  stick 
so  closelv  that  the  tear  was  only  visible  on 
a  close  inspection.  This  done  she  rose 
and  carried  the  box  out,  and  into  the 
child's  bedroom,  when  before  the  slight- 
est advance  had  been  made  towards  turn- 
ing it  into  a  doll's  house,  there  was  the 
ring  at  the  door,  and  Thisbe  descended 
to  admit  the  curate  to  whom  Julia  came 
bounding  down. 
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BHSS  H£ATHERY*S  OFFERING. 


Nature,  or  rather  the  adaptation  from 
nature  which  we  call  civilization,  deals 
very  hardly  with  unmarried  ladies  of 
twenty-five  for  the  next  ten  or  a  dozen 
years.  Then  it  seems  to  give  them  up, 
and  we  have  then  arrived  at  what  is  po- 
litely known  as  the  uncertain  age.  Very 
uncertain  it  is,  for,  from  thirty-five  to  forty- 
five  some  ladies  seem  to  stand  still. 

Miss  Heathery  was  one  of  these,  and 
the  mid-life  stage  seemed  to  have  made 
her  evergreen,  for  seven  years'  lapse 
found  her  much  the  same,  scarcely  in  any 
manner  changed. 

Poor  Miss  Heathery!  For  twenty  years 
she  had  been  longing  with  all  the  inten- 
sity of  a  true  woman  to  become  some- 
body's squaw.  Her  heart  was  an  urn  full 
of  sweetness.  Perhaps  it  was  of  rather 
a  sickly  cloying  kind  that  many  men  would 
have  turnea  from  with  disgust,  but  it  was 
sweetness  all  the  same,  and  for  these  long, 
long  years  she  had  been  waiting  to  pour 
this  honey  of  her  nature  like  a  blessing 
upon  some  one's  head,  while  only  one  man 
had  been  ready  to  say,  **Pour  on,"  and 
held  bis  bead  ready. 

That  one  would-be  suitor  was  old 
Gemp,  and  when  he  said  it,  poor  Miss 
Heathery  recoiled,  clasping  her  hands 
tightly  upon  the  mouth  of  the  urn  and 
closing  it.  She  could  not  pour  it  there, 
and  the  love  of  Gemp  bad  turned  into  a 
bitter  hate. 

If  the  curate  in  bis  disappointment 
would  only  have  turned  to  her,  she  sighed 
to  herself ! 

•*  Ah ! " 

And  she  went  on  thinking  and  work- 
ing. What  comforting  fleecy  undergar- 
ments she  could  have  woven  for  him! 
What  ornamental  braces  he  should  have 
worn  ;  and,  in  the  sanguine  hopes  of  that 
swelling  urn  of  sweets,  she  designed^ 
she  never  began  them  —  a  set  of  slippers, 
a  set  of  seven,  all  beautifully  worked  in 
wool  and  silks,  and  lined  with  velvet. 
Sunday :  white  with  a  gold  sun ;  Monday  : 
dominating  with  a  pale  lambent  golden 
green,  for  it  was  moon*s  day;  Tuesday 
puzzled  her,  for  it  took  her  into  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology,  and  there  she  was 
lost  hopelessly  for  a  time,  but  she  waded 
out  with  an  idea  that  Tuisco  was  Mars, 
so  the  slippers  should  be  red.  The 
Wednesday  slippers  brought  in  Mercury, 
so  they  were  silvery.  Thursday  was  an- 
other puzzle  till  the  happy  idea  came  of 
covering  Thor's  hammer,  which    would 


give  the  slippers  quite  a  college  look, 
black  hammers  on  a  red  ground.  Friday 
—  Fr^ga,  Venus  —  she  would  work  a 
beauteous  woman  with  golden  hair  on 
each*  She  felt  rather  doubtful  about  the 
woman's  face ;  but  love  would  find  out  the 
way.    Then  there  was  Saturday. 

Just  as  she  reached  Saturday,  she  re- 
membered having  once  heard  that  Sir 
Gordon  had  a  set  of  razors  for  every  day 
in  the  week,  and  the  design  halted. 

Ah!  if  Sir  Gordon  would  only  have 
looked  at  her  with  that  sad  melancholy 
air  of  tenderness,  how  happy  she  could 
have  been  !  How  she  \i^ould  have  prompt- 
ed him  to  keep  on  that  fight  of  his  against 
time!  But  he  never  smiled  upon  ber; 
and  though  she  paid  in  all  her  little  sums 
of  money  at  the  bank  herself,  and  changed 
all  her  cheques,  Mr.  James  Thickens^- as 
he  was  always  called,  to  distinguish  him 
from  a  Mr.  Thickens  of  whom  some  one 
had  once  heard  somewhere  •—  made  oo 
step  in  advance.  The  bank  counter  was 
always  between  them,  and  it  was  very 
broad. 

What  could  she  do  more  to  show  her 
affection?  she  asked  herself.  She  had 
petitioned  him  to  give  her  **a  teeny  weeny 
gold  fish,  and  a  teeny  weeny  silver  fish, 
and  he  had  respondea  at  once ;  but  he  was 
close  in  his  ways :  he  was  not  generous. 
He  did  not  purchase  a  glass  globe  of  iri- 
descent tints  and  goodly  form;  lie  bor- 
rowed a  small  milk-tin  at  the  dairy  and 
sent  them  in  that,  with  his  complimeots. 

But  there  were  the  fish,  and  she  pur- 
chased a  beautiful  globe  herself,  placed 
three  Veous's  ear  shells  in  the  bottom, 
filled  it  with  clear  water  from  the  river 
carefully  strained  through  three  thick- 
nesses of  flannel,  and  there  the  fisb  lived 
till  they  died. 

Why  they  died  so  soon  may  have  been 
from  over-petting  and  too  much  food. 
For  Miss  Heathery  secretly  named  the 
gold  fish  James,  and  the  silver  fish  Letitia, 
her  own  name,  and  she  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  feeding  James  and  coaxing 
him  to  kiss  the  tips  of  her  thin  little  fin* 
gers. 

Perhaps  it  was  from  over-feeding,  per- 
haps from  too  much  salt,  for  as  Miss 
Heathery  after  long  waiting  had  to  con- 
tent herself  with  the  chaste  salutes  of  the 
gold  fish,  dissolved  pearls  distilled  from 
her  sad  eyes,  and  fell  in  the  water  like 
sporadic  drops  of  rain. 

Miss  Heathery's  spirit  was  low,  and 
yet  it  kept  leaping  up  strangely,  for  she 
had  been  at  the  bank  one  morning  to 
change  a  cheque,  and  with  the  full  inten- 
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tioo  of  askins:  Mr.  James  Thickens  to 
present  her  with  a  couple  more  fish  from 
the  store  of  which  she  had  heard  so 
much,  but  which  she  had  never  seen. 

That  moroingr,  as  she  noted  how  broad 
the  pathway  had  grown  from  the  forehead 
upwards,  and  had  seen  when  he  turned  his 
back  that  it  had  expanded  into  a  circular 
walk  round  a  bed  of  grizzle  in  the  back  of 
bis  crown,  and  was  then  continued  to  the 
nape,  Mr.  James  Thickens  seemed  to  be 
extremely  hard  and  cold.  He  looked  cer- 
tainly older  too  than  he  used ;  of  that  she 
was  sure. 

He  seemed  so  extremely  abrupt  and 
impatient  with  her  when  she  wished  him 
a  sweet  and  pensive  good-morning,  which 
was  as  near  a  blessing  upon  his  getting- 
bald  head  as  the  words  would  allow. 

She  said  afterwards  that  it  was  a  fine 
morning,  a  very  fine  morning,  a  fact  that 
he  did  not  deny,  neither  did  he  acknowl- 
edge, and  so  abstracted  and  strange  did 
he  seem,  that  the  gold  fish  slipped  out  of 
her  mind,  and  for  a  few  moments  she  was 
agitated.  She  recovered  though,  and  lay- 
ing down  a  little  bunch  of  violets  beside 
her  reticule,  she  went  through  her  regular 
routine,  received  her  change,  and  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  exultation  at  the  artful- 
ness of  her  procedure,  she  had  reached 
the  door  after  a  most  impressive  good- 
morning,  for  Miss  Heathery  always  kept 
Qp  the  fiction  of  dining  late,  though  she 
partook  of  her  main  meal  at  half  past  one. 

She  had  reached  the  door,  when  James 
Thickens  spoke,  his  voice,  the  voice  of 
her  forlorn  hope,  thrilling  her  to  the  core' 
It  was  not  a  thrilling  word,  though  it  had 
that  effect  upon  her,  for  it  was  only  a 
summons  —  an  arrest,  a  check  to  her  out- 
ward progress. 

"Hi  I'' 

That  was  all.  •«  Hi ! "  but  it  did  thrill 
her;  and  she  stopped  short  with  bounding 
puUes.  It  was  abrupt,  but  still  what  of 
that!  Gentlemen  were  not  ladies;  and  if 
in  their  masterful,  commanding  way,  they 
began  their  courtship  by  showing  that 
they  were  the  lords  of  women,  why  should 
she  complain?  He  had  only  to  order  her 
to  be  his  wife,  and  she  was  ready  to  be- 
come more  —  his  very  submissive'  slave. 

She  stopped,  and,  after  a  moment's  hes- 
itation, turned  at  that  **  Hi !  '*  so  full  of 
hope  to  her  thirsty  soul.  Her  eyes  were 
humid  with  pleasurable  sensations,  and 
but  for  that  broad  mahogany  counter,  she 
would  have  thrown  herself  at  his  feet. 
At  that  moment  she  was  upon  the  daz- 
zling pinnacle  of  joy ;  the  next  she  was 
mentally  sobbing  despairingly  in  the  vale 


of  sorrow  and  despair  Into  which  she  had 
fallen,  for  James  Thickens  said  coldly,  — 

**  Here,  you've  left  something  behind." 

Her  violets !  Her  sweet  offering  that 
she  had  laid  upon  the  altar  behind  which 
her  idol  always  stood.  That  bunch  was 
gathered  by  her  own  fingers,  tied  up  with 
her  own  bands,  incensed  with  kisses, 
made  dewy  with  tears.  It  was  the  result 
of  loving  and  painful  thought  followed  by 
an  inventive  flash.  It  meant  an  easy  con- 
fession of  her  love,  and  after  laying  it 
upon  the  mahogany  altar,  her  sanguine 
imagination  painted  James  Thickens  lift* 
ing  it,  kissing  it,  holding  it  to  his  breast, 
searching  among  the  leaves  for  the  note 
which  was  not  there ;  and  lastly,  wearing 
it  home  in  his  button-hole,  placing  it  in 
water  for  a  time,  and  then  keeping  it  dried 
yet  fragrant  in  a  book  of  poetry,  the  pres- 
ent of  his  love. 

All  that  and  more  she  had  thought ;  and 
now  James  Thickens  had  called  out,  **  Hi  t 
Here,  you've  left  something  behind." 

She  crept  back  to  the  counter,  and  said, 
** Thank  you,  Mr.  Thickens,"  in  a  piteous 
voice,  her  eyes  beneath  her  veil  too  much 
blinded  by  the  gathering  tears  to  see  Mr. 
Trampleasure  passing  through  the  bank, 
though  she  heard  his  words,  **  Good-day, 
Miss  Heathery,"  and  bowed. 

It  was  all  over;  James  Thickens  was 
not  a  man,  he  was  a  rhinoceros  with  an 
impenetrable  bide;  and,  taking  up  her 
bunch  of  flowers,  she  was  about  to  leave 
the  bank  when  Thickens  spoke  again. 

**  Look  here,"  he  said,  **  I  want  to  talk 
to  you.    Can't  you  ask  me  to  tea  ?  " 

The  place  seemed  to  spin  round,  and 
the  mahogany  counter  to  heave  and  fall 
like  a  wave,  as  she  tried  to  speak  but  could 
not  for  a  few  moments.  Then  she  mas- 
tered her  emotion,  and  in  a  hurried,  trem- 
bling, half-hysterical  voice,  she  chirped 
out, — 

**  Yes ;  this  evening,  Mr.  Thickens,  at 
six." 

CHAPTER  III. 
JAMES  THICKENS  TAKES  TEA. 

**RUM  little  woman,"  said  Thickens  to 
himself  as  he  hurried  out  of  the  bank. 
"  Wonder  whether  she'd  like  another 
couple  of  fish." 

Some  men  would  have  gone  home  to 
smarten  up  before  visiting  a  lady  to  take 
tea,  but  James  Thickens  was  not  of  that 
kind.  His  idea  of  smartness  was  always 
to  look  like  a  clean,  dry,  drab  leaf,  and  he 
was  invariably,  whenever  seen,  at  that 
point  of  perfection. 
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Punctually  at  six  o'clock  he  rapped 
boldly  at  Miss  Heathery's  door,  turning 
round  to  stare  bard  at  Gemp,  who  came 
out  eagerly  to  look  and  learn,  before  going 
in  to  have  a  fit — of  tenoper,  and  then 
moving  round  to  stare  at  Mrs.  Pinet's 
putty  nose,  rather  a  large  one  when  flat- 
tened against  the  pane  as  she  strained  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  such  an  unusual  proceed- 
ing. 

Several  other  neighbors  bad  a  look,  and 
then  the  green  door  was  opened.  The 
visitor  passed  in  and  was  ushered  into  the 
neat  little  parlor  where  the  tea  was  spread, 
and  Miss  Heathery  welcomed  him,  trem- 
bling with  gentle  emotion,  and  admiring 
the  firmness,  under  such  circumstances, 
of  the  animal  man. 

It  was  a  delicious  tea.  There  were 
Sally  Lunns  and  toast  biliously  brimming 
in  butter.  Six  spoonfuls  of  the  best  Bohea 
and  Young  Hyson  were  in  the  china  pot. 
There  was  a  new  cottage  loaf  and  a  large 
pat  of  butter,  with  a  raised  cow  grazing 
on  a  forest  of  parsley.  There  were  thin 
slices  of  ham,  and  there  were  two  glass 
dishes  of  preserve  equal  to  that  of  which 
Mrs.  Luttrell  was  so  proud;  and  then 
there  was  a  cake  from  Frampton's  at  the 
corner,  where  they  sold  the  Sally  Lunns. 

"  I  don*t  often  get  a  tea  like  this.  Miss 
Heathery,*'  said  Thickens,  who  was  busy 
with  his  red  and  yellow  bandanna  hand- 
kerchief spread  over  his  drab  lap. 

**  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  it,"  she  said 
sweetly. 

"Never  enjoyed  one  more.  Another 
cup,  if  you  please,  and  Til  take  a  little 
more  of  that  ham." 

It  was  not  a  little  that  be  took,  and  that 
qualifying  adjective  is  of  no  value  in  de- 
scribing the  toast  and  Sally  Lunns  that 
he  ate  solidly  and  seriously,  as  if  it  were 
bis  duty  to  do  justice  to  the  meal. 

And  all  the  while  poor  Miss  Heathery 
was  only  playing  with  her  teacup  and 
saucer.  The  only  food  of  which  she  could 
partake  was  mental,  and  as  she  sat  there 
dispensing  her  dainties  and  blushing  with 
pleasure,  she  kept  on  thinking  in  a  flutter 
of  delight  that  all  the  neighbors  would 
know  Mr.  Thickens  was  taking  tea  with 
her,  and  be  talking  about  this  wicked, 
daring  escapade  on  the  part  of  a  single 
lady. 

He  had  not  smiled,  but  he  had  seemed 
to  be  so  contented,  so  happy,  and  he  bad 
asked  her  whether  she  worked  that  framed 
sampler  on  the  wall,  and  the  black  cat  with 
gold-thread  eyes,  and  the  embroidered 
cushion. 

He  bad  asked  her,  too,  if  she  liked 
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poetry,  and  how  long  one  of  those  rice* 
paper  flowers  took  her  to  paint.  He  had 
admired,  too,  her  poonah  painting,  and  bad 
at  last  sat  back  in  his  chair  with  one  drab 
leg  crossed  over  the  other,  and  looking 
delightfully  at  home. 

Still  he  didn't  seem  disposed  to  come 
to  the  point,  and  in  the  depth  and  subtlety 
of  her  cunning.  Miss  Heathery  thought 
she  would  help  him  by  leading  the  conver- 
satioD  towards  matrimony. 

**  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luttrell  seem  to  age  very 
much,"  she  said  softly. 

**  Ah  1  they  do,"  said  Thickens,  tightea* 
ing  his  lips  and  making  a  furrow  across 
the  lower  part  of  his  face.  "  Yes ;  trouble, 
ma'am,  trouble." 

"But  they  are  a  sweet  couple,  Mr. 
Thickens." 

**  Models,  madam,  models,'*  said  the 
visitor,  and  he  became  vtry  thoughtful, 
and  there  was  a  pause,  during  which  Mr. 
Thickens  took  some  tea  and  made  a  noise 
that  sounded  like  *'  Soop !  " 

**  Have  you  seen  Sir  Gordon  lately?" 
said  Miss  Heathery  at  last. 

**No,  madam.  Back  soon,  though,  I 
hope." 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  Miss  Heathery,  **do  you 
think  he  will  ever  —  ahem!  marry  now?" 

•<  Never,  ma'am,"  said  Thickens  em- 
phatically.    •*  Too  old." 

»*0h,  no,  Mr.  Thickens." 

'•Oh,  yes.  Miss  Heathery." 

There  was  another  pause. 

**How  beautiful  Mrs.  Hallam  grows  I 
So  pale,  and  sweet,  and  grave.  She  looks 
to  me  always,  Mr.  Thickens,  like  some 
lovely  lily.  Dear  Millicent,  it  seems  only 
yesterday  that  she  wais  married." 

Thickens  started  and  moved  uneasily, 
sending  a  pang  that  must  have  bad  a 
jealous  birth  through  Miss  Heatbery's 
breast. 

**  Seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Thickens." 

*'  Six  years,  eleven  months,  two  weeks, 
ma'am." 

**  Ah,  how  exact  you  are,  Mr.  Thickeos." 

"Obliged  to  be,  ma'am.  Interest  to 
calculate." 

"  But  she  looks  thin,  and  not  so  happy 
as  I  could  wish." 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  No,  aia'am,"said  Thick* 
ens  paradoxically. 

Again  there  was  an  uneasy  change,  for 
Mr.  Thickens's  brow  was  puckered,  and  a 
couple  of  ridgy  wrinkles  ran  across  the 
top  of  his  bead. 

**  And  they  make  such  a  handsome  pair." 

Thickens  nodded  and  frowned,  but 
became  placid  the  next  moment  as  bis 
hostess  said  softly,  — 
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"That  sweet  child!'* 

•«HahI  Yes!  Bless  her  1 -^  Hah  1  Yes! 
filess  her  !  —  Hah !  Yes  1  Bless  her  1 '' 

Miss  Heathery  stared,  for  her  guest 
fired  these  ejaculatioDs  and  benedictions 
at  intervals  in  a  quick,  eaj^er  way,  smiling 
the  while,  and  with  his  eyes  brightening. 

She  stared  more  the  next  minute,  and 
trembled  as  she  heard  her  visitor's  next 
Qtterance,  and  thought  of  a  visit  of  his 
seven  years  ago  when  she  was  out,  and 
which  he  had  explained  by  saying  that  he 
bad  come  to  ask  her  if  she  would  like  a 
pair  of  gold  fish,  that  was  all. 

For  all  at  once  Mr.  Thickens  exclaimed, 
with  his  eyes  glittering,  -« 

'*  H  1  had  married  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  a  little  girl  like  that." 

There  was  a  terrible  pause  here,  terrible 
to  only  one  though;  and  then,  in  a  hesi- 
tating voice.  Miss  Heathery  went  on,  with 
that  word  "marriage  "  buzzing  in  her  ears, 
and  making  her  feel  giddy. 

*«  Do  you  —  do  you  think  it's  true,  Mr. 
Thichens?" 

**  What,  that  I  never  married  ?  '*  he  said 
sharply. 

^No,  no;  oh,  dear  me,  no!"  cried 
Miss  Heathery ;  *'  I  mean  that  poor  Mrs. 
Hallam  is  terribly  troubled  about  money 
matters,  and  that  they  are  very  much  in 
debt  ? » 

**  Don't  know,  ma'am ;  can't  say,  ma'am ; 
not  my  business,  ma'am." 

**But  they  say  the  doctor  is  terribly 
pinched  for  money  too." 

"Very  likely,  ma'am.  Every  one  is 
sometimea." 

''How  dreadful!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Heathery. 

"Very,  ma'am.  No;  nothing  more, 
thank  you.  Get  these  things  taken  away, 
1  want  to  talk  to  you." 

As  the  repast  was  cleared  away.  Miss 
Heathery  felt  that  it  was  coming  now,  and 
as  she  grew  more  flushed,  her  bead  with 
its  curls  and  great  tortoise-shell  comb 
trembled  like  a  flower  on  its  stalk.  She 
got  out  her  work,  growing  more  and  more 
agitated,  but  noticing  that  Thickens  grew 
more  cold  and  self-possessed. 

**The  way  of  a  great  man,"  she  thought 
to  herself  as  she  felt  that  she  had  led  up 
to  what  was  coming,  and  that  she  had 
never  before  been  so  wicked  and  daring 
in  the  whole  course  of  her  life. 

*'It  was  the  violets,"  she  said  to  her- 
self; and  then  she  started,  trembled  more 
than  ever,  and  felt  quite  faint,  for  James 
Thickens  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer, 
spread  his  handkerchief  carefully  across 
his  drab  legs,  and  said  suddenly,  — 


**  Now  then,  let's  to  business." 

Business  ?  Well  yes,  it  was  the  great 
business  of  life,  thought  Miss  Heatberv, 
as  she  held  her  hands  to  her  heart,  ready 
to  pour  out  the  long  pent-up  sweetness 
with  which  it  was  charged. 

''Look  here.  Miss  Heathery,"  he  went 
on,  "  I  always  liked  you." 

*'Oh  !  Mr.  Thickens,"  she  sighed ;  but 
she  could  not  "  look  here  "  at  the  visitor, 
who  was  playing  dumb  tunes  upon  the 
red  and  lavender  check  table  cover,  as  if 
it  were  a  harpsichord. 

*'I've  always  thought  you  were  an  ex- 
tremely good  little  woman." 

**  At  last,"  said  Miss  Heathery  to  her- 
self. 

**  You've  got  a  nice  little  bit  of  money 
in  our  bank,  and  also  the  deeds  of  this 
house." 

**  Don't  —  don't  talk  about  money,  Mr. 
Thickens,  please." 

•*Must,"  he  said  abruptly.  '*  I'm  a 
money  man.  Now  look  here,  you  live  on 
your  little  income  we  have  in  the  bank." 

'*Ye8,  Mr.  Thickens,"  sighed  the  lady. 

**  Ah !  yes,  of  course.  Then  look  here. 
Dinham's  two  houses  are  for  sale  next 
week." 

**  Yes ;  I  saw  the  bill,"  she  sighed. 

**Let  me  buy  them  for  you." 

**  Buy  them  ?  They  would  cost  too 
much,  Mr.  Thickens." 

"  Not  they.  You've  got  nearly  enough, 
and  the  rest  could  stay  on.  They  always 
let;  dare  sav  you  could  keep  on  the  pres- 
ent tenants." 

M  But " 

That  '*  but "  meant  that  she  would  not 
have  those  excuses  for  going  to  the  bank. 

"You'll  get  good  interest  for  your 
monev  then,  ma'am,  and  you  get  little 
now.'* 

"But,  Mr.  Thickens " 

"  I  wish  you  to  do  it,  ma'am,  and  I 
hope  that  vou  will." 

"Oh  !  if  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Thickens,  of 
course  I  will,"  she  said  eagerly. 

"That's  right;  1   do  wish   it 
buy  them  for  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Thickens." 

"  All  right,  ma'am,  then  1  will, 
must  get  home  and  feed  my  fishes, 
evening." 

He  caught  up  his  hat,  shook  hands,  and 
was  gone  before  his  hostess  had  recov- 
ered from  her  surprise  and  chagrin. 

"  But  never  mind,"  she  said,  rubbing 
her  hands  and  making  two  rings  click. 

The  contact  of  those  two  rings  made 
her  gaze  down  and  then  take  and  fondle* 
one  particular  finger,  while,  in  spite  of 
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the  abruptness  of  her  vfsitor,  she  ^azed 
down  dreamily  at  that  finger,  and  sighed 
as  she  sank  into  a  reverie  full  of  golden 
dreams. 

''So  odd  and  peculiar,"  she  sighed; 
"  but  so  different  from  any  one  else  I  ever 
knew;  and  ah  me!  how  shocking  it  all 
is,  so  many  people  must  have  seen  him 
come.*' 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
SOCIETY  IN  PARIS. 

In  that  excellent  volume  entitled  "  So- 
ciety in  London,  by  a  Foreign  Resident,*' 
the  author  says  that  London  alone  of 
modern  capitals  possesses  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  society,  and  a  social  citadel  around 
which  rally  those  who  are  interested  or 
wish  to  affect  an  interest  in  supporting  it. 
"  Society,"  he  adds,  *'  is  conscious  of  an 
identity  of  interest  which  compacts,  with 
the  force  of  cement,  its  members  into  a 
single  corporation."  This  corporation  of 
London  society  is  elsewhere  defined  by 
the  same  writer  as  "the  social  area  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  personally 
cognizant,  within  the  limits  of  which  he 
visits,  and  every  member  of  which  is  to 
some  extent  in  touch  with  the  ideas  and 
wishes  of  his  Royal  Highness.  But  for 
this  central  authority  society  in  London 
would  be  in  imminent  danger  of  falling 
into  the  same  chaos  and  collapse  as  the 
universe  itself,  were  one  of  the  great  laws 
of  nature  to  be  suspended  for  five  min* 
utes."  Society  in  Paris  is  precisely  in 
this  state  of  chaos  and  collapse ;  there  is 
DO  leader,  censor,  or  central  authority; 
the  social  citadel  has  long  ago  been 
stormed  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  on 
its  ruins  strange  coteries  and  conglomera- 
tions have  established  themselves  with 
manners  and  usages  unknown  to  preced- 
ing generations.  There  is  no  longer  any 
real  Parisian  society.  There  are  still 
some  rare  houses  where  the  exotic  ele* 
ment  is  carefully  excluded,  and  where  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  faithful  guests  know  each 
other  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  talk  to- 
gether freely  without  treading  on  each 
other's  corns.  But  these  houses,  the  last 
refuges  of  the  traditions  of  old-fashioned 
bonne  compagnie^  are  neither  numerous 
nor  amusing.  There  is  the  society  of  the 
duchesses  who  are  the  victims  of  the  ennui 
and  emptiness  of  existence,  ditraquies^ 
disiquilibries^  often  women  of  foreign  ori- 
gin whose  transplantation  into  Parisian 
soil  has  resulted  in  morbid  growths  and  a 


taste  for  strange  distractions.  Such  are 
those  noble  dames  whose  cerebral  corrup- 
tion prompts  them  to  furtive  visits  to  the 
low  cafis  of  La  Villette.  Such  are  six 
other  noble  dames,  who  used  to  amuse 
themselves  last  summer  by  chasing  a  pig 
with  a  soaped  tail  around  the  empty  basin 
of  a  fountain.  M.  Octave  Feuillet  in  bis 
last  novel  has  made  a  discreet  reference 
to  the  corruption  of  some  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  aristocracy  whose  conversa- 
tion, he  tells  us,  **  would  make  a  monkey 
blush."  There  is  a  Bonapartist  society; 
an  official  society,  where  the  women  dress 
too  loudly,  talk  too  loudly,  and  applaud  too 
loudly ;  a  socUti  iapaguese^  which  is  the 
reverse  of  discreet,  amiable,  or  distin- 
guished; several  exotic  societies,  which 
enjoy  the  patronage  of  a  few  French 
counts  and  marquises,  whom  circum- 
stances have  reduced  to  the  profession  of 
pique-assUttes :  there  is  a  major  aad  minor 
Jewry,  and,  finally,  there  is  an  immense 
Tout-Paris,  which  is  gradually  absorbing 
all  the  other  sections  of  the  modern  equiv- 
alent of  society  in  Paris. 

Let  us  pass  rapidly  in  review  these 
various  sections.  First  of  all  we  will  take 
the  old  Catholic  aristocracy,  the  society  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  whose  his- 
tory, ever  since  it  acquired  the  name,  has 
been  one  of  continuous  decadence.  When 
the  noble  imigris  returned  to  Paris  during 
the  first  empire,  and  received  their  local 
appellation  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  upstart  social  spheres  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Honors  and  the  Cbauss^ 
d*Antin,  they  lived  gaily  and  happily 
enough,  indulging  in  sterile  epigram  at 
the  expense  of  the  new  rigime^  and  mak- 
ing much  ineffectual  noise  of  opposition. 
Their  diminished  pride,  however,  s«>on 
allowed  them  to  repair  their  finances  by 
means  of  opulent  nUsalliances  and  lucra- 
tive offices.  Their  existence,  until  the 
end  of  Charles  X.*s  reign,  was  simple  and 
amiable;  they  spent  four  months  of  the 
year  in  the  country  and  eight  months  at 
Paris;  during  the  Carnival  they  danced; 
in  Lent  they  went  to  church,  and  after 
Easter  they  celebrated  their  marriages. 
Travelling,  the  seaside,  Pau,  Cannes,  and 
Vichy,  were  unheard-of  things  in  those 
days.  The  Revolution  of  1830  split  the 
faubourg  into  two  sects,  the  Orleanists, 
and  the  Legitimists ;  and  when,  after  a 
period  of  sulking,  the  faubourg  reopened 
its  salons,  their  prestige  was  not  what  it 
had  been.  Furthermore,  during  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  having  no  longer  the 
dauphine  and  the  dowagers  to  guide  them, 
the  young  women  of  the  noble  faubourg 
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became  less  correct  in  their  maoners.  A 
reaction  set  in  against  the  old  comme  il 
faut;  English  habits,  clubs,  horse>racing, 
and  other  sports  became  fashionable,  and 
oat  of  these  new  tastes  sprang  the  lionne^ 
who  affected  to  disdain  the  graces  of  her 
ancestors,  and  sought  to  astonish  by  mas- 
culine audacity  rather  than  to  charm  by 
refined  coquetry.  Yet  another  diminution 
of  the  prestige  of  the  noble  faubourg  was 
the  social  power  which  foreigners  began  to 
acquire  in  Paris.  I  n  1848,  for  instance,  the 
four  great  Parisian  salons,  beside  that  of 
Madame  R^camier,  were  presided  over  by 
three  {Russians  and  an  Italian,  namely, 
the  Princess  de  Li^ven,  Madame  Swetch- 
ine,  Madame  de  Circourt,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Belgiojoso.  When  the  second  em- 
pire attempted  to  restore  luxury,  and 
create  a  court  on  the  model  of  the  old 
court  of  Versailles,  it  was  found,  as  Daniel 
Stern  has  observed,  that  \ht grand  monde 
had  become  extinct  simply  for  want  of 
grand  seigneurs  and  grand  ladies,  and  so 
the  court  of  Napoleon  III.,  although  it 
tempted  into  its  precincts  many  recruits 
from  the  degenerate  faubourg,  became 
merely  a  cosmopolitan  demi-monde^  whose 
language  was  slang,  and  whose  grand 
ladies  received  the  name  of  cocoaeites. 
Thanks  to  these  successive  breaches  made 
in  its  walls,  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain 
is  nowadays  the  name  of  a  ruin  and  a 
iouvenir.  The  ancestral  homes  of  the 
Broglies,  the  La  Rochefoucaulds,  and  the 
Chabrillans  have  been  demolished  by  the 
strategic  pick  of  Hanssmann ;  the  aris- 
tocracy no  longer  remains  faithful  even 
to  its  old  quarter,  nor  has  it  any  longer 
aoy  particular  character  or  accent  of  its 
own.  It  has  no  superiority  but  its  titles 
which  the  rich  bourgeoisie  does  not  share ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  families,  its 
habits  have  totally  changed,  and  its  exclu- 
siveness  has  yielded  to  the  assaults  of 
commercial  ambition  and  Israelitish  van- 
ity. 

At  the  head  of  the  society  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain  must  oe  placed  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  !a  Rochefoucauld- 
Bisaccia.  The  duke,  who  represented 
France  at  Albert  Gate  in  1874,  is  now  an 
active  deputy,  and  president  of  the  Jockey 
Club.  The  present  duchess,  nie  Princess 
Marie  de  Ligne,  is,  by  her  own  birth,  and 
by  the  birth  and  wealth  of  her  husband, 
the  greatest  lad^  in  France,  after  the 
Comtesse  de  Pans,  according  to  the  idea 
of  the  monarchists.  Admission  to  her 
salon  amounts  to  a  patent  of  supreme  ele- 
gance; her  friends  are  very  aristocratic, 
and  her  existence  grand  and  dignified  in 
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all  its  details.  The  lady  whose  social 
brilliancy  comes  next  to  that  of  the  Duch- 
ess de  la  Bisaccia  is  the  Princess  de 
Sagan,  daughter  of  the  banker  Seilli^e, 
and  therefore  by  birth  a  bourgeoise.  The 
Princess  de  Sagan  was  one  ot  the  celebri- 
ties of  the  court  ofCompi^gre  and  the 
Tuilleries.  History  records  that  she  was 
the  first  to  dye  her  hair  yellow,  and  to 
dress  herself  entirely  in  red  at  Deauville. 
Her  sprightly  wit  attracted  in  former 
years  the  attention  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  made  slanderous  tongues  chatter; 
but  Madame  de  Sagan  is  accustomed  to  be 
talked  about,  thanks  to  two  vain  attempts 
which  she  has  made  to  live  with  her  bus- 
band.  The  Princess  de  Sagan,  who  has 
retained  the  friendship  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  limits  her  hospitality  under  the 
republic  to  one  grand  ball  in  May,  which 
costs  her  one  hundred  thousand  francs, 
and  at  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
guests  are  unknown  to  their  hostess. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  Madame  de 
Sagan  bores  herself,  in  company  with  the 
Marquise  de  Gallifet,  nie  Lafitte,  also  an 
ex-cocodette  of  the  empire,  goes  regularly 
to  the  Com^die  Frangaise  and  the  Opera, 
sets  the  fashion  in  bonnets  and  dresses, 
and  spends  the  summer  at  Deauville  at 
her  Villa  Persane.  Mesdames  de  la 
Rochefoucauld-Bisac6ia  and  de  Sagan  both 
entertain  travelling  royalty.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Prince  de  Sagan  is  entirely 
independent  of  that  of  his  wife.  He  lives 
at  the  Circle  de  la  Rue  Royale,  of  which 
he  is  president ;  he  is  the  leading  member 
of  the  masculine  part  of  Tout-Paris,  and 
the  lanceur  of  all  kinds  of  social  novel- 
ties, including  barons  of  Israel  who  desire 
to  conquer  society.  The  General  Mar- 
quis de  Gallifet  also  gyrates  independently 
of  his  wife  in  the  whirlpool  of  Parisian 
life;  indeed,  it  may  be  remarked,  once  for 
all,  that  amongst  the  titled  celebrities  of 
Paris  domestic  harmony  seems  to  be  an 
exception.  The  author  of  *'  Society  in 
London  '*  remarks  that  in  London  also 
husbands  and  wives  get  a  little  mixed,  and 
that  the  dominating  idea  of  this  state  of 
fusion  is  not  the  cultivation  of  virtue,  but 
the  prevention  of  scandal.  In  Paris  ^oy 
ce  que  vouldras  is  the  motto  of  society 
people,  even  more  completely  than  it  is 
in  London,  and  no  particular  pains  are 
taken  to  prevent  scandal,  it  being  thor- 
oughly understood  that  in  certain  condi- 
tions infidelity  is  excusable  in  a  wife,  and 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  polygamous  in- 
stincts of  the  husbands  the  actresses 
would  be  but  poorly  off  for  dresses,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  corps  de  ballet  for  dia- 
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moods.  So  let  it  then  be  understood  that 
in  the  various  sections  of  Parisian  society 
there  is  little  pretence  of  virtue,  and  no 
anxiety  about  scandal,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  recognized  social  censor,  and  inas- 
much as  most  varieties  of  irregular  rela- 
tions can  be  justified  or  excused  by  emi- 
nent example.  As  for  the  men  of  the 
aristocracy,  their  real  or  affected  opin- 
ions exclude  most  of  them  from  the  ca- 
reers of  politics,  diplomacy,  the  Conseil 
d'Etat,  or  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  and 
their  existence  is  passed  uselessly  in  sport 
and  gambling,  if  their  tastes  do  not  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  army. 

Another  great  lady  of  the  aristocracy  is 
the  Comtesse  de  la  Ferronays,  whose 
house  in  the  Cours  la  Reine  is  the  last 
reiuge  of  the  manners  and  etiquette  of  the 
old  regime.  Madame  de  la  Ferronays, 
n^e  Guibert,  is  herself  of  most  authentic 
roture;  but  her  husband  lived  and  died 
in  the  carpet  service  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  and  so  she  finds  her  pleasure 
in  cultivating  the  usages  of  Versailles, 
and  observing  the  traditions  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  with  a  fidelity  that  knows 
no  obstacle.  At  her  balls  she  has  resus* 
citated  antiquated  dances,  such  as  la  pa* 
van€y  the  volte  de  cour^  and  the  passe* 
pieds  d^lsisy  much  to  the  confusion  of  her 
guests.  ,The  story  runs  that  one  night, 
when  the  -Duke  de  Madrid  came  to  dine 
at  her  house,  she  ordered  her  servant  to 
employ  the  old  Louis  XIV.  formula  of 
announcing  dinner :  **  Les  viandes  sont 
appr^t^es.''  The  mattre  d^hdtel,  confused 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  lost  his 
head  at  the  fatal  moment,  and  proclaimed 
in  stentorian  voice :  **  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse, les  viandes  sont  sivanc^es,"  which 
was  far  from  appetizing.'  Madame  de  la 
Ferronays  is  a  prominent  figure  in  Or- 
leanist  society,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
select  and  dignified  of  all  the  Parisian  so- 
cial groups.  The  head  of  this  society  is, 
of  course,  the  Corote  de  Paris,  who»  bow> 
ever,  spends  most  of  his  time  at  his  ch& 
teau  at  £u.  His  brother,  the  Duke  de 
Chartres,  now  receives  regularly  on  Sat- 
urdays in  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  Jean  Gou- 
jon,  formerly  occupied  b^  Prince  Demi* 
doff.  The  other  Orleantst  princes,  the 
Dukes  de  Nemours  and  de  Peothi&vre  and 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  live  in  retirement. 
The  Duke  d'Aumale  has  merely  dipied  H 
ierre  at  Paris,  but  receives  in  royal  state 
at  Chantilly.  The  principal  figures  in 
Orleanist  society  are  the  La  Rochefou- 
cauld-Bisacci  as,  the  Aymery  de  la  Roche- 
foucaulds,  the  Prince  and  Princess  de 
L^n,  the  Duchess  de  Mailld,  the  Duchess 
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de  Luyoes,  the  Dake  de  Fitz-James  —  the 
first  member  of  the  Berwick  family  sioce 
James  IL  who  has  not  been  a  soldier  — 
the  D'Haussonvilles,  the  De  Broglies,  the 
Tremoilles,  the  B^thunes,  the  D*Har* 
courts,  Madame  de  Rainneville,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Beauvoir  and  his  beautiful  wife, 
fUe  Mina  de  Lowenthal,  the  Duchess  De- 
cazes,  nde  Brindade  Lowenthal,  the  Roths^ 
childs,  the  Pillet- Wills,  MM.  Camille 
Doucet  and  Rousset  of  the  Academy,  M. 
Bocher,  and  a  few  deputies  and  senators. 
But  this  Orleanist  society  is  not  very  nu- 
merous, although  since  the  death  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  it  has  acquired  some 
adherents  from  the  Legitimist  side.  As 
for  the  rest  of  the  society  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain,  it  leads  much  the  same  life 
as  the  people  of  leisure  whose  descent  is 
less  noble.  For  that  matter,  it  is  the  new 
recruits  who  are  often  the  most  strenu- 
ous in  keeping  up  the  aristocratic  tradi- 
tions, as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Ma- 
dame de  la  Ferronays.  Other  instances 
are  not  wanting.  One  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible houses  of  the  Faubourg  is  that 
of  the  Comtesse  de  B^hague,  who  was 
herself  the  daughter  of  artisans,  while  her 
husband  was  a  roturier^  who  used  to  write 
on  his  cards  the  strange  title,  **  Eleveur 
de  bestiaux."  By  force  of  will  and  wealth 
Madame  de  B^hague  has  become  a  count- 
ess ;  by  dint  of  excessive  luxury  and  in- 
sensibility to  slights  she  has  conquered 
her  place  in  society ;  and  now  that  she  has 
strengthened  it  by  marrying  her  daughter 
successively  to  the  Comte  de  Geoffroy  and 
the  Marquis  d'Aramon,  she  can  have  the 
most  exclusive  and  choice  company  she 
desires.  The  Vicomtesse  de  Tredern, 
like  Madame  de  B^hague,  has  had  to 
struggle  for  her  position.  She  was  a 
Mademoiselle  Say,  daughter  of  the  sugar- 
refiner.  He  first  husband  was  the  Duke 
de  Brissac,  who  was  killed  in  the  Franco* 
German  war«  While  she  was  Duchess 
de  Brissac  the  noble  faubourg  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her;  when  she 
married  the  Vicomte  de  Tredern,  who  had 
more  elegance  than  fortune,  the  faubourg 
changed  its  mind,  and  Madame  de  Tre- 
dern's  sumptuous  salons  in  the  Place 
Vend6me  became  the  most  select  and 
magnificent  in  Paris.  The  Tredern 
household  broke  up  violently  after  two 
years  of  apparent  peace,  but  this  incident 
in  no  way  impaired  the  prestige  of  the 
self-willed  and  blonde  vicomtesse,  whose 
elegance  and  wealth  excuse  all  her  actions* 
The  Princess  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  is 
another  bourgeoise*  She  was  the  widow 
of  the  stockbroker  Leroux }  her  daughter, 
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Laare  Leroux,  is  now  Duchess  de  Bauffre- 
moot ;  her  sister-to-law,  Caroline  Leroux, 
married  successively  the  Duke  de  Massa 
and  the  Baron  Roger;  and  her  sons  are 
those  two  flowers  of  elej^ance  and  Pari- 
sianisro,  the  Marquis  Philippe  de  Massa 
and  the  Baron  Euj^^ne  Roger,  But  it 
would  need  pages  to  enumerate  all  the 
alliances  of  wealth  and  titles.  Madame 
Tredern's  sister  is  the  Princess  Am^d^e 
de  Broglie.  The  Duchess  de  Gramont 
was  Mademoiselle  Marguerite  de  Roths- 
child, and  the  infant  heir  to  that  historic 
title  of  Gramont  and  Guiche  is  half  Is- 
raelite. Even  such  small  Jewry  as  the 
Ephrussis  have  succeeded  in  marrying 
one  of  their  daughters  to  a  needy  but 
noble  Count  Persin,  and  Mademoiselle 
Louise  Goldschmidt  has  recently  become 
Comtesse  de  Sarttges. 

**  There  is  no  phenomenon  more  notice-* 
able  in  the  society  of  London  than  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Jews,"  says  the  Foreign 
Resident.  It  is  equally  noticeable  in  the 
society  of  Paris,  where  the  Jews  are  car- 
rying all  before  them  by  their  wealth  and 
social  perseverance.  First  and  foremost 
are  the  Rothschild  brothers,  the  Barons 
Alpbonse,  Edmond,  and  Gustave,  who 
represent,  the  gigantic  and  cosmopolitan 
Rothschild  pocket  in  the  Rue  Laffitte, 
and  buy  the  dearest  pictures  and  objects 
of  art  to  be  found  in  the  market.  The 
Rothschilds  form  a  noble  dynasty  by 
themselves,  rank  with  the  old  nchlesse 
and  frequent  the  most  aristocratic  houses 
in  the  town.  Their  social  position  is  be- 
yond dispute  and  above  criticism.  Be- 
sides the  three  brothers  of  the  Rue 
Laffitte,  who  have  their  private  mansions 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
Paris  is  honored  with  the  presence  of  the 
Baronesses  Salomon,  James  Edward,  and 
Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  of  the  Baroness 
Marguerite,  who  has  abjured  her  religion 
and  become  a  duchess,  and  of  the  Baron 
Adolphe,  the  last  representative  of  the 
Naples  house.  The  Baron  Adolphe  is 
the  most  Parisian  of  the  whole  Rothschild 
family ;  his  blond  beard  is  conspicuous  in 
all  the  meeting  places  of  the  Tout-Paris. 
The  Baroness  Adolphe,  like  her  sister, 
the  Baroness  Willy,  is  a  great  musician 
and  a  most  witty  and  elegant  lady.  This 
last  mentioned  couple  dispense  grandiose 
hospitality  in  their  fine  house  in  the  Pare 
Mooceau,  preside  over  a  select  cosmopol- 
itan salon,  and  entertain  the  Prince  of 
Wales  when  he  comes  to  Paris. 

The  next  grade  of  Jews  includes  the 
Foulds  and  Sterns,  whose  settlement  in 
Paris  dates  back  to  Louis  Philippe's  time; 


the  Cahen  d'Anvers  family,  whose  for- 
tunes helped  those  of  Napoleon  III.  at  a 
critical  moment ;  the  Koenigewarters,  the 
Bischoffsheims,  the  Goldschmidts.  Then 
follows  a  mass  of  Israelites  hailing  from 
Frankfort,  Munich,  Constantinople,  Odes- 
sa, and  the  Levant,  financiers,  stock-op- 
erators, commission  merchants,  who  have 
arrived  for  the  most  part  since  the  Franco- 
German  war,  and  whose  names  are  Saly* 
Stern,  Kann,  L^on  Fould,  Hirsch,  Ca- 
mondo,  Erianger,  Gunzbourg,  Ephrussi. 
These  new  dynasties  have  established 
themselves  in  Paris  in  fine  dwellings,  and 
within  the  past  six  or  seven  years  they 
have  undertaken  to  win  social  prestige, 
and  above  all  to  conquer  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain.  Their  tactics  have  been 
comparatively  simple.  The  first  step  was 
for  the  men  to  get  elected  members  of  a 
** swell"  club,  the  Cercle  des  Champs 
Elys^es  for  instance.  This  was  not  diffi- 
cult; the  aristocratic  gamblers  who  fre- 
quent the  clubs  are  always  glad  to  get 
some  new  and  rich  ponte  upon  whom  to 
prey.  Club  life  enabled  the  Israelite, 
whether  he  was  count  or  baron  or  not,  to 
form  a  circle  of  titled  acquaintances,  and 
amongst  these  acquaintances  it  was  pos- 
sible to  find  some  needy  aristocrat,  a 
prince  even,  who  would  undertake  to  pa- 
tronize the  parvenu  for  a  handsome  and 
welcome  pecuniary  consideration.  The 
degenerate  faubourg  counts  several  per* 
sons  of  both  sexes  who  are  ready  to  make 
capital  out  of  their  name  and  influence, 
and  to  draw  up  invitation  lists  and  en- 
dorse social  missives  for  those  who  are 
obliging  enough  to  calm  the  impatience  of 
milliners  and  tailors  in  a  discreet  manner. 
Then  again,  thanks  to  their  wealth,  the 
new  Jewry  acquired  race-horses,  shooting* 
grounds,  and  the  right  of  hunting  the  stag 
and  the  wild  boar  in  the  forests  of  the 
State,  and  with  such  bait  they  tempted 
the  Christians  further  into  the  trap,  at 
the  same  time  filling  the  newspapers  with 
reports  of  their  cynegetic  exploits  record- 
ed at  the  rate  of  so  much  a  line.  Mean- 
time, the  women  proceeded  by  other  strat- 
agems. The  daughters  of  the  house  were 
sent  to  the  classes  of  fashionable  profess- 
ors and  ordered  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  their  classmates.  The  mothers, 
on  their  side,  endeavored  to  push  their 
way  into  society  by  participating  liberally 
in  the  innumerable  charitable  works  which 
are  under  the  patronages  of  the  duchesses 
and  countesses  of  the  noble  Faubonrg. 
The  duchesses,  after  consulting  a  worldly 
priest,  saw  no  reason  to  refuse  the  Jew- 
ess's gold,  but  still  the  doors  of  the  salons 
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of  the  faubourg;  remained  closed  to  the 
new  Jewry.  Then,  throuc^h  the  loophole 
of  art,  one  of  these  energetic  Israelites 
penetrated  the  salon  of  an  ex-imperial 
highness;  he  made  room  for  his  uncles 
and  aunts  and  cousins,  who  gradually  in- 
troduced their  friends  and  their  friends' 
friends,  until  at  last  the  Wednesday  re- 
ceptions of  the  amiable  hostess  in  ques- 
tion have  come  to  be  in  a  large  degree 
receptions  of  the  descendants  of  the 
tribes.  Strengthened  by  this  victory  and 
having  gained  fresh  help  as  they  pro- 
gressed,  thanks  to  their  obliging  ways 
and  their  lavish  hospitality,  the  Israelites 
returned  to  the  attack  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain,  and  this  time  their  efforts 
were  not  unsuccessful,  and  their  hopes 
run  high  for  the  future  of  their  campaign. 
Why  should  not  Israel  place  on  the  brows 
of  its  daughters  all  the  old  ducal  crowns 
that  it  pleases  and  as  it  pleases?  The 
disappearance  of  privileges,  the  hazards 
of  fortune,  the  fusion  of  interests,  the 
frequency  of  misalliances  have  destroyed 
caste  in  France.  Why  seek  vainly  to 
keep  up  a  spirit  of  caste  ? 

In  general  terms  the  above  is  an  exact 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Parisian  soci- 
ety by  the  new  Jewry.     The  existence  of 
the  Rothschilds  and  of  the  Cahens  d*An- 
vers,  for  instance,  is  reasonable  enough, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
the  Jews  as  Jews,  inasmuch  as  nothing  is 
more  respectable  than  the  position  which 
their  activity  and  intelligence  enable  them 
to  acquire.    On  the  other  hand  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  see  a  vulgar 
Jewish    millionaire,   with    a    pronounced 
German  accent,  aping  the  manners  of  a 
grand  seigneur  and  aristocrat,  who  is  the 
product  of  many  generations  of  culture 
and  of  traditions  and  prejudices  based 
precisely  on  those  institutions  of  feudalism 
and  chivalry  which  are  essentially  hostile 
to  the  traditions  and  institutions  of  Israel. 
Can  we  imagine  anything  more  grotesque 
than  a  parvenu  dressing   his  valets  and 
grooms  rn  a  livery  copied  from  that  of  the 
old  court  of  Versailles,  and  organizing  in 
the  forests  of   Fontainebleau  and  Saint- 
Germain,  still  peopled  with  the  shades  of 
Henri  IV.  and   Louis  XIV.,  stag  hunts 
and  boar  hunts  with  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  the  royal  hunts  illustrated 
by  the  brush  of  Oudry.  and  by  the  histor- 
ical tapestries  of  the  Gobelins?    But  it  is 
vain  to  protest  against  such  trifles  as  bad 
taste  and  want  of  tact.     The  Israelites 
are  rapidly  winning  their  way  to  the  front 
rank   in   Parisian  society,  and   the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  submit  to  the  invasion 


with  good  grace.  It  is  too  late  to  resist. 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  subscrip- 
tion Saturdays  were  started  at  the  Optfra 
Comique,  the  Prince  de  Sagan  and  the 
Vicomte  de  Turenne  were  charged  with 
recruiting  subscribers  for  the  boxes. 
*'  Pas  de  Juifs,  sauf  les  Rothschilds  ! " 
Such  was  the  word  of  command.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  Those  subtle  Israelites 
made  private  arrangements  with  the  nom- 
inal tenants  of  certain  boxes,  and  so  the^* 
figure  in  the  best  seats  quand  mime. 

Bonapartist  society  is  as  divided  as  the 
party  itself.  Prince  Napoleon,  whose 
entourage  is  vague  and  changeful,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  leader  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. Prince  Victor  also  holds  receptions, 
since  his  friends  have  charitably  made 
him  a  modest  purse  which  enables  him  to 
have  a  bachelor's  establishment  of  his 
own.  The  salon  of  the  Princess  Mathilde 
is  not  political,  although  at  the  Sunday 
receptions  you  see  a  few  militant  Bona- 
partists  there,  and  sometimes  Prince  Na- 
poleon himself.  But  above  all  things  the 
Princess  Mathilde  detests  politics.  Her 
bouse  in  the  Rue  de  Berri  is  full  of  exqui- 
site pictures  by  the  old  masters,  and  also 
by  a  chosen  few  of  the  modern  schools ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  saloons  is  a  model 
of  comfort  and  refined  elegance;  and  the 
company  you  meet  there,  especially  at  the 
Sunday  receptions,  is  composed  of  all  who 
are  distinguished  in  diplomacy,  art,  and 
letters.  The  princess's  Wednesdav  re- 
ceptions are  more  intimate,  and  of  late 
Israel  has  grown  rather  prominent  at 
them. 

Republican  society  may  be  seen  at  the 
receptions  of  the  ministers,  the  senators, 
the  deputies,  and  in  the  salons  of  the 
politiqueusesV^t,  Madame  Edmond  Adam. 
The  president  of  the  republic  has  no  social 
existence.  The  annual  balls  given  at  the 
Elys^es  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  con- 
sist merely  in  a  promenade  through  the 
saloons  of  the  palace,  concluding  with  a 
struggle  for  a  sandwich  at  the  buffet, 
which  entertainment  seems  to  give  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  to  the  clerks  in  the  gov- 
ernment offices  and  their  wives,  who  form 
the  majority  of  the  guests.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year,  M.  Gravy's  hospitality  is 
limited  to  an  occasional  breakfast  or  din- 
ner party  given  in  the  private  dining-room 
of  the  palace,  where  for  the  past  three 
years  I  have  remarked  the  same  dirty 
black  thumb-marks  on  the  door  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  in  tone.  But  Presi* 
dent  Gr^vy  evidently  takes  no  pleasure  io 
entertaining,  and  his  wife  has  no  social 
aptitude  whatever.    Want  of  elegance  has 
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\oo9  been  a  standing  grievance  against 
the  republic.  **La  r^publique  manque 
de  femmes  !  '*  cried  Gambetta,  eight  years 
ago,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  back  up  with  his 
iofluential  presence  the  salons  of  Madame 
Adam«  of  the  Marquise  Arconati-Viscontt, 
aod  of  the  Comtesse  de  Beaumont.  In 
spite  of  this  beginning,  the  republic  is 
still  wanting  in  women,  and  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Prince  Charles  of  Portugal, 
Duke  de  Bragance,  to  Paris,  shows  how 
utterly  the  republic  fails  to  comprehend 
social  duties.  M.  Gr^vy  neither  invited 
the  prince  to  dinner,  nor  to  shoot«  nor 
to  the  Opera^  although,  as  president  of 
the  republic,  he  has  a  State  box  at  the 
opera,  State  preserves  in  the  forest  of 
Marly,  to  say  nothing  of  a  State  palace 
aod  State  money  given  to  him  iox  fraisde 
reprisentation.  The  hospitality  that  the 
Duke  de  Bragance  received  was  at  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  the  Orleans 
princes,  the  Comtesse  de  la  Ferronays, 
aod  a  few  other  noble  hostesses.  The 
republic  kept  in  the  background,  made 
00  attempt  to  assert  its  prestige,  and  left 
to  others  the  honor  of  maintaining  the 
tradition  of  French  hospitality.  Is  not 
this  always  the  case  ?  Whenever  a  prince 
or  an  archduke  comes  to  Paris  he  sees 
everybody  except  a  republican.  Official 
hospitality  has  been  struck  out  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  republic,  so  far  at  least  as 
foreign  visitors  are  concerned.  And  at 
the  ministries  and  at  the  houses  of  the 
high  officials  what  social  manifestations 
do  we  find  ?  Mainly  open  receptions  with 
20  orchestra  and  a  cotillon.  Madame 
Floquet,  Madame  de  Freycinet,  and  Ma- 
dame Lockroy  entertain  in  this  manner 
with  considerable  success ;  indeed,  during 
the  past  few  months  the  republic  may  be 
said  to  have  made  a  certain  efiEort  to  be 
gay  and  elegant,  and  its  most  beautiful 
and  intelligent  feminine  supporters  have 
heeo  brought  into  evidence.  The  leaders 
are  Madame  Floquet  and  her  sisters, 
Mmes.  Charras,  Chauffour,  Rislers  and 
Scbeurer-Kestner,  all  nies  Kestner,  and 
suckled  with  the  milk  of  democracy.  The 
eldest,  Madame  Charras,  talks  like  a  book, 
so  much  so  that  people  accuse  her  of  read- 
ing up  beforehand  the  subjects  on  which 
she  intends  to  turn  the  conversation,  as 
Madame  Necker  did  of  old.  Madame 
Charras  is  the  Egeria  of  the  family,  and 
the  men  generally  accept  her  oracles  with- 
out dispute.  Madame  Floquet,  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, delights  to  dress  in  red.  She  is  a 
tall  aod  handsome  brunette,  who  talks  too 


loud,  laughs  too  loud,  and  always  keeps 
on  good  terms  with  her  niece,  Madame 
Jules  Ferry.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  future.  Madame  Ferry,  daughter  of 
Madame  Risler,  with  her  blue  eyes,  regu- 
lar features,  blond  hair,  and  elegant  figure, 
is  esteemed  a  pretty  woman.  She  is  re- 
fined and  cold  in  her  manner,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  ambitious  of  greater  social 
distinction  than  she  has  yet  obtained. 
This  Kestner  dynasty  always  manages  to 
keep  some  of  its  men  in  office.  Madame 
Lockroy  is  a  Belgian  lady,  who,  before 
she  married  Xh^ premier  ^lu  of  Paris,  be- 
came the  mother  of  Jeanne  and  Georges 
Hugo,  the  grandchildren  of  the  author  of 
"  L'Art  d'etre  Grand-p^re.''  Madame  de 
Freycinet,  daughter  of  M.  Bosc,  a  rich 
ship-owner  of  Bordeaux,  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  refined  of  all  the  official 
ladies.  She  dresses  simply  and  elegantly, 
receives  her  guests  with  a£Eability,  wor- 
ships the  portraits  of  the  ancestors  of 
her  husband,  the  Comte  de  Saulces  de 
Freycinet,  and  never  forgets  to  have  the 
Freycinet  arms  printed  00  the  official 
menus.  Amongst  other  republican  ladies 
en  ividence  may  be  mentioned  Madame 
Liouville,  wife  of  the  deputy  of  the  Meuse ; 
Madame  Thiess^,  wife  of  the  deputy  of 
the  Seine  Infdrieure  —  a  black -haired 
compatriot  of  Haydde,  whose  wonderful 
eyes  seem  to  wander  all  round  her  head ; 
Madame  Andrieux,  nie  Kcechlin,  who  re- 
ceives with  considerable  magnificence  in 
the  Avenue  Friedland  ;  Madame  Mdnard- 
Dorian,  Madame  Thompson,  and  Ma- 
dame Flameng;  and  the  two  professional 
beauties  whose  names  are  always  accom- 
panied by  a  conventional  epithet,  la  belle 
Madame  Armengaud,  and  la  belle  Ma- 
dame Gauthereau.  The  star  of  the  for- 
mer has  recentlv  risen,  and  she  is  still 
only  the  wife  of  a  municipal  councillor, 
but  her  salon  is  more  frequented  than 
that  of  any  minister*s  wife,  and  the  future 
seems  bright  to  her  beautiful  eyes.  Ma- 
dame Gauthereau  is  that  South  American 
beauty  whose  portrait  by  Mr.  John  Sar- 
gent attracted  so  much  attention  and  ridi- 
cule in  the  Salon  two  years  ago;  she  has 
carried  to  unparalleled  perfection  the  art 
of  maquillage,  enamelling,  and  of  eccen- 
tricity in  costume  and  coi£Eure. 

Oi  Madame  Edmond  Adam  what  can 
one  say  that  has  not  been  said  already  ? 
Her  salon  has  had  several  phases,  of 
which  the  most  brilliant  was  that  which 
was  illuminated  by  the  star  of  Gambetta. 
The  fair  editor  of  La  Nouvelle  Revue  has 
sought  to  attract  attention  by  all  kinds  of 
means.     She  has  hung  Chinese  lanterns 
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outside  her  windows  and  attached  report- 
ers to  her  person  ;  she  has  pursued  fane 
in  literature,  politics,  diplomacy,  charity 
fites^  and  bals  champStres ;  she  has  kept 
a  table  d^hdte  for  the  friends  of  Gannbetta ; 
in  her  impetuous  and  generous  vanity  she 
has  entrusted  herself  with  secret  State 
missions  to  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia; 
she  has  opened  her  doors  to  all  Europe, 
and  knocked  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the 
czar;  she  has  extended  her  protection  in- 
discriminately to  singers,  poets,  actors, 
souspr^fets,  and  the  financiers  of  the 
Union  G^n^rale ;  she  has  written  books 
which  it  would  have  been  better  to  leave 
unwritten,  such  as  the  hysterical  pseudo- 
Hellenic  "Paienne;"  she  has  filled  £u« 
rope  with  the  noise  of  her  name  and  her 
exploits,  and  nevertheless  she  remains  a 
charming,  fascinating,  and  beautiful  lady, 
whose  first  thought  is  to  oblige  her  friends. 
But  Madame  Adam's  idea  of  friendship 
has  been  the  cause  of  her  social  ruin;  her 
desire  has  always  been  to  have,  not  a 
score  of  friends,  or  fifty  friends,  but  five 
thousand  friends ;  the  consequence  is  that 
her  salon  has  become  a  caravanserai  and 
the  rendezvous  of  the  small  fry  of  Tout- 
Paris;  its  character  has  ceased  to  be 
political,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  many 
nondescript  places  where  you  meet  all 
sorts  of  people,  hear  music  and  comedy, 
and  suffer  from  heat  and  overcrowding. 
This  decadence  is  regretable ;  one  might 
have  hoped  that  her  early  social  education 
in  the  salon  of  the  aristocratic  Comtesse 
d*AgouIt  (Daniel  Stern)  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  save  Madame  Adam  from  the 
promiscuity  of  which  she  is  at  present  the 
silvery-haired  and  smiling  victim. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  coteries 
and  the  various  literary  and  artistic  salons 
which  make  some  show  of  resisting  the 
invasion  of  the  Tout-Paris.  Such  are  the 
academic  salons  of  Madame  de  Cham- 
brun,  Madame  Aubernon,  Madame  Renan, 
Madame  de  Blocqueville,  Madame  Buloz. 
Madame  Renan  receives  with  consider- 
able strictness  at  the  College  de  France, 
of  which  her  husband  is  the  administrator, 
and  her  salon  and  that  of  Madame  Auber- 
non are  the  most  select  and  the  most 
interesting  of  the  kind,  though  ftx>th  are 
rather  too  redolent  of  the  palms  of  the 
Institute  and  the  ink  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  iXfondes,  Madame  Aubernon,  niece 
of  Charles  Laffitte,  is  an  assiduous  attend- 
ant at  the  lectures  of  MM.  Caro,  Guizot, 
and  Deschanel;  she  never  misses  a  Tues- 
day at  the  Com^die  Frangaise ;  she  has  a 
miniature  theatre  in  her  house  in  the 
Avenue  de  Messine,  where  until  a  recent 
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brouille  M.  Dumas  retgnea  supreme. 
Madame  Aubernon  knows  everything,  but 
prefers  to  father  her  knowledge  upon 
Thiers,  Mignet,  Renan,  R^musat,  or  some 
of  her  other  illustrious  living  or  dead 
friends,  whose  names  are  constant]}*  re- 
turning as  authorities  in  her  conversation. 
Withal,  a  most  amiable,  intelligent,  and 
kind  lady. 

His  impertinence,  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
has  a  political  and  academic  salon  io  the 
Rue  Solferino,  presided  over  by  the  prin- 
cess Victor  de  Broglie,  dauphtne  of  the 
house,  the  grandson  of  Madame  de  StaiSl 
being  a  widower.  The  ambassador  and 
conspirator  of  the  earlv  years  of  the  re- 
public has  been  reducecf  to  j/r^ff»/i  inertia 
by  the  failure  of  his  coup  d'*itat  under 
Marshal  MacMahon,  but,  being  a  man  of 
Italian  suppleness  and  gaiety,  he  manages 
to  console  himself  with  society,  gossip,  a 
certain  dry  taste  for  letters,  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  large  fortune,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  contemplating  himself  with  interest 
in  the  looking-glass  of  Saint-Gobain. 
Passing  from  group  to  group  with  a  pe» 
culiar  swaying  of  the  haunches,  the  duke 
addresses  his  guest  in  a  grating,  shrill 
voice,  and  with  a  peculiar  spluttering  lisp 
repeats  rapidly  every  question,  *'  £t  que 
disait-elle,  Madame  de  X.?  Que  dtsait- 
elle,  Madame  de  X.  ?  "  A  most  self  con- 
fident and  venomous  gentleman,  M.  de 
Broglie. 

The  Comtesse  de  Beaumont-Castries, 
sister  of  the  Duke  de  Castries,  is  perhaps 
the  only  woman  of  the  old  French  no- 
blesse who  has  not  closed  her  doors 
against  the  new  ideas  of  democracy.  Sep- 
arated from  her  husband  for  reasons  which 
do  not  concern  us,  and  at  loggerheads 
with  her  mother-in-law  —  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Dupuytren,  generally  called 
for  convenience' sake  the  Comtesse  Beau- 
mont-Lancette  —  the  Comtesse  Jeanne  de 
Beaumont  lives  as  she  thinks  fit  in  a 
beautiful  brick  house  in  the  Avenae  de 
TAlma.  She  receives  in  her  studio,  for 
she  is  a  sculptor  of  talent  as  well  as  a 
musician,  and  furthermore  she  receives 
whom  she  pleases.  To  the  horror  of  her 
friends  of  the  faubourg  she  made  Gam- 
betta  her  very  intimate  friend.  The  key 
to  her  house  is  wit  and  intellect  without 
regard  to  party,  caste,  or  school,  and 
among  the  habitues  of  her  salon  are  MM. 
Carolus  Duran,  Alphonse  Daudet,  the 
painter  Hubert,  Salvayre  the  musician, 
and  Liszt  and  Rubenstein  when  they  are 
at  Paris.  The  Baroness  de  Poilly,  like 
Madame  de  Beaumont,  has  a  tendency 
I  towards  refined  Bohemianism.    She  is  an 
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ez-cocodette  of  Compi^ne,  bat,  like  all 
the  ladies  of  that  court,  she  seems  to 
be  blessed  with  eternal  youth.  An  in- 
defatigable pleasure-seeker,  this  opulent 
widow  entertains  her  friends  in  summer 
at  her  oriental  Villa  Camilla,  at  Deauville ; 
in  the  autumn  she  receives  at  Follembray, 
where  her  son,  the  Corote  de  Brij^ode, 
keeps  a  pack  of  stag-hounds  and  manages 
a  glass-works;  in  the  winter  she  lives  in 
a  lovely  house  in  the  Champs  Elys^es. 
Madame  de  Poilly  is  eclectic  in  her  tastes, 
and  the  only  people  she  will  not  receive 
are  the  financiers  and  the  heavy-witted. 
Her  great  delight  is  music  and  private 
theatricals,  and  her  lyric  ahd  dramatic 
f^tes  are  famous  for  their  novelty  and 
splendor.  In  literature  Madame  de  Poilly 
swears  by  the  venerable  and  chivalrous 
M.  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  and  by  her  young 
proUgis^  MM.  Paul  Bourget,  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  and  Francois  Copp^e.  A 
rival  of  the  Baroness  de  Poilly  in  the  love 
of  music  and  letters  is  the  Princess  Bran- 
covan,  nie  Ralouka  Musurus,  whose  hus- 
band, a  Byzantine  grand  seigneur,  was 
sometime  hosopdar  of  Wallachia.  At 
ber  Sunday  breakfasts  in  the  Avenue 
Hoche,  the  Princess  Brancovan  listens 
cbiefly  to  the  mellifluous  philosophy  of 
M.  Caro.  In  the  summer  at  their  Villa 
Amphion,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the 
Brancovans  live  gaily  with  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Rothschilds,  the  Talleyrands, 
aod  the  La  Rochefoucaulds,  and  surround 
themselves  with  a  little  court  of  musi- 
cians and  men  of  letters.  The  Comtesse 
Potocka,  nie  Pignateili,  is  the  type  of 
Musset's  **Andalouse  aux  yeux  brunis." 
She  has  the  finest  furs,  the  finest  pearls, 
aod  the  finest  equipages  in  Paris,  and  on 
Sundays  she  tries  to  revive  the  traditions 
of  the  H6tel  Rambouillet  in  her  Louis 
XIV.  mansion  in  the  Avenue  Friedland. 
Her  guests  are  MM.  Caro,  Octave  Feuil- 
let,  De  Maupassant,  Ratisbonue,  Coque* 
lio,  the  painter  Bdraud,  and  other  folks  of 
small  birth  and  great  wit. 

1  cannot  of  course  describe  all  the 
mandaines  and  note  their  special  tastes 
aod  characteristics;  a  brief  mention  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  will  suffice,  and 
by  the  most  eminent  I  mean  those  who 
are  most  en  vue  and  whose  presence  is 
most  noticed  whether  in  society  or  at  the 
opera,  the  theatre,  and  other  places  of 
worldly  meeting.  A  mondaine  enragie  is 
the  blonde  Marquise  d'Hervey  de  Saint- 
Denis,  an  Austrian  lady  nie  Louise  de 
Ward,  who  married  the  distinguished 
Chinese  scholar,  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  professor  at  the  College  de  France,  I 
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whom  the  marquise  and  her  friends  call 
ie  mandarin.  The  Marquise  d'Hervey 
goes  everywhere  and  lives  with  the  smart- 
est of  the  mondaines.  The  Marquis  and 
the  Marquise  d'Aoust  bring  together  in 
their  harmonious  home  in  the  Rue  du 
Gdn^ral  Foy  aristocrats  and  artists ;  the 
marquis  composes  operettes  and  the  mar- 
quise puts  her  fine  contralto  voice  at  her 
husband's  service.  The  Princess  Jou- 
rievsky-Dolgorouki,  who  almost  became 
the  legitimate  empress  Alexander  II.  of 
Russia,  after  having  many  years  been  em- 
press de  la  main  gauche^  has  settled  in 
the  Rue  Las  Cases,  where  she  has  an 
eclectic  salon  and  gives  a  weekly  dinner, 
for  which  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye  issues  the 
invitations.  **  Boh6me  imp^riale,''  I  am 
told  by  an  Academician  who  has  been 
there  to  see,  **  et  pas  dr61e  du  tout."  The 
Comtesse  de  Mercy-Argenteau,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Madame  Tallien,  is  one  of  the 
numerous  ex-beauties  of  the  Tuiieries. 
So  too  is  the  Comtesse  de  Pourtal^s,  a 
blonde,  blue-eyed  Lorrainer,  who  remains^ 
eternally  young  and  brilliant  and  a  leader 
of  fashion,  although  she  is  a  grandmother; 
Madame  de  Pourtal&s,  while  she  was  the 
favorite  at  Compi^gne,  nevertheless  re- 
mained faithful  to  her  friends  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain,  and  she  still  keeps 
up  a  mixed  acquaintance,  partly  Bon  apart- 
ist,  partly  monarchist.  Her  salon  in  the 
Rue  Tronchet  is  a  marvel  of  skilful  mix- 
ture. The  Duchess  de  Mouchy,  daughter 
of  Prince  Lucien  Murat  and  Miss  Fraser, 
is  yet  another  survivor  of  the  Decameron 
of  Compi&gne.  She  now  lives  quietly  in 
one  of  the  villas  that  the  Princess  de 
Sagan  has  built  for  her  friends  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Dominique.  The  Duchess  de 
Luynes,  who  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  when  her  husband  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Patay,  receives  only  at  Cannes 
and  Dampierre,  where  she  is  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls;  at  Paris 
she  spends  her  time  mostly  with  the  Com- 
tesse Potocka  and  the  Marquise  d'Hervey 
de  Saint-Denis.  The  Comtesse  Robert 
de  Mailly-Nesle  is  a  capricious  and  inde- 
pendent lady  who  has  always  refused  to 
live  with  her  husband,  and  to  whom  the 
pope  recently  refused  to  grant  a  divorce 
at  the  same  time  that  he  refused  the  simi- 
lar demand  of  the  Comtesse  Zamoiska. 
The  comtesse  is  nevertheless  a  very  con- 
siderable personage  in  high  society,  an 
exquisite  singer,  a  lady  of  inexhaustible 
and  varied  curiosity,  and  a  great  friend 
of  the  Rothschilds.  The  Vicomtesse  de 
Greffuhle,  like  her  friend,  Madame  de 
Mailly-Nesle,  is  original  and  eccentric  in 
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her  manner  and  dress.  The  Duchess 
d'Uz&s  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  horsewoman  in  France;  at  Bon- 
nelles,  near  Rambouillet,  she  is  the  mis- 
tress of  her  own  stag-hounds,  and  conducts 
her  hunt  according  to  the  ceremonial  laid 
down  in  the  code  of  Saint  Hubert.  The 
Duchess  d*Uz^s  has  carried  her  sportins^ 
tastes  so  far  as  to  be  the  first  femme  liu 
monde  to  drive  a  four-in-hand  to  La  Croix 
de  Berny.  At  Paris  the  duchess  lives  in 
the  gilded  palace  in  the  Champs  Elys^es 
formerly  occupied  by  Queen  Christine. 
The  title  which  the  Duke  de  Crussol 
d'Uz^s  left  his  widow  is  the  most  ancient 
French  ducal  title,  but  the  sporting  duch- 
ess cares  very  little  whether  her  friends 
have  parchments  or  not.  To  finish  this 
partial  list  of  fashionable  ladies  of  au- 
thentic aristocracy,  let  me  mention  the 
three  cousins  whose  social  star  is  now 
rapidly  rising  in  the  Faubourg,  namely, 
the  young  Princess  de  la  Tour  d' Auvergne, 
the  Princess  de  L^on,  and  the  Comtesse 
Aymery  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  latter  an 
elegant  beauty  of  the  Marie  Antoinette 
type,  with  golden  hair  of  the  famous  shade 
of  cheveux  de  la  reine. 

The  Forei^  Residenfs  chapters  on  lit- 
Uraleurs^  actors,  actresses,  and  artists  in 
London  society,  suggest  a  few  words  on 
the  equivalent  features  of  Parisian  society. 
The  Parisian  litterateurs  are,  I  imagine, 
much  more  society  men  than  their  Lon- 
don confreres.  The  presence  of  members 
of  the  French  Academy,  for  instance,  is 
much  esteemed  in  many  quarters,  and  as 
feminine  influence  plays  a  considerable 
rSie  in  the  Academy  elections  it  is  advisa- 
ble for  playwrights,  novelists,  and  aspiring 
writers  generally  to  cultivate  influential 
relations  in  view  of  the  future.  But,  put- 
ting aside  all  questions  of  interest,  we 
may  indulge  in  the  frank  pleasure  of  rec- 
ognizing that,  however  plutocratic  modern 
Paris  may  be,  literature  and  art  are  more 
highly  honored  there  than  in  any  other 
European  capital.  The  Baroa  Alphonse 
de  Rothschild  esteems  no  privilege  higher 
than  that  of  printing  on  his  cards  **  Mem- 
bre  de  rinstitut,"and  the  Due  d'Aumale 
is  proud  to  be  considered  not  the  least 
distinguished  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  The  Israelites  in  their  recent 
conquering  campaign  have  recognized  the 
supremacy  of  art  and  letters,  and  while 
their  wealth  and  vanity  have  enabled  them 
to  become  protectors  of  the  arts  in  a  cer- 
tain commercial  way,  the  intelligence  of 
their  wives  warned  them  not  to  neglect 
the  literary  men.  Hitherto,  however,  no 
Israelite  hoatena  has  attempted  to  form  a 


literary  salon,  but  there  are  probabilities 
that  alter  a  complete  course  of  initiatory 
lessons  by  men  like  M.  Caro  and  M.  Paul 
Bourget  —  their  present  philosophers  and 
guides  —  some  Madame  Cahen,  or  a  Ma- 
dame Kann,  will  risk  the  grave  step  one 
of  these  days.  It  must  also  be  admitted 
that,  heavy  and  commonplace  as  are  the 
men  of  the  more  recent  Jewrv,  the  wives 
are  generally  intelligent  ancf  free  from 
antiquated  prejudices.  Their  exotic  origin 
often  gives  them  a  certain  piquancy ;  manv 
of  them  have  retained  a  flavor  of  Oriental- 
ism in  their  postures  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing; and  so  altogether,  what  with  their 
originality  and  their  adaptability  to  Pari- 
sian manners  and  even  to  Parisian  morals, 
we  may  anticipate  great  success  in  the 
future  for  the  ladies  of  the  new  Jewry. 
Thanks,  then,  to  this  respect  of  their  pro- 
fession, men  of  letters,  provided  they  be 
men  of  talent,  lead  a  comparatively  worldly 
existence  in  Paris,  receiving  and  .being 
received,  dining  and  being  dined.  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  is  in  great  request  in 
all  kinds  of  society;  so  too  is  M.  Renan. 
In  conversation  M.  Dumas  cannot  brook 
contradiction,  and  he  is  by  no  means  al- 
ways equal  to  the  interruption  of  a  witty 
woman.  M.  Renan  is  a  great  favorite  in 
the  present  chaotic  condition  of  French 
society  because  he  never  deigns  to  have 
any  precise  opinion  on  any  subject,  and  so 
all  opinions  can  count  upon  his  support ; 
with  his  hands  crossed  in  quasi  monkish 
pose  over  his  shapeless  obesity,  M.  Renan 
smiles  serenely  and  agrees  with  his  left- 
hand  neighbor  without  disagreeing  with 
the  diametrically  opposite  views  expressed 
by  his  neighbor  on  his  right.  MM.  Oc- 
tave Feuillet,  Emile  Augier,  Theodore  de 
Banville,  Duriiy,  Taine,  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court,  Hal^vy,  may  all  be  seen  constantly 
at  the  weekly  receptions  of  the  princess 
Mathilde.  Sardou,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  goes  into  society,  does  not  shine 
as  a  causeur;  his  encyclopaedic  informa- 
tion and  his  extreme  volubility  prompt 
him  to  deliver  a  lecture  where  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas  would  let  off  his  victim  with 
a  monologue.  M.  Ludovic  Hal^vy  is  the 
great  literary  figure  in  the  salons  of  the 
Rothschilds;  he  is  a  frequent  guest  at 
Chantilly,  and  altogether  a  gentleman  who 
does  not  make  himself  cheap  in  society. 
M.  Pailleroo  is  less  careful  in  cboosiog 
bis  friends,  and  rather  too  fond  of  the 
flowery  panegyrics  of  newspaper  reporters. 
Rich,  rubicund,  smiling,  and  happy,  M. 
Pailleroo  lives  magnificently  on  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  and  gives  Monday  dinners  which 
are  as  celebrated  as  were  the  dinners  o) 
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Dr.  V^ron  and  hts  cook  Sophie.    Thanks 
to  his  marriage  with  Mile.  Buloz,  M.  Pail- 
lerOQ  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
influence  of  the  Revue  ties  Deux  Mondes^ 
which,  io  due  course,  led  him  to  the  Acad- 
emy.   Id  Academic  circles  M.  Pailleron 
has  become  a  very  important  persona^^e. 
He  is,  furthermore,  the  author  of  that 
roost  successful  comedy,  "  Le  Monde  ou 
l*on  s'ennuie,"  and  one  of  that  group  of 
happy  and  lucky  liiUrdteurs  whose  suc- 
cess is  out  of  proportion  with  their  merits. 
I  mean  the  lavender-kid  and   opoponax 
£:roup  of  which  the  leaders  are  the  Marquis 
de  Massa,  M.  Gustave  Droz,  M.  Jacques 
Normand,  and   M.  Georges  Ohnet.     M. 
Alphonse  Daudet,  the  charming  novelist 
and  delicate  stylist,  professes  contempt  of 
the  ennui   and  emptiness  of  the  grand 
mondey  but  he  is  nevertheless  frequently 
seen  in  society,  and  his  Thursday  recep- 
tions in   the   Rue  Bellechasse  bring  to- 
gether many  of  the  eminent  artistic  and 
literary  men  of  Paris.     Madame  Daudet, 
like  her  husband,  is  a  delicate  literary 
artist,  and  at   this  house  the  ddbutantes 
who  manifest  a  care  for  style  always  find 
encouragement  and  a  welcome.     M.  Al- 
phonse Daudet  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  fascinating  talkers  in 
Paris.     M.  Jules  Barbey  d*Aurevilly,  the 
brilliant  and   Byronian    author  of  "Les 
Diaboliques  "  — gray,  venerable,  and  wrin- 
kled before  2  p.m.  ;  black-haired,  fatal,  and 
fascinating    at    nightfall,    when    he    has 
donned  his  whaleboned  coat  and  his  laced 
cravat  —  likes  best  to  go  to  houses  where 
the  men  are  few  enough  to  allow  him  to  be 
^\^tcoq,     M.  d'Aurevilly  is  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  dandies  of  1830  —  an  eloquent 
talker,  full  of  extraordinary  anecdotes  and 
paradoxes,  and  withal  a  fine  literary  artist. 
M.  Paul  Bourget  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
pupil  of  M.  d*Aurevilly.     Feminine,  Byro- 
nian, an   abstracter  of  quintessences,  a 
pessimist  of  the  family  of  those  whose 
hopelessness  does  not  prevent  them  from 
enjoying  life,  M.   Bourget  is  smoothing 
his  path  towards  the  Academy  by  all  the 
recognized  means,  including  that  of  supe- 
rior talent.     At  Madame  Aubernon*s  and 
at  Madame  de  Poilly's  M.  Bourget  is  an 
oracle ;  at  the  princess  Mathilde's  he  is  the 
confessor  of  the  women  whom  M.  Caro's 
philosophy  has  unsettled;  in  certain   of 
the  salons  of  Israel  the  ladies  deign   to 
correct  his  proof-sheets,  and  beseech  him 
in  indolent  attitudes  to  sacrifice  an  epithet 
which  o£Eends  their  exotic  ears.    M.  Guil- 
laume  Guizot,  of  the  College  de  France, 
affects  the  traditions  of  galanterie .oi  the 
last  century,  and  conceals  his  erudition 


under  a  smart  and  English-looking  exte- 
rior. Professor  Deschanel  is  also  a  nota- 
ble favorite  of  society  ladies ;  and  his  son, 
M.  Paul  Deschanel,  is  a  polished  writer 
and  a  distinguished  drawing-room  actor  ^ 
in  fact  "  le  Delaunay  des  salons."  The 
author  of "  Po^mes  Barbares,"  M.  Leconte 
dc  Lisle,  upon  whom  the  Academy  has 
recently  conferred  immortality,  frequents 
a  few  literary  houses ;  and  on  Saturday 
evenings  the  poets  of  the  Parnassian  group 
and  their  wives  go  in  pious  pilgrimage  to 
burn  myrrh  and  incense  in  his  modest 
house  in  the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel.  In 
short,  the  literary  men,  far  from  being 
merged  in  the  common  crowd,  as  we  hear 
they  are  in  London,  play  a  very  consider- 
able r6le  in  Parisian  society,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  become  the  prey  of  mere  lion  hunters. 
At  the  houses  which  they  frequent  they 
are  content  to  take  and  give  their  share  in 
the  banquet  of  wit,  or  in  the  simple  ordi- 
nary of  gossip  and  small  talk. 

As  for  the  journalists,  it  is  needless  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  literary  men  in 
general.  The  Parisian  press  is  largely 
literary,  and  within  the  past  hundred  years 
one  can  hardly  mention  a  single  eminent 
man  connected  with  public  affairs  or  liter- 
ature who  has  not  been  at  one  time  or 
another  a  journalist.  **Le  journalisme 
mdne  k  tout  k  la  condition  d'en  sortir." 
However,  there  are  some  disdainful  spir- 
its who  do  not  care  to  be  led  to  anything, 
and  who  remain  journalists.  Such  are 
MM.  John  Lemoine  and  Edouard  Hervd, 
the  editor  of  the  Orleanist  Soleil,  who  are 
both  members  of  the  Academy,  and  most 
distinguished  and  unimpeachable  gentle- 
men; M.  Renan  writes  in  \\it  Journal  des 
Dibais ;  M.  Alphonse  Daudet  publishes 
his  novels  in  Le  Figaro ;  M.  Thfodore  de 
Banville  spins  essays  for  the  Gil  Bias, 
The  mere  title  of  journalist  in  itself  speaks 
but  little  in  a  man's  favor  in  Paris;  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  individual  jour- 
nalist. 

The  artists  occupy  quite  a  prominent 
place  in  Parisian  society.  Their  career, 
like  that  of  the  literary  men,  receives  its 
supreme  consecration  from  the  Institute; 
and  since  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
pay  for  modern  pictures  enormous  prices, 
the  painters  have  ceased  to  be  Bohemians. 
On  the  contrary  they  live  in  sumptuous 
houses,  ride  fine  horses,  give  splendid 
fltes^  and  vie  in  luxury  with  their  cosmo- 
politan patrons.  M.  Bonnat  earns  by  his 
portraits  half  a  million  francs  a  year,  and 
goes  wherever  he  pleases  in  society,  break- 
fasts with  his  eminent  model  President 
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Grdvy,  dtoes  with  a  Rothschild,  and  ends 
his  evening  in  the  salon  of  some  titled 
mondaine,  M.  Gustave  Jacquet  is  the 
privile<>;ed  portraitist  of  \\\t grandes  dames 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain.  M.  Hu- 
bert, le  Chopin  de  la  peinture^  prome- 
nades the  blonde  beauty  of  his  German 
spouse  in  the  most  aristocratic  salons. 
MM.  Carolus  Duran,  G^r6me,  Henner, 
Fal^ui&re,  Barrias,  Gervex,  Berthier,  Bou- 
guereau,  Lefebvre,  and  a  score  other 
painters  of  more  or  less  celebrity,  gyrate 
nightly  in  various  spheres  of  Parisian  so- 
cial life. 

The  actors  and  actresses  hold  a  less 
honorable  position  in  Paris  than  they  do 
in  London.  They  make  visits  of  a  pro- 
fessional nature  to  the  houses  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  of  the  rich  bourgeoisie ;  and 
at  the  Com^die  Frangaise  the  sociitaires^ 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  happy  to 
receive  their  aristocratic  and  literary 
friends  in  the  yby^r.  But  there  end  the 
relations  of  the  stage  and  the  monde.  Ob- 
viously the  Comtesse  X.  cannot  receive 
Mile.  Z.  of  the  Frangaise  or  of  the  Gym- 
nase,  when  she  knows'  that  her  husband, 
the  Comte  X.,  or  her  son  the  vicomte,  or 
her  brother-in-law  the  Marquis  Y.,  is  the 
protector  and  banker  of  the  said  Mile.  Z. 
There  are,  of  course,  two  or  three  excep- 
tions. Madame  Pasca,  for  instance,  is 
the  friend  of  a  dozen  noble  dames  who 
are  a  little  stage-struck ;  but  Madame 
Pasca  was  a  mondaine  before  she  became 
an  actress.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in 
Paris  eauivalent  to  the  dinner  parties  of 
Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Bancroft,  or  to  the  little 
suppers  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  oi*  to  the 
select  parties  of  histrionic  artistes  of  both 
sexes  whom  my  Lord  Londesborough  de- 
lights to  entertain  at  his  country  seat  in 
Hampshire. 

So  much  for  sets  and  coteries.  There 
remains  now  to  be  considered  the  Tout- 
Paris.  This  vast  congeries  of  individuals 
may  be  subdivided  into  several  sections, 
such  as  the  **  Tout-Paris  mondain,**  the 
"Tout-Paris  artiste,"  the  "Tout-Paris 
des  premieres,"  the  "Tout-Paris  du 
sport,'*  and  so  forth;  the  former  compris- 
ing representatives  of  each  and  all  the 
subdivisions.  A  more  heterogeneous 
crowd  than  this  could  not  be  imagined; 
all  nations  figure  in  it,  and  all  its  rela- 
tions may  be  reduced  to  three  categories 
of  motives, — vanity,  curiosity,  and  inter- 
est. The  Tout-Paris  is  eager  for  summary 
news  and  gossip  concerning  its  members  ; 
its  chief  objects  in  life  are  to  make  ac- 
quaintances, to  know  everybody,  to  go 
everywhere,  to  be  seen  at  first  nights,  at 


balls,  at  dinner  parties;  to  make  and  re- 
ceive visits;  and,  above  all,  to  have  its 
name  printed  in  the  newspapers.  The 
subscription  lists  of  the  Op^ra,  of  the 
Com^die  Frangaise,  and  of  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  mixed 
elements  of  this  Tout-Paris  mondain  ;  the 
names  en  vedette  are  selected  from  the 
Almanacks  of  Gotha  and  Golgotha  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  Directory ;  and  the 
background  is  filled  up  by  rastacouhres 
and  adventurers  of  native  and  exotic  ori- 
gin. The  existence  of  the  members  of 
Tout-Paris  is  no  sinecure.  In  order  to 
participate  in  what  the  newspapers  call 
"la  haute  vie,"  when  they  do  not  call  it 
"le  high-life,"  one  must  know  as  many 
people  as  possible,  pay  eight  or  ten  visits 
in  an  afternoon,  go  to  three  or  four  houses 
every  night;  for  otherwise  one  falls  out 
of  the  "  movement,"  and  nothing  is  more 
humiliating  than  to  hear  people  talking 
about  things  that  one  has  not  seen.  A 
proof  that  one  has  fine  social  relations  is 
to  be  seen  at  several  bouses  every  day. 
Then  one  must  follow  the  picture  exhibi* 
tions,  have  particular  information  about 
all  that  is  poing  on,  say  one's  little  say  on 
every  subject,  decide,  affirm,  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  last  new  play,  the  latest  novel, 
or  the  forthcoming  scandal.  This  de- 
mands much  hard  and  daily  work,  for  it 
is  astonishing  how  vast  Tout-Paris  is, 
and  how  many  people  there  are  of  the 
same  condition  in  life.  The  Tout-Paris 
has  reduced  la  vie  chic  to  a  species  of 
book-keeping.  There  are  codes  of  chic 
published  in  the  newspapers  and  in  handy 
volumes,  where  all  the  circumstances  of 
life  find  their  formula,  and  where  all  learn 
when  to  rise  and  when  to  sit  down,  when 
to  leave  cards,  how  to  salute  a  lady,  how 
to  behave  at  "  five  o'clocks,"  and  now  to 
ask  for  an  invitation  to  a  ball  when  you 
are  utterly  unknown  to  the  person  who 
gives  it. 

Such  is,  in  the  main,  the  mechanism  of 
the  Tout-Paris.  "  La  haute  vie "  is  a 
whirlpool  of  social  duties  so  numerous,  so 
absorbing,  and  so  continuous,  thai  there 
is  no  room  left  for  sentiment,  and  no  time 
for  useless  friendship.  As  long  as  you 
are  fortunate  and  prominent  **dans  le 
mouvement,"  multos  numercUns  amicos; 
and  if  the  reverse  is  your  lot,  you  will  find 
Parisian  humanity  precisely  the  same  as 
Ovid  found  Roman  humanity.  In  none  of 
the  sections  of  Parisian  society,  and  least 
of  all  in  the  Tout-Paris,  can  we  find  that 
finesse,  that  refinement,  and  that  polished 
courtesy  for  which  French  society  used  to 
be  renowned.    The  old  society  is  dead, 
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and  with  it  has  vanished  that  esseDtially 
French  art  of  causeri^,  and  that  most  de- 
sirable characteristic  of  social  intercourse 
^sureness  and  permanency  of  relations. 
The  new  society  of  the  republic  is  dis- 
tioj^uished  by  a  marked  lack  of  refinement 
in  its  manners,  by  the  insignificance  of  its 
talk,  and  by  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
The  men  of  the  republic  prefer  the  smok- 
ing room   to    the    society  of  the  ladies. 
Amiable  relations,  eleii^ant  manners,  and 
choice  hospitality  are  very  rare  in  modern 
Paris ;  and  perhaps  we  should  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  if  we  attribute  their  disap- 
pearance to  the  disappearance  of  the  sa- 
lons which  were  the  best  social  schools 
ever  devised.     It  is  true  we  still  hear  of 
the  salon  of  Madame  X.  or  the  salon  of 
the  Comtesse  Z.,  but  the  salon  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  term  no  longer  exists  in  Paris. 
A  house  is  really  attractive  only  when  it 
has  some  particular  quality  or  color,  and 
when  some   common    interest    or    taste 
forms  a   bond  between   those  who  meet 
there.      In   these   conditions  a  salon   is 
at  once  a  pleasure  and  a  force,  and,  un- 
fortunately, contemporary  Paris  is  want- 
ing in  such  salons,  whose  place  can  never 
be  taken  by  mere  sumptuous  receptions 
and  balls,   where  hundreds  of  unknown 
persons   pass  and  repass  each  other  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  bufiEet,  and  still 
less  by  those  musical  houses  where  long- 
hairecf  virtuosos  weary  our  ears  with  Cho- 
pin, and  Beethoven,  and  Massenet.    *'  La 
musique,"  said  a  marquise  of  the  old  style, 
"est  le  plus  grand  ennemi  que  je  sache 
de  Pesprit  Frangais.*'    And  yet   in  how 
many  houses  in   modern   Paris  can  one 
make  sure  of  escaping  the  ordeal  of  pian- 
ists and  singers  ?    La  causer ie  est  morte, 
you  hear  people  lamenting.     And  no  won- 
der that  it  is  dead,  for  our  modern  host 
esses  seem  to  have  deliberately  conspired 
together  to  kill  it. 

Attempts  have  been  made  since  the 
establishment  of  the  present  republic  to 
form  salons  and  revive  the  traditions  of 
the  great  Parisiennes  of  the  past,  and 
nearly  all  these  attempts  have  failed 
through  the  introduction  of  the  worship 
of  great  men.  As  M.  Henri  Fouquier 
told  us  in  one  of  his  essays  the  other  day, 
there  is  no  surer  way  of  breaking  up  a 
salon  than  to  allow  a  great  man  to  en- 
throne himself  in  it,  impose  his  tastes, 
introduce  his  friends,  and  become  the  idol 
whom  all  must  worship.  The  adoration 
of  an  Academician  or  Xhtculteol  a  states- 
man are  equally  fatal.  Instances  of  fail- 
ures from  the  above  cause  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  those  who  are  famil- 


iar with  Parisian  life.  Other  salons  have 
failed  though  the  literary,  political,  admin- 
istrative, and  other  ambitions  of  the  host- 
esses. Indeed,  one  may. say  that  every 
salon  which  serves  the  fortunes  of  the 
woman  who  presides  over  it,  or  the  for- 
tunes of  those  who  visit  it,  will  inevitably 
become  a  centre  of  intrigue  no  better  than 
the  anteroom  of  a  ministry.  Madame 
Adam's  salon  failed  because  it  was  simply 
a  sort  of  Bourse,  where  prefects  went  to 
seek  advancement,  poets  to  get  a  hearing, 
writers  to  find  a  publisher,  comedians  to 
win  applause,  and  candidates  of  all  kinds 
to  forward  their  interests.  The  ideal  sa- 
lon is  a  place  where  people  meet  disinter- 
estedly, with  the  sole  object  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  and  where  causerie  and 
galanterie  suffice  to  furnish  both.  But 
nowadays  the  men  regard  the  women 
in  a  salon  as  merely  prettily  dressed  fig- 
ures, and  when  they  deign  to  speak  to 
them  it  is  only  to  relate  the  news  of  the 
day  or  the  scandals  of  the  night,  for  they 
have  forgotten  the  art  of  rendering  dis- 
creet and  sprightly  homage.  The  average 
modern  Parisian  man  who  finds  himself 
in  society  in  presence  of  a  woman  to  whom 
he  has  just  been  introduced  is  at  a  loss 
for  topics  of  talk ;  his  eye  is  as  mute  as 
his  lips,  and  his  heart  is  as  sluggish  as 
his  wit.  Galanterie  is  dead.  And  this 
is  why  you  now  see  the  women  parquies 
—  as  they  call  it  —  like  sheep  in  a  fold, 
while  the  men  crowd  together  in  the  door- 
ways as  far  away  as  possiMe;  and  this 
is  why  our  long  Parisian  social  even- 
ings have  to  be  occupied  by  play-acting, 
tableaux  vivants,  and  the  noise  of  stringed 
instruments  and  wind  instruments.  For- 
merly the  Parisian  salon,  Parisian  cause- 
n^,  and  Parisian  ^a/a;i/^ri>  used  to  seem 
to  all  Europe  the  ideal  of  elegance  of 
relations  and  of  social  amenity.  Does 
the  republic  boast  no  woman  of  genius 
who  will  attempt  to  resuscitate  all  three 
before  the  tradition  and  the  souvenir  of 
them  have  quite  vanished? 

Theodore  Child. 


From  Macmillan's  Ma^caziDe. 
AN  OLD  SCHOOLBOOK. 

In  these  latter  days,  when  the  civilized 
world  seems  to  be  completely  agreed  upon 
the  value  of  education,  and  as  completely 
divided  upon  educational  methods,  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  we  should  see  an 
** Education  Library"  —  a  series  of  vol- 
umes professing  to  cover  the  considerable 
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amount  of  ground  that  lies  between  '*  old 
Greek  education  "  and  **  the  Kindergarten 
system."  in  its  second  volume  the  library 
becomes  partly  biographical.  Professor 
Laurie  presents  us  with  an  interesting  ac 
count  of  the  life  and  educational  works  of 
Johannes  Amos  Comenius  —  a  name  prob- 
ably not  familiar  to  many.  In  his  own 
day  Comenius  may  be  said  to  have  repre* 
sented  Dr.  William  Smith,  the  Rev.  T. 
Kerchever  Arnold,  Lindley  Murray,  Mrs. 
Marcet,  and  Mrs.  Trimmer  rolled  into  one. 
He  was  also  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  and  lived  an  active  life  of  eighty 
years  as  a  pedagogue,  a  theologian,  and, 
to  his  misfortune,  a  prophet,  from  1592  to 
1671. 

I  propose  to  present  in  some  detail  a 
description  of  a  Latin  schoolbook  of  his, 
which  was  extremely  popular  some  two 
hundred  years  ago,  as  it  has  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  Professor  Laurie's 
book  to  show  us  any  of  Comenius*s  actual 
productions,  and  I  am  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  a  copy  of  the  **  Orbis  Pictus." 

The  full  title  of  this  book  is  as  follows : 
**JOH.  Amos  Comenii  Orbis  Sensualium 
Pictus:  hoc  est,  omnia  Principalium  in 
Mundo  Rerum,  et  in  Vita  Actionum  Pic- 
TURA  et  NOMENCLATURA  "  —  a  title  thus 
interpreted  in  the  English  edition  of  1777, 
*'JOH.  Amos  Comenius's  Visible  World: 
or  a  Nomenclature,  and  Pictures,  of  All 
the  Chief  Things  that  are  in  the  World, 
and  of  Men*s  Employments  therein  :  in 
above  150  Cuts.''  To  this  the  foliu^vmg 
note  is  added :  **  Written  by  the  Author 
in  Latin  and  High  Dutch,  being  one  of 
his  last  Essays ;  and  the  most  suitable  to 
Children's  Capacities  of  any  he  hath  hith- 
erto made." 

Comenius  lived  and  labored  in  the  days 
of  the  last  of  three  educational  reactions. 
The  revival  of  letters  in  Europe  naturally 
took  effect  upon  European  education.  By 
the  Renascence  in  this  aspect,  **  for  the 
dry  bones,*'  says  Professor  Laurie,  **of 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  was  substi- 
tuted the  living  substance  of  thought,  and 
the  gymnastics  of  the  schools  gave  place 
to  the  free  play  of  mind  once  more  in  con- 
tact with  nature."  Such,  briefly,  was  the 
first  of  these  educational  reactions  —  a 
return  to  realism. 

This  realism  was  soon  replaced  by  hu- 
manism. The  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
began  to  be  studied  with  delight  —  first 
for  themselves,  soon  for  their  beauty  of 
style  and  expression.  Classical  matter 
before  long  became  less  engrossing  than 
cUssical  manner.  Again  to  quote  Pro- 
fessor Laurie,  "Style  became  the  chief 


object  of  the  educated  class,  and  success* 
ful  imitation,  and  thereafter  laborious 
criticism,  became  the  marks  of  the  highest 
culture."  Such,  in  brief,  was  pure  hu- 
manism, or  pure  scholarship. 

Comenius  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
prophet  of  the  next  reaction  —  that  in 
favor  of  sense-realism,  the  essence  of 
which  appears  to  have  consisted  not  in 
loving  humanism  less,  but  realism  more. 
The  sense-realists,  as  represented  by 
Comenius,  must  have  loved  humanism, 
for  they  set  themselves,  in  their  educa- 
tional method,  to  teach  Hebrew,  Latin, 
and  Greek  both  thoroughly  and  rapidly. 
But  this  was  only  a  means  to  an  end,  that 
end  being  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  all 
arts  and  sciences ;  and  to  show  how  in  the 
whole  kingdom  one  and  the  same  speech, 
government,  and  religion  might  be  main- 
tained. In  education,  matter  was  to  come 
before  form;  everything  was  to  come 
through  experience  and  tnvestigatioo. 
These  principles  are  evidently  kept  in 
view  throughout  the  "  Orbis  Pictus,"  to  a 
brief  description  of  which  I  now  proceed. 

But  before  one  arrives  at  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Comenius,  a  good  deal  of  matter 
is  presented  00  the  threshold  by  **  able 
editors"  and  enthusiastic  pedagogues  in 
introducing  the  book  in  its  twelfth  edition 
to  the  English  scholastic  public.  First  we 
have  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  W.  Jones, 
of  Pluckley,  expressing  a  belief  that'* it 
will  lead  to  a  copia  verborum  by  the  short- 
est, surest,  and  pleasantest  road ;  and  that 
it  will  also  serve  to  prevent  in  some  de- 
gree that  Pagan  ignorance  to  which  many 
boys  are  unfortunately  left,  while  they  are 
acquiring  Latin  in  their  tender  years." 
Next  follows  **an  Advertisement  con- 
cerning the  eleventh  edition,"  signed  by 
"J.H."  and  dated  from  London.  "J.H." 
in  rather  confused  language  complains 
that  without  the  Comeuian  method** the 
generality  of  schools  go  on  in  the  same 
old  dull  road,  wherein  a  great  part  of 
children's  time  is  lost  in  a  tiresome  heap- 
ing up  a  Pack  of  dry  and  unprofitable  or 
pernicious  Notions  (for  surely  little  better 
can  be  said  of  a  great  part  of  that  Heathen- 
ish stuff  they  are  tormented  with;  like 
the  feeding  them  with  hard  Nuts,  which, 
when  they  have  almost  broke  their  teeth 
with  cracking,  they  find  either  deaf  or  to 
contain  but  very  rotten  and  uowholesonoe 
Kernels),  whilst  Things  really  perspective 
of  the  Understanding  and  useful  in  every 
state  of  Life  are  leU  unregarded,  to  the 
reproach  of  our  Nation,  where  all  other 
Arts  are  improved  and  flourish  well,  oolr 
this  of  Education  of  Youth  is  at  a  stand. 
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Then  comes  the  author's  preface  to  the 
reader,  starting  with  these  words,  which 
perhaps  read  better  in  the  original  High 
Dutch  than  in  their  translated  form:  **  In- 
itructioo  is  a  means  to  expel  rudeness, 
with  which  young  wits  ought  to  be  well 
furnished  in  schools."  The  author  goes 
on  to  express  a  hope  that  his  book  **  may 
entice  witty  children  to  it,  that  they  may 
not  conceit  a  torment  to  be  in  the  school, 
but  dainty  fare."  It  will  "serve  to  stir 
up  the  Attention  •  •  .  for  the  Senses  .  •  . 
evermore  seek  their  own  objects,  and  if 
they  be  away  they  grow  dull  and  wry 
themselves  hither  and  thither  out  of  a 
weariness  of  themselves;  but  when  their 
objects  are  present,  they  grow  merry,  wax 
lively,  and  willingly  suner  themselves  to 
be  fastened  upon  them."  More  follows, 
till  the  author  says,  **  But  enough ;  let  us 
come  to  the  thing  itself."  But  we  turn 
the  page  only  to  arrive  at  a  letter  from  the 
translator  "  to  all  judicious  and  industrious 
Schoolmasters,"  signed  by  **  Charles  Hole, 
from  my  school  in  Lothbury."  To  this  is 
added  **The  Judgment  of  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Woodward,  some  time  an  eminent  school- 
master in  London,"  in  support  of  teaching 
by  pictures ;  and  on  the  next  page  we  find 
ourselves  in  another  world,  the  "Orbis 
Picius." 

On  a  dais  in  the  open  country  is  seated 
the  master ;  before  him  stands  a  chubby 
boy.  Both  are  pointing  with  the  fore- 
finger to  the  skies.  The  adjoining  plain 
is  being  scoured  by  a  very  large  wild  ani 
mal,  of  a  species  probably  now  extinct. 
In  the  nearer  distance  we  have  the  usual 
village  church ;  in  the  extreme  distance 
some  of  those  pyramids  with  their  sharp 
edges  worn  off,  which  in  this  wonderful 
book  always  do  duty  for  mountains.  The 
scene  represents  the  "Invitation."  The 
master  invites  the  boy  to  "learn  to  be 
wise."  After  a  short  dialogue,  the  boy 
says,  "See,  here  I  am,  lead  me  in  the 
name  of  God,"  and  is  immediately  intro- 
duced to  **a  lively  and  vocal  alphabet." 
Comenius's  motto  seems  to  have  been,  in 
a  slightly  altered  sense.  Recti  si  po^sis; 
si  non,  quocumque  modo  rem;  and  he 
calls  upon  bis  artist  to  illustrate  every 
subject  be  touches  upon.  No  abstraction 
is  allowed  to  escape;  every  virtue  and 
every  vice  is  personified  to  enable  the  art- 
ist to  depict  it.  Anything  more  grotesque 
than  the  artistes  drawings  it  is  hard  to 
imagine.  He  generally  makes  the  mistake 
of  forgetting  that  a  figure  represented  as 
right-handed  on  the  wood  will  turn  out 
left-handed  in  the  impression  on  paper  — 
a  mistake  1  remember  to  have  seen  in  a 


Bible  of  the  date  of  Charles  the  Second, 
where  the  judges  are  given  in  a  series  of 
portraits,  and  the  only  right-handed  man 
among  them  is  Ehud.  When  it  is  added 
that  an  illustration  of  the  human  soul  is 
given  by  Comenius*s  artist,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 
With  regard  to  animals,  (by  whose  sounds 
Comenius  helps  his  pupils  through  the 
vocal  alphabet),  recte  is  out  of  the  question 
with  the  artist.  He  is  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  the  quocumque  modo  method,  and 
adds  to  each  letter  a  drawing  more  or  less 
unlike  some  creature  whose  sounds  are 
taken  to  represent  a  letter.  His  zoology 
also  is  continually  at  fault.  Thus  we 
have  in  the  alphabet  such  specimens  as 
the  following :  — 

Comix  comicatur 

The  Crow  crieth 

Cicada  stridet    . 

The  Grasshopper  chirpeth 

Upupadicit 

The  Whooppoo  saith 

Anser gingrit    . 

The  G^ose  gagleth  •        , 

Mus  mirUrit      .        .        . 

The  Mouse  chirpeth 

Ursus  murmurat 

The  Bear  grumbleth 

Felisclatnat      .        .        . 

The  Cat  crieth . 

JPullus  pippit     . 

The  Chicken  pippeth        • 

Tabanusdicii    . 

The  Breeze  or  Horsefly  saith 


k^  Aa 
ci  ci  Co 
dudu  Dd 
gaga  Gg 
il  li 

roummum  M  m 
nau  nau    N  n 
pi  pi      P  p 
ds  ds     Z  z 


The  *'  Orbis  Pictus  "  is  divided  into  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  sections,  each  of 
which  is  arranged  on  the  following  plan: 
The  subject  matter  is  given  in  two  par- 
allel columns  of  English  and  Latin.  Above 
these  stands  an  illustration.  Realism  is 
attained  by  putting  the  same  number  to 
each  detail  in  the  verbal  description  and 
to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  pictorial 
treatment  of  the  subject.  In  Section  III., 
for  example,  which  treats  of  "  the  World," 
we  find  at  the  top  of  the  page  a  woodcut, 
showing  an  ill-favored  man  and  woman  ;  a 
large  stone  for  the  former  to  sit  upon ;  a 
ditch  containing  a  whale  and  a  couple  of 
seals ;  a  mud  bank  affording  just  room 
enough  for  a  horse,  a  bear,  a  human-faced 
lion,  and  a  duck;  two  mountains  and  a 
ploughed  field;  a  dozen  or  so  of  birds  ;  a 
bank  of  clouds  and  ten  stars  diversifying 
a  black  firmament;  and  six  trees  of  the 
Noah's  ark  type.    Beneath  we  read :  — 

The  Heaven,  I — hath  Calum,   I — kabet  Ig- 

fire  and  stars.  nem  et  Sieitas. 

The  Clouds,  2— -hang  Nubes,  2 — pendent  in 

in  the  air,  Aere, 
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Birds,  3  —  fly    under   Avis,  3  —  volant  sub 

the  clouds.  Nubibus^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  air  Comenius,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  surrenders  realism  to  hu- 
manism, or  at  least  modern  science  to 
classical  lore.  **  A  wind  underground,"  he 
says,  *'causeth  an  earthquake,"  evidently 
with  a  reference  to  iEschylus,  Prometheus 
Bound,  1068. 

There  are  several  sections  on  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  trees,  and  flowers,  which  the 
artist  makes  very  far  from  "  pleasant  to 
the  eye."  A  Dutch  taste  inclines  Come- 
nius to  end  his  remarks  on  flowers  with 
the  words  **  The  tulip  is  the  grace  of  flow- 
ers." In  the  department  devoted  to  living 
creatures  realism  is  decidedly  intermit- 
tent. "A  living  creature,"  according  to 
the  definition  given,  *Miveth,  perceivetb, 
moveih  itself;  is  born,dieth,  is  nourished, 
and  groweth ;  standeth,or  sitteth,or  lieth, 
or  goeth."  Comenius  is  hard  upon  cer- 
tain birds.  **The  owl,"  he  says,  "is  the 
most  despicable,  the  whoopoo  the  most 
nasty."  And  some  of  his  information 
seems  doubtful,  as  "The  bittern  putteth 
his  bill  into  the  water  and  belloweth  like 
an  ox ; "  some  superfluous,  as  "  The  water 
wagtail  waggeth  the  tail."  And  surely  he 
is  behind  even  his  own  times  in  his  sec- 
tion on  "wild  cattle,"  where  he  tells  us 
"  The  unicorn  hath  but  one  horn,  but  that 
a  precious  one."  And  again, "  The  lizard 
and  the  salamander  (that  liveth  long  in 
the  fire)  have  feet;  the  dragon,  a  winged 
serpent,  killetb  with  his  breath,  the  basi- 
lisk with  his  eyes,  and  the  scorpion  with 
his  poisonous  tail."  A  very  doubtful  kind 
of  realism  is  gained  in  the  section  on  fish 
by  the  artist's  determination  to  make  them 
swim  on  and  not  in  the  water,  in  order  to 
present  a  more  complete  view  of  them. 

Next  we  enter  upon  the  subject  of  man ; 
first  his  creation,  then  his  seven  ages, 
then  his  anatomy.  Nothing  is  left  to  the 
imagination  or  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil. 
He  must  not  be  allowed  to  learn  the  Latin 
for  "a  thumb"  or  "a  beard"  without 
having  his  gaze  directed  to  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  same.  Very  horrible  is 
Comenius  on  "  the  flesh  and  bowels ; " 
sometimes  amusing,  as  in  the  remark, 
"The  skin  being  pulled  oS  the  flesh  ap- 

Ceareth,  not  in  a  continuous  lump,  but 
eing  distributed,  as  it  were  in  stuft  pud- 
dings {distribuia  tanquam  infarcimina\ 
which  they  call  muscles."  Soon  after  this 
we  arrive  at  the  pictorial  illustration  of 
"  the  soul  of  man."  It  is  merely  the  out- 
line of  the  bodily  figure  exhibited  on  the 
background  of  a  sheet.  The  next  subject 
is  that  of "  Deformed  and  Monstrous  Peo- 


pie."  In  order  to  exhibit  various  kinds  of 
deformity  our  artist  has  taken  three  fij^urea 
—  one  of  a  giant,  another  of  a  dwarf,  the 
third  of  a  two-bodied  monster;  and  be- 
tween these  unhappy  persons  he  distrib- 
utes those  deformities  to  which  flesh  is 
heir.  "  Amongst  the  monstrous,"  says 
Comenius,  "are  reckoned  the  jolt-beaded, 
the  great-nosed,  the  blubber-lipped,  the 
blub-cheeked,  the  goggle-eved,  the  wry- 
necked,  the  great-throated,  the  cramp- 
backed,  the  crumpfooted,  the  steeple- 
crowned  ; "  and,  to  make  something  of  an 
anti-climax,  he  ends  with  "add  to  these 
the  bald-pated." 

We  now  pass  on  to  men's  occupations. 
The  picture  devoted  to  hunting  shows  a 
man  on  horseback  in  the  act  of  piercing 
with  a  great  spear  a  boar,  which  is  already 
held  by  the  ear  by  a  beagle,  while  **the 
tumbler,  or  greyhound,"  for  some  unknown 
reason,  prances  along  two  yards  in  ad- 
vance. In  another  place  an  extrenely 
feeble  bear,  also  held  by  the  ear,  is  being 
belabored  by  a  man  with  a  huge  club.  In 
the  background  is  a  wolf  looking  out  of  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  two  nondescript 
animals  cantering  over  a  hill;  of  which 
animals  Comenius,  anticipating  the  judi- 
cious remarks  of  Mrs.  Glass,  says,  **If 
anything  getteth  away  itescapeth,  as  here 
a  hare  and  a  fox."  The  chapter  on  butch- 
ery is  elaborate.  In  his  anxiety  that 
young  wits  should  have  a  complete  copia 
verborum  regarding  things  concrete,  Co- 
menius supplies  them  with  Latin  for  (and. 
of  course,  illustrations  of),  four  kinds  of 
••puddings,"  viz.,  chitterlings  {falisct^ 
bloodings  {apexabones),  liverings  {foma' 
cula)^  and  sausages  {botulit  also  called 
lucaniccs), 

A  very  dismal  idea  is  given  of  **the 
Feast."  Four  guests  are  squeezed  in  at 
the  end  of  the  table  (which  is  "covered 
with  a  carpet"),  while  one  solitary  gentle- 
man, "  the  master  of  the  feast,"  is  accom- 
modated with  the  whole  length  of  the 
same.  Four  empty  plates,  two  covered 
vegetable-dishes,  an  open  jam-tart,  a  salt* 
cellar,  a  loaf,  two  knives,  one  fork,  one 
spoon,  and  one  napkin  (most  of  these 
things  far  out  of  reach),  form  the  "  Persici 
apparatus."  A  late  guest  is  washing  bis 
hands  at  a  "laver,  ewer,  hand-bason,  or 
bowl,"  {abluunt  tnanus  e  gutturnio  vd 
aqualU  super  malluvium  vel  pelvim). 

"  A  school,"  says  Comenius,  "is  a  shop 
in  which  young  wits  are  fashioned  to  vir- 
tue, and  it  is  distinguished  into  forms." 
Some  of  these  young  wits  are  depicted  as 
devoting  themselves  to  their  work.  Hut 
there  are  others  who  "  talk  together  and 
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behave  themselves  waotooly  and  care- 
lessly; these  are  chastised  with  a  ferale 
and  with  a  rod."  Of  the  student  it  is 
said,  "  he  picketh  out  of  books  all  the  best 
things  into  his  own  manual,  or  marketh 
them  with  a  dash  or  a  little  star.  Being 
to  sit  up  late,  he  setteth  a  candle  on  a 
candlestick.  Richer  persons  use  a  taper, 
for  a  tallow  candle  stinketh  and  smoketh." 
On  the  *'  Arts  belonging  to  Speech  "  Co- 
menius  is  not  satisfactory.  **Rhetorick 
doth  as  it  were  paint  a  rude  form  of  speech 
with  oratory  flourishes,  such  as  are  fig- 
ures, elegancies,  adages,  apothegms,  sen- 
tences, similies,  hieroglyphicks,  etc.*' 
Rhetorick  is  treated  by  the«  artist  as  a 
female  figure  adorned  with  a  feather  erect 
OQ  her  head,  and  drawing  a  man's  head 
with  chalk  on  a  slate.  **  Poetry  gathereth 
these  flowers  of  speech,  and  tieth  them  as 
it  were  into  a  little  garland,  and  so  making 
of  prose  a  poem,  it  raaketh  several  sorts 
of  verses  and  odes,  and  is  therefore 
crowned  with  laurel."  Amongst  musical 
instruments  we  have  a  few  that  are  now,  I 
suppose,  obsolete,  the  Jew's-trump,  for 
example,  the  rattle,  and  the  shepherd's 
harp. 

The  section  on  philosophy  is  graced 
with  a  very  curious  illustration.  The 
philosopher,  standing  in  front  of  a  table  on 
which  is  a  heap  of  counters  and  on  a  slate 
a  simple  addition  or  subtraction  sum  (it 
is  impossible  to  say  which,  for  in  either 
case  the  answer  is  wrong),  is  pointing  to 
nature  generally.  The  supernaturalist, 
who  **  searcbeth  out  the  causes  and  effects 
of  things,"  is  touching  his  biretta  to  the 
philosopher,  and  preparing  to  examine 
some  vegetables  growing  at  his  feet. 

After  some  instruction  in  geometry 
aod  astronomy,  we  come  to  a  subject 
which  one  would  have  expected  sense 
realism  to  treat  with  care  and  exactness, 
that  is,  geography.  We  first  find  a  map 
in  outline  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
aod  Comenius  says  here,  **The  ocean 
compasseth  it"  (the  earth)  "about,  and 
five  seas  wash  it  —  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  Baltick  Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Persian  Sea,  and  the  Caspian  Sea."  This 
is  evidently  meant  to  apply  loosely  to 
Europe,  which  we  shall  come  to  directly^ 
Under  a  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
occurs  this  remarkable  passage:  "It" 
(the  earth)  "  is  divided  into  three  conti- 
nents ;  this  of  ours,  which  is  divided  into 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  (whose 
inhabitants  are  antipodes  to  us),  and  the 
Sooth  Land,  yet  unknown."  Not  less 
surprising  than  this  is  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope, from  which  Sicily  is  entirely  omitted, 


while  the  word  Switzerland  is  printed  in 
capitals  across  the  Black  Sea.  In  those 
days  the  Crimea  was  an  island.  Finland, 
moreover,  lay  between  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. 

From  this  unrealistic  view  of  geog- 
raphy we  pass  somewhat  abruptly  to  the 
subject  of  moral  philosophy,  on  which 
Comenius  thus  discourses:  "This  life  is 
a  way  or  a  place  divided  into  two  ways, 
like  Pythagoras's  letter  Y,  broad  on  the 
left  hand  track,  narrow  on  the  right :  that 
belongs  to  vice,  this  to  virtue.  Mind, 
young  man,  imitate  Hercules;  leave  the 
left-hand  way,  turn  from  vice ;  the  en- 
trance is  fair,  but  the  end  is  ugly,  and 
steep  down.  Go  on  the  right  hand,  though 
it  be  thorny;  no  way  is  unpassable  to 
virtue:  follow  whither  virtue  leadeth, 
through  narrow  places,  to  stately  palaces, 
to  the  tower  of  honor.  Bridle  in  the 
wild  horse  of  affection,  lest  thou  fall 
down  headlong.  See  thou  dost  not  go 
amiss  on  the  left  hand  in  an  ass-like  slug- 
gishness, but  go  onwards  constantly; 
persevere  to  the  end  and  thou  shalt  be 
crowned." 

Prudence  is  represented  as  holding  in 
her  right  hand  a  mirror,  which  reflects 
a  man's  face,  and  so  "  represents  things 
past ;  "  in  her  left  a  "  prospective  glass  " 
{telescopium),  through  which  "  she  watch- 
etb  opportunity  (which,  having  a  bushy 
forehead,  and  being  bald-pated,and,  more- 
over, having  wings,  doth  quickly  slip  away) 
and  catcheth  it."  Diligence  appears  as 
a  female  reaper.  "  She  putteth  nothing 
off  till  the  morrow;  nor  doth  she  sing 
the  crow's  song,  which  saith  over  and 
over,  Cras,  Cras."  Temperance,  rather 
strangely,  is  a  muscular  female,  left- 
handed,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  pouring 
liquor  very  freely  into  a  bowl.  On  one 
arm  is  suspended  a  bridle.  In  the  back- 
ground are  several  intemperate  persons, 
of  whom  one  is  being  very  ill  indeed, 
and  is  attended  by  a  swine;  another 
"brabbles";  another  sits  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  presumably  that  of  repent- 
ance, but  nothing  is  said  about  him. 
Fortitude  is  a  woman  got  up  as  a  war- 
rior, and  attended  by  a  heraldic  lion. 
The  section  on  patience  is  very  remark- 
able. A  kneeling  female  figure,  with  a 
lamb  on  one  side,  and  an  anchor  on  the 
other,  is  holding  up  her  hands  to  heaven. 
Supported  on  a  sword,  a  blazing  torch,  and 
a  chain  is  a  book,  open  at  the  word  "  In- 
jurias."  In  the  background  is  a  ship  in 
a  thunderstorm,  a  birch-rod  flying  in  the 
air,  and  a  bright  sun.  Thus  are  depicted 
her    trials   and    her    hopes.      "On    the 
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contrary,  the  impatient  person  waileth, 
Jamenteth,  ra^eth  against  himself,  grum- 
bleth  like  a  dog,despaireth,  andbecometh 
his  own  murderer.*'  He  is  shown  as 
falling  on  a  sword  and  tearing  his  hair, 
while  his  grumbling  mood  is  alluded  to 
in  a  picture  of  a  barking  dog. 

Humanity  is  personified  in  the  figures 
of  two  stout  women  waltzing  together. 
Their  faces  are,  as  is  usual  with  the  artist, 
repulsive;  but  the  more  ill-favored  one  is 
used  to  point  the  moral,  more  easily  an- 
nounced than  acted  upon,  **  Be  thou  sweet 
and  lovely  in  thy  countenance."  In  the 
background  are  seen  two  pairs  of  **fro- 
ward  men,"  one  pair  fencing  (left-handed 
again),  the  other  pair  wrestling.  In  front 
a  pair  of  turtle-doves  are  billing  and  coo- 
ing; in  the  extreme  distance  in  a  cave 
Envy,  a  miserable  object,  '*  pineth  herself 
away." 

Justice  is  equally  repulsive.  She  sits 
**on  a  square  stone  —  for  she  ought  to  be 
immovable  —  with  hoodwinked  eyes,  that 
she  may  not  respect  persons,  stopping 
the  left  ear  to  be  reserved  for  the  other 
party."  Liberality  is  shown  as  throwing 
three  coins  into  a  poor  roan's  hat.  Her 
right  foot  is  placed  on  a  strong  box,  for 
**she  submitteth  her  wealth  to  herself,  not 
herself  to  it."  Behind  her  is  the  covetous 
roan  on  his  knees  scraping  up  the  ground 
with  his  nails,  and  by  his  side  two  bags, 
one  marked  with  **iooo;"  and  on  a  hill 
behind  him  is  the  prodigal,  standing  on 
one  leg,  tossing  coins  into  the  air  with  one 
hand,  and  holding  a  bird  with  the  other. 
What  this  last  symbol  means  is  not  ex- 
plained. 

Comef^ius  being  desirous  of  teaching 
young  wits  the  Latin  for  such  distant 
relations  as  **  the  great  great  grandmoth- 
er's grandmother,"  *Mhe  aephew*'s  neph- 
ew's nephew,"  and  **the  niece's  niece's 
niece,"  dispenses  with  personification,  and 
allows  the  artist  to  treat  consanguinity  as 
a  tree ;  after  which  we  are  introduced  to 
a  family  circle,  where  the  father  *'  main- 
taineth  his  children  by  taking  pains"  (in 
this  case  he  is  painting),  and  the  mother 
nurses  an  infant,  who  appears  next  in  a 
cradle;  then,  as  learning  to  go  by  a 
standing  stool;  again,  as  a  lad  "accus- 
tomed to  piety,"  and  with  a  painful  ex- 
f)ression  of  face  reading  a  good  book ; 
astly,  sitting  at  a  table  learning  to  labor. 
A  birch  rod  on  a  cushion  illustrates  the 
remark,  "  It  is  chastised  if  it  be  not  duti- 
ful." 

**  The  tormenting  of  Malefactors  "  is 
treated  in  a  truly  horrible  picture.  Mal- 
efactors therein  are  sufiEering  various  tor- 
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ments.  One  wretch,  boond  hand  and  foot, 
and  wearing  a  nightcap,  is  being  dragged 
by  a  horse  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  an- 
other is  having  his  tongue  removed;  a 
woman,  held  by  the  ear,  has  just  lost  a 
hand ;  two  men  are  astride  a  wooden 
horse ;  others  are  being  roasted,  hanged, 
beheaded,  or  broken  on  a  wheel. 

In  his  section  on  **  Merchandizing," 
Comenius  is  rather  bard  on  retail  deal- 
ers. **  Shop-keepers,  pedlers,  and  brokers 
would  also  be  called  merchants.  The 
seller  braggeth  of  a  thing  that  is  to  be 
sold."  When  we  come  to  the  subject  of 
**  Physic,"  we  are  introduced  to  a  sick 
man's  room,  where  a  large  table  is  set 
out  with  potions,  troches,  and  electuaries, 
in  which,  however,  Comenius  seems  to 
have  little  faith,  for  the  good  bishop  says, 
**  Diet  and  prayer  is  the  best  physic." 
"  Burial "  is  somewhat  strangely  followed 
by  **  a  Stage-play,"  the  subject  being  the 
Prodigal  Son ;  though  the  boards  are  io 
possession  of  the  fool  making  jests.  Of 
** Tennis-play"  Comenius  says,  "That  is 
the  sport  of  noblemen  to  stir  their  body," 
Boys'  sports  are  mainly  restricted  to  run* 
ning  upon  the  ice  in  "scrick  shoes,"  run- 
ning races,  ninepins,  striking  a  ball 
through  a  ring  **  with  a  bandy,"  "scourg- 
ing a  top,"  "shooting  with  a  trunk,"  and 
swinging  upon  a  "  merry  trotter."  Some 
chapters  on  warfare,  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully illustrated,  are  followed  by  "  Re- 
ligion," which  Comenius  divides  into 
Gentilisro,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Mohammedanism.  Godliness  is  figured 
in,  apparently,  a  kneeling  pew-opener  of 
the  female  sex,  "  treading  Reason  under 
foot,  that  barking  dog."  "The  Indians," 
says  Comenius,  "even  at  this  day  worship 
the  devil  {venerantttr  cacodamona)^^  It 
will  not  tend  to  edification  to  follow  him 
into  Judaism  and  Christianity,  but  we 
roust  not  pass  over  the  section  on  Provi- 
dence. It  is  arousing  to  see  how  the 
Moravian  bishop  himself,  despising  the 
superstitions  of  bis  tiroe,  had  not  quite 
escaped  from  the  land  of  bondage. 
"  Men's  states,"  he  says,  "are  not  to  be 
attributed  to  fortune  or  chance,  or  to  the 
influence  of  the  stars  (comets  indeed  are 
wont  to  portend  no  good)."  The  illustra- 
tion shows  a  roan  giving  his  right  hand  to 
a  good  angel,  and  with  bis  left  repelling 
the  advances  of  a  demon,  who  is  attempt- 
ing to  put  a  noose  round  his  neck.  Be- 
hind is  a  left-banded  witch,  drawing  a 
circle  round  herself,  and  calling  on  the 
devil  with  charms,  on  whom  Comenius 
pronounces  woe.  A  section  on  the  Last 
Judgment,  with  a  nost  shocking  illastrs' 
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tloD,  is  the  last.  But  before  we  end  we 
are  again  shown  the  master  and  the  boy, 
as  in  the  first  illustration.  "  Thus,"  says 
the  former,  *Mboa  has  seen  in  short  all 
things  that  can  be  shown,  and  bast  learned 
the  chief  words  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Go 
on  now  and  read  other  good  books,  and 
thou  shah  become  learned,  wise,  and 
godly.    Farewell," 

It  is  hard  to  join  with  the  editor  in  his 
"lament  that  the  *Orbis  Pictus'  is  now 
fallen  totally  into  disuse."  Even  where 
the  execution  of  the  idea  is  not  so  ab- 
surdly faulty  as  in  this  edition  of  the 
"Orbis  Pictus,"  both  in  Comenius's  own 
Latin  and  in  the  translator's  English,  the 
advantage  of  such  object-lessons  is  not 
very  obvious.  Probably  a  Latin  vocabu- 
lary is  best  acquired  indirectly  in  the 
learner's  general  reading.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  taught  by  the  direct  method,  it  must 
surely  be  equally  useless  to  present  him 
with  a  picture  of  that  with  which  he  is 
already  familiar,  or  to  think  by  such  means 
to  familiarize  him  with  that  which  is  new 
to  him.  In  the  plan  of  the  "Orbis  Pic> 
tas,"  Comenius  seems  to  forget  that  sense- 
realism,  like  everything  else,  may  be 
overdone. 

Id  our  present  systems  of  classical 
teaching  the  overdoing  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  on  the  side  of  humanism,  or, 
as  we  should  now  call  it,  pure  scholarship. 
The  outside  world,  from  time  to  time 
making  its  voice  heard  in  denunciation  of 
**  a  parcel  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  stufiE," 
and  complaining  of  the  universities  as 
''liDiDg  the  heads  "  of  their  students  with 
a  quantity  of  unpractical  classical  lore,  if 
it  at  all  recognized  the  distinction  between 
seose-realtsm  and  humanism,  would,  no 
doubt,  make  its  severest  attacks  upon  the 
latter.  The  common-sense  view  of  the 
subject  is  that  we  should  read  the  classics 
for  their  matter  rather  than  for  their  man- 
ner. Yet,  in  adjusting  the  balance  be- 
tween these  two,  the  pedagogue  must 
beware  lest  his  pupils  mistake  the  exact 
nature  of  the  matter  through  not  com- 
pletely grasping  and  understanding  the 
manner  in  which  it  ia  expressed.  If  he 
is  a  roan  of  doubts  and  scruples,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  find  himself  continually 
Oscillating  between  sense  •  realism  and 
bamanisro ;  asking  himself  at  one  time 
whether  his  classes  are  really  entering 
ioto  and  grasping  the  subject  on  which 
they  are  professedly  engaged;  at  another, 
whether  they  are  not  gettmg  loose  and 
vaj^oe  views  of  the  same,  through  an  in- 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  verbal 
forms  in  which  it  is  ezpreaaed.    One  day 


he  IS  shocked  to  find  that  his  boys,  who 
have  succeeded  in  turning  a  speech  in 
LiVy  correctly  from  the  oratio  recta  into 
the  oratio  obliqua^  are  not  aware  whose 
speech  it  is.  The  next  day  he  sets  him- 
self to  inform  them  on  the  subject  and  its 
context,  and  the  day  after  he  is  equally 
shocked  to  detect  them  in  incorrect  uses 
of  moods  and  tenses. 

Comenius  is  by  no  means  the  only  au- 
thor of  Latin  schoolbooks  who  has  over- 
done sense-realism.  It  is  still  carried 
beyond  the  limits  of  common  sense  by 
editors,  who,  starting  with  the  laudable 
desire  to  impress  a  learner  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  be  is  to.  read,  pro- 
ceed to  obstruct  his  sense-realization  of 
the  same  by  inviting  his  attention  to  a 
criticism  of  a. classic  before  he  has  read  a 
word  of  the  classic  itself ;  and  call  on  the 
student  not  at  once  to  read  the  book  itself, 
but  first  of  all  what  they  have  to  say  about 
it.  The  wits  of  boys,  ever  ready  to  wan- 
der, often  suffer  from  the  eccentricities 
of  editors,  who,  if  they  bear  in  mind  Co- 
menius's maxims,  "Matter  before  form," 
forget  the  maxim  of  common  sense,  "Il- 
lustration must  not  precede."  How  dif- 
ferent these  arts  from  those  of  a  great 
philosopher  who  carried  sense-realism 
into  practice !  **  We  go,"  said  that  great 
man,  **  upon  the  practical  mode  of  teach- 
ing; the  regular  educational  system. 
C-l-e  a-n,  clean,  verb  active,  to  make  bright, 
to  scour.  W  in,  win,  d-e-r,  der,  winder,  a 
casement.  When  the  boy  knows  this  out 
of  a  book,  he  goes  and  does  it."  Corruptio 
optimi  pessima :  the  Comenian  method 
misapplied  has  produced  a  Squeers. 

The  outside  world  will,  at  any  rate, 
readily  agree  that  humanism  has  been 
greatly  overdone.  Except  by  scholars, 
pure  scholarship  is  commonly  condemned 
as  unreal  and  unpractical.  But  there  is 
one  light  in  which  exact  scholarship  may 
be  regarded  as  a  thing  most  practical  and 
useful.  The  classics  still  remain  a  most 
important  factor  in  our  competitive  exam- 
inations; and  examiners,  whose  aim  it  is 
to  find  out,  not  how  much  a  man  has  read 
and  remembers,  but  what  sort  of  brains 
he  possesses,  are  well  aware  that  subject* 
matter  may  be  crammed,  that  scholarship 
may  not.  It  is  voOc,  not  cramming,  that 
enables  a  man  to  extract  something  like 
the  exact  meaning  from  a  passage  of 
Thucydides  or  Tacitus,  and  to  express  in 
idiomatic  Latin  or  Greek  the  thoughts 
conveyed  in  an  idiomatic  piece  of  English. 

But  human  nature  is  not  sooner  nau- 
seated with  cramming  than  with  that 
"successful  imitation  and  laborious  criti- 
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dsro,"  into  which  bumanisni,  when  over* 
done,  is  liable  to  degenerate.  In  these 
days  the  elegant  uses  of  quippe  qui  and 
admodum  and  esse  videtur,  etc.,  will  not 
carry  a  roan  very  far  in  the  estimation  of 
a  classical  examioer.  Most  people  will 
sympathize  with  the  Cambridge  poll  man, 
to  whom  varice  lectiones  and  sagacious 
emeodatioDS  and  conjectures  were  a  wea* 
riness  not  to  be  endured  ;  and  who  betook 
himself  from  such  as  told  him  that  the 
right  reading  or  rendering  might  be  this  or 
might  be  that,  to  his  faithful  **poll  coach," 
who  told  him  what  it  was*  And  there  is 
something  almost  melancholy  in  certain 
authentic  stories  told  of  a  distinguished 
classical  scholar  of  our  own  days.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  spirit  of  Comenius  hovered 
near,  when  this  scholarly  man  for  the  first 
time  saw  in  a  hedgerow  the  fiower  for 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  for  years 
to  give  a  conventional  English  translation 
when  coming  across  it  in  the  classics, 
and  stood  spell-bound  as  sense-realism 
revealed  to  him  as  a  vegetable  what  hu- 
manism had  concealed  from  him  under 
the  veil  of  a  word.  And  let  us  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  Comenius  was  far  away  in 
the  Elysian  fields,  when  that  same  distin- 
guished scholar  met  a  friend  who  told 
him  that  he  had  been  lately  reading  the 
••  Wasps  "  of  Aristophanes.  «♦  Oh,  then," 
said  the  humanist,  "perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  what  conclusion  you  have  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  the  distinction  between 
Tw,  ye  and  ye  tol^*  J.  H.  RAVEN. 


From  St  Jameses  Gaxette. 
THE  LESSON  OF   1686. 

It  is  exactly  two  hundred  years  since 
the  most  formidable  e£Eort  for  Irish  inde- 
pendence ;  and  though  we  can  a£Eord  to 
forget  the  fiasco  of  Vinegar  Hill,  we  can- 
not neglect  the  lesson  of  1686.  Not  un- 
naturally the  desperate  defence  of  the 
Ulstermen  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  the  social  and  economic  changes 
which  made  their  action  necessary;  yet 
the  latter  will  be  found  to  present  so  close 
a  parallel  to  the  events  of  recent  years 
that  they  might  well  deserve  attention, 
even  had  they  not  resulted  in  the  passing 
of  acts  in  an  Irish  Parliament  by  which 
the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Explanation 
was  repealed,  the  supremacy  of  the  En- 
glish legislature  rejected,  and  the  most 
infamous  proscription  passed  which  has 
been  known  since  the  days  of  Sulla.  It 
is  true  that  in  1686  the  impulse  to  sedi- 


tion came  more  clearly  from  without.  Bat 
there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  the  motive  for  the  action  of 
the  Irish  masses  in  1686  was  different 
from  that  of  our  own  time.  The  object 
of  James  in  giving  Ireland  to  the  Irish 
was  to  use  them  as  a  weapon  against  the 
liberties  of  his  English  subjects.  Bot  the 
object  of  the  Irish  was  their  own;  to  ex- 
terminate the  English  colony,  break  the 
''foreign  yoke,"  and  restore  the  soil  to 
its  ancient  proprietors.  In  the  two  last« 
named  respects  it  was  identical  with  the 
programme  of  the  advanced  section  of 
modern  Nationalists.  While  the  objects 
of  the  two  parties  did  not  clash  they  worked 
harmoniously;  when  James  inclined  to 
favor  the  English,  the  Irish  leaders  at  once 
sought  the  protection  of  France. 

The  eighty-sixth  year  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries  has  in 
each  case  marked  the  close  of  the  first 
period  in  the  process  of  separation  —  that 
of  organization  and  preparation.  In  both 
we  see  a  kind  of  dual  government  in  Ire* 
land;  existing  in  1686 by  the  connivance, 
in  1886  by  the  forbearance,  of  the  home 
government.  In  both,  the  representatives 
of  the  crown  complain  of  the  feeble  sup- 
port given  to  them.  Clarendon,  bullied 
and  thwarted  by  Tyrconnel,  has  bad  his 
successors  in  the  same  office  and  the 
same  indignities.  When  he  complained 
of  the  want  of  respect  shown  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  crown,  be  met  with  no 
encouragement  from  London.  When  he 
made  a  progress  in  Ireland,  he  was  en- 
countered with  insult  or  studied  neglect. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  then,  as 
now,  became  the  agents  of  the  National 
party,  and  forwarded  lists  of  armed  men 
to  the  predecessors  of  Bishops  Walsh  and 
M*Nulty.  Nor  was  the  atmosphere  of 
Irish  office  less  favorable  then  than  at 
present  to  schemes  of  compromise.  We 
find  Clarendon  proposing  that  **  compen- 
sation "  should  be  made  to  the  old  propri- 
etors, to  be  granted  from  the  surplus 
revenue.  Yet  on  the  I4tb  of  March,  1^36^ 
he  complained  that  the  revenue  was  seri- 
ously diminished  and  that  public  credit 
was  shaken.  We  may  note  here  that  00 
the  25th  of  March  of  the  present  year 
Bank  of  Ireland  stock  had  fallen  nineteeo 
per  cent. ;  a  fate  which  it  shared  with  the 
best  Irish  securities. 

The  work  of  plunder  had  already  begun, 
and  landlords  were  selling  their  estates  at 
any  sacrifice  and  emigrating;  while  Dttb> 
lin  traders  called  in  their  debts  and  re- 
fused  credit.  The  same  districts  theo 
I  as  now  were  black  with  agrarian  crime* 
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Kerry  in  18S6  has  called  down  the  rebuke 
of  Michael  Davitt  for  outrages  upon  the 
estates  of  Lord  Ken  mare.  Two  hundred 
years  afro  the  men  of  Kerry  were  busy 
barning  the  houses  and  maiming  the  cat- 
tle of  the  founders  of  the  town  from  which 
that  nobleman  takes  his  title. 

The  attitude  of  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  present  crisis  has  attracted 
some  attention.     If  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
other  leading  members  of  that  body,  they 
disapprove  of  the  Separatist  movement, 
even  with  its  prospect  of  increased  power 
for  the  Church.     In  1686  they  had  strong 
incentives  to  an  opposite  course.    Catho- 
lic disabilities  were  in  full  force  in  En- 
gland, and  these  it  was  James's  alleged 
object  to  remove.    Yet  the  appointment 
of  Tyrconnel  as   Clarendon's  successor 
was  stiffly  opposed  by  them.     Even  Sun- 
derland for  once  let  patriotism  get  the 
better  of  self-interest  until  silenced  by  the 
threats  of  Tyrconnel.    We  read  of  the 
curiously  modern  suggestion  that  an  En- 
glish Roman  Catholic  nobleman  should 
be  appointed  viceroy;  and  the  name  of 
Powis  or  Dover  was  canvassed  in  much 
the  same  terms  as  that  of  Lord  Spencer 
or  Lord  Ripon.    There  bad  been  a  time 
when  even  James  had  admitted   that  to 
create  an  Irish  viceroy  was  to  make  Ire- 
land an  independent  kingdom.     But  now 
be  gloomily  declared  that  '*  there  was  work 
to  be  done  in  Ireland  which  no  English- 
man would  do;"  and   with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Tyrconnel  as  lord  deputy  the 
independence  of  Ireland  was  practically 
graoted.     Within  one  year  of  the  fall  of 
Clarendon  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military 
power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  an 
Irish  Parliament,  nominated  by  an  Irish 
dictator,  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
meiDt)er8,  of  whom  six  only  represented 
the  Protestant  minority.     But  even  had 
that  representation  been  largely  increased, 
u  is  now  proposed,  we  believe,  it  would 
have  afforded  little  protection  to  the  land- 
owners.   The  experience  of  1686  shows 
that  the  whole  soil  of  the  country  might 
^ell  change  hands  without  an  alteration 
in  the  Statute  Book.     It  is  true  that  two 
years  later  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  re- 
pealed in  Dublin,  in  the  teeth  of  James 
and  the  English  Catholics.     But  before 
^his  the  land  was  practically  lost  to  the 
owners.    The  Irish  Parliament  appointed 
its  own  law  officers  —  a  right  which  is 
itill  claimed  by  Michael  Davitt  as  essen- 
tial to  a  Dublin  Parliament,  and  in  every 
*cit  of  trespass  or  ejectment  judgment 
^^  given  for  the  native  against  the  land- 


lord. A  writ  of  error  lay  from  most  of 
the  courts  to  England  —  a  right  of  appeal 
which  was  abolished  two  years  later. 
But  Nagle,  Nugent,  Fitton,  and  Rice  were 
zealous  Nationalists,  eager  to  carry  out 
the  **  mandate  '*of  their  party ;  Rice  in  the 
court  of  exchequer  was  free  from  the 
check  of  an  appeal  to  England,  and  this 
court  accordingly  overflowed  with  busi- 
ness and  became  as  potent  an  instrument 
of  plunder  as  the  Land  League  itself. 
For  debts  to  a  landlord  there  was  no  re- 
coverv.  Rice  himself  declared  that  he 
woulcf  drive  a  coach-and  six  through  the 
Act  of  Settlement.  Keating  alone  of  the 
former  judges  was  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  bench,  and  he  declared  at  Wicklow 
that  to  get  convictions  for  robbery  and 
outrage  was  impossible;  while  Nagle,  the 
new  attorney-general,  avowed  at  Cork  that 
without  such  violence  the  intentions  of 
the  Irish  government  could  not  be  carried 
out.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  discussion 
of  the  probable  results  of  home  rule  more 
consideration  should  not  have  been  given 
to  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  law 
officers  and  the  appeal  to  England.  That 
the  National  leaders  are  aware  of  its  im- 
portance does  not  make  the  matter  less 
grave. 


From  The  Army  and  Navy  Magazine. 
SOLDIERING  IN  JAMAICA. 

Jamaica  is,  no  doubt,  a  lovely  island  as 
regards  natural  scenery ;  should  be  a  most 
powerful  station  if  properly  fortified  and 
garrisoned;  and  is  placed  by  nature  in 
such  a  position  as  to  command  absolutely 
the  Panama  canal  —  if  it  ever  should  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact.  No  other 
tropical  station  can,  perhaps,  show  such  a 
variety  in  temperature;  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  over  ninety  degrees  in  Kings- 
ton, within  fourteen  miles  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  seventy;  while  the  people  below  are 
trying  to  catch  sleep  by  inviting  the  light- 
est land  breeze,  the  people  above  are  snor- 
ing under  two  blankets.  The  weather  is 
certainly  warm  in  the  plains  where  the 
people  live,  and  would  be  hard  to  bear 
during  the  day  if  it  were  not  for  the  health- 
giving  "doctor"  —  that  is,  the  strong 
trade-wind  which  gets  up  at  10  a.m.  and 
falls  at  4  P.M.;  and  the  warm  nights  are 
made  bearable  by  the  cool  land  breeze  from 
the  hills  which  gets  up  about  7  PM.  and 
falls  in  the  early  morning.  The  trade-wind 
saves  the  place  many  and  serious  epi- 
demics, ancf  even  purines  sickly  Kingston, 
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with  its  abominable  smells,  its  open  sur- 
face drains  where  fevers  are  bred,  its  hun- 
dreds of  cesspools  which  are  never  looked 
after.  At  the  camp  it  comes  straight  ofiE 
the  ocean  and  is  a  godsend  to  every  one, 
making  the  place  one  of  the  healthiest 
spots  on  this  island.  The  night  wind  is 
not  so  straightforward  and  honest.  It  is 
a  vexed  question,  whether  it  should  be  al- 
lowed free  access  to  bedrooms  or  not. 
People  arriving  in  the  island,  of  course, 
throw  open  all  doors  and  windows,  and 
give  the  night  wind  free  liberty  to  do  what 
it  likes.  More  experienced  people  partly 
open  their  windows,  but  do  not  allow  the 
night  wind  to  blow  upon  them  when  in 
bed.  The  natives  shut  everything  and 
allow  no  wind  at  all.  The  night  wind  is 
cool,  and  at  about  two  o'clock  a.m.  gets 
cooler.  People  go  to  bed  warm,  they  get 
hotter  when  asleep,  throw  ofiE  their  scanty 
bed  clothes,  and  then  easily  get  a  chill.  I  n 
Jamaica  a  chill  means  fever.  The  vege- 
tation makes  the  island  look  very  green, 
but  still  there  is  not  that  luxuriousness  of 
tropical  plants  which  is  to  be  found  else- 
where. The  birds  are  not  so  numerous 
as  they  should  be,  though  they  are  now 
under  the  new  laws  of  protection.  There 
was  great  danger  of  the  humming-bird  be- 
coming extinct,  owing  to  the  demand  for 
them  which  once  existed  in  England.  The 
insect  world,  of  course,  abounds,  and  gives 
both  pleasure  and  annoyance.  Under  the 
head  '* insects**  may  be  classed  fireflies, 
butterflies,  lizards,  moths,  mosquitoes, 
sand  and  horse  flies,  and  beetles.  The  ants 
are  the  only  living  things  here  with  vigor- 
ous energy.  They  work  as  ants  at  home 
never  seem  to  work.  If  a  piece  of  meat  or 
breud  is  left  in  the  house  or  on  the  floor, 
it  is  surrounded  by  an  army  of  ants  in  a 
few  minutes  and  bodily  carried  o£E  —  taken 
up  walls,  over  obstacles,  through  holes,  a 
long  line  of  skirmishers  going  before  to 
show  the  way,  or  to  bring  more  assistance 
if  necessary.  These  irresistible  forces  of 
ants  clean  the  island,  and  do  the  work  of 
the  wretchedly  indolent  people.  There 
is  actually  no  game  in  Jamaica.  With  its 
miles  upon  miles  of  mountains,  its  splen- 
did covers,  one  would  expect  to  find  the 
black  partridge,  hares,  and  deer  abound- 
ing; but  no;  its  woods  are  empty  and  its 
plains  deserted.  A  few  quail  are  to  be 
found,  and  a  wild  duck  now  and  then ;  but 
these  only  show  by  their  sise  what  fine 
sport  there  should  be  in  Jamaica,  if  game 
had  been  introduced  and  properly  taken 
care  of.  There  are  fish  both  from  sea  and 
river,  but  the  natural  limpness  of  the 
island  overshadows  the  fishing  also.    Ja- 


maica is  intended  by  nature  to  be  a 
strongly  fortified,  well-garrisoned  station. 
Holding  so  commanding  a  position,  pos- 
sessing so  fine  a  harbor,  it  should  be  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  West ;  but  it  is  not.  The 
garrison  consists  of  three  companies  of 
European  troops  numbering  about  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men,  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  at  Newcastle;  a  battery  of 
artillery  scattered  between  Newcastle  and 
Port  Royal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor ; 
and  four  companies  with  the  headquarters 
of  one  of  the  West  Indian  regiments 
stationed  at  Up  Park  Camp.  The  whole 
of  the  grand  force  scarcely  amounts  to 
seven  hundred  men.  It  takes  to  look  after 
them  a  major-general  and  staff,  living  at 
Barbadoes,  twelve  hundred  mites  away ;  a 
colonel  on  the  staff;  a  brigade  major;  a 
garrison  adjutant;  senior  oflScers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  Commissariat,  Ord- 
nance, Medical,  and  Army  Pay  Depart- 
ments, with  numerous  smaller  men.  All 
of  these  reside  in  Jamaica,  and  have  to 
spend  all  the  energy  the  climate  leaves 
them  in  looking  after  these  seven  hundred 
men,  the  chief  portion  of  which  are  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  fourteen  miles 
from  where  the  brigade  office  flourishes. 
Port  Royal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
at  the  end  of  the  Palisadoes,  is  what  re- 
mains of  the  old  city  which  once  ranked 
as  the  second  richest  city  of  the  world, 
and  which,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
the  ruins  now  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  H.M.  guardship  Urgent  floating  over 
them.  Port  Royal  at  present  lies  over  a 
bed  of  yellow  fever.  Fort  Augusta  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  on  the 
mainland,  is  now  used  as  a  powder  maga- 
zine, white  troops  not  being  able  to  live 
there.  Apostles*  Battery,  also  on  the 
mainland,  commands  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  but  cannot  be  occupied  hy  white 
troops,  although  well  armed.  Up  Park 
Camp  lies  about  two  miles  from  Kingston, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  above  it.  The  camp  is  built  in  a 
small  grass  plain  about  a  mile  long  by 
half  a  mile  wide,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  on  the  other.  At  the  present 
time  the  barracks  can,  under  the  recent 
sanitary  regulations,  accommodate  four 
hundred  and  seventy  black  troops.  It 
was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
to  accommodate  two  strong  English  regi- 
ments. Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the 
troops  were  decimated  by  fever?  The 
men  were  packed  away  in  bunks  tier  over 
I  tier  —  fed  generally  on  salt  neat  — no 
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ftaoitary  precautions  — the  cesspits  al- 
lowed to  poison  the  drinkins;-water  —  and 
Tom  Crinc[le  in  his  "Log"  describes  the 
resalt.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  the 
carnp  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  on  the 
island,  and  could  with  perfect  safety  be 
occupied  by  the  white  troops  if  it  were 
only  ten  miles  away  from  fever-stricken 
Kingston.  Being*  as  it  is,  only  two  miles 
away,  the  men  could  not  be  kept  out  of 
the  town,  and  from  the  influence  of  cheap 
rum  and  low  houses.  Newcastle,  on  a 
peak  of  the  Blue  Mountains  forty-five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  is  where  the 
white  troops  reside,  and  bears  the  mark 
of  jobbery  about  it.  Many  years  ago  it 
was  determined  to  give  up  the  camp  as  a 
suitable  barrack  for  white  troops,  and  eyes 
were  cast  on  all  sides  to  provide  a  conven- 
ient spot.  A  wily  old  general  at  that  time 
coromauded,  who  purchased  the  present 
site  of  Newcastle  for  ;f  2.000^  and  sold  it 
10  the  government  for  ;f 20,000;  conse- 
quently, ever  since,  the  white  troops  have 
been  placed  on  a  mountain  peak,  where 
they  can  never  be  of  any  use,  and  where 
three  or  four  men  with  pickaxes  could 
shut  them  up  in  their  mountain  home, 
aod  starve  them  into  submission.  Kings- 
ton is  more  fever-stricken  this  year  than 
it  has  been  since  the  year  1874.  Some 
try  to  blame  the  weather,  want  of  rain, 
excessive  heat;  anything  rather  than  con- 
fess the  true  cause,  which  is  the  breaking 
of  every  known  sanitary  law  by  the  peo- 
ple. Kingston,  the  fever-stricken,  is  built 
00  ground  which  rises  from  the  sea-beach 
to  the  racecourse,  a  height  of  about  three 
hundred  feet.  Nature  has  given  it  every 
advantage ;  good  rising  ground,  a  health- 
giving  trade-wind,  no  marsh  or  lagoon 
near  —  everything  which,  turned  to  a  good 
account,  should  have  made  it  by  far  the 
healthiest  town  of  the  West  Indies. 
Those  who  planned  the  town  knew  what 
they  were  doing.  The  streets  are  all  par- 
allel and  at  right  angles;  most  of  them 
broad  enough,  and  run  from  the  race- 
course to  the  sea.  Those  who  built  the 
bouses  built  them  each  according  to  his 
own  sweet  will;  some  of  wood,  some  of 
wood  and  brick ;  some  square,  some  all 
an};les;  some  with  verandahs,  some  with- 
out; some  have  a  pavement  in  front,  some 
have  not;  some  have  a  drain  running 
straight  into  the  street,  some  have  it  full 
of  stagnant  water;  some  have  abominable 
smells,  some  are  fairly  sweet;  some,  in- 
stead of  a  pavement,  have  a  surface  drain, 
which  drain  is  supposed  to  be  flushed,  but 
is,  for  six  and  a  half  days  out  of  seven. 
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full  of  filth,  vegetable  refuse,  slime,  and 
everything  objectionable.  All  this  under 
a  tropical  sun  must  breed  disease,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  trade-wind,  would 
have  decimated  the  town  long  ago.  Ev- 
ery one  who  drives  through  Kingston  is 
disgusted  with  it.  No  one  could  think  of 
walking  through  it.  With  such  a  site, 
with  any  quantity  of  good  water  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  neighboring  hills,  the 
streets  should  be  lined  with  tropical  plants, 
the  atmosphere  should  be  pure  and  sweet ; 
the  houses  and  shops  should  look  clean 
and  inviting,  and  the  people  should  be 
able  to  walk  under  shady  avenues,  with 
streams  of  pure  water  on  each  side.  All 
this  could  have  been  so  easily  carried  out 
if  the  simplest  system  of  irrigation  had 
been  used.  Kingston  is  a  standing  exam- 
ple of  man's  neglect  of  the  very  blessings 
nature  gives  him.  In  spite  of  its  fine  site, 
its  plentiful  supply  of  water  near  at  hand, 
the  chief  street  smells  worse  than  St. 
Giles,  and  is  more  dangerous  to  walk 
through.  Spanish  Town,  the  old  capital, 
is  simply  a  town  of  the  past.  Its  cathe- 
dral looks  down  upon  empty  streets ;  its 
public  buildings  are  unoccupied;  govern- 
ment house,  tenantless.  The  other  places 
in  the  island  are  small  in  size,  and  contain 
but  few  inhabitants.  They  will  never  get 
larger,  unless  more  energy  is  instilled  into 
the  people,  and  more  money  is  brought 
into  the  colony. 


From  St.  James's  Gazstte. 
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DuBUN,  April  3. 

Curiously  grotesque  are  the  results 
which  in  Ireland  are  succeeding  that  his- 
torical relegation  to  Saturn  of  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy.  Rack-rents, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  pitchforked,  as  many 
imagined,  out  of  existence,  are  returning 
like  a  flood.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wentworth  Erck  and  his  valuable  pam- 
phlet for  some  three  hundred  and  odd 
examples  of  judicial  rents  quietly  set  aside 
already  by  the  peasantry  themselves. 
They,  the  sorely  oppressed,  the  rack- 
rented,  the  **  scattered  and  peeled,"  will 
tolerate  no  such  artificial  valuation  of  the 
soil.  They  are  valuing  for  themselves, 
and  set  a  far  higher  value  upon  land  than 
do  Mr.  Gladstone's  benevolent  tribunals. 
A  few  examples  chosen  at  haphazard 
from  Mr.  Erck's  work  will  show  what  I 
mean. 
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In  the  county  of  Monaghan  lived  apdor 
tenant  sorely  troubled  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  driven  headlong  to  destruction 
by  some  felonious  landlord  —  '*  coronetted 
ghoul/'  perhaps  Miss  Fanny  Parnell  would 
have  called  him.  A  glean)  of  light  and 
hope  shone  suddenly  from  the  legislative 
firmament  across  the  path  of  this  poor 
wight.  Crushed  under  an  annual  burden 
of  £'^  If.  ID//.,  he  cried  for  justice  to  the 
Land  Commission.  The  Land  Commis- 
sion gave  ear  to  the  voice  of  his  complaint, 
and,  with  a  tear  glistening  in  the  corner 
of  its  eye,  relieved  the  oppressed  one  to 
the  extent  of  an  annual  J^z  \s.  \od.  So 
relieved,  and  weighted  now  with  a  fair 
rent  representing  the  real  annual  value  of 
the  land,  the  tenant  made  over  the  same 
to  a  thrifty  neighbor  for  the  sum  of  ;£i30, 
or  nineteen  years'  purchase  of  his  fair 
rent  I  Now  the  interest  of  ;£i30  at  five 
per  cent,  would  be  £fi  lox. ;  so  that  virtu- 
ally what  the  incoming  tenant  discovered 
on  careful  examination  to  be  the  rent  of 
the  holding  was  not  ;£/,  but  £\'^  \os 
There  was  no  tyrannical  landlord,  **  notfce 
to  quit"  in  hand,  compelling  him  to  pay 
this  rent  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  eviction. 
Felonious  landlordism  is  not  concerned 
here.  Voluntarily,  no  man  compelling, 
the  new  tenant  is  of  opinion  that  the  land 
IS  worth  j£t3  iox.  per  annum,  and  un- 
dertakes the  payment  of  that  rent.  In 
short,  j£6  lox.  per  annum  has  been  taken 
from  the  landlord  and  given  to  the  tenant; 
or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  the 
Land  Commission  —  the  tear  glistening 
in  the  corner  of  its  eye  —  has  taken  ;^I30 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  landlord  and 
handed  the  same  over  to  the  tenant. 

Similarly  a  poor  tenant  in  Down  having 
got  his  rent  reduced  from  £^^  to  ;^4o, 
procured  another  poor  tenant  as  his  suc- 
cessor willing  to  pay  as  rent  out  of  the 
same  holding  an  annual  sum  of  j^Qi  15X. 
Tenants*  improvements,  I  may  remark  en 
passanty  are  not  here  concerned,  for  Mr. 
Erck  excludes  all  such  cases;  publishing 
only  examples  of  transfer  that  relate  to 
purely  agricultural  holdings  on  which 
there  were  neither  substantial  buildings 
nor  improvements  effected  by  the  tenant. 
These  examples,  however,  hail  from  the 
north,  where  things  may  be  supposed  to 
be  a  little  complicated  on  account  of  **ten- 
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ant  right."  Take,  then,  this  example  from 
the  county  of  Cork.  A  farmer  got  bis 
rent  reduced  from  £^'^  to  £^0,  and  ere 
long  discovered  another  farmer  who  vol* 
untarilyfor  the  same  holding  put  his  neck 
under  the  yoke  of  an  annual  burden  of 
£jl ;  or,  to  put  it  exactly,  he  paid  £6^0 
for  the  privilege  of  entry.  Besides  Mr. 
Erck's  three  hundred  and  odd  cases,  of 
which  the  foregoing  will  serve  as  sam- 
ples, signed  letters  are  appearing  every 
day  in  the  Dublin  newspapers  supplying 
illustrations  still  more  flagrant  of  the 
gigantic  confiscation  which  is  going  on 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law. 

Facts  have  been  sometimes  called  elo- 
quent. It  would  be  hard  to  find  facts 
more  eloquent  then  these.  Loose-think- 
ing men  were  under  the  impression  that 
under  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Act  rack- 
rents  in  Ireland  would  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  On  the  contrary,  rack-rents,  or  the 
full  annual  value  of  land  as  fixed  by 
economic  condition  and  the  market  law, 
are  coming  in  steadily,  constantly,  and 
universally.  And  yet  it  is  at  this  time, 
when  the  people  are  voluntarily  putting 
themselves  under  rents  enormously  higher 
than  the  judicial  rents,  and  paying  large 
sums  for  the  privilege  of  entering  upon 
farms,  that  we  are  told  that  judicial  rents 
are  too  high,  and  in  consequence  '*  prac- 
tically irrecoverable."  Who  thinks  them 
too  high  ?  Certainly  not  the  man  who  gets 
half  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  tenancy, 
nor  the  man  who  undertakes  to  pay  half 
as  much  again  rent  as  to  the  sub-commis- 
sioners seems  the  full  annual  value  of  the 
holding.  There  is  an  Appeal  Court  per- 
petually revising,  reversing,  and  even 
scouting  from  court  the  rents  fixed  under 
the  Land  Act.  This  court  is  manned  by 
a  bench  of  the  most  learned  judges  pro- 
curable—  men  who  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quarnted  with  the  value  and  the  properties 
of  land,  and  are  very  unlikely  to  be  swayed 
by  eloquence  or  doubtful  considerations. 
They  know  the  value  of  land ;  they  know 
the  value  of  money;  and  they. know,  too, 
what  Mr.  Gladstone's  judges  aonot  know; 
that  if  they  err  in  their  valuations  they 
will  be  ruined.  From  this  wholesome 
corrective,  needless  to  say,  the  Land  Com- 
mission and  its  subordinate  tribunals  are 
entirely  free. 
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AT  BROOKS'S. 
[After  Mr,  Gladstone's  Speech.) 

"  A  lunatic's  notion 
I  call  it,"  said  Goscben. 

"  Costing  many  a  million," 
Said  G.  O,  Trevelyan. 

"  A  gambler*s  last  gamble," 
Said  Stratheden-and-CampbelL 

"  No  cards  left  to  play," 
Said  brisk  Albert  Grey. 

*'  He  played  an  old  hand," 
Chuckled  out  Henry  Brand ; 

"  And  scored  not  one  trick," 
Said  Sir  John  Lubbock  quick. 

"  He  plays  much  too  fast," 
Muttered  Harcourf  the  Vast. 

**  I  know  it  bewilders 

His  partners,"  said  Childers. 

*'  He  strikes  with  such  heat," 
Said  Heneage,  "  I'm  beat." 

"And  Tm  tied  to  his  ^nvil," 
Sighed  softly  Lord  Granville. 

**And  I'm  of  like  kidney," 
Responded  Lord  Sydney. 

"  You  couldn't  his  wrath  brook," 
Said  slyly  Lord  Northbrook. 

"  I  was  told  to  sit  tight," 

Said  Lord  Cork ;  "  am  I  right  ?  " 

"  *Tis  more  than  I  dare," 
Said  the  Earl  of  Kenmare. 

**  We've  dared  all  that  man  durst 
With  conscience,"  said  Sandhurst* 

'*  I  feel  it  most  sorely ; 

We're  doomed,"  said  Lord  Morley. 


»» 


Shouted  Wolverlon,  "  Well, 
We'll  go  with  him  to  h— 1. 

Said  Rosebery  "  Stay, 
Only  part  of  the  way." 
St  Jameses  Gaoette. 


G.  W. 


"RETURN  UNTO  THY  REST." 

Return  !  return  1  the  Shepherd's  voice  is  call- 
ing 
From  breezy  heights  and  pastures  fresh  and 
sweet ; 
O'er  the  fair  landscape  are  the  shadows  falling, 
And  earth  and  sky  in  dim  embraces  meet. 

Like  fleecy  clouds,  in  soft  and  woolly  tumult. 
The  cherished  flocks,  with    bleatings  oft, 
ascend, 


And  on  the  (|uiet  air  the  tinkling  sheep-belb 
With  evenmg  lullabies  their  music  blend. 

And  thus  they  rest,  in  green  and  pleasant  pas- 
tures, 

And  thus  at  eve  for  quiet  folds  they  yearn. 
O  soul  of  man,  so  weary  of  thy  wandering, 

Unto  thy  resting-place  return,  return  I 

Unto  the  ark  the  dove  returned  at  evening. 
Weary  and  baffled,  by  the  flood  distrest ; 

He  who  was  rest,  the  wanderer  receiving, 
Folded  her  pinions  on  his  tender  breast. 

Weary  thy  pinions,  baffled,  re.<(tless  spirit. 
Made  for  the  Infinite,  for  him  we  yearn  ; 

O'er  land  and  sea  his  voice  is  ever  calling  — 
"  Unto  thy  rest,  O  wanderer,  return  I  " 
Sunday  Magazioe.  Clara  THWAITKS. 


TO  MY  FRIEND  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Now  truly  we 
In  London  town  have  got  ahead  of  thee. 

Thou  mayst  outrun 
Us  all  too  soon,  but  meanwhile  we  have  won 

A  glorious  victory 

Over  rusticity ; 

And  budding  trees 

Thy  servant  sees 
Whilst  thine  still  sleep  in  all  their  sylvan  pride. 

Prithee,  are  yet  thine  almonds  out? 

Speak  truly,  and  small  doubt 
But  that   the  answer  will  with  laurels  crown 
my  side. 

Green  now  our  grass 
As  that  o'er  which  thy  rustic  footsteps  pass. 

Our  dusky  squares 
Sport  many  a  branch  that  Spring's  embroidery 
wears. 

Such  foliage  now  endows 

Hyde  Park's  horse-chestnut  boughs 

As  well  I  know 

Thine  cannot  show ; 
And  ah,  to  think  the  flower  Walk  should  un- 
fold 

Sights  that,  in  certain  borders  trim. 

The  watchful  eyes  of  him 
To  whom  these  lines  I  write  do  not,  as  yet  be* 
holdl 

And  grudge  us  not 
Favors  that  sweeten  for  awhile  our  lot ; 

But  grant  to  us 
What  Dives  well  can  spare  to  Lazarus. 

Think  of  thy  days  to  come. 

Thy  overwhelming  sum 

Of  summer  flowers. 

Thy  fragrant  showers 
Of  rosy  petals  scenting  night  and  day. 

Of  all  thy  lilies  Dlowing  where 

Sweet  sober  lavender 
Borders  with  dainty  spikes  thy  pleasant  garden 
way. 
St.  Jamea^s  Gaxette.  £.  F.  M. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.* 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series,  the 
conception  of  which  is  very  happy.    The 
great  wars  of  the  last  thirty  years  have 
turned  thoughtful  minds  to  the  military 
art;  aod  a  good  school  of  military  writers 
has  been   formed   amongst  us  since  the 
Crimean  contest.     No  book,  indeed,  has 
appeared  in  this  period  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  Napier's  admirable  work;  but 
General  Hamley's  profound  treatise,  Colo- 
nel Chesney's  sketch  of  the  campaign  of 
i8i5,t  ^^^  (he  Sta£E  College,  and  other 
essays,   abundantly    prove    that    British 
officers  understand  the   teaching  of  the 
mighty  conflicts  which  have  agitated  the 
world  in  this  eventful  century.     It  was  a 
good  idea,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  make 
the  science  of  war  a  popular  subject,  and 
to  present  to  the  public  the  lessons  taught 
by  military  operations  of  the  higher  order, 
in  the  attractive  form  of  short  narratives 
of  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  greatest 
commanders.     This   little   biography  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  so  to  speak,  leads  off 
the  proposed  set;    but  it  falls  short  of 
what  we  had  expected  from  it.     Colonel 
tirackenbury,  indeed,  has  studied  his  sub. 
ject,  if  not  thoroughly,  at  least  carefully; 
aod  his  general  conclusions  are  fairly  cor- 
rect, though  we  dissent  from  some  of  his 
special  inferences.     Our  praise,  however, 
mast  end  here ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  art  of  war,  in  its  developments  of  the 
eighteenth   century  —  the  avowed  object 
of  the  publication  —  this  sketch  of  the  1-ife 
of  Frederick  the  Great  cannot  be  pro* 
Doanced  of  high  merit.     Whole  chapters 
seem  to  us  out  of  place  —  a  serious  fault 
in  a  little  book ;  and  surely  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the   Prussian    monarchy,   the 
vexed  question  of  the  Silesian  claims,  and 
the  relations  of  Voltaire  with  Sans  Souci, 
are  topics  that  might  have  been  fitly  left 
out  in  a  biography  strictly  of  a  military 
kind.     In  spite,  too,  of  elaborate  efforts 
that  have  consumed  a  space  which  could 
ill  be  spared,  Colonel  Bracken  bury  has 

*  Frederick  the  Greats  by  Colonel  C.  B.  Brackeo- 
bory,  R.A.    London,  18^. 

t  Colonel  Chesney,  however,  borrows  too  much  from 
Charras,  a  very  able  but  unscrupulous  partisan,  who 
purposely  wrote  to  defame  Napoleon. 


not  distinctly  portrayed  the  character  of 
Frederick,  as  a  man  and  a  king ;  and  he 
has  not  brought  out  vividly,  and  in  clear 
relief,  the  striking  personality  of  this  great 
soldier,  even  as  a  warrior,  and  a  chief  of 
armies.    As  for  the  purely  military  part 
of  the  work.  Colonel  Brackenbury's  view 
of  what  was  achieved  by  Frederick,  as  a 
lasting  contribution  to  the  art  of  war,  is 
sound  and  just,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  is 
wanting  in  insight  and  feebly  expressed ; 
Iris  expositions  of    Frederick's  strategy 
are  tolerably  correct,  but  very  imperfect, 
and  in  some  instances  are,  we  believe, 
wrong;     and    though    he   has    certainly 
studied  Frederick's  tactics,  his  account  of 
them  is  very  far  from  adequate,  and   in 
some  respects  is  altogether  misleading. 
In  a  book,  too,  like  this,  we  ought  to  have 
found  a  more  complete  and  striking  de- 
scription of  the  existing  state  and  condi- 
tions of  warfare,  when  the  art  passed  into 
Frederick's  hands ;  and  it  does  not  con- 
tain an  attempt  to  estimate  his  position 
and  rank  among  the  masters  whose  genius 
and  skill  have  made  war  sublime.     As 
regards  the  narrative,  the  mere  descrip- 
tions of  campaigns  and  battles  are  fairly 
accurate,  though  never  graphic,  full,  and 
'impressive;  the  reflections  on  them  are 
very  deficient  in  breadth  and  really  deep 
intelligence ;  and  after  the  bad  fashion  of 
the  Prussian  staff,  they  are  overcrowded 
with  petty  details,  which  utterly  perplex 
and  bewilder  a  reader.    The   maps,  too, 
borrowed  from  Carlyle,  are  not  suited  to 
a  work  of  this  kind ;  they  give  no  idea  of 
the  different  theatres  on  which  Frederick 
conducted   war;    they  fail   to   mark   out, 
witt)  any  sort  of  clearness,  the  main  and 
important  strategic  l*nes,  and  are  indis- 
tinct from  their  minute  completeness;  and 
though  they  place  battles   more  plainly 
before  us,  even  in  this  respect  they  are 
very  imperfect.    A  deficiency  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind  is,  moreover,  we  think, 
displayed   in    this   book.     Napoleon   has 
reviewed    the  campaigns  of    Frederick ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  what  he 
has  written  on  them  is  valuable  in   the 
very  highest  degree.     Colonel   Bracken- 
bury,  however,  has  not  once  alluded  to 
those  precious  and  masterly  essays ;  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  internal  evidence 
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supplied  by  bis  book  in  a  huodred  pas- 
sages, we  should  say  he  had  never  read 
them  at  all.* 

Passing  by  what  is  not  to  the  point  in 
this  book,  we  come  to  the  author's  real 
subject,  the  military  career  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  Colonel  Brackenbury  tells  us 
—  and  we  agree  with  him  —  that  "the 
strategy  of  the  king  was  sometimes  at 
fault,"  and  that  **  there  is  not  much  in  his 
general  strategy  to  commend  itself  to 
students  of  war ; "  but  he  has  nowhere 
indicated  the  essential  features  of  Fred- 
erick's large  operations  in  the  field.  In 
this  supreme  part  of  the  military  art, 
Frederick  holds  only  a  second-rate  place ; 
his  conceptions  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
Turenne,  a  strategist  of  a  very  high  order; 
and  nothing  in  his  campaigns  can  compare 
with  Marlborough's  march  from  the  Mo- 
selle to  the  Danube,  or  with  his  masterly 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  France,  an  antici- 
pation of  the  Napoleonic  daring.  The 
Prussian  chief,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is 
not  even  to  be  named  with  Napoleon  as 
respects  the  great  combinations  of  war; 
he  was  utterly  inferior  to  the  first  of  strat- 
egists in  splendor  of  design  and  scientific 
skill ;  and  we  seek  in  vain,  throughout  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  for  anything  that  re- 
sembles the  moves  that  led  to  Jena,  Ulm, 
and,  above  all,  to  Marengo.  Frederick, 
indeed,  shows  badly  beside  Napoleon,  in 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  strategic 
art,  in  which  the  emperor  has  been  never 
rivalled  —  the  operating  against  divided 
enemies,  on  the  same  theatre,  at  short  dis- 
tances, with  an  inferior  but  ably  handled 
force :  his  career  proves  that  he  could  not 
even  conceive  such  dazzling  but  well-con- 
sidered manceuvres  as  those  which  caused 
the  triumphs  on  the  Adige,  and  all  but 
won  success  in  1814  against  enemies  four- 
fold in  strength;  and  he  was  incapable  of 
performing  feats  of  this  kind.  Unques- 
tionably, too,  he  often  committed  grave 
and  inexcusable  strategic  errors,  accord- 
ing even  to  the  standard  of  his  time, 
errors,  too,  not  due  to  ignorance  of  facts. 


*  This  statement  may  appear  incomprehensible  ;  but 
Colonel  Brackenbury  could  hardly  have  written  as  he 
has  done  on  Frederick's  strategy  and  tactics,  the  last 
especially,  bad  he  cast  as  eye  on  Napoleon's  **  Precis 
des  Gtterres  de  Frid^ric." 


or  to  the  complication  of  problems  before 
him  —  the  causes  of  many  great  chiefs' 
mistakes  —  but  to  be  ascribed  to  want  of 
perception  of  some  of  the  main  principles 
of  the  art  of  war.  Thus,  more  than  once, 
when  invading  Bohemia,  he  divided  hi^ 
army  into  distinct  masses  on  separate  aod 
distant  lines  of  operation,  and  without  the 
means  of  combining  easily,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  a  nearly  collected  enemy;  and,  oa 
one  occasion,  he  ran  the  immense  risk  of 
concentrating  these  disconnected  units, 
within  striking  distance  of  a  more  powerful 
foe,  and  under  the  guns  of  a  great  fortress, 
a  movement  which  would  have  cost  him 
dear,  had  he  had  to  deal  with  men  like 
Eugene  or  Villars.  Thus,  again,  he  re- 
peatedly failed  or  neglected  to  assail  his 
dull  antagonist  Daun,  when  that  general 
and  the  Austrian  army  stood  isolated  aod 
exposed  to  attack ;  and,  in  return,  he  more 
than  once  left  Daun  in  unbroken  strength 
on  his  flank  and  rear,  while  he  marched  to 
encounter  a  distant  enemy  —  faulty  opera- 
tions which  might  have  been  made  fatal. 
Unequal,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  task 
of  striking  right  and  left  against  uniting 
enemies,  before  they  had  effected  their 
union,  and  beating  and  breaking  them  up 
in  detail,  Frederick  sometimes  blundered^ 
and  was  all  but  lost,  when,  as  often  hap- 
pened in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  found 
himself  in  this  grave  position.  Thus, 
strategically,  he  was  quite  out-generalled 
by  Daun  and  Laudohn  in  1760;  he  was,  in 
fact,  caught  in  these  commanders'  toils; 
and  though,  owing  to  Daun's  remissness, 
he  extricated  himself  by  a  successful  bat- 
tle, his  operations  were,  in  the  main  erro- 
neous. Thus,  too,  again,  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  hemmed  in,  in  the  south  of 
Silesia,  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians, 
in  overwhelming  force ;  and,  but  for  bad 
blood  between  the  allied  chiefs,  or  bad 
Laudohn  been  in  supreme  command,  he 
would  probably  have  been  utterly  crushed, 
or  have  met  the  fate  of  Mack  or  Bazaine. 
Frederick's  strategy,  besides,  was  some- 
times as  rash  as  it  was  wanting  in  true 
scientific  skill;  and  the  ruin  of  his  de- 
tachments at  Mazen  and  Landshut,  per- 
haps his  roost  glaring  stragetic  mistakes, 
was  directly  due  to  imprudence  or  pas- 
sion. 
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la  spite,  hanever,  of   grave    defects, 
Frederick  holds  a  distinctive  place  among 
slrategisls,   and   will   retain   it   upon   the 
stage  of  history.     No  general  before  him 
■aw  so  clearly  the  advantage  of  the  initia- 
tive in  war,  aad  the  value,  evea  with  an 
inferior  force,  of  a  bold,  rapid,  and  fierce 
offensive  against   halting   or   unprepared 
enemies.     This  great  excellence  is  clearly 
seen,  io  the  wars  of  his  youth  as  in  those 
ot  his  manhood,  until  he  was  completely 
ovcrtnalched ;  and  in  this  respect  he 
Uinly  made  a  large  improvement  in 
military  art.     Over  and  over  again,  h( 
peared   io   the    field,   and,  though   much 
weaker  on  the  entire  theatre,  struck  down 
ill-led  or  unready  foes,  by  attacks  prompt, 
energetic,  and  sudden,  if  occasloaaly  ill- 
combined  or  directed;  and  in  operations 
of  this  character   he  has,  perhaps,  been 
surpassed   by   Napoleon   alone.     Incapa- 
ble too,  as  he  certainly  wai 
delicate  and  complex  manixu 
to  defeat   in  detail  armies  s 
Hithia    striking   distance,  hi 
what  was  to  be  gained  by  m 
antagonists,   as   yet   separal 
intervals,  on  a  wide  theatr 
paratively  simple  as   this  si 
showed  great  qualities  in  ca 
effect.    Thus  he  could  rush 
Elbe   to  the  Saale,  or  to  th 
the  Bohemian  passes,  negle 
in  his  immediate  neighborh 
another  at  a  wide  distance,  a 
vent  or  retard  their  union 
eral    iostances    these   move 
extraordinary  force  of  will  a 
though  often  defective  in  [ 
By  these  operations  he  cer 
celerity  to  war  before  unkn 
concerted   the  Lorralnes  an 
from  the  same  cause,  if  in  a 
way,  3s  Napoleon,  in  a  sue 
aslouaded  the   Beaulieus,  Ih 
■he  Macks;  and  in  this  par 
doubtedly  was  far  in  advanc 
ceptions  of  his  time.     Some  i 
marches,  too,  were  brilliant  ii 
and  were  followed  bj'  great, 
success.     We  do  not,  indeed 
Brackenbury,    consider     hi: 
within  Bohemia,  io  1758,00 
of  Dano,  as  worthy  of  commei 


D  then 


e  of  a  false  movci 


as  Napoleon  has  conclusively  pruvcc  . 
can  be  justilied  only  by  the  simpit:  _ 
that  Laudohn  had  closed  the  b  .t: 
passes  i  and  rapid  as  It  was,  liic  u^ 
that  led  to  the  battle  of  Liegoiii  •m  . 
strategy.  But  the  advance  agi-'t^t-  ^ 
bise  that  was  followed  by  UutUm-.i 
against  Daun  that  was  crowned  i/;.  . 
then,  that  by  which,  after  the  i.'i..,.' 
Zorndorf,  Dresden  was  set  I'cc  .1 
campaign  of  t^jS,  that  which,  w  '.m  -. 
year  raised  the  seige  of  Nchk-.  i.u  > 
standing  the  terrible  defoat  of  Hv.i.' .. 
and  finally,  the  movements  llirvb/  •• 
Schweidniti  was  caplured  iu  !■/,/ 
these  are  specimens  of  «tr4tr^.<  ^,: 
not  wonderlut,  indeed,  but  ul  u<,:^.. 
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errors  in  this  sphere  of  his  art.  Like 
many  generals  who  cannot  grasp  the  sit- 
uation with  perfect  command,  he  more 
than  once  neglected  to  bring  up  his  forces 
in  collected  strength  to  the  field  of  battle, 
depriving  himself  of  large  detachments 
unnecessarily  reserved  for  some  minor 
purpose,  and  so  lessening  and  perhaps 
destroying  the  chances  of  success  on  the 
decisive  point.  Thus  be  left  Keith  iso- 
lated, and  all  but  useless,  before  assailing 
Lorraine  at  Prague,  withdrawing  from  his 
army  a  powerful  wing,  which,  had  its 
weight  been  thrown  into  the  scale,  would 
have  made  his  victory  more  certain  and 
easy;  and,  instead  of  meeting  a  terrible 
defeat,  he  possibly  would  have  won  at 
Kunnersdorf  had  he  not  made  a  detach- 
ment to  occupy  Frankfort.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  in  all  that  relates  to  the  main 
parts  of  war,  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween Frederick  and  his  greatest  succes- 
sor; but  in  truth  Napoleon  has  been  never 
equalled  in  the  art  of  bringing  up  all  avail- 
able men  to  co-operate  in  an  important 
battle.  Notwithstanding,  too,  all  that  has 
been  said,  the  dispositions  of  the  Prussian 
chief  before  Kolin  were  very  faulty;  his 
plan  of  attack  at  Torgau  was  bad ;  and  it 
is  not  ju<;tified  by  the  mere  accident  which 
plucked  safety,  and  even  success,  from 
defeat.  In  one  branch  of  the  military 
art,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  higher 
tactics,  the  preparing  for,  and  the  conduct 
of  sieges,  Frederick  was  very  markedly 
wanting  in  skill;  his  engineers  did  not 
•know  their  business;  and,  in  fact,  a  de- 
cline may  be  distinctly  traced  in  siege 
operations  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
His  capture  of  Schweidnitz  was  very  bril- 
liant ;  but  his  sieges  of  Olmiitz,  of  Prague, 
of  Dresden,  were  ill  conceived  and  even 
worse  directed. 

In  what  are  usually  called  tactics,  that 
is  the  handling  of  troops  in  actual  battle, 
the  excellence  of  Frederick  was  very 
great,  though  occasionally  his  mistakes 
were  serious.  He  had  admirable  coup 
d^aetl^  and  was  daring  to  a  fault;  and 
accordingly  he  possessed  the  faculty  of 
seeing  the  right  moment  to  strike  his  foe, 
and  to  launch  his  soldiery  with  marked 
effect.  In  this,  however,  he  was  sur- 
passed by  Marlborough,  for  the  perfect 
insight  of  the  English  chief  was  seconded 
by  unerring  judgment ;  and  passion  and 
rashness  sometimes  got  the  better  of  the 
understanding  of  the  Prussian  king.  Fred- 
erick's distinctive  merit  as  a  tactician  is 
that  he  was  before  his  age  in  the  theory 
of  the  art,  and  that  if  he  did  not  altogether 
design,  he  certainly  perfected  modes  of 


attack,  occasionally,  no  doubt,  ill  applied 
or  abused,  but  original,  brilliant,  and  very 
effective.  The  author  of  this  book  has 
dwelt  on  this  topic,  but  we  are  not  satis- 
fied with  his  account  of  it.  A  diligent 
observer  from  earliest  youth  of  the  evolu- 
tions of  troops  at  the  Potsdam  reviews, 
Frederick  seems  to  have  distinctly  per- 
ceived that  the  elements  of  force  which 
make  up  an  army  were  capable  of  being 
put  to  better  uses  than  had  been  the  case 
in  the  wars  of  the  past ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  brought  about,  or  at  least,  completed, 
changes  in  the  array  and  order  of  battles, 
and  in  the  management  of  the  three  arms 
on  the  field,  attended  with  great  and  last- 
ing results.  Thus  abandoning  rules  which 
laid  down  that  armies  ought  to  be  drawn 
up  in  a  prescribed  fashion,  without  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  field,  he  adapted 
his  formations  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
with  a  skill  and  judgment  before  un- 
known; and  to  this  simple  circumstance 
some  of  his  success  was  due.  So  too  — 
a  change  in  the  same  direction  —  he  dis- 
regarded the  old  routine,  in  which  cavalry, 
in  most  instances,  engaged  only  on  the 
flanks  of  an  army,  artillery  was  stationary 
along  the  front,  and  infantry  fought  in 
opposite  lines  ;  and  he  illustrated,  by  many 
fine  examples,  how  each  arm  can  be  fitly 
employed,  at  the  right  moment,  in  any 
part  of  the  field,  and,  in  this  way,  is  most 
truly  effective.  From  this  improved 
management,  it  almost  followed  that  the 
three  arms,  in  the  hands  of  Frederick, 
acquired  a  celerity  and  power  scarcely 
known  before;  cavalry,  launched  wher- 
ever they  could  act  best,  astonished  foes 
by  their  crushing  charges;  artillery, 
wheeled  by  the  aid  of  horses,  and  rapidly 
moved  to  favorable  points,  was  more 
effective  than  it  had  been  before;*  and 
infantry,  employed  where  it  was  most 
formidable,  accomplished  results  seldom 
known  previously.  A  revolution  was  thus 
wrought  in  tactics;  and,  as  Frederick 
always  assumed  the  offensive,  this  was 
chiefly  seen  in  the  modes  of  attack  which, 
as  we  have  said,  were  due  to  him.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  methods,  and 
that  for  which  he  is  most  famous,  con- 
sisted in  the  direction  he  gave  to  the  best 
of  his  arms  on  the  field  of  battle.  Pos- 
sessing infantry  that  moved  more  quickly, 
was  better  trained,  and  fired  with  more 
effect,  than  the  sluggish  Austrian  and 
Russian  masses,  he  readily  perceived  that, 
by  manceuvring,  troops  of  this  kind  could 

*  The  tremendous  effects,  however,  of  the  coaces- 
trated  fire  of  masses  of  guos  were  not  uodersiood  in  (he 
days  of  Frederick ;  this  was  developed  by  Napoleoew 
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be  made  to  reach  the  most  valnerable 
parts  of  ao  enemy's  line,  aod  that,  if  once 
there,  great  results  should  follow;  and 
accordingly,  in  five-sixths  of  his  battles, 
he  aimed  at  gathering  on  the  flank  of  his 
foe,  throwing  back  one  wing  of  his  well* 
handled  footmen,  and  swinging  the  other 
quickly  round,  the  evolution,  in  several 
instances,  obtaining  complete  and  decisive 
success.  Unquestionably,  however,  the 
kins:  abused  this  mode  of  attack  in  some 
well-known  cases ;  at  Kolin  and  Zorndorf 
the  outflanking  movement  was  a  flank 
march  of  extreme  rashness  in  front  of  a 
concentrated  enemy,  in  both  engagements 
with  bad  results,  incapable  as  were  the 
allied  chiefs ;  and  it  is  evident,  in  fact, 
that  what  is  known  as  the  "attack  in 
oblique  order  "  ought  to  be  only  tried,  and 
should  only  succeed,  under  certain  con- 
ditions. It  is  an  excellent  thing,  as  Na- 
poleon observes,  to  get  round  on  your 
antagonists'  flank;  but  in  making  the  at- 
tempt you  must  almost  always  expose 
your  own,  and  incur  risk ;  and,  unless  the 
attacking  army  be  much  the  better  of  the 
two,  as  invariably  was  the  case  with  Fred- 
erick, or  unless  it  is  greatly  superior  in 
force  —  the  Germans  at  Gravelotte  had 
this  advantage*  —  or  unless,  as  at  Leu- 
then,  the  roanceuvre  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
complete  surprise,  the  operation  must  be 
always  hazardous,  and  in  some  circum- 
stances may  assure  defeat. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  scientific  skill  in 
conducting  campaigns,  or  directing  bat- 
tles, that  the  renown  of  Frederick  mainly 
depends.  He  was,  in  the  truest  sense,  a 
consummate  warrior;  a  born  king  and 
leader  of  men;  gifted,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, with  the  moral  qualities  required  to 
make  a  great  chief  of  armies.  Severe  in 
the  field,  and  rigid  in  discipline,  he  never- 
theless possessed  the  secret  of  winning 
his  men  to  the  profoundest  sympathy  — 
io  victory  and  defeat  they  were  devoted 
to  him;  and  he  obtained  from  them  as- 
tonishing efforts  beyond  the  power  of  any 
general  of  the  time.  His  mastery  over 
the  Prussian  soldiery  resembled  that 
which  "Corporal  John,"  notwithstanding 


*  At  Gravelotte,  howerer,  had  Baxatne  been  a  gen- 
eral, the  turning  movementprohably  would  have  been 
arrested  by  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  battle  have 
remained  drawn.  Had  Napoleon  commanded  the 
French  army,  to  judee  from  precedents  set  by  him,  he 
would  have  fallen  nercely  on  the  German  riRht  after 
the  terrible  losses  it  suffered  in  its  attack ;  and  had  he 
succeeded,  the  French  would  have  won  the  day,  great 
as  was  their  inferiority  in  force.  In  that  event  the 
turning  movement  which  decided  the  battle  would  not 
have  been  attempted,  and  the  Germans  would  have 
found  their  communications  gravely  imperilled,  to  say 
the  least. 


disgraceful  faults  and  vices,  had  over  the 
rugged  English  nature;  nor  was  it  sur- 
passed by  the  magical  influence  which,  in 
Wellington's  phrase,  made  Napoleon's 
presence  in  the  field  equal  to  forty  thou- 
sand men.  Yet  even  this  was  not  the 
most  distinctive  trait  of  Frederick  as  a 
leader  in  war.  It  is  perhaps  the  truest 
remark  in  this  book  that  the  king  was 
never  so  great  as  after  defeat;  and  this 
was  due  to  his  iron  will,  too  unbending, 
no  doubt,  but  not  to  be  swayed  by  adverse 
fortune  to  weak  purposes,  and  to  con- 
stancy stern,  unflinching,  heroic.  Thus 
after  Kolin,  in  1757,  the  situation  of  Fred- 
erick appeared  hopeless ;  he  had  been 
routed  in  a  great  pitched  battle;  a  victo- 
rious adversary  was  in  arms  agaipst  him; 
and  hosts  of  enemies  from  west,  north, 
and  east,  were  gathering  around  him  in 
overwhelming  numbers.  Yet,  steadily 
maintaining  a  firm  attitude,  he  discon- 
certed and  baffled  Daun  ;  and,  extracting 
himself  from  the  verge  of  ruin,  he  found 
time  to  crush  Soubise  by  the  Saale,  and 
to  end  the  campaign  in  triumph  at  Leu- 
then.  So,  again,  after  immense  loss  at 
Zorndorf,  he  marched  on  Dresden,  as 
though  he  had  scarcely  suffered ;  defeated 
at  Hochkirch,  with  great  slaughter,  he 
nevertheless  plucked  Neissefrom  the  foe; 
and,  having  been  all  but  destroyed  in  1761, 
he  emerged  victorious  in  1762.  In  this 
great  faculty  of  resisting  misfortune,  Fred« 
erick,  we  think,  certainly  surpassed  Na- 
poleon ;  for,  though  allowance  must  be,  in 
justice,  made  for  the  precarious  nature  of 
the  emperor's  power — his  sole  title  to 
rule  was  success  —  and  for  the  quality  of 
French  soldiers  —  in  attack  terrible,  but 
weak  in  defeat  —  still  after  Moscow,  and 
after  Waterloo,  we  believe  Napoleon  failed 
to  display  the  undaunted  firmness  of  the 
Prussian  king.  We  know  indeed  of  two 
chiefs  only  who,  in  modern  war,  have  ri- 
valled Frederick  in  confronting  adversity, 
and,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  ultimately 
obtaining  decided  success.  William  III. 
was,  over  and  over  again,  beaten  by  the 
sRilful  generals  of  Louis  XIV.;  in  fact  he 
was  not  an  able  commander ;  yet  he  really 
triumphed  at  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  ;  and 
he  was  the  true  architect  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  which  curbed  the  pretensions  oC 
France  at  Utrecht.  Bliicher,  however, 
affords  the  closest  resemblance,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  career  of  Frederick ;  aod 
Bliicher,  it  may  be  observed,  made  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  arms  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Compared  to  Napoleon  the  Prus- 
sian marshal  was  a  mere  illiterate,  though 
a  daring  soldier;  and  he  was  repeatedly 
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baffled,  out-generalled,  routed,  by  the  ter- 
rible art  of  his  great  antagooist.  Yet 
after  many  disasters  on  the  Marne,  in  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1814,  Blucher  is 
still  found  on  the  emperor's  flank,  uncon- 
querable, tenacious,  impossible  to  destroy ; 
and,  struck  down  and  seemingly  crushed 
at  Ligny,  the  veteran  rises  superior  to 
fortune,  confounds  the  scheme  of  the 
most  profound  of  strategists,  and  makes 
the  celebrated  cross  march  from  Wavre, 
which,  seconded  by  Wellington's  efforts 
in  the  field,  brings  the  First  Empire  to  a 
close  at  Waterloo. 

The  whole  Seven  Years'  War,  anc)  its 
great  results,  in  fact  witness,  with  striking 
truth,  to  Frederick's  stern  and  invincible 
constancy.     He  deliberately  confronted  a 
League  of   the    Continent;    maintained, 
during  a  long  period,  a  contest  with  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  Russia,  supported  by 
Sweden  and  many  German  States;  and, 
with  resources  that   sink   into   seeming 
nothingness,  compared  to  those  of  the 
great  hostile  powers,  came    triumphant 
out  of  the  unequal  struggle.     It  should  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  when  he  entered 
on,  and  even  continued,  this  terrible  strife, 
he  could  not  foresee  the  repeated  errors, 
in  council  and  war,  which  often  reduced 
the  coalition  to  weak  impotence ;  and,  up 
to  the  last  moment,  he  would  have  per- 
haps succumbed  had  he  not  maintained 
his  offensive  attitude.    The  result  must 
be  pronounced   most  glorious;  and,  but 
for   the  strength  of  will  of  this   mighty 
soldier,  it  must  have  been  altogether  dif- 
ferent.   The  national  legend  is,  no  doubt, 
untrue,  that  Prussia,  singly,  proved  the 
match  of  Europe ;  and  the  **  miraculous 
vanishes,"  as  Napoleon  remarks,  after  an 
attentive  study  of  Frederick's  exploits. 
The    coalition,    throughout    the    Seven 
Years'  War,  never  once    put   forth    its 
united  strength ;  and  the  efforts  it  made 
were  checked  and  paralyzed  in  an  extraor- 
dinary way  by  bad  generalship,  by  divided 
councils,  and  by  tricks  of  policy.    In  1756, 
and  the  first  half  of  1757,  Frederick  had 
to  deal  with  Austria  alone;  Maria  TherAa 
ID  fact  was,  throughout  the  war,  his  only 
mortal  foe ;  and  though   Russian  armies 
entered  Berlin,  gained  one  victory  of  su- 
preme importance,  and   more  than  once 
overran  Silesia,  Russia  carefully  avoided 
an  internecine  conflict.   France,  too,  made 
a  mere  war  of  parade ;  the  government  at 
least  of  Louis  XV.,  though  it  placed  large 
armies  upon  the  Rhine,  was  unwilling  or 
unable  to  turn  them  to  account;  and  a 
mere  contingent    proved  equal   to  cope 
with   the  leading  militarv  power  of  the 
Continent.    The   generals,    besides,  op- 


posed to  Frederick,  apart  from  the  briU 
liant  and  vigorous  Laudohn,  were  incapa- 
ble, or  could  not  agree  with  each  other ; 
the  Soubises  and  Clerroonts  were  mere 
shadows  ;  Daun,  though  a  stout  and  teoa- 
cious  soldier,  was  dull,  plodding,  and  not 
able ;  and  Ferroor  and  Soltykoff  were  at 
daggers  drawn  with  the  Austrian  com* 
manders  when  in  the  field  with  them.  lo 
addition  to  this  the  allied  courts  had 
different  and  even  conflicting  objects ; 
France  had  no  real  wish  to  dismember 
Prussia ;  Russia  fought  only  to  prove  her 
arms  or  to  gratify  the  pique  of  an  abgry 
woman  ;  and  this  divergence  of  aim,  io 
complete  contrast  with  Austria's  ambitioo 
and  thirst  for  revenge,  led  to  disunion, 
and  even  to  bickerings  and  disputes. 
Wars  of  invasion,  too,  it  most  be  remem- 
bered, were  very  much  slower  and  more 
difficult  than  they  have  become  in  the 
present  century ;  and  Thiers,  moreover, 
has  acutely  remarked  that  the  allies  cer- 
tainly felt  compunction  at  the  notion  of 
striking  down  a  legitimate  king,  a  senti- 
ment not  felt  in  the  case  of  Napoleon. 
These  things  explain  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  coalition,  tenfold  in  strength,  did 
not  annihilate  Prussia  and  her  king,  and 
that  a  militarv  power  of  the  third  order 
was  able,  under  an  illustrious  leader,  to 
contend  against  the  great  States  of  the 
Continent.  Yet  this  does  not  detriict,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  from  Frederick's 
high  and  undoubted  merit;  it  merely 
shows  that  his  heroic  constancy  was  not 
of  a  supernatural  kind,  and  was  seconded 
by  circumstances  that  made  success  pos- 
sible; in  Napoleon's  language,  *Mt  does 
not  lessen,  it  justifies  and  explains,  the 
great  reputation  "  deservedly  won  by  this 
mighty  warrior. 

This  account  of  the  career  of  Frederick 
enables  us  to  disengage,  as  it  were,  bis 
personality  from  the  facts  of  his  life,  and 
to  present  it  fairly  before  the  reader.  He 
had  not  the  supreme  gifts  of  genius  in 
war;  the  splendor  of  imagination,  and  the 
calculating  power  which,  aided  by  study 
and  vast  experience,  made  Napoleon  the 
first  of  modern  strategists,  are  not  visible 
in  the  king's  campaigns;  and,  unlike 
Marlborough,  he  had  not  the  advantage  of 
serving  under  a  roan  like  Tarenne.  His 
perception,  however,  within  certain  limits 
was  clear,  intelligent,  prompt,  asd  accu- 
rate ;  and  this,  seconded  by  intense  force 
of  will,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  impor- 
tant resultft,  even  in  the  large  operations 
of  war,  and  to  improve,  io  some  measure. 
this  branch  of  his  art.  He  was  versed  io 
tactics  from  early  youth,  and  was  well 
read  in  tactical  theories ;  and  this  koowl- 
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edge,  and  the  special  gifts  of  admirable 
coupd^M^  and  readineds  ia  the  field,  and 
of  a  judgment  sometimes,  indeed,  per- 
verted by  rashness,  passion,  and  contempt 
of  his  foes,  but  in  roost  instances  sound 
and  well-balanced,  made  him  infinitely  the 
best  tactician  of  bis  day,  and  led  to  a  rev- 
olution in  tactical  science.  A  kind  of 
maooerism,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
may  be  observed  in  his  conduct  of  battles ; 
to  this  some  of  his  defeats  may  be  traced ; 
and  pedantic  sciolists  have  not  only  writ- 
ten much  sorry  stuff  about  his  modes  of 
attack,  but  have  been  taught  by  tremen- 
dous examples  how  perilous  it  may  be  to 
apply  generally  supposed  rules  deduced 
from  his  teaching.  Frederick,  too,  un- 
questionably made  more  mistakes,  espe- 
cially in  the  great  operations  of  war,  than 
most  generals  of  a  very  high  order ;  intel- 
lectually, we  would  not  place  him  above 
Moreau  or  the  archduke  Charles ;  and  in 
calmness,  soberness,  and  accuracy  of  view, 
be  certainly  was  surpassed  by  Marlbor- 
ough. Yet  he  stands  pre-eminent  among 
the  warriors  of  his  time,  and  this  not  only 
because  they  were,  as  a  rule,  men  of  infe- 
rior stamp,  but  because  bis  mental  powers 
were  extremely  great,  and  because  be  pos- 
sessed the  moral  faculties  of  energy,  con- 
stancy, and  strength  of  character,  in  a 
degree  exceeded  by  no  commander.  This 
is  his  best  title  to  permanent  fame ;  it  is 
a  title  not  to  be  gainsaid  or  questioned  by 
those  who  really  understand  war;  and  it 
places  Frederick  if  not  in  the  first,  in  a 
foremost  rank  among  great  captains.  If 
we  measure  him,  too,  by  the  test  of  suc- 
cess, no  general,  perhaps,  has  achieved 
more ;  alone  and  almost  unaided,  he  braved 
a  hostile  continent  arrayed  against  him, 
aod  he  came  out  of  the  struggle  victori- 
ous. This  test,  however,  is  not  worthy  of 
trust:  Zama  closed  the  astonishing  career 
of  Hannibal ;  Napoleon  died  on  a  rock  in 
the  ocean. 
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A  STORY  OP  woman's  PAITH. 
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Book  XL— The  Thorny  Way. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
DR.  LUTTRELL^S  TROUBLES. 

Dr.  Luttrell  had  taken  a  rake,  and 
gone  down  the  garden,  according  to  his 
custom,  and,  as  soon  as  he  bad  left  the 


house,  Mrs.  Luttrell  went  to  the  window 
and  watched  him ;  after  which,  with  a 
sorrowful  face,  she  went  back  into  the 
drawing-room,  to  sit  down  and  weep 
silently  for  a  few  minutes. 

"It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her  poor  sad 
face,  and  it's  breaking  bis,  though  he's 
always  laughing  it  off,  and  telling  me  it's 
all  my  nonsense.  Oh,  dear  me  I  oh,  dear 
me !  how  is  it  all  to  end  ! " 

She  sat  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  jumped  up  hastily. 

**  It's  dreadful,  that  it  is  ! "  she  sighed ; 
**  but  I  can't  stop  here  alone.  Yes  I  I 
thought  so  1 "  she  cried,  as  she  went  to 
the  window,  where  she  could  catch  sight 
of  the  doctor,  rake  in  hand,  but  not  using 
it,  according  to  his  wont,  for  he  was  rest- 
ing upon  it,  and  thinking  deeply. 

Mrs.  Luttrell  snatched  at  a  great  grey 
ball  of  worsted  and  her  needles,  and  went 
down  the  garden,  making  the  doctor  start 
as  she  reached  his  side. 

••£h?  What  is  it?"  he  exclaimed. 
**  Anything  wrong  at  the  Manor  ?  " 

"  Wrong !  what  nonsense,  dear  1 "  said 
the  old  lady  cheerily.  **  I*m  sure,  Joseph, 
you  ought  to  take  some  medicine.  You 
grow  quite  nervous  I  '* 

**  What  made  you  come,  then  ? "  he 
cried,  beginning  to  use  his  rake  busily. 

**  Why,  I  thought  I'd  come  and  chat 
while  you  worked,  and  —  Joseph,  my  dear, 
don't  —  don't  look  like  that  I  *' 

**  It*s  of  no  use,  old  girl,"  said  the  doc- 
tor with  a  sigh ;  '*  we  may  just  as  well 
look  it  boldly  in  the  face.  I'm  sick  of  all 
this  make-believe." 

*'  And  so  am  I,  dear.     Let  us  be  open." 

**  Ah,  well !  I  will.  Who  is  a  man  to 
be  open  to  if  not  to  his  old  wife  ?  " 

"There!"  sobbed  Mrs.  Luttrell,  mak- 
ing a  brave  effort  over  herself,  and  speak- 
ing cheerfully.  "  I'm  ready  to  face  every- 
thing now ! " 

"  Even  poverty,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Even  poverty  !  What  does  it  matter 
to  us  ?    Is  it  so  very  bad,  dear  ? 

"It  could  not  be  worse.  We  must  give 
up  this  house,  and  sell  everything." 

"ButHallam?" 

"  Is  a  scoundrel  I  —  no !  no  1  I  won't  say 
that  of  my  child's  husband.  But  I  cannot 
get  a  shilling  of  him ;  and  when  I  saw  him 
yesterday,  and  threatened  to  go  to  Sir 
Gordon " 

"  Well,  dear  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  to  go  if  I  dared." 

"  And  did  you  go  ?  '* 

"Did  I  go,  mother  ?  Did  I  go  ?  —  with 
poor  Milly's  white  face  before  my  eyes, 
to  denounce  her  husband  as  a  cheat  and 
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a  rogue !  He  has  had  every  penny  I  pos- 
sessed for  his  speculations,  and  they  seem 
all  to  have  failed." 

**  But  you  shouldn't  have  let  him  have 
it,  dear." 

**  Not  let  him  have  it,  wife !  How  could 
I  refuse  my  own  son-in-law  ?  Well,  there, 
our  savings  are  gone,  and  we  must  eat 
humble  pie  for  the  future.  I  have  not 
much  practice,  now,  and  I  don't  think  my 
few  patients  will  leave  me  because  I  live 
in  a  cottage." 

'*  Do  you  think  if  I  went  and  spoke  to 
Robert  it  would  do  any  good  ?  " 

'*  It  would  make  our  poor  darling  miser- 
able. She  would  be  sure  to  know.  As  it 
is  she  believes  her  husband  to  be  one  of 
the  best  of  men.  Am  I,  her  father,  to  be 
the  one  who  destroys  that  faith  ?  Hush  ! 
here  is  some  one  coming !  " 

For  there  was  a  quick,  heavy  step  upon 
the  gravel  walk,  and  Christie  Bayle  ap- 
peared. 

**  I  thought  I  should  find  you,"  he  said, 
shaking  hands  warmly.  *'Well,  doctor, 
how's  the  garden  ?  Why,  Mrs.  Luttrell, 
what  black  currants  I  There  I  you  may 
call  me  exacting,  but  tithe,  ma'am,  tithe 
—  I  put  in  my  claim  at  once  for  two  pots 
of  black  currant  jam.  Those  you  gave 
me  last  year  were  invaluable." 

Mrs.  Luttrell  held  his  hand  still,  and 
laughed  gently. 

"  Little  bits  of  flattery  for  a  very  foolish 
old  woman,  my  dear." 

**  Flattery !  when  I  had  such  sore 
throats  I  could  hardly  speak,  and  yet  had 
to  preach !  Not  much  flattery,  eh,  doc* 
tor  ?  " 

**  Flattery  ?  No,  no ! "  said  the  doctor 
dreamily. 

He  glanced  at  Mrs.  Luttrell,  then  at 
Bayle,  who  went  on  chatting  pleasantly 
about  the  garden,  and  then  checked  him 
suddenly, 

"  No  one  can  hear  us,  Bayle.  We  want 
to  talk  to  you  —  my  wife  and  L" 

"Certainly,**  said  Bayle;  and  his  tone 
and  manner  changed.  **  Is  it  anything  I 
can  do  for  you  ?  " 

♦*  Wait  a  moment  —  let  me  think,"  said 
the  doctor  sadly,  "  Here,  let's  go  and  sit 
down  under  the  yew  hedge." 

Bayle  drew  Mrs.  Luttrell's  hand  through 
his  arm,  and  patted  it  gently,  as  she 
looked  up  tenderly  in  his  face,  a  tender- 
ness mingled  with  pride,  as  if  she  had 
part  and  parcel  in  the  sturdy,  manly  En- 
glishman who  led  her  to  the  pleasant  old 
rustic  seat  in  a  nook  of  the  great  green, 
closely  clipped  wall,  with  its  glorious  pros- 
pect away  over  the  fair  country-side. 


**  I  do  love  this  old  spot ! "  said  Bayle 
enthusiastically,  for  a  glance  at  the  doctor 
showed  that  he  was  nervous  and  hesitat- 
ing, and  he  thought  it  well  to  give  him 
time.  "Mrs.  Luttrell,  it  is  one  of  my 
sins  that  I  cannot  master  envy.  I  always 
long  for  this  old  place  and  garden." 

"  Bayle  ! "  cried  the  doctor,  layinj^  his 
hand  upon  the  curate's  knee,  and  with  bis 
former  hesitancy  chased  away  by  ao  eager 
look,  "  are  you  in  earnest  ? " 

"In  earnest,  my  dear  sir?  What 
about?" 

"About  —  about  the  old  place  —  the 
garden  ?  " 

"  Earnest  ?  ves ;  but  I  am  going  to  fight 
it  down,"  cried  Bayle,  laughing. 

"  Don't  laugh,  man.  I  am  serious  — 
things  are  serious  with  me." 

"  I  was  afraid  so ;  but  I  dared  not  ask 
you.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Luttrell,"  he 
continued  gently,  "  don't  take  it  to  heart  I 
Troubles  come  to  us  all,  and  when  they 
do  there  is  their  pleasant  side,  for  then 
we  learn  the  value  of  our  friends,  and  i 
hope  I  am  one." 

"  Friend,  my  dear  I "  said  Mrs.  Luttrell, 
weeping  gently,  "  I'm  sure  you  have  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  like  a  son.  Do,  pray 
do,  Joseph,  tell  him  all." 

"  Be  patient,  wife,  and  I  will  —  all  that 
I  can." 

The  doctor  paused  and  cleared  his 
throat,  while  Mrs.  Luttrell  sat  with  her 
hand  in  the  curate's. 

"You  have  set  me  thinking,"  said  the 
doctor  at  last ;  "  and  what  you  said  is  like 
a  ray  of  sunshine  in  my  trouble." 

"  He's  always  saying  things  that  are 
like  rays  of  sunshine  to  us  in  our  trouble, 
Joseph,"  said  Mrs.  Luttrell,  looking  up 
through  her  tears  at  the  earnest  counte- 
nance at  her  side. 

"Bayle,  I  shall  have  to  lose  the  old 
place  —  the  wife's  old  home,  of  which  she 
is  so  proud  —  and  my  old  garden.  It's  a 
bitter  blow  at  my  time  of  life,  but  it  must 
come," 

"  I  was  afraid  there  was  something  very 
wrong,"  said  Bayle ;  "  but  suppose  we 
look  the  difficulties  in  the  face.  I'm  a  bit 
of  a  lawyer,  you  know,  my  dear  doctor. 
Let's  see  what  can  be  done.  1  want  to  be 
delicate  in  my  offer,  but  I  must  be  bluot. 
I  am  not  a  poor  man,  my  wants  are  very 
simple,  and  I  spend  so  little  —  let  me  clear 
this  difficulty  away.  There,  we  will  not 
bother  Mrs.  Luttrell  about  money  matters. 
Consider  it  settled." 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor  firmly,  *'  that  will 
not  do.  I  appreciate  it  all,  my  dear  boy, 
truly;  but  there  is  only  one  way  out  of 
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this  difficalty  —  the  old  place  must  be 
sold." 

"  Oh,  Joseph,  Joseph  ! "  sighed  Mrs. 
Luttrell,  and  the  tears  fell  fast« 

"It  must  be,  wife."  said  the  doctor 
firmly.  **  Bayle,  after  what  you  said,  will 
you  buy  the  old  home  ?  I  could  bear  it 
better  if  it  fell  into  your  hands." 

"  Are  3'ou  sure  that  it  must  be  sold  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  other  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, Bayle.     Will  you  buy  it  ?  " 

"If  you  tell  me  that  there  is  certainly 
DO  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that 
it  is  your  wish,  and  Mrs.  LuttrelPs,  I  will 
buy  the  place." 

"Just  as  it  stands  —  furniture  —  every- 
thing?" 

** Just  as  it  stands  —  furniture  —  every- 
tbiog." 

'^Ah!**  ejaculated  the  doctor  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "  Thank  God,  Bayle  I "  he 
cried,  shakincr  the  curate's  hand  energeti- 
cally. **  I  have  not  felt  so  much  at  rest 
for  months.  Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
a  little  about  the  town  —  about  the  people. 
What  do  they  say?" 

"Say?" 

"Yes;  say  about  us  —  about  Hallam  — 
about  Millicent,  and  about  our  darling?" 

"  My  dear  doctor,  I  shall  have  to  go  and 
(etch  old  Gemp.  He  will  point  at  game, 
and  tell  you  more  in  half  an  hour  than  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  you  in  a  year.  Had 
we  not  better  change  the  conversation  ? 
—  here  is  Mrs.  Hallam  with  Julia." 

For  just  then  the  garden  gate  clicked, 
and  Millicent  came  into  sight,  with  her 
child,  the  one  grave  and  sad,  the  other  all 
bright-eyed  eagerness  and  excitement. 

"  There  they  are,  mamma  —  in  the  yew 
Beat!"  And  the  child  raced  across  the 
lawn,  bounded  over  a  flower-bed,  and 
leaped  upon  the  doctor's  knee. 

'*  Dear  old  grandpa ! "  she  cried,  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissing 
him  effusively,  but  only  to  leap  down  and 
climb  on  Mrs.  LuttrelTs  lap,  clasping  her 
Deck,  and  laying  her  charming  little  face 
against  the  old  lady's  cheek.  **Dear, 
sweet  old  grandma  ! "  she  cried. 

Then,  in  all  the  excitement  of  her  young 
hilarity,  she  was  down  again  to  seize 
Bayle's  hand. 

"Come  and  get  some  fruit  and  flowers. 
We  may,  mayn't  we,  grandpa?" 

"I'm  sure  we  may,"  said  Bayle,  laugh- 
ing, "  only  I  roust  go." 

"  Oh  1  '^  cried  the  child  pouting,  "  don't 
go,  Mr.  Bayle  I  I  do  like  being  in  the 
garden  with  you  so  very  very  much  ! " 

Mrs.  Hallam  turned  her  sweet,  grave 
face  to  him. 


" Can  you  give  her  only  a  few  minutes? 
Julia  will  be  so  disappointed." 

"There!"  cried  Bayle  merrily,  "you 
see,  doctor,  what  a  little  tyrant  she  grows. 
She  makes  every  one  her  slave." 

"I  don't  I"  said  the  child,  pouting. 
"  Mamma  always  says  a  run  in  the  garden 
does  me  so  much  good,  and  it  will  do  Mr. 
Bayle  good  too.  Thibs  says  he  works  too 
hard." 

"  Come  along,  then,"  he  cried,  laughing; 
and  the  man  seemed  transformed,  running 
off  with  the  child  to  get  a  basket,  while 
Millicent  gazed  after  them,  her  sweet,  sad 
face  looking  brighter,  and  the  old  people 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  troubles, 
as  they  gazed  smilingly  after  the  pair. 

"Bless  her!  "  said  Mrs.  Luttrell,  sway- 
ing herself  softly  to  and  fro,  and  passing 
her  hands  along  her  knees. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  way,  Milly.  Give  her 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  laugh  at  me  and 
my  tribe." 

Then  quite  an  eager  conversation  en- 
sued, Mrs.  Hallam  brightening  up;  and 
on  bioth  sides  every  allusion  to  trouble 
was,  by  a  pious  kind  of  deception,  kept 
out  of  sight,  Millicent  Hallam  being  in  the 
fond  belief  that  her  parents  did  not  even 
suspect  that  she  was  not  thoroughly  happy, 
while  they  were  right  in  thinking  that 
their  child  was  ignorant  of  the  straits  to 
which  they  had  been  brought. 

"  Why,  we  are  quite  gay  this  morning !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Luttrell;  "or,  no;  perhaps  he 
comes  as  a  patient,  he  looks  so  serious. 
Ah,  Sir  Gordon,  it  is  quite  an  age  since 
you  were  here  ! " 

"Yes,  madam;  I'm  growing  old  and 
gouty,  and  — your  servant,  Mrs.  Hallam," 
he  said,  raising  his  hat.  "  Doctor,  1  wish 
I  had  your  health.  Ah,  how  peaceful  and 
pleasant  this  garden  looks!  They  told 
me  —  old  Gemp  told  me  —  that  I  should 
find  Bayle  here.  I  called  at  his  lodgings 
—  bless  my  soul !  how  can  a  man  with  his 
income  live  in  such  a  simple  way  !  The 
woman  said  he  was  out  visiting,  and  that 
old  scoundrel  said  he  was  here.  Egad !  I 
believe  the  fellow  lies  in  wait  to  hear 
everything.    Eh?    Ah,  I'm  right,  I  see!" 

Just  then  there  was  a  silvery  burst  of 
childish  laughter,  followed  by  a  deep 
voice  shouting,  "  Stop  thief !  stop  thief ! " 
Then  there  was  a  scampering  of  feet,  and 
Julia  came  racing  along,  with  her  dark  curls 
flying,  and  Christie  Bayle  in  full  pursuit, 
right  up  to  the  group  by  the  yew  hedge. 

"She  ran  off  with  the  basket!"  cried 
Bayle.  "Did  you  ever  see  —  ah.  Sir 
Gordon  ! "  he  cried,  holding  out  a  currant- 
stained  hand. 
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"HamphI"  cried  Sir  Gordon  grimly, 
raising  his  glass  to  his  eye,  and  looking 
at  the  big,  brown,  fruit-stained  fingers ; 
"mighty  clerical,  'pon  my  honor,  sir! 
Who  do  you  think  is  coming  to  listen  to  a 
parson  on  Sundays  who  spends  his  weeks 
racing  about  gardens  after  little  girls? 
No,  I'm  not  going  to  spoil  my  gloves; 
theyVe  new." 

"I  —  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  speak 
to  —  to  Mr.  Bayie  like  that,  Sir  Gordon  I  " 
cried  Mrs.  Luttrell,  flushing  and  ruffling 
up  like  a  hen.  "  If  you  only  knew  him  as 
we  do " 

**Oh,  hush,  mamma  dear!"  said  Mrs. 
Hallam,  smiling  tenderly,  and  laying  her 
hand  upon  her  mother's  arm. 

**Yes,  my  dear;  but  I  cannot  sit  still 
and " 

**  Know  him,  ma'am  1 "  said  Sir  Grordon 
sharply.  '*  Oh,  I  know  him  by  heart ;  read 
him  through  and  through  I  He  was  never 
meant  for  a  parson  ;  he's  too  rough  I" 

"  Really,  Sir  Gordon.  I " 

**  Don't  defend  me,  Mrs.  Luttrell,"  said 
Bayle  merrily.  "  Sir  Gordon  doesn't  like 
me,  and  he  makes  this  excuse  for  not 
coming  to  hear  me  preach." 

**  Well,  little  dark  eyes  ! "  cried  Sir  Gor- 
don, taking  Julia's  hand,  and  leading  her 
to  the  seat.  '*  Ah,  that's  better  1  I  do  get 
tired  so  soon,  doctor.  Well,  little  dark 
eyes  I"  he  continued,  after  seating  him- 
self, and  drawing  the  child  between  his 
knees,  after  which  he  drew  a  clean,  highly 
scented  cambric  handkerchief  from  his 
breast  pocket,  and  leaned  forward. 
*'  Open  your  mouth,  little  one,"  he  said. 

Julia  obeyed,  parting  her  scarlet  lips. 

"  Now  put  out  your  tongue." 

**Is  grandpa  teaching  you  to  be  a  doc- 
tor?" said  the  child  innocently. 

•*  No ;  but  I  wish  he  would,  my  dear," 
said  Sir  Gordon,  **so  that  I  could  doc- 
tor one  patient  myself.  Out  with  your 
tongue." 

The  child  obeyed,  and  the  baronet 
gravely  moistened  his  handkerchief  there- 
on, and,  taking  the  soft  little  chin  in  one 
gloved  hand,  carefully  removed  a  tiny 
purple  fruit-stain." 

**  That's  better.  Now  you  are  fit  to 
kiss."  He  bent  down,  and  kissed  the 
child  slowly.  **  Don't  like  me  much,  do 
you  Tulia?" 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  the  child,  looking 
up  at  him  with  her  large,  serious  eyes. 
"Sometimes  I  do,  when  you  don't  talk 
crossly  to  me;  but  sometimes  I  don't.  I 
don't  like  you  half  so  well  as  I  do  Mr. 
Bayle." 

But  he's  always  setting  you  bard  les- 
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sons,  and  puzzling  your  brains,  isn't 
he?" 

*'  No,"  said  the  child,  shaking  her  bead. 
"Oh,  no!  we  have  such  fun  over  my  les- 
sons every  morning !  But  I  do  like  you 
too  — a  little." 

'*  Come,  that's  a  comfort ! "  said  Sir 
Gordon,  rising  again.  "There,  I  must 
go.  I  want  to  carry  o£E  Mr.  Bayle  —  on 
business." 

Mrs.  Hallam  glanced  sharply  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  then,  to  conceal  her 
agitation,  bent  down  over  her  child,  and 
began  to  smooth  her  tangled  curls. 

CHAPTER  V. 
SIR  GORDON  BOURNE  ASKS  QUESTIONS. 

"  I  WANT  a  few  words  with  you,  Bavle," 
said  Sir  Gordon,  as  the  pair  walked  back 
towards  the  town. 

"  Shall  we  talk  here,  or  will  you  come 
to  my  rooms?"  and  he  indicated  Mrs. 
Pinet's  house,  to  which  he  had  moved 
when  Hallam  married. 

"  Your  rooms  ?  No,  man ;  I  never  feel 
as  if  I  can  breathe  in  your  stuffy  lodgings. 
How  can  you  exist  in  them  ?"  ' 

"I  do,  and  very  happily,"  said  Bayle, 
laughing.  "Shall  we  go  to  your  private 
room  at  the  bank  ?  *' 

"Bless  my  soul!  no,  man!"  cried  Sir 
Gordon  hastily.  "The  very  last  place. 
Let's  get  out  in  the  fields  and  talk  there. 
More  room,  and  no  tattling,  inquisitive 
people  about.    No  Gemps." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Bayle,  wondering, 
and  verv  anxious  at  heart,  for  he  knew  tbe 
baronet  s  proclivities. 

They  turned  off  on  to  one  of  the  foot- 
paths, chatting  upon  indifferent  matters, 
till  all  at  once  Sir  Gordon  exclaimed, — 

"'Pon  my  honor,  I  don't  think  I  like 
you,  Bayle." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Sir  Gordon,  because 
I  really  do  like  you.  I've  always  found 
you  a  true  gentleman  at  heart,  and  — —  " 

"  Stuff,  sir!  silence,  sir  1  Egad,  sir,  will 
you  hold  your  tongue?  Talking  such 
nonsense  to  a  confirmed  valetudinarian 
with  a  soured  life,  and  —  no  1  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  myself.  I  was  going 
to  say  that  I  did  not  like  you." 

"You  did  say  so,"  replied  the  curate, 
smiling. 

"  Ah  I  well,  it's  the  truth.  Why  do  yoa 
stop  here?" 

"  To  annoy  you,  perhaps,"  said  Bayle, 
laughing.  "  Well,  no ;  I  like  my  people, 
and  I'm  vain  enough  to  think  I  am  able  to 
do  a  little  good." 

"  You  do,  Bayle,  yoo  do,"  said  Sir  Cor- 
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doD,  taking  his  arm  and  leaning;  upon  him 
in  a  confidential  way.  '*  You're  a  good 
fellow,  Bayle ;  and  Castor  here  would  miss 
you  horribly,  if  you  left." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  " 

'*  It  is  not  nonsense,  sir.  Why  you  do 
more  good  among  the  people  in  one  year 
than  I  have  done  in  all  my  life.*' 

"Well,  I  think  I  have  amerced  you 
pretty  well  lately,  for  my  poor.  Sir  Gor- 
don." 

"  Yes,  man,  but  it  was  your  doing.  I 
shouldn't  have  given  a  shilling.  But  look 
here,  I  was  going  to  say,  why  is  it  that  I 
come  to  you,  and  make  such  a  confidant 
of  you  ?  " 

**  Do  you  wish  to  confide  something  to 
me  now  ?  ** 

"Yes,  of  course;  one  can't  go  to  one's 
solicitor,  and  I've  no  friends.  Plenty  of 
club  acquaintances ;  but  no  friends.  There, 
don't  shake  vour  head  like  that,  man. 
Well,  only  a  few.  By  the  way,  charming 
little  girl  that." 

••  What,  little  Julie?  "  cried  Bayle,  with 
bis  cheeks  flushing  with  pleasure. 

^'Yes;  and  your  prime  favorite,  I  see. 
I  don't  like  her  though.  Too  much  of 
her  father." 

"  She  has  his  eyes  and  hair,"  said  Bayle 
thoughtfully;  "but  there  is  the  sweet, 
grave  look  in  her  face  that  her  mother 
used  to  wear  when  1  first  came  to  Castor." 

"  Hush  I  silence  I  hold  your  tongue  ! " 
cried  Sir  Gordon  impatiently.  "Look 
here;  her  father;  1  want  to  talk  about 
him." 

"About  Mr.  Hallam?" 

"Yes.  What  do  you  think  of  him 
now?" 

Bayle  laid  his  hand  upon  Sir  Gordon's. 

**  We  are  old  friends.  Sir  Gordon ;  I 
know  your  little  secret,  you  know  mine. 
Don't  ask  me  that  question." 

"  As  a  very  old,  trusty  friend  I  do  ask 
yoo.  Bayle,  it  is  a  duty.  Look  here, 
man;  I  hold  an  important  trust  in  connec- 
tion with  that  bank.  I'm  afraid  I  have 
not  done  my  duty.  It  is  irksome  to  me, 
&  wealthy  man,  and  1  am  so  much  away 
yachting.  Let  me  see;  you  never  have 
bad  dealings  with  us." 

"  No,  Sir  Gordon,  never." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  am  so  much 
s^way.  You  are  always  feeling  the  pulses 
of  the  people.  Now,  as  you  are  a  great 
deal  at  Hallam's,  tell  me  as  a  friend  in  a 
peculiar  position,  what  do  you  think  of 
Hallam  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  as  a  friend  ?  " 

**  I  mean  as  a  business  man,  as  our 
manager.    What  do  the  people  say  ?  " 


"  I  cannot  retail  to  you  all  their  little 
tattle.  Sir  Gordon.  Look  here,  sir,  what 
do  you  mean  ?    Speak  out." 

Sir  Gordon  grew  red  and  was  silent  for 
a  few  minutes. 

"  I  will  be  plain,  Bayle,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  The  fact  is  I  am  very  uneasy." 

"  About  Hallam  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  occupies  a  position  of  great 
trust." 

"But  surely  Mr.  Trampleasure  shares 
it." 

"Trampleasure  shares  nothing.  He's 
a  mere  dummy,  a  bank  ornament.  There, 
I  don't  say  I  suspect  Hallam,  but  I  cannot 
help  seeing  that  he  is  living  far  beyond 
his  means." 

"But  you  have  the  books  —  the  state- 
ments?" 

"Yes;  and  everything  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect. I  do  know  something  about  figures, 
and  at  our  last  audit  there  was  not  a 
penny  wrong." 

Bayle  drew  a  breath  full  of  relief. 

"Every  security,  every  deed  was  in  its 
place,  and  the  bank  was  never  in  a  more 
prosperous  state." 

"  Then  of  what  do  you  complain  ?  " 

"That  is  what  I  do  not  know.  All  I 
know,  Bayle,  is  that  1  am  uneasy,  and  dis- 
satisfied about  him.    Can  vou  help  me  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  help  you  ?'' 

"  Can  you  tell  me  something  to  set  my 
mind  at  rest,  and  make  me  think  that  Hal- 
lam is  a  strictly  honorable  man,  so  that  I 
can  go  off  again  yachting.  I  cannot  exist 
away  from  the  sea." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can  tell  you  nothing.  Sir 
Gordon." 

"  Not  from  friend  to  friend  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  trusted  friend  of  the  Hal- 
lams.  I  am  free  of  their  house.  They 
have  entrusted  a  great  deal  of  the  educa- 
tion of  their  child  to  me." 

"Well,  tell  me  this.  You  know  the 
people.  What  do  they  say  of  Hallam  in 
the  town  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  heard  an  unkind  word 
respecting  him  unless  from  disappointed 
people,  to  whom,  I  suppose  from  want  of 
confidence  in  their  securities,  he  has  re- 
fused loans." 

"  That's  praising  him,"  said  Sir  Gordon. 
**  Do  the  people  seem  to  trust  him?" 

"Oh I  certainly." 

**  More  praise.  But  do  they  approve  of 
his  way  of  living?  Hasn't  be  a  lot  of 
debts  in  the  town  ?" 

Bayle  was  silent. 

"Ah!  that  pinches.  Well,  now  does 
not  that  seem  strange  ?  " 

**  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  Mr.  Hal- 
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lam's  private  affairs.  He  may  perhaps 
have  lost  his  own  money,  and  his  indebt- 
edness  be  due  to  bis  endeavors  to  recoup 
himself." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Gordon  drily.  «  What 
a  lovely  day ! " 

"  It  is  delightful,"  said  the  curate,  with 
a  si^h  of  relief,  as  they  turned  back. 

**  I  was  goincr  to  start  to-morrow  for  a 
run  up  the  Norway  fiords." 

'*  Indeed ;  so  soon  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Gordon  drily;  "but  I 
am  not  going  now." 

They  parted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  and  directly  after  the  curate  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  old  Gemp  was  look- 
ing at  him  very  intently. 

He  forgot  it  the  next  moment  as  he  en- 
tered his  room,  to  be  followed  directly 
after  by  his  landlady,  who  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  a  note  upon  the  chimney-piece  in 
Thickens's  formal,  clerkly  hand. 

"  One  of  the  schoolchildren  brought 
this,  sir;  and,  begging  your  pardon,"  cried 
the  woman,  coloring  indi);nantly,  "if  it 
isn't  making  too  bold  to  ask  such  a  thing 
of  you,  sir,  don't  you  think  you  might  say 
a  few  words  next  Sunday  about  Poll-pry- 
ing, and  asking  questions  ?  " 

"  Really,"  said  Bayle,  smiling,  I'm 
afraid  it  would  be  very  much  out  of  place, 
Mrs.  Pi  net." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  you  say  so,  sir,  for  the 
way  that  Gemp  goes  on  gets  to  be  beyond 
bearing.  He  actually  stopped  that  child, 
took  the  letter  from  him,  read  the  direc- 
tion, and  then  asked  the  boy  who  it  was 
from,  and  whether  he  was  to  wait  for  an 
answer." 

"Never  mind,  Mrs.  Pinet;  it  is  very 
complimentary  of  Mr.  Gemp  to  take  so 
much  interest  in  my  afiEairs." 

"It  made  me  feel  quite  popped,  sir," 
cried  the  woman ;  "  but  of  course  it  be  no 
business  of  mine." 

Bayle  read  the  letter,  and  changed  color, 
as  he  connected  it  with  Sir  Gordon's 
questions,  for  it  was  a  request  that  the 
curate  would  come  up  and  see  Thickens 
that  evening  on  very  particular  business. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

JAMES  THICKENS  MAKES  A  COMMUNICA- 
TION. 

"  Master's  in  the  garden  feeding  his 
fish,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  admitted  Bayle. 
"  I'll  go  and  tell  him  you're  here,  sir." 

"No;  let  me  go  to  him,"  said  Bayle 
quietly. 

The  girl  led  the  way  down  a  red-brick 
floored    passage,    and    opened   a   door, 
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through  which  the  visitor  passed,  and 
then  stood  looking  at  the  scene  before 
him. 

There  was  not  much  garden,  bat  James 
Thickens  was  proud  of  it,  because  it  was 
his  own.  It  was  only  a  strip,  divided  into 
two  beds  by  a  narrow  walk  of  red  bricks 
—  so  many  laid  flat  with  others  set  on 
edge  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling  over, 
and  sullying  the  well-scrubbed  path,  which 
was  so  arranged  by  its  master  that  the 
spigot  of  the  rain-water  butt  could  be 
turned  on  now  and  then  and  a  birch  broom 
brought  into  requisition  to  keep  all  clean. 

Each  bed  was  a  mass  of  roses  —  dwarf 
roses  that  crept  along  the  ground  by  the 
path,  and  then  others , that  grew  taller  till 
the  red  brick  wall  on  either  side  was 
reached,  and  this  was  clambered,  sur- 
mounted, and  almost  completely  hidden 
by  clusters  of  small  blossoms.  No  other 
flower  grew  in  this  patch  of  a  garden,  but 
save  in  the  very  inclement  weather  there 
were  always  buds  and  blossoms  to  be 
picked,  and  James  Thickens  was  con- 
tent. 

From  where  Bayle  stood  be  could  see 
Thickens  kneeling  down  at  the  side  of 
the  great  bricked  and  cemented  tank  that 
extended  across  the  bottom  of  his  and  the 
two  adjoining  gardens,  while  beyond  was 
the  steam-mill,  where  Mawson  the  miller 
had  introduced  that  great  power  to  work 
his  machinery.  He  it  was  who  had  con- 
trived the  tank  for  some  scheme  in  con- 
nection with  the  mill,  and  had  then  made 
some  other  plan  after  leading  into  it 
through  a  pipe  the  clear  water  of  the  dam 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mill,  and  arrang- 
ing a  proper  exit  when  it  should  be  too 
full.  Then  he  had  given  it  up  as  unnec* 
essary,  merely  turning  into  it  a  steam- 
pipe,  to  get  rid  of  the  waste,  and  finally 
had  let  it  to  Thickens  for  his  whim. 

There  was  a  certain  prettioess  about 
the  place  seen  from  the  bank  clerk's  rose 
garden.  Facing  you  was  the  quaintly 
built  mill,  one  mass  of  ivy  from  that  point 
of  view,  while  numberless  strands  ran  riot 
along  the  stone  edge  of  the  tank,  and 
hung  down  to  kiss  the  water  with  their 
tips.  To  the  left  there  was  the  great  elder 
clump,  that  was  a  mass  of  creamy  bloom 
in  summer,  and  of  clustering  black  ber- 
ries in  autumn,  trll  the  birds  had  cleared 
all  off. 

As  Bayle  stood  looking  down,  he  could 
see  the  bank  clerk  upon  his  knees,  bend- 
ing over  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and  holding 
his  fingers  in  the  water. 

Every  now  and  then  he  took  a  few 
crumbs  of  broken,  well-boiled  rice  from  a 
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basio  at  his  side,  and  scattered  them  over 
the  pool,  while,  when  he  had  done  this,  he 
held  the  tips  of  his  fingers  in  the  water. 

He  was  so  intent  upon  his  task,  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  visitor's  approach,  so 
that  when  Bayle  was  close  ap,  he  could 
see  the  limpid  water  glowing  with  the 
bright  scales  of  the  golden  orange  fish 
that  were  feeding  eagerly  in  the  soft  even- 
ing light.  Now  quite  a  score  of  the  bril- 
liaDt,  metallic  creatures  would  be  making 
at  the  crumbs  of  rice.  Then  there  would 
be  as  many  —  quite  a  little  shoal  —  that 
were  of  a  soft,  pearly  silver,  while  mingled 
with  them  were  others  that  seemed  laced 
with  sable  velvet  or  purple  bands. 

The  secret  of  the  hand*dipping  was 
plain  too,  for,  as  Thickens  softly  placed 
his  fingers  on  the  surface,  first  one,  and 
then  another,  would  swim  up  and  seem  to 
kiss  the  ends,  taking  therefrom  some  snack 
of  rice,  to  dart  away  directly  with  a  flour- 
ish of  the  tail  which  set  the  water  all  a 
ripple,  and  made  it  flash  in  the  evening 

light. 

Thickens  was  talking  to  bis  pets,  call- 
iog  them  by  many  an  endearing  name  as 
they  swam  up,  kissed  his  flnger-tips,  and 
darted  away,  till,  becoming  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  some  one  in  the  garden, 
he  started  to  his  feet,  but  stooped  quickly 
again  to  pick  up  the  basin,  dip  a  little 
water,  rinse  out  the  vessel,  and  throw  its 
contents  far  and  wide. 

**  I  did  not  hear  you  come,  Mr.  Bayle," 
be  said  hastily. 

**  I  ought  to  have  spoken,*'  replied  the 
curate  gravely.  *'  How  tame  your  fishes 
arel" 

"Yes,  sir,  yes.  They've  got  to  know 
people  from  being  petted  so.  Dip  your 
fiog^ers  in  the  water,  and  they'll  come.'* 

The  visitor  bent  down  and  followed  the 
example  he  had  seen,  with  the  result  that 
fish  after  fish  swam  up,  touched  a  white 
fingertip  with  its  soft,  wet  mouth,  and 
then  darted  ofif. 

"  Strange  pets,  Mr.  Thickens,  are  they 
not?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  yes.  But  I  like  them,"  said 
Thickens,  with  a  droll  look  sidewise  at 
his  visitor.  **  You  see  the  water's  always 
gently  warmed  from  the  mill  there,  and 
that  makes  them  thrive.  They  put  one 
in  mind  of  gold  and  silver,  sir,  and  the 
^aok.  And  they're  nice  companions; 
they  don't  talk."  ' 

He  seemed  then  to  have  remembered 
something.  A  curious  rigidity  came  over 
him,  and  though  his  visitor  was  disposed 
to  linger  by  the  pool  where,  in  the  even* 
log  light,  the  brightly  colored  fish  glowed 
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like  dropped  flakes  of  the  sunset,  Thick- 
ens drew  back  for  him  to  pass,  and  then 
almost  backed  him  into  the  house. 

''Sit  dowji,  please,  Mr.  Bayle,"  he  said, 
rather  huskily;  and  he  placed  a  chair  for 
his  visitor.    '*  You  got  my  note,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  came  on.    You  want  my  —  " 

"Help  and  advice,  sir;  that's  it.  I'm 
in  a  cleft  stick,  sir —  fast." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Bayle  earnestly,  for 
Thickens  paused.  '*  Is  it  anything  seri- 
ous ?  " 

Thickens  nodded,  sat  down  astride  a 
Windsor  chair,  holding  tightly  by  the 
curved  back,  and  rested  his  upper  teeth 
on  the  top,  tapping  the  wood  gently. 

Bayle  waited  a  few  moments  for  him  to 
go  on ;  but  he  only  began  rubbing  at  the 
top  of  the  chair  back,  and  stared  at  his 
visitor. 

You  say  it  is  serious,  Mr.  Thickens." 
Terribly,  sir," 

*'  Is  it  —  is  it  a  monetary  question  ?  " 

Thickens  raised  his  head,  nodded,  and 
lowered  it  again  till  his  teeth  touched  the 
chair  back. 

"Some  one  in  difficulties?" 

Thickens  nodded. 

"Not  you,  Mr.  Thickens?  You  are 
too  careful  a  man  ?  " 

"No;  not  me,  sir." 

"Some  friend?" 

Thickens  shook  his  head,  and  there 
was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  only 
broken  by  the  dull  sound  of  the  clerk's 
teeth  upon  the  chair. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  advance  some 
money  to  a  person  in  distress?" 

Thickens  raised  his  head  quickly,  and 
looked  sharply  in  his  visitor\  eye;  but 
only  to  lower  his  head  again. 

"No.     No,"  he  said. 

"Then  will  you  explain  yourself  ?" said 
the  curate  gravely. 

"Yes.  Give  me  time.  It's  hard  work. 
You  don't  know." 

Bayle  looked  at  him  curiously,  and 
waited  for  some  minutes  before  Thickens 
spoke  again. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  suddenly,  and  as  if  his 
words  were  the  result  of  deep  thought; 
"yes,  ril  tell  you.  I  did  think  I  wouldn't 
speak  after  all ;  but  it's  right,  and  I  will. 
1  can  trust  you,  Mr.  Bayle?" 

"  1  hope  so.  Mr.  Thickens." 

"Yes,  I  can  trust  you.  I  used  to  think 
you  were  too  young  and  boyish,  but  you're 
older  much,  and  I  didn't  understand  you 
then  as  I  do  now." 

"  I  was  very  young  when  I  first  came, 
Mr.  Thickens,"  said  Bayle,  smiling.  "  It 
was  almost  presumption  for  me  to  under- 
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take  sucb  a  duty.  Well,  what  is  your 
trouble  ?  " 

**Give  roe  time,  roan;  give  me  time," 
said  Thickeus  fiercely.  **  You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  in  my  place.  I  am  a  con- 
fidential  clerk,  and  it  is  like  beinjs^  torn  up 
by  the  roots  to  have  to  speak  as  I  want  to 
apeak." 

**If  it  is  a  matter  of  confidence,  ought 
you  to  speak  to  me,  Mr.  Thickens?"  said 
Bayle  gravely.  "  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  it  is  a  bank  matter." 

**That'sit,  sir." 

"Then  why  not  go  to  Mr.  Dixon?" 

Thickens  shook  his  head. 

**Mr.  Trampleasure  ?  or  Sir  Gordon 
Bourne  ?  " 

*' They'll  know  soon  enough,"  said 
Thickens  grimly. 

A  curious  feeling  of  horror  came  over 
Bayle  as  he  heard  these  words,  the  cold, 
damp  dew  gathered  qn  his  brow,  his  hands 
felt  moist,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat 
heavily. 

He  could  not  have  told  why  this  was, 
only  that  a  vague  sense  of  some  terrible 
horror  oppressed  him.  He  felt  that  be 
was  about  to  receive  some  blow,  and  that 
he  was  weak,  unnerved,  and  unprepared 
for  the  shock,  just  when  he  required  all  his 
faculties  to  be  at  their  strongest  and  best. 

And  yet  the  clerk  had  said  so  little, 
nothing  that  could  be  considered  as  lead- 
ing up  to  the  horror  the  hearer  foresaw. 
AU  the  same  though,  Bayle's  imagination 
seized  upon  the  few  scant  words  —  those 
few  dry  bones  of  utterance,  clothed  them 
with  flesh,  and  made  of  them  giants  of 
terror  before  whose  presence  he  shook 
and  felt  cowed. 

*'  Tell  me,"  he  said  at  last,  and  his  voice 
sounded  strange  to  him,  "tell  me  all." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then 
Thickens,  who  looked  curiously  troubled 
and  grey,  sat  up. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "IMl  tell  you  all.  I 
can  trust  you,  Mr.  Bayle.  I  don't  come 
to  you  because  you  are  a  priest,  but  be- 
cause you  are  a  roan  —  a  gentleman  who 
will  help  roe,  and  I  want  to  do  what's 
right." 

**  I  know  —  I  believe  you  do.  Thick- 
ens," said  the  curate  huskily,  and  be 
looked  at  him  almost  reproachfully,  as  if 
blaming  him  for  the  pain  that  he  was 
about  to  give. 

He  felt  all  this.  He  could  not  have 
explained  why,  but  as  plainly  as  if  he  had 
been  forewarned,  he  knew  that  some  ter- 
rible blow  was  about  to  fall. 

Thickens  sat  staring  straight  before 
bim  noW|  gnawing  hard  at  one  of  his  nails, 


and  looking  like  a  man  having  a  hard 
struggle  with  himself. 

It  was  a  very  plainly  furnished  but 
pleasant  little  room,  whose  wide,  low  win- 
dow had  a  broad  sill  upon  which  some 
half-dozen  flowers  bloomed,  and  just  then, 
as  the  two  men  sat  facing  each  other,  the 
last  glow  of  evening  lit  up  the  curate's 
troubled  face,  and  left  that  of  Thickens 
more  and  more  in  the  shade. 

*' That's  better,"  he  said  with  a  half 
laugh  ;  **  I  wish  I  had  left  it  till  it  was 
dark.  Look  here,  Mr.  Bayle,  I've  been 
in  trouble  these  five  years  past." 

M  You  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir.  I  say  it  again,  I've  been  in 
trouble  these  six  or  seven  years  past,  and 
it's  been  a  trouble  that  began  like  a  little 
cloud  as  you'd  say  —  no  bigger  than  a 
roan's  hand;  and  it  grew  slowly  bigger 
and  bigger,  till  it's  got  to  be  a  great  thick, 
black  darkness,  covering  everything  be- 
fore the  storro  bursts." 

*'  Don't  talk  riddles,  man ;  speak  out" 

"Parables,  Mr.  Bayle,  sir,  parables. 
Give  me  tiroe,  sir,  give  roe  tiroe.  You 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  a  man  who  has 
trained  himself  from  a  boy  to  be  close 
and  keep  secrets,  to  have  to  bring  them 
out  of  himself  and  lay  them  all  bare." 

"I'll  be  patient;  but  yon  are  torturing 
me.    Go  on." 

"  I  felt  it  would,  and  that's  one  of  the 
things  that's  kept  roe  back,  sir.  But  Vm 
going  to  speak  now." 

"  Go  on." 

"  Well,  sir,  a  bank  clerk  is  trained  to 
be  suspicious.  Every  new  customer 
who  comes  to  the  bank  is  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  a  man  like  roe.  He  may  want 
to  cheat  us.  Every  cheque  that's  drawn 
is  an  object  of  suspicion  because  it  may 
be  a  forgery,  or  the  drawer  roay  not  have 
a  balance  to  roeet  it.  Then  money  —  the 
number  of  bad  coins  I've  detected,  sir, 
would  fill  a  big  chest  full  of  sham  gold 
and  silver,  so  that  one  grows  to  doubt  and 
suspect  every  sovereign  one  handles. 
Then,  sir,  there's  men  in  general,  aod 
even  your  own  people.  It's  a  bad  life,  sir, 
a  bad  life,  a  bank  clerk's,  for  you  grow  at 
last  so  that  you  even  begin  to  doubt  )*oar* 
self." 

"Ah!  but  that  is  a  roorbid  feeling. 
Thickens." 

"  No,  sir,  it's  a  true  one.  I  doubt  my- 
self. I've  had  such  a  fight  as  you  couldn't 
believe,  doubting  rovself,  and  whether  1 
was  right,  but  I  think  1  am." 

•*  Well,"  said  the  curate,  smiling  a  faiot, 
dejected  sroile ;  "  but  you  are  still  keeping 
me  in  the  dark." 
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♦•  It  will  be  light  directly,"  said  Thick- 
ens  fiercely,  "li^rht  that  is  blinding.  I 
dre^d  almost  to  speak  and  let  you  hear.*' 

"Go  on,  man ;  ^o  on." 

'*  I  will,  sir.  Well,  for  years  past  IVe 
been  in  doubt  about  our  bank." 

"  Dixons',  that  every  one  trusts  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir,  that's  it.  Dixons'  has  been 
trusted  by  everybody.  Dixons',  after  a 
hundred  years'  trial,  has  grown  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  truth  in  commerce. 
It  has  been  like  a  sort  of  money  mill  set 
going  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  once  set 
going,  it  has  gone  on  of  itself,  always 
grinding  coin." 

**  But  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
bank  is  unsafe?  Man,  man,  it  means  ruin 
to  hundreds  of  our  friends." 

He  spoke  in  an  impassioned  way,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  more  himself ;  the 
vague  horror  had  grown  less. 

"  Hear  me  out,  sir;  bear  me  out,"  said 
Thickens  drily.  '*  Years  ago,  sir,  I  began 
to  doubt,  and  then  I  doubted  myself,  and 
then  I  doubted  again,  but  even  then  I 
couldn't  believe.  Doubts  are  no  use  to  a 
man  like  me,  sir;  he  must  have  figures, 
and  figures  I  couldn't  get  to  prove  it,  sir. 
1  must  be  able  to  balance  a  couple  of 
pages,  and  then  if  the  balance  is  on  the 
wrong  side  there's  something  to  go  upon. 
It  has  taken  years  to  get  these  figures, 
but  I've  got  them  now." 

**  Thickens,  you  are  torturing  me  with 
this  slow  preamble." 

**For  a  few  minutes,  sir,"  said  the  clerk 
pathetically — **for  an  hour.  It  has  tor- 
tured me  for  years.  Listen,  sir.  1  began 
to  doubt  —  not  Dixons'  stability,  but 
something  else." 

The  vague  horror  began  to  increase 
again,  and  Christie  Bayle's  hands  grew 
more  damp. 

**  I  have  saved  a  little  money,  and  that 
and  my  writings  were  in  the  bank.  I 
withdrew  everything.  Cowardly?  Dis- 
honest? Perhaps  it  was ;  but  1  doubted, 
sir,  and  it  was  my  little  all.  Then  you'll 
say,  if  1  had  these  doubts  I  ought  to  have 
spoken.  If  I  had  been  sure  perhaps  I 
might;  but  I  tell  you,  sir,  they  were 
doubts.  I  couldn't  be  false  to  my  friends 
though,  and  where  here  and  there  they've 
consulted  me  about  their  little  bits  of 
money  I've  found  out  investments  for 
them,  or  advised  them  to  buy  house 
property.  A  clergyman  for  whom  I 
changed  a  cheque  one  day,  said  it  would 
be  convenient  for  him  to  have  a  little  bank- 
ing account  with  D  xons',  and  1  said  if  I 
had  an  account  with  a  good  bank  in  Lon- 
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don  I  wouldn't  change  it.    Never  change 
your  banker,  I  said." 

**Yes,  Thickens,  you  did,"  said  the  cu- 
rate eagerly,  **  and  I  have  followed  your 
advice.  But  you  are  keeping  me  in  sus- 
pense. Tell  me,  is  there  risk  of  Dixons' 
having  to  close  their  doors?  " 

"  No,  sir,  no ;  it's  not  so  bad  as  that. 
Old  Mr.  Dixon  is  very  rich,  and  he'd  give 
his  last  penny  to  put  things  straight.  Sir 
Gordon  Bourne  is  an  honorable  gentle- 
man —  one  who  would  sacrifice  his  fortune 
so  that  he  might  hold  up  his  head.  But 
things  are  bad,  sir,  bad.  How  bad  I  don't 
know." 

"  But,  good  heavens,  man  !  your  half- 
yearly  balance-sheets  —  your  books  ?  " 

"All  kept  right,  sir,  and  wonderfully 
correct.  Everything  looks  well  in  the 
books." 

"Then  how  is  it?" 

'*  The  securities,  sir,"  said  Thickens, 
with  his  lip  quivering.  **  I've  done  a 
scoundrelly  thing." 

"You,  Thickens?  You?  I  thought 
you  were  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  trod  this 
earth  I " 

"  Me,  sir  ?  "  said  the  clerk  grimly.  •*  Oh, 
no !  oh,  no  I     I'm  a  gambler,  I  am." 

The  vague  horror  was  dissolving  fast 
into  thin  mist. 

"  You  astound  me  1 "  cried  Bayle,  as  he 
thought  of  Sir  Gordon's  doubts  of  Hal- 
lam.  "You,  in  your  position  of  trust! 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

The  grim  smile  on  James  Thickens's  lip 
grew  more  saturnine  as  he  said,  — 

"  Make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  sir.  That's 
why  1  sent  for  you." 

"  But,  my  good  man  I  —  oh,  for  Heav- 
en's sake  I  go  with  me  at  once  to  Sir  Gor- 
don and  Mr.  Hallam,  I  ought  not  to 
listen  to  this  alone." 

"You're  going  to  hear  it  all  alone," 
said  James  Thickens,  growing  still  more 
grim  of  aspect;  "and  when  I've  done 
you're  going  to  give  me  your  advice." 

Bayle  gazed  at  him  sternly,  but  with 
the  strange  oppression  gone  and  the 
shadow  of  the  vague  horror  fading  into 
nothingness. 

"  I'm  confessing  to  you,  sir,  just  as  if  I 
were  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  you  were  a 
priest." 

But  1  decline  to  receive  your  confes- 
sion on  such  terms,  James  Thickens," 
cried  Bayle  sternly.  "  1  warn  you  that,  if 
you  make  me  the  recipient  of  your  con- 
fidence, I  must  be  free  to  lay  the  case 
before  your  employers." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Thickens  with 
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the  same  grim  smile.  *'  Hear  me  out,  Mr. 
Bayle,  sir ;  you'd  never  think  it  of  me, 
who  came  regularly  to  church,  and  never 
missed  —  you^d  never  think  I  had  false 
keys  made  to  our  safe ;  but  I  did.  Two 
months  ago  in  London." 

Bayle  involuntarily  drew  back  his  chair, 
and  Thickens  laughed  —  a  little  hard,  dry 
laugh. 

**  Don't  be  hard  on  the  man,  Mr.  Bayle, 
who  advised  you  not  to  put  your  money 
and  securities  in  at  DixonsV 

**Go  on,  sir,"  said  the  curate  sternly. 

"Yes,  I  will  go  on!"  cried  Thickens, 
speaking  now  excitedly,  in  a  low,  harsh 
voice.  **  I  can't  carry  on  that  nonsense. 
Look  here,  sir,"  he  continued,  shuffling  his 
chair  closer  to  his  visitor,  and  getting  hold 
of  his  sleeve,  "you  don't  know  our  habits 
at  the  bank.  Everything  is  locked  up  in 
our  strong  room,  and  Hallam  keeps  the 
key  of  that,  and  carefully  too!  I  go  in 
and  out  there  often,  but  it's  always  when 
he's  in  the  room,  and  when  he  is  not  there 
he  always  locks  it,  so  that,  though  I  tried 
for  years  to  get  in  there,  1  never  had  a 
chance." 

"  Wretched  man !  '*  cried  Bayle,  trying 
to  shake  off  his  grip,  but  Thickens's  fin* 
gers  closed  upon  his  arm  like  a  claw. 

"  Yes,  I  was  wretched,  and  that's  why 
I  had  the  keys  made,  and  altered  again 
and  again  till  1  could  get  them  to  fit. 
Then  one  day  I  had  my  chance.  Hallam 
went  over  to  Lincoln,  and  I  had  a  good 
examination  of  the  different  securities, 
shares,  deeds  —  scrip  of  all  kinds  —  that 
I  had  down  on  a  paper,  an  abstract  from 
my  books." 

"  Well,  sir  ?  " 

"Well,  sir?  Half  of  them  arc  not 
there.  They're  dummies  tied  up  and 
docketed." 

"  But  the  real  deeds  ?  " 

"  Pledged  for  advances  in  all  sorts  of 
quarters.  Money  raised  upon  them  at  a 
dozen  banks,  perhaps,  in  town." 

"  But  —  I  don't  understand  you,  Thick- 
ens ;  you  do  not  mean  that  you  -— —  " 

"That  I,  Mr.  Bayle  I  "cried  the  clerk 
passionately.  "Shame  upon  you?  —  do 
you  think  I  could  be  such  a  scoundrel, 
such  a  thief  ?  " 

"  But  these  deeds,  and  this  scrip,  what 
are  they  all  ?  " 

"  Valuable  securities  placed  in  Dixons' 
hands  for  safety." 

"  And  they  are  gone  ?  " 

"  To  an  enormous  amount." 

"  But,  tell  me,"  panted  Bayle,  with  the 
horror  vague  no  longer,  but  seeming  to 
have  assumed  form  and  substance,  and  to 


be  crushing  him  down,  "  who  has  done 
this  thing  ?^' 

"  Who  had  the  care  of  them,  sir  ?  " 

"  Thickens,"  cried  Bayle,  starting  from 
his  chair,  and  catching  at  the  mantel- 
piece,  for  the  room  seemed  to  swim 
round,  and  he  swept  an  ornament  from 
the  shelf,  which  fell  with  a  crash,  "  Thick* 
ens,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  say  that." 

"  I  must  say  it,  sir.  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
I've  doubted  him  for  years." 

"  But  the  money  —  he  has  lived  extrav- 
agantly; but,  oh!  it  is  impossible.  It 
can't  be  much." 

"  Much,  sir  ?  It's  fifty  thousand  pounds 
if  it's  a  penny  !  " 

"  But,  Thickens,  it  means  felony,  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  a  trial." 

He  spoke  hoarsely,  and  his  bands  were 
trembling. 

"It  means  transportation  for  one-aod- 
twenty  years,  sir ;  perhaps  for  life.'* 

Bayle's  face  was  ashy,  and  with  lips 
apart  he  stood  gazing  at  the  grim,  quiet 
clerk. 

"Man,  man!"  he  cried  at  last;  "it 
can't  be  true." 

"Do  you  doubt,  too,  sir?  Well,  it's 
natural.  I  used  to,  and  I  tried  to  doubt 
it;  a  hundred  times  over  when  I  was  go- 
ing to  be  sure  that  he  was  a  villain,  I 
used  to  say  to  myself  as  I  went  and  fed 
my  fish,  it's  impossible,  a  roan  with  a 
wife  and  child  like  " 

"Hush!  for  Heaven's  sake,  hush!" 
cried  Bayle  passionately,  and  then  with  a 
burst  of  fury,  he  caught  the  clerk  by  the 
throat.  '*  It  is  a  lie ;  Robert  Hallam  could 
not  be  such  a  wretch  as  that ! " 

"  Mr.  Bayle,  sir,"  said  Thickens  calmly, 
and  in  an  appealing  tone;  "can't  you  see 
now,  sir,  why  I  sent  to  you?  Do  you 
think  I  don't  know  how  you  loved  that 
lady,  and  how  much  she  and  her  bright 
little  fairy  of  a  child  are  to  you?  Whv, 
sir,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  them  I  should 
have  gone  straight  to  Sir  Gordon,  and 
before  now  that  scoundrel  would  have 
been  in  Lincoln  jail." 

"  But  you  are  mistaken.  Thickens. 
Man,  man,  think  what  you  are  saying. 
Such  a  charge  would  break  her  heart, 
would  brand  that  poor,  innocent  child  as 
the  daughter  of  a  felon.  Oh,  it  cannot 
be  !  "  he  cried  excitedly.  "  Heaven  wonld 
not  suffer  such  a  wrong." 

"  I've  been  years  proving  it,  sir ;  years," 
said  Thickens  slowly ;  "  and  until  I  was 
sure,  I've  been  as  silent  as  the  dead. 
Fifty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  securi- 
ties at  least  have  been  taken  from  that 
safe,  and   dummies  fill  up  the   spaces. 
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Why,  sir,  a  score  of  times  people  have 
waoted  these  deeds,  and  he  has  put  them 
off  for  a  few  days  till  he  could  go  up  to 
London,  raise  money  on  others,  and  g[et 
those  wanted  from  the  banicer's  hands.'' 

**  But  you  knew  something  of  this, 
then  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  knew  it,  sir — that  is,  I  sus- 
pected it.  Until  I  got  the  keys  made,  I 
was  not  sore." 

"Does  —  does  any  one  else  know  of 
this  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Bayle,  with  quite  a 
moan. 

"  Robert  Hallam,  sir." 

"  Oh  ! "  ejaculated  Bayle,  drawiqg  a 
breath  full  01  relief.  **  You  have  not  told 
a  soul ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  I  said  to  myself,  there's  that 
sweet  lady  and  her  little  child ;  and  that 
stopped  me.  I  said  to  myself,  I  must  go 
to  the  trustiest  friend  they  have,  sir,  and 
that  was  you.  Now,  sir,  I  have  told  you 
all.  The  simple  truth.  What  am  1  to 
do?" 

Christie  Bayle  dropped  into  a  chair,  his 
eyes  staring,  his  blenched  face  drawn,  and 
his  lips  apart,  as  he  conjured  up  the  scene 
that  must  take  place  —  the  arrest,  the 
wreck  of  Millicent  Hallam's  life,  the  suf- 
feriog  that  must  be  her  lot.  And  at  last, 
half  maddened,  he  started  up,  and  stood 
with  clenched  hands  gazing  fiercely  at  the 
man  who  had  fired  this  train. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Thickens  coldly,  "  will 
vou  get  them  and  the  old  people  away 
before  the  exposure  comes  ?  " 

*'No,''  cried  Bayle  fiercely;  "this  must 
oot  —shall  not  be.  It  roust  be  some  mis- 
take. Mr.  Hallam  could  not  do  such  a 
wrong.  Man,  roan,  do  you  oot  see  that 
such  a  charge  would  break  his  wife's 
heart  ?  " 

'*  It  was  in  the  hope  that  you  would  do 
something  for  them,  sir,  that  I  told  you 
all  this  first." 

**  But  we  roust  see  Mr.  Dixon  and  Sir 
Gordon  at  once." 

"And  they  will  —  you  know  what." 

**0h!  the  matter  must  be  hushed  up. 
It  would  kill  her!"  cried  Bayle  iocohe- 
rently.  **  Mr.  Thickens,  you  stand  there 
like  this  man's  judge ;  have  you  not  made 
some  mistake  ? " 

Thickens  shook  his  head  and  tightened 
his  lips  to  a  thin  line. 

"Do  you  not  see  what  it  would  do? 
Have  you  00  mercy  ? " 

''  Mr.  Bayle,  sir,"  said  Thickens  slowly, 
'*  this  has  served  you  as  it  served  me.  I  t's 
so  stunning  that  it  takes  you  ofiE  your 


head.  Am  I,  the  servant  of  my  good 
masters,  knowing  what  I  do,  to  hide  this 
from  them  till  the  crash  comes  first  —  the 
crash  that  is  only  a  matter  of  time?  Do 
you  advise,  do  you  wish  me  to  do  this?" 

Christie  Bayle  sat  with  his  hands  clasp- 
ing his  forehead,  for  the  pain  he  suffered 
seemed  greater  than  he  could  bear.  He 
had  known  for  long  enough  that  Hallam 
was  a  harsh  husband  and  a  bad  father; 
but  it  had  never  even  entered  his  dreams 
that  he  was  other  than  an  honest  man. 
And  now  he  was  asked  to  decide  upon 
this  momentous  matter,  when  his  decision 
must  bring  ruin,  perhaps  even  death,  to 
the  woman  he  esteemed,  and  misery  to 
the  sweet,  helpless  child  he  had  grown  to 
love. 

It  was  to  him  as  if  he  were  being  ex- 
posed to  some  temptation,  for  even  though 
his  love  for  Millicent  had  long  been  dead, 
to  live  again  in  another  form  for  her  child, 
Christie  Bayle  would  have  gone  through 
any  suffering  for  her  sake.  And  now  as 
he  bent  down  there  the  struj^gle  was  al- 
most greater  than  he  could  bear. 

And  there  for  long  he  sat,  crushed  and 
stunned  by  this  terrible  stroke  that  had 
fallen  upon  him,  and  was  about  to  fall 
upon  the  helpless  wife  and  child.  His 
mind  seemed  chaotic.  His  reasoning 
powers  failed,  and  as  he  kept  clinging  to 
little  scraps  of  hope,  they  seemed  to  be 
snatched  away. 

It  was  with  a  heart  full  of  grief  mingled 
with  rage  that  he  started  to  his  feet  at 
last,  and  faced  Thickens,  for  the  clerk 
had  again  spoken  in  measured  tones. 

'*  Mr.  Bayle,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

The  curate  gazed  at  him  piteously,  as  he 
assayed  to  speak ;  but  the  words  seemed 
smothered  as  they  struggled  in  his  heart. 

Then,  by  a  supreme  effort,  he  mastere.d 
his  emotion,  and  drew  himself  up. 

*•  Once  more,  sir,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"Your  duty,"  said  Christie  Bayle,  and 
with  throbbing  brain  he  turned  and  left 
the  house. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MOSS   FROM  A  ROLLING  STONE. 

BY  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 
SOME  SPORTING  REMINISCENCES. 

Just  three-and-thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  I  wrote  my  first  article  in  Maga.  It 
was  entitled  "A  Sporting  Settler  in  Cey- 
lon," and  was  a  review  of  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Samuel)  Baker's  roost  graphic  and  enter- 
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tainin^  book,  **  The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 
in  Ceylon."  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  the 
late  Mr.  John  Blackwood  that,  as  I  had 
taken  part  in  many  of  the  incidents  that 
are  there  described,  and  had  participated 
in  some  of  those  striking  episodes  of 
sport,  I  might  be  allowed  to  trv  my  *pren- 
tice  hand  at  reviewing  the  book.  Till 
then  I  had  been  more  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  gun  than  of  the  pen  ;  but  the 
former  has  been  long  since  laid  aside  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  and,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  more  sport  can  be  got  out  of  society 
than  out  of  any  herd  of  elephants,  pro- 
vided that  you  know  where  the  weak  spots 
lie,  and  your  aim  be  accurate.  Whether 
the  effects  which  result  to  the  literary 
sportsman  in  search  of  social  quarry,  are 
comparable  from  a  moral  and  physical 
point  of  view  with  those  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  pursuit  oiferce  naturce  is  a 
very  different  question;  and  when  I  look 
back  to  the  years  '49  and  '50,  and  remem- 
ber the  keen,  unmitigated  deli>;ht  with 
which  1  anticipated  a  day  in  the  jungle 
with  the  dogs,  I  doubt  whether  any  more 
healthy  or  innocent  form  of  enjoyment 
exists  than  the  chase  in  wild,  tropical 
mountains  of  the  grand  animals  with  which 
they  abound. 

For  this  purpose  there  is  no  spot  more 
delightfully  situated  than  Newera  Ellia, 
the  sanatorium  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  small 
plain,  now  partially  converted  by  artificial 
means  into  a  lake,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, the  highest  rising  to  a  height  of 
nearly  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  two  thousand  above  the  plain.  Six- 
and-thirty  years  ago  these  highlands  were 
all  heavily  timbered,  as  their  elevation 
was  too  great  for  coffee-planting.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  since  they  have  been 
found  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tea 
and  cinchona,  plantations  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  thick  jungle,  which  in  those 
days  was  abundantly  stocked  with  ele- 
phants, cheetahs,  elk,  wild  boar,  and  many 
other  descriptions  of  large  game.  So  nu- 
merous and  daring  were  these  animals, 
that  the  footprints  of  elephants  which  had 
been  paying  a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  kitch- 
en garden  were  often  to  be  seen  among 
the  cabbages;  the  loud  bark  of  the  elk 
was  constantly  audible  from  the  house; 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  cheetahs 
were  killed  making  depredations  upon  the 
live  stock.  Upon  one  of  these  the  bold 
forager  came  down  and  carried  off  a  calf 
from  the  lawn  at  midday  —  not,  however, 
without  being  observed.  We  followed 
him  up  so  closely  that  he  was  obliged  to 
drop  his  prey  not  many  hundred  yards 


after  entering  the  jungle;  and  set  three 
spring-guns,  covering  the  carcass,  feeling 
assured  that  the  cheetah  would  return. 
We  were  not  disappointed ;  an  hour  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  we  heard  the  gaos 
go  off,  and  on  rushing  to  the  spot  found 
the  traces  of  blood,  which  we  followed 
until  we  reached  the  animal  breathing  his 
last  gasp.  He  was  a  fine  specimen,  but 
not  so  large  as  another  which  we  captured 
alive  in  a  trap,  which  we  had  baited  with 
a  kid.  Although  at  this  distance  of  time 
I  have  forgotten  his  exact  dimensions,  he 
was  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  and  1  preserved 
his  skin  for  many  years. 

In  those  days  there  were  generally  two 
and  sometimes  three  packs  of  hounds  at 
Newera  Ellia,  each  consisting  of  eight  or 
ten  couple ;  and  at  certain  seasons  f  went 
out  elk-hunting  on  foot  —  for  the  jungle 
was  too  thick  to  ride  through  —  almost 
every  morning,  sometimes  being  in  at  the 
death  of  two  of  these  noble  animals  before 
midday.  The  sambre,  or  elk,  as  he  is 
popularly  called,  usually  stands  about 
thirteen  hands  high,  and  has  magnificent 
antlers.  When  brought  to  bay  he  makes 
a  gallant  fight  for  it;  and  as  it  was  not 
considered  orthodox  to  carry  any  other 
weapon  than  a  long  hunting-knife,  the 
final  struggle  was  generally  exciting,  and 
by  no  means  devoid  of  risk.  The  sport 
was  rendered  doubly  enjoyable  by  the 
contrast  it  prevented  to  the  life  in  the 
plains.  One  left  Colombo  with  a  ther- 
mometer ranging  perhaps  from  90^  to  95^, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  one  was  enjoy- 
ing the  blaze  of  a  crackling  wood  fire, 
glad  to  turn  into  bed  under  a  thick  blanket, 
and  in  the  early  morning  to  turn  out  again 
and  find  the  edges  of  the  puddles  on  the 
road  fringed  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice. 
The  reaction  from  the  enervating  heats 
that  had  been  escaped,  produced  a  delight- 
ful feeling  of  exhilaration,  which  was  in* 
creased  by  the  pleasures  of  anticipation, 
as  one  followed  the  experienced  master  of 
the  pack  and  his  dog-boy  into  the  jungle, 
with  the  certainty,  whichever  beat  one 
tried,  of  a  scramble  through  splendid 
scenery,  and  the  chance  of  some  wild  ad- 
venture by  "flood  or  fell.**  Down  all 
these  wooded  valleys  dashed  mountain 
torrents,  in  one  of  which  the  instinct  of 
the  elk  would  most  probably  bring  him 
to  bay;  while  here  and  there  the  forest 
ended  abruptly,  and  enclosed  tsland*ltke 
patches  of  open  land,  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  covered  with  long,  coarse  grass, 
to  which  the  game  would  also  be  very  apt 
to  turn,  trusting  to  his  superior  fleetness 
in  the  open  as  a  means  of  escape.    There 
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were  always  two  or  three  greybouDds,  or 
Scotch  deerhounds,  with  the  pack,  to  pro- 
vide for  this  coDtin^eDcy;  and  these  were 
kept  in  a  leash,  to  be  slipped  as  soon  as 
the  game  broke  cover,  or,  in  the  event  of 
a  bay,  to  be  despatched  in  aid  of  the  less 
powerful  hunting  dogs.  These,  as  a  rule, 
were  not  necessarily  thorough-bred,  it  be- 
ing found  that  well-bred  dogs  were  apt  to 
get  too  keen,  and  lose  themselves  in  their 
ardent  pursuit  of  their  game  —  falling, 
probably,  a  prey  to  the  cheetahs;  while 
your  cur  would  abandon  the  chase  when 
be  found  himself  too  far  from  home,  and 
prudently  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  fam- 
ily. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  —  as  it  con- 
stituted also  one  of  the  excitements  —  of 
this  sport  was,  that  you  were  liable  at  any 
moment  to  come  upon  game  that  you 
were  not  looking  for,  and  did  not  want  to 
find.  I  remember  upon  one  occasion,  after 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  dogs  in  the 
distance  as  they  were  apparently  crossing 
some  patch  of  open,  to  judge  from  the 
pace  they  were  going,  and  after  making 
up  my  mind  as  to  the  direction  the  elk 
was  taking,  and  the  pool  in  which  he  was 
likely  to  come  to  bay — for  I  knew  the 
country  well  for  miles  round  —  making  a 
rush  by  the  only  available  path  through 
the  dense  jungle,  and  coming  suddenly 
upon  the  stern  of  an  elephant  taking  his 
midday  siesta ;  at  least  I  presumed,  from 
his  motionless  attitude,  that  he  was  doz- 
ing, and  1  was  thankful  for  it.  He  was 
standing  in  the  narrow  path,  and  com- 
pletely blocked  it  up.  I  was  so  near  him 
that  I  could  have  pulled  his  tail,  had  I 
felt  inclined  to  be  impertinent;  as  it  was, 
the  only  course  open  to  me  was  a  strate- 
gic movement  to  the  rear.  The  jungle 
was  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to 
turn  bim  without  attracting  his  attention; 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  seemed  a 
pity  to  disturb  his  noonday  dreams.  As 
be  was  quite  alone,  he  was  probably  a 
'* rogue"  or  '* must" elephant ;  and  in  that 
case  my  chances  of  escape,  should  he 
happen  to  detect  me,  would  have  been 
small.  I  felt  compelled  even  to  deny  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  trying  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  bis  head  and  face.  His  huge  hind 
quarters  towered  above  me  as  fixed  and 
motionless  as  though  they  had  been  carved 
in  stone.  After  staring  at  them  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  turning  the  situation 
over  in  my  mind,  1  retired  stealthily  and 
on  tiptoe;  and  the  result  was,  that  be- 
fore 1  could  strike  another  path  in  the 
desired  direction,  the  sound  of  the  chase 
bad  died  away.     However,  I  made  stead* 


ily  for  my  pool,  and  as  I  approached  it, 
knew,  from  the  changed  notes  of  the 
hounds,  that  what  I  had  anticipated  had 
occurred.  The  elk  was  standing  on  the 
edge  of  a  fall  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high,  with  a  part  of  the  pack  squatting  on 
their  haunches  in  a  semicircle,  barking  at 
him,  but  afraid  to  go  in  at  him  ;  one  fool* 
hardy  young  cur  had  apparently  been  rash 
enough  to  venture  too  near,  and  got  an 
ugly  gash  for  his  pains,  which  he  was  now 
licking  disconsolately.  The  rest  of  the 
pack,  with  the  seizing  hounds  and  their 
owner,  had  apparently  gone  off  upon  some 
other  scent,  for  they  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  so  I  had  all  the  fun  to  myself.  No 
sooner  did  I  appear  upon  the  scene,  than 
the  elk  made  a  bound,  and  plunged  over 
the  cataract  into  the  pool  below.  It  was 
a  dark,  deep-looking  hole,  some  twenty 
yards  in  diameter,  and  here  he  began  to 
swim  about,  apparently  uninjured.  The 
pack,  declining  to  follow  him  in  his  leap, 
ran  round,  and  jumping  in  from  below, 
were  soon  all  swimming  about  him,  giv- 
ing tongue  and  snapping  prudently  at 
his  stern.  As  be  apparently  shrank  from 
the  shallow  water,  and  kept  swimming 
about  the  centre,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  go  in  after  him.  So,  putting  my 
knife  between  my  teeth,  I  swam  out  to 
him.  When  one  is  young  and  excited, 
the  idea  that  animals  sufiEer  pain  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  one  ;  at  all  events,  I  look 
back  to  my  performance  upon  that  occa- 
sion with  a  certain  feeling  of  disgust. 
The  picture  of  the  fine  animal,  with  his 
head  and  magnificent  antlers  thrown  back, 
his  eyeballs  staring,  and  his  tongue  half 
out,  rises  before  me  as  vividly  as  if  it  was 
yesterday ;  but  I  cannot  remember  the 
details  of  that  horrible  struggle.  I  know 
that  it  lasted  a  lorg  time;  that  more  than 
once  I  had  to  swim  ashore  and  rest;  that 
the  waters  of  the  pool  were  tinged  with 
blood  from  the  repeated  stabs  I  gave  the 
poor  beast,  for  it  was  difficult,  while  swim- 
ming, to  strike  a  vital  spot  with  sufficient 
force  for  it  to  be  fatal ;  that  the  dogs,  in 
their  excitement,  were  very  apt  to  mistake 
me  for  the  elk ;  that,  finally,  we  all  came 
tumbling  into  the  shallow  water  together, 
and  that  there  1  despatched  him  —  a  splen- 
did animal  of  unusual  size.  I  have  had 
several  encounters  with  elk  at  bay,  and 
more  than  once  have  seen  dogs  receive 
such  severe  wounds  that  they  have  died 
of  them,  so  savagely  has  the  elk  fought ; 
but  none  of  them  were  so  exciting  as  this 
—  perhaps  because  I  was  alone. 

One  soon  got  to  know,  from  the  way 
they  gave  tongue,  whether  the  dogs  were 
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on  an  elk  or  on  some  other  animal.  A 
steady  barking  for  a  lon^  time  in  one 
place  was  sure  to  indicate  either  a  wild 
boar  or  a  cheetah.  On  one  occasion, 
when  we  came  up,  we  found  the  whole 
pack  sitting  in  a  circle  round  a  tree,  with 
their  noses  in  the  air,  barking  frantically, 
and  on  looking  up  we  saw  in  the  fork  of 
the  branches,  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  a  cheetah,  with  bis  back  curved 
like  a  cat,  and  his  long  tail  swaying  to 
and  fro,  looking  viciously  down,  as  though 
making  up  his  mind  for  a  spring,  and  only 
hesitating  which  hound  to  choose.  It  was 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  dogs  ofiE,  and 
not  altogether  a  safe  one,  as  one  never  felt 
sure  that  the  brute  would  not  spring  upon 
a  hound  as  he  saw  them  retreating.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  aggressive  expression 
of  his  ugly  countenance,  he  was  only  too 
happy  to  be  left  alone,  and  we  parted  with 
every  token  of  mutual  respect,  if  not  of 
esteem.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  ever  saw  the  dogs  "  tree  "  a  chee- 
tab,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  rare  occurrence ; 
but  they  often  used  to  bring  a  boar  to  bay, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  their  owner,  who 
knew  that  it  possibly  meant  the  loss  of  a 
dog  or  two,  and  would  certainly  involve 
some  severe  wounds. 

Once  I  came  upon  the  pack  when  they 
had  got  a  porcine  monster  ensconced  in  a 
bush,  out  of  which  gleamed  his  great 
curved  tusks,  while  a  dog  lying  dead  by 
his  side  showed  to  what  effective  use  he 
had  already  put  them.  The  pack  were  evi- 
dently demoralized  at  the  sight,  for  they 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  but  barked 
frantically.  One  or  two  dogs  bolder  than 
the  rest  would  occasionally  make  a  rush  in ; 
and  they  were  so  far  useful,  that  they  dis- 
tracted the  brute's  attention,  and  enabled 
my  friend  and  myself  to  crawl  behind, 
while  the  dog-boy  was  helping  the  dogs  to 
make  demonstrations  in  front.  Our  ob- 
ject was  to  hamstring  the  beast  while  his 
attention  was  otherwise  engaged ;  and  this 
we  succeeded  in  doing  in  one  leg,  though 
the  suddenness  with  which  he  turned  upon 
us  when  he  felt  the  cut  made  us  jump  back 
with  remarkable  alacrity.  We  had  meant 
to  do  both  legs  at  the  same  moment,  but 
the  half-squatting  position  of  the  boar 
made  it  difficult,  and  I  failed  in  mine;  so 
we  had  to  wait  for  another  opportunity, 
for  the  boar  was  now  on  his  guard.  I  did 
not  note  the  time  it  took  us  to  despatch 
this  animal,  but  I  do  not  think  I  exagger- 
ate when  I  say  that  our  struggle  lasted 
half  an  hour,  so  wary  was  he,  and  so  diffi- 
cult was  it  to  approach  him  near  enough 
to  stab  him  without  getting  gored.    On 


the  chance  of  having  to  deal  with  boars« 
it  is  as  well  to  let  the  dog-boy  carry  a 
short  spear. 

In  India,  when  out  shooting  from  aa 
elephant,  I  once  shot  a  boar,  paralyzioj; 
his  hindquarters  without  killing  him.  1 
had  been  having  good  sport,  and  had  only 
two  or  three  bullets  left.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  still  needing  these,  I  did  not  like 
to  waste  a  ball  on  an  animal  unable  to 
move,  and  thought  of  getting  down  to  de- 
spatch him  with  my  knife. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  mahout,  when  he 
learned  my  intention ;  **that  is  quite  un- 
necessary. I  will  tell  the  elephant  to  kill 
him." 

The  mahout  accordingly  communicated 
his  instructions  to  the  elephant,  who  evi* 
dently  did  not  relish  them.  The  more 
the  mahout  urged  him  to  advance  on  the 
boar,  the  more  the  latter  showed  his  angry 
tusks,  and  the  more  the  elephant  backed 
away  from  him.  Suddenly,  as  the  result 
of  repeated  goading,  the  latter  seemed  to 
make  up  his  great  mind.  He  wheeled 
sharply  round,  backed  upon  the  boar,  got 
him  between  his  hind  legs,  and  fairly 
ground  him  up,  —  I  heard  all  his  bones 
cracking. 

A  very  different  kind  of  sport  from  that 
I  have  been  describing  at  Newera  Ellia, 
is   to  be   had   in  the  fisLt  country  in  the 
northern  province  of  Ceylon.     One  of  the 
pleasantest  shooting-trips   I   ever  made, 
was  in  company  with  a  friend  —  now  the 
governor  of  a  West  India  island  —  in  this 
part  of  the  country.    We  took  a  tent,  a 
first-rate  cook,  and  a  train  of  a  dozen   or 
more  men  to  carry  our  baggage,  bedding, 
drinkables,  and  condiments,  trusting  en- 
tirely to  our  guns  for  the  staple  of  exist- 
ence for  the  whole  party.    As  the  game 
is  most  abundant  in  a  region  almost  totally 
uninhabited,  we  could  not  rely  upon  the 
resources  of  the  natives.    We  were  then 
in  the  dry  season,  when  the  only  water 
supply  is  contained  in  ponds,  or  tanks,  as 
they  are  called.     Many  of  these  dry  up, 
and   those   that  contain  water,  being  far 
apart,  become  the  resort  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals inhabiting  a  wide  range  of  country. 
The  pleasantest  time  to  shoot  is  at  night ; 
in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  so  fearfully 
hot,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  out 
during  the  day  between  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing and  6ve  in  the  afternoon ;  and  in  the 
second,  because  one  is  certain  to  see  a 
much  greater  variety  of  game,  and  to  have 
a  much  better  chance  at  them. 

Our  plan  of  operations  was  to  pitch  cor 
tent  in  the  shadiest  grove  we  could  find 
near  a  tank.    We  then  had  two  circular 
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holes  dug  in  the  ground  at  a  conveaieot 
distance  apart  on  the  edge  of  the  tank  — 
each  hole  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter, 
and  about  two  feet  deep.  Hound  these 
we  piled  brushwood  a  foot  high.  This 
gave  us  a  screen  about  three  feet  high, 
and  in  these  boles  we  lay  in  ambush.  A 
brilliant  moon  is  of  course  indispensable 
for  this  kind  of  sport ;  and  to  assist  our 
aim  we  whitened  the  sights  of  our  rifles. 
Then,  after  a  good  dinner,  we  sallied 
forth,  each  accompanied  by  a  native,  who 
carried  a  bottle  of  strong  cold  tea,  some 
sandwiches,  and  some  dry  elephant's 
droppings,  to  serve  as  tinder  and  keep  a 
spark  in  all  night  for  our  pipes.  I  have 
counted  the  following  different  specimens 
of  game  come  down  to  drink  in  the  course 
of  the  night;  elephants  —  a  herd  of  six- 
teen —  several  buffaloes,  a  cheetah,  two 
bears,  some  elk  and  wild  boar,  and  a  large 
herd  of  spotted  deer,  besides  hog-deer, 
porcupines,  and  smaller  animals.  The 
latter  always  came  earlv  in  the  night ;  and 
io  order  not  to  disturb  the  larger  game, 
which  generally  came  after  midnight,  we 
usually  refrained  from  firing  at  them. 
The  deer  were  so  numerous  that  it  was 
always  easy  to  kill  two  or  three  by  day- 
light,  so  we  reserved  the  moonlight  hours 
for  nobler  sport.  Even  when  the  ele- 
phants came  down  it  was  more  interesting 
to  watch  them  than  to  shoot  them.  There 
would  be  the  fine  old  patriarch  with  his 
barero,  and  the  young  ones  performing 
the  most  fantastic  aquatic  gambols ;  the 
clumsy  disportings  of  a  baby  elephant  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  give  full  vent  to  the 
exuberance  of  bis  spirits,  is  one  of  the 
roost  grotesque  sights  imaginable,  and 
ooe  only  to  be  witnessed  under  such  ex- 
ceptional conditions  as  I  have  described. 
Looking  through  a  peep-hole  in  the  brush- 
wood screen,  one  could  watch  them  at 
one's  leisure.  On  one  occasion,  on  their 
return  from  the  water  in  which  they  had 
been  paddling  and  splashing  themselves 
to  the  jungle,  the  whole  herd  would  have 
walked  straight  into  the  hole  in  which  I 
was  squatting  had  1  not  shown  myself.  I 
bad  already  marked  the  father  of  the  flock 
as  the  one  I  intended  to  kill,  and  he  was 
not  ten  paces  from  me  when  I  fired.  He 
stopped,  while  the  herd  scattered,  and 
fearing  he  would  charge,  I  gave  him  the 
second  barrel,  and  he  sank  ponderously 
to  the  earth.  In  my  excitement  1  did  not 
stop  to  reload,  but  making  sure  he  was 
dead  rushed  out  to  secure  my  trophy.  I 
bad  just  got  out  my  knife,  and  was  stretch- 
ing out  my  hand  to  lay  hold  of  his  tail  to 
cat  it  off,  when  to  my  disgust  he  slowly 


rose  and  walked  off  after  the  ladies,  leav- 
ing me  amazed  and  confounded,  and  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  chafiE  on  the  part 
of  my  companions.  I  was  more  lucky 
with  a  wild  boar  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards. He,  too,  was  approaching  me  in  a 
direct  line,  coming  from  the  jungle,  when 
1  fired  at  him,  upon  which  he  made  a  rush 
straight  at  me.  The  impetus  was  so  great 
that,  though  he  received  the  second  barrel 
full  in  the  forehead,  he  actually  rolled 
dead  into  the  hole.  So  close  was  my  rifle 
to  his  head  the  second  shot  that  his  hair 
was  all  singed  where  the  ball  had  entered. 
I  have  killed  several  wild  boar  at  different 
times  in  my  life,  but  his  were  the  largest 
tusks  I  ever  got. 

Feathered  game  were  no  less  abundant 
and  varied.  There  were  peafowl,  jungle- 
fowl  —  which  is  more  like  the  domestic 
fowl  than  any  other  wild  bird  I  know  — 
and  various  kinds  of  water-fowl,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  we  fared 
sumptuously  every  day.  Our  cook,  who 
was  really  an  artist,  and  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  under  a  French  chef  at 
Government  House,  found  ample  scope 
for  his  talents,  and  did  full  justice  to  his 
training.  He  had  been  careful  before 
starting  to  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  sauces 
and  flavorings.  This  was  the  kind  of  menu 
he  used  to  place  before  uS:  hare  soup, 
wild-boar*s  head,  venison  pasty,  salmi  of 
wild  duck,  roast  peacock  with  buffalo- 
tongue,  and  curry  of  jungle-fowl.  Our 
camp  followers  rioted  in  good  living;  and 
though,  including  servants  and  horse- 
keepers,  they  numbered  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen, it  was  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
sume all  the  game  we  killed,  and  this  in 
spite  of  neither  of  us  being  remarkably 
good  shots. 

The  most  singular  shot  I  ever  made  was 
under  rather  peculiar  conditions.  It  was 
a  blazing  hot  day  —  I  should  think  the 
thermometer  must  have  been  over  a  hun- 
dred in  the  tent  —  and  I  was  lying  panting 
on  my  bed,  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity, 
vainlv  trying  to  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  in 
anticipation  of  the  night  watch  in  store 
for  me,  when  my  servant  stealthily  crept 
into  the  tent  with  the  intelligence  that 
there  was  a  flock  of  pea-fowl  just  outside. 
He  held  the  flap  of  the  tent  back,  and 
there  they  were  strutting  about  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  it.  As  I  looked  they 
seemed  to  be  taking  alarm,  and,  afraid  of 
losing  them,  I  seized  my  rifle  and  rushed 
out  with  nothing  else  on.  It  was  useless 
to  attempt  to  stalk  them  —  the  plain  upon 
which  they  were  was  a  hard  surface  of 
baked  cracked  clay,  with  scarcely  a  shrub 
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upOD  it.  The  only  plan  was  to  get  as  near 
them  as  possible  —  not  an  easy  matter, 
for  they  took  to  running  too,  and  pea-fowl 
can  run  faster  than  one  has  any  idea  of. 
At  all  events  they  seemed  to  me  to  do  so, 
as  with  bare  head  and  body  exposed  to 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  midday  sun  I 
hurried  on  in  pursuit,  cutting  my  bare 
feet  terribly  on  the  sharp  angles  of  the 
cracked  clay.  At  last  they  took  to  wing, 
and  1  brought  down  to  my  surprise  a 
splendid  bird — at  least  he  was  splendid 
to  look  at,  but  proved  rather  tough  to  eat, 
for  he  was  an  old  cock.  I  thought  of 
clothing  myself  with  his  feathers  so  as  to 
be  able  to  return  to  the  camp  with  some 
decency,  but  it  might  have  looked  vain* 

florious,  considering  the  wonderful  shot 
had  made.  Indeed  I  took  some  credit 
for  it  at  the  time,  for  it  is  not  everybody 
who  has  knocked  over  a  peacock  oo  the 
wing  at  a  hundred  yards  with  a  rifle,  espe* 
cially  with  nothing  on;  but  I  am  free  to 
admit,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  that  it  was 
a  pure  fluke.  I  was  so  out  of  breath  and 
blinded  by  perspiration  at  the  moment, 
that  I  fired  without  being  able  to  take 
any  kind  of  aim.  In  India,  where  pea- 
fowl are  sacred,  they  are  perpetually  offer- 
ing the  most  tantalizing  shots  to  the 
sportsman,  who  is  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them ;  but  no  such  prejudice  ex- 
ists in  Ceylon,  and  they  form  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  to  the  larder. 

1  remember  once,  when  campaigning 
with  the  Turkish  army  in  the  provinces 
of  the  trans-Caucasus,  arriving  at  Sug- 
didi,  the  capital  of  Mingrelia,  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  the  Ingour,  only  to  find  it 
deserted,  and  provisions  scarce,  and  going 
out  on  a  foraging  expedition.  Thinking 
that,  as  the  palace  had  only  just  been 
abandoned  by  the  Princess  Dadiani,  I 
might  find  something  in  the  larder,  I 
directed  my  steps  in  that  direction,  but 
found  Turkish  sentries  at  every  ingress. 
Suddenly  I  heard  the  scream  of  a  pea- 
cock, and  my  Ceylon  experience  recurred 
vividly  to  my  mind.  What  a  contribution 
to  our  mess  he  would  be,  I  thought,  if  1 
could  only  get  hold  of  him!  Shooting 
him  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  was  out 
of  the  question  ;  indeed  I  found  that  the 
one  he  was  in  was  enclosed  with  a  high 
wall.  Scrambling  to  the  top  of  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  I  saw  several 
members  of  his  family  strutting  about. 
Now,  it  so  happened  1  had  provided  my- 
self with  a  hook  and  line  with  the  view  of 
also  tr>ing  my  luck  in  the  river,  and  as  1 
had  a  piece  of  bread  also  in  my  pocket, 
the  notion  occurred  to  me  of  fishing  for 


one  of  these  majestic  birds  from  the  top  of 
the  garden  wall.  This  idea  I  immediately 
put  into  practice,  and  in  a  few  moments 
my  efforts  were  rewarded,  and  i  was  gin- 
gerly hauling  up  a  tender  young  beo,  in 
an  agony  lest  her  weight  and  struggles 
should  break  the  line  before  I  got  her 
safely  landed.  A  night  or  two  afterwards 
I  was  dining  with  Omer  Pasha,  and  rec- 
ommended him  to  try  one  of  the  prin- 
cess's pea-fowl,  a  hint  which  resulted  in 
my  partaking  of  one  at  his  table  shortly 
afterwards. 

In   Ceylon,  as  a  rule,  the  game  is  so 
abundant  that  one  is   never  reduced   to 
experimenting  on  strange  diet.     I    once 
dined  off  young  monkey,  which  is  some- 
thing like  rabbit,  but  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  it.     Travelling    in   the    wilds  of 
America,  I  lived  for  some  time  on  bear 
meat,  which  is  excellent ;  and  once  the 
entire  rations  for  the  day  for  four  of  as 
consisted  of  a  jay,  a  magpie,  and  a  wood- 
pecker.    During  the  last  days  of  the  siege 
of  Paris  I  tried  the  dainties  which  were 
then  in  vogue;  but  they  were  so  far  dis- 
guised by  the  exercise  of  culinary  skill, 
that  they  all  tasted  very  good.     1 1  requires 
a  little  practice  to  recognize  at  once  the 
difference   between   dog,  cat,  and  rat,  if 
they  are  all  prepared  with  equal  care  and 
delicacy.     One  of  my  sporting  friends  in 
Ceylon,  camping  out  with  his  pack,  and 
depending    solely    upon   their  exertions, 
succeeded,  thanks  to  the  talent  and  inge- 
nuity of  his  cook,  in  giving  some  British 
tourists  who  paid  him  a  visit  a  most  va- 
ried menu.    There  was  ris  de  veau.fiUt 
de  bceufy  c6teiettes  in  papilloUs^  pouitt 
sauti^  and   I    don't   know   what  else  be- 
sides.    1 1  was  some  time  before  his  guests 
discovered  that,  under  these  high-sound- 
ing names,  they  were  eating  various  prep- 
arations of  elk.     If  it   is   the  tailor  who 
makes  the  man,  it  is  the  cook  who  makes 
the  beast.     In  China  and  Japan   diet  is 
proverbially  attended   with   the  greatest 
uncertainty,   and   1    never  dined  with    a 
native  of  either  of  these  countries  with- 
out suffering  for  it  the  next  day.     On  one 
occasion  I  was  given  a  soup  in  which  was 
floating  what   appeared  to  be  pieces  of 
vermicelli,  chopped   in  lengths  of  about 
an  inch.     On  inquiring  what  these  little 
string-like   substances    were,   I   was    in- 
formed they  were  rock  leeches. 

But  to  return  to  our  camp  by  the  tank- 
side.  I  never  in  any  part  of  the  world 
saw  so  many  deer  as  there  were  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  country  was  flat  and 
park-like,  the  difference  being  that  there 
was  only  a  little  burnt-up  grass,  and  that 
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the  trees  were  for  the  most  part  repre- 
sented by  thorny  bushes,  from  ten  to  fif* 
teen  feet  high,  dotted  about  it.  Amon^ 
these,  large  herds  of  deer  were  constantly 
feeding;  and  they  had  been  so  little  mo- 
lested, that  it  was  do  difficult  matter  to 
stalk  them. 

The  tanks  abounded  in  alligators,  which 
came  ashore  to  bask  in  the  sun,  all  their 
heads  turned  towards  the  water  except 
the  watcher,  whose  face  was  turned  land- 
wards. When  he  gave  the  signal  of  dan- 
ger, there  was  a  general  stampede  into 
the  tank.  They  were  so  numerous  that 
we  did  not  think  them  worth  powder  and 
ball,  and  their  horny  hides  made  it  more 
trouble  to  kill  them  than  they  were  worth. 
Once,  when  we  were  walking  home,  I  saw 
roy  friend,  who  was  walking  parallel  to 
myself  on  the  other  side  of  the  tank, 
which  was  about  fifty  yards  broad,  take  a 
shot  at  an  alligator  right  in  front  of  him  ; 
an  instant  afterwards  I  heard  the  ball 
crash  into  the  branches  of  a  tree  under 
which  I  was  walking.  It  had  been  de- 
flected at  right  angles  from  the  reptile*s 
back,  and  I  had  a  narrow  escape  in  con- 
sequence. There  is  a  method  of  catching 
alligators  which  I  once  saw  practised  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  which 
a£Fords  some  sport  to  those  who  are  in- 
different to  the  suffering  it  entails.  You 
take  a  live  puppy,  and  strap  him  on  to  a 
raft,  formed  of  two  pieces  of  tough  wood 
lashed  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  You 
sharpen  all  the  four  points  of  this  cross, 
and  fasten  to  it  a  hank  of  twine  a  yard 
long;  to  this  you  attach  a  rope.  You 
then  float  your  puppy,  who  is  calling  at- 
tention to  his  unhappy  predicament  by 
yelping  loudly,  on  a  still  pool  or  back- 
water of  the  stream,  and  tie  the  end  of  the 
rope  to  a  tree.  You  then  see  that  your 
revolver  is  handy,  and,  with  half-a-dozen 
or  more  natives,  you  sit  under  the  tree 
and  watch.  In  a  few  moments  a  pair  of 
enormous  jaws  appear  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  puppy  disappears  into 
them,  but  they  do  not  close  with  the  facil- 
ity with  which  they  opened,  for  the  cross 
has  stuck  in  the  brute's  throat,  and  the 
strands  of  the  hank  of  twine  have  got  be- 
tween bis  teeth.  You  now  lay  on  to  the 
rope  with  a  will,  and  slowly  draw  the  reluc- 
tant monster  to  shore,  while  he  lashes  the 
water  with  his  tail  in  impotent  rage. 
When  you  have  got  him  on  shore,  you 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  make 
ball-practice  with  your  revolver  at  his  eye. 
If  you  keep  on  doing  this  long  enough, 
yon  finally  kill  him.  The  alligators  in 
some  of  the  rivers  of  Ceyloo  are  so  vora* 


cious  and  numerous,  that  the  natives,  who 
are  very  fond  of  bathing,  stake  ofiE  their 
bathing  places.  From  these  strongholds 
you  can  safely  taunt  an  alligator,  should 
he  come  and  poke  his  nose  between  the 
bars,  and  sniff  your  tempting  flavor  — 
even  JDbbing  ^  it  with  a  knife.  Near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  I  have  had  places 
pointed  out  to  me  by  the  natives  where 
they  said  it  was  safe  to  bathe,  as  the 
water  was  too  salt  for  the  alligators  and 
too  fresh  for  the  sharks.  My  impression 
is,  had  I  made  the  experiment,  that  I 
should  have  found  them  both  there. 

I  once  made  rather  an  interesting  shoot- 
ing excursion  to  a  rarely  visited  island, 
called  Karative,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Ceylon.  It  was  evidently  once  a  mere 
sandbank,  and  though  it  is  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  it  narrows  in  places  to  a  width 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  the  sea  in  rough 
weather  making  a  clean  breach  over  it. 
In  parts  it  is  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and 
is  covered  with  a  low,  thick  jungle,  with 
patches  of  open.  It  is  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  fishermen.  It  is  well  stocked  with 
deer,  buffalo,  and  wild  black  cattle.  These 
latter  are  doubtless  the  descendants  of 
cattle  that  were  originally  tame,  but  it 
must  have  been  very  long  ago,  for  their 
fine,  delicate  limbs  and  active  motions, 
and  uniformly  black  color,  present  marked 
characteristics  of  difference  from  tame 
cattle;  while  their  great  shyness  renders 
them  an  extremely  d'fficult  animal  to 
shoot.  I  only  managed  to  bag  one,  which 
I  stalked  after  rather  an  original  fashion. 
The  herd  were  grazing  in  the  open,  so  far 
from  any  jungle  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  get  near  them.  It  was  a  perfectly  still 
day;  the  sea  was  like  glass,  as  it  gener- 
ally was  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island;  and 
they  were  not  above  fifty  yards  from  its 
edge.  So  I  determined  to  stalk  them 
from  the  sea.  It  was  a  nice  sandy  bot- 
tom, which  did  not  deepen  too  abruptly, 
and  when  I  had  waded  in  about  fifty  yards 
I  found  myself  up  to  the  armpits.  1  had 
to  wade  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
always  keeping  nothing  but  my  head  and 
shoulders  visible,  before  I  found  myself 
opposite  the  herd,  tormented  the  while  by 
the  fear  that  some  sporting  shark  might 
consider  me  as  good  game  as  I  thought 
the  black  cattle.  Then  crawling  carefully 
shorewards,  I  got  an  easy  shot  at  about 
eighty  yards,  and  knocked  over  a  fine 
young  bull.  We  also  stalked  successfully, 
in  the  course  of  two  days'  shooting  here, 
a  couple  of  wild  buffalo.  The  natives 
made  a  very  novel  suggestion  ;  they  were 
great  fishers  of  porpoises,  which  they  cap- 
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tured  for  the  sake  of  the  oil,  and  pos- 
sessed in  consequence  a  quantity  of  strong 
porpoise-nets.  These  they  proposed  to 
stretch  across  a  narrow  isthmus,  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  staking  them  firmly,  to  drive 
the  deer  into  them.  As,  when  thus 
stretched  and  staked,  they  would  be  about 
eight  feet  high,  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  escape  for  the  deer.  At  each  end  of 
the  net  men  were  stationed,  who  con- 
cealed themselves,  as  we  did  ourselves, 
while  the  drive  was  in  progress,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  deer,  when  they  saw  their 
danger,  making  a  rush  for  the  sea.  It  was 
a  moment  of  great  excitement  as  we  heard 
the  crackling  of  the  jungle  in  advance  of 
the  beaters  betoken  the  presence  of  game ; 
then  out  rushed  half-a-dozen  noble  ani- 
mals. We  sprang  to  our  feet  as  they 
crossed  the  narrow  patch  of  open  at  full 
speed,  and  turning  neither  to  the  right 
nor  left,  dashed  headlong  into  the  net. 
In  a  moment  all  was  confusion  ;  there  was 
a  heap  of  deer  entangling  themselves 
more  and  more  in  their  frantic  struggles 
to  break  loose  and  escape,  while  the  men 
ran  up  with  ropes  to  bind  them  and  make 
them  captive;  this  was  no  easv  matter,  as 
their  sharp  hoofs  and  antlers  inflict  nasty 
wounds ;  however,  it  was  at  last  success- 
fully accomplished.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  appearance  which  that  struggling  mass 
of  men  and  deer  presented,  but  I  cannot 
now  call  to  mind  how  many  we  captured 
—  the  stag  with  the  finest  antlers,  I  know, 
escaped. 

Buffalo  are  very  dangerous  animals  to 
shoot,  I  think  more  so  than  elephants,  as 
it  is  more  difficult  to  get  away  from  them 
when  they  charge.  I  was  once  charged 
by  one  when  riding  peacefully  on  horse 
back  and  entirely  unarmed,  and  he  gave 
me  an  unpleasantly  severe  chase  across 
country  before  I  could  shake  him  off. 

The  easiest  way  to  shoot  bears  is  to 
smoke  them  out  of  the  holes  or  caves 
which  they  use  as  sleeping-places,  and 
which  the  natives  always  know,  and  to  lie 
in  wait  for  them  at  the  mouth ;  or  to  watch 
for  them  by  tanks  —  though  probably  the 
commonest  method  is  to  drive  them.  This 
is  the  plan  adopted  in  Turkey.  Six  years 
ago,  while  staying  at  Constantinople,  I 
was  invited  to  join  a  bear-shooting  expe- 
dition. News  bad  arrived  that  they  were 
numerous  on  the  peninsula  of  Guemlik,  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  good  sport  was 
promised  us  as  a  certainty.  Nearly  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  I  bad  fired  off  a 
gun.  I  had  never  used  a  breechloader  in 
my  life,  for  they  had  come  into  fashion 
after  my  day,  and  I  had  lost  all  kind  of 


sporting  enthusiasm;  bat  the  trip  prom 
ised  to  be  enjoyable  so  far  as  climate,  new 
country,  and  fine  scenery  were  concerned, 
and  I  was  tempted  by  the  society  of  four 
agreeable  companions  to  make  one  of  the 
party,  rather  as  a  spectator  than  as  an 
active  participator  in  the  sport,  which  was 
the  more  reasonable  as  I  was  the  only  ooe 
of  the  party  who  had  ever  shot  a  bear. 
We  landed  at  Guemlik,  where  H.M.S. 
Fawn,  then  surveying  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, was  lying  at  anchor,  and  adding  two 
or  three  of  the  officers  to  our  party,  made 
a  night  sail  in  a  native  boat  to  the  saiall 
fishing  village  from  which  we  were  to 
strike  inland.  From  this  point  we  ad- 
vanced in  the  early  morning  through  lovely 
scenery  some  three  or  four  miles  into  the 
interior,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  naidst 
of  a  beautifully  wooded,  rolling,  upland 
country,  with  open,  grassy  valleys,  rich 
soil,  and  abundance  of  water,  almost  to- 
tally uninhabited,  and  only  thirty  miles  as 
the  crow  flies  from  Constantinople.  It  is 
one  of  the  anomalies  of  Turkey  that  a  re- 
gion twenty  miles  in  length  by  about  ten 
broad,  comprising  fine  forests  and  splendid 
agricultural  land,  should  be  lying  waste 
within  so  short  a  distance  of  the  capital 
of  the  empire  and  of  the  market  which 
it  affords.  However,  had  it  not  been  so, 
we  should  have  had  to  go  farther  afield 
for  our  bears.  As  it  was,  with  a  ^ood 
gang  of  beaters,  we  toiled  all  day  without 
any  result  except  a  few  false  alarms.  En 
revanche  we  had  splendid  appetites  and 
sound  slumbers  on  leaf  beds  under  the 
blue  canopy  of  heaven,  for  we  had  brought 
no  tents  with  us.  Meantime  I  had  so  far 
caught  the  infection  that  I  had  accepted 
the  offer  of  his  second  gun  from  a  friend, 
and  had  occupied  the  post  assigned  to  me 
at  each  beat  with  the  most  sportsmanlike 
conscientiousness.  Next  day  we  tried 
some  new  country.  I  had  expressly  asked 
the  master  of  the  hounds  to  post  the 
others  in  the  best  stations,  and  was  occu- 
pying the  least  likely  place  in  one  of  the 
drives,  my  thoughts  at  the  time  far  away 
from  bear-shooting,  when  the  sudden 
clamor  of  the  dogs  right  in  front  of  me 
roused  my  attention.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it  this  time.  I  was  standing  on  the 
slope  of  a  valley,  bare  except  for  a  few 
bushes,  near  a  path  which  led  across  a 
little  stream  into  a  wood  on  the  opposite 
slope,  which  was  now  resounding  with  the 
shouts  of  beaters  and  the  yelping  of  dogs. 
As  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  point  where 
the  path  entered  the  wood,  I  saw  Brain 
emerge.  Slowly  and  deliberately  be  trot- 
ted up  the  path   straight  towards  me; 
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slowly  aod  deliberate! v  I  retired  behind  a 
bash  about  six  yards  from  the  path,  so  as 
to  screen  myself  from  bis  observation  and 
have  a  shot,  which,  even   after  twenty 
years  without  practice,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  miss.    The  bear  did  not  quicken 
his  pace,  and  he  was  exactly  abreast  of 
me.    I  fired — at  least  I  pulled  the  trig* 
ger.    The  first  barrel  responded  with  a 
gentle  tick ;  the  second  followed  suit.    I 
almost  fancied  I  could  see  the  bear  wink. 
At  all  events,  he  did  not  quicken  his  pace, 
aod  I  had  almost  time  to  put  a  couple  of 
cartridges  into  my  gun  —  which,  1  need 
not  say,  did  not  go  off  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  was  nothing  in  it  —  before 
be  disappeared    into   some    brushwood. 
Thus  my  first   and   only  experience   of 
breech-loaders  has  not  been  encouraging. 
But  how  was  I,  who  had  never  been  out 
with  a  party  of  breech-loading  sportsmen, 
to  suppose  that,  after  I  bad  loaded  my 
own  gun,  and  leant  it  against  a  tree  dur- 
ing luncheon,  somebody  else's   servant 
would  come  and  abstract  the  cartridges 
and  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  then  after 
luncheon  hand  me  the  gun  without  saying 
a  word  about  it  ?    I  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  that  when  I  had  loaded  a  gun 
myself  it  remained  loaded  unless  I  fired 
it  off.    The  idea  that  any  one  else  would 
consider   himself   entitled    to   draw   the 
charge  and  pocket  the  cartridges  never 
entered  my  head ;  but  it  seems  it  is  the 
custom,  for  on  my  remonstrating  with  the 
man,  who  was  an  Englishman,  he  replied, 

**Well,  sir,  I  thought  you  would  ha' 
looked  to  see  whether  the  gun  was  loaded 
before  you  undertook  to  fire  it  off." 

So  I  had  to  accept  the  situation,  and 
the  chafiE  by  which  it  was  accompanied ; 
and  as  we  none  of  us  had  another  chance, 
I  established  my  reputation  as  a  **du£Eer," 
and  we  returned  to  Constantinople  empty- 
banded. 

The  moat  magnificent  country  for  sport, 
because  the  game  is  both  larger  and  of  a 
rarer  description  than  in  Ceylon,  is  in 
the  Nepaulese  Terai.  Here,  besides  ele- 
phants, of  which  there  are  great  quanti- 
ties, there  are  tigers  and  rhinoceroses, 
aod  many  other  kinds  of  large  game.  In 
one  of  our  beats  here,  which  were  organ- 
ized 00  a  large  scale  by  the  late  Jung 
Bahadoor,  whose  guest  I  was  at  the  time, 
we  came  upon  traces  of  a  rhinoceros,  and 
were  in  great  hopes  that  we  should  en- 
close him  in  the  huge  net  of  beaters  that 
had  been  spread  to  surround  the  game, 
And  which  consisted  of  four  hundred  ele- 
phants and  two  regiments  of  soldiers ;  but 
to  my  great  disappointment  he  managed 


to  break  through  and  get  away.  We  got, 
however,  in  the  course  of  this  beat,  a 
couple  of  tigers,  and  several  deer  and 
wild  boar.  This  is  the  only  country  in 
which  the  singular  sport  can  be  obtained 
of  hunting  wild  elephants  with  tame  ones, 
and  capturing  them  alive,  —  an  experi- 
ence of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  par- 
took, also  under  the  auspices  of  Jung 
Bahadoor,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
India.  His  Royal  Highness,  however,  wit- 
nessed it  as  a  spectator  on  horseback, 
which  is  exciting  enough,  but  nothing  to 
be  compared  to  participating  in  it  as  an 
active  combatant  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  elephants  engaged  in  the  miUe, 
When  I  proposed  that  I  should  be  allowed 
to  make  this  experiment  when  I  was  with 
Jung  Bahadoor  in  the  winter  of  1851,  he 
at  first  absolutely  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  too  dangerous  for  a  nov- 
ice—  and  was  at  last  only  induced  to  con- 
sent on  my  acquitting  myself  creditably 
at  a  rehearsal,  when  I  was  sent  among  the 
trees  on  the  bare  back  of  an  elephant,  with 
nothing  but  a  rope  to  hold  on  by,  and 
made  to  dodge  the  branches,  as  he  was 
sent  through  them  at  his  full  speed.  But 
this  was  nothing  to  the  difficulty  of  arriv- 
ing sound  in  wind  and  limb  at  the  end  of 
the  chase  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
elephant  I  bestrode,  or  rather  upon  which 
I  squatted  monkey-fashion,  formed  one  of 
a  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  tearing 
at  a  clumsy  run  through  the  jungle  after 
the  wild  herd,  which  it  finally  overtook, 
and  with  which  it  engaged  in  a  pitched 
battle.  \  shall  never  forget  the  uproar 
and  excitement  of  that  singular  conflict; 
the  trumpeting  of  the  elephants,  the 
screams  of  the  mahouts,  the  firing  by  the 
soldiers  of  blank  cartridge,  the  crashing 
of  the  branches  as  the  huge  monsters, 
with  their  trunks  curled  up,  butted  into 
one  another  like  rams,  and  their  riders 
deftly  threw  lassoes  of  rope  over  their 
unwieldy  heads,  —  formed  a  combination 
of  sounds  and  of  sights  calculated  to  leave 
a  lasting  impression.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
take  prisoners  under  these  conditions, 
that  we  thought  we  did  well  in  capturing 
four  out  of  a  herd  of  twelve.  The  mahout 
of  the  elephant  I  was  on  had  particularly 
distinguished  himself  in  one  encounter, 
and  presented  me  with  the  splintered  tusk 
of  an  elephant  that  had  been  broken  off 
in  a  charge  upon  us,  as  a  trophy.  I  came 
home  utterly  exhausted  by  the  violent  ex- 
ertion which  had  been  necessary  to  escape 
being  smashed  to  pieces  by  overhanging 
branches,  or  crushed  by  the  mob  of  jos- 
tling elephants,  which  must  have  inevita- 
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biy  been  my  fate  had  I  lost  roy  grip  of  the 
loop  of  rope  which  was  all  there  was  to 
hold  on  bv.  lo  order  the  better  to  cliog 
on,  1  haa  taken  ofiE  roy  shoes,  and  roy 
bleeding  hands  and  feet  bore  testimony 
to  the  violence  of  the  struggle  it  had  cost 
me  to  retain  my  precarious  position ;  but 
so  great  was  my  excitement  at  the  time, 
that  I  onlv  discovered  afterwards  how 
much  my  skin  was  the  worse  for  wear. 

All  other  sport  in  India  of  which  I  have 
partaken  pales  by  comparison  with  this 
experience,  though  I  know  of  nothing  in 
its  way  to  compare  with  a  good  day's  pig- 
sticking, nor  anything  more  disagreeably 
agitating  than  tiger-shooting  on  foot.  Not 
being  utterly  reckless  of  existence,  I  was 
only  once  induced  to  share  in  this  pas- 
time; and  as  I  felt  that  the  chances  were 
all  ID  favor  of  the  tiger,  I  was  infinitely 
relieved  to  find  that  a  rustling  in  the 
bushes  within  ten  yards  of  roe  proceeded 
from  a  hyena,  into  which  I  did  the  un- 
sportsmanlike thing  of  firing  promptly, 
thus  causing  the  tiger,  which,  I  afterwards 
discovered,  was  just  behind  him,  to  head 
back  upon  the  beaters,  and  break  through 
them,  to  the  great  disgust  of  my  poor  host, 
a  most  daring  sportsman  and  infallible 
shot,  who  afterwards  fell  a  victim  in  the 
Mutiny  under  the  most  painful  circum- 
stances. It  was  under  his  auspices  that 
I  shot  my  first  and  only  blue  bull  or  nyl- 
gau,  an  animal  the  flesh  of  which  is  capital 
eating. 

One  of  the  roost  interesting  countries  I 
ever  visited,  in  so  far  as  large  game  is 
concerned,  is  the  Malay  Peninsula.  I 
once  took  advantage  of  the  kind  invitation 
of  the  Tumangong,  now  the  sultan  of 
Johore,  to  cross  over  from  Singapore  into 
his  territory,  and  found  on  my  arrival  at  a 
village,  situated  on  a  river  a  short  distance 
in  the  interior,  which  had  been  recently 
settled  by  Chinamen  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  gambler,  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  panic-stricken  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  tigers.  No  fewer  than  fifty  men 
had  been  carried  off  by  these  ferocious 
beasts  during  the  preceding  three  weeks 
while  out  at  work.  On  one  day  alone  five 
had  disappeared,  and  the  graveyard  was 
full  of  umbrellas,  the  sign  that  the  bones 
below  them  had  been  picked  by  tigers. 
Twenty  plantations  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity were  deserted  in  consequence;  and 
as  I  had  brought  my  rifle  with  me,  I  pro- 
posed going  to  one  of  these  with  a  live 
bait,  and  watching  for  a  marauder.  The 
Chinamen  would  not  hear  of  beating  the 
jungle,  as  they  felt  convinced  that  they 
would  simply  fall  a  prey  to  the  tigers,  with 


which  It  was  literally  swarming.  They 
eagerly  accepted  the  other  propostttoa« 
however,  and  soon  secured  a  couple  of 
dogs,  who  were  doomed  for  bait.  With 
these  we  started  for  a  night  watch.  Ua* 
fortunately,  we  had  scarcely  reached  the 
deserted  plantation,  from  which  three  mea 
had  been  taken  a  day  or  two  previously, 
when  the  sky  became  suddenly  overcast, 
and  the  rain  came  down  in  a  tropical  tor- 
rent, putting  all  hope  of  sport  out  of  the 
question.  1  much  regretted  I  had  not 
time  to  prolong  my  visit  to  this  village, 
as,  by  killing  tigers  here,  one  would  have 
been  rendering  a  real  service  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  besides  this,  the  surrounding  country 
was  full  of  other  and  in  some  respects 
more  interesting  game. 

On  the  banks  of  these  muddy  rivers  tbe 
sportsman,  if  he  is  also  a  naturalist,  will 
find  a  double  interest  in  bagging  a  sala- 
dang  or  wild  waterox,  a  species  peculiar 
to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  the  recesses 
of  these  magnificent  but  gloomy  forests  be 
may  surprise  the  wary  tapir;  while  rhinoc- 
eroses are  abundant,  and  elephants  aod 
nearly  all  the  animals  known  in  southern 
India  and  Ceylon  are  to  be  found  besides. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  now,  but 
twenty-nine  years  ago,  when  I  was  there, 
these  jungles  were  untrodden  by  tbe 
sportsman,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  any 
enterprising  Nimrod  who  should  go  there 
now  would  find  a  happy  hunting-ground. 


From  Longman**  Maxaxinc 
A  DIPLOMATIC  VICTORY. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  a 
time  of  year  when  the  cities  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere  are  deserted,  when  em- 
perors and  kings  are  drinking  mineral 
waters  or  shooting  in  Alpine  solitudes, 
and  when  diplomatists  have  little  business 
to  occupy  them,  that  Mr.  Mallet,  a  secre- 
tary of  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  home:  — 

**My  dear  Hubert,  —  I  am  in  de- 
spair 1  One  of  the  most  dreadful  and 
extraordinary  things  that  could  possibly 
happen  is  about  to  happen.  Your  uncle 
Shepton  is  going  to  be  married  I  He  has 
actually  sent  roe  a  long,  pompous  rigma- 
role (you  know  the  sort  of  way  in  which 
he  would  express  himself),  informing  me 
of  the  approaching  event ;  and  as  he  wrote 
from  Brighton,  where  1  knew  that  he  had 
been  attending  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  I  really  did  hope  at  first  that 
they  had  been  making  the  poor  old  man 
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tipsy,  so  astojEret  him  to  propose  the  toast 
of  *  The  British  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science,'  which  I  believe 
is  a  difficult  thin^  to  say  distinctly  after 
dinner.  But  no !  I  have  made  inquiries, 
and  it  is  only  too  true.  The  young  woman 
is  a  Miss  Ogle  —  a  mere  girl,  they  say; 
and  it  seems  that  she  and  her  mother 
have  been  frequenting  scientific  gather- 
ings for  some  time  past,  affecting  to  take 
an  interest  in  bones  and  stones  and  so 
forth,  and  that  this  is  the  result.  The 
mother,  from  what  I  hear,  must  be  a  most 
dangerous  and  unscrupulous  woman  ;  the 
daughter  is  probably  a  nonentity.  They 
are  both  at  Brighton  now,  and  that  is  why 
1  want  you  to  go  there  at  once^  instead  of 
coming  to  me,  as  you  proposed.  Of  course 
I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  miss  your  visit, 
and  of  course  you  will  be  dreadfully  bored ; 
but  I  am  sure  jou  will  see  how  necessary 
it  is  that  this  unnatural  marriage  should 
be  stopped,  and  also  that  you  are  the  only 
person  who  can  stop  it.  It  would  be  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  me,  in  my  weak 
state  of  health,  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Brighton ;  and  even  if  I  could  stand  the 
fatigue,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  not 
do  more  harm  than  good,  because  I  am 
not  clever,  like  you.  I  did  write  to  your 
uncle,  but  I  suppose  I  must  have  spoken 
too  plainly  and  offended  him,  for  he  has 
not  replied.  There  is  just  one  thing  to 
be  thankful  for  in  this  wretched  business, 
and  that  is  that  the  wedding  is  not  to  take 
place  for  three  or  four  months.  Surely 
you  will  be  able  to  devise  some  means  of 
preventing  it  from  ever  taking  place  at  all. 
Do  just  what  you  think  best  —  you  know 
far  better  than  I  what  plan  is  likely  to  be 
successful — only,  for  goodness' gracious 
sake,  don't  allow  the  title  and  estates  to 
pass  away  from  you  after  all  these  years  1 
You  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  me,  to  your 
brothers  and  sisters,  even  to  that  deplor- 
able and  misguided  old  man,  to  avert  such 
a  calamity.  I  have  complete  confidence 
in  you,  my  dear  boy,  and  1  am 
"  Ever  your  affectionate  mother, 

**  Catherine  Mallet." 

When  Mr.  Mallet  had  perused  this 
communication  he  whistled,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  a  very  natural 
thing  for  the  heirpresumptive  to  a  vis- 
countcy  and  a  well-managed  estate  to  do; 
but  being  a  young  man  of  practical  mind, 
be  was  aware  that  this  world's  goods  do 
not  fall  to  those  who  are  content  to  whistle 
for  them,  and  as  his  mind  was  not  only 
practical  but  ingenious,  he  set  to  work  at 
once  to  consider  how  it  would  behove  him 


to  act  in  so  pressing  an  emergency.  At 
the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  as  follows :  — 

•*  My  dear  Mother,  —You  are  quite 
right  to  leave  matters  to  me,  and  quite 
right  to  abstain  from  going  to  Brighton. 
I  shall  start  for  that  place  without  loss  of 
time,  and  of  course  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
bring  about  the  rupture  that  you  desire. 
As  a  matter  of  theory,  my  uncle  has  a 
perfect  right  to  marry  whom  and  when  he 
pleases;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will 
be  doing  me  a  somewhat  serious  injury 
by  plunging  into  matrimony  at  his  present 
advanced  age,  after  having  remained  a 
bachelor  all  his  life,  and  he  can't  reason- 
ably expect  anything  but  opposition  from 
me.  If  my  opposition  doesn't  take  an 
active  form,  and  if  he  is  foolish  enough  to 
believe  that  I  am  backing  him  up,  that  is 
his  affair.  He  has  no  business  to  com- 
plain of  stratagems,  because  he  ought  to 
be  prepared  for  them.  Besides,  I  don't 
doubt  but  that  I  shall,  as  you  say,  be  doing 
him  a  service  by  delivering  him  from  this 
man-trap.  I  will  write  again  as  soon  as  I 
have  anything  to  tell. 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"Hubert  Mallet." 

Three  days  after  despatching  the  above 
missive  Mr.  Mallet  arrived  in  London, 
and  on  the  ensuing  afternoon  he  alighted 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Brighton,  having 
previously  ascertained  that  Lord  Shepton 
was  staying  in  that  hostelry.  Lord  Shep- 
ton is  one  of  the  examples  to  whom  those 
who  value  our  ancient  constitution  are 
fond  of  pointing  in  justification  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  hereditary  chamber.  He  is 
not  an  altogether  convincing  example,  it  is 
true,  for  he  is  seldom  seen  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  still  less  frequently  speaks 
there;  nevertheless,  they  point  to  him, 
because  his  life  is  considered  to  have  been 
such  a  useful  one,  and  because  he  has 
never  yielded  to  any  of  the  temptations 
which  are  supposed  to  beset  his  order. 
Instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  and  his  money  on  the  turf, 
Lord  Shepton  has  chosen  to  devote  him- 
self to  antiquarian  and  historical  research ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  daily  adding  to  his 
own  store  of  knowledge,  it  has  ever  been 
his  aim  to  perform  the  same  kind  office 
for  his  fellow-men  —  particularly  for  such 
of  them  as  belong  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
society.  His  writings,  if  a  trifle  heavy, 
are  admitted  to  be  accurate  and  painstak- 
ing, and  his  popular  lectures  lack  nothing 
but  popularity  to  make  them  a  complete 
success.    **  The  masses,"  says  he,  **  must 
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be  reached.  In  this  age  of  rapid  progress 
it  is  incumbent  upon  those  whose  leisure 
has  enabled  thens  to  acquire  information 
to  impart  it  to  their  less  fortunate  neigh* 
bors." 

This  is  unexceptionable ;  and  a  great 
pity  it  is  that  Providence  has  seen  fit  to 
afBict  so  benevolent  a  nobleman  with  a 
voice  and  manner  which  will  overcome 
the  most  obstinate  insomnia  in  a  matter  of 
twenty  minutes  at  the  outside.  However, 
he  is  too  short*sighted  and  too  self-com- 
placent to  suspect  that  he  sends  people  to 
sleep;  and  it  is  pleasant  (for  a  little  time) 
to  watch  him  as  he  stands  upon  the  plat- 
form, his  long  grey  hair  floating  over  his 
shoulders,  his  immense  upper  lip  drawn 
down,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  turned  up 
in  a  benign  smile,  and  his  books  of  ref* 
erence  and  glass  of  water  on  the  table 
beside  him.  Those  who  object  to  his 
slightly  unkempt  aspect,  and  bint  that  it 
might  be  well  if  he  were  to  wash  his  face 
and  hands  at  least  twice  a  day,  show  a 
critical  littleness  which  is  much  to  be 
deprecated.  How  can  so  great  a  man  as 
Lord  Shepton  be  expected  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  these  trifling  details?  And  how 
do  we  know  that  his  neglect  of  them  may 
not  be  a  delicate  mark  of  sympathy  with 
the  classes  for  whose  especial  benefit  he 
holds  forth  ?  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain 
that  his  lordship's  peculiarities  would  not 
have  prevented  him  from  finding  a  wife 
any  time  during  the  last  forty  years,  had 
he  wished  for  one ;  but  he  had  never  felt 
the  smallest  inclination  that  way.  He  was 
quite  satisfied  that  his  old  valet  should 
look  after  him  while  he  lived,  and  that  his 
nephew  should  succeed  him  when  he  died. 
Women  rather  bored  him.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart  he  thought  them  poor, 
frivolous  creatures,  incapable  of  close  rea- 
soning or  sustained  thought,  and  fit  for 
very  little,  except  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  an 
em'meni  savant,  SiDd  to  drink  in  such  of 
bis  wise  words  as  they  could  comprehend. 

It  was  by  pursuing  that  humble  line  of 
action  that  clever  Mrs.  Ogle  had  secured 
the  prospect  of  a  viscountess's  coronet  for 
ber  daughter.  Lord  Shepton  ended  by 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  two  ladies 
who  so  persistently  dogged  his  footsteps. 
One  day  it  occurred  to  him,  with  the  sud- 
denness of  an  inspiration,  that  his  old 
house  in  Somersetshire  would  be  bright- 
ened and  adorned  by  a  young  mistress, 
and  that  an  amanuensis  would  be  roost 
useful  to  himself.  After  he  had  proposed 
to  Miss  Ogle  he  knew  that  he  had  done  a 
somewhat  rash  thing,  and  that  he  would 
get  into  dreadful  trouble  with  his  family; 


but  he  determined  to  brave  his  family. 
He  thought  Miss  Ogle  a  dear,  good  little 
girl ;  and  he  actually  thought,  too,  that  she 
had  fallen  in  love  with  him.  The  truth  is 
that  Lord  Shepton  was  a  very  vain  old 
man,  though  he  would  have  been  beyond 
measure  astonished  if  any  one  bad  told 
him  so. 

He  was  also  a  very  nervous  old  man, 
and  that  he  did  know.  It  nearly  made 
him  jump  out  of  his  skin  to  run  up  against 
his  nephew  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
Brighton  Hotel,  and  if  flight  had  been 
possible  he  would  have  taken  to  his  heels 
there  and  then.  But  Mr.  Mallet  had  al* 
ready  grasped  him  by  the  hand ;  so  with 
the  impetuosity  of  a  nervous  noan,  be  be- 
gan,— 

"  How  do  you  do,  Hubert?  how  do  you 
do  ?  I  know  what  has  brought  you  here, 
and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that 
remonstrances  will  have  no  effect  upoa 
me.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  —  1  have 
made  up  my  mind ! " 

**  My  dear  uncle,'*  answered  the  young 
man,  with  much  gravity  and  suavity,  **  I 
am  sure  you  are  old  enough  to  know  it.  I 
would  have  said  as  much  to  my  mother, 
who  sent  me  hither,  only  it  wouldn't  have 
been  the  least  use.  Ladies,  as  you  are 
aware,  are  not  very  easily  influenced  by 
considerations  of  common  sense.  With 
the  exception,  that  is,  of  my  future  aunt, 
who  seems  to  me  to  have  shown  a  good 
deal  of  common  sense  in  ber  choice." 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,'* 
cried  Lord  Shepton,  gratified,  though  a 
little  puzzled ;  **  and  when  you  have  seen 
Miss  Ogle  you  will  admit,  I  think,  that 
my  choice  also  has  been  a  sensible  one." 

He  had  retreated  gradually  into  his  sit- 
ting-room, followed  by  his  nephew,  and 
now  he  assumed  an  air  of  greater  dignity 
and  self-importance.  **This  news,"  he 
continued,  **  cannot  have  been  welcome  to 
you,  Hubert;  I  did  not  anticipate  that  it 
would  be  so.'* 

The  young  roan  made  a  slight  grimace. 

**  I  say  I  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would 
be  so.  It  may  possibly  bring  about  a 
change  in  your  prospects  which  —  which, 
in  short,  neither  you  nor  your  mother  can 
feel  to  be  satisfactory.  That  much  I  read- 
ily concede.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears 
to  me  that  you  will  scarcely  improve  your 
position  by  quarrelling  with  me." 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  evident.  Still  I 
think,  if  you  don't  mind,  1  will  remain 
here  for  a  short  time.  I  tell  yoa  candidly 
that  I  have  been  sent  to  Brighton  on  a 
mission,  and  if  I  don't  make  some  show 
of  carrying  out  my  iDitroctions  1  shall 
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catch  it  all  round.  Besides,  I  am  very 
anxious  to  make  Miss  Ogle's  acquaint- 
ance," 

Lord  Shepton  waved  his  large,  bony 
hand.  It  was  a  gesture  which  was  com- 
mon with  him.  **  You  accept  the  inevita- 
ble in  "a  very  proper  spirit,  Hubert,"  he 
was  good  enough  to  say,  **and  it  will  give 
roe  much  pleasure  to  present  you  to  my 
future  wife.  You  will  find  her  a  modest, 
retiring  young  person,  but  not  unintelli- 
gent—  by  no  means  unintelligent.  Her 
mother,  too,  is  an  agreeable  and  cultivated 
woman.  They  are  dining  with  me  to- 
night ;  will  you  do  us  the  honor  to  join 
our  party?" 

Hubert  accepted  the  invitation  gladly, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  was  introduced 
to  the  two  ladies  who  proposed  to  despoil 
him  of  his  inheritance.  The  elder  was 
stoutish,  imposing-looking,  and  handsome, 
if  viewed  from  a  sufficient  distance;  at 
close  quarters  her  complexion  was  a  little 
too  obviously  artificial  to  be  pleasing. 
The  younger  was  very  unlike  her  mother. 
Small,  fair-haired,  with  pretty,  refined  fea- 
tures, and  a  graceful  figure,  she  apparently 
labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
painfully  shy.  She  colored  deeply  when 
Hubert  bowed  to  her,  raised  her  blue  eyes 
for  one  instant,  and  then  dropped  them; 
nor  could  he  get  her  to  look  at  him  again 
until  the  end  of  the  evening,  though  he 
tried  hard  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ogle,  on  the  other  band,  looked  at 
him  the  whole  time,  and  her  looks  were 
far  from  friendly.  She  attacked  him  pres- 
ently with  a  series  of  sharp,  staccato  ques- 
tions. Had  he  just  arrived  from  Russia? 
When  bad  he  started?  He  bad  really 
come  straight  to  Brighton,  then,  to  see  his 
uncle  ?  What  1  before  seeing  his  mother, 
even  ?  "  But  of  course  you  will  go  to 
her  to-morrow  ?  No  ?  Dear  me,  how  very 
strange !  '* 

Mrs.  Ogle*s  hostility  was  not  to  be  dis- 
armed by  soft  speeches,  and  Miss  Ogle 
would  not  open  her  lips,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  rather  difficult  to  keep  up  con- 
versation if  there  had  been  any  necessity 
for  doing  so.  But  that  necessity  never 
existed  when  Lord  Shepton  was  present. 
From  the  soup  to  the  dessert  he  poured 
forth  a  deliberate  unceasing  monologue 
upon  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  a 
subject  which  be  had  recently  made  his 
own,  and  as  to  which  he  was  full  of 
information,  yet  not  so  full  but  that  he 
could  hold  a  little  more,  and  hoped  to 
fill  up  the  interstices  ere  long.  It  tran- 
spired that  his  honeymoon  was  to  be  spent 
in   the  Peloponnesus,  and  that  be  had 


postponed  his  wedding  until  the  month  of 
January,  so  as  to  visit  that  interesting 
country  at  a  healthy  season  of  the  year. 

*•  You  will  be  starved,  you  will  be  de- 
voured by  fleas,  and  you  will  very  likely 
be  carried  oS  by  brigands,"  Hubert  re- 
marked. 

But  Lord  Shepton  waved  these  draw- 
backs aw*ay.  "  Professor  Schulfuchs  has 
travelled  through  the  entire  district,"  said 
he,  "and  has  published  a  work  —  a  very 
foolish  and  superficial  work  —  upon  what 
he  is  pleased  to  term  his  discoveries. 
Where  Schulfuchs  has  gone  I  flatter  my- 
self that  I  shall  be  able  to  go." 

Professor  Schulfuchs  was,  for  the  time 
being.  Lord  Shepton's  bite  noire.  There 
was  generally  one  learned  personage  or 
another  who  enjoyed  that  privilege,  and 
whom  his  lordship  delighted  to  expose 
and  castigate  in  the  pages  of  a  learned 
review.  He  had  an  article  very  nearly 
ready  for  the  demolition  of  Schulfuchs 
now,  and  after  dinner  Hubert  heard  all 
about  it.  Then,  too,  it  appeared  that  the 
duties  of  the  future  Lady  Shepton  had 
already  been  assigned  to  her. 

*'£llinor,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  I  have  no  doubt  that  Hubert  will  excuse 
us  if  we  now  proceed  to  our  literary  labors. 
The  impatience  of  editors  and  —  well, 
perhaps  I  may  say  of  the  public  also  — 
compels  me  to  set  myself  a  daily  task  of 
a  certain  length,"  he  added  explanatorily. 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Lord  Shepton  I  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  need  to  apologize  for 
giving  us  all  an  intellectual  treat,"  cried 
Mrs.  Ogle.  '*But  perhaps  Mr.  Mallet 
does  not  share  our  interest  in  the  great 
peoples  of  antiquitv." 

Mr.  Mallet  confessed  that  he  had  im- 
bibed a  prejudice  aj^ainst  them  in  his 
school  days,  but  said  he  was  trying  to 
overcome  it;  and  Miss  Ogle,  with  her 
eyes  still  cast  down,  fetched  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  seated  herself  submissively  at 
the  table.  She  was  very  pretty  and  verv 
young,  and  really  it  was  enough  to  melt 
the  heart  even  of  a  seasoned  diplomatist 
to  see  her  bending  over  her  work,  while 
that  tyrannical  old yf<i;ir/ of  hers  pranced 
up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  hands  un- 
der his  coat-tails,  spouting  pompous  plati- 
tudes by  the  yard. 

'*Now,  Ellinor,  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
write  distinctly,  and  to  be  very  careful 
about  punctuation.  *To  disregard  (com* 
ma)  to  garble  {comma)  or  to  contradict  the 
voice  of  history  would  appear  to  be  al- 
most the  primary  object  of  the  modern 
historian  {full  stop)  That  the  ancient 
city   of   Mycenae  remained   uninhabited 
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and  {comma)  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
(comma)  cesLsed  to  exist  after  its  famous 
siege  by  the  Arrives  in  the  year  468  B.C. 
is  a  fact  in  support  of  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  adduce  a  mass  of  overwhelming 
testimony  (semicoion)  yet  it  has  recently 
been  asserted  by  a  writer  whose  sole 
claim  to  authority  (comma)  ^o  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  (comma)  rests 
upon  his  unbounded  self-gloritication  that 
a  large  number  of  its  former  inhabitants 
returned  thither  from  their  exile  in  Mace- 
donia and  raised  a  new  city  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  old  (full  stop)  Upon  the 
utter  unreliability'  —  stay!  tRat  is  a  bad 
word  —  *untrustworthiness  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  this  startling  theory  is 
based  it  would  surely  be  needless  to  dwell 
(note  0/  admiration).* " 

In  this  style  Lord  Shepton  continued 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  concluded  his  period  by 
solemnly  warning  students  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  **the  auda- 
cious hypotheses  of  a  credulous  igno- 
ramus.''    Then  he  paused  and  smiled. 

*'  A  credulous  ignoramus,"  he  repeated 
complacently.  **  I  allude,  as  perhaps  I 
need  hardly  tell  you,  to  Schulfuchs.  Se- 
vere, you  will  say,  yet  not,  as  I  think,  un- 
merited. It  is  no  light  offence  to  falsify 
history." 

"It  is  not  indeed,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Ogle.  **  Poor  wretch  !  one  can't  help  feel- 
ing sorry  for  him,  but  he  has  brought  it 
upon  himself." 

"That  is  not  always  a  consolation," 
observed  Miss  Ogle,  with  some  abrupt- 
ness. It  was  almost  the  first  time  during 
the  evening  that  she  had  spoken,  and  the 
significance  of  her  remark  was  lost  neither 
upon  her  mother  nor  upon  Mr.  Mallet. 

**£lla  dear,"  said  the  former  sharply, 
**you  really  must  not  let  your  attention 
wander,  or  you  will  be  making  mistakes. 
Please,  Lord  Sheptoo,  go  on  ;  it  is  so  very 
interesting.  I  have  always  longed  to  see 
Misenum." 

'*But  that  is  impossible,  Mrs.  Ogle," 
replied  Hubert  gravely.  **lt  ceased  to 
exist  after  its  famous  siege  by  the  Argo- 
nauts, you  know.  I,  too,  am  immensely 
interested ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  say 
good-night  now.  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  all  again  to-mor- 
row." 

As  he  shook  hands  with  Miss  Ogle,  she 
glanced  up  and  shot  a  quick,  eloquent  look 
at  him.  He  could  not  quite  decide  in  bis 
own  mind  whether  it  expressed  appeal  or 
defiance,  and  he  thought  a  good  deal  about 
it  after  be  bad  retired  to  his  own  quarters 


and   had   lighted  a  cigar.    **  Poor  little 
soul ! "  he  muttered. 

Your  true  diplomatist  is  always  pliant 
to  circumstances.  He  forms  plans,  in- 
deed; but  he  never  hesitates  to  discard 
them  if  the  development  of  events  renders 
it  advisable  so  to  do.  Hubert  Mallet  had 
formed  a  plan,  the  not  unpromising  one  of 
getting  up  a  furious  flirtation  with  Miss 
Ogle,  and  thereby  opening  his  uncle's  eyes 
to  future  probabilities;  but  he  now  re- 
solved to  modify  his  intentions.  It  would 
be  cruel,  he  thought,  to  Dirt  with  such  an 
innocent,  unsuspecting  little  creature  as 
Miss  Ogle  appeared  to  be,  and  he  fancied 
that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
inducing  her  to  throw  off  of  her  own  ac- 
cord a  yoke  which  had  already  begun  to 
gall  her.  Should  he  be  successful  io  this 
attempt,  it  was  plain  that  he  would  be 
combining  the  greatest  possible  kindness 
to  her  and  to  his  uncle  with  a  proper  re- 
gard for  his  own  interests.  Such  a  state 
of  afiEairs  is  eminently  agreeable ;  and  it 
was  with  a  conscience  at  ease  that  Mr. 
Mallet  went  to  sleep. 

It  was,  of  course,  essential  that  he 
should  obtain  a  few  minutes  of  private 
conversation  with  his  fair  supplanter; 
and  on  the  ensuing  day  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  that  opportunity  without 
having  any  recourse  to  stratagem.  Lord 
Shepton,  it  seemed,  was  very  desirous  of 
accustoming  his  betrothed  to  equestrian 
exercise.  She  avowed  herself  a  poor 
horsewoman,  and,  as  travelling  on  wheels 
is  hardly  practicable  in  the  Morea,  pru- 
dence counselled  that  she  should  be  taken 
out  riding  on  the  Brighton  downs  until 
she  should  learn  to  feel  at  home  in  the 
saddle.  Lord  Shepton  himself  was  woot 
to  shake  up  his  person  and  stimulate  the 
action  of  his  liver  daily  upon  the  t>ack  of 
a  steady  old  cob,  and  it  struck  him  that 
the  presence  of  his  nephew  might  now  be 
turned  to  some  good  account. 

''  You  will  accompany  us,  Hubert,'*  said 
he,  after  explaining  that  he  had  ordered  a 
horse  from  th^  livery  stables  for  Miss 
Ogle;  "and  if  Ellinor  requires  any  help, 
as  she  possibly  may,  you  will  be  at  band 
to  render  it." 

Hubert  assented  cheerfully,  and  deter- 
mined that  if  Ellinor  did  not  require  help 
before  the  afternoon  was  over,  it  should 
be  no  fault  of  his.  But  he  was  a  little 
dismayed  to  find  that  Mrs.  Ogle,  whom 
he  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  with  senti- 
ments of  the  deepest  distrust,  proposed  to 
be  of  the  party.  Mrs.  Ogle  was  quite 
willing  that  her  daughter  should  ride  with 
Lord  Shepton ;  but  as  for  Mr.  Mallet,  she 
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meant  to  ride  with  him  herself,  and  see 
that  he  did  not  get  loto  mischief. 

It  was  in  that  order  that  the  cavalcade 
eventually  set  out,  Lord  Shepton  shogging 
along  with  his  toes  turned  out,  his  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  his  grey  hair  flying, 
and  his  elbows  flapping;  Miss  Ogle,  ob 
viously  ill  at  ease,  on  a  raw-booed,  sidling 
grey;  and  her  mother  and  Mr.  Mallet 
keeping  well  in  the  rear.  So  long  as  they 
were  proceeding  at  a  foot's  pace  along  the 
highroads  no  change  of  partners  could  be 
effected ;  but  once  out  upon  the  turf,  Miss 
Ogle's  grey,  who  had  discovered  that  he 
was  carrying  a  novice,  took  it  into  his 
head  that  for  once  in  a  way  he  would  have 
some  fun.  He  accordingly  flung  up  his 
heels,  indulged  in  a  preliminary  plunge  or 
two,  and  then  broke  clean  away. 

Lord  Shepton  immediately  wheeled 
round  and  called  out  to  his  nephew, 
**  Hubert!  Hubert!  ride  after  Ellinor; 
she  has  allowed  her  horse  to  bolt  with 
her/' 

Hubert  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice. 
The  livery  stable-keeper  had  awarded  him 
a  comparatively  sound  and  fresh  animal, 
and  he  caught  up  the  runaway  easily 
enough.  Miss  Ogle  turned  an  affrighted 
pair  of  blue  eyes  upon  him  as  he  galloped 
alongside  of  her. 

••  What  am  I  to  do?"  she  cried.  "  He 
won't  stop ! " 

"Oh,  yes,  he  will,"  shouted  Hubert. 
"  Sit  tight  and  let  him  go ;  he'll  soon  have 
bad  enough  of  it.     It's  all  up  hill." 

Miss  Ogle  obeyed  orders,  having  no 
power  to  do  otherwise;  and,  after  what 
seemed  to  her  an  interminable  gallop  at 
racing  speed,  her  adviser's  prediction  was 
fulfilled.  The  light-hearted  grey  gradually 
lost  all  his  light-heartedness ;  he  dropped 
into  a  trot;  then  into  a  walk;  finally  he 
stood  still,  puffing  and  blowing  like  a 
steam-engine,  while  Hubert,  drawing  rein, 
remarked  cheerfully,  — 

'*  That's  all  right ;  he  won't  bolt  again 
to-day,  I  promise  you." 

**  Where  are  Lord  Shepton  and  mam 
ma? "asked  the  girl,  looking  very  much 
inclined  to  cry.     "  1  think  I  should  like  to 
get  ofif  and  walk,  please." 

'*You  certainly  can't  do  that;  and  I  as- 
sure you  you  are  perfectly  safe  now.  As 
for  my  uncle  and  your  mother,  I  should 
think  they  must  be  about  a  couple  of  miles 
away.  They  will  overtake  us  in  time,  per- 
haps. Personally,  I  feel  that  I  can  en- 
dure their  absence.  Between  ourselves, 
I  have  no  taste  for  antiquity  —  in  anv 
form."  He  paused,  and  then  added  bolcl- 
ly,  **  I  don't  believe  you  have  either." 
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She  cast  an  apprehensive  glance  at  him. 
Hubert  Mallet  was  a  good-looking  man, 
who  carried  his  thirty  odd  years  with 
much  jauntiness.  He  was  very  neatly 
dressed;  he  sat  square  upon  his  horse; 
he  had  a  rose  in  his  button-hole,  and  a 
fresh  complexion ;  he  seemed  to  diffuse 
around  him  a  certain  atmosphere  of  youth. 
Poor  little  Miss  Ogle  sighed.  During 
her  short,  unhappy  life  she  may  have  had 
dreams  in  which  such  a  young  man  as 
this  played  a  prominent  part ;  it  is  not 
likely  that  she  cherished  any  greater  love 
for  antiquity  than  he  did. 

**Oh,"  she  exclaimed  suddenly, '*  what 
must  you  think  of  me ! " 

He  did  not  choose  to  understand  her. 
"  I  think  you  will  soon  learn  to  ride,"  he 
said.  "It  may  happen  to  anybody  to  be 
run  away  with ;  the  main  thing  is  not  to 
tumble  off.  What  do  you  say  to  moving 
slowly  on  ?  We  had  better  not  let  your 
horse  catch  his  death  of  cold,  though  he 
has  behaved  so  badly." 

She  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  and  they 
jogged  quietly  over  the  springy  turf  for 
some  distance  without  speaking.  Then 
Hubert  set  to  work  to  amuse  his  compan- 
ion. It  had  been  a  great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  amuse  people,  and  he 
was  tolerablv  proficient  in  that  art.  Miss 
Ogle  found  him  delightful.  She  listened 
with  the  deepest  interest  to  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  society  of  Vienna,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  other  capitals  in  which  he  had 
resided ;  she  quite  forgot  that  he  was  the 
nephew  of  his  uncle,  and  presently  began, 
in  her  turn,  to  confide  to  him  some  of  her 
own  tastes  and  experiences.  She  liked,, 
it  appeared,  the  things  that  most  young 
ladies  like.  She  was  fond  of  the  company 
of  her  contemporaries;  she  delighted  in 
the  play;  above  all  things,  she  adored 
dancing.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
she  had  danced  a  great  deal,  and  had 
been  taken  to  many  balls ;  but  these  had 
latterly  been  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
claims  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity. 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed  fervently,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  "how  I  hate  the 
Greeks!  If  they  had  only  known  what 
cruel  bores  they  would  become  after  death,. 
I  am  sure  they  would  have  tried  to  oblit- 
erate all  traces  of  themselves,  like  the 
people  of  Mycense." 

She  did  not  say,  but  it  was  easy  to  un- 
derstand, that  her  mother  had  hawked 
her  about  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and,, 
failing  to  find  a  sufficiently  high  bidder, 
had  cast  her  at  the  head  of  the  venerable 
nobleman  who  had  now  been  so  success- 
fully captured.     Hubert  was  very  sorry 
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for  the  poor  child,  whose  history  he  di- 
viaed,  and  of  whose  entire  freedom  from 
complicity  in  her  mother's  designs  he  was 
satisfied.  To  what  sentiment  pity  is  said 
to  be  akin,  we  all  know.  Whether  Mr. 
Mallet  would  have  been  equally  sorry  for 
Miss  O^le  if  she  had  been  less  pretty, 
and  whether,  if  he  had  been  less  sorry  for 
her,  he  would  have  been  equally  attracted 
by  her  charms,  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
what  is  certain  is  that  when  the  young 
people  reached  Brighton  again,  after  a 
somewhat  prolonged  circuit,  the  truth  of 
the  adage  had  been  as  good  as  vindicated 
in  the  person  of  a  wary  diplomatist,  and 
that  Lord  Shepton  was  provided  with  a 
rival  of  a  formidable  kind. 

As  for  Miss  Ogle,  she  had  contrived, 
during  a  very  enjoyable  two  hours,  to  lose 
sight  of  Lord  Shepton's  existence,  as  well 
as  of  the  anxiety  from  which  he  and  her 
mother  might  be  assumed  to  be  suffering ; 
but  the  sight  of  houses  and  streets  brought 
her  back  with  a  start  to  the  realities  of 
life.  "  Mr.  Mallet,"  she  said,  speaking 
hurriedly,  and  with  a  complete  change  of 
tone,  *M  know  you  must  think  me  horrid 
and  contemptible.  Though  you  are  so 
very  kind  about  it,  you  can't  help  being 
disgusted  with  your  uncle  for  marrying, 
ana  with  me  for  marrying  him.  All  I 
should  like  you  to  know  is  that  you  can't 
■hate  me  more  than  I  hate  myself." 

"If  you  don't  hate  yourself  more  than 
1  hate  you.  Miss  Ogle,"  returned  Hubert, 
smiling,  **you  must  be  tolerably  self-satis- 
fied. I  certainly  should  not  hate  you  for 
marrying  my  uncle,  whether  you  did  it  of 
your  own  free  will,  or  because  vou  were 
forced  into  it.  Only,  I  think,  if  I  were 
you  I  wouldn't  be  forced  into  it." 

*•  1  can't  escape  I  "cried  the  girl  despair- 
ingly. *•  I  dare  not !  —  I  haven't  the  cour- 
age J" 

"Try  to  find  some.  Would  you  be 
grateful  to  me,  I  wonder,  if  I  managed  to 
set  you  free  ?  " 

"Grateful!  —  oh,  if  you  only  knew  I 
But  you  would  never  be  able  to  do  it. 
How  could  you,  without  -^— " 

"Without  exposing  you  to  reproaches 
which  would  be  hard  to  face  ?  Ah,  that 
is  my  affair.  I  don't  promise  to  succeed  ; 
but  if  I  fail,  you  will  be  no  worse  off  than 
you  are  now,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  fail. 
The  only  thing  I  will  ask  you  to  do  to 
help  me  is  to  make  as  many  mistakes  as 
yon  can  in  writing  from  dictation." 

"  If  that  is  ail,"  answered  the  girl,  with 
a  dreary  little  laugh,  "my  part  will  not  be 
difficult.  I  am  always  making  mistakes 
as  it  is.** 


'*  Double  them,  then ;  keep  a  good  heart, 
Miss  Ogle ;  don*t  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing that  you  may  see,  and  hope  for  the 
best.  Hope  never  yet  did  any  harm  to 
anybody." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Miss  Ogle  passed  through  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  she  was  restored  to  the 
arms  of  her  anxious  mother,  for  she  ap- 
peared at  the  dinner-table  with  red  eyes, 
while  an  ominous  black  cloud  hung  upon 
the  brow  of  the  elder  lady. 

Lord  Shepton,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
felt  no  disquietude.  He  had  been  sure, 
he  said,  that  it  would  be  all  right,  and  had 
not  considered  it  necessary  to  overheat 
himself  and  his  cob  by  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives. "  Nevertheless,  Ellinor,  my  dear, 
you  had  better  try  to  gain  some  mastery 
over  your  horse  during  the  next  few 
months,  for  you  must  remember  that  we 
shall  not  have  the  advantage  of  Hubert's 
company  in  the  Peloponnesus." 

"  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  as  an  in- 
structor, I  shall  be  delighted,"  remarked 
Hubert  blandly. 

"Certainly  not!"  cried  Mrs.  Ogle, 
"  We  will  not  think  of  detaining  you  here, 
Mr.  Mallet.  The  riding-master  will  be 
the  proper  person  to  employ." 

Either  because  she  had  resolved  to  act 
upon  Hubert's  advice,  or  because  she  was 
dead  tired,  Miss  Ogle  made  a  sad  mess  of 
her  dictation  that  evening.  Lord  Shep- 
ton, having  found  himself  with  a  spare 
hour  before  dinner,  had  already  committed 
to  paper  in  his  own  illegible  handwriting 
several  pages  of  elephantine  pleasantries 
at  the  expense  of  the  credulous  ignoramus. 
These  he  enunciated  with  immense  gusto, 
and  with  such  unusual  rapidity  that  his 
amanuensis  failed  to  keep  up  with  him, 
missed  out  whole  sentences,  marred  oth- 
ers by  scandalous  slips  of  orthography, 
and  finally  had  to  admit  that  in  her  haste 
she  had  written  on  both  sides  of  her 
paper. 

Lord  SheptoD  was  not  pleased.  *'I 
think,  Ellinor,"  said  he  gravely,  "  that  yoar 
wisest  course  will  be  to  retire  to  bed. 
You  are  evidently  exhausted  and  unfit  for 
work.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  say  so 
in  time  to  prevent  the  waste  of  a  valuable 
evening.  I,  too,  am  a  good  deal  fatigued ; 
but  I  must  now  sit  up  until  I  have  ac- 
complished the  daily  task  which  you  have 
(I  am  sure  most  unwillingly)  cast  upon  my 
shoulders." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Lord  Shepton,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Ogle,  "that  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  I  Ellinor,  my  love,  you  are 
I  perfectly  capable  — —    Oh,  she  has  gone  ! 
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Poor  child  1  she  is  so  very  sensitive,  and 
1  know  bow  miserable  and  ashamed  she 
is  feeling.  If  only  Mr.  Mallet  had  brought 
her  home  —  as  of  course,  we  expected  that 
he  would  —  instead  of  so  inconsiderately 
keeping  her  in  the  saddle  until  she  is  in  a 
state  of  —  well,  I  may  say  that  she  has 
been  in  severe  physical  sufiEering  ever 
since  she  came  in.  But  now,  Lord  Shep> 
ton,  you  must  allow  me  to  take  her  place 
—  you  must  really  1  Let  me  have  your 
notes,  and  I  will  undertake  to  transcribe 
them  faithfully  before  I  go  to  bed." 

Lord  Shepton  protested  a  little,  but 
ultimately  allowed  his  scruples  to  be  over- 
come, and  withdrew.  Hubert  also  said 
good-night;  but  hardly  had  Mrs.  Ogle  set- 
tled down  to  her  self-imposed  labors  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  young  diploma- 
tist reappeared. 

He  quietly  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table, 
rested  his  elbows  upon  it,  and,  facing 
Mrs.  Ogle  with  a  smile,  said,  "  Now,  my 
dear  madam,  suppose  we  try  to  come  to 
an  understanding." 

Mrs.  Ogle  was  a  sharp-witted  woman. 
She  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  fencing,  so  she  replied  suc- 
cioctly,  **No,  sir;  I  decline  to  come  to 
terms." 

"Yet  I  venture  to  think  that  I  can  sug- 
gest acceptable  terms  to  you ;  and  really 
1  am  an  adversary  whom  it  would  not  be 
altogether  safe  to  despise.  However,  I 
won't  threaten ;  I  much  prefer  to  be  frank 
and  friendly,  if  a  little  blunt.  Frankly 
and  bluntly,  then  —  why  do  you  want  to 
marry  your  daughter  to  my  uncle  ?  Not, 
I  presume,  for  the  sake  of  his  youth  or 
bis  beauty;  nor  even,  perhaps,  for  the 
sake  of  his  learning.'* 

**My  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Ogle,  laying 
back  her  ears,  **is  sincerely  attached  to 
Lord  Shepton." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Oglel  You  will  tell  me 
next  that  she  enjoys  copying  out  treatises 
upon  obscure  points  of  history.  Why  not 
confess  that  you  would  like  her  to  be  a 
viscountess,  and  to  have  the  prospect  of  a 
comfortable  jointure?  That  is  only  what 
any  good  mother  would  desire  for  her 
daughter.  Indeed,  I  am  amazed  at  your 
wonderful  unselfishness  in  the  matter." 

"  I  do  not  set  up  to  be  particularly  un- 
selfish,*'returned  Mrs.  Ogle  drily;  *'and 
I  don't  understand  what  you  mean.*' 

"  I  suppose  not  —  I  suppose  you  really 
don't,"  said  Hubert,  in  a  pensive  tone. 
"For  my  own  part,  I  saw  it  from  the 
first," 

"You  saw  what,  Mr.  Mallet  ?  '* 

"  1  hope  you  won't  be  oEEended  if  I  tell 


you.  I  saw  that  my  uncle  had  fallen  into 
an  error,  not  very  unnatural  in  so  absent- 
minded  a  man,  and  had  proposed  to  the 
daughter  instead  of  to  the  mother.  Just 
consider  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive how  much  better  suited  you  are  to 
him  than  she  could  ever  be.  You  are 
clever,  you  are  well  informed,  you  are  de* 
voted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge " 

Here  Mrs.  Ogle  made  a  slight  dissen- 
tient gesture. 

"Oh,  but  you  are,  indeed;  there  can't 
be  any  question  about  that.  And  then,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  you  have 
great  strength  of  character.  You  will  in- 
fluence the  poor  old  man  for  his  good. 
You  will  make  him  take  a  house  in  Lon- 
don, as  he  ought  to  have  done  long  ago, 
and  see  more  of  society.  You  will  never 
allow  yourself  to  be  made  into  a  sort  of 
private  secretary  —  a  mere  drudge.  Be- 
lieve me,  Mrs.  Ogle,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
repair  the  blunder  that  has  been  made; 
and  if  you  will  endeavor  to  do  so,  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  helping  you  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  If  you  refuse,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  oppose  you,  and, 
without  vanity,  I  may  say  that  that  will 
render  your  chances  of  victory  extremely 
doubtful." 

*'  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  Lord 
Shepton's  honor,"  Mrs.  Ogle  declared. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  a  good  deal 
moved  by  Hubert's  harangue.  The  pros- 
pect held  out  to  her  was  alluring,  only 
she  could  not  help  suspecting  treachery. 
"What  is  your  object  in  making  these 
overtures  to  me,  Mr.  Mallet?"  she  asked. 

•*  Well,  I  have  two.  Firstly —  for  rea- 
sons which  are  too  obvious  to  require 
mention  —  I  do  not  wish  my  uncle  to 
marry  a  young  wife.  Secondly,  I  wish 
to  marry  your  daughter  myself.  Yes;  I 
am  perfectly  serious,  though  I  won't,  in  a 
business  conversation  like  this,  allow  mv- 
self  to  be  sentimental.  1  love  your  daugh- 
ter ;  I  couldn't  say  more  if  I  were  to  talk 
for  an  hour.  My  means,  it  is  true,  are  not 
very  large ;  but  I  believe  I  can  see  my 
way  to  a  substantial  addition  to  them; 
and  then,  don't  you  perceive  ?  your  daugh- 
ter will,  in  due  course  of  time,  become  a 
viscountess  after  all.  Two  coronets  and 
two  jointures,  instead  of  a  rather  poor 
chance  of  getting  one  !  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  Mrs.  Ogle  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ogle  was  dazzled  and  vanquished. 
She  jumped  up,  ran  round  the  table,  and 
placed  both  ber  hands  upon  the  young 
man's  shoulders.  "This  is  very  sudden  ; 
but  I  believe  in  you,  and  I  will  be  your 
friend,"  said  she,  with  touching  simplici- 
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ty.    *'  Dear  Ella  shall  be  told  of  her  good 
fortune  this  very  Dijj;ht." 

"  Ah,  DO !  excuse  me,  but  you  are  ^[Oing 
too  fast.  Miss  Ogle  is  not  quite  so  — 
shall  we  say  amenable?  —  as  you  and  I. 
If  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  me." 

"Ella  knows  that  I  only  desire  what  is 
for  her  happiness.  She  will  do  as  I  tell 
her,"  Mrs.  0*;le  averred. 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  have  certain  weak- 
nesses and  prejudices.  If  I  am  to  be 
accepted,  I  should  like  to  be  accepted  for 
my  own  sake,  not  in  obedience  to  supe- 
rior orders ;  and  I  must  ask  you  to  allow 
me  a  week  or  ten  days  to  bring  matters 
to  a  crisis.  If,  when  that  time  is  up,  I 
find  that  Miss  Os]c  has  no  inclination  for 
me,  1  shall  withdraw  my  pretensions;  but 
that  need  not  prevent  you  from  marrying 
my  uncle ;  and  when  you  are  Lady  Shep- 
ton  you  will  have  a  much  better  chance 
than  you  have  now  of  finding  an  eligible 
son-in-law." 

Some  further  argument  brought  Mrs. 
OgJe  to  consent  to  this  delay.  She  then 
received  a  few  instructions  as  to  con- 
duct, of  which  she  admitted  the  wisdom, 
and  Hubert  effected  his  retreat,  after  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  embraced. 

The  week  which  followed  the  conclusion 
of  the  above  alliance  was  one  full  of  doubt 
and  despondency  for  the  aged  nobleman 
whose  fate  was  settled  for  him  thereby. 
"  When  a  man's  married  his  trouble  be- 
gins," says  the  old  nursery  rhyme ;  but  the 
trouble  does  not  always  wait  for  the  tying 
of  the -knot,  and  Lord  Shepton  felt  that 
his  share  was  falling  upon  him  somewhat 
prematurely.  He  did  not  object,  as  some 
elderly  bridegrooms  elect  might  have 
done,  to  the  long  rides  which  his  nephew 
and  his  betrothed  took  together  every 
afternoon ;  on  the  contrary,  he  much  pre- 
ferred to  perform  his  own  moderate  spell 
of  exercise  alone,  or  in  the  company  of 
Mrs.  Ogle,  who  never  cared  to  urge  her 
animal  out  of  a  trot.  But  what  he  did 
object  to  most  strongly  was  the  increas* 
ing  heedlessness  and  apathy  of  Ellinor 
over  the  evening  task,  to  which  she  had 
formerly  applied  herself  with  some  meas- 
ure of  success. 

"  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  the 
girl !"  he  was  moved  to  exclaim  irritably 
one  day  to  Hubert.  "  Her  blunders  are  in- 
conceivable—  literally  inconceivable;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  good  nature  of  Mrs, 
Ogle  I  should  find  myself  seriously  em- 
barrassed bv  her  —  well,  I  really  must  call 
it  stupidity." 


'*  I  am  afraid,"  said  Hubert,  shaking 
his  head  gravely,  "that  she  will  never 
learn  to  punctuate." 

**  Punctuate  ! "  cried  the  old  man.  **  If 
she  would  learn  to  spell,  it  would  be  some- 
thing!" 

Meanwhile  Ellinor  herself  was  not  alto- 
gether happy.  Her  rides  with  Mr.  Mallet 
were  certainly  delightful,  and  sometimes 
in  the  course  of  them  she  managed  to  for- 
get that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  man  old  enoug:h  to  be  her  grandfather; 
but  pleasant,  friendly,  and  kind  as  her 
companion  was,  he  said  not  another  word 
about  delivering  her  from  her  fate;  and, 
indeed,  she  did  not  see  how  the  thing  was 
to  be  done.  To  make  Lord  Shepton  re- 
pent of  his  bargain  might  not  be  a  verv 
difficult  matter;  but  she  knew  very  well 
that  the  important  person  to  be  reckoned 
with  was  not  Lord  Shepton,  bat  her 
mother. 

At  length,  one  afternoon,  she  took  heart 
of  grace,  and  asked,  **  Mr.  Mallet,  do  jou 
remember  what  you  said  to  me  last  week 
about  —  about  your  uncle  and  myself  ?  " 

They  had  just  come  in  from  riding,  and 
were  alone  in  Mrs.  Ogle's  sitting-room, 
that  lady  being  still  out,  in  attendance 
upon  Lord  Shepton.  Hubert,  who  bad 
taken  up  his  station  at  the  window,  and 
was  idly  watching  the  passers-by,  started 
and  turned  round  at  this  question. 

**  To  be  sure  I  do,"  he  answered. 
*'  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  the  way  io 
which  f  am  trying  to  effect  your  release  ?  ** 

**  Are  you  trying?     I  didn't  know." 

*'  Poor  me !  I  have  been  getting  no 
credit,  then,  all  this  time.  Have  you  im- 
agined that  it  has  been  out  of  sheer  per- 
sonal amiability  that  your  mother  has  been 
allowing  you  to  neglect  the  old  man  all 
day,  and  has  sat  up  correcting  your  mis- 
takes for  him  at  night  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  bewildered  and  a  little 
frightened.  *•  My  mother ! "  she  repeated 
incredulously.  *'  But  you  cannot  have 
spoken  to  her !  it  is  not  possible  that  she 
should  be  on  my  side.  She  will  never, 
never  consent  to  my  letting  Lord  Shepton 

go-" 
"That  is  where  yon  are  mistaken.    I 

have  spoken  to  her;  she  is  upon  our  side; 
and  she  will  consent  to  your  letting  my 
uncle  go,  because  —  prepare  yourself  for 
a  slight  shock  -*  she  does  not  mean  to  let 
him  go  very  far.  Did  it  never  strike  vou 
that  your  mother  is  in  some  respects  bet- 
ter fitted  than  yourself  to  be  a  helpmeet 
to  my  uncle  ?  " 

Ellinor  clasped  her  hands  and  let  them 
fall  upon  her  knee.    A  light  broke  in  upon 
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her.    **  Ob,**  she  exclaimed,  **  how  clever 
you  are ! " 

**  So  my  relations  are  food  of  telling  me. 
That  was  why  they  sent  me  hither.  By 
hook  or  by  crook,  I  was  to  prevent  you 
from  marrying  my  uncle.  Well,  1  believe 
1  have  as  good  as  succeeded  in  my  mis- 
sion ;  but  the  question  for  me  is  whether 
I  have  succeeded  in  something  which  has 
become  of  far  more  consequence  to  me 
than  that."  He  drew  a  little  nearer,  and 
said,  in  an  altered  tone,  "Miss  Ogle  — 
£Ila  —  you  haven't  known  me  long,  and 
what  I  have  just  told  you  is  not  likely  to 
make  you  think  better  of  me ;  but  —  I 
love  you.  Can  you  give  me  any  hope  that 
you  will  ever  care  for  me  ?  " 

Perhaps  he  was  sufficiently  clever  to 
have  guessed  beforehand  what  her  answer 
would  be;  but  possibly  also  — for  true 
lovers  are  always  modest  —  he  may  really 
have  felt  the  doubt  that  he  professed.  In 
either  case  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
making  a  promising  member  of  the  dip- 
lomatic service  look  foolish  by  recording 
the  ecstatic  speeches  that  fell  from  him 
during  the  next  twenty  minutes  or  so. 
His  language  was  more  in  accordance 
with  professional  principles  when  be  ar- 
ranged  the  climax  of  his  operations  for 
that  same  evening,  and  assigned  to  Miss 
Ogle  the  part  that  she  was  to  take  in 
bringing  it  about. 

"  But  I  shall  never  dare  I  "  she  declared, 
her  blue  tycs  growing  large  with  dismay. 

"  There  is  really  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
Think  of  the  immense  moral  support  that 
you  will  have  at  your  back.  Mine  —  your 
mother's  —  that  of  your  own  conscience ; 
not  to  mention  that  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things." 

As  the  result  of  this  exhortation,  a  suf- 
ficiently amusing  little  scene  was  enacted 
after  dinner  that  night.  Lord  Shepton, 
notes  io  hand,  had  taken  up  his  position 
as  usual  upon  the  hearth-rug  and  had 
begun  with  bis  customary  exordium  of 
"Now,  Eliinor,  be  very  careful,  if  you 
please,"''when  Miss  Oele,  instead  of  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  table,  marched  up  to 
him  and  returned,  in  a  tremulous  voice, — 

"  I  am  oot  going  to  do  any  copying  this 
evening;  I  am  never  going  to  copy  any 
more.  I  hate  copying —  I  hate  the  great 
peoples  of  antiquity  —  it  would  not  take 
much  to  make  me  hate  those  who  are  per- 
petually talking  about  them  too !  I  was 
born  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  I 
mean  to  live  in  it." 

Having  uttered  these  truly  remarkable 
words,  Miss  Ogle  left  the  room  with  a 
precipitation  more  suggestive  of   terror 


than  of  defiance.  But  Lord  Shepton  was 
too  utterly  dumbfounded  to  take  note  of 
her  demeanor.  He  turned,  with  a  gasp,  to 
Mrs.  Ogle,  and  saw,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  she  was  neither  angry  nor  scandal- 
ized, but  was  smiling  indulgently. 

*'  Poor  Ella  1 "  she  murmured,  "  I  fear 
that  we  have  been  asking  too  much  of  her, 
Lord  Shepton.  I  fear  that  at  her  age  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  love  of 
knowledge  and  culture  which  have  become 
a  second  nature  to  us.  I  must  go  and  tell 
her  that  you  are  not  really  as  indi£Eerent 
to  her  happiness  as  she  imagines." 

And,  with  a  discretion  which  she  might 
not  have  manifested  if  she  had  not  been 
carefully  coached  in  advance,  Mrs.  Ogle 
followed  her  daughter. 

'*  Hubert,*'  said  Lord  Shepton,  in  a  hol- 
low voice,  "  I  have  made  a  mistake." 
Hubert  shrugged  his  shoulders  without 
replying.  '*A  mistake  of  a  most  terrible 
kind,"  repeated  the  old  man,  beginning  to 
pace  to  and  fro  in  great  agitation.  '*  For 
days  past  it  has  been  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  to  me  that  all  my  tastes 
and  habits  accord  with  Mrs.  Ogle's,  not 
with  poor  Eiiinor's.  Worse  than  that,  I 
have  discovered  —  I  cannot  doubt  it  — 
that  I  have  inspired  Mrs.  Ogle  wtth^- 
with  feelings  of  —  of  —  in  short,  with  feel- 
ings of  the  warmest  description.  To  have 
engaged  the  affections  of  both  mother  and 
daughter,  and  to  be  bound  in  honor  to 
marry  the  wrong  one !  Was  ever  man 
placed  in  such  a  situation  ?  " 

"It  is  indeed  a  distressing  situation," 
agreed  Hubert,  without  moving  a  muscle ; 
"and  I  should  not  like  to  be  in  your 
shoes." 

"Well,  but,  Hubert,"  resumed  Lord 
Shepton  eagerly,  "is  the  situation  desper* 
ate  ?  Isn't  there  a  means  of  escape  from 
it?  Poor  EUinor  would  never  be  happy 
with  me,  I  am  convinced  of  that;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  some  younger 
man  —  you,  for  example  —  were  to  come 
forward  in  my  place,  he  might  find  that  it 
was  possible  to  console  her.  She  is  a 
charming,  a  most  charming  girl.  She  has 
great  beauty  of  feature ;  her  character  is 
amiable  and  docile,  and  —  " 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  interrupted  Hubert, 
"it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  Miss 
Ogle's  attractions.  I  am  fully  sensible  of 
them,  and,  as  you  know,  I  am  always 
happy  to  do  you  a  good  turn  when  I  can. 
But  how  could  I  think  of  marrying  a  girl 
who  has  no  fortune  ?  " 

"  If  that  is  your  only  objection,"  cried 
Lord  Shepton,  with  alacrity,  "it  may  be 
overruled.    The  day  that  you  marry  EUi- 
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nor  Ogle,  I  will,  with  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion, settle  upon  you  a  sum  sufficient  to 
produce  2,000/.  a  year.  I  think  that  is  a 
handsome  o£Eer,  Hubert." 

Hubert  thought  so  too.  It  was,  in  fact, 
double  the  amount  that  he  had  fixed  upon 
in  his  own  mind  as  the  price  of  his  com- 
plaisance ;  and  he  replied  with  becoming 
seriousness  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
terms  named,  he  would  do  his  best  to 
console  Miss  Ogle  for  her  disappoint- 
ment. 

Two  days  later,  Mrs.  Mallet,  who  had 
been  made  somewhat  uneasy  by  her  son's 
protracted  silence,  received  the  subjoined 
communication. 

"My  dear  Mother,  — You  may  con- 
gratulate me.  Not  only  have  I  dissuaded 
my  uncle  from  marrying  Miss  Oj{le,  but  I 
am  going  to  marry  her  myself.  Don't  cry 
out;  you  will  have  one  of  the  prettiest 
daughters-in-law  in  England,  and  quite  the 
sweetest.  Also  the  old  gentleman  pro- 
poses to  settle  2,000/.  a  year  upon  us, 
which  is  no  drawback  to  connubial  bliss. 
He,  for  his  part,  is  about  to  lead  her 
mother  to  the  altar.  That  was  unavoid- 
able, and  no  great  harm  will  come  of  it. 
Mrs.  Ogle  is  a  little  vulgar,  but  not  more 
so  than  some  great  ladies  whom  1  could 
name;  nor  are  her  cheeks  at  all  more 
thickly  powdered  than  theirs.  As  she  is 
certainly  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  as  we 
do  not  live  in  patriarchial  times,  my  suc- 
cession to  the  title  is  not  likely  to  be  in- 
terfered with. 

"  Ella  shall  be  introduced  to  you  as  soon 
as  you  are  pleased  to  invite  her  to  your 
house.  I  know  you  will  be  charmed  with 
her,  because  you  have  the  good  taste  of 
which  a  portion  has  been  inherited  by 
**  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  Hubert  Mallet." 

W.  £.   NORRIS. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  CUCKOO. 

The  reluctant  conclusion  of  this  paper 
may,  in  its  own  absurd  way,  appear  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  that  the  cuckoo  is  the 
South  Sea  Islander  of  ornithology,  the 
chartered  libertine  of  the  vales  and  copses. 
It  is  the-feathered  citizen  of  the  wood,  in 
which  it  disdains  to  find  its  home  —  only 
its  summer  lodgings  —  and  which  it  visits 
during  the  fleeting,  if  recurring,  operatic 
season  of  the  Italian  tenore.  In  Ecker- 
mann's  conversations  with  Goethe  will  be 


found  scarcely  all  this,  hot  very  nearly  as 
much.  Goethe  gave  up  as  insoluble  the 
puzzle  of  the  cuckoo's  systematic  invasion 
of  the  little  bird's  nest  whea  it  wants  to 
renew  itself  by  means  of  posterity.  He 
looked  round  in  Weimar,  and  saw  nothing 
like  it  in  the  forests  there ;  he  reflected 
all  through  the  procession  of  vertebrate 
structures  and  there  was  the  same  result. 
It  was  the  sole  loveless  note  among  the 
voices  of  animated  nature  that  seemed  to 
him  to  violate  the  harmonious  ways  and 
methods  by  which  the  conception  of  an 
overruling,  uninvidious  Providence  is  sus- 
tained among  mortals.  It  led  him,  he 
hinted,  to  doubt  the  theory  of  divine  fin- 
ish and  justice ;  else  why  the  laborious 
up-bringing  of  a  creature  by  the  little 
wings  in  the  home  of  a  nest  the  prescrip- 
tive inmates  of  which  perish  according  as 
is  their  mother's  diligence  in  feeding  the 
young  of  a  forsaken  brood  ? 

The  cuckoo  is  not  much  the  subject  of 
observation,  I  take  it,  for  two  reasons: 
the  inhajbitants  of  towns  have  not  the 
chance;  and  those  of  the  country,  who 
have,  pass  it  by  as  a  rule,  as  they  do  too 
many  kindred  phenomena  rich  in  the 
reward  they  bring  to  the  revering  investi- 
gator. The  explanation,  I  should  say,  is 
that  the  time  is  yet  to  come  when  people 
will  avail  themselves  of  those  privileges 
of  contemplation  in  the  solitudes  m'hich, 
once  tasted,  will  not  be  exchanged  for  all 
the  stores  of  art.  It  takes  a  man  a  good 
deal  out  of  himself— his  frantic  poHtics, 
his  feverish  anxieties,  and  his  conflicting 
momentums  —  to  watch  the  habits  of  the 
flashing  cuckoo;  and,  although  the  im» 
pression  about  the  bird  I  have  maturely 
acquired  is  disagreeable  in  excess,  I 
would  not  part  from  the  recollections  I 
have  obtained  of  country  strolls  in  over- 
taking him  for  anything  that  is  at  hand  of 
human  experience.  I  have  Goethe's 
wrench,  and  more ;  but  better  to  be  dis- 
illusionized than  purblind  altogether  to 
all  the  drama  of  the  voiceful  woods. 

It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  began  to 
take  the  cuckoo  seriously;  and,  curiouslv 
enough,  it  was  over  a  line  in  Wordsworth 
that  I  took  fire.  The  cuckoo  was  a  bird 
that  was  **  never  seen,"  said  a  chaffing 
friend;  only  **a  wandering  voice,"  he 
added.  Then  he  went  on  to  remark,  that 
Michael  Bruce's  *«  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo" 
—  the  Bruce  of  Kinesswood,  to  whose 
tomb  Mr.  John  Bright  made  a  pilgrimage 
the  other  year  — did  not  give  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  he  ever  saw  the  cuckoo.  Oo 
reflection,  I  perceived  this  to  be  dogmat- 
ism, and  a  flippant  sort  of  it ;  moreover. 
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that  it  would  be  wrong  to  Wordsworth  to 
take  bis  well-knowo  line  too  literally. 
Wordsworth  mus/  have  seen  the  cuckoo,  I 
reasoned  within  myself;  or  I  never  saw 
Grasmere,  which  I  have  seen  three  times. 
Something  is  wrong,  is  capable  of  expla- 
nation, about  the  *'  never  seen ; "  for  there 
is  a  fulness  of  meaning  in  **  wandering 
voice,"  upon  which,  I  conjectured  at  once, 
a  basis  of  theory  can  be  rested.  The 
cuckoo  calls  when  flying  —  which  many 
have  tgnorantly  denied;  and  the  poet,  if 
he  never  saw  the  bird,  which  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe,  has  in  **  wander- 
ing" used  the  very  word  that  best  applies 
to  its  movements  of  song.  It  wanders 
through  the  heavens  above  the  meres, 
tarns,  and  plains,  and  pipes  from  spur  to 
spur  with  no  staccatoed  abruptness,  as 
when  gipsies  arbitrarily  encamp,  or  as 
when  some  aquatic  bird  takes  to  a  watery 
bog.  It  wanders ;  not  like  the  lark,  which 
goes  straight  up  and  down  from  sward  to 
lift ;  nor  like  the  swallow,  which  would 
be  overwhelming  if  it  sang.  The  "  wan- 
dering "  is  that  of  the  dominating  thought 
of  the  Prophet  in  **  Elijah,"  when  it  does 
not  resemble  that  of  the  hapless  youth  in 
^  Hamlet."  The  retina  of  the  eye  takes 
neither  in ;  but  there  they  both  are  in 
the  circumambient  air  to  the  soul  which 
sees. 

I  resolved  that  I  would  put  all  this,  and 
much  more,  to  the  test  as  soon  as  might 
be.  Very  shortly  after,  indeed,  I  did.  It 
fell  out  in  a  June  afternoon  that  I  laid 
three  cuckoos  at  my  feet  with  binoculars. 
Their  actual  distance  ofiE  was  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards. 
They  occupied  one  side  of  a  hidden  val- 
ley;  I  the  other;  sheep  browsed  between. 
On  their  slope  were  furze  and  broom ;  on 
mine,  pine  and  birch.  They  were  in 
shadow  to  the  afternoon  sun ;  I  was  all 
exposed  to  his  beating  rays.  They  cuck- 
ooed away;  taking  flights,  up  and  down 
and  across,  at  their  eccentric  pleasure. 
•*  Never  seen  "  and  "  wandering  "  voice  ? 
I  said  to  myself.  What  nonsense  I  And 
yet  this  lowland  Scotch  den,  I  remem- 
bered, was  not  remoter  from  the  madding 
crowd  than  Rydal  Mount  was.  What  oc- 
curred ?  A  sort  of  excited  /ri//?,  with  the 
afternoon  tea  thrown  in  by  the  fancy's 
eye.  That,  let  me  say  in  passing,  was 
not  a  vigorous  feat  of  the  fancy's  eye ;  for 
at  the  end  of  my  walking-stick  ice-cool 
water  rose  out  of  a  cup  in  the  grass,  and 
hurried  off,  over  a  bed  of  cresses,  to  the 
eternity  of  ocean  sixteen  miles  away.  A 
little  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the 
laughing  rivulet,  and  a  handful  of  tea  — 


and  how  easy  is  the  labor  of  fancy  !  On 
the  top  of  a'broom  bush,  an  altar  similar 
to  that  before  which  Linnseus  bent  down 
and  worshipped,  one  sat,  the  admired  of 
all  the  admirers,  which  mostly  were  a 
group  of  linnets  numbering  from  ten  to  a 
dozen.  They  fluttered  and  throbbed  about 
the  bush  as  if  in  thrall ;  but  whether  the 
thrall  was  of  fear  or  of  love  I  could  not  tell. 
It  is  ill  getting  at  those  birds'  emotions 
which  do  not  sing;  and,  as  this  tremorous 
throng  was  silent,  I  had  the  whole  world 
of  speculation  from  which  to  spell  out  a 
vague  conjecture.  It  did  not,  however, 
strike  me  to  be  fear  that  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  those  activities  of  wings  between 
the  heaven  s^nd  the  earth  of  this  greatly 
flattered  broom  bush.  The  end  of  them 
was  that  when  the  cuckoo  took  its  flight 
towards  its  mates,  which  were  a  little  far- 
ther up  the  hillsides  among  the  black-faced 
lambs,  the  dance  of  the  small  birds  in  the 
air  was  done.  No  little  bird  followed  or 
attended,  as  is  the  absolute  law  with  some 
reporters  about  the  cuckoo's  habits.  They 
all  remained  stock-still,  lost  to  me  in  their 
own  twigs.  It  appeared  to  me,  about  this, 
that  the  small  birds  strictly  observe  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
cuckoos  just  fare  as  the  foreigner  fares 
when  he  goes  to  Rome.  They  put  up 
with  the  ways  of  the  haunts.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Wales  they  sometimes  are  followed 
by  the  titling, and  sometimes  not;  in  Pat- 
terdale  now  and  again  ;  in  Ross-shire  not 
at  all;  in  Skye  uncertainly.  I  speak  of 
that  which  I  have  seen  since  that  after- 
noon, fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  full-dress 
rehearsal  took  place  in  lovely  Duobog 
Den,  at  the  end  of  my  quizzical  binocu- 
lars. 

That  leads  at  once  to  the  remark  that 
the  cuckoo  is  not  a  shy  bird.  In  his  own 
residential  settlement  he  makes  you  very 
welcome.  The  exceedingly  commonplace 
blue-rock  pigeon  is  a  customer  much  more 
difficult  to  get  at  than  the  cuckoo.  At  him 
you  cannot  get  at  all,  unless  by  circum- 
vention. It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  law 
that  ought  to  be  paramount  in  rustic  re- 
treats that,  were  it  not  for  his  delicious 
*'croodle*'  and  his  mournful  monologue 
about  love,  the  cushat  should  be  extermi- 
nated. One  instance  of  the  cuckoo's  com- 
parative domesticity  fell  into  my  lot,  a  few 
Mays  ago,  in  Llanberis,  North  Wales. 
A  group  of  us  Scotchmen  were  seeing 
whether  the  Llanberis  Pass  beats  Glencoe 
in  savagery.  We  arrived  late  at  night, 
and  cuckoos  had  not  come  into  the  cur- 
rency of  our  thoughts.  But  next  morning 
at  seven,  into  my  bedroom  came  the  ser- 
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vant  with  the  prefatory  cofiEee  and  the 
droll  exclamation :  — 

**  £h  !  but  this  is  a  heavenly  land  1 " 

"  What's  up  now,  Rennie  ? '' 

•*  What  dae  ye  think,  sir  ?  There's  been 
a  cuckoo  whustlin'  a'  this  mornin'  in  the 
tree  behin'  the  hoose  sin*  five  o'clock.'* 

As  much  as  this  was  in  full  consonance 
with  my  own  impression,  for  I  either  had 
dreamed  or  had  actually  heard  that  the 
cuckoo  was  as  near  the  bed  on  which  I 
lay  as  the  tree  outside  of  the  window. 
Now,  Llanberis  is  not  the  Strand  exactly. 
It  is  a  street  of  parallel  rows  of  houses 
suddenly  brought  up  on  its  haunches  at 
one  end,  as  if  perfectly  willing,  in  a  sort  of 
shudder,  to  take  for  granted  the  gloomy 
recesses  of  its  world-famous  pass.  The 
incident  was  new  and  strange  to  me  at  the 
time ;  and  I  own  that  I  thought  more  of  it 
than  of  Snowdon,  up  which  I  walked  that 
very  forenoon.  I  had  never  heard,  and 
have  not  since  heard,  a  cuckoo  so  near  a 
chimney  in  operation  ;  although,  as  I  shall 
show  presently,  it  takes  more  kindly  to 
the  abodes  of  men  than  hitherto  it  has  got 
credit  for.  Nor  is  it  in  any  inordinate 
degree  afraid  of  human  folk.  It  will  even 
suffer  itself  to  be  chased.  A  case  in  point 
befell  myself  in  the  Rob  Roy  country  the 
year  after  that  of  the  Llanberis  visit. 

South-west  of  the  clachan  of  Aberfoyle 
—  disfigured  now  by  a  railway  station,  and 
lost  to  romance  in  a  group  of  palatial 
villas  —  is  the  pipe-track  of  Loch  Katrine 
waterworks  on  their  stately  march  to  Glas- 
gow. It  is  a  bleakish  region;  the  geo- 
logical  feature  of  it  the  boulders  of  the 
glacial  age.  Sauntering  along  the  sheep- 
walk  one  afternoon,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  I  espied  a  bird  on  one  of  the 
boulders,  between  which  and  ourselves 
was  a  weed-covered  patch  of  peaty  mo- 
rass. A  fieldfare?  No.  A  lark?  Ab- 
surd. A  new  species?  We'll  see.  So, 
a  stone  having  been  flung  at  the  creature, 
whatever  it  was  going  to  turn  out  to  be, 
the  bird  rose  a  foot  or  two,  sang  out 
"Cuckoo!"  and  alighted  on  another 
boulder  five  yards  farther  away.  This 
was  tantalizing.  I  advanced.  •  Presto ! 
Two  rose  and  called  out  "  Cuckoo !  *'  re- 
treating before  me  as  I  still  pursued ;  the 
two  disputing  their  territory  boulder  by 
boulder  in  the  raillery  of  their  ethereal 
monotone;  I  vainly  essaying  to  frighten 
them  by  my  rhetorics  and  persiflage  and 
badly  aimed  patches  of  wet  peat. 

"  A  marriage  joy  hereabouts  to-night,*' 
I  said  to  my  entirely  transported  compan- 
ion from  the  adjacent  city. 

**Yes,*'  be  replied.    "Tbae  lads  were 


jist  lauchin'  at  ye ;  but  dear  bless  me !  ^ 
wha  ever  heard  o*  cuckoos  singio'  on  the 
wing  afore,  or  saw  them  sae  tame  ?  Tbey 
wudna'jgang  awa'  frae  ye,  nae  mair  than 
spuigs  [sparrows]." 

But  let  us  gather  instruction  as  we  go 
along.  Shakespeare,  who  has  passed 
nothing,  mentions  the  hedge-sparrow  as  a 
special  victim  of  the  cuckoo's  undesirable 
patronage.  I  have  never  been  in  Shake- 
speare's country — to  my  sorrow;  but  I 
should  judge,  from  this  allusion  of  his  to 
the  hedge-sparrow,  that  it  is  a  land  of 
hedgerows.  Where  we  stood  just  now 
there  is  no  hedge,  nor  anything  of  the 
shrub  or  fence  by  it,  within  the  scream  of 
a  locomotive's  whistle.  That  the  hedge- 
sparrow  is  the  only  victim  to  the  luckless, 
murderous  delegation,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Highland  shepherds  assure  me  that 
the  cuckoo,  perfectly  unscrupulous,  is  also 
perfectly  indifferent;  that  it  lays  its  egg 
in  whatever  small  bird's  nest  it  can  find  in 
any  bush.  But  it  draws  the  line,  it  seems, 
at  a  bush,  or  at  a  nest  in  a  hole  in  the  face 
of  a  rock.  The  robin  thus  escapes  the 
dreadful  summons  to  rear  the  cuckoo's 
progeny  at  the  expense  of  its  own ;  for  the 
robin  builds  among  the  delicacies  and  the 
secrecies  of  the  ground.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  stayed  on  the  island  of  Colon- 
say  for  fifteen'years,  tells  me  that  for  the 
greater  portion  of  that  period  he  watched 
the  cuckoo,  and  that  he  has  found  its 
young  in  nests  in  holes  of  rocks  and  walls 
so  small,  in  several  instances,  that  the 
cuckoo  itself  could  not  possibly  have  got 
into  them.  How,  then,  did  the  eggs  get 
into  the  nests?  The  answer  was  remark- 
able. The  eggs,  having  first  been  laid  on 
the  ground,  were  within  their  bills  carried 
by  the  cuckoos  themselves  into  the  nests 
in  the  holes.  About  that  my  informant 
was  clear;  and  he  is  also  equally  so  that 
the  cuckoo  is  a  foul,  slobbering,  and  un- 
fair eater.  It  is  in  his  knowledge,  my 
friend  says,  that  the  cuckoo  fares,  when  it 
can  get  them,  on  the  eggs  of  other  birds. 
As  I  mentioned  my  conclusion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  so  here  again  it  is 
in  the  middle  of  it,  with  a  further  word. 
Although  observers  whom  I  highly  respect 
question  my  generalization,  1  myself  be- 
lieve that  wherever  the  starling  is  in  the 
ascendant  the  lark  is  scarce;  while  the 
places  where  you  are  sure  to  alight  on 
the  cuckoo  have  skies  that  are  drearily 
empty  of  the  lark's  peerless  strain,  i 
wish  I  could  disbelieve  the  accusation  of 
voracity  thus  charged  to  the  character  of 
the  cuckoo ;  but  Colonsay,  where  I  hardly 
expected  to  hear  of  it  as  at  one  of  its  babi- 
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tats,  is  extremely  favorable  to  this  kind  of 
close  observation;  and  my  informant,  I 
happen  to  know,  is  an  unimaginative  field 
naturalist.  This  is  a  story  at  second 
baod,  to  be  sure;  but  he  told  me  of  a 
yoQog  acquaintance  of  his  in  Yorkshire, 
who  saw  the  la^ing^  of  the  egg  and  the 
carrying  of  it  off  the  ground  into  the  nest, 
aod  who  has  reasons  of  his  own,  he  added, 
for  also  believing  in  the  predatory  habits 
of  the  bird  whose  life  is  all  song  and  sum* 
mer — all  selfish  take  and  no  sacrificial 
^ive,  as  regards  the  striving  and  the  cry- 
ing that  are  in  all  the  processes  of  living. 
Let  it  be  added  here,  as  regards  Words- 
worth's famous  lines,  — 

^  The  cuckoo  bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides, 

that  my  friend  was  able  to  tell  me  that  he 
has  heard  the  cuckoo  on  the  remote  island 
of  St.  Kilda. 

Harlcing  back  to  Llanberis,  I  can  hardly 
tell  that  anything  out  of  the  way  occurred 
in  what  I  perceived  of  the  cuckoo.  When 
one  has  ascended  Snowdon,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  walk  round  the  trifling  hill.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can 
make  a  work  or  an  ado  about  it.  You  are 
never  off  made  roads,  and,  therefore  can- 
not go  wrong  on  the  top  or  the  bottom  of 
it;  notwithstanding  which,  mine  host,  the 
little  Welshman,  stared  at  us  when  we 
descended  as  if  fresh  from  some  Horeb. 
The  courteous  beholder  of  the  feat-doers 
observed  that  he  had  been  on  the  top  of 
Snowdon  thirty-five  years  before,  when 
he  was  a  boy.  The  long  ago  and  the  im* 
aginarily  tremendous  were  now  dwelling 
together  among  his  reflections ;  and  thus, 
in  the  little  man's  gaze,  we  were  heroes 
from  the  north,  Thors  and  Odins  nobly 
maintaining  the  myths  from  the  far-away 
land  of  the  Merry  Morris-dancers. 

It  was  between  Beddgelert  and  Capel 
Carig  that  the  cuckoo  grew  common. 
Now  one  in  its  flight  would  be  seen,  with 
the  little  bird  following,  darting  and  swerv- 
ing and  undulating,  as  if  it  were  the  mimic 
or  the  shadow  of  the  preceding  wing. 
Anon,  through  the  glade  or  the  open 
space  the  vision  would  flit  across  the  gaze 
alone,  as  if  the  neighborhood  had  spent 
all  its  small  birds  in  the  remorseless  €n» 
tourage.  Although  this  companionship  is 
not  invariable,  you  cannot  look  too  closely 
at  it  for  its  supreme  grace.  It  is  but  a 
glance  you  get  of  it ;  but,  even  so,  it  is 
the  wonder  of  nature  among  the  flight  of 
birds.  The  only  thing  to  compare  with  it 
is  a  fox-hound  on  the  trail  of  its  quarry. 


Standing,  some  months  ago,  on  the  top  of 
a  monument  on  a  bill,  I  witnessed  the 
drawing  of  a  covert  by  a  pack.  It  turned 
out  that  there  was  not  a  fox  in  the  wood, 
but  only  a  roe-deer  fawn.  One  of  the 
hounds  got  on  the  scent  of  it,  and  for  full 
three  minutes  there  was  pursuit.  The 
timid  fawn,  strange  to  the  noise,  ran  pal- 
pitatingly through  the  wood,  now  and 
again  stopping  to  hearken,  and  always 
resuming  as  the  deep  bay  of  the  hound 
drew  nigh.  Every  devious  curve  in  its 
progress  that  it  took,  the  hound  took,  get- 
ting regularly  into  *'  check  "  where  the 
deer  had  stood  listening,  then  going  on  in 
the  full  assurance  of  unerring  instinct.  It 
was  the  small  bird  and  the  cuckoo  all  over 
again,  their  jerks  and  swerves  and  undula- 
tions in  the  air  representing  the  devious 
running  helter-skelter  of  fawn  and  hound 
in  the  wood  below.  At  Capel  Curig  I 
parted  company  from  the  cuckoo,  but  not 
from  the  rule  that  the  people  in  the  dis- 
trict where  they  are  to  be  found  bestow 
little  heed  on  them.  In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  the  ghillie  and  the  shepherd, 
whose  faces  always  seem  to  me  incapable 
of  any  compromise  between  a  smile  and  a 
sulk,  are  seldom  able  to  enter  into  your 
inquiries  about  the  cuckoo  in  the  spirit  in 
which,  you  are  aware,  they  are  made. 
What  they  do  say  is  either  a  few  words 
of  universal  acquiescence  in  the  sugges- 
tions of  your  modest  experience,  or  it  par- 
takes of  the  evasive,  which  is  worse  than 
downright  repulse  and  rebuff.  For  one 
thing,  with  these  ghillies  and  shepherds 
cuckoos  are  familiar  as  the  pasturing  fam- 
ily cow,  which  by  use  and  wont  has  been 
expatriated  from  the  regions  of  natural 
history;  and  they  have  no  time,  if  we 
please,  for  the  palavers  of  strangers  about 
the  commonplace  cuckoo. 

The  most  noted  case  of  familiarity 
breeding  contempt  in  the  bosom  of  the 
cuckoos  that  has  come  into  the  line  of  my 
investigation  happened  a  few  years  ago  in 
that  county  of  the  Gillanders,  Ross-shire. 
I  was  staying  a  week  at  Auchinault,  on 
the  Dingwall  and  Skve  railway.  Auchi- 
nault is  comprised  of  a  little  dowdy  inn, 
a  railway  station,  a  cow-byre,  and  a  ewe- 
bucht;  the  ewe-bucht  of  old  grass,  fenced 
with  a  dry-stone  whindyke,  leaning  itself, 
in  misplaced  trust,  on  the  lye  of  the  rail- 
way station.  The  Kilmarnock  bonnet  of 
the  period  would  very  nearly  cover  this 
outlined  frame  of  things,  so  dapper  and 
unique  is  it.  From  the  pine-clad  height 
above,  on  the  gentle  rise  of  which  is  an 
ancient  graveyard,  defenceless  to  foot- 
steps, the  cuckoos  would  come  to  the 
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ewe-bucht,  half-a-dozeo  of  them  at  a  time, 
and  call  out  their  ineffable  monotones  to 
the  answering  echoes,  just  as  the  mood 
was.  On  the  cross-beam  in  the  middle 
of  the  old  grass-plot,  used  in  the  sheefv 
shearing  time  for  suspending  fleeces,  the 
cuckoos  would  sit  undisturbed,  although 
twenty  yards  away  a  train  was  shunting 
or  a  truck  of  coals  was  being  rolled  into 
the  siding  from  the  train  just  departed. 
The  ascription  of  romance,  or  of  anything 
ideal,  to  the  dash  and  peck  and  chirp  of 
the  home-staying  sparrow  has,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  not  yet  been  made ;  and  so,  as 
I  lazily  reclined  on  the  shoulder  of  an 
adjacent  slope,  regarding  the  audacities 
of  the  cuckoos,  I  pondered  on  their  una- 
bashed behaviors  in  the  ewe-bucht  beside 
the  inattentive  railway  porter,  deeply  en- 
grossed, perchance,  with  traffic  returns, 
or  with  the  final  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  and  contrasted  it  with  that  dream 
about  them  which  is  a  purple  hemisphere 
in  the  realms  of  fancy  that  the  bulk  of 
folk  have  created,  in  their  splendid  good- 
ness, as  the  cuckoo*s  ethereal  home. 

The  geographical  distances  between 
Auchinault  and  Dunvegan,  in  Skye,  and 
between  Glengyle  at  the  top  of  Loch  Ka- 
trine and  Loch  Maree,  are  long;  but  I 
have  done  a  good  deal  inside  of  those 
expanses  to  find  out  the  law  governing 
the  distribution  of  the  cuckoo.  I  own, 
however,  that  I  have  made  little  of  it.  I 
was  unfortunate  at  Glengyle  in  not  seeing 
a  single  cuckoo,  although  the  bird  was  to 
be  heard  calling  to  roe  on  a  yew-tree  a 
few  yards  away  from  the  bed  where  first 
Scott's  Gregarach  saw  the  light.  It  was 
much  the  same  up  in  Skye,  where,  during 
the  week  I  was  in  it,  there  were  a  couple 
of  deluges  going  on  —  one  above  and  one 
below  —  with  the  cold  blast  screaming 
down  the  glens,  and  round  the  eddies,  for 
skates  and  curling-stones.  It  was  early 
morning  when,  coming  down  the  Mac- 
Donald  country  from  Sligichan  to  Broad- 
ford,  I  saw  two  making,  it  seemed  to  me, 
as  much  fuss  in  the  air  as  they  could  to 
keep  themselves  warm,  as  when  frozen- 
out  operatives  flap  their  arms  from  pinch- 
ing cold.  One  had  its  twittering  mimic 
in  the  attendant  titlark;  the  other  by  its 
loneliness  gave  a  further  bad  cheer  to  the 
desolations  of  my  sodden  trudge.  A  herd 
of  red  deer  low  down  from  the  road,  in  a 
bed  of  tall  fern,  I  remember,  was  the  sole 
compensation  to  me  in  a  scene  that  was 
very  melancholy  and  for  the  aim  of  my 
visit  entirely  wasted.  Nor  have  1  got 
any  assistance  in  the  Loch  Awe  region ; 
for  thence  to  Tyndrum  my  eagerly  used 


eyes  and  ears  frankly  confessed  them- 
selves on  the  spot  that  they  had  been  of 
no  use  to  roe,  in  accordance  with  the  ster- 
ile luck  of  my  life.  It  does  not  matter; 
for  I  went  forth  with  an  impression  which, 
if  it  has  been  unconfirmed,  has  not  been 
disturbed.  The  cuckoo  comes  back  to 
the  place  it  was  bred  and  born  io.  As 
much  as  that  is  known  of  the  salmon,  and 
the  fox  itself  lives  inside  of  a  circle.  It 
applies  also  to  the  plover,  which  assigns 
to  itself  a  sphere  in  the  land,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  laborers'  allotments  and  farmers* 
leases.  It  has  its  march  fences  beyond 
which  it  will  not  go,  except  for  the  mo- 
mentary frolic  that  comes  from  shy  curi- 
osity. In  south  Uist,  which  is  treeless, 
with  only  gnarled  and  undulating  rock, 
the  blackbirds  pipe  their  love-trills,  as  if 
within  the  cosiest  spruce  copse.  This 
law  of  life,  in  virtue  of  usage,  is  every- 
where among  birds.  I  lately  spent  a 
forenoon  driving  the  family  ducks  to  an 
ice-pond ;  but  they  escaped  into  the  shrub- 
bery. They  had  never  been  in  water,  and 
they  were  too  old  to  be  compelled  by  en- 
tering it  to  become  aquatic.  In  the  county 
where  I  reside,  I  know  a  swamp  of  lank 
reeds,  with  a  close-set  thicket  of  spruce 
in  it,  which  is  in  the  direct  line  of  travel 
between  two  oceans  a  hundred  miles  apart, 
and  where  you  are  sure  in  their  migratory 
season  to  find  the  wild  duck  and  the  her- 
on. As  plain  to  me  as  is  the  swamp  it- 
self, is  the  hereditary  gratitude  of  these 
great  birds  for  the  bog's  continuing  the 
refreshments  of  the  olden  time  to  the 
newer  and  the  always  unending  passers- 
by.  As  visible  to  me  as  is  the  centipede 
on  that  tree  root,  is  the  signboard  of 
the  Duck  and  the  Drake  displayed  aloft 
by  the  plough*gate  which  conducts  from 
the  swamp  to  the  cot-house,  and  on  which 
is  the  ancient  legend,  **  Leisure  here  aod 
grub  for  all  Shore-going  Wings."  This 
thought  of  government  by  heredity  aod 
habit,  however,  is  fanciful  as  a  rule.  It 
is  inexpressibly  sad,  as  illustrating  this 
truth,  to  report  that  the  kingfisher  is  oo 
longer  among  the  streams  where  I  iodig* 
nantly  reside.  1  only  am  aware  of  ooe 
place  within  a  range  of  forty  miles  where, 
I  believe,  he  still  fondly  lingers.  For- 
tunately, the  cuckoo  has  not  as  yet  hit  the 
taste  of  empty-headed  women  as  deco- 
ration for  their  meretricious  headgears. 
He  is  still  sacred  to  the  fowling-piece,  aod 
enjoys  the  privileged  life  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  abolished  in  the  snaring  of 
the  larks.  A  rural  air  soagless  by  reason 
of  depraved  and  fantastic  gourmets  is,  io 
France,  a  terrible  bat  a  just  devastation. 
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It  is  patoful  to  add  that  a  similar  caprice 
is  stealiog  over  the  gastronomies  and  the 
bead-pieces  of  our  owd  people;  for,  the 
CQckoo  excepted,  the  command  has  gone 
forth  to  kill  indiscriminately.  My  view 
about  this  law  of  bird  distribution  is  neces- 
sarily a  guess;  in  connection  with  which 
let  me  offer  a  suggestion.  Lighthouse* 
keepers,  if  they  were  a  little  instructed 
about  migratory  birds,  could  pour  a  flood 
of  knowledge  on  those  movements  of 
theirs  which  are  at  present  so  obscure. 
At  the  bases  of  these  beacon-shafts  in  the 
raid-oceans  are  constantly  to  be  found 
materials  for  the  ornithological  observer, 
which,  if  utilized,  would  indicate  the  goals, 
the  times,  and  the  seasons,  of  these  light- 
wrecked  unfortunates  dashing  themselves 
on  unexpected  masonry  while  in  search 
of  the  eternal  summer,  denied  to  farther- 
seeing  mortals. 

I  now  recount  a  little  adventure  that  a 
few  years  ago  brought  me  into  closer  in- 
timacy with  the  cuckoo  than  had  ever 
entered  into  my  dream.  Auchnasheen  is 
the  place  for  a  choice  of  exits  by  the  man 
who  is  going  to  the  end  of  the  universe, 
if  he  would  in  any  event  see  the  best  of  it 
before  finally  quitting  it.  West  from  it, 
towards  Strome  Ferry,  is  most  certaiply 
the  loveliest  railway  drive  in  the  High- 
lands. You  cannot  get  advance,  for 
curves  and  ups  and  downs ;  nor  would  you 
if  you  could.  The  fragrant  air  lulls  the 
senses  into  resignation  and  wordless  rap- 
ture. What  in  other  scenes  would  be 
named  the  straining  puffs  of  the  toiling 
locomotive  over  hill  and  dale  is  here  its 
plaintive  sighing  that  it  has  to  go  on  at 
all.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  station,  its 
shadow  almost  darkening  the  platform,  is 
the  old  castle,  which,  in  my  mind,  claims 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  abode  for  a 
while  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  •<  Wizard's  Son." 
You  approach  Loch  Maree  very  much  as 
you  do  Grasmere  from  Dunmail  Raise. 
There  is  the  ribbon  of  creamy  road  before 
you,  and  the  Mediterranean  blue  at  the  end 
of  it.  As  you  reach  the  flat  in  both  cases 
the  pace  is  apt  to  get  into  that  of  over  ten 
miles  an  hour,  heedless  altogether  about 
the  reserve  force  that  is  needed  for  the 
trot  up  the  avenue.  Approaching  Kin- 
lochewe  in  this  fashion,  I  saw  something 
flutter  in  the  runnel  of  the  road  at  the 
base  of  a  bank  of  forget-me-nots,  emerald 
sorrel,  and  dripping  moss.  On  retracing 
the  distance  the  wheels  had  overrun,  I 
found  a  palpitating  cuckoo.  Its  under  bill 
was  a  little  awry;  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  blood  about  its  mouth ;  and  the  front 
of  its  left  wing  appeared  to  be  sore  and 


maimed.  It  tried  to  fly,  but  could  not; 
and  so  it  became  my  throbbing  captive. 
The  explanation  of  its  misadventure  was 
obviously  this.  In  flying  between  the 
tawny  Torridon  range  and  the  majestic 
Ben  Slioch,  who  had  clothed  himself  with 
the  apparel  of  the  midday  sunlight,  it  had 
taken  no  account  of  the  single  telegraph- 
wire  notifying  to  the  tourist  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  him  to  be  lost  in  space. 
In  the  hand  as  in  the  air  the  cuckoo  is 
grace  incarnate.  A  blue  all  pallor  is  the 
color  of  the  down  on  its  breast,  as  if  it 
would  partly  share  the  wanness  which  the 
sky  sometimes  puts  on  when  inwardly 
troubled  with  the  news  of  needless  rain, 
and  the  tint  of  the  lichen  which,  like  itself, 
is  in  the  perpetual  joy  of  a  native  home. 
Towards  the  throat  goes  that  crescendo 
of  brown  specks  which  the  cuckoo,  with 
the  thrush,  wears  like  a  muffler ;  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  pale  blue  down 
and  the  speckled  muffler  suggesting  the 
red  which  the  robin  wears  above  his  neu- 
tral and  receding  mauve.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  cuckoo,  however, 
is  the  scythe  curve  of  his  large  quill 
feathers.  This  it  is  which  gives  to  its 
movement  in  flight  that  buoyant  sweep 
which  may  be  called  the  flight  of  poetry, 
which  at  once  settles  all  disputes  about 
whether  the  cuckoo,  perchance,  may  be 
a  sparrow-hawk,  the  bird  nearest  in  like* 
ness  to  it,  but  only  in  a  superficial  way, 
for  the  cuckoo  lays  itself  with  a  softer 
compassion  on  the  laboring  air.  Elated 
with  my  find,  I  addressed  friend  Hornby 
when  I  reached  his  hotel,  with,  I  am  afraid, 
a  little  unwarranted  familiarity. 

**  You  had  the  queen  in  your  hotel  last 
year,  Mr.  Hornby?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  may  God  bless  her." 
"  Amen.     But  had  you  ever  a  cuckoo  in 
your  hotel  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  never.  Well,  I  declare !  " 
Whereupon  ensued  a  good  deal  of  fuss 
and  excitement  and  coddling  about  that 
cuckoo.  The  end  of  it  was  that  I  took  it 
back  to  Auchinault  through  a  series  of 
consultations  with  all  on  the  road  who 
looked  like  shepherds  ^nd  gamekeepers. 
But  barren,  though  various  were  all  their 
pharmacies ;  because  —  I  was  sure  of  it  — 
they  entered  neither  into  the  spirit  of  my- 
self nor  into  that  of  the  cuckoo.  Next 
morning  I  suddenly  remembered,  before 
breakfast,  that  blood  is  thicker  than  wa- 
ter; and  that  probably  there  was  a  cuckoo 
in  medical  practice,  or  a  mother  with  a 
little  love  to  spare ;  maybe  a  friend  or 
brother  to  help,  among  these  cuckoos  in 
the  ewe-bucht.     In  the  notion  that  they 
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might  share  their  repasts  with  it,  even  if 
their  mediciaer  fellow  was  off  gallivanting 
in  the  deer  forest,  I  took  it  to  a  gentle 
knoll  in  the  old  grass-plot,  where,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  be,  unlike  Wolsey,  naked  to 
the  gaze  of  its  friends.  I  never  saw  it 
again.  Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  elapsed 
over  breakfast  before  I  was  whistling  to 
sheer  vacancy  in  the  extremity  of  lament. 
Whether  the  cuckoos  had  carried  it  into 
some  home  among  their  leafy  refuges,  and 
as  near  to  heaven,  I  trusted,  as  they  could, 
or  whether  some  vile  weasel  had  made  a 
tragedy  of  my  foundling,  I  never  knew. 
Certain  I  am  it  was  itself  unable  to  hop 
into  any  cranny  of  the  dry  dyke,  unless  on 
the  supposition  that  it  had  deceived  me 
for  a  day  and  a  night,  which  I  will  never 
believe.  As  it  had  too  far  to  go  to  hide 
with  what  strength  I  thought  it  had  left,  I 
trusted  that  with  it  in  the  reunion  with  its 
kindred  all  was  well  as  the  end  of  its  car- 
riage drive  with  roe. 

Finally,  let  the  two  of  us  part  in  peace 
as  thus :  — 

O  bounty  without  measure  I    While  the  grace 
Of  Heaven  doth  in  such  wise,  from  humblest 
springs. 
Pour  pleasure  forth,  and  solaces  that  trace 

A  mazy  course  along  familiar  things, 
Well  may  our  hearts  have  faith  that  blessings 
come, 
Streaming  from  founts  along  the  starry  sky. 
With  angels,  when  their  own  untroublecl  home 

They  leave,  and  speed  on  nightly  embassy 
To  visit  earthly  chambers  —  and  for  whom  ? 
Yea,  both  for  souls  who  God's  forbearance 

try, 
And  those  that  seek  His  help,  and  for  His 
mercy  sigh. 

William  Hodgson. 


From  The  Forttughtly  Review. 
ARTIST    LIFE    IN    ROME,    PAST    AND 
PRESENT. 

Thackeray  in  his**Newcomes,"  touch- 
ing with  graphic  pencil  the  congenial  stu- 
dio life  in  Rome  of  former  days,  says, 
'*  When  Clive  Newcome  comes  to  be  old  " 
—  and  here,  it  may  be  presumed,  personal 
reminiscence  moved  his  pen  —  **he  will 
remember  his  Roman  days  as  amongst  the 
happiest  which  fate  ever  awarded  him." 
Goethe,  too,  dwelt  upon  that  part  of  his 
life  when  he  sojourned  in  the  ancient  city 
as  the  holiday  of  his  existence,  and  is 
reported  to  have  said,  in  his  conversations 
with  Eckermann,  **  Compared  with  my  sit- 
uation at  Rome,  I  have  never  since  felt 
.  real  gladness.**    To  realize  these  condi- 


tions of  feeling  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
charm  of  its  intoxication  must  have  beea 
experienced.  Although  the  old  light  still 
lingers  in  the  dim  corners  of  its  naurow 
streets  and  ancestral  palaces  —  such  of 
them  as  remain  — one  must  have  dwelt 
within  its  walls  in  past  days  in  order  fully 
to  appreciate  that  strange  fascinatioo 
which  took  hold  upon  these  writers,  and 
which  has  not  infrequently  held  those  who 
had  come  to  it  for  a  visit  of  a  week  or  two, 
till  the  stronger  arm  of  death  has  laid  them 
asleep  beneath  the  cypresses  that  shade 
the  tomb  of  the  brother  poets,  whose 
verses  yet  fill  our  hearts  with  an  entranc- 
ing sweetness.  Even  here  in  sober  mo- 
ments the  softer  nature  loves  to  rouse  and 
brood,  and,  lulled  by  the  distant  sounds 
of  the  city  and  the  song-bird's  melody, 
fancy  the  cold  pillow  less  hard  and  lonely, 
**  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death,"  soothed 
by  the  alternations  of  silence  and  repoae 
in  this  tranquil  spot. 

Very  fast  the  former  medisval  charac* 
ter  of  the  city  is  being  obliterated.  Street 
after  street  is  rebuilt  in  the  newest  and 
most  monotonous  fashion.  Stuccoed 
fronts  and  loaded  window-frames  are  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  picturesque  quaint- 
ne^  of  its  demolished  buildings.  Some 
of  its  most  interesting  churches  are  el- 
bowed almost  out  of  existence  by  the  tide 
of  modern  life.  The  open  loggia,  with  its 
pots  of  flowers  and  green  trellises,  is 
quickly  vanishing;  the  numerous  gardens 
of  former  years,  through  the  gateways  of 
which  might  be  seen  an  old  world  mossy 
fountain  between  trees  of  yellow  lemon 
and  golden  orange  glowing  amidst  the 
dark  foliage,  festoons  of  the  thickly  flow- 
ered banksia  overflowing  the  walls,  are 
now  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Its 
ancient  villas  are  being  mapped  out  into 
building-lots;  all  is  fast  changing. 

Not  to  dwell,  however,  on  these  changes 
—  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  while  to  do 
so  —  memory  points  to  more  congenial 
times  and  surroundings;  and  it  is  chiefly 
with  these  that  I  purpose  to  occupy  the 
reader's  attention  for  a  few  moments  from 
the  weight  of  graver  matters. 

Twenty  years  may  be  looked  opon  in 
these  days  of  hurried  living  as  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  a  lifetime.  Twenty 
years  in  Rome  have  seen  the  changes  of 
almost  fifty  years  in  England ;  the  changes 
from  an  old  world  to  a  new  one.  Twenty 
years  ago  Rome  for  the  artist  was  as  a 
quiet  nook  in  the  world  wherein  he  might 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  both  town  and 
country.  Even  in  its  busier  streets  he 
I  might  have  planted  his  easel,  and  beyond 
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the  cariosity  of  a  few  loiterers  be  woald 
not  have  been  molested.  His  lod^ioji^,  too, 
if  not  luxurious,  would  have  been  cheap, 
clean,  and  comfortable,  quite  without  the 
din^iness  of  a  north  European  town.  He 
would  have  found  his  homely  quarters  in 
some  old  and  ramblini;  house  up  many 
flifrhts  of  stairs,  through  passages  parti- 
tioned off  from  rooms  which,  with  the 
strange  characteristics  of  Roman  house 
architecture,  were  only  to  be  entered  each 
from  the  other  unless  by  special  adapta* 
tion.  Once  in  bis  nest,  he  would  probably 
have  overlooked  a  cheerful  garden,  a 
quaint  ^or/^  with  a  gurgling  fountain  to 
which  noisy  cans  were  let  down  from  the 
surrounding  windows  by  guiding  wires 
and  hoisted  up,  splashing  and  clanking, 
by  means  of  creaking  pulleys ;  or  perhaps 
a  more  extended  view  would  have  glad- 
dened him,  companion  of  the  dawn  and 
sunset,  some  portion  of  the  network  of  the 
city  spread  beneath  him  with  the  glimpse 
of  a  spectral  dome  in  the  distance.  The 
early  Angelas  rung  oat  from  a  neighbor- 
ing campanile  would  have  waked  him 
before  the  day,  but  only  that  he  might 
remember  he  was  in  Rome  and  sleep  the 
more  soundly  for  the  waking.  For  his 
meals  —  they  were  rarely  to  be  had  in  the 
house  — he  would  have  found  out  some 
old-fashioned  trattoria^  not  easily  discov- 
ered by  the  chance  stranger,  haunt  of 
friendly  and  congenial  souls  of  a  like  fra- 
ternity. If  the  weather  were  sufficiently 
warm  his  table  might  have  been  spread  in 
a  back  garden  l^neath  the  shelter  of 
screening  vines.  Here  he  would  have 
sipped  his  Velletri  or  Marino,  or  if  more 
luxuriously  inclined,  his  est-est,  the  pride 
of  Monte  Fiascone,  and  have  smoked  his 
ridiculously  cheap  and  not  too  good  cigar 
with  the  roost  perfect  satisfaction.  His 
breakfast  would  always  have  been  taken 
at  the  Caff^  Greco,  that  ancient  resort  of 
the  artists  and  literati  of  all  countries. 
Here  he  would  have  seen,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  if  he  had  gone  at  a  suffi- 
ciently early  hour,  a  man  of  spare  form 
and  figure,  rather  below  the  average 
height.  His  head  was  finely  modelled, 
the  features  showing  a  certain  severity 
of  line.  He  rarely  laughed,  but  there 
always  seemed  to  be  a  keen  sense  of 
dry  humor  underlying  his  seriousness 
of  deportment.  This  was  John  Gibson, 
the  sculptor.  His  sayings  were  senten- 
tious and  incisive,  but  were  always  given 
in  the  quietest  of  tones.  Particularly  did 
he  delight,  with  the  authority  of  a  vet- 
eran, to  lecture  young  painters  and  sculp* 
tors  on  the  advantages  of  early  rising; 


and  woe  to  the  protigi  or  young  practi- 
tioner who  only  called  for  his  coffee  as  he 
was  finishing  his  own.  In  his  department 
his  sway  was  absolute.  But,  alas!  for 
human  greatness.  I  am  afraid  he  is  now 
being  fast  forgotten,  for  all  his  ambitious 
aims  and  his  really  fine-spirited  works. 
How  many  are  there  now  of  the  thousands 
who  crowd  the  annual  exhibitions  at  Bur- 
lington House  who  climb  the  narrower 
staircase  to  the  rooms  where  his  beloved 
works  are  stored  ?  Begrimed  by  the  smoke 
of  a  London  atmosphere  in  their  unre- 
garded solitude,  the  delicate  marbles  which 
almost  seemed  to  hold  the  life-blood  be- 
neath their  immaculate  surface  untainted 
in  the  light  and  ether  of  Rome  (and  per- 
haps even  their  artistic  surroundings  did 
something  for  them),  now  wear  the  forlorn 
aspect  of  neglected  and  deserted  children, 
their  beauty  hardly  discerned  in  the  cold 
and  indifferent  city  wherein  they  have 
have  found  their  uncongenial  home.  To 
return  to  the  man.  Many  an  evening  at 
the  twilight  hour  have  I  sat  in  his  studio 
listening  to  his  quaint  stories,  interspersed 
with  autobiographical  incidents  from  his 
early  life.  These  were  told  in  so  original 
a  manner  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reproduce  them  in  any  other  than  the 
exact  words  used  in  the  telling.  There 
was  a  droll  sense  of  suppressed  humor  in 
all  he  uttered  which  reminded  one  of 
Charles  Lamb  in  some  of  his  happier 
touches.  He  lived  for  his  art  and  died  in 
its  willing  service;  and,  perhaps,  if  the 
dull,  cold  ear  of  death  could  have  heard 
the  salute  fired  over  his  grave  from  French 
muskets  when  the  last  solemn  words  bad 
been  said,  he  would  not  have  slept  the  less 
soundly ;  for  professional  renown  was  dear 
to  him.  Another  figure,  too,  stands  out 
from  the  past  through  the  smoky  atmo- 
sphere of  that  sacred  resort.  Taller  and 
stouter  than  his  friend  was  the  person  and 
form  of  a  brother  artist,  but  of  the  brush, 
not  the  chisel.  It  was  that  of  Penry  Wil- 
liams. Once  reputed  amongst  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  time,  he  held  a 
respectable  position  in  his  art.  One  must 
not,  however,  judge  biro  by  his  latest 
works.  Some  of  his  earlier  studies,  but 
just  now  dispersed,  might  have  held  a 
worthy  position  amongst  the  Coxes  and 
Cotmaos  of  a  bygone  time.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  he  found  his  last  resting- 
place  not  far  from  that  of  his  valued  friend 
and  companion.  Many  who  sat  there 
then  and  since,  whose  names  are  before 
the  public,  eminent  in  their  profession, 
loom  through  the  cloudy  shades  of  this 
second  Mermaid  Tavern,  now  only  a  name 
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and  a  memory.  True,  It  exists  still.  But 
its  benches  are  deserted,  its  glory  has 
gone.  No  more  the  nations  meet  in  its 
dingy  recesses.  A  few  evening  habitues 
occupy  its  seats  behind  the  marble-topped 
tables,  on  which  as  many  drawings  and 
sketches  have  been  made  and  ruthlessly 
wiped  out  by  the  waiters  as  would  stock 
the  portfolios  of  the  most  greedy  dilet- 
tante; heads,  figures,  landscapes,  in  all 
grades  of  seriousness  and  humor.  They 
who  drew  them  go  there  no  more. 

Amongst  the  pleasant  memories  of  art- 
ist life  in  Rome  in  former  days  must  be 
numbered  those  of  long,  sunny  rambles 
across  the  Campagna,  when  a  little  band 
of  artist  folk  would  join  each  other  in  such 
an  excursion.  The.charm  and  fascination 
of  the  Roman  Campagna  has  been  often 
dwelt  upon.  The  expansive  slopes,  with 
here  and  there  a  broken  ruin  rising  from 
the  sod,  desolate  monument  of  a  vanished 
order,  the  solitary /^ifj//^,  or  farm,  with  its 
grey  walls  on  which  the  sunshine  broods 
all  day,  with  perhaps  a  decapitated  med- 
isval  tower  rising  beside  it,  the  marshy 
valleys  in  which  the  long-horned  cattle 
feed,  the  wandering  river,  Arno  or  Tiber, 
flowing  silently,  taking  the  reflection  of 
the  blue  sky,  the  striding  aqueduct,  the 
distant  mountains,  friends  of  the  sun, 
speckled  with  glittering  homestead  and 
sparkling  town  —  all  beautiful,  almost 
eerie  and  weird  in  a  sense  of  solemn,  far- 
spreading  grandeur,  overshadowed,  as  it 
were,  by  the  wing  of  memory  and  the 
vague  apprehension  of  more  momentous 
events  than  memory  records.  Felt  all 
this  may  have  been,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
healthy  artist's  temperament  to  dwell  too 
long  on  the  sentimental  side  of  nature  or 
circumstance.  Joke  and  laughter  rang  in 
the  crystal  air,  now  and  then  a  stoppage 
being  proclaimed  to  observe  some  remark- 
able passage  and  to  review  its  adaptation 
to  a  pictorial  purpose.  **  Do  you  see  that 
middle  distance  ?  "  says  one,  shading  his 
eyes,  **  now  that  is  all  scumbling.'*  "  No," 
says  another,  **  it  is  undoubtedly  glazed." 
**  I  assure  you,"  says  the  first, "  I  am  right, 
for  if  you  will  look  carefully  you  may  see 
the  marks  of  the  brush."  Such  sallies  are 
greeted  with  a  hearty  laugh,  for  if  the  wit 
be  little  at  such  moments,  merriment  is 
not  wanting.  Often  these  excursions  were 
prolonged  to  the  distant  mountains,  where 
a  substantial  meal  repaired  the  fatigue  of 
a  somewhat  lengthy  walk. 

Whilst  dwelling  on  the  Campagna  I 
recall  the  name  of  one  of  its  worthier 
representers  in  art,  that  of  J.  Collingham 
Moore.    The  tenderness  and  subtlety  of 


its  lines  and  colors  were  happily  and  faith- 
fully rendered  on  his  paper.  His  mode  of 
study  was  a  conscientious  one,  and  might 
be  considered  exemplary  in  these  days  of 
the  slavish  reproduction  of  the  appear- 
ance of  nature  which  often  makes  that 
which  should  be  accounted  a  study  take 
the  place  of  the  more  thoughtful  picture. 
It  was  this.  He  would  with  great  care 
and  much  consideration  make  choice  of  a 
subject.  A  colored  drawing  was  then  un- 
dertaken of  the  passage  selected.  Then 
by  hour-long  observation,  frequent  visits 
being  made  to  the  spot  at  the  time  of  the 
efiEect  chosen  for  the  picture,  and  with 
many  pencil  notes,  the  scene  was  thor- 
oughly absorbed,  digested,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  mind  during  the  whole  painting  of  the 
picture.  By  this  means  the  work  obtained 
an  individuality,  an  inward  truthfulness, 
which  gave  it  a  personal  value  and  impor- 
tance, bearing  the  thoughtfulness  within 
it  by  which  it  had  been  wrought  out 
When  the  tawny  Tiber  flowed  through 
his  landscape  it  did  not  fail  to  carry  on 
its  surface  that  strange  intermingling  of 
heaven  and  earth  —  the  blue  of  the  sky 
reflected  on  the  mud  of  its  eddy  —  so  dif- 
ficult to  render,  which  is  its  especial  char- 
acteristic. 

In  the  memory  of  names  not  yet  extinct 
in  the  artist  society  of  Rome  must  be 
mentioned  that  of  Fortuny,  the  Spanish 
painter,  as  endowed  with  a  fine  genius 
which  has  left  its  mark  on  the  generation. 
There  was  something  noble  in  his  person- 
ality. Youthful,  vigorous,  spirited,  his 
handsome  face  and  manly  figure  gave  the 
stamp  to  an  unaffected  and  genial  charac- 
ter which  won  the  regard  of  all  that  knew 
him.  He  wrought  in  a  roomy  studio  out- 
side of  the  Porta  del  Popolo  in  an  old 
palace,  for  inside  the  town  he  could  not 
find  a  studio  to  contain  his  larger  can- 
vases. He  had  accompanied  the  Spanish 
expedition  to  Morocco,  commissioned  to 
represent  pictorially  scenes  from  the  cam- 
paign. One  of  these  was  particularly  fine. 
It  was  a  charge  of  cavalry  little  more  than 
sketched  in,  the  canvas  hardly  covered  in 
some  places,  but  nothing  could  exceed 
the  force,  energy,  and  robust  grasp  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  subject.  Ev* 
erything  was  right  at  the  first  touch.  One 
expected  the  horses  to  leap  from  the  can- 
vas, 80  spiritedly  and  with  so  much  ani- 
mation and  power  were  they  conceived 
and  laid  in.  Scarcely  less  striking  and 
remarkable  were  other  studies  done  at 
the  same  time  and  place.  Dark  Moorish 
gateways,  with  a  brightly  colored  figure 
or  two  and  a  few  cocks  and  bens,  recalled 
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the  glare  of  African  suds  and  the  strange 
reality  of  un-£uropean  surroundings. 
Whether  amidst  such  scenes  as  these,  or 
in  the  salons  of  bygone  times  in  which 
the  velvet-coated  connoisseur  nosed  about 
his  portfolios  and  pictures,  his  genius  was 
equally  at  home.  Unpretentious  and 
modest,  at  this  time  his  work  was  not 
much  regarded,  partly  because  it  was  but 
little  known,  but  more  because  it  was  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  forms  and  ap 
pearances  of  nature.  The  old  lines  were 
left  and  a  new  point  of  view  established ; 
a  sin  whose  punishment  is  not  only  felt  in 
the  artist's  profession.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, want  appreciators  then  amongst  the 
few,  and  lived  to  gain  a  reputation  with 
the  many.  Dying  in  the  bloom  of  his 
powers  he  left  a  warm  memory  behind 
him,  and  his  tomb  in  the  Campo  Verano 
—  the  burial-place  of  Rome  —  is  still  kept 
green  with  unforgetful  wreaths  and  bright- 
ened with  flowers,  tokens  of  esteem  for 
bis  work  and  afiFection  for  his  person  not 
soon  to  be  extinguished. 

Much,  however,  as  one  may-  be  im- 
pressed with  his  work,  one  cannot  con- 
sider that  his  influence  has  been  alto- 
gether a  wholesome  or  a  beneficial  one. 
He  has  given  tone  and  character  to  the 
whole  school  of  modern  painting  in  Rome, 
and  his  influence  extends  beyond  it.  In 
spite  of  his  dexterity,  his  marvellous  sub- 
tlety of  rendering,  his  keen  insight  into 
the  minute  and  characteristic,  one  feels 
ultimately  that  it  is  not  the  best  thing  in 
art.  Sensuous  (not  sensual)  in  percep- 
tion, just  in  representation,  it  yet  fails  to 
reach  the  profounder  feelings  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  mind.  Soul  it  has,  but  it  is 
the  soul  of  a  material  order.  It  sees  the 
outside  of  things,  but  the  higher  signifi- 
cance, the  finer  perception  which  belongs 
to  the  noblest  exponents  of  art,  is  cer- 
tainly wanting.  It  is  conceived  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  material  element  without 
any  traces  of  the  spirit's  power.  But  for 
this  reason  it  suits  the  Italian  idiosyn- 
crasy and  has  been  accepted  and  prose- 
cuted to  a  degree  which,  wanting  the 
impressiveness  and  vitality  of  the  first 
master,  becomes  somewhat  of  a  monot- 
ony and  weariness. 

Other  memories  of  bygone  days  will 
take  us  during  the  hot  season  to  the  an- 
nual vilUggiatura  ^mongsx  the  mountains. 
Tivoli,  with  its  romantic  gorge,  wonderful 
cascades,  and  the  Villa  d'Este,  rises  up 
before  us  bathed  in  flooding  sunshine,  the 
little  round  temple  overlooking  the  dim 
ravine  beneath  the  peristyle  of  which  the 
midday  meal  was  served,  whence  were 


seen  the  silvery  fall  in  whose  misty  spray 
the  sun  wove  a  mystic  web  of  prismatic 
colors,  the  broken  convent,  and  the  olive- 
clad  hillside.  Lulled  with  the  murmur  of 
a  score  of  waterfalls,  the  night  passed 
tranquilly,  and  early  morning  found  the 
busy  workers  of  the  pencil  and  the  brush 
dispersed  in  hollow  glen  and  shady  or- 
chard. But  beyond  this  our  journey  is 
laid  amongst  the  mountains.  Following 
the  course  of  the  Arno  during  a  slow 
day*s  journey  in  a  lumbering  dilio^ence, 
accompanied  with  the  jingle  of  many  bells, 
Subiaco  is  reached,  notable  home  of  St. 
Benedict  of  religious  memory,  and  site  of 
those  strange  chapels  with  their  monas- 
tery built  against  the  side  of  a  rock  as  it 
might  be  a  swallow's  nest.  Still  onward 
amongst  the  mountains  our  journey  leads 
us  until  we  reach  that  artist's  paradise  of 
the  old  days,  Olevano.  Occupying  the 
hillside,  it  shimmers  in  the  sun,  its  grim 
castle  rising  in  green  and  hoary  ruin,  a 
picturesque  mark  for  every  painter.  Here 
a  congenial  little  company  is  assembled 
of  various  nationalities,  but  all  of  one  pro- 
fessional aim.  What  matter  though  they 
tread  upon  bricked  floors,  that  their  fare 
is  simple,  that  even  an  unlucky  shower 
should  penetrate  their  bedchamber  roof 
—  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is 
rather  hard  to  remain  in  bed  with  an 
umbrella  up  —  they  are  happy,  they  are 
young;  life  has  not  yet  for  them  too  many 
cares,  and  they  are  content  to  let  the 
world  wag.  But  who  shall  tell  the  glory 
of  one  showery  evening  there?  There 
lies  an  undulating  plain  streaked  with 
cool,  grey  shadow  and  rich  sunshine,  an 
expanse  of  many  colors.  Thread-like 
roads  wind  hither  and  thither  by  farm 
and  fold,  and  many  a  white  cottage  home, 
glistening  and  shininsr.  Yonder  the  dis- 
tant Volscian  and  Hernican  hills  rise 
clothed  in  silver  and  gold  and  solemn 
blue,  crowned  with  clouds  of  various  hues 
and  shades.  Surely  the  earth  has  become 
transfigured  and  rejoices  at  heart  with  the 
joy  of  the  old  Eden.  Paint  never  pic- 
tured a  scene  like  that.  Pencils  are  plied, 
but  never  more  in  vain. 

However  far  may  be  dispersed  the 
members  of  this  little  band  during  the 
day  they  always  meet  in  the  evening. 
Amongst  the  company  of  guests  there  is 
M.  Carolus  Duran,  the  now  well  known 
French  painter,  vigorous  of  pencil.  Does 
he  still  remember  in  the  busy  capital  in 
which  he  plies  his  professional  labors 
those  rich  summer  evenings,  the  ramble 
amongst  the  hills,  and  the  songs  we  sang 
when  the  tired  night,  overwatched  by  its 
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thousands  of  stars,  slept  on  the  earth,  and 
the  crescent  moon  just  touched  the  glim- 
mering houses  and  ghostly  campanile, 
"  washing  the  dusk  with  silver  "  ? 

But  all  the  world  is  going  on  pilgrimage. 
Long  before  the  dawn  of  day,  even  at  the 
midnight  hour,  we  are  up  and  away,  a 
motley  band,  to  the  great  festa  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Buoo  Consiglio  at  Genazzano, 
amongst  the  mountains  by  Palestrina. 
Peasants,  proprietors,  beggars,  donkey- 
boys,  all  proceed  along  the  dusty  roads. 
We  linger  behind,  walking  in  silence. 
The  night  is  solemn  and  impressive;  a 
faint  gleam  tinges  the  east,  it  becomes 
brighter  and  brighter ;  soon  the  sun  rises 
in  a  fountain  of  light.  At  the  same  in- 
stant the  white  gateway  of  the  town  of  our 
destination  comes  into  view.  As  we  gaze 
with  wonder  on  its  sun4ighted  pictur- 
esqueness,  a  long  procession  descends 
from  the  portal  to  the  valley  beneath,  and 
hark !  the  faint  sounds  of  singing  voices 
are  wafted  towards  us.  They  gather  vol- 
ume as  the  long  procession  threads  the 
valley.  It  is  composed  of  peasant  people, 
all  wearing  the  favor  of  artificial  flowers 
which  commemorates  the  occasion.  Men 
and  women  are  clad  in  the  costume  of 
their  district ;  the  latter  carry  baskets  on 
their  heads  containing  their  purchases  in 
the  town,  and  in  some  of  them  a  sleeping 
or  swaddled  infant.  And  so  they  wind 
amongst  the  hills  singing  until  they  are 
out  of  sight.  Entering  the  town,  we  are 
met  by  a  motley  crowd.  Vendors  of  every 
known  comestible,  pigs,  fowls,  and  other 
live  stock  running  hither  and  thither  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  The  country  peo- 
ple jostle  each  other,  laugh,  talk,  quarrel 
with  the  wildest  gesticulations,  never  are 
silent.  We  enter  the  church ;  it  is  packed 
with  persons,  many  kneeling,  others  stand- 
ing. Soon  a  stir  of  excitement  is  seen  at 
the  door.  A  woman  leads  her  son  along 
the  floor  with  the  aid  of  a  handkerchief 
which  he  holds  by  one  corner.  His  head 
touches  the  pavement  as  he  moves ;  he  is 
on  all  fours;  the  crowd  slowly  opens  to 
allow  a  passage  for  the  devotees,  closing 
quickly  behind  them.  As  they  proceed, 
loud  cries  are  raised  in  the  church : 
"Eviva  Maria r'  rings  loudly  again  and 
again  under  the  vault  from  many  voices. 
Thus  crawling,  be  reaches  the  chapel  of 
the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  of  Buon  Con- 
siglio, to  visit  which  is  the  object  of  so 
many  pilgrims.  It  is  separated  from  the 
church  by  a  cancello^  or  grating.  Arriving 
at  this  grating,  the  poor  fellow  raises  him- 
self ;  vacantly  he  looks  towards  the  object 
of  his  visit —  vacantly,  as  if  hardly  aware 


of  his  position.  Is  it  that  he  has  been 
shaken  with  ague,  consumed  with  fever, 
racked  by  rheumatic  pains,  that  fate  has 
laid  so  heavy  a  hand  upon  him  ?  Not  old, 
nor  young,  oor  yet  of  middle  life,  but 
yeariess  (if  a  word  may  be  coined),  he 
stands  gazing  at  the  shrine.  His  mother 
in  the  mean  time  throws  herself  against 
the  grating,  and  with  strong  cries  and 
tears  implores  help  for  her  sorely  visited 
son.  Her  cries  become  piercingly  wild 
and  shrill,  whilst  those  of  the  crowd  are 
redoubled.  The  effect  is  thrilling.  Does 
she  expect  a  miracle  to  be  wrought  for 
her  son  ?  Alas  !  there  is  none ;  vacant  he 
came,  vacant  he  departs.  Through  all 
this  the  priest  continues  his  office  at  the 
altar,  not  so  much  as  once  turning  about 
to  see  the  occasion  of  the  excitement 
which  prevails  around  him.  His  heart 
may  not  be  a  hard  one ;  he  is  used  to  such 
demonstrations. 

Leaving  the  church  a  trattoria  is  en- 
tered for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
mortal  machine  with  the  fuel  of  life.  It  is 
the  only  restaurant  in  the  place,  crowded, 
hot,  noisy,  odorous.  We  pass  through 
into  the  garden  ;  every  seat  under  shelter 
from  the  blazing  sun  is  occupied.  We 
wait  patiently.  The  sun  beats  upon  us 
with  the  reflected  heat  from  the  opposite 
range  of  hills.  Is  it  possible  to  endure 
any  longer?  The  perspiration  oozes 
through  the  coats  of  some  of  my  compan- 
ions —  a  heat  to  cook  a  steak  to  a  turn  in 
half  an  hour.  After  a  while  we  find  a  shed 
under  which  seats  and  table  are  set,  and 
hunger,  at  least,  is  satisfied.  The  return 
journey  at  night  is  made  long  after  sunset. 
The  stars  sparkle  over  Olevano's  dim 
tower  as  we  reach  it  at  the  dead  hour,  and 
for  that  night  no  hard  beds  or  howling 
peasant  at  dawn  wake  the  sleepers  from 
their  well-earned  repose.  But  this  is  far 
from  Rome ;  and  now  the  summer  is  over. 
Autumn  creeps  down  the  mountain-side 
with  his  mellow  tints,  his  chilly  mornings 
and  evenings.  The  city  of  the  big  dome 
calls  us  once  more  within  its  crumbling 
walls,  where  many  greetings  await  us  from 
friends  who  have  been  absent  in  other 
directions.  Work  is  resumed.  The  artist 
is  at  home  again. 

Of  the  present  artist  life  in  Rome  not 
so  much  is  to  be  said.  But  still  and  al- 
ways Rome  will  have  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion for  the  art-worker  and  to  the  artistic 
temperament.  Its  abundant  light,  its 
pictorial  surroundings,  the  untamed  Cam* 
pagna,  the  art  atmosphere  which  pervades 
the  place,  must  always  beckon  the  student 
and  throw  over  him  the  spell  of  their 
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eDchanttnent.  Then  the  Vatican  remains  I 
with  its  treasures  of  all  time.  Much  as 
has  been  written  and  spoken  of  Michael 
Angelo,  frequently  as  his  noble  inspira- 
tions have  been  reproduced  in  every  forro* 
to  the  reverent  art-student  they  will  yet 
appeal  with  a  new  voice;  to  the  man  they 
will  open  up  the  possibilities  of  a  grander 
range  of  being,  a  more  splendid  ambition 
than  material  life  inspires  or  commands. 
They  will  reveal  the  soul  to  him  who  looks 
for  it,  and  teach  him  what  those  words 
mean,  "God  created  man  in  his  own  im- 
age." In  this  respect  at  least  —  as  moral 
indicators  —  they  have  not  yet  been  done 
justice  to.  There  needs  a  Plato  and  a 
Shakespeare  to  verify  and  expound  them. 
In  Raphael  the  founts  are  not  so  affluent, 
so  profound.  There  is  not  the  same  high 
moral  and  intellectual  significance  in  his 
works.  They  are  not  revelations,  nor 
yet  creations  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
term.  They  are  illustrations,  commenta- 
ries. They  will,  however,  always  enchain 
the  world  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
they  have  the  right  to  do  so.  The  study 
of  the  ancient  marbles,  too,  must  always 
bring  the  student  to  Rome.  It  has  still 
something  left  to  as  which  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  modern  changes.  As  a  school 
for  painters,  however,  it  must  be  con- 
fesed,  Rome  does  not  ofifer  the  highest  ad- 
vantages. The  art  of  painting  is  taught  in 
no  studio  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  art- 
student,  neither  is  its  direction  likely  to 
influence  him  for  good.  Some  of  its  lead- 
ing works  are  conceived  and  executed 
with  the  too  prevailing  horrors  of  carnage 
and  death.  The  canvas  is  too  often  bap- 
tized in  blood;  the  "last  kiss"  is  that 
exchanged  between  two  dissevered  heads 
suspended  at  the  door  of  a  harem. 

Id  Rome  there  is  no  general  exhibition 
in  which  the  student  may  see  and  com 
pare  even  local  works,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
wider  field  such  as  the  Salon  of  Paris 
oSers.  Undoubtedly  Paris  is  and  must 
remain  the  first  school  in  Europe  for  those 
who  would  learn  methods  and  manipula- 
tion, and  compare  their  own  work  with 
that  of  others  in  the  widest  variety.  There 
the  student  will  see  the  many  modes  of 
expression  and  wide  diversity  of  direction, 
all  qualities  and  all  manners  of  modern 
workmanship,  by  means  of  which  he  will 
be  able  to  select  what  he  wants  and  reject 
what  is  useless  to  him.  It  is  true  that  in 
no  country  in  Europe  at  this  moment  can 
the  elements  of  an  art  education  be  better 
acquired  than  in  England.  But  that  is 
not  all  that  is  necessary  ;  the  lanj^uage  of 
art  acquired,  and  perhaps  something  more, 
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let  the  unfledged  painter  come  to  Italy  and 
visit  Rome.  Let  him  follow  the  tranquil 
studio  life  he  can  obtain  here  better  than 
anywhere,  enough  to  stimulate  him  with- 
out hurry  and  confusion.  Here  he  may 
progress  in  the  development  of  his  pow- 
ers, searching  earnestly  for  that  which  lies 
within  him  till  he  finds  and  unfolds  it. 
On  every  hand  he  will  find  pictorial  sug- 
gestiveness.  He  may  here  quietly  study 
some  of  the  noblest  works.  Titian's  '*  Sa- 
cred and  Profane  Love,"  for  example, 
embraces  an  art  education  in  itself,  with 
its  profound  thoughtfulness,  its  luminous 
radiance,  its  glow  of  living  color.  Other 
works,  too,  may  enchain  him,  not  too 
many  for  perplexity,  but  enough  for  prog- 
ress and  advancement.  Speaking  of  the 
means  of  art  study  in  Rome,  there  is  the 
British  Academy,  which  is  efliciently  kept 
for  the  use  of  students  during  the  winter 
months.  It  has  recently  been  newly  or- 
ganized. Nightly,  models  are  provided, 
and  there  is  a  pleasant  reading-room  suffi- 
ciently supplied  with  English  books  and 
journals,  all  free  of  cost.  This  institution 
deserves  a  better  support  and  attendance 
than  it  usually  obtains.  Although  many 
who  stand  highest  in  the  art  of  England  at 
present  have  made  good  use  of  it,  it  has 
never  received  the  ofiicial  recognition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  beyond  a  friendly  feel- 
ing shown  towards  it,  nor  has  anydisposi* 
tion  been  shown  to  make  it  a  foundation 
by  attachment,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Academy  of  France  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Prix  de  Rome  scholarship.  But 
neither  do  1  think  this  is  unwisely  done. 
The  heads  of  the  art  institutions  of  En- 
gland have  felt  that  fixed  residences,  with 
stipends  attached  to  them,  however  effi- 
ciently directed  and  controlled,  are  less 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  well-grounded 
student  than  a  travelling  scholarship,  thus 
enabling  him  to  visit  the  various  art  cen- 
tres of  Europe,  by  means  of  which,  it  is 
reasonably  supposed,  more  will  be  ac- 
quired than  by  a  fixed  residence  in  one 
spot,  however  important  that  spot  may  be 
in  itself.  Besides  this  British  Academy, 
there  are  many  conveniences  for  art  study 
in  Rome,  both  public  and  private,  by  which 
an  art  education  can  be  advanced. 

But^withthe  changes  in  Rome  student 
life  has  changed  too.  In  former  days 
when  the  dilettante  came  to  Rome  he  re- 
mained during  the  winter  season,  and  was 
as  ambitious  to  be  considered  a  patron  of 
art  as  to  supply  himself  with  beautiful 
things.  He  rarely  went  away  without 
some  memorial,  picture  or  statue,  of  his 
visit.      Coming   into    immediate   contact 
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with  the  artist  gave  a  zest  to  his  traosac- 
tions.  Now  it  is  different.  The  Italian 
artist  sends  his  works  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
don  ;  some  of  them  more  familiar  in  the 
exhibitions  of  those  and  other  capitals  than 
they  are  in  Rome.  The  artist  himself,  too, 
affects  the  atmosphere  of  drawing-rooms, 
and  often  loves  better  the  adulations  of 
the  ignorant  than  the  wholesome  stric- 
tures of  his  compeers,  and  thus  suffers 
loss.  Yet  still,  whilst  Rome  stands  it  will 
probably  keep  its  little  coteries  of  earnest 
workers  in  art  who  live,  in  the  informal 
ways,  their  studios  (mostly  green  and 
mossy  retreats,  which  the  spirit  of  modern 
change  has,  so  far,  fortunately  forgotten) 
not  yet  encumbered  with  the  stock  of  a 
bric-ci-brac  shop  —  one  of  the  great  obsta- 
cles to  seriousness  in  art  in  more  ways  than 
one  —  giving  themselves  to  the  thoughtful 
reproduction  of  their  higher  imaginings, 
and  in  the  friendly  spirit  of  old  days  re- 
viewing the  works  of  their  companions, 
not  disdaining  the  social  pipe  or  meer- 
schaum, nor  treating  serious  subjects  the 
less  earnestlv  for  the  genial  joke  and  sea 
sonable  laughter. 

William  Davies. 


From  Macmillan's  Macazine. 
GENERAL  READERS;    BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

I  HAVE  written  in  my  time  a  good  deal 
for  the  magazines ;  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  truthful  to  say  I  have  written  a  good 
deal  to  them.  Litem  scripta  manet; 
much  of  my  writing  has  remained  with 
me,  or  vanished  in  the  form  of  pipe-lights 
-^  no  doubt  a  more  illuminating  form 
than  that  originally  designed  for  it.  My 
vanity  —  the  patron  saint  of  Grub  Street 
—  will  not  suffer  me  to  suppose  there  are 
no  others  who  have  known  the  same  mis- 
chance. Their  experiences  may  very 
possibly  march  with  mine.  Different 
editors  have  different  modes  of  gilding 
the  nauseous  pill  of  rejection ;  some  1 
have  known  to  thrust  it  on  you  undis- 
guised; and  doubtless  there  are  acute 
stages  of  the  scribbling  malady  which  re- 
quire such  drastic  treatment,  though  the 
instant  cruelty  which  is  to  bear  the  fruit 
of  kindness  is  perhaps  rarely  appreciated 
by  the  patient.  But  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon form  the  bitter  message  takes  —  and 
for  all  its  politeness  the  most  irritating, 
as  the  most  impossible  to  gainsay  —  is 
that  which  assumes  the  poor  offering, 
thouf^h,  like  Rose  Aylmer,  adorned  with 
every  virtue  and  every  grace,  to  lack  the 


one  essential  quality  of  being  **  likely  to 
interest  the  general  reader.'' 

Who  is  a  General  Reader?  What  is 
he?  Does  he  disburse  shillings  and  half- 
crowns  at  the  Right  Honorable  Mr. 
Smith's  book-stalls,  and  other  places 
where  the  magazines  are  gathered  to- 
gether ?  Or  is  he,  perchance,  some  neb- 
ulous monster,  a  phantom  (not  of  delight) 
born  of  the  weary  patience  of  an  editor, 
still  striving  in  his  utmost  need  to  be 
courteous  — 

an  invisible  thing, 
A  voice,  a  mystery  ? 

**Some  read  to  think  —  these  are  rare; 
some  to  write  —  these  are  common ;  and 
some  read  to  talk  —  and  these  form  the 
great  majority.  The  first  page  of  an 
author  not  unfrequently  suffices  for  all 
the  purposes  of  this  latter  class  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  they  treat  books  as 
some  do  lords,  they  inform  themselves  of 
their /////J  and  then  boast  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance."  So  says  the  author  of 
"  Lacon."  Is  any  one  of  these  a  General 
Reader?  Are  they  all  General  Readers? 
I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  every  morning 
of  his  life  reads  carefully  through  the 
Times,  the  Standard^  the  Daily  Nevis ^  the 
Morning  Post,  and  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
supplementing  this  generous  diet  in  the 
afternoon  with  the  Globe  diTid  the  two  Ga- 
zettes, and  then  making  a  light  supper  off 
the  Evening  Standard,  What  is  he,  or, 
what  was  he  ?  For  it  is  three  or  four  years 
since  I  first  heard  of  him,  and  can  hardly 
imagine  him  to  be  alive  now. 

In  a  most  agreeable  and  instructive 
little  book  just  lately  published  *  this  vo- 
racious bibliophagist  rears  his  unblushing 
front  again,  naked  and  not  a  whit  ashamed. 
**  Your  '  general  reader,'  like  the  gravedig- 
ger  in  *  Hamlet,'  is  hail-fellow  with  ail 
the  mighty  dead;  he  pats  the  skull  of  the 
jester  ;  batters  the  cheek  of  lord,  lady,  or 
courtier ;  and  uses  *  imperious  Caesar '  to 
teach  boys  the  Latin  declensions."  Mr. 
Harrison  does  not,  as  might  be  thought 
from  this  passage,  intend  the  term  for  a 
reproach.  On  the  contrary,  he  says  else- 
where that  "  whether  our  reading  be 
great  or  small,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  should 
be  general."  And  again,  **If  our  lives 
admit  of  but  a  short  space  for  reading, 
all  the  more  reason  that,  so  far  as  may  be, 
it  should  remind  us  of  the  vast  expanse  of 
human  thought,  and  the  wonderful  variety 
of  human  nature."  And  yet  again  :  **  Our 
reading  will  be  sadly  one-sided,  however 

*  The  Choice  of  Books  and  other  Literary  Pieces. 
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volaminous  it  be,  if  it  entirely  close  to  us 
aoy  of  the  great  types  and  ideals  which  the 
creative  instinct  of  man  has  produced,  if 
it  shut  out  from  us  either  the  ancient 
world,  or  other  European  poetry,  as  im- 
portant almost  as  our  own.  When  our 
reading,  however  deep,  runs  wholly  into 
*  pockets/  and  exhausts  itself  in  the  lit- 
erature of  one  a^e,  one  country,  one  type, 
then  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  tending  to 
narrow  or  deform  our  minds."  Yet  he 
talks  also  of  the  "systematic  reader,*'  the 
** student  of  literature,"  and  so  forth.  It 
is  a  little  perplexing. 

Id  the  essay,  or  series  of  essays,  which 
gives  its  title  to  the  volume,  and  with 
which  I  am  for  the  present  mainly  con- 
cerned, for  the  rest  contenting  myself 
with  a  humble  but  sincere  welcome  to  one 
hook  which,  amid  all  this  busy  garnering 
of  barren  sheaves,  was  really  worth  the 
making  —  in  that  leading  essay  Mr.  Har- 
rison suggests  a  course  of  reading  for 
one  whom  he  himself  decides  to  call  a 
General  Reader.  It  is  large  and  gener- 
ous enough  to  have  satisfied  both  Gibbon 
and  Macaulay,  those  great  pre-eminent 
readers  who  have  recorded  that  they 
would  not  exchange  their  love  of  hooks 
for  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the 
riches  thereof.  In  brief  it  may  be  said 
to  comprise,  to  use  the  old  familiar 
phrase,  the  best  of  all  that  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world,  the  best  in 
poetry,  philosophy,  history,  fiction — and 
the  best  only. 

**  To  put  out  of  the  question  that  writ- 
ing which  is  positively  bad,  are  we  not, 
amidst  the  multiplicity  of  books  and  of 
writers,  in  continual  danger  of  being 
drawn  off  by  what  is  stimulating  rather 
than  solid,  by  curiosity  after  something 
accidentally  notorious,  by  what  has  no 
intelligible  thing  to  recommend  it  except 
that  it  is  new?  Now  to  stu£E  our  minds 
with  what  is  simply  trivial,  simply  curi- 
ous, or  that  which  at  best  has  but  a  low 
nutritive  power,  this  is  to  close  our  minds 
to  what  is  solid  and  enlarging,  and  spirit- 
aally  sustaining.  Whether  our  neglect 
of  the  great  books  comes  from  our  not 
reading  at  all,  or  from  an  incorrigible 
habit  of  reading  the  little  books,  it  ends  in 
just  the  same  thing.  And  that  thing  is 
ignorance  of  all  the  greater  literature  of 
the  world.  To  neglect  all  the  abiding 
parts  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  the 
evanescent  parts  is  really  to  know  nothing 
worth  knowing.  It  is  in  the  end  the  same, 
whether  we  do  not  use  our  minds  for  seri- 
ous study  at  all,  or  whether  we  exhaust 
them  by  an  impotent  voracity  for  desul- 


tory *  information,'  —  a  thing  as  fruitful 
as  whistling.  Of  the  two  evils,  I  prefer 
the  former.  At  least,  in  that  case,  the 
mind  is  healthy  and  open.  It  is  not 
gorged  and  enfeebled  by  excess  in  that 
which  cannot  nourish,  much  less  enlarge 
and  beautify  our  nature." 

Now  if  the  General  Reader  be  one  ha- 
bitually trained  on  such  nourishing  diet, 
so  stimulating  surely  as  well  as  solid,  an 
editor  would  certainly  be  right  to  reject 
my  chapter  from  the  lives  of  the  washer- 
women of  England,  or  my  essay  on  Mil- 
ton's three  mothers-in-law,  deduced  from 
his  behavior  to  his  three  wives  (Mr.  Har- 
rison has  suggested  these  subjects  to 
me),  as  unlikely  to  interest  an  intelligence 
so  formed.  But  how  about  my  thoughtful 
and  scholarly  article  (one  of  the  editors 
who  rejected  it  gave  it  this  praise)  on  the 
literature  of  the  Ojibbeways,  or  that  other 
one  on  the  lost  Decades  of  Livy  ? 

We  may  take  Macaulay,  I  suppose,  as 
a  pretty  good  type  of  a  general  reader. 
Byron,  to  be  sure,  must  have  been  no  bad 
one,  if  the  list  of  books  he  had  read  when 
he  was  nineteen  (including,  to  his  regret, 
so  he  says,  four  thousand  novels  I  —  one 
would  hardly  have  thought  so  many  had 
been  written  in  the  year  1807)  be  a  true 
one  —  which,  as  it  rests  only  on  his  own 
word,  it  possibly  was  not.  For  though 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  praised  him  for  the 
**  measured  and  living  truth  "  of  his  poetry, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  had  a  knack  of 
economizing  that  valuable  gift  in  his  more 
personal  moments.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  one  has  yet  included  this  economy  in 
the  enormous  catalogue  of  crimes  the 
present  age  has  discovered  in  Macaulay. 
He  may  (or  he  may  not)  have  strayed  be- 
yond the  strict  bounds  of  fact  in  his 
public  writings;  but  in  the  outpourings 
of  his  private  pen  it  must- be  clear,  even 
to  the  most  jaundiced  eye,  that  he  did  not. 
"  I  am  always  glad  to  make  my  little  girl 
happy,"  he  writes  to  his  niece  Margaret, 
"and  nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as  to 
see  that  she  likes  books.  For  when  she  is 
as  old  as  I  am  she  will  find  that  they  are 
better  than  all  the  tarts,  and  cakes,  and 
toys,  and  plays,  and  sights  in  the  world. 
If  anybody  would  make  me  the  greatest 
king  that  ever  lived,  with  palaces,  and  gar- 
dens, and  fine  dinners,  and  wine,  and 
coaches,  and  beautiful  clothes,  and  hun- 
dreds of  servants,  on  condition  that  I 
would  not  read  books,  I  would  not  be  a 
king.  1  would  rather  be  a  poor  man  in  a 
garret  with  plenty  of  books  than  a  king 
who  did  not  love  reading."  Who  can 
doubt  him? 
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Now,  Mr.  Harrison's  theory  is  that 
every  time  one  reads  a  bad  book  —  a  book, 
that  is  to  say,  not  truly  instructive,  not 
formative  —  so  much  is  taken  from  our 
power  of  recognizing  and  appreciating  a 
good  one.  His  list  is,  let  me  say  again, 
sufficiently  catholic,  and  should,  one  fan- 
cies, be  found  not  altogether  wanting  even 
by  those  steadily  inclined  not  to  be  seri- 
ous. Shakespeare  and  Moli^re,  *'  Don 
Quixote  "  and  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
ahe  "Arabian  Nights  "(not  the  new  Reva- 
lenta  Arabica  of  Captain  Burton),  "Tom 
Jones  "  and  *•  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  **  Vanity 
Fair  "  and  •'  Pickwick,"  and  all  Sir  Walter 
Scott  —  for  which  last  Mr.  Harrison  may 
be  forgiven  for  suggesting  immortality  to 
"  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  "  and  "  Mid- 
dieroarch"  —  in  such  a  list  some  comfort 
may  surely  be  found  by  those  who  shake 
their  heads  at  Homer  and  Virgil,  Dante 
and  Milton,  or,  like  Mr.  James  Smiley's 
friend,  can  see  no  point  in  the  "  Frogs  " 
of  Aristophanes. 

Macaulay  read  these  books,  not  once 
but  many  times.  An  insatiable  reader  he 
was,  if  man  ever  was,  but  he  was  not  one 
of  those  justly  banned  by  Mr.  Harrison 
who  "have  read  all  these  household 
books  many  years  ago,  read  them,  and 
judged  them,  and  put  them  away  forever." 
He  had  soaked  himself  in  them;  their 
happy  thoughts  and  golden  phrases  came 
flowing  in  unfailing  streams  to  his  lips  as 
he  talked,  to  his  pen  as  he  wrote.  His 
memory,  some  have  said  who  heard  him 
talk,  was  prodigious,  but  a  'prodigious 
nuisance.  How  that  may  have  been  we, 
who  never  heard  him  talk,  cannot  tell ;  but 
Charles  Greville,  who  spoke  well  of  few 
men,  at  least  did  not  think  so.  His  mem* 
ory,  to  us  who  can  only  read  him,  is  cer- 
tainly no  nuisance.  What  General  Reader 
does  not  remember  that  "  Roundabout 
Paper  "  in  which  Thackeray  did  ample  and 
gracious  penance  for  what  was  after  all 
but  a  jest  of  his  frolic  time  ?  Who  knows 
not  his  picture  of  Macaulay  pacing  up  and 
down  the  library  of  the  Athenaeum,  glori- 
fying with  his  splashes  of  imperial  purple 
the  milk-white  virtues  of  "  Clarissa  "?  "  ] 
dare  say,"  writes  his  amused  admiring 
hearer,  "  he  could  have  spoken  pages  of 
the  book  —  of  that  book,  and  of  what 
countless  piles  of  others  ! " 

Countless,  indeed  I  —  and  of  others  Mr. 
Harrison  certainly  would  not  suf!er  in  his 
list.  **  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  a 
work,"  writes  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "  was  no 
proof  of  its  merit."  And  then  he  goes 
on  to  tell  us,  on  his  mother's  authority, 
some  of  the  works  his  uncle  was  intimately 


acquainted  with;  the  romances  of  Mrs. 
Meeke  and  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Cuthbertsoo, 
"Santo  Sebastiano,  or  the  Voung  Protect- 
or," "  Adelaide,  or  the  Couniercharm," 
"  The  Romance  of  the  Pyrenees,"  and  so 
forth.  The  first  of  these  literary  treas- 
ures was  once  sold  at  an  auction,  and 
Macaulay,  bidding  against  Miss  £deo, 
became  its  happy  possessor  at  a  fabulous 
price.  How  carefully  he  had  studied  it  is 
proved  by  an  elaborate  computation  oo 
the  last  page  of  the  number  of  fainting-fits 
that  occur  in  the  course  of  the  five  vol- 
umes  —  for  those  were  the  days  when 
men  liked  their  little  long.  Of  these 
aberrations  of  the  soul  there  were  twenty* 
seven  in  all,  no  less  than  eleven  well-de- 
fined and  separate  swoons  falling  to  the 
share  of  the  heroine.  "  The  day  oo  which 
he  detected,  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  a 
Hoi  born  book-stall,  some  trumpery  ro- 
mance that  had  been  in  the  Cambridge 
circulating  libraries  of  the  year  1820,  was 
a  date  marked  with  a  white  stone  in  his 
calendar.  He  exults  in  his  diary  over  the 
discovery  of  a  wretched  novel  called  *  Con- 
science,'which  he  himself  confesses  to  be 
'execrable  trash,'  as  triumphantly  as  if  it 
had  been  a  first  folio  edition  of  Shake- 
speare with  an  inch  and  a  half  of  roargio." 
He  spent  part  of  the  summer  of  1853  ^^ 
Tunbridge  Wells,  a  place  familiar  and 
well-loved  in  his  youth,  and  he  notes  with 
delight  how  he  discovered  in  a  corner  of 
Nash's  reading-room, "  Sally  More*s  novel, 
unseen  since  1816."  After  a  debauch  00 
the  "  Republic  "  in  the  same  summer,  he 
could  turn  to  the  "  Myst^res  de  Paris,'* 
and  vow  that  Sue  had  "ouite  put  poor 
Plato's  nose  out  of  joint."  In  1851  he 
wrote  to  Ellis  from  Malvern  that  he  missed 
him  much,  but  consoled  himself  as  well  as 
he  could  with  Demosthenes,  Goethe,  Lord 
Campbell,  and  Miss  Ferrier. 

But  this  omnivorous  appetite  did  not 
destroy  Macaulay's  appreciation  of  the 
finer  and  more  nourishing  kinds  of  intel- 
lectual food.  He  got  no  pleasure  from 
books,  he  confesses,  equal  to  that  of 
"reading  over  for  the  hundredth  time 
great  productions  which  I  know  almost 
by  heart."  When  at  Malvern  he  tells 
Ellis  that  he  read  at  one  stretch  fourteea 
books  of  the  Odyssey,  walking  to  Worces- 
ter and  back.  And  again,  in  his  diary: 
"  I  walked  far  into  Herefordshire,  and 
read,  while  walking,  the  last  five  books  of 
the  Iliad,  with  deep  interest  and  many 
tears.  1  was  afraid  to  be  seen  crying  by 
the  parties  of  walkers  that  met  me  as  I 
came  back,  crying  for  Achilles  cutting  ofiE 
his  hair,  crying  for  Priam  rolling  00  the 
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ground  in  the  courtyard  of  his  house ; 
mere  imao;iDary  beiDgs,  creatures  of  au 
old  ballad  maker  who  died  near  three 
thousand  years  ago.*'  He  had  Herodo- 
tus*s  account  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  by 
heart,  and  Thucydides*s  account  of  the 
siege  of  Syracuse ;  Cicero,  we  are  told, 
was  as  real  to  him  as  Peel,  and  Curio  as 
Stanley;  be  could  not  read  the  "De 
CoroD& "  even  for  the  twentieth  time 
**  without  striking  his  clenched  fist  at  least 
once  a  minute  on  the  arm  of  his  easy- 
chair/'  With  the  literature  of  modern 
languages,  too,  he  was  no  less  familiar; 
and  lest  those  who  may  hold  with  Ensign 
Northerton  concerning  the  masters  of  the 
old  world  should  turn  in  disgust  from  the 
specimens  here  given  of  Macaulay's  read- 
ing, let  it  be  added  that  he  was  as  fa- 
miliar with  his  **  Pickwick"  as  with  his 
•*  Clarissa." 

But  this,  some  one  will  say,  was  an  ex- 
ceptional man ;  what  was  sport  to  his, 
would  have  been  death  to  the  brain  of  any 
other  man.  Well,  certainly  the  brains  of 
Macaulay  are  not  found  in  every  skull. 
But,  one  cannot  but  ask,  roust  not  Mr. 
Harrison's  General  Reader  be  something 
also  of  an  exception?  will  not  he,  too, 
have  a  strain  of  the  black  swan  in  him? 

To  read  the  best  in  literature ;  to  read 
it  always,  and  to  read  it  only.  Wise 
counsel;  but  who  shall  fulfil  it?  Does 
DOt  such  an  education  presuppose  a  con- 
dition of  mind  and  fortune  —  one  might 
almost  say,  too,  of  body  —  rare  indeed  in 
this  much-harassed  age,  if  possible  at  all  ? 
A  monk  of  the  Thebaid,  Saint  Simeon 
on  his  pillar,  that  sage,  "hoar-headed, 
wrinkled,  clad  in  white,"  who  forever,  in 
Mr.  Arnold's  beautiful  lines,  ponders 
God's  mysteries  amid  the  eternal  snows 
of  the  Himalayas  —  for  such  happy  beings 
conditions  such  as  Mr.  Harrison  presup- 
poses for  his  ideal  reader  might  have  been 
possible;  or  possible  in  nearer,  but  yet 
as  vanished  times  they  might  have  been, 
when  our  universities  were  truly  homes  of 
learning,  cities  of  refuge,  unvexed  by  the 
storms  that  raged  outside  their  happy 
grounds,  before  they  set  themselves  to 
catch  and  reproduce  some  feeble  echoes 
of  those  empty  tempests.  But  where,  for 
whom,  is  such  a  life  possible  now?  We 
must  all  be  up  and  doing;  with  heavy 
hearts  or  light  we  must  all 

Into  the  world  and  wave  of  men  depart 

Even  the  most  futile  can  get  seats  in  Par- 
liament—  and  do.  The  scanty  moments 
most  of  us  can  spare  to  literature  must  be 
given  to  the  newspaper,  or  to  the  last 


popular  novel  or  treatise  on  irreligton, 
taken  as  an  anodyne  before  bedtime. 
With  our  nerves  always  at  high  pressure, 
and  our  brains  distraught  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  trifles  which  make  up  the  sum 
of  most  lives,  how  can  we  set  ourselves  in 
order  to  listen  to  the  great  voices  echoing 
from 

The  mountain-tops  where  is  the  home  of  truth  ? 

Mr.  Harrison  admits  that  to  seek  the 
company  of  these  immortals  as  one  would 
chat  with  a  pleasant  friend  over  a  cigar  is 
a  vain  thing.    "  When,*'  he  asks,  *'  when 
will  men  understand  that  the  reading  of 
great  books  is  a  faculty  to  be  acquired, 
not   a  natural  gift,  at  least  not  to  those 
who  are  spoiled  by  our  current  education 
and  habits  of  life  ?  "    They  need  a  certain 
freedom  of  mind,  a  clearness  of  brain,  and 
perhaps  a  certain  austerity  of  mood,  to  be 
properly  read.     The  palate  must  be  clean 
to  taste  them  truly,  as  they  were  wines  of 
some  rare  vintage.     Charles   Lamb  de- 
clared  that    Milton   almost   required   '*a 
solemn  service  of  music  to  be  played  be- 
fore you  enter  upon  him.     But  he  brings 
his  music,  to  which  who  listens  had  need 
bring  docile  thoughts  and  purged  ears.'* 
He  also  vowed  that  he  had  once  soothed 
a  melancholy  night  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
a  bottle  of  port,  and  "King  Lear;"  at 
least,  he  told  Coleridge  he  had  done  so; 
but  one  cannot  help  speculating  on  the 
share  each  of  these  anodynes  contributed 
to  the  net  result.     In  any  frame  of  mind 
I   doubt  whether  port  wine  and  tobacco 
could  be  the  most  convenient  adornments 
for  •♦  King  Lear,"  though  they  might  serve 
as  a  pretty  relish  for  the  humors  of  Fal- 
stafiE.     Even  those  who  can,  and  do,  give 
more  time  to  literature  —  especially  those 
who  must,  as  the  author  of  "  Lacon  "  says, 
read  a  little  to  write  —  cannot  be  always 
in   trim  for  the  best,  and  the  best  only. 
To  force  oneself  to  read  this  great  solid 
best  when  one  really  craves  something  a 
little  less  good,  a  little  lighter,  more  easy 
of  digestion,  as  it  were,  is  a  far  worse 
thing  than  to  keep  always  troiti  it.     The 
brain,  I  take  it,  is  much  as  the  stomach. 
When   a   man  has  come  to  the  years  of 
discretion  —  the  phrase  is  perhaps  more 
current  than  certain,  but  let  it  pass  ~  if 
he  does  not  know  what  to  eat,  drink,  and 
avoid  according  to  his  condition  and  habit, 
not  all  the  doctors  in  the  world  will  help 
him.    There  is  not  one  universal  stomach ; 
nay,  has  not  one  man    many  stomachs? 
What  is  good  for  him  to-day  may  not  be 
good  for  him   to-morrow.     That  is   why 
these  rules  for  diet  so  much  in  vogue  just 
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at  present  are  really  such  supreme  non- 
seuse,  as  nooe,  let  us  fervently  hope  for 
the  credit  of  the  faculty,  know  better  than 
the  doctors  themselves.  And  it  is  much 
the  same,  I  take  it,  with  books  and  read- 
ing. The  real  secret  is  to  know  what  fare 
the  intellectual  stomach  needs  at  the  mo- 
ment. "A  man,**  said  Samuel  Johnson, 
"ought  to  read  just  as  inclination  leads 
him;  for  what  he  reads  as  a  task  will  do 
him  little  good."  "  I  read,"  wrote  Ma- 
caulay  in  his  journal,  '*  Henderson's  *  Ice- 
land' at  breakfast;  a  favorite  breakfast 
book  with  me.  Why?  How  oddly  we 
are  made!  Some  books  which  I  never 
should  dream  of  opening  at  dinner  please 
me  at  breakfast,  and  viceversd,^*  **  Much," 
said  Lamb,  **  depends  upon  when  and 
where  you  read  a  book.  In  the  five  or 
six  impatient  minutes  before  the  dinner  is 
quite  ready,  who  would  think  of  taking  up 
*  The  Fairy  Queen  '  for  a  stopgap,  or  a 
volume  of  Bishop  Andrewes's  sermons?" 
Why  put  all  your  poor  intellects  out  of 
joint  striving  to  keep  pace  with  Plato 
through  the  realms  of  thought,  when  what 
would  really  soothe  your  tired  brain,  and 
send  you  to  bed  at  peace  with  yourself 
and  the  world,  would  be  —  and  vou  know 
it  —  Mr.  Burnand's  *'  Happy  Thoughts  "? 
Why  break  your  brains  over  **  Paradise 
Lost,"  when  you  are  yearning,  more  fer- 
vently than  ever  Mrs.  Blimber  yearned  to 
see  Cicero  in  the  flesh,  for  the  **  Ingoldsby 
Legends"?  Neither  Milton  oor  Plato 
will  do  you  any  good  in  those  conditions, 
any  more  than  cold  water  will  do  you  good 
if  you  are  sick  of  a  fever,  or  the  panto- 
mime at  the  Lyceum  give  you  any  idea  of 
Goethe's  ••  Faust." 

In  a  little  book,  most  useful  to  all  read- 
ers, whether  they  read  to  think,  to  write, 
or  to  talk,  in  the  "  Book-lover's  Enchirid- 
ion," is  a  passage  so  much  to  the  purpose 
that  I  cannot  but  quote  it,  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  De  Quincey's  malison  on  those 
who  **  benefit  too  much  by  quotations ; " 
and  I  do  so  with  the  more  confidence  as 
it  is  from  a  writer  unfamiliar,  I  suspect,  to 
most  of  us ;  the  most  general  reader  has 
not  impossibly  excluded  Dr.  Channing 
from  his  course  of  "chewing"  —  so  Mr. 
Harrison  calls  it ;  but  you  must  chew  to 
digest.  He  says.  Dr.  Channing,  I  mean  :  — 

"  The  best  books  for  a  man  are  not  al- 
ways those  which  the  wise  recommend, 
but  oftener  those  which  meet  the  pecul- 
iar wants,  the  natural  thirst  of  his  mind, 
and  therefore  awaken  interest  and  rivet 
thought.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve notjonly  in  regard  to  books,  but  in 
other  respects,  that  self-culture  must  vary 


with  the  individual.  All  means  do  not 
equally  suit  us  all.  A  man  must  unfold 
himself  freely,  and  should  respect  the 
peculiar  gifts  or  biasses  by  which  nature 
has  distinguished  him  from  others.  Self- 
culture  does  not  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
individuality,  it  does  not  regularly  apply 
an  estabiished  machinery,  for  the  sake  of 
torturing  every  man  into  one  rigid  shape, 
called  perfection.  As  the  human  counte- 
nance, with  the  same  features  in  us  all,  is 
diversified  without  end  in  the  race,  and  is 
never  the  same  in  any  two  individuals,  so 
the  human  soul,  with  the  same  grand  pow- 
ers and  law,  expands  into  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  forms,  and  would  be  wofuUy  stinted 
by  modes  of  culture  requiring  all  men  to 
learn  the  same  lesson,  or  to  bend  to  the 
same  rules." 

I  confess  I  think  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  lit- 
tle too  austere.  Certainly  a  man  who 
habitually  passes  his  leisure  io  reading 
the  police  reports  in  the  newspapers,  or 
the  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  dirty  French  novels,  will  not  be  likely 
to  have  much  stomach  for  Homer,  or 
Dante,  or  Milton,  or  Walter  Scott.  But 
I  do  think  that  there  is  a  deal  of  literature 
—  of  reading,  at  any  rate  —  beyond  Mr. 
Harrison's  circle  that  could  do  a  man  no 
harm,  and  as  soothing,  lightening,  gilding 
the  dark  and  heavy  hours  may  even  be 
said  to  do  good.  Mr.  Ruskin  said  many 
years  ago  that  he  admitted  no  poetry  but 
the  very  best,  and  then  tells  us  that  we 
had  better  read  Cary's  translation  from 
Dante  than  "  Paradise  Lost."  Mr.  Har- 
rison, at  any  rate,  writes  no  nonsense; 
and  on  one  side  he  warns  us  against  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  his  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  says,  *'  when  we 
speak  about  books,  let  us  avoid  the  ex- 
travagance of  expecting  too  much  from 
books,  the  pedant's  habit  of  extolling 
books  as  synonymous  with  education. 
Books  are  no  more  education  than  laws 
are  virtue  ;  and  just  as  profligacy  is  easy 
within  the  strict  limits  of  law,  a  boundless 
knowledge  of  books  may  be  found  with  a 
narrow  education.  A  man  may  be,  as  the 
poet  says,  *  deep  versed  in  books,  and 
shallow  in  himself.'  We  need  to  know  io 
order  that  we  may  feel  rightly  and  act 
wisely.  The  thirst  after  truth  itself  may 
be  pushed  to  a  degree  where  indulgence 
enfeebles  our  sympathies  and  unnerves  os 
in  action.  Of  all  men  perhaps  the  book- 
lover  needs  most  to  be  reminded  that 
man's  business  here  is  to  know  for  the 
sake  of  living,  not  to  live  for  the  sake  of 
knowing." 
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No  ooe,  I  think,  has  ever  written  more 
wisely  or  more  temperately  on  this  subject 
than  Mr.  Harrison  ;  and  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  so  much  intemperate  foolishness 
has  been  written.  To  that  foolishness  I 
have  no  desire  voluntarily  to  contribute. 
What  shall  be  taken,  and  what  left,  I  make 
no  pretence  to  decide.  Whether  a  man, 
or  a  woman,  prefer  Sir  Arthur  Helps  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  or  Buddha  to  both,  mat- 
ters nothing  to  me.  Let  this  man,  if  he 
chooses,  place  George  Eliot  by  the  side 
of  Shakespeare;  I  am  sure  Shakespeare, 
in  his  infinite  courtesy,  will  gladly  go 
up  higher  to  make  room  for  her.  The 
'*  windy  suspiratioos  of  forced  breath " 
Mr.  Swinburne  delights  to  blow  against 
Byron  do  not  irritate  me  as  they  seem 
to  irritate  sp  many  pious  souls.  One 
supposes  them  to  please  Mr.  Swinburne, 
and  certainly  they  do  no  manner  of  harm 
to  Byron.  But  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  not  read  everything  that  is  good 
after  its  kind,  and  enjoy  them  all,  each 
according  to  its  kind.  Lord  Steyne  was 
famous  among  epicures  for  his  French 
cook  and  his  cellar;  yet  he  could  dine  ofif 
a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips,  and 
find  that  it  was  good.  That,  I  submit,  is 
the  proper  spirit  for  your  true  reader. 

And  so,  it  seems  to  me,  I  say  again, 
that  Mr.  Harrison  has  written  a  little  too 
austerely.  He  has,  I  think,  fenced  and 
bounded  his  subject  round  a  little  too  rig- 
idly ;  he  has  made  the  way  more  perilous 
still  to  those 

dragon-warded  fountains 
Where  the  springs  of  knowledge  are. 

Must  a  man  enjoy  his  Homer  and  his 
Virgil  one  whit  the  less  because  he  can 
read  with  pleasure  for  the  hundredth  time 
his  **  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome "  or  his 
*'  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  "  ?  Can 
he  not  love  Keats  without  loathing  Pope  ? 
Must  he  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
fun  of  Socrates  discoursing  philosophy 
from  his  basket,  or  Bacchus  tugging  at 
Charon's  oar,  because  he  can  laugh  con- 
sumedly  at  Lord  Scamperdale  or  Mr.  Ver 
daot  Green  ?  I  have  read  *'  Don  Quixote  " 
and  "Robinson  Crusoe*'  and  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  many  times  and  hope  to 
read  them  many  times  again ;  whether  I 
truly  appreciate  them  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  like  to  read  them. 
But  I  also  read  again  the  other  day,  after 
some  lapse  of  time,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's 
"Woman  in  White"  and  "Moonstone," 
and  I  must  honestly  say  I  enjoyed  them 
both  immensely.  There  are  hours  when 
I  would  sooner  read  certain  chapters  of 


"  Westward  Ho  I "  than  any  other  book 
that  ever  came  from  a  printing-press. 
The  other  day  1  read  a  list  of  books  drawn 
up  by  a  lady  for  the  edification  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  ideal  working  man  ;  this  list 
included  Epictetus  and  Boethius  and  St. 
Francois  de  Sales's  "Trait^  de  I'Amour 
de  Dieu,"  and  Rousseau's  "  Confessions  " 
—  the  last  perhaps  a  rather  queer  sort  of 
book  for  a  gentlewoman  to  recommend  to 
a  working  man.  But  surely  no  one  will 
say  that  this  erudite  lady  is  less  able  to 
appreciate  her  Boethius  because  she  has 
thumbed  her  Rousseau  ? 

So  long  as  our  whims  be  not  dangerous, 
do  not  lead  us  to  the  books  which  pro- 
mote "filthiness  and  foolish  talking,"  we 
may  be  content  to  read,  I  do  think,  as  the 
whim  seizes  us  ;  browsing  at  will,  snatch- 
ing a  mouthful  here  and  a  mouthful  there 
of  such  food  as  we  have  a  mind  for,  and 
then,  when  the  spirit  is  on  us,  sitting 
down  to  a  real  banquet  with  the  immor- 
tals. There  have  been  men,  wise  men, 
full  men,  who  have  learned  much  by  this 
intermittent  grazing,  these  half-hours  not 
always  with  the  best  authors,  and  have 
counselled  others  to  go  and  do  so  like- 
wise. Come  what  come  may,  at  least  these 
odd  half-hours  will  be  better  spent  dipping 
into  the  books  themselves  than  in  taking 
the  edge  off  such  little  appetites  as  nature 
may  have  granted  us  by  cramming  our- 
selves with  a  thousand  different  opinions 
about  them.  Against  that  vile  practice, 
indeed,  the  face  of  Mr.  Harrison  is  set 
most  sternly.  "  We  read  a  perfect  library 
about  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  but  the  *  Par- 
adise Lost'  itself  we  do  not  read.  ...  A 
perpetual  chatter  about  books  chokes  the 
seed  which  is  sown  in  the  greatest  books 
of  the  world."  It  is,  to  be  sure,  no  new 
practice,  not  particular  to  this  age.  More 
than  a  century  ago  the  author  of  "  The 
Library  "  had  something  to  say  on  it. 

Our  nicer  palates  higher  labors  seek, 
Cloy'd  with  a  ioWo-Number  once  a  week  ; 
Bibles,  with  cuts  and  comments,  thus  go  down : 
E'en  light  Voltaire  is  numbered  through  the 

town : 
Thus  physic  flies  abroad,  and  thus  the  law, 
From  men  of  study  and  from  men  of  straw ; 
Abstracts,  abridgments,  please  the  fickle  times, 
Pamphlets  and  plays,  and  politics  and  rhymes. 

And  Pope,  as  one  or  two  may  still  remem- 
ber, shot  an  arrow  at  the  same  mark 
before  Crabbe. 

Mr.  Harrison  says:  "The  true  use  of 
books  is  of  such  sacred  value  to  us  that  to 
be  simply  entertained  is  to  cease  to  be 
taught,  elevated,  inspired,  by  books ; 
merely  to  gather  information  of  a  chance 
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kind  is  to  close  the  mind  to  knowledge  of 
the  urgent  kind."  Surely  not;  surely  a 
wholesome  and  cleanly  entertainment  is 
io  certain  moods,  and  to  certain  spirits, 
itself  a  teaching,  an  elevation  ;  surely  in- 
formation, even  of  a  chance  kind,  if  it  be 
good  information,  is  no  bad  thing.  Even 
if  not  fruit-bearing,  to  use  Bacon's  phrase, 
it  may  be  light-bringing.  I  own  I  rather 
hold  with  another  bit  of  counsel  from 
Crabbe  than  with  such  stern  prescrip- 
tions. 

Go  on !  and,  while  the  sons  of  care  complain, 
Be  wisely  gay  and  innocently  vain ; 
While  serious  souls  are  by  their  fears  undone, 
Blow  sportive  bladders  in  the  beamy  sun. 

We  cannot  all,  at  all  hours,  breathe  the 
finer  air  of  the  highest  heaven ;  happy  he 
who  can,  but  he  who  cannot  need  surely 
not  despair.  The  lower  earth  has  its  sea- 
sons of  fruitfulness,  which  are  not  always 
seasons  of  mist.  A  change  of  diet  is 
wholesome  for  us  who  are  compact  of 
commoner  clay.  **'It  is  not  for  kings,  O 
Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine, 
nor  for  princes  strong  drink ;  lest  they 
drink  and  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  the 
judgment  of  any  of  the  afflicted.  Give 
strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to 
perish,  and  wine  unto  those  that  be  of 
heavy  hearts.  Let  him  drink  and  forget 
his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no 
more." 


From  The  Spectator. 
AGGRESSIVE  IRRELIGION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  new  policy  of  the  papacy,  or,  rath- 
er, the  revival  of  its  old  policy,  is  succeed- 
ing in  every  country  except  France.  Leo 
XI IL,  a  wise  and  reflective  man,  with  a 
deep  belief  in  moderation,  has  evidently 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  attitude 
maintained  by  the  Catholic  episcopate 
from  1850  to  1881 — an  attitude  which 
was  practically  one  of  conservatism  in 
secuUr  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  politics 
—  must  be  modified,  and  that  the  Church, 
for  the  sake  of  independence  in  its  own 
affairs,  must  accept  all  governments  and 
all  dominant  opinions  not  inconsistent 
with  its  spiritual  teaching.  If  the  gov- 
ernment is  Protestant  but  irresistible,  as 
in  Germany,  the  papacy  will  accept  and 
support  it,  provided  the  Church  is  left 
free  from  all  State  interference.  If  it  is 
Catholic  but  liberal,  as  in  Spain  under 
Seflor  Sagasta,  the  Church  will  ally  itself 
with  tlie   ministry,  provided  nothing  is 


done  against  what  are  regarded  as  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  interests.  If  the 
government  is  republican  and  agnostic, 
as  in  France,  the  Church  will  submit  and 
wait,  if  only  she  is  exempt  from  persecu- 
tion. And  if  the  popular  movement,  as 
in  Ireland,  is  revolutionary,  and  on  points 
even  immoral,  but  carries  all  away,  the 
Church  will  stand  aloof  from  resistance, 
or  even  condone  offences,  if  only  she  may 
be  the  ruling  Church,  and  re-cement  her 
sway  over  the  young.  These  ideas,  for 
some  time  past  dominant  in  the  Vatican, 
as  we  showed  a  fortnight  »ince,  have  at 
last  been  accepted  by  the  episcopate  — 
after,  as  we  conceive,  a  period  of  silent 
but  strenuous  resistance — and  already 
their  effect  is  becoming  patent  to  the 
world.  Id  Germany,  Prince  Bismarck, 
in  the  strangely  suggestive  speech  deliv- 
ered on  Monday  to  the  Prussian  House 
of  Lords,  formally  withdrew  from  the  con- 
test with  Rome,  promised  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  May  Laws,  and  deliberately 
eulogized  the  papacy  as  far  more  impar- 
tial, more  reasonable,  and  more  states- 
manlike than  the  local  branches  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  chancellor  has  arranged  for  his  re- 
ward, and  that  in  future  Parliamentary 
opposition  to  his  plans,  though  it  caooot 
disappear,  will  be  profoundly  modified, 
the  Ultramontane  centre,  which  holds  the 
balance  of  power,  either  supporting  him, 
or  breaking  into  fragments,  accordinj;  to 
its  members'  political  ideas.  In  Spain, 
the  premier,  who  has  just  secured  a  ma- 
jority in  the  elections,  announced  on 
Tuesday  that,  io  consequence  of  the 
** truly  Christian"  policy  of  Leo  XII 1., 
liberalism  renounced  its  distrust  of  the 
clergy,  and  would  seek  a  solution  of  the 
social  problem,  which  was  its  most  press- 
ing business,  in  concert  with  them,  and 
even  in  reliance  on  their  initiative, — 
a  declaration  cordially  endorsed  by  the 
nuncio,  and  understood  to  mean  that  ed- 
ucation will  be  Catholic,  and  that  the 
Church  will  support  the  monarchical  Lib- 
erals and  their  queen-regent.  In  Ireland, 
finally,  the  Church  has  accepted  home 
rule,  has  allied  itself  with  the  Parnellite 
party,  and  has,  in  return,  been  readmitted 
to  a  leading  voice  in  the  direction  of  the 
popular  movement.  The  Catholic  pri- 
mate, who  two  years  ago  was  nobody,  is 
to-day  the  second  man  io  Ireland.  The 
consideration  offered  by  the  bishops  in 
all  three  countries  is  large,  in  Ireland  so 
large  as  to  be  inconsistent,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  grave  Catholics,  with  the 
claim  of  their  Church  to  divine  guidance; 
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but  it  has  been  offered,  and  the  expected 
rewards  are  beginning:  to  flow  in.  In 
Germany,  the  Kuliurkampf  has  ended ; 
in  Spain,  education  will  be  Catholic;  in 
Ireland,  Dr.  Walsh  is,  next  to  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  the  strongest  person,  and  may  yet 
supersede  or  dismiss  his  rival. 

Only  in  France  is  there  hesitation  or 
refusal.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardi* 
nal  Guibert,  in  the  astonishingly  eloquent 
manifesto  which  he  published  to  France 
and  the  world  last  week,  and  which,  but 
for  the  Irish  question,  would  have  attract- 
ed all  eyes  even  in  Protestant  England, 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  accept  and  support  the  republic,  if  the 
republic  would  cease  from  persecuting. 
If  the  State  would  be  but  tolerant,  he  and 
his  clergy  would  cease  to  interest  them 
selves  in  the  form  of  the  State.  Nobody 
who  knows  anything  of  cardinals,  or  arch- 
bishops, or  Rome,  doubts  that  this  mani- 
festo had  received  the  previous  approval 
of  the  papacy,  or  that  it  expressed  a  de- 
liberate policy  which  should  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  acceptable  to  repub- 
licans, if  only  because  it  makes  republi- 
canism possible  to  an  Ultramontane.  Yet 
what  is  the  reply  of  the  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  party?  They  voted  on 
Tuesday,  by  340  to  187,  that  the  minister 
of  iustice,  in  sending  soldiers  to  close  an 
unlicensed  Catholic  chapel  — soldiers  who 
fired  a  volley,  killing  one  person  and 
wounding  five  —  was  entirely  in  the  right. 
Legally,  he  was  in  the  right,  as  there  is  a 
law  authorizing  the  closing  of  such  chap- 
els, and  the  closing  was  resisted ;  but  it 
may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  police 
could  have  done  the  work,  that  the  motive 
was  to  terrify  two  vicars  who  insisted 
that  the  chapel  was  wanted,  and  that,  but 
that  the  recalcitrants  were  priests,  such 
measures  would  never  have  been  em- 
ployed. The  minister,  in  fact,  acted  as 
if  the  priests  were  armed  insurgents, 
and  the  Chamber,  which  will  not  fire  on 
strikers  who  shed  blood,  approved  his 
action.  No  one  in  France  questions, 
though,  of  course,  many  justify,  the  ani- 
mus of  the  proceeding,  or  doubts  that  the 
Radical  majority  intends  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Church  by  the  same 
means,  —  that  is,  by  the  stringent  applica- 
tion of  every  law,  obsolete  or  new,  which 
can  in  any  way  injure  or  affront  the 
Church,  or  minimize  her  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people.  All  the 
Lent  sermons  preached  in  Paris  this  year 
are,  for  instance,  to  be  reported  by  short- 
hand writers  to  M.  Goblet.  Such  con- 
duct almost  forces  the  clergy  into  opposi- 


tion ;  and  the  puzzle  to  onlookers  is  why 
politicians  who  know  that,  and  who  not 
only  recognize  but  exaggerate  the  power 
of  the  Church,  should  prefer  to  excite  her 
unwilling  hostility  to  the  republican  sys- 
tem, rather  than  accept  the  peace  —  or,  if 
you  will,  call  it  even  truce  —  which  she  is 
at  present  offering.  Many  of  the  repub- 
lican members  are  opportunists  who  on 
any  other  subject  will  agree  to  almost  any 
compromise;  many  more  are  intensely 
solicitous  of  votes ;  and  the  vast  majority 
are  sincere  in  wishing  the  republic  to 
continue,  yet  rather  than  conclude  a  truce 
with  the  Church,  they  will  endanger  their 
seats,  and  the  future  of  the  system  they 
admire.  Why?  Why,  to  be  quite  clear, 
do  not  Frenchmen  adopt  the  course  which 
Mr.  J.  Morley,  in  one  of  the  most  striking 
passages  of  bis  writings,  said  ought  to  be 
adopted  ?  — 

You,  he  might  have  said  to  the  priests— 
you  have  so  debilitated  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  by  your  promises  and  your  dreams,  that 
many  a  generation  must  come  and  go  before 
Europe  can  throw  off  the  yoke  of  yuur  super- 
stition. But  we  promise  you  that  they  shall 
be  generations  of  strenuous  battle.  We  give 
you  all  the  advantage  that  you  can  get  from 
the  sincerity  and  pious  wortn  of  the  good  and 
simple  among  you.  We  give  you  all  that  the 
bad  among  you  may  get  bv  resort  to  the 
poisoned  weapons  of  your  profession  and  your 
traditions  —  its  bribes  to  mental  indolence,  its 
hypocritical  affectations  in  the  pulpit,  its  tyranny 
in  the  closet,  its  false  speciousness  in  the  world, 
its  menace  at  the  deathbed.  With  all  these 
you  may  do  your  worst,  and  still  humanity  will 
escape  you;  still  the  conscience  of  the  race 
will  rise  away  from  you,  still  the  growth  of 
brighter  ideals  and  a  nobler  purpose  will  go 
on,  leaving  ever  further  and  further  behind 
them  your  dwarfed  finality  and  leaden,  move- 
less stereotype.  We  shall  pass  you  by  on 
your  flank,  your  fieriest  darts  will  only  spend 
themselves  upon  air.  We  will  not  attack  you 
as  Voltaire  did.  We  will  not  exterminate  you ; 
we  shall  explain  you.  History  will  place  your 
dogma  in  its  class,  above  or  below  a  hundred 
competing  dogmas,  exactly  as  the  naturalist 
classifies  his  species.  From  being  a  convic- 
tion, it  will  sink  to  a  curiosity;  from  being  a 
guide  to  millions  of  human  lives,  it  will  dwindle 
down  to  a  chapter  in  a  book.  As  history  ex- 
plains your  dogma,  so  science  will  dry  it  up'; 
the  conception  of  law  will  silently  make  the 
conception  of  the  daily  miracle  of  your  altars 
seem  impossible ;  the  mental  climate  will  grad- 
ually deprive  your  symbols  of  your  nourish- 
ment, and  men  will  turn  their  backs  upon  your 
system,  not  because  they  confuted  it,  but  be- 
cause, like  witchcraft  or  astrology,  it  has  ceased 
to  interest  them.  The  great  ship  of  your 
Church,  once  so  stout  and  fair,  and  well  laden 
with  good  destinies,  is  become  a  skeleton  ship ; 
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it  is  a  phantom  hulk,  with  warped  planks  and 
sere  canvas,  and  you  who  work  it  are  no  more 
than  the  ghosts  of  dead  men,  and  at  the  hour 
when  you  seem  to  have  reached  the  bay,  down 
your  ship  will  sink  like  lead  or  like  stone  to 
the  deepest  bottom.  (Critical  Miscellanies, 
Chapman  and  Hall,  Second  Series,  pp.  90, 
91,) 

That  would  be  the  course  natural  to  the 
French  geoius;  and  why  upon  this  one 
question,  which  ought  not  to  seem  to  them 
one  of  the  first  concern,  are  they  so  in- 
sensible to  all  arguments  drawn  from 
expediency,  self-interest,  and  common 
sense,  that  they  are  careless  to  keep  up 
even  an  outward  semblance  of  impartial- 
ity, and  are  ready  to  treat  men  who  are, 
at  all  events,  citizens,  as  if  they  were  pub- 
lic enemies?  The  usual  answer  is  that 
they  are  fanatics  for  irreligion,  that  they 
positively  hate  the  system  of  thought  of 
which  the  Church  is  the  exponent,  and 
that  opportunity  offering  the  expression 
of  this  hatred  gives  them  deep  gratifica- 
tion. They  feel  when  insulting  the  Church 
as  Parnellites  feel  when  irritating  En- 
gland, or  as  roughs  feel  when  jeering  at 
respectables.  That  explanation  is,  no 
doubt,  partially  true.  The  Frenchman's 
dislike  of  Christianity,  when  he  dislikes 
it,  is  constantly  a  fanaticism,  an  impulse 
which,  like  some  Orangemen's  hatred  of 
Rome,  seems  irrepressible  by  time,  oppor- 
tunity, or  place.  He  loathes  it,  and  wants 
to  express  his  loathing,  even  if  be  is,  as 
minister  of  religion,  responsible  for  main- 
taining the  detested  system.  He  thinks 
of  it  as,  no  doubt,  the  Christian  bishops 
once  thought  of  the  dying  paganism,  as 
an  evil  and  detestable  thing,  a  baleful 
superstition ;  and  as  it  is  not  strong  enough 
to  fight,  he  desires  to  extinguish  it  by 
force.  If  be  could  make  it  penal  to  at- 
tend the  mass,  be  would,  just  as  the  Chris- 
tian emperors  made  it  penal  to  attend 
sacrifices  to  Venus  or  to  Jove.  That  is 
true,  and  is  the  secret,  in  part,  of  the 
aggressive  irreligion  of  France;  but  there 
is,  we  believe,  something  more.  Perse- 
cution of  this  kind  is  so  alien  to  the  mod- 
ern spirit,  and  the  conviction  of  the  French 
majority  that  Christianity  is  dead  is  so 
complete,  that  something  more  is  required 
to  explain  a  malignity  which  sometimes 
seems  hardly  sane,  —  as,  for  example, 
when  a  republican  atheist  of  the  advanced 
type  is  threatened  with  boycotting  for  at- 
tending the  religious  portion  of  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage,  which,  nevertheless,  he  is 
not  expected  to  forbid.  That  something 
is  the  adoption  with  hearty  faith  of  an- 
other creed,  which  the  agnostic  French* 


man  calls  sometimes  science,  sometimes 
enlightenment,  and  sometimes  modern 
thought,  which  be  believes  to  be  abso- 
lutely true,  and  from  which,  if  it  could 
only  be  made  triumphant,  he  expects  the 
happy  and  contented  earth  —  the  Utopia, 
in  fact  —  which  the  Frenchman  since 
1789  has  never  long  ceased  to  seek.  He 
looks  through  and  beyond  Christianity  to 
a  world  which  he  thinks  will  be  a  happier 
one  for  him,  and  will  not,  even  to  protect 
his  political  system,  give  up  or  postpone 
his  dream.  He  even  grows  restless  when 
at  rest,  seeks  opportunities  of  removing 
the  obstacle,  and  regards  every  blow,  no 
matter  how  feeble,  as  a  help  towards  a 
clearance.  He  cannot  be  patient,  cannot 
tolerate,  cannot  wait  for  a  slow  movement 
of  opinion,  which  he  nevertheless  believes 
to  be  all  on  his  side,  because  he  hopes  to 
establish  another  and  wiser  system,  which 
will  rid  him  of  the  evils  he  feels.  The 
enthusiasm  which  the  socialist  feels 
against  society  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  millennium,  when  all  shall  labor 
and  none  be  superior,  is  felt  by  the  French 
atheist  against  religion,  and  the  Church 
which  is  the  only  teacher  of  religion  that 
he  knows.  There  is  hope  inside  his 
strange  fanaticism,  the  hope  of  the  vision- 
ary, and  unless  we  recognize  that  as  well 
as  the  hatred,  we  shall  never  understand 
why  the  Frenchman  enjoys  blows  at  the 
Church  which  seem  unworthy  of  his  intel- 
ligence, why  he  rejects  truce  even  when 
truce  woula  prosper  bim,  and  what  is  the 
real  extent  of  the  danger  that  one  great 
European  country,  full  of  vivid  life  and 
intellectual  energy,  may  break  utterly 
away  from  Christianity,  and  establish  in 
the  centre  of  Europe  a  civilization  with 
no  restraints  save  **  reason,"  which  means 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  **  scientific 
truth,"  which  means  the  conjectured  re- 
sult of  inductive  experiments  in  living. 


From  St.  James's  Gasette. 
FASHION  IN  FLOWERS. 

Few  people,  except  the  very  rich  and 
those  who  serve  them,  have  any  idea  of 
what  is  spent  in  the  London  season  on 
flowers.  It  is  true  that  there  are  fiorists' 
shops  all  over  London,  and  everybody  can 
see  that  there  must  be  an  immense  sale  of 
flowers  in  order  to  keep  these  shops  open. 
But  the  trade  of  the  ordinary  florist  is  a 
comparatively  small  one.  The  taste  for 
flowers  is  universal,  and  many  people  will 
spend  sixpence  or  a  shilling  a  day  on  them. 
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and  a  sovereign  now  and  then  for  decking  a 
dinner-table.  It  is  by  these  that  the  ordi- 
nary florist  exists.  But  the  two  or  three 
eminent  flower-sellers  who  serve  the  very 
rich  drive  a  very  -difiFerent  trade.  With 
them  ten  or  fifteen  guineas  is  no  unusual 
price  for  a  bouquet.  The  prices  paid 
when  they  decorate  a  dinner-table,  or 
crowd  a  house  with  flowers  for  a  great 
reception,  are  something  almost  fabulous, 
and  sometimes  nearly  scandalous.  But 
then,  to  please  the  people  of  fashion  a 
florist  must  be  little  short  of  a  genius. 
There  is  onlv  one  way  by  which  to  keep 
the  favor  of  the  luxurious  classes,  and 
that  is  by  perpetually  supplying  them  with 
something  new.  In  every  trade  this  is 
the  first  necessity,  and  only  those  who 
manage  to  rise  to  it  ever  attain  to  the 
front  rank. 

It  would  seem  that  when  one  is  dealing 
with  natural  products  unending  novelty 
is  impossible.  And  so  in  theory  it  is. 
But  with  every  successive  flower  season 
there  comes  a  new  fashion.  The  great 
growers  devote  themselves  to  producing 
new  colors.  In  the  last  chrysanthemum 
season  there  was  a  glorious  new  color  — 
the  richest  deepest  brown,  with  yellow  at 
the  heart.  When  the  narcissus  came  in, 
the  choice  specimens  of  it  were  of  a  fine 
sulphur  shade.  Two  new  pelargoniums 
have  appeared  in  the  select  London  mar- 
ket in  the  last  month ;  their  claim  to  no- 
tice lying  in  special  brilliance  and  depth 
of  tint.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  efiEorts 
are  made  with  the  rose  and  the  orchid. 
The  strange  beauty  of  some  orchids  is 
something  to  dream  of.  This  winter  an 
orchid  ha^  held  the  place  of  honor.  A 
single  blossom  of  it  is  used  in  the  centre 
of  a  bouquet,  or  it  is  employed  as  the 
crowning  point  of  a  piece  of  decoration. 
It  is  a  wonderful-looking  flower,  with  two 
long  slender  white  wings  and  a  faint  flush 
of  pink  at  its  heart.  So  far  it  has  been 
the  splendid  centre  of  nearly  every  choice 
bridal  bouquet  of  this  season.  A  plant 
of  it  is  worth  much ;  but  the  new  beauty 
will  presently  lose  its  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion, and  another  of  its  species  will  take 
its  place.  Among  roses  the  great  novelty 
of  the  season  as  yet  has  been  the  Cathe- 
rine Mermet,  which  in  New  York  has  been 
the  rage  for  some  time.  It  is  a  rare  pink, 
shading  right  through  from  a  positively 
brown  pink  to  the  palest  shade  of  silvery 
pink.  Some  glorious  bouquets  of  this 
rose  were  carried  at  the  last  drawing- 
room.  The  Safrano  rose  is  a  strong  rival 
to  the  Catherine  Mermet,  its  shade  being 
of  a  most  beautiful  pale  yellow ;  and  this 


season  yellow  is  a  favorite  color  both  in 
Paris  and  London.  The  production  of 
new  varieties  and  tints  is,  of  course,  the 
work  of  the  great  growers,  and  the  flo- 
rists pay  heavily  to  get  the  choicest 
results  of  that  work. 

Then  comes  the  artistic  labor  of  the  flo- 
rist himself.  He  must  ceaselessly  invent 
new  styles  and  modes  of  decoration.  It 
is  a  sight  worth  seeing,  the  interior  of  a 
great  floral  establishment  just  before  a 
drawing  room,  or  at  the  height  of  the 
season  when  there  are  numbers  of  dinners 
and  receptions  every  night.  This  feverish 
state  of  things  has  already  begun,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  yet  in  full  swing.  With 
every  day  now  the  work  grows  heavier. 
And  it  is  distinctly  skilled  labor;  only 
specially  trained  as  well  as  specially  gifted 
workers  are  of  any  use  in  it.  The  flowers 
come  in  packed  in  cotton  wool,  or  some- 
times protected  by  their  own  leaves  ;  they 
are  kept  like  this  in  cool  cellars  till  they 
are  wanted.  The  pale  rosebuds  and  rich 
roses  never  see  the  light  from  the  time 
they  are  picked  till  they  are  brought  out 
to  be  wired  and  made  up.  The  care  of 
them  is  an  anxiety  even  to  those  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  business. 
Quantities  of  valuable  material  has  of 
necessity  to  be  wasted.  Many  of  the  ex- 
otics are  so  delicate  and  so  highly  forced 
that  they  will  but  just  last  their  short 
hour  of  beauty  when  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  of  them.  Think  what  this  means 
when  there  are  fifty  to  a  hundred  drawing- 
room  bouquets  to  make  up,  or  two  or 
three  sets  of  reception-rooms  to  decorate 
for  one  evening;  for  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  actual  work  expended  on  the 
placing  of  every  flower.  Many  of  the 
drawing-room  bouquets  have  to  be  made 
the  day  before  and  kept  in  the  dark,  in 
the  right  temperature,  until  the  time  when 
they  are  to  be  sent  home.  Skilled  work- 
ers are  busy  at  the  wiring  and  arranging 
and  shaping  from  morning  till  night;  but 
over  them  there  must  be  some  one  per- 
son, the  genius  of  the  place,  whose  mind 
invents  and  whose  band  gives  the  final 
touch. 

The  traditional  bouquet  has  now  a  pow- 
erful rival  in  the  "  posy,"  which  came  out 
last  season  and  is  this  year  greatly  in 
favor.  So  far,  only  one  house  in  London 
produces  it.  The  posy  is  an  excellent 
imitation  of  a  perfectly  natural  bunch  of 
flowers,  fresh  picked  from  the  garden. 
Every  blossom  stands  out  by  itself  and 
shows ;  there  is  no  paper  round  it,  but 
the  stalks  are  simplv  tied  with  ribbons  to 
match  the  dress  of  the  wearer.    These 
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ribboos  are  often  left  id  Iodj;  ends,  which 
are  caught  together  again  with  a  blossom 
or  two.  Muffs  made  entirely  of  flowers 
have  been  a  fashion  for  bridesmaids,  in- 
stead of  carrying  flowers  during  this  cold 
spring.  The  skill  and  taste  necessary  to 
make  these  flower-muffs  successfully  is 
very  great. 

The  newest  color  for  table  decorations, 
only  out  about  a  week  or  two,  is  a  vivid 
crimson.  All  kinds  of  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  this  color  to  be  used  together. 
The  crimson  is  relieved  only  with  green, 
and  the  white  table-cloth  forms  the 
ground.  It  should  only  be  ventured  upon 
in  a  dining-room  furnished  in  a  soft  and 
neutral  tint;  and  the  color  with  which  the 
lights  are  shaded  has  to  be  considered. 
Trails  of  flowers  laid  on  the  tablecloth 
are  still  a  favorite  form  of  decoration. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  GERMAN  PEASANTRY. 

A  VERY  interesting  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  of  the  German 
Empire  has  been  written  by  the  Vicomte 
Rorric  de  Beaucaire,  secretary  of  the 
French  embassy  at  Berlin.  It  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  reports  which  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  has  directed 
the  representatives  of  France  in  foreign 
countries  to  prepare,  at  the  instance  of  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  who  is  anxious  to 
gain  information  as  to  the  best  means  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  French 
rural  laborers,  so  as  to  render  them  con- 
tented with  country  life,  and  thus  to  check 
that  excessive  migration  to  the  towns 
which  is  at  least  as  great  a  trouble  in 
France  as  it  is  in  our  own  country.  An 
examination  of  the  population  statistics 
shows  that  there  had  been  in  Germany,  at 
any  rate  up  to  1880,  a  considerable  drain 
from  the  rural  districts  to  the  towns. 
Putting  all  places  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  the  latter  category, 
the  vicomte  found  that  from  1871  to  1880, 
the  rural  population  had  been  nearly  sta- 
tionary, the  numbers  being  26,219,352  in 
the  former  year,  and  26,513,531  in  the 
latter;  while  in  the  urban  districts  there 
was  a  large  increase,  from  14.790,798  to 
18,750,530.  In  proportion  to  the  total 
population,  the  number  of  rural  inhabit- 
ants was  6393  per  cent,  in  1871,  and 
58-61  percent,  in  1880;  whereas  the  urban 
population  had  risen  from  36*1  per  cent, 
in  1871,  to  41*4  per  cent,  in  1880.  Since 
1880,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 


migration  has  been  checked,  though  not 
stopped;  but  apparently  no  later  exact 
statistics  than  those  of  that  year  were 
available  to  the  writer  of  the  report.  As 
in  France  and  in  England,  the  migration 
has  been  chiefly  to  the  large  towns  of 
Germany,  those  containing  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  in  which 
the  percentage  of  people  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  empire  rose  from  48  in 
187 1,  to  7-24  in  1880.  Attention  is  also 
called  to  the  emigration  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  German  colonies,  which  rose 
from  75.912  in  1871,  to  210,547  in  1881. 
The  average  annual  increase  of  population 
in  Germany  is  493,360,  nearly  half  of  which 
number  left  the  country  in  1881,  in  spite 
of  all  possible  indirect  impediments  placed 
in  the  way  of  emigration  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  next  division  of  the  inquiry  was  as 
to  the  consequences  of  the  migration  of 
rural  laborers  to  the  towns,  and  particu- 
larly as  to  the  effect  upon  agricultural 
wages.  This  inquiry  was  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  farm  wages  are  paid  partly  or 
wholly  in  kind.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  general  rise  in  wages  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  though  recently  there 
has  been  a  drop  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  From  is*  6d,  to  2x.  per  day 
without  food,  and  about  half  as  much  with 
food,  appear  to  be  the  most  common  rates 
of  wages  for  men,  women  getting  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  men's  wages. 
Men  employed  by  the  year,  living  with 
their  masters,  commonly  get  from  ;^io  to 
;£i5  a  year.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  lower,  and  in  other  parts  higher, 
wages  than  these,  both  by  the  day  and  by 
the  year.  As  little  as  lod,  to  is.  per  day 
is  paid  in  some  districts,  but  generally 
with  food  and  beer,  or  beer  only.  Where 
the  beetroot  is  cultivated,  wages  are  gen- 
erally higher  than  any  mentioned  above, 
as  much  as  zs.  6d,  a  day,  doubled  in  har- 
vest, or  £2$  a  year  in  the  house,  being 
paid.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
of  the  day -laborers  have  little  plots  of  land 
of  their  own,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  the 
custom  of  their  employers  to  let  small 
plots  to  them  at  low  rents.  Labor  appears 
to  be  plentiful  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
German  Empire. 

In  France,  through  the  migration  of 
agricultural  workmen  to  the  towns,  labor 
in  many  districts  is  scarce,  and  the  farmers 
complain  that  wages  have  risen  beyond 
what  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  question, 
then,  was,  whv  the  same  results  had  not 
followed  the  like  mtgration  in  Germany. 
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fn  answering  this,  the  Vicomte  de  Beau- 
caire  first  points  out  that,  while  the  rural 
population  in  France  decreased  from 
24,928,392  in  1876,  to  24,575,506  in  1881, 
thai  of  Germany,  as  already  shown,  had 
not  ceased  to  increase  slightly,  in  spite  of 
the  drain  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
density  of  population  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Germany  is  only  slightly  greater  than 
it  is  in  France,  being  49*07  per  square 
kilometre  in  the  former,  to  46*48  in  the 
latter;  but  a  density  ample  for  one  country 
is  not  necessarily  so  for  another  country, 
and  there  must  be  a  difference  in  the 
efiFects  upon  wages  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion, with  its  increasing  need  of  employ- 
ment, and  a  diminishing  population,  with 
its  decreasing  demand  for  work.  In  ad- 
dition the  vicomte  gives  some  special 
reasons  to  account  for  the  general  abun- 
dance of  labor  in  Germany.  He  points 
out  that  the  system  of  inheritance  by  the 
eldest  or  youngest  son,  prevailing  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Germany,  throws  a 
greater  number  of  young  men  upon  the 
labor  market  than  the  system  of  equal 
division  of  landed  property  current  in 
France,  only  partially  operative  though  it 
be.  He  also  lays  some  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  the  German  peasant  proprietors 
are  usually  heavily  indebted  to  the  village 
usurers,  a  class  of  parasites  unknown  in 
France,  and  that  they  are  for  that  reason 
obliged  to  earn  all  that  they  can  by  labor 
for  other  persons,  in  order  to  meet  their 
liabilities.  Still,  the  fact  that,  somehow, 
the  temptation  to  leave  the  rural  districts 
is  less  powerful  in  Germany  than  it  is  in 
France,  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
the  explanations  given  to  account  for  this 
difference  form  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  report  before  us. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  comparative 
contentment  of  the  German  peasantry, 
according  to  the  Vicomte  de  Beaucaire, 
greater  simplicity  of  manners  and  a  lower 
standard  of  living  than  prevail  in  France 
are  to  be  considered.  Attention  is  also 
called  to  the  happy  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  great  proprietors  and  the  peas- 
antry. These  relations  appear  to  be  of 
a  patriarchal  character.  The  peasants 
regard  the  great  landowners  with  rever- 
ence and  without  envy,  and  there  never 
has  been  any  bad  feeling  between  the  two 
classes.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a 
revolution  of  the  German  land  system, 
and  that  those  who  were  once  serfs  have 
been  set  free ;  but  that  revolution  was 
effected  for,  and  not  by,  the  peasantry, 
who  were  never  roused,  as  the  people  of 
France  were,  to  rise  against  and  overthrow 


those  who  had  power  over  them.  Thus, 
there  has  not  been  anything  to  embitter 
the  patriarchal  relations,  which  date  from 
a  remote  period,  and  while  the  peasant 
still  looks  up  to  the  great  proprietor,  the 
latter,  in  his  turn,  still  discharges  to  a 
great  extent  the  functions  of  a  petty  provi- 
dence which  were  expected  of  his  ancestor 
who  was  the  lord  of  many  serfs.  The 
wealthy  proprietors  support  hospitals  and 
schools,  pension  off  in  old  age  the  men 
who  have  worked  for  them  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  exercise  charity  and  kindness 
among  the  people  on  their  estates,  all 
known  to  them  personally.  The  smaller 
landowners  often  approach  the  peasants 
in  their  mode  of  living,  speak  their  lan- 
guage, hunt  with  them,  dress  but  little 
better,  and  generally  treat  them  pretty 
well  as  equals.  Politicians,  too,  though 
not  always  wisely,  have  done  their  utmost 
to  give  contentment  to  the  German  peas- 
antry, the  peasant  having  for  some  years 
been  as  great  a  favorite  among  politicians 
in  Germany  as  he  is  at  the  present  time  in 
England.  Various  schemes  for  his  ben- 
efit have  been  carried  out,  —  some  with 
advantage  and  others  without  good  effect. 
The  vicomte  writes :  **  To-day,  in  the  whole 
empire,  a  great  movement  of  opinion,  a 
little  artificial,  perhaps,  at  the  outset,  but 
none  the  less  genuine,  exists  in  favor  of 
the  agricultural  classes.  Everything  falls 
in  with  this  current  of  thought,  —  the  laws 
proposed  in  the  Chambers,  measures  taken 
by  the  executive,  enterprises  due  to  pri- 
vate initiative."  Numerous  associations 
have  been  created  among  the  peasants 
to  protect  their  interests  and  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  agriculture.  Gifts  of 
lands  by  individuals  have  been  common, 
and  the  use  of  plots  of  land  in  return  for 
services  rendered  has  been  frequently 
granted.  These  advantages,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  agricultural  labor  colonies,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Vicomte  de  Beaucaire,  have 
done  more  to  retain  agricultural  laborers 
in  the  rural  districts  than  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  State.  One  great  project  of 
the  Prussian  government,  of  which  mar- 
vels were  expected,  is  described  as  a  fail- 
ure. When  M.  Camphausen  was  minister 
of  finances,  he  caused  to  be  detached 
from  the  crown  lands  in  Pomerania  parcels 
of  land  small  enough  to  be  easily  pur- 
chased by  the  peasants;  but  either  be- 
cause the  price  was  set  too  high,  or 
because  funds  were  lacking  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  scheme  did 
not  answer  its  purpose.  In  east  Prussia, 
too,  similar  offers  of  land  were  made,  with 
no  other  result  than  to  attract  from  Prus- 
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sian  Poland  a  number  of  purchasers,  whose 
arrival  caused  ^reat  dissatisfaction  among 
the  German  inhabitants.  These  failures 
discouraged  similar  schemes  that  would 
have  been  carried  out  elsewhere ;  but  it  is 
believed  by  many  of  their  advocates  that 
they  would  have  succeeded  if  the  pur- 
chase money  had  been  advanced  by  the 
State.  Other  attempts  to  give  content- 
ment to  the  peasantry  are  duties  on  for- 
eign corn,  lately  increased,  duties  on  most 
other  foreign  agricultural  products,  and 
the  reduction  of  taxes  specially  burden- 
some to  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts. 
The  shifting  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  real  to  per- 
sonal property  is  strongly  advocated,  and 
one  of  the  projects  having  this  object  in 
view,  that  of  taxing  the  operations  of  the 
Bourse,  has  lately  been  agreed  to  by  Par- 
liament. Another  measure  adopted  for 
the  advantage  of  the  cultivators  is  the 
creation  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Agri- 
culture {Landwirthschaftsrath).  Recent- 
ly, too,  much  attention  has  been  given  by 
the  government  to  the  proposed  forma- 
tion of  agricultural  credit  banks  gener* 
ally  throughout  the  empire.  For  many 
years  banks,  some  guaranteed  by  the  State 
and  some  private,  which  advance  money 
to  landed  proprietors,  large  and  small, 
on  mortgage  or  other  satisfactory  secu- 
rity, have  existed  in  all  the  provinces 
of  Germany;  but  for  some  reasons  they 
have  not  been  used  very  generally  by  the 
peasant  proprietors,  who  still  go  to  the 
village  usurers  for  advances,  which  they 
can  obtain  only  at  ruinous  interest.  At 
present  the  institutions  of  the  kind  which 
have  proved  most  suitable  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  small  cultivators  are  the 
mutual-loan  banks,  first  established  by  M. 
l^aiffeisen,  and  already  existing  in  consid- 
erable numbers  in  several  provinces  of 
Germany.  On  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  capital  possessed  by  these  insti- 
tutions, however,  it  is  feared  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  withstand  a  serious 
financial  crisis ;  and  for  that  reason  the 
government  has  but  slightly  encouraged 
them. 

As  in  other  countries  where  peasant- 
proprietorship  prevails,  the  excessive  di- 
vision of  land  has  occasioned  much  dis- 
tress in  Germany.  In  the  districts  of 
Treves  and  Coblentz  4,972,420  Morgen  are 
divided  into  8,065,369  parcels,  or  an  aver- 
age of  about  half  an  acre  to  each  little 
holding.  Several  parcels  are  sometimes 
owned  by  one  proprietor;  but  the  incon- 
venience of  the  separated  plots  is  very 
great.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 


century  various  laws  have  been  framed  to 
check  such  excessive  subdivision  as  this, 
the  most  recent  being  an  act  passed  in 
1885.  Some  good  has  been  done  by  this 
legislation,  especially  by  that  promoting 
exchanges  of  plots  among  proprietors  who 
own  scattered  portions  of  land,  and  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  where  it  exists,  has 
also  checked  excessive  subdivision;  but 
the  evil  has  increased  in  spite  of  all  checks. 
Where  the  law  of  compulsory  division 
exists,  it  is  now  proposed  to  extend  the 
right  of  bequest  by  the  father  of  a  family 
which  is  in  force  in  a  portion  of  the  em- 
pire. In  summing  up  his  interesting  arti- 
cle, the  Vicomte  de  Beaucaire  says  that 
although  the  migration  of  rural  laborers 
to  the  towns  has  been  complained  of  in 
Germany,  as  in  France,  it  has  not  pro- 
duced such  injurious  results  in  the  former 
country  as  in  the  latter,  and  it  is,  more- 
over, slackening  at  the  present  time.  The 
means  taken,  and  those  likely  to  be  adopt- 
ed, for  rendering  the  lot  ot  the  German 
peasantry  more  satisfactory  than  it  has 
been  are,  he  thinks,  likely  to  effect  their 
purpose,  and  he  sees  no  reason  to  fear,  at 
any  rate  in  the  near  future,  any  such  de- 
population of  the  rural  districts  as  would 
threaten  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 


From  The  SatanUy  Renew. 
THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CULTURKAMPF. 

The  speech  of  Prince  Bismarck  and 
the  vote  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prus- 
sian Chamber  on  Monday  last  may  be 
regarded  as  virtually  bringing  the  Culture 
ka9npf  in  Germany  to  an  end.  The  fa- 
mous Maigesetze  or  Falkgesetse —  as  they 
are  variously  named,  from  the  date  of 
their  introduction  or  from  the  minister 
who  had  the  charge  of  introducing  them 
—  were  really  Prince  Bismarck's  laws,  as 
he  is  now  the  real  author  of  their  abroga- 
tion, and  their  history  is  an  instructive 
one.  There  is  a  curious  analogy  to  some 
respects,  and  in  others  a  no  less  obvious 
contrast,  between  the  May  Laws  and  our 
own  abortive  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act. 
Both  were  special  priviUgia  directed 
against  a  particular  —  and  the  same  par- 
ticular —  Church ;  both  were  at  once  irri- 
tating and  offensive  to  those  at  whom 
they  were  aimed,  and,  for  any  practical 
service  to  the  interests  supposed  to  be 
imperilled,  wholly  useless;  both  were  en- 
acted and  abolished  in  the  lifetime  of 
their  author  and  with  bis  consent,  though 
Lord  Russell  did  not,  like  Prince  Bia- 
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marck,  take  any  active  part  in  straogling 
his  own  progeny.  And  both,  it  may  be 
added,  have  served  on  the  whole,  though 
in  different  ways,  to  bring  a  blessing  on 
those  whom  their  originators  wished,  or 
professed  to  wish,  to  curse  altogether. 
On  the  other  hand  Lord  Russell's  abortive 
measure  had  more  of  plausible  excuse  in 
what  Mr.  Greville  calls  "a  most  disgust- 
ing and  humiliating  agitation,  founded  on 
prejudice  and  gross  ignorance,"  while  it 
bad  less  semblance  of  reasonable  justifi- 
cation than  Prince  Bismarck's.  It  was  at 
least  an  intelligible  view  that  the  late  pope 
and  those  who  acted  with  him  were  desir- 
ous of  impeding  German  unity,  while 
there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  assum- 
ing that  it  mattered  twopence  to  the  queen 
and  constitution  of  Great  Britain  whether 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  chose  to  call  themselves 
vicars  apostolic  or  diocesan  bishops.  And, 
moreover,  while  the  English  premier 
barked,  without  seriously  attempting  to 
bite  —  never  a  very  dignified  or  profitable 
procedure — the  German  chancellor  dis- 
charged what  was  by  no  means  a  brutum 
fuhnen  at  the  heads  of  his  victims,  though 
it  could  be  no  adequate  safeguard  against 
the  dangers,  had  they  really  existed, 
which  he  professed  himself  anxious  to 
avert.  He  could  hardly  of  course  be  ex- 
pected to  admit  as  much  as  that  himself, 
but  he  has  frankly  avowed  that  "  the  May 
Laws  had  pretty  well  outlived  their  origi- 
nal purpose,  which  was  a  temporary  and 
combative  one;"  he  says  he  had  never, 
and  has  not  even  yet,  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  details ;  that  he 
regarded  them  at  the  time  '*as  a  melan- 
choly necessity,"  but  not  as  *'a  palladium 
of  the  State,"  and  that  he  never  intended 
them  to  be  permanent.  He  had  declared 
**he  would  not  go  to  Canossa,"  and  to 
that  declaration  he  still  adheres ;  but 
though  he  would  not  go  to  Canossa,  he 
expressly  informs  us  that  he  resolved  to 
go  to  Rome,  and  that  he  holds  deliber- 
ately to  that  resolution.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  pope  he  determined  to 
open  negotiations  with  him,  and  preferred 
this  course  to  negotiating  with  the  so- 
called  Catholic  party  at  home.  **  Pope  Leo 
XI  n.  has  more  good  will  and  interest  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire 
than  the  majority  of  the  German  Parlia- 
ment ...  he  is  a. wise,  moderate,  and 
pacific  gentleman,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  ma- 
jority." In  short,  the  attitude  of  the  late 
and  the  present  pope  reminds  one  very 
much  of  the  old  fable  of  the  North  Wind 


and  the  Sun.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  to 
deal  with  an  irreconcilable  pontiff  who 
only  meets  you  with  a  non  fiosstimus, 
quite  another  thing  to  negotiate  with  a 
pontiff  who,  instead  of  summoning  you  to 
Canossa,  indites  a  letter  full  of  compli- 
ments to  '*  the  illustrious  chancellor,"  and 
bestows  on  him  the  order  of  Christ,  set  in 
brilliants,  the  highest  secular  distinction 
in  his  power  to  confer,  and  one  never  be- 
fore conferred  on  a  Protestant.  If  Leo 
XII I. could  obtain  in  France  the  peaceful 
triumph  his  wisdom  and  moderation  — 
which  Prince  Bismarck  does  not  exagger- 
ate—  have  already  gained  for  his  cause  in 
Germany,  be  might  indeed  feel  that  he 
had  not  reigned  in  vain. 

Meanwhile  this  little  historical  episode 
of  the  Cuiiurkampf  2Lnd  the  May  Laws 

—  which  will  not  have  remained  on  the 
German  statute-book  much  more  than 
half  the  time  the  toothless  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  disfigured  our  own — is  in- 
structive under  several  aspects.  Some 
years  ago,  when  calling  attention  in  these 
columns  to  the  first  menace  of  such  legis- 
lation, we  observed  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  character  or  antecedents  to  lead  us 
to  credit  the  prince  chancellor  with  any 
marked  religious  antipathies,  and  that 
"  his  political  instincts  would  probably  in- 
cline him  to  favor  rather  than  to  distrust 
a  Church  with  fixed  dogmas  and  a  strongly 
organized  hierarchy."  To  that  opinion 
we  adhere,  and  Prince  Bismarck's  recent 
language  about  the  pope's  not  being**  a 
Liberalist  or  a  Social  Democrat"  tends  to 
confirm  it.  In  condescending  to  humor 
the  No  Popery  cry  of  1850  Lord  John 
Russell,  as  he  then  was,  knew  well  that 
he  was  simply  yielding  to  a  foolish  and 
fruitless  agitation  in  which  he  did  not 
himself  believe.  If  he  had  sincerely 
thought  the  constitution  in  danger,  it  was 
his  imperative  duty  to  provide  securities 
which  were  not  studiously  rendered  illu- 
sory before  being  placed  on  the  statute- 
book.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Prince  Bismarck  imagined  he  was 
confronted  with  a  real  danger,  and  the 
Falk  Laws,  ineffectual  as  they  necessarily 
were  for  any  useful  purpose,  were  no  mere 
piece  of  ornamental  verbiage.  Their  ad- 
ministration did  for  the  time  very  seriously 

—  and,  as  it  appeared  to  most  impartial 
onlookers,  very  unjustly  —  hamper  the 
ordinary  discipline  and  pastoral  life  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  back  here  upon  details 
sufficiently  discussed  at  the  time,  and 
which  the  author  of  that  legislation  tells 
us  he  has  even  now  failed  adequately  to 
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master.  Bat  it  is  quite  certain  that  some 
of  the  principal  details  constituted,  from 
the  received  Roman  Catholic  standpoint, 
as  direct  and  fatal  a  violation  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Church  as  the  famous 
Auchterarder  case  in  Scotland  thirty  years 
earlier  constituted  from  the  Presbyterian 
point  of  view.  And  in  such  controversies 
statesmen,  however  powerful  and  resolute, 
are  apt  to  come  off  second  best  in  the  long 
run,  because  they  are  deah'ng  with  imma- 
terial forces  which  they  can  neither  gauge 
nor  control.  This  was  the  fundamental 
flaw  of  Prince  Bismarck's  ecclesiastical 
policy,  even  assuming  that  his  estimate  of 
the  situation  was  a  correct  one,  whereas 
he  —  to  say  the  least  —  considerably  ex- 
aggerated the  hostile  attitude  of  bis  sup- 
posed opponents.  But  in  fact  his  policy 
was  not  merely  ineffective;  it  directly 
served  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
rivals.  He  committed  in  statecraft  an 
analogous  error  to  that  of  the  logicians 
who  undertake  to  prove  too  much.' 

It  was  natural  enough  that  governments, 
especially  those  like  Prussia  with  a  large 
body  of  Catholic  subjects,  should  take 
alarm  at  the  startling  novelties  put  forth 
at  the  Vatican  Council.  And  if  the  Prus- 
sian government  had  been  content  to  offer 
its  support  in  all  legitimate  ways  to  that 
section  —  at  first  a  very  considerable  one 
among  both  clergy  and  laity  — of  German 
Catholics  who  resented  and  repudiated 
the  new  teaching  thrust  upon  them,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  solemn  and  explicit  declara- 
tions of  their  own  bishops  on  the  eve  of 
their  departure  for  Rome,  it  would  have 
been  entirely  within  its  rights  and  would 
have  occupied  a  very  strong  position. 
The  bishops  who  had  eaten  their  own 
words  after  the  Council  bad  provoked  a 
storm  of  indignation,  and  what  was  called 
the  Old  Catholic  movement  was  steadily 
growing,  in  the  only  way  it  could  attain  an 
effectual  and  lasting  influence,  within  the 
borders  of  the  Church.  Tb««  Romaniz- 
ing bishops,  as  the  German  phrase  runs, 
had  made  themselves  unpopular  and  a 
little  ridiculous,  and  their  leading  man, 
Ketteler,  who  had  been  a  prominent  anti- 
infallibilist  at  the  Council,  might  fairly 
enough  be  called  upon  to  answer  his  own 
arguments,  before  he  essayed  to  convert 
others  to  the  tenets  he  had  already  him- 
self so  vigorously  refuted.  But  when  the 
political  campaign  was  opened  in  force, 
not  against  any  novel  or  questionable 
claim,  but  against  the  recognized  and  rea- 
sonable independence  of  the  hierarchy  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  the  Church ; 


when  a  system  of  minute  and  vexatious 
interference  was  organized  between  bishop 
and  priest,  priest  and  penitent ;  when  the 
government  insisted  on  meddling  with  all 
the  details  of  clerical  education  and  ap- 
pointments to  benefices,  and  promptly 
visited  resistance  with  suspension  and 
imprisonment,  so  that  after  a  while  several 
sees  and  hundreds  of  parishes  were  left 
vacant,  —  revulsion  of  feeling  naturally 
ensued,  and  thus  the  bishops  were  re- 
habilitated and  the  Old  Catholics  discred- 
ited by  no  merits  or  demerits  of  their  own. 
That  the  Old  Catholic  leaders,  such  as 
Bishop  Reinkens,  helped  to  damage  their 
own  cause  by  too  readily  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  what  was  looked 
upon  not  without  some  reason  as  a  perse- 
cuting government,  may  be  true.  But  the 
government  policy,  apart  from  such  aid, 
had  done  for  their  opponents  what  they 
could  never  have  done  for  themselves.  It 
had  made  their  position  once  more  a  re- 
spectable one;  it  had  given  them  a  strong 
case ;  and  had  even  been  indiscreet  enough 
to  invest  them  with  something  of  the  hon- 
ors of  martyrdom.  It  had  done  for  them 
on  a  larger  scale  what  the  Public  Worship 
Act  did  for  the  Ritualists  ;  it  imposed  by 
violent  means  indefensible  restraints  on 
conscience.  And,  like  all  such  methods 
of  policy,  it  has  broken  down.  To  be 
sure  the  infallibilist  policy  of  Pius  IX 
broke  down  also ;  it  created  the  difficulty, 
but  could  not  solve  it.  But  a  statesman 
like  Bismarck  could  hardly  fail  to  enter- 
tain for  such  a  pope  as  Leo  XIII.  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  which  prompted  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  say  that  there  was  only  one 
man  in  Europe  fit  to  marry  her,  and  that 
was  Sixtus  V.  The  Culturkampf  oT\p' 
nated  in  an  honest,  if  rather  blundering, 
distrust  of  ecclesiastical  aggression,  and 
it  finds  a  solution  in  the  mutual  respect  of 
prince  and  pontiff,  who  understand  that 
their  interests  do  not  clash,  but  coincide. 
The  fierce  onslaught  of  the  French  re- 
publican government  on  the  Church  is  a 
very  different  matter ;  it  means  an  attack 
on  religion.  And  its  termination  depends 
not  so  much  on  the  wisdom  and  states- 
manship of  the  pope  as  on  the  survival  or 
decadence  of  the  religious  sentiment  in 
France.  In  Prussia  Leo.  XI II.  has  had 
to  deal  with  the  most  powerful,  practical, 
and  straightforward  of  living  statesmen; 
in  France  he  is  confronted  by  a  shifting 
coterie  of  feeble  and  fanatical  politicians, 
whose  intolerance  is  none  the  less  viru- 
lent because  it  takes  the  shape  of  faoaticml 
atheism. 
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450  AN   UNPUBUSHED 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gi^-dst-ne, 

In  willing  response 
To  your  letter  my  views  on  your  project  in- 
viting, 
I  take  up  my  pen  to  address  you  at  once, 
And  reduce,  as  you  wish,  my  objections  to 
writing. 

Thev  mainly  repose,  you  will  see,  on  the  fact 
That  the  scheme  of  Home  Rule  your  pro- 
posals prefigure 

Appears  to  be  that  which  I*ve  always  attacked 
With  whate'er  I  possess  of  rhetorical  vigor. 

I  have  banned  and  denounced  it,  as  every  one 
knows ; 
I  have  called  it  "  betrayal "  of  England,  if 
granted ; 
I  have  talked  with  dismay  of  '*  a  nation  of  foes 
Within  some  thirty  miles  of  our  shores" 
being  planted. 

And  with  such  declarations  as  these  in  my 
rear, 
With  such  flouts  of  Parnell  and  his  *'  cynical 
offer." 
To  concur  in  your  plan  would  expose  me,  I 
fear, 
To  the  gibes  of  the  Whig  or  Conservative 
scoffer. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ch-mb-rl-n, 

Much  as  I  feel 
That  your  scruples  become  you,  forgive  the 
suggestion 
That  some  unacquaintance  they  seem  to  reveal 
With  what  I've  been  saying  myself  on  the 
question. 

For  I  think  you  will  find,  on  examining  well 
My  political  speeches  before  I  decided 

To  go  for  the  programme  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
That  no  one  denounced  it  more  fiercely  than 
I  did. 

I  was  wont  against  "rapine,'*  you  know,  to 
exclaim ; 
I  inveighed  against  tactics  of  sheer  spolia- 
tion 
Pursued  to  achieve  a  political  aim, 
Which  I  said  was  directed  to  *' disintegra- 
tion." 

And  thus  your  punctilios  appear  to  my  mind 
Just  the  least  in  the  world  —  you'll  excuse 
me — fantastic; 

I  expect,  if  I  swallow  my  pledges,  to  find 
My  lieutenant's  oesophagus  no  less  elastic. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

And,  in  short,  I'm  compelled  to  withhold  my 
belief 
From  the  reasons  alleged  your  defection  to 
cover, 
So  must  beg  you  more  frankly  to  deal  with 
your  chief. 
And  explain  your  true  motive  for  throwing 
me  over. 

My  dear  Mr.  Glt-dst-nk, 

I  cheerfully  loose 
At  so  blunt  a  request  all  restraints  on  my 
candor ; 
My  doubt,  then,  is  this,  whether  sauce  for  the 
goose 
Must  be  always  and  everywhere  sauce  for 
the  gander. 

For  though  into  training  you  possibly  may 
Your  young  party,  a  thus  far  undisciplined 
cub,  lick, 

Still,  granting  they  dance  to  vour  piping,  I  say, 
I  don't  feel  so  sure  you'll  bamboozle  the 


public. 


YouMl  risk  it  ?    Your  years  such  a  hazard  be- 
fits, 
But  you  seem  to  forget  of  my  birth  what  the 
date  is, 
And  I  don't  see  why  /  should  play  doable  or 
quits 
At  the  wish  of  a  man  who  is  nearing  the 
eighties. 

My  dear  Mr,  Ch-mb-rLt-n, 

Cautipn,  no  doubt, 
Stands  for  wisdom  in  some  people's  sole 
definition ; 
Your  shrewd  calculations  perhaps  might  work 
out. 
Were  it  not  for  one  force  you  neglect  — 
competition. 

You  forget  that  you  risk  being  passed  in  the 
race, 
Nor  would  aught,  I  imagine,  disgust  you  so 
sorely. 
As  finding  the  fence  that  you  dared  not  to  face 
Had  been  cleared,  and  in  triumph,  by  one 
Mr.  M-rl-y. 

My  dear  Mr.  GLt-DST-nb, 

I  don't  think  I  need, 
On  a  point  I've  so  fully  considered,  address 
you. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ch-mb-ri/-n, 

Don't  you,  indeed  ? 
Then  I've  only  to  bid  you  gooid-bye,  and  God 
bleu  you  I 

Saturday  Review. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
THE  RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  ASTRONOMY.* 

One  of  the  notable  contributions  to  the 
scientific  literatQre  of  1852  was  a  history 
of  astronomy  written  by  Robert  Grant,  at 
the  present  time  professor  of  astronomy, 
and  superintendent  of  the  observatory,  at 
Glasgow.  The  book  assumed  to  be  an 
account  "of  the  establishment  of  the  the- 
ory of  gravitation  by  Newton,  and  of  its 
development  by  his  successors,  and  of  the 
progress  of  research  on  all  other  subjects 
of  celestial  physics,"  and  was  therefore 
widely  comprehensive  in  its  range. 

During  the  past  year,  and  consequently 
about  a  third  of  a  century  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Robert  Grant's  history,  another 
work  on  the  same  subject  has  appeared, 
which  is  designated  **  A  Popular  History 
of  Astronomy 'during  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," and  is  written,  not  by  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  but  by  the  gifted  mem- 
ber of  a  scarcely  less  interesting  associa- 
tion —  a  sisterhood,  be  it  remarked  — for 
the  narrative  is  traced  by  the  pen  of  a  lady 
on  whom  the  mantle  of  Mrs.  Somerville 
seems  to  have  descended,  and  is  no  un« 
worthy  continuation  of  the  earlier  record, 
which  still  retains  in  regard  to  the  annals 
of  astronomical  science  an  honorable  po- 
sition. These  two  histories  to  a  certain 
extent  overlap  each  other  in  the  periods 
to  which  they  apply.  But  this  is  unavoid- 
able in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 
it  was  simply  impracticable  to  attempt  to 
speak  of  the  progress  which  astronomical 
scieoce  has  made  in  the  most  recent  thirty- 
four  years  of  its  history  without  a  passing 
glance,  at  least,  at  the  position  which  it 
had  attained  when  the  last  eventful,  and 
really  marvellous,  stage  of  its  development 
began.  The  first  third  of  Miss  Gierke's 
"Popular  History  of  Astronomy,"  the 
volume  to  which  these  remarks  apply,  is 
technically  classed  as  the  progress  of  the 
science  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century.  The  remaining  two  thirds  con- 
cern the  progress  made  since  the  publica- 

*  t,  A  Popular  History  0/  Astronomy  during  thg 
Ninetttnth  Contury.  By  Agnbs  M.  Clbrkb.  Edin- 
borgh  :  1885. 

3.  Tht  Story  0/  the  Heavons.  By  Robert  Staw- 
SLL  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Royal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland.    London :  1885. 


tion  of  Robert  Grant's  book;  and  there 
is  evidence  in  the  pages  of  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  work  that  they  constitute 
the  part  which  was  most  prominently  in 
view  when  the  lines  of  the  structure  were 
laid.  In  her  preface  Miss  Gierke  herself 
remarks :  — 

Since  Professor  Grant^s  invaluable  work  on 
the  "History  of  Physical  Astronomy"  was 
published  a  third  of  a  century  has  elapsed. 
During  the  interval,  a  so-called  "new  astron- 
omy" has  grown  up  by  the  side  of  the  old. 
One  effect  of  its  advent  has  been  to  render  the 
science  of  the  heavenly  bodies  more  popular, 
both  in  its  needs  and  in  its  nature,  than  for- 
merly. More  popular  in  its  needs,  since  its 
progress  now  primarily  depends  upon  the  in- 
terest in,  and  consequent  efforts  towards  its 
advancement  of,  the  general  public ;  more  pop- 
ular in  its  nature,  because  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge it  now  chiefly  tends  to  accumulate  is  more 
easily  intelligible  —  less  remote  from  ordinary 
experience  —  than  that  evolved  by  the  aid  of 
the  calculus  from  materials  collected  by  the 
use  of  the  transit-instrument  and  chronograph. 

Miss  Gierke  also  alludes  in  explanatory 
words  to  her  reason  for  the  historical 
form  in  which  her  narrative  is  cast.  She 
says :  — 

There  are  many  reasons  for  preferring  a  his- 
tory to  a  formal  treatise  on  astronomy.  In  a 
treatise,  wkcU  we  know  is  set  forth.  A  history 
tells  us,  in  addition,  konu  we  came  to  know  it. 
It  thus  places  facts  before  us  in  the  natural 
order  of  their  ascertainment,  and  narrates  in- 
stead of  enumerating.  The  story  to  be  told 
leaves  the  marvels  of  the  imagination  far  be- 
hind, and  requires  no  embellishments  from 
literary  art  or  high-flown  phrases.  Its  best 
ornament  is  unvarnished  truthfulness,  and  this 
at  least  may  confidently  be  claimed  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  it  in  the  ensuing  pages. 

Most  readers  of  scientific  literature  will 
recall  numerous  instances  to  their  mind 
which  accord  with  this  notion  of  the  at- 
tractiveness and  charm  of  the  historical 

a 

method  of  treating  any  popular  exposition 
of  science.* 

The  sun  is  so  obviously  the  great  pri- 
meval source  of  astronomical  knowledge, 
as  well  as  of  light  and  heat  in  oar  mundane 

•  Professor  Whewcll's  **  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,"  and  G.  H.  Lewes's  first  sketch  of  the  *'  Bio- 
graphical History  of  Philosophy,"  which  was  written 
five  or  six  years  before  Grant's  **  History  of  Physical 
Astronomy,"  may  be  referred  to  as  apt  illustrations. 
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system,  that  it  naturally  assumes  a  very 
proroioeot  place  io  both  divisions  of  Miss 
Gierke's  fascinating  narrative.  Miss 
Gierke  indeed  seems  inclined  to  take  the 
discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  sun-spot 
period  with  magnetic  disturbances  upon 
the  earth,  as  the  era  from  which  her  own 
*•  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy"  histori- 
cally begins.  Her  ground  for  selecting 
this  incident  as  her  ** radiant  point"  of 
recent  progress  will  be  apparent  from  her 
account  of  the  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  since  that  time  in  reference  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  solar  orb.  But, 
no  doubt,  the  circumstance  is  in  some 
measure  also  to  be  referred  to  the  con- 
venient border  line  which  this  stage  in  the 
investigation  establishes.  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  published  in  1851,  in  the  third 
volume  of  **  Kosmos,"  an  account  of  the 
sun-spot  observations  of  the  Dessau  apoth- 
ecary, Heinrich  Scbwabe,  which  had  been 
secured  at  the  cost  of  twenty-five  3'ears  of 
incessant  application  and  study.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  patient  observer  did  not 
anticipate  the  great  result  which  was  to 
follow  from  his  labors.  He  was  looking 
for  an  intra-Mercurial  planet,  and,  as  he 
himself  remarked  when  the  unanticipated 
issue  of  his  work  became  apparent,  his 
fortune  had  been  like  that  of  Saul ;  for 
whilst  "seeking  his  father's  asses  he  had 
found  a  kingdom."  Miss  Gierke  says  in 
reference  to  Schwabe  :  — 

During  forty-three  years  his  "  impertarbable 
telescope"  never  failed  (weather  and  health 
permitting)  to  bring  in  its  daily  report  as  to 
how  many,  or  if  any,  spots  were  visible  on  the 
sun's  disc,  the  information  obtained  being  day 
by  day  recorded  on  a  simple  and  unvarying 
system.  In  1843  ^^  made  his  first  announce- 
ments of  a  probable  decennial  period,  but  it 
met  with  no  general  attention  ;  although  Julius 
Schmidt,  of  Bonn  (afterwards  Director  of  the 
Athens  Observatory),  and  Gautier,  of  Cveneva, 
were  impressed  with  his  figures,  and  Littrow 
had  himself,  in  1856,  hinted  at  the  likelihood 
of  some  kind  of  regular  recurrence.  Schwabe, 
however,  worked  on,  gathering  each  year  fresh 
evidence  of  a  law  such  as  he  had  indicated ; 
and  when  Humboldt  published  in  185 1,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  **  Kosmos,**  a  table  of  the 
sun-spot  statistics  collected  by  him  from  1826 
downwards,  the  strength  of  his  case  was  per* 
ceived  with,  so  to  speak,  a  start  of  surprise ; 
the  reality  and  importance  of  the  discovery 


were  simultaneously  recognized,  and  the  per* 
severing  Hofrath  of  Dessau  found  himself 
famous  among  astronomers.  His  merit — rec- 
ognized by  the  bestowal  of  the  Astronomical 
Society^s  gold  medal  in  1857  —  consisted  in  his 
choice  of  an  original  and  appropriate  line  of 
work,  and  in  the  admirable  tenacity  of  purpose 
with  which  he  pursued  it. 

Galileo  noticed  the  dark  spots  00  the 
face  of  the  sun  very  soon  after  his  con- 
struction of  the  telescope.  He  first  men- 
tioned them  in  a  **  Dissertation  on  Float- 
ing Bodies"  which  he  published  in  Flor- 
ence in  1612.*  He  soon  noticed  that  the 
spots  travelled  across  the  sun  in  a  period 
of  about  fourteen  days,  and  that  they  ap- 
peared to  move  more  quickly  whilst  near 
the  middle  of  the  disc  than  when  towards 
its  sides.  He  inferred  from  this  that  the 
spots  were  in  reality  attached  in  some 
way  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  carried 
round  upon  it  by  its  movement  of  rota- 
tion. In  his  "Dissertation  on  Floating 
Bodies  "  he  speaks  of  the  sun  as  complet- 
ing a  rotation  upon  itself  in  about  a  month. 
His  first  estimate  was  soon  afterwards 
corrected  into  a  period  lying  somewhere 
between  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  days, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  noticed  that 
the  axis  of  the  sun's  rotation  was  approx- 
imately perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  that  the  spots  were  confined 
to  a  "royal  zone"  not  extending  more 
than  thirty  degrees  from  the  solar  equa- 
tor. Beyond  this  nothing  was  added  to 
man's  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  the 
sun  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  four  years. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1769,  Alex- 
ander Wilson,  the  professor  of  astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  enjoyed  the 
favorable  opportunity  of  watching  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  spot  as  it  passed  across 
the  face  of  the  sun,  and  he  noticed  that  it 
behaved  precisely  as  it  must  have  done  if 
it  had  been  a  deep  pit  hollowed  out  into 
the  surface  of  the  rotating  sphere.  By 
the  3*ear  1774  he  bad  arrived,  through 
close  observation,  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  spots  were  unquestionably  vast  exca* 
vations  in  the  solar  substance.    From  this 

•  The  "Sidereal  Meueoger,"  which  gSTt  the  fir«t 
iccouQt  of  Galileo* •  diicoveries  in  the  heaveas  with  hii 
newly  constructed  telescope,  was  published  in  Veoioi 
in  1610. 
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he  inferred  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
solar  orb  is  solid  and  dark,  and  that  the 
inner  dark  globe  is  encompassed  with  a 
thin  coating'  of  resplendent  substance 
from  which  alone  issues  the  vivifying  heat 
of  the  great  luminary.  This  conception 
of  Wilson  at  length  became  matured  into 
the  idea  of  the  elder  Herschel,  sketched 
in  the  following  paragraphs  of  Miss 
Gierke's  "  Popular  History : "  — 

A  cool,  dark,  solid  globe,  its  surface  diversi- 
fied with  mountains  and  valleys,  clothed  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  '*  richly  stored  with 
inhabitants,**  protected  by  a  heavy  cloud- 
canopy  from  the  intolerable  glare  of  the  upper 
luminous  region,  where  the  dazzling  corusca* 
tions  of  a  solar  aurora  some  thousands  of  miles 
in  depth  evolved  the  stores  of  light  and  heat 
which  vivify  our  world.  Such  was  the  central 
luminary  which  Herschel  constructed  with  his 
wonted  ingenuity,  and  described  with  his 
wonted  eloquence. 

**This  way  of  considering  the  sun  and  its 
atmosphere,*"  he  says,  "  removes  the  great  dis- 
similarity we  have  hitherto  been  used  to  find 
between  its  condition  and  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  great  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  The  sun, 
viewed  in  this  light,  appears  to  be  nothing  else 
than  a  very  eminent,  large,  and  lucid  planet, 
evidently  the  first,  or,  in  strictness  of  speak- 
ing, the  only  primary  one  of  our  system ;  all 
others  being  truly  secondary  to  it.  Its  simi- 
larity to  the  other  globes  of  the  solar  system 
with  regard  to  its  solidity,  its  atmosphere,  and 
its  diversified  surface,  the  rotation  upon  its 
axis,  and  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies,  leads  us  on 
to  suppose  that  it  is  most  probably  also  inhab- 
ited, like  the  rest  of  the  planets,  by  beings 
whose  organs  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  that  vast  globe." 

This  notion  of  Sir  William  Herschel  as 
to  the  world  like  condition  of  the  sun  was 
conceived  just  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  therefore  approx- 
imately one  hundred  and  ninety  years 
after  telescopic  powers  of  observation  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  astronomers 
by  Galileo.  It  thus  brings  the  progress 
of  solar  astronomy  to  the  opening  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Miss 
Gierke  tersely  characterizes  this  general- 
ization of  the  elder  Herschel  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  — 

It  was  nothing  less  than  the  definitive  intro- 
duction into  astronomy  of  the  paradoxical  con- 
ception of  the  central  fire  and  hearth  of  our 


system,  as  a  cold,  dark,  terrestrial  mass,  wrapt 
in  a  mantle  of  innocuous  radiance  —  an  earth, 
so  to  speak,  within,  a  sun  without. 

Sir  John  Herschel  took  up  the  mantle 
of  his  father  soon  after  it  had  fallen  from 
his  shoulders.  Sir  William  Herschel  died 
io  1822;  in  the  years  1836  and  1837  Sir 
John  was  closely  occupied  with  the  study 
of  the  sun-spots  in  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  In  March, 
1837,  he  measured  and  sketched  a  group 
of  spots  which  comprised  a  superficial 
extent  of  not  less  than  three  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
square  miles.*  He  satisfied  himself  at 
this  time  that  the  rotation  of  the  vast 
sphere  mast  have  something  to  do  with 
the  production  of  the  spots,  and  with  their 
localization  upon  the  area  of  most  rapid 
circumferential  motion.  Francis  Baily, 
who  first  noticed  the  breaking  up  of  the 
horns  of  light  into  a  series  of  bright  beads 
during  the  progress  of  an  annular  eclipse, 
drew  attention  in  1842  to  the  coronal  halo 
of  effulgence  which  starts  out  round  the 
moon  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
and  also  to  the  red  prominences  which 
have  since  received  so  much  attention 
from  astronomers.  Miss  Gierke  gives  a 
very  interesting  narrative  of  Baily*s  first 
observation  of  these  marvellous  appen- 
dages with  a  3^  inch  achromatic  tele- 
scope, which  is  unfortunately  too  long  to 
quote,  but  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice.f 
Arago  carefully  measured  the  red  promi- 
nences described  by  Baily,  and  found  that 
they  extended  up  from  the  limb  of  the 
sun  fifty-six  thousand  miles,  or  to  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  seven  times  the  earth's 
entire  diameter.  This  measurement,  and 
the  allusion  which  has  just  been  made  to 
the  extent  of  surface  concerned  in  the 
group  of  solar  spots  mentioned  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  suggest  the  introduction 
in  this  place  of  a  few  explanatory  words 
regarding  the  notion  of  immensity  which 
was  now  beginning  to  be  realized  by  sci- 
entific men  when  considering  the  forces 
which  are  in  operation  in  the  sun.  The 
moon,  as  is  well  known,  circles  in  space 
at  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and 

*  Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the 
Cape.    1847*    Page  43a> 
t  See  A  Popular  History  of  Astronomy,  p.  9o. 
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forty  thousand  miles  from  the  earth. 
That  is,  it  lies  about  thirty  of  the  earth's 
diameters  away  from  the  terrestrial  sur- 
face. This,  at  any  rate,  is  a  measure  that 
the  ordinary  human  mind  is  competent  to 
grasp.  Most  people  can  understand  what 
the  stretch  of  space  is  that  a  railway  train 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  and  going  on  continuously  without 
stopping,  would  traverse  in  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  days.  Such  would  be  the 
railway  journey  to  the  moon  if  a  permanent 
way  could  be  laid  across  the  gap  of  space 
that  lies  between  the  earth  and  its  satel- 
lite. It  would  take  the  same  railway  train 
very  nearly  twenty-two  hundred  days,  or 
something  more  than  six  years,  to  accom- 
plish the  journey  which  the  moon  performs 
every  month  about  the  earth.  But  a  globe 
which  could  just  be  contained  within  the 
orbit  of  the  moon  would  only  have  a  sixth 
part  of  the  volume  of  the  sun.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  solar  orb  is  nearly  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  moon*s  vast  orbit.  It  would 
take  1,330,000  earths,  ail  kneaded  together 
into  one  lump,  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
sun.  The  railway  journey  round  the  sun, 
if  made  at  the  rate  of  speed  and  with  the 
unbroken  continuance  already  alluded  to, 
would  require  eleven  years  for  its  comple- 
tion. The  most  recent  estimate  for  the 
circumference  of  the  sun  gives  it  a  girth 
of  2,666,000  miles,  and  thus  corresponds 
with  a  surface  of  2,850,000  millions  of 
square  miles.  A  sun-spot  which  was  ob- 
served and  measured  in  1858  would  have 
required  eighteen  earths  placed  side  by 
side  to  form  a  bridge  across  it,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  one  hundred  earths  would 
have  been  reouired  to  fill  in  the  cavity  up 
to  the  level  ot  the  solar  surface. 

Some  time  after  Sir  William  Herschel's 
conception  of  bis  idea  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  sun,  the  first  steps  were 
taken  towards  the  construction  of  the 
spectroscope,  the  instrument  which  has 
so  serviceably  supplemented  the  telescope 
in  supplying  means  for  investigating  the 
nature  of  the  external  bodies  of  space. 
Fraunhofer,  while  experimenting  with  the 
formation  of  achromatic  lenses  for  the 
telescope,  discovered  the  dark  absorption 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  counted  six 
hundred  of  them,  and  mapped  out  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  as  having  unva- 
rying places  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
as  being  easily  identified  on  that  account. 
In  1859  Gustav  KirchofI,  the  professor  of 
physics  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
ascertained  that  certain  of  the  rays  in  the 
spectrum  bands  were  coincident  with  the 
light  emanating  from  artificial  sources  of 


illumination.  By  following  up  this  clue 
he  was  able  to  prove  that  the  terrestrial 
elements,  sodium,  iron,  magnesium,  cal- 
cium, chromium,  copper,  xinc,  barium, 
and  nickel,  were  present  as  vapors  in  the 
solar  atmosphere.  This  indefatigable  ex- 
perimenter published,  in  the  "Transac- 
tions of  the  Berlin  Academy  "for  1862,  a 
chart  of  the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum 
nearly  eight  feet  long,  with  comparative 
references  to  the  corresponding  luminous 
lines  of  terrestrial  elements,  arranged,  for 
facility  of  comparison,  along  the  margin. 
The  spectroscope  is  alwavs  used  with  the 
telescope  when  celestial  observations  have 
to  be  made,  because  in  that  way  the  two 
lights,  the  one  drawn  from  the  celestial 
and  the  other  from  the  artificial  source, 
can  be  looked  at  side  by  side. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  the  spec- 
troscopic examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  accomplished  was  the 
discrediting  and  dissipation  of  the  Her- 
schelian  conception  of  the  habitable  con- 
dition of  the  solar  orb.  It  is  something 
very  different  from  the  idea  of  "an  earth 
within  and  a  sun  without "  which  science 
has  now  to  contemplate  under  the  illus- 
trative aid  it  has  received  from  the  im- 
proved methods  of  investigation.  The 
drift  of  the  sun-spots  upon  the  solar  face 
has  been  substantially  established.  The 
fact  that  the  sun  rotates  upon  itself  is 
clearly  seen  by  the  behavior  of  the  sun- 
spots.  They  appear  at  one  rim  of  the 
solar  disc,  cross  the  circular  face,  and 
then  disappear  at  the  opposite  side,  and 
they  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
possible  doubt  that  they  are  carried  along 
with  the  surface  of  the  sun  as  its  body 
turns  round  upon  a  central  axis.  But 
practically  it  has  been  found  very  difficult 
to  fix  the  exact  time  in  which  the  sua 
accomplishes  each  complete  revolution, 
because  the  spots,  which  can  be  observed 
in  estimating  the  movement,  shift  their 
own  position  upon  the  bright  disc.  The 
rotation  of  the  sun  takes  place  in  from 
twentv  five  to  twenty-six  days.  Within 
that  time  any  spot  that  is  fixed  upon  by 
the  eye  crosses  the  sun's  face,  goes  round 
behind,  and  appears  upon  it  again.  But 
different  spots  are  sometimes  a  little 
longer  and  sometimes  a  little  shorter  time 
in  completing  this  progress.  They  always 
go  in  the  same  general  direction,  but 
sometimes  with  a  quicker  and  sometimes 
with  a  slower  pace.  1 1  was  soon  observed, 
also,  that  they  occasionally  whirl  round  as 
they  drift,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  at  all  times  evanescent  and  short- 
lived.   They  burst  suddenly  out,  enlarge 
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for  a  few  days,  and  then  break  up  and 
entirely  disappear.  From  this  the  notion 
very  naturally  arose  that  they  were  of  the 
nature  of  mighty  cyclones,  or  whirlwinds, 
breaking  out  in  the  shining  atmosphere  of 
the  sun,  and  allowing  the  darker  mass  of 
the  solar  orb  to  be  seen  when  the  flame- 
coat  is  torn  asunder  by  the  violent  gyra- 
tion. Father  Secchi,  of  Rome,  however, 
by  long  .and  close  study  of  their  behavior, 
has  clearly  established  the  fact  that  the 
gyrations,  or  whirlings,  which  they  mani- 
fest are  only  occasional  and  temporary 
incidents  of  their  economy.  The  spots 
very  commonly  whirl  when  they  first  break 
out,  and  the  whirling  is  renewed  now  and 
again  after  their  complete  development, 
and  as  they  break  up  and  fade  away.  But 
there  is  no  persistent  and  uniform  gyra- 
tion, such  as  a  storm-movement  like  that 
which  occurs  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere 
would  necessarily  present.  The  cyclone 
theory  of  sun-spots,  which  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1847,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  modified  by  Faye  in 
1872,  is  now,  therefore,  held  to  have  vir- 
tually broken  down.  The  labors  of  Fraun- 
bofer  and  Kircho£F  have  shown  that  there 
certainly  are  glowing  vapors  near  the  sun 
possessing  great  powers  of  resistance  to 
heat,  but  that  these  vapors  constitute  a 
comparatively  cool  investment  of  a  more 
central  mass,  which  is  many  times  hotter 
than  the  vapors  themselves,  and  which  is 
the  true  source  of  calorific  and  luminous 
vibrations.  The  sun,  instead  of  being,  as 
in  the  Herschelian  conception,  **  an  earth 
within  and  a  sun  without,'*  is  in  reality  an 
orb  of  fire.  The  continuous  spectrum 
derived  from  the  main  body  of  the  sun 
effectively  proves  that  the  central  mass  is 
itself  at  a  very  high  temperature,  while 
the  dark  Fraunhofcr  lines  which  inter- 
sperse the  continuous  spectrum  as  cer- 
tainly show  that  the  great  central  sphere 
is  surrounded  by  a  complex  atmosphere 
of  metallic  vapors,  cooler  than  itself,  and 
that  the  spots  are  clouds  of  such  vapors 
caused  by  depressions  of  temperature 
where  antagonistic  currents  of  the  vapor- 
ous atmosphere  encounter  each  other. 
The  condition  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  was  conceived  in  the  theory  of 
Herschel.  Outwardly  setting  currents 
bring  the  high  temperature  of  the  in- 
tensely heated  interior  mass  to  be  radiated 
into  space,  and  to  constitute  what  may  be 
familiarly  spoken  of  as  the  proper  func- 
tion of  a  sun.  The  entire  mass  of  the 
§reat  luminary  is  now  looked  upon  as 
eing  more  or  less  of  a  gaseous  character, 
although  the  gaseous  constituents  most 


possibly  may  be  in  an  approximately  con- 
densed state  towards  the  central  portion 
of  the  solar  orb,  so  as  to  assume  a  paste- 
like consistence.  The  external  photo* 
sphere,  which  glows  so  brilliantly  with 
light,  is  properly  the  region  to  which  the 
ascending  or  outwardly  flowing  currents 
bear  the  incandescent  vapors  —  the  region 
where  the  incandescent  vapors  merge  into 
circumsolar  space. 

Uprushing  floods  of  mixed,  vapors  with 
strong  affinities — say  of  calcium  or  sodium 
and  oxygen  —  at  last  attain  a  region  cool 
enough  to  permit  their  combination;  a  fine 
dust  of  solid  or  liquid  compound  particles  (of 
lime  or  soda,  for  example)  there  collects  into 
the  pbotospheric  clouds,  and,  descending  by 
its  own  weight  in  torrents  of  incandescent  rain, 
is  dissociated  by  the  fierce  heat  below,  and  re- 
placed by  ascending  and  combining  currents 
of  similar  constitution* 

The  spots,  in  this  point  of  view,  are 
pitted  openings  left  in  the  external  seeth* 
ing  substance.  Professor  Henry  and  Pro- 
fessor Langley,  of  the  United  States,  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  so-called  dark  nuclei 
of  the  spots  really  radiate  less  heat  than 
the  surrounding  parts.  The  spectroscope 
indicates  that  the  dark  nuclei  are  regions 
of  relative  coolness  when  compared  with 
other  portions  of  the  solar  sphere.  The 
sun-spots,  according  to  the  most  recent 
views  of  investigators,  are  connected  with, 
if  not  the  immediate  results  of,  violent 
eruptive  action,  which  also  gives  rise  to 
the  bright  lines  and  prominences  exhib- 
ited from  time  to  time  round  their  darker 
parts. 

Matter  in  which  inconceivable  powers  of 
expansion  are  lodged,  by  virtue  of  the  sup- 
pressed fury  of  its  interstitial  movements,  is 
held  down  in  the  rigid  grasp  of  its  own  weight 
The  slightest  disturbance  of  this  delicately 
adjusted  balance  of  forces  suffices  to  produce 
an  outbreak.  The  gun  is  ready  loaded,  it  only 
needs  to  pull  the  trigger.  It  is  true  that  we 
cannot,  in  either  case,  tell  exactly  how  the 
trigger  is  pulled  —  whether  by  local  increase 
of  heat  or  local  relief  of  pressure,  or  by  both 
in  combination  —  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
eruptive  capacities  of  our  own  quiescent  little 
globe  must,  in  the  sun,  be  intensified  to  a  degree 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  imagination. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  mighty  out- 
bursts in  the  sun  is,  as  yet,  entirely  un- 
known. But  there  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
doubt  that  it  is  an  action  which  is  subject 
to  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of 
intensity,  marked  by  recurring  intervals 
of  a  little  more  than  eleven  years,  and 
that  the  occurrence  of  the  exacerbations 
of  intensity  is  accompanied  by  strange 
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perturbatioos  of  the  magnetic  forces  mao- 
ifested  upoo  the  earth.  The  earlier  con- 
jecture, that  the  emission  of  light  and 
heat  is  increased  during  the  prevalence  of 
abundant  supplies  of  sun-spots,  seems 
hardly  to  be  confirmed  by  the  most  care- 
ful observations  of  modern  times.  But 
this  particular  province  of  physical  inves- 
tigation is  a  very  delicate  and  complicated 
one,  and  must  be  held  to  require  a  longer 
examination  than  it  has  yet  received  be- 
fore any  authoritative  decisions  can  be 
pronounced. 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  of  all  the 
advances  of  science  in  connection  with 
the  investigation  of  this  branch  of  physics 
is  to  be  found  io  the  circumstance  that 
photographs  are  now  continually  taken  of 
the  aspects  of  the  sun,  and  carefully  pre- 
served for  future  comparison  and  study. 
The  sun  now  sits  for  its  portrait  to  pho- 
tographers perpetually*  The  vast  earth 
literally  bristles  all  over  with  observing 
stations,  from  which  an  unceasing  outlook 
IS  kept  up  into  the  surrounding  regions  of 
space.  Miss  Gierke  remarks  in  her  intro- 
duction that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882, 
there  were  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  officially  recognized  observato- 
ries at  work  within  the  precincts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  alone.  For  a 
very  long  period  the  most  interesting  of 
the  features  of  the  solar  face  could  only  be 
seen  during  the  rare  and  very  brief  inter- 
vals when  the  resplendent  luminary  was 
screened  from  the  earth  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  passing  moon.  But  now, 
thanks  to  the  perfection  of  the  spectro- 
scopic and  to  photographic  methods  of 
investigation,  the  corona,  red  promi- 
nences, and  other  versatile  aspects  of  the 
sun  can  be  watched  and  automatically 
recorded  whenever  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere is  itself  destitute  of  clouds.  In 
consequence  of  the  solar  spectrum  being 
dispersible  by  the  action  of  prisms,  whilst 
the  bright -line  luminosity  of  glowing 
vapor  is  altogether  untouched  by  the 
same  dispersive  agency,  the  continuous 
spectrum  can  be  weakened  by  batteries  of 
prisms  until  it  almost  faints  into  invisibil- 
ity, and  the  luminous  vapor  lines  and 
prominences  then  still  stand  out  un- 
dimmed  and  in  brilliant  relief.  Vibratory 
emanations,  which  are  too  faint  to  be 
caught  by  the  nervous  organization  of  the 
eye,  are  in  their  turn  registered  by  the 
more  exquisitely  sensitive  surfaces  of  the 
photographic  plate.  By  the  application 
of  these  super-subtle  powers  of  instru- 
mental manipulation  it  has  been  settled 
that  there  is  a  deep  stratum  of  hydrogen 


gas,  and  of  some  congenial  element  un 
known  upon  the  earth,  to  which  the  name 
of  helium  has  been  provisionally  given, 
completely  enveloping  the  solar  orb,  and 
that  the  red  prominences  are  eruptive 
outbursts  from  this  stratum,  shot  out  from 
time  to  time,  to  a  distance  of  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  miles.  The  coronal  efful- 
gence is  due  in  part  to  the  light  of  glow- 
ing vapors  floating  round  the  sun,  and  in 
part  to  opaque  matter  scattered  there, 
catching  and  reflecting  the  continuous 
spectrum  light  of  the  more  central  part  of 
the  solar  mass.  Even  this  coronal  glory 
is  now  photographed  under  favorable 
circumstances.  It  was  flrst  fixed  as  a 
permanent  image  by  Dr.  Huggins.  The 
result  was  attained  through  the  discovery 
that  chloride  of  silver  is  exceptionally 
sensitive  to  the  coronal  light,  and  in  the 
same  degree  insensitive  to  the  other  lumi- 
nous emanations. 

Hydrogen  and  its  problematic  analogue, 
helium,  constitute  the  chief,  and  possibly 
on  ordinary  occasions  the  entire,  mass  of 
the  vapor  stratum  of  the  sun  which  has 
been  designated  its  chromosphere,  and  of 
the  ruddy  prominences  which  are  project- 
ed out  therefrom.  But  occasionally  other 
elements  make  their  appearance  spas- 
modically in  it,  as  if  thrown  up  from  be- 
neath by  the  influence  of  violent  intestine 
disturbances.  During  two  months  of  ob- 
servation carried  on  upon  the  summit  of 
Mount  Sherman,  in  1872,  Professor  Young 
noticed  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three lines  associated  with  the  chro- 
mosphere. It  has  hence  been  conceived 
that  there  is  a  continuous  layer  about  the 
sun  of  which  the  lower  parts  only  are  ha- 
bitually occupied  by  the  heaviest  metallic 
vapors ;  but  that  this  normal  arrangement 
is  apt  to  be  overturned  by  exceptionally 
violent  eruptive  disturbances.  Respighi, 
Sp6rer,  and  Bredichin  believe  the  chromo- 
sphere itself  to  be  entirely  composed  of  a 
congeries  of  minute  flames  set  close  to- 
gether like  blades  of  grass.  Professor 
Young  describes  the  appearance  as  re- 
sembling countless  jets  of  heated  gas, 
issuing  though  rents  and  spiracles  of  the 
whole  surface,  which  is  in  that  way  clothed 
with  heaving  and  tossing  flame.  Daring 
his  residence  upon  Mount  Sherman  in 
1872  he  observed  actual  movements  of 
prominences  when  subjected  to  violent 
disturbance,  which  he  estimated  to  have 
the  astonishing  velocities  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  the  second,  or  fifteen 
thousand  times  that  of  an  express  railway 
train  at  the  top  of  its  speed.  Upon  one 
occasion  be  saw  prominence  pillars  as- 
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ceodiog  with  a  speed  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  miles  per  second,  until  they 
reached  the  height  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  solar  surface,  and  then 
faded  gradually  away  like  a  dissolving 
cloud.  In  1 88 1  he  observed  an  exploded 
prominence  rise  to  the  height  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  a  speed  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  miles  per  second 
would  suffice  to  carry  exploded  ponder- 
able matter  quite  clear  of  the  sun's  imme- 
diate attraction. 

Mr.  Lockyer  now  inclines  to  think  that 
many  of  the  so-called  terrestrial  elements 
are  really  compound  bodies,  capable  of 
being,  at  least  spectroscopically,  resolved 
into  their  more  fundamental  constituents. 
He  looks  upon  the  three  lines  of  hydrogen 
—  namely,  the  red,  yellow,  and  green  — 
and  upon  the  almost  countless  series  of 
lines  of  iron,  as  due  to  the  light  of  resolved 
ultimate  constituents  of  this  character. 
The  term  ** element"  he  now  regards  as 
merely  indicating  a  terrestrial  incapability 
of  reduction.  According  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Draper  of  New  York,  oxygen 
is  now  distinctly  detected  in  the  sun.  But 
it  seems  always  to  remain  at  a  low  level, 
as  it  never  presents  its  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  chromosphere.  It  probably 
belongs  essentially  to  the  hottest  layers 
from  which  heat  is  radiated  off  into  space. 

A  considerable  amount  of  scientific  la- 
bor has  been  devoted  during  recent  years 
to  form  some  reliable  estimate  as  to  the 
temperature  of  the  radiant  surface  of  the 
sun.  The  investigation,  however,  is  so 
subtle  and  difficult  that  no  absolute  con- 
clusions have  yet  been  arrived  at  in  regard 
to  it.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  at  least  two  thousand 
times  greater  than  the  temperature  of  red- 
hot  iron.  Pouillet  calculated  that  the 
solar  heat  which  falls  on  a  square  centi- 
metre (nearly  a  seventh  part  of  a  square 
inch)  of  the  terrestrial  surface  is  sufficient 
to  raise  17633  grammes  (nearly  a  troy 
pennyweight)  of  water  one  degree  of  Cen- 
tigrade every  minute ;  and,  having  adopted 
this  as  what  he  termed  a  calorie,  or  con- 
stant unit  of  solar  heat,  he,  estimating 
backwards,  inferred  that  the  heat  issuing 
from  a  similar  measure  on  the  surface  of 
the  sun  would  there  serve  to  melt  a  layer 
of  ice  irSo  metres  (36  feet  and  an  inch) 
thick  every  minute.  Pouillet  spoke  of  a 
temperature  somewhere  between  2630^ 
and  31 70**  Fahrenheit  as  the  probable 
amount  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Ericsson 
assumed  the  enormously  higher  quantity 
014,000,000^  Fahrenheit.  Professor  Lang- 


ley,  from  observations  made  with  his  re- 
cently constructed  bolometer,  or  ray-meas- 
urer—  a  very  sensitive  instrument,  in 
which  calorific  vibrations  are  converted 
into  electric  currents  —  gives  as  a  prob- 
ably exact  result  from  1800^  to  2000^ 
Centigrade,  and,  by  a  very  beautiful  series 
of  experiments  of  an  altogether  indepen- 
dent nature,  he  satisfies  himself  that  the 
sun's  hemisphere  radiates  eighty-seven 
times  as  much  heat  and  five  thousand 
three  hundred  times  as  much  light  as  an 
equal  area  of  incandescent  steel  in  a  Bes- 
semer converter,  in  which  the  air-blast 
has  been  sustained  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes. This  may  perhaps  be  fairly  looked 
upon  as  the  most  trustworthy  approxima- 
tion to  any  definite  conclusion  that  has 
yet  been  found  possible  in  this  very  diffi- 
cult branch  of  human  knowledge.  Its 
large  amount,  at  any  rate,  very  satisfacto- 
rily accounts  for  the  enormous  quantity 
of  work  that  is  done  upon  the  terrestrial 
surface  by  solar  heat,  after  its  journey  of 
ninety-three  millions  of  miles  across  the 
gap  which  separates  its  source  from  the 
earth. 

An  attempt,  very  interesting  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  has  been  made  by 
modern  science  to  conceive  some  method 
by  which  it  may  be  possible  for  the  heat 
radiation  of  the  sun  to  be  maintained,  not- 
withstanding its  obviously  enormous  ex- 
penditure. The  recuperative  theory  of 
solar  heat,  which  was  advanced  by  Sir 
William  Siemens  a  little  more  than  three 
years  ago,  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  was  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  pages  of  this  journal,  as  will  be  re- 
membered by  our  readers.*  .Miss  Clerke 
judicially  remarks,  in  reference  to  this 
hypothesis,  that  it  represents  **a  mechan- 
ical circulation  combined  with  a  pendulum 
swing  of  chemical  change,  which  might  go 
on  forever,  if  one  condition  only  were 
granted,  an  unlimited  supply  of  motor 
power."  This,  however,  unfortunately  for 
the  theory,  is  not  available,  it  being  an  in- 
exorable law  of  nature  that  there  can  be  no 
work  without  waste.  The  heart-throb  of 
Sir  William  Siemens's  reverberatory  and 
regenerative  system  resides  primarily  in 
the  *'  rotation  of  the  sun."  In  that  there  is 
some  reserve  of  mechanical  power  to  work 
the  mechanism.  But  Sir  William- Thom- 
son has  shown  that,  if  this  reserve  were 
all  drawn  upon,  and  converted  into  heat, 
it  would  only  suffice  to  keep  up  the  sun's 
emission  of  calorific  power  for  one  hun- 


*  Siemens't  Theory  of  Solar  Heat,  Edinhtrgk  Rf 
v$gw.  No.  Gocxuu,  July,  s88a« 
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dred  aod  sixteen  years  and  six  days;  a 
mere  passing  moment  in  the  scale  of  cos- 
mical   lime.     Professor  HelrohoUz*8  idea 
of    the  ever-progressini;  shrinkage,  and 
gradual  dispersion  of  the  original  beat,  of 
the  sun  presents  a  more  intelligible  and 
rational  conception  of  the  probable  state 
of  the  case.*     Helmholtz  has  pointed  out 
that,  if  any  orb  in  the  regions  of  space 
diminish  in  size  without  the  loss  of  pon- 
derable substance,  it  is  certainly  growing 
hotter  as  well  as  smaller,  in  consequence 
of  the  outer  portion  of  the  sphere  being 
gradually  pressed  in  upon  the  inner  and 
more  central   parts.     If  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  were  contracting  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  every  year,  or  a  mile  in  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years,  at  which  rate  it 
would  require  ninety  five  hundred  years 
to  accomplish  a  contraction  of  four  hun- 
dred and   fifty    miles  —  an    amount  that 
would  still,  at  the  sun*s  vast  distance,  be 
altogether  inappreciable  to  the  most  pow- 
erful   instruments  —  this    would    amply 
suffice  for  the  restoration  every  year  of 
the   beat  that  is  dispersed  in  the  same 
time    into   space.     Professor   Helmholtz, 
and  the  distinguished   physical  astrono- 
mers who  incline  to  accept  his  views  on 
this  matter,  consider,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  action  referred  to  as  going 
on  in  the  sun  is  not  in  reality  tantamount 
to  the  maintenance,  in  Sir  William  Sie- 
mens's  sense,  of  a  perpetuity    of   solar 
existence,  but  only  contemplates  a  length 
ening  out  of  its  decline  of  vitality.f     Pro- 
fessor  Young  speaks  of  the  process  as 
furnishing  a  rational  account  of  **  the  prin- 
cipal revenue  of  solar  energy.^'    Helmholtz 
looks  upon   the  entire  life  of  our  solar 
system  as  being  most  probably  comprised 
within  a  period  of  something  like  thirty 
millions   of   years.     He    holds   that    the 
gradual  cooling  of  the  solar  mass  and  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  the  solar  fires  is  a 
result  which  would  be  in  accordance  with 
all  else  that  is  known  of  the  general  order 
of  nature ;  the  succession  of  birth,  growth, 
and  decay.     Miss  Gierke  remarks,  in  al- 
luding to  the  Helmholtz  theory,  that  the 
process,  '*  although   not  terminated,  is  a 
strictly  terminable  one,"  and  adds  that  it 
is  the  theory  of  solar  energy  which  is 
most  generally  regarded  as  true. 

The  grand  views  of  magnitudes  which 
arise  in  connection  with  the  consideration 

*  See  Edinburgh  Rrouw^  vol.  civi.  (No.  cccxix.), 
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t  Professor  Newcorobe  calculates  that,  if  the  tun 
maintain  its  present  rate  of  radiation,  it  would,  of  neces- 
sity, shrink  to  one-half  its  present  diameter  in  five  mil- 
lion years,  and  be  then  eight  tioMS  more  dense  than  it 
is  now. 


of  the  physical  condition  of  the  sun  are, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  all  dependent  upon 
the  measures  that  have  been  made  of  its 
distance.     Because  the  solar  sphere  has 
the  apparent  size  of  a  one-foot  bail  held 
one  hundred  and  eight  feet  away,  it  must 
therefore  be  about  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  miles  across  if  it  be  one  hundred 
and  eight  times  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand,  or  ninety-three  millions  of  miles 
away;  that  is,  in  a  famliar  form,  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  process  by  which  the  idea 
of  its  magnitude  has  been  acquired.    Miss 
Gierke  relates  very  fully,  and  charmingly, 
the  history  of  the  labors  which  have  been 
devoted  by  scientific  men  to  attain  exact 
accuracy  in  this  fundamental  particular. 
So  much   the  greater  pains  have   been 
taken  in  the  matter  because  the  distance 
of  the  sun  is  unavoidably  the  unit  of  meas- 
ure which  has  to  be  employed  in  making 
all  further  investigations  as  to  the  pro^ 
fundity  of  space.    The  semidiameter  of 
the  earth's  sphere  is  necessarily  the  fun- 
damental unit  in  astronomical  surveys; 
and  any  error  in  its  determination  is  mul- 
tiplied in  an  infinity  of  ways  in  all  further 
consideration  of  the  planetary  and  stellar 
distances.     But  the  measure  which  has  to 
be  accomplished  in  approaching  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  in  the  most  direct 
way  is  about  the  same  thing  as  taking  the 
apparent  size  of  a  halfpenny  when  held 
two  thousand  feet  from  the  eye.     This  is 
the  amount  which  is  known  as  the  hori- 
zontal  parallax  of  the  sun;  that  is,  the 
difference  of  the  position  which  the  sun 
holds  in  the  vast  field  of  space  amongst 
the  stars  according  as  it  is  viewed  from 
one  or  the  other  extremity  of  the  half- 
diameter  of  the  earth.    The  transits  of 
Venus  have  been  employed  as  an  indirect 
means  of  getting  at  this  measure  through 
the  intervening  stages  of  mathematical 
calculation,  since  the  first  introduction  of 
the  method  by  Horrocks  in  1631.     During 
the  last  two  transits  of  Venus  —  those, 
namely,  which  occurred  in    1874  and  in 
1882^- the  roost  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  the  astronomers  of  ail  civilized 
nations  to  get  as  exact  a  measure  as  was 
possible,    in  l874eighty  distinct  stations, 
scattered  over  the  most  suitable  portions 
of  the  earth,  were  established  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  millioo 
of  money.    But   the    result   is  that  the 
method,  so  long  cherished  as  the  favorite 
one  of  astronomers,  is  now  found  to  bare 
failed   them.     It  is  universally  admitted 
by  all  that  the  sun  is  considerably  nearer 
to  the  earth  than  it  was  conceived  to  be  a 
few  years  since*    But  so  far  as  the  transit 
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observations  are  coDceraed,  Mr.  Stooe 
gives  92,365,000  miles  as  the  corrected 
distance  derived  from  the  observations  of 
1874.  M.  Faye  gives  92,750,000  miles ; 
Professor  Young  92,885,000,  and  Dr.  Ball 
93.000,000.  Doctors,  therefore,  disagree 
in  this  matter  very  materially.  From  the 
transit  observations  of  1882,  the  probable 
error  was  held  bv  Professor  Houzeau,  the 
late  director  of  the  Brussels  Observatory, 
who  devoted  great  labor  and  care  to  the 
reduction  and  comparison  of  the  calcula* 
tions,  to  amount  to  nine  hundred  thousand 
miles  either  way,  or  to  a  total  uncertainty 
of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  miles.  By 
a  common  consent  of  the  best  authorities, 
the  possible  error  in  the  measure  of  the 
8un*s  distance  by  this  method  of  observ- 
ing is  held  to  be  not  less,  certainly,  than 
a  million  and  a  half  of  miles. 

The  numerous  collateral  methods  by 
which  the  argument  for  the  reduction  of 
the  original  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance 
by  something  like  two  millions  of  miles 
has  been  enforced  have  been  explained  by 
Miss  Gierke  in  what,  but  for  the  solecism 
of  the  expression  in  the  circumstances, 
we  should  be  tempted  to  characterize  as  a 
most  "masterly'*  way.  A  very  intricate 
and  complicated  subject  is  made  very  in- 
telligible and  plain.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  resources  of  astronomy  do  not  appear 
to  be  exhausted  by  the  processes  which 
have  been  so  far  alluded  to.  The  astron- 
omer royal,  now  Sir  George  Airy,  sug- 
gested in  1857  a  plan  of  observation  that 
might  possibly  lead  to  more  satisfactory 
results.  He  pointed  out  that,  if  a  planet 
outside  the  earth's  orbit,  such  as  Mars, 
be  watched  from  some  suitable  spot,  when 
it  traverses  the  portion  of  its  journey 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  earth,  the  ob- 
server is  carried  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  during  the  few  hours  that  intervene 
between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
luminary  to  a  position  in  space  some  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  starting-point, 
and  that  accordingly  provides  a  very  con- 
venient base  for  parallax  observations. 
AH  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  selfsame 
observer  to  fix  the  apparent  position  of 
the  planet  just  after  it  rises  and  just  be- 
fore it  sets;  the  distance  he  has  been 
carried  by  the  surface  of  the  earth  upon 
which  he  stands  io  the  interval  is  then 
the  base  from  cither  extremity  of  which 
he  can  contemplate  the  planet  for  the  pur- 
poses of  survey.  Dr.  Gill  went  to  the 
Island  of  Ascension  in  1877  to  carry  out 
an  observation  of  this  character  on  Mars, 
when  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  earth, 
or,  io  other  words,  approached  the  most 


nearly  to  the  earth,  and  so  increased  to 
the  utmpst  stretch  its  parallactic  displace- 
ment amongst  the  more  fixed  luminaries 
of  the  sky.*  The  result  of  Dr.  Gill's  in- 
vestigation was  the  fixing  of  the  distance 
of  the  sun  at  93,080,000  miles.  Professor 
Galle,  of  Breslau,  has  selected  twelve  of 
the  minor  planets  lying  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter  as  eminently  suitable  for  the 
repetition  of  this  process  of  measuring, 
and  he  thinks  that  these  small  planetary 
bodies  may  be  employed  with  even  better 
results  than  Mars,  because  they  present 
only  a  minute  speck  even  in  the  telescopic 
field,  whose  position  in  the  sky  can  be 
more  exactly  fixed  than  that  of  a  body  of 
larger  apparent  dimensions.  Observa- 
tions of  Phocea,  Flora,  Juno,  Victoria, 
and  Sappho  have  already  been  made,  and 
Dr.  Gill  holds  out  the  promise  that  the 
continued  use  of  such  opportunities,  as 
they  occur,  affords  the  most  hopeful 
chances  of  ultimately  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  complicated  and  subtle 
problem.  The  opportunities  for  repeat- 
ing the  observation  with  these  minor 
planets  frequently  recur;  no  elaborate 
preparations  are  required;  and  a  single 
observer,  armed  with  one  good  instru- 
ment, can  do  all  the  necessary  work.  He 
is  as  capable,  under  the  circumstance  of 
being  transported  every  day  automatically 
between  the  two  observing  stations,  as 
two  distinct  observers  would  be  working 
simultaneously  at  the  two  stations. 

In  the  chapter  on  '* Planetary  Discov- 
eries in  the  First  Half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  an  old  tale  is  retold  by  Miss 
Gierke  in  a  very  attractive  and  charming 
manner.  The  narrative  begins  with  an 
account  of  the  organization  of  *Uhe  celes- 
tial police  at  Lilienthal  to  track  and  ap- 
prehend the  planetary  vagrants,  who,  if 
Kepler's  law  was  to  he  maintained  in  its 
position  of  truth  and  supremacy,  must 
have  been  lurking  unseen,  and  getting  up 
disturbances  in  the  wide  space  interven- 
ing between  Mars  and  Jupiter."  In  1801 
Giuseppe  Piazzi,  who  had  been  laboriously 
constructing  a  catalogue  of  stars  for  nine 
years,  caught  the  first  sight  of  the  small 
planetary  wanderer,  which  afterwards  be- 
came known  as  Ceres,  the  first  of  the 
band  of  the  minor  planets,  or  asteroids. 
A  year  subsequently  Olbers  discovered 

*  The  Island  ol  Ascension  is  -eituated  in  very  nearly 
eight  degrees  of  south  latitude.  Consequently  an  ob> 
server  there  is  carried  almost  the  full  breadth  of  the 
earth's  diameter,  or  eight  thousand  miles,  during  a  half- 
rotation  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Gill  thus  looked  at  the  moon 
under  the  combination  of  its  morning  and  evening  ob- 
servations along  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  whose  oase 
was  nearly  eight  thoiasand  miles. 
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Pallas  moving  along  through  the  same 
track,  and  at  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  the  sun.  He  noticed  also  that  the 
two  bodies  passed  through  precisely  the 
same  point  in  the  heavens  at  one  place, 
and  he  hazarded  the  bold  conjecture  that 
they  were  both  fragments  of  a  planetary 
body,  which  at  some  former  time  had 
been  shattered  by  an  explosion  when 
traversing  that  part  of  its  orbital  path. 
In  two  more  years  Juno  and  Vesta  were 
discovered  by  Gibers  and  Harding  respec- 
tively, and  the  quartet  of  the  asteroids 
was  completed,  which  remained  as  their 
representatives  for  many  years.  It  was 
found  that  all  the  four  bodies  travelled  in 
orbits  which  nearly  coincided  in  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Whale  and  the  Virgin 
at  opposite  parts  of  their  elliptical  paths. 
La  Grange  calculated  that  a  shattering 
velocity,  which  amounted  to  twenty  times 
that  with  which  a  cannon  ball  left  the 
mouth  of  the  gun,  would  have  sufficed  to 
launch  these  asteroidal  fragments  asun- 
der upon  their  several  paths.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  century  other 
members  of  the  group  had  been  added  to 
the  list  of  the  minor  planets,  and  the  four 
had  become  thirteen.  The  derangements 
produced  in  the  movements  of  these  mi- 
nute bodies  by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter's 
vast  mass  gave  a  satisfactory  measure  of 
the  specific  density  of  this  planet.  The 
splendid  star  maps  of  Harding  and  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  were  put  in  hand  under 
the  impulse  of  this  discovery,  that  there 
might  be  a  fixed  guide  always  at  hand  for 
the  institution  of  comparisons  between 
wandering  and  fixed  stars.  Adams  and 
Leverrier  calculated  out  the  spot  in  the 
heavens  from  which  a  previously  unseen 
planet  was  exerting  a  deranging  influence 
upon  the  movements  of  Uranus  at  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  its  path.  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1846,  referring  to  this  hypothetical  new 
planet,  said :  *'  We  see  it  as  Columbus 
saw  America  from  the  coast  of  Spain.  I ts 
movements  have  been  felt  trembling  along 
the  far-reaching  line  of  our  analysis  with 
a  certainty  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  ocular 
demonstration."  The  ocular  demonstra- 
tion was  added  to  the  anticipatory  pre- 
sumption very  soon.  Fourteen  days 
afterwards  —  that  is,  on  September  23  — 
Professor  Galle,  with  his  large  telescope, 
at  Berlin  looked  directly  at  the  spot  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  directed  by 
Leverrier,  and  at  once  saw  the  star,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  its  neighbors  in  the 
group  by  finding  that  it  was  shifting  its 


place  among  them.  Professor  Challis, 
not  knowing  at  the  time  anything  about 
the  Berlin  star  maps,  had  mapped  down 
the  positions  of  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  stars  as  a  preliminary  to  a 
comparative  scrutiny,  and  he  afterwards 
found  that  be  had  seen  and  registered  the 
position  of  the  wandering  stranger  three 
times  without  recognizing  its  identity  and 
character.  Seventeen  days  after  the  dis- 
covery of  this  new  planet,  Neptune,  at 
Berlin,  an  attendant  satellite  was  observed 
by  Mr.  Lassellat  bis  splendidly  appointed 
observatory  near  Liverpool,  although  it 
was  at  the  time  lit  up  by  a  sunlight  that 
was  nine  hundred  times  fainter  than  the 
light  of  the  moon.  The  mass  of  Neptune, 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  eight 
hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun, 
was  ascertained  by  the  movements  of  this 
satellite  to  be  somewhere  about  five  times 
lighter  than  the  mass  of  the  interior  of  our 
own  globe.  A  new  satellite  was  next 
added  to  the  family  of  Saturn,  just  where 
its  presence  was  required  to  complete  the 
Keplerian  scheme  of  the  symmetry  of  the 
system,  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  half- 
century  the  dusky  ring  of  Saturn  was  dis- 
covered by  William  Bond,  of  theUoited 
States. 

Schr5ter,  for  some  time  Oberamtmann 
of  Lilienthal,  near  Bremen,  devoted  thirty- 
four  years  of  his  life  to  the  close  study  of 
the  telescopic  aspects  of  the  moon  and 
planets.  He  determined  the  presence  of 
a  dense  atmosphere  round  Mercury.  In 
1859  Leverrier  suggested,  from  certain 
irregularities  in  the  movements  of  Mer- 
cury, that  there  was  probably  a  hitherto 
unnoticed  planet  of  about  the  same  size 
as  Mercury,  revolving  at  less  than  half  its 
distance  from  the  sun.  This  suspected 
supernumerary  of  the  system,  named  Vul- 
can by  anticipation,  has  been  anxiously 
sought  for  by  a  host  of  observers  at  all 
convenient  opportunities,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  without  any  assured  result. 
The  period  of  the  rotation  of  Venus  has 
been  approximately  settled.  It  is  ao  in- 
teresting illustration  of  the  indefatigable 
patience  and  care  bestowed  upon  these 
pursuits  by  astronomers,  that  twenty-two 
seconds  of  time  were  added  to  the  rota- 
tion period  of  Venus  at  the  cost  of  ten 
thousand  observations  made  by  De  Vico 
at  Rome.  An  atmosphere  has  been  well 
observed  surrounding  Venus,  possessing 
twice  the  density  and  twice  the  refractive 
influence  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  at  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  **  clean-silver  ** 
gleam  of  Venus  is  attributed  to  this  atrial 
covering!  which  apparently  gives  back  72^ 
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per  cent,  of  the  light  that  falls  upon  it. 
The  mooD  was  an  especially  favorite  ob- 
ject of  study  to  Scbr6ter.  Almost  innu- 
merable  "rills/' consist! Dg  of  clefts  in  a 
hard  rocky  surface  some  hundreds  of 
yards  deep,  a  couple  of  miles  across,  and 
occasionally  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  were  discovered  by  him  on  the  lunar 
surface ;  22,856  craters  have  been  marked 
down  in  Schmidt's  **  Map  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,"  which  was  compiled  at 
the  cost  of  thirty-two  years*  labor.  A  very 
slight  presence  of  radiant  heat  has  been 
detected  in  moonshine.  The  constant 
inclination  of  the  same  side  of  the  moon 
towards  the  earth  has  been  traced  tp  the 
tidal  drag  which  the  earth  exerted  upon 
the  moon  in  primeval  times  when  the  moon 
was  liquid,  or  plastic,  and  a  similar  re- 
tardation of  rotation  is  suspected  to  be 
affecting  the  earth.  It  is  another  note- 
worthy illustration'  of  the  surpassing  re- 
finement of  the  investigations  dealt  with 
by  modern  astronomy  that  Delaunay 
alludes  to  the  tidal  drag  as  occasioning  a 
lengthening  of  the  terrestrial  day  to  the 
extent  of  one  second  in  one  hundred  thou- 
sand years. 

Mars  is  almost  universally  accepted  as 
being  a  kind  of  duplicate  earth.  It  is 
endowed  with  land,  water,  clouds,  and  air, 
and  snow  accumulating  round  its  poles  in 
their  respective  winter  seasons.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  planet  is,  however, 
obviously  much  more  rare  than  that  of  the 
earth,  so  that  it  only  exerts  at  the  planet's 
surface  a  pressure  of  about  two  pounds 
and  a  quarter  to  the  square  inch.  The 
climate  of  Mars  is  conceived,  from  the 
small  amount  of  snow  that  accumulates  at 
the  poles  of  the  planet,  to  be  compara- 
tively mild.  The  water  is  distributed  into 
a  very  curious  series  of  long  parallel  ca- 
nals which  run  out  from  the  ocean  basins 
to  an  extent  in  some  places  of  three  and 
four  thousand  miles.  Two  moons  have 
been  discovered  since  1877,  presenting  a 
diameter  of  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
miles,  and  one  of  them  completing  a  rev- 
olution round  the  planet  in  a  very  little 
more  than  seven  hours. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  vear  the  minor 
planets  known  to  be  circulating  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter  amounted  to  the  very 
considerable  number  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three.  The  notion  that  they  are  the 
fragments  of  a  disrupted  planet  no  longer 
seems  to  be  tenable  in  the  circumstances 
of  increased  acquaintance  with  them. 
But  they  are  most  densely  congregated 
towards  the  region  of  space  where  Bode's 
law  would  have  placed  the  intervening 


planet.  They  seem  also  to  have  been 
drawn  away  from  certain  void  spaces  by 
the  attractive  influence  of  Jupiter.  M, 
Niesten  has  calculated  that  the  whole  of 
this  cluster  of  minor  planets  taken  together 
cannot  amount  to  more  than  the  four-thou- 
sandth part  of  the  earth's  mass. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions 
in  astronomical  theory  that  have  occurred 
during  the  most  recent  period  of  its  his- 
tory is  the  change  that  has  come  over  the 
views  of  astronomers  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  large  exterior  planets  of 
the  system  of  which  Jupiter  is,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  the  great  monarch  and 
prototype.  When  Professor  Whewell 
wrote  the  paradoxical  book  which  he 
called  "  On  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  in 
1854,  and  which  he  designed  to  prove  that 
there  is  only  one  world  existing  in  space, 
the  orthodox  astronomers  raised  an  indig- 
nant protest,  and  fought  fiercely  to  estab- 
lish the  mundane  character  of  Jupiter.  It 
was  then  thought  that  the  clouds  seen  so 
clearly  streaking  the  sky  of  the  mighty 
sphere  spoke  in  unmistakable  language 
of  the  presence  within  them  of  living  in- 
habitants whose  organizations  were  min- 
istered to  by  the  familiar  agency  of  air 
and  water.  The  vast  sphere,  some  eighty- 
six  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  is  now 
nevertheless  regarded,  not  as  a  world 
clothed  with  teeming  life,  but  rather  as  a 
developing  earth  in  a  transitional  state  of 
preparation  for  mundane  functions.  In 
the  year  1853  Mr.  Nasmyth  threw  out  the 
shrewd  suggestion  that  Jupiter  looked 
very  much  like  a  miniature  sun  which  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  cool.  A  few  years 
afterwards  —  that  is,  in  1865  — Z511ner 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  proper 
position  of  Jupiter  was  that  of  a  sunlike 
planet.  The  sun's  heat,  at  the  distance 
of  Jupiter,  does  not  possess  more  than  the 
twenty-seventh  part  of  the  energy  which 
it  displays  upon  the  earth. 

But  there  are  unmistakable  indications 
of  movements  going  on  around  the  Jovian 
orb  which  are  plainly  discerned  by  tele- 
scope-watchers, and  which  speak  of  a 
much  more  vast  heat  energy  than  the  sun 
is  capable  of  exerting  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance. The  aspect  of  the  face  of  Jupiter 
recalls  forcibly  to  the  mind  the  violent 
surgings  and  upheavings  of  the  solar 
spots,  and  strongly  suggests  the  agency 
of  a  similar  eruptive  force.  Some  ob- 
servers have*  conceived  that  Jupiter  even 
emits  more  light  than  it  receives  from  the 
sun.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
this  question  of  its  inherent  luminosity, 
there  scarcely  now  remains  any  doubt  as 
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to  Its  condition  of  high  temperature,  and 
as  to  its  tndepeodeDt  radiation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  heat.  Frona  this  point  of  view 
the  thought  unavoidably  presents  itself 
that  possibly  the  four  satellites,  which 
fornn  so  beautiful  a  group  of  attendants 
upon  the  vast  globe,  may  in  reality  already 
be  "  worlds  "  ministered  to  by  the  "  sunlike 
planet.'*  In  the  remote  regions  of  space 
in  which  they  whirl,  these  satellites,  with 
the  supplementary  heat  radiation  they  re- 
ceive directly  from  their  own  great  pri- 
mary, and  with  the  secondary  contribution 
which  reaches  them  from  the  sun,  might 
easily  enjoy  a  climate  not  differing  very 
materially  from  the  climate  experienced 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  four 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  taken  together,  would 
make  up  a  world  not  by  any  means  con- 
temptible so  far  as  size  is  concerned. 
They  would  constitute  a  sphere  about  ten 
times  as  large  as  the  moon,  and  about  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  size  of  the  earth.  Mr. 
Edmund  Ledger,  in  his  Gresham  Lectures 
in  the  vears  1881  and  1882,  at  the  conclu- 
sion ot  his  description  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  used  the  following  memorable 
words :  — 

We  may  some  day  be  able  to  discuss  upon 
much  better  grounds  than  at  present  the  pos- 
sibility, or  otherwise,  of  the  hypothesis  that 
these  satellites  may  be  worlds  peopled  by  in* 
habitants,  who  may  look  upon  Jupiter  as  a  sun 
with  four  attendant  planets,  rather  than  as  a 
planet  with  four  attendant  satellites  journeying 
round  a  far-distant  sun. 

AH  the  outer  planets  of  the  system  seem 
to  constitute,  with  Jupiter,  a  group  allied 
naturally  together  in  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  their  existence.  They  are  all  of 
a  very  targe  size,  of  low  specific  gravity, 
and  rotate  very  rapidly.  Saturn  is  of  even 
a  lighter  consistence  than  Jupiter.  It 
would  fioat  upon  water  as  a  whole.  It  is 
probably,  in  the  main,  a  mass  of  highly 
heated  vapor,  kept  in  constant  agitation 
by  the  processes  incident  to  its  cooling. 
The  discovery  of  a  hydrogen  band  in  the 
light  of  the  spectrum  of  Uranus  by  Secchi, 
Huggins,  and  Vogel,  has  been  taken  to 
indicate  that  there  must  be  in  this  planet 
a  temperature  high  enough  at  least  to  sep- 
arate water  into  its  constituent  elements. 
The  remote  Neptune  is  almost  certainly 
as  much  the  twin  of  Uranus  in  its  general 
features  as  Saturn  is  of  Jupiter.  The 
rings  of  Saturn  are  pretty  surely  a  dense 
a^^i'^I^Atc  ot  small  bodies  circulating  in 
independent  orbits  round  the  primary 
planet  The  dark,  or  so-called  crape,  ring 
discovered  by  Bond  in  1850  can  hardly, 
however,  be  of  the  same  nature  as  its 


bright  associates.  Its  intrinsic  character 
is,  therefore,  still  looked  upon  as  a  ques* 
tion  which  remains  to  be  disclosed  in  the 
future. 

The  nebular  hypothesis  of  planetary 
evolution  formulated  by  Laplace  in  1796 
is  accepted  as  a  bequest  made  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  still  contemplated  as  having  a  qualified 
measure  of  probability  in  its  principal  con- 
ceptions, although  unquestionably  quite 
inadequate  to  account  for  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  system  that  are  now  known. 
The  discoveries  of  the  spectroscope  have 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  assumption  of 
a  common  origin  for  the  sun  and  planets, 
by  the  proof  which  they  have  afforded  of 
the  presence  of  similar  constituent  ele- 
ments in  all  those  orbs,  and  of  the  actual 
existence  of  vast  masses  of  tenuous  vapor, 
such  as  the  hvpothesis  of  Laplace  conjec« 
tures  the  solar  system  to  have  spruoz 
from,  in  the  regions  of  space.  The  rapid 
revolution  of  the  inner  moon  of  Mars 
stands,  00  the  other  hand,  as  one  of  the 
more  recent  discoveries  which  demands  a 
reconsideration  of  the  details  of  the  the* 
ory.  Professor  Newcombe  also  holds  that 
the  tftmr  planets  must  have  been  Jirst 
separated  from  any  parental  nebulous 
mass,  and  not  the  larger  outer  ones,  aa 
Laplace  assumes. 

The  most  important  new  light  in  the 
direction  of  Laplace's  hypothesis  has, 
however,  come  from  some  very  startling 
investigations  that  have  recently  engaged 
the  attention  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Darwin,  at  the 
present  time  Plumian  professor  of  astron- 
omy in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  some 
results  of  which  were  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  December  18,  1879. 
Lagrange's  theory  of  the  permanent  sta- 
bility of  the  solar  system  was  based  upon 
the  conception  that  all  the  orbs  com- 
prised within  that  system  were  rigid 
bodies.  Professor  Darwin  points  out  that 
this  idea  is  obviously  fallacious.  The 
planets  and  satellites  are  only  partially 
rigid,  and  therefore  the  system  is  not  a 
stable  one.  The  moon  may  possibly  be 
approximately  a  rigid  body,  but  even  this 
cannot  be  said  to  have  always  been  the 
case.  At  one  time  the  moon  wai  assur- 
edly a  molten  mass,  and  great  lava  tides 
were  then  set  up  in  it  by  the  attraction  of 
the  earth,  and  these  tides  were  infinitely 
greater  than  any  tides  now  produced  in 
the  liquid  envelope  of  the  earth,  because 
the  terrestrial  mass  is  so  much  more  vast 
than  that  of  the  moon,  and  also  because 
the  moon  was  once  much  nearer  to  the 
I  earth  than  it  is  now.    The  persistent  turn* 
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ingof  the  same  hemisphere  towards  the 
earth  would  be  a  wildly  improbable  cir- 
cumstaoce  if  there  were  not  some  definite 
physical  cause  for  such  a  result.  But 
there  is  such  a  cause  in  the  influence  of  a 
past  tidal  drag.  If  it  be  assumed  that, 
when  the  moon  was  a  molten  mass,  the 
sphere  rotated  either  more  quickly  or  less 
quickly  than  some  assignable  rate,  the 
great  lava  tides  set  up  by  the  earth  would 
either  have  retarded  or  quickened  its  ro- 
tatory speed  until  this  particular  result  was 
secured.  A  state  of  balanced  adjustment 
could  only  be  set  up  when  the  rotation 
and  revolution  periods  of  the  moon  had 
been  brought  to  coincide. 

But  the  tidal  wave,  set  up  on  the  earth 
by  the  moon,  reacts  to  a  certain  extent 
also  upon  the  moon's  orbital  period.  The 
moon  is  dragged  forward  in  its  path  by 
the  terrestrial  tidal  wave,  as  certainly  as 
the  tidal  wave  is  drawn  backward  on  the 
rotating  earth  by  the  moon,  and  this  im- 
plies an  enlargement  of  the  orbit  of  the 
moon,  and  a  recession  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth.  This  process  must  go  on  until 
the  day  and  the  month  both  meet  in  a 
common  period  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
hours.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  the  moon 
must  have  been  once  much  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  it  is  now.  Professor  Darwin 
carries  back  his  investigation  in  this  direc- 
tion to  a  time  when  the  moon  revolved 
about  the  earth  in  somewhere  between 
two  and  four  hours,  and  in  a  position 
where  it  was  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
earth,  and  in  which  it  was  rotating  in  the 
same  period  -^  a  state  which  may  be  looked 
upoo  as  having  been  antecedent  to  the 
time  when  friction  began  its  **  work  of 
grinding  down  axial  velocity  and  expand- 
ing orbital  range." 

The  moon  then  started  on  its  long  spi- 
ral journey  out  from  the  earth.  Professor 
Darwin  calculates  that  this  start  occurred 
not  less  than  fifty-four  millions  of  years 
ago.  But  the  most  rapid  rate  of  rotation 
in  a  fiuid  mass,  that  would  be  consistent 
with  spheroidal  equilibrium,  is  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes.  One  second  of  aug- 
mentation more  than  this  in  the  rate  of 
rotation  would  inevitably  cause  the  rotat- 
ing :;...  ^*s  to  fiy  asunder.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  the  earth  did  fly  asunder  from 
overfast  spinning,  and  that  such  disrup- 
tion was  coincident  with  what  Miss  Gierke 
speaks  of  as  the  **  birth-throes  of  the 
moon."  Professor  Darwin,  however,  con- 
ceives that,  in  all  probability,  the  lunar- 
terrestrial  system  is  an  exception  among 
the  bodies  swayed  by  the  sun,  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  moon  is  propor- 


tianally  by  far  the  most  massive  satellite 
known,  and  that  the  influence  of  tidal  drag 
has  been  concomitantly  great.  No  other 
satellite  ever  possessed  tide-raising  capa- 
bilities at  all  comparable  with  the  influ« 
ence  which  is  exerted  by  the  moon.  The 
separation  of  satellites  from  their  prima- 
ries essentially  depends  upon  the  attain* 
ment  of  a  disruptive  rate  of  rotation  —  an 
effect  which  may  be  prevented  by  the  sec- 
ondary effect  of  the  additional  tidal  drag 
set  up  by  the  sun  keeping  down  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  rotation  of  the  primary  below 
the  velocity  that  would  correspond  with 
the  actual  point  of  disruption.  The  earth 
just  escaped  this  degree  of  retardation, 
and  hence  the  existence  of  its  solitary 
satellite.* 

In  speaking  of  comets  and  meteors,  the 
*' Popular  History  of  Astronomy"  trav- 
erses the  same  ground  which  was  covered 
by  an  article  that  appeared  in  this  journal 
in  i874.t  A  few  brief  passages  will  con- 
sequently serve  to  mark  the  direction  in 
which  progress  has  been  since  made  in 
this  branch  of  the  science.  The  **  Popu- 
lar History"  dwells  upon  the  practical 
point  that  no  great  comet  is  of  the  plan- 
etary kind,  revolving  in  an  elliptical  orbit 
round  the  sun.  The  small  comets  that 
travel  in  recurring  elliptical  paths  traced 
about  the  sun  are  now  looked  upon  as 
comets  which  are  verging  upon  dissolu- 
tion, and  whose  course  is  nearly  run. 
The  dissipation  of  the  coraetary  substance 
is  ultimately  accomplished  by  the  sun, 
and  proceeds  the  more  rapidly  the  more 
frequently  the  comet  returns  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  solar  orb.  **  Comets 
of  short  period,"  on  this  account,  **  wear 
out  more  quickly"  than  their  more  widely 
wandering  compeers.  Comets  contract 
when  they  approach  the  sun.  It  is  the 
tail  only  which  at  such  times  expands. 


*  It  is  an  incidental  asBumption  in  Professor  Dar- 
win's theory  that  Mercury  and  Venus  cooled  down 
without  dividingf  and  are  without  a  satellite,  because 
the  solar  tidal  dr^  did  thus  keep  down  the  rotatory 
velocity  of  those  planets,  and  that  the  outer  planets. 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  possess 
their  liberal  allowance  of  satellites  because  the  sec- 
ondary tidal  drag  of  the  more  distant  sun  did  not  con- 
trol the  early  rotating  velocities  of  those  planets  to  the 
same  extent.  He  also  suggests  that  it  is  an  ultimate 
consequence  of  the  secondary  solar  tidal  drag  upon  the 
earth  and  moon  that  at  some  future  time  the  moon  may 
revolve  in  a  less  period  than  that  in  which  the  earth 
rotates,  exactly  as  it  appears  that  one  of  the  satellites 
of  Mars  now  does  in  regard  to  its  primary.  The  inner 
of  the  two  recently  discovered  satel)ice&  of  Mars,  Pho- 
bos,  revolves  about  its  primary  three  times  during  a 
single  rotation  of  the  planet  Professor  Darwin  con* 
ceives  that  this  arrangement  may  possibly  be  a  forecast 
of  the  relations  which  will  ultimately  obtain  between 
the  earth  and  moon. 

t  See  '*  Comets  and  Meteors,"  Bdimhurgh  Revum% 
voL  cxL  (No.  oclxxxvi.),  October,  1874. 
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£ocke*s  comet,  in  1828,  during  two 
months  of  approach  towards  its  perihe- 
lion, shrank  to  the  eleven-thousandth  part 
of  its  previous  volume.  In  1838  the  bulk 
of  the  same  comet  was  reduced  as  it  ap* 
proached  the  sun,  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  to  one.  In  1878 
Professor  Alexander  Herschel  drew  up  a 
list  in  which  seventy-six  instances  of  ex- 
ceedingly probable  identifications  of  me- 
teor tracks  with  cometary  paths  were 
enumerated.  Professor  Kirk  wood  had  al- 
ready suggested,  in  1851,  that  the  sun 
exerts  a  "divulsive  influence"  upon  the 
nuclei  of  comets,  and  that  periodic  me- 
teor streams  are  essentially  disintegrated 
comets,  whose  matter  has  been  distrib- 
uted round  their  orbits  by  solar  attrac* 
tion.  The  loosely  agglomerated  cometic 
mass  gradually  separates  through  the 
unequal  action  of  gravity  on  its  various 
parts,  or,  in  other  words,  through  solar 
tidal  influence;  the  pull  being  necessarily 
strongest  where  the  intervening  distance 
is  least.  At  the  very  time  that  the  article 
on  comets  appeared  in  this  journal  M. 
Bredichin,  the  director  of  the  observatory 
at  Moscow,  was  studying  closely  the 
changing  aspects  of  Coggia's  comet,  and 
pondering  upon  facts  which  led  him  shortly 
afterwards  to  distribute  all  comets  into 
three  distinctive  classes,  characterized  by 
the  form  of  their  tail.  There  were  comets 
in  which  the  repellent  energy  of  the  sun 
acts  twelve  times  as  strongly  as  its  at- 
tractive influence,  and  in  which  long, 
straight  tails  are  projected  out  from  the 
nuclei  with  an  initial  velocity  a  little  ex- 
ceeding two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  sec- 
ond ;  comets  in  which  the  repellent  energy 
is  approximately  equal  to  the  attractive 
influence,  and  the  initial  velocity  of  pro- 
jection about  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-two  feet  per  second,  with  the 
development  of  scimetar-like  or  plume- 
shaped  tails;  and  comets  in  which  the 
repellent  energy  rarely  exceeds  a  fifth  part 
of  the  attractive  influence,  with  an  initial 
velocity  of  projection  of  nine  hundred  and 
eightv-four  feet  per  second,  the  resulting 
tails  being  short,  brush-like,  and  strongly 
bent.  M.  Bredichin  ultimately  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  these  different 
kinds  of  cometary  tails  were  in  reality 
composed  of  different  kinds  of  constituent 
substance;  that  the  tails  with  the  high 
initial  velocity  were  composed  of  hydro- 
gen ;  that  the  tails  with  the  more  moder- 
ate initial  velocity  were  composed  of  hy- 
drocarbon compounds ;  and  that  the  tails 
with  the  smallest  initial  velocity  were 
formed  of  pulverulent  iron.    Multiple  tails 


of  comets,  when  they  occur,  were  referred 
to  different  kinds  of  matter  diversely  acted 
upon  by  the  sun.  This  classification  of 
comets  by  M.  Bredichin  has  been  sub- 
stantially supported  by  spectroscopic  ob- 
servations. Tebbutt's  comet,  which  made 
a  brilliant  appearance  in  1881,  has  pretty 
nearly  settled  the  question  that  identity 
of  path  in  comets  does  not  necessarily 
establish  identity  of  individuality.  A 
dissevered  fragment  of  the  comet  which 
visited  the  close  neightx>rhood  of  the  sun 
in  1801,  followed  in  the  wake  of  a  distinct 
comet  that  had  taken  the  same  path  sev- 
enty-four years  before. 

Comet  III  of  1881  was  thus  of  signal  ser- 
vice to  science.  It  afforded,  when  compared 
with  the  comet  of  1807,  the  first  undeniable 
example  of  two  such  bodies  travelling  so  nearly 
in  the  same  orbit  as  to  leave  ab^lutely  no 
doabt  of  the  existence  of  a  genetic  tie  between 
them.  Cometary  photography  came  to  its 
earliest  fruition  with  it;  and  cometary  spec- 
troscopy made  a  notable  advance  by  means  of 
it  Before  it  was  yet  out  of  sight  it  was  pro- 
vided with  a  successor. 

The  comets  of  1843,  1880,  and  1882  are 
now  looked  upon  as  distinct  members  of 
a  connected  system  moving  after  each 
other  in  the  same  path.  On  January  29, 
1883,  Mr.  Common  observed  five  distinct 
nuclei  in  the  head  of  a  comet  following 
each  other  in  a  line,  and  looking  like 
pearls  on  a  string.  Schmidt,  at  Athens, 
saw  a  nebulous  object  following  this  comet 
at  some  distance,  and  apparently  bein^  an 
offspring  by  fusion  of  the  body  which  it 
was  pursuing.  Thus  it  is  now  looked 
upon  as  certain  that  groups  of  comets 
may  be  met  with  following  each  other, 
after  intervals  of  many  years,  in  the  same 
track. 

A  comet  was  observed  in  1886  at  Har- 
vard University  and  at  Melbourne,  in 
which  a  very  exact  measure  was  obtained 
of  the  velocity  with  which  the  nucleus 
came  up  to  its  plunge  into  the  sun's 
precincts,  and  with  which  it  passed 
away  from  them;  and  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  retardation  of  the  movement 
in  consequence  of  the  passage.  This 
observation  seemed  to  have  furnished  a 
definite  proof  that  there  is  no  L^»e  for 
£ncke*s  theory  of  a  resisting  medium 
growing  rapidly  denser  towards  the  sua. 
The  discovery  of  the  hydrogen  and  hy- 
drocart)on  lines  in  the  spectra  of  comets 
goes  far  to  displace  the  old  dogma  that 
comets  always  consist  of  distinct  solid 
particles,  finely  divided,  and  verv  widely 
scattered,  although  the  notion  01  the  ex- 
treme tenuity  and  levity  of  the  coaetic 
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sabstance  is  in  no  way  interfered  with. 
It  is  admitted  that  Laplace  fairly  proved 
that,  if  Lexell's  comet  had  contained  as 
much  ponderable  substance  as  the  five- 
thousandth  part  of  the  earth's  mass,  when 
it  passed  within  1,438,000  miles  on  July  I, 
1870,  there  would  have  been  a  perceptible 
lengthening  of  the  terrestrial  year  caused 
by  its  attraction.  The  parallel  courses 
taken  by  the  two  fragments  of  Biela's 
comet  in  1846,  under  the  eyes  of  astrono- 
mers, without  the  slightest  trace  of  rela- 
tive disturbance  between  them,  proved 
that  this  mass  roust  have  been  consid- 
erably less  than  such  five-thousandth  part. 

The  shrewd  idea,  first  boldly  expressed 
by  Olbers  and  Zollner,  in  connection  with 
their  investigations  of  the  features  of  the 
great  comet  of  181 1,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
repulsive  force,  probably  of  an  electric  na- 
ture, acting  upon  the  tails  of  comets  when 
tbey  approach  the  sun,  has  been  substan- 
tially confirmed  by  subsequent  observa- 
tions. 

The  chapter  on  **  Stars  and  Nebulse" 
in  the  "Popular  History  of  Astronomy*' 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  examinations 
of  star-groups  and  nebulse,  which  have 
been  made  with  the  help  of  the  spectro- 
scope, and  with  the  application  of  pho- 
tography in  securing  permanent  records 
of  their  present  aspects.  The  photograph 
of  the  Orion  nebula,  recently  made  upon 
a  dry  gelatine  plate,  by  Mr.  Common's 
three-feet  silvered-glass' reflector,  with  an 
exposure  of  thirty-seven  minutes,  is  re- 
ferred to  in  evidence  that  photography 
has  now  assumed  the  office  of  historiog- 
rapher to  the  nebula.  In  reference  to 
the  vast  and  still  very  obscure  branch  of 
the  science  touched  upon  in  this  chapter, 
Miss  Clerke,  in  conclusion,  says :  — 

Particular  association,  indeed  —  as  was  sur- 
mised by  Micbell  some  sixscore  years  ago  — 
appears  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  an  excep- 
tion in  the  sidereal  scheme.  Stars  are  bound 
together  by  twos,  by  threes,  by  dozens,  by 
hundreds.  Our  own  sun  is  perhaps  not  ex- 
empt from  this  gregarious  tendency.  Dr. 
Gould  conjectures  that  it  belongs  to  a  group 
of  about  four  hundred  of  the  brightest  visible 
stars,  forming  a  subordinate  system  within  the 
confines  of  the  Milky  Way.  Such  another 
would  be  the  Pleiades.  The  laws  and  revolu- 
tions of  such  majestic  communities  lie  for  the 
present  far  beyond  the  range  of  possible  knowl- 
edge ;  centuries  may  elapse  before  even  a  rudi- 
mentary acquaintance  with  them  begins  to 
develop;  while  the  economy  of  the  higher 
order  of  association,  which  we  must  reasonably 
believe  that  they  unite  to  compose,  will  pos- 
sibly continue  to  stimulate  and  baffle  human 
curiosity  to  the  end  of  time. 
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The  account  given  of  the  "  Methods  of 
Research"  employed  by  astronomers  is 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  "Popular  History."  The  growth  of 
the  telescope,  both  in  its  refracting  and 
reflecting  form,  is  traced  through  all  its 
stages  from  the  time  of  the  tubeless  re- 
fractors of  Huyghens,  and  of  the  one-inch 
reflector  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  the  opti- 
cal triumphs  of  the  present  day.  The  com- 
parative advantages  of  the  two  forms  of 
the  instrument  are  critically  weighed  and 
assessed.  The  magnifying  power  of  six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two,  em- 
ployed by  the  elder  Herschel,  is  with  good 
reason  stigmatized  as  an  impediment 
rather  than  an  aid  to  vision.  The  six-feet 
reflector  of  Lord  Rosse  is  spoken  of  as 
being  beyond  the  dimension  of  the  instru* 
ment  that  can  be  turned  to  any  practical 
account  under  the  circumstances  of  im- 
perfect atmospheric  transparency  in  which 
such  instruments  have  to  be  employed. 
Spectroscopic  and  photographic  apparatus 
rank  merely  as  subordinate  auxiliaries  to 
the  telescope.  The  advantages  which  the 
photographic  plate  enjoys  over  the  eye 
are  mainly  that  its  surface  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  impressions  than  the  living  mem- 
branes of  the  eye,  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  photographic  plate,  the  sensitiveness 
may  be  increased  enormously  by  pro- 
longed exposure.  The  eye  receives  its 
fullest  impression  from  luminous  vibrat- 
ing rays  within  a  tenth  part  of  a  second, 
and  any  exposure  carried  on  beyond  that 
weakens,  rather  than  strengthens,  the 
effect ;  whereas,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked in  speaking  of  the  Orion  nebula, 
the  clear  picture  has  been  made  by  the 
exposure  of  a  dry  gelatine  plate,  in  the 
light  collected  by  Mr.  Common's  three- 
feet  silvered -glass  mirror,  for  thirty-seven 
minutes.  Minute  stars,  which  are  far 
beyond  the  power  of  the  human  eye  with 
any  telescopic  aid  that  can  be  provided  for 
it,  register  their  images  distinctly  upon 
the  photographic  plate.  In  the  class  of 
refracting  telescopes  the  eighteen-inch 
object-glass  of  Chicago,  the  twenty-five 
inch  glass  of  Mr.  Newall,  the  twenty-six 
inch  glass  of  Washington ;  the  twenty- 
seven  inch  of  Vienna;  the  thirty-inch  glass 
of  Pulkowa;  and,  finally,  the  thirty-six 
inch  glass  in  process  of  construction  for 
the  Lick  Observatory  in  California,  are 
noted  as  instances  of  the  progress  of  sue* 
cessful  work  •  in  this  direction.  These 
object-glasses  are  all  probably  too  large 
for  advantageous  use  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  and  astronomy  has  consequently 
now  to  turn   its  attention  to  getting  up 
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above  the  g^rosser  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere when  such  instruments  are  em- 
ployed. The  Lick  Observatory,  when  the 
magnificent  thirty-six  inch  object-glass  is 
complete,  is  to  be  established  upon  one 
of  the  peaks  of  Mount  Hamilton,  a  crown- 
ing summit  of  the  Californlan  coast  range, 
forty-two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
where  unbroken  atmospheric  serenity  pre- 
vails during  six  or  seven  months  of  the 
year.  An  observatory  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  Pic  du  Midi,  ninety-six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  to  serve  as  a 
succursaUt  or  branch  establishment  of 
the  Observatory  of  Paris,  for  special  kinds 
of  work.  A  similar  observatory  has  also 
been  planted  in  the  Casa  Inglese,  on  Etna, 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five 
feet  above  the  sea. 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  her 
interesting  book,  Miss  Gierke  briefly  epit- 
omizes what  has  been  done  in  both  the 
planetary  and  stellar  provinces  of  research 
during  the  eighty-five  years  that  are  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  her  narrative,  and 
then  finally  closes  her  retrospect  in  the 
following  deprecatory  words :  — 

So  rapidly  has  the  development  of  a  keen 
and  universal  interest  attended  and  stimulated 
the  growth  of  power  to 'investigate  this  sub- 
lime subject.  What  has  been  done  is  little,  is 
scarcely  a  beginning ;  yet  it  is  much  in  com- 
parison of  the  total  blank  of  a  century  past ; 
and  our  knowledge  will,  we  are  easily  per- 
suaded, appear  in  turn  the  merest  ignorance  to 
those  who  come  after  us.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
demised,  since  by  it  we  reach  up  groping  fin- 
gers to  touch  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the 
Most  High. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  character- 
istic of  Miss  Gierke's  book  is  the  con- 
structive skill  which  has  enabled  so  vast 
a  theme  to  be  efficiently  dealt  with  within 
the  li^mits  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 
The  broad  range  which  it  covers  will 
have  been  fairly  indicated  by  the  subjects 
that  have  been  glanced  at  in  this  article. 
But  a  deliberate  and  careful  perusal  of 
the  book  itself  could  alone  give  any  fair 
notion  of  the  ability  with  which  the  con- 
tents of  its  pages  have  been  selected  and 
arranged.  Exactly  the  facts  which  are 
the  most  worthy  of  being  told  in  such  an 
historical  sketch  have  been  seized  upon, 
and  fitted  into  place.  The  work  is  essen- 
tially what  it  professes  to  be :  a  popular 
history.  But  it  is  so  because  any  well- 
educated  person  will  be  at  once  interested 
in  the  course  of  the  narratii'e,  and  able  to 
follow  up  its  train  of  connected  argument 
without  effort  or  strain.  It  is  only  a  pop- 
ular history,  however,  io  that  sense.    Its 


science  is  as  uncompromising,  far-reach* 
ing,-and  sound,  as  its  language  is  clear. 
One  secret,  no  doubt,  of  its  success  as  a 
literary  effort  is  that  the  entire  progress 
of  the  lengthened  narrative  has  been  thor- 
oughly grasp«d  in  the  writer's  mind,  and 
settled  into  coherent  form  as  a  well-or- 
ganized whole,  before  its  details  have  been 
touched  by  the  pen,  Tb€  industry  and 
care  which  have  been  devoted  to  the  task 
are  manifest  in  the  fact  that  more  than  one 
thousand  authorities  have  been  consulted 
during  the  preparation  of  the  book.  One 
thousand  and  three  direct  foot-note  refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  information  has  been  drawn ;  and  it 
must  by  no  means  be  lost  sight  of  that 
this  wealth  of  reference  has  a  value  be- 
yond the  mere  facilities  which  it  affords 
for  the  verification  of  statements.  Each 
reference  puts  the  finger  upon  the  spot 
where  the  studious  reader  will  most  read- 
ily find  what  he  wants,  in  order  to  follow 
up  any  particular  investigation  to  a  wider 
issue.  In  one  notable  passage  in  which 
the  authoress  is  speaking  of  the  meteor 
shower  of  1868,  she  says  that  **  dense 
crowds  of  meteors  rushed  across  the  sky 
with  a  determinateness  of  aim  as  if  let  fly 
with  a  purpose,  and  at  some  definite  ob- 
ject." The  reader  of  this  book  will  find 
that  in  numerous  instances  the  words  of 
the  narrative  seem  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  these  meteors,  and  that  sparkles 
of  meteoric  thought  have  been  let  fly 
with  a  purpose,  and  strike  home  to  their 
aim ;  thus,  in  alluding  to  BessePs  deter- 
mination of  the  parallax  of  the  star  61 
Gygni  in  1840,  as  indicating  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  star  must  be  six  hundred 
thousand  times  the  distance  of  the  sun, 
Miss  Gierke  says  that  **thi8  was  the  first 
instance  of  a  fathom  line  thrown  into  the 
depths  of  celestial  space  having  touched 
bottom^^  The  nebula  in  Ganes  Venaticae, 
when  it  was  first  looked  at  by  Lord  Rossc's 
large  telescope,  **  shone  out  as  a  whirl- 
pool of  light.^^  In  referring  to  the  infinite 
number  of  circumstances  that  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  and  weighed  10  the 
practical  work  of  astronomy,  the  remark 
flashes  forth  that  **  there  is  no  once  for  all 
in  astronomy."  In  regard  to  a  laboriously 
built-up  book  that  was  devoted  to  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  objects  seen  upon 
the  moon's  face,  it  is  said  that  **the  light 
which  was  furnished  by  the  book  was  a 
dry  lights  not  stimulating  to  the  imagina- 
tion." The  meteoric  fusillade  that  is  kept 
up  for  hours  without  a  single  projectile 
touching  the  surface  of  the  earth  suggests 
that  '*  the  celestial  army  had  been  supplied 
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with  blank  cartridges'^  The  failure  of  all 
the  larger  telescopes  to  add  anything  ma* 
terial  to  the  discoveries  of  astronomy 
implies  that  "  the  penalties  of  bigness  are 
heavy."  The  periodical  presence  of  a  sin- 
gle wandering  comet  *'*'  chained  down  from 
escape  into  outer  space  by  planetary  attrac- 
tion can  io  no  way  impair  the  symmetry 
of  the  majestic  spectacle  of  planets  and 
satellites,  harmoniously  circling  in  obedi- 
ence to  universal  law."  The  anomalous 
irregularities  still  exhibited  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  moon  indicate  that  **even 
our  satellite  threatens  Xo  break  from  the 
trammels  of  calculation^  to  commit  er- 
rors "  which  shall  compel  a  revision  of  the 
lunar  theory.  These  instances,  culled 
almost  at  random  from  the  pages  of  the 
book,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  point 
of  the  remark  that  there  are  meteoric 
sparkles  in  passages  of  this  history  which 
are  akin  to  the  meteoric  outbursts  of  the 
nocturnal  skies. 

In  passing  from  the  very  pleasant  task 
of  speaking  of  the  **  Popular  History  of 
Astronomy,"  space  only  remains  to  say 
that  "  The  Story  of  the  Heavens,"  offered 
by  Dr.  Ball,*  the  royal  astronomer  of  Ire- 
land, appears  in  a  form  that  is  even  more 
attractive  to  the  eye  and  more  pretentious 
than  the  companion  book.  The  story  is 
told  in  a  volume  that  is  excellently  printed, 
and  profusely  adorned  with  pictorial  illus- 
trations, and  this  constitutes  a  leading 
characteristic  in  its  claim  to  establish  it- 
self as  a  popular  exposition  of  the  branch 
of  human  knowledge  of  which  it  treats. 
Dr.  Ball  of  necessity  travels  over  very 
much  the  same  ground  that  has  been  trav- 
ersed by  the  history ;  but  in  doing  so  he 
professedly  adopts  the  more  ordinary  form 
of  the  descriptive  manual  rather  than  that 
of  the  historical  method.  His  narrative 
moves  with  the  free  and  easy  swing  that 
all  who  have  heard  his  lectures  on  astro- 
nomical subjects  are  familiar  with.  But 
the  facility  of  his  words  can  scarcely  be 
held  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
the  finish  and  grace  with  which  the  less 
masculine  "  Popular  History  "  has  been 
worked  out. 

The  strong  recommendation  of  *'The 
Story  of  the  Heavens"  is  the  fulness  and 
exactness  with  which  it  treats  the  sci- 
entific side  of  the  subject.  The  work  is 
obviously  the  production  of  a  craftsman 
who  thoroughly  knows  what  he  is  about. 
The  weak  side  of  the  book  is  the  too 
ready  facility  of  expression  with  which 
the  story  is  told,  the  too  free  and  easy  way 
la  which  the  pages  are  thrown  together. 
*  Now  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball. 
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In  other  words,  the  scientific  grasp  of  the 
author  is  stronger  than  the  literary  skill. 
In  the  allusion  to  the  vast  measures  of 
dimensions  and  distances  with  which  as- 
tronomical science  so  largely  deals.  Dr. 
Bali's  happiest  characteristics  come  prom- 
inenily  into  view.  The  really  marvellous 
subtleties  of  the  processes  by  which  an 
intelligible  notion  of  the  immense  remote- 
ness of  the  stellar  orbs  is  reached  are 
considerations  in  which  the  author  is  su- 
pereminently at  home.  The  chapter  on 
*'  The  Distances  of  the  Fixed  Stars  "  is 
virtually  a  reproduction  of  an  admirable 
account  of  the  most  recent  investigations 
in  that  particular,  inclusive  of  his  own  im- 
mediate contributions  to  the  work,  which 
was  given  by  Dr.  Bali  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  on 
February  11,  1881.  He  starts  by  remind- 
ing his  readers  that,  if  the  bright  star 
Vega,  which  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  fixed  luminaries  of  the  heavens, 
were  withdrawn  to  six  times  its  present 
distance  into  space,  it  would  still  be  quite 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude ;  and  that,  if  it  were  with- 
drawn to  one  thousand  times  its  present 
distance,  it  would  still  be  seen  with  the 
help  of  one  of  the  largest  telescopes. 
But  this  leads  to  the  question  of  what  the 
actual  distance  of  the  bright  luminary,  so 
circumstanced,  is.  That  is  still  an  un- 
measured and  immeasurable  quantity. 
This  was  also  the  case  until  the  year  1840 
with  all  the  fixed  stars  which  sparkled  in 
the  sky;  but  in  that  year  the  astronomer 
Bessel  succeeded  in  getting  an  estimate 
of  the  distance  of  the  not  very  bright  fixed 
star  61  Cygni,  by  measuring  its  apparent 
distance  in  the  sky  from  other  fixed  stars 
that  presented  themselves  in  its  neigh- 
borhood at  intervals  of  time  six  months 
apart.  In  midwinter,  for  instance,  the 
earth  is  185,400,000  miles  away  from  the 
position  of  space  which  it  occupies  at 
midsummer.  In  the  full  twelve  months 
any  fixed  star  consequently  appears  to 
move  round  upon  the  background  of  the 
sky  in  an  ellipse  whose  breadth  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  star;  that  is  to  say,  the 
further  the  star  is  away  the  smaller  is  the 
elliptical  sweep  which  it  is  caused  to  make 
on  the  background  of  the  sky  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earth's  elliptical  movement 
through  space  as  it  revolves  about  the 
sun.  Bessel,  having  devoted  three  years 
to  the  task  of  examining  whether  the  star 
61  Cygni  describes  any  elliptical  path  of 
this  character  upon  the  sky,  finally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  trace  such 
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an  ellipse,  aod  that  that  ellipse  is  of  the 
apparent  dimensions  which  a  penny-piece 
would  present  placed  at  a  distance  of  six 
or  seven  miles  from  the  eye.  He  conse- 
quently inferred  that  the  distance  of  6i 
Cygni  from  the  earth  is  enormously  more 
vast  than  the  185,400.000  miles  span  of 
the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

The  earth  moves  along  in  its  orbital 
sweep  through  space  with  a  speed  of 
eighteen  miles  every  second.  This  is 
more  than  one  thousand  times  the  velocity 
of  the  express  railway  train  travelling 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  one  hundred 
times  the  velocity  of  the  rifle  bullet  when 
it  leaves  the  mouth  of  the  gun.  It  takes 
the  earth  eight  minutes  to  pass  over  a 
space  equal  to  its  own  breadth.  But  light 
travels  with  a  speed  nearly  one  million 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  bullet,  and 
would  pass  round  the  equatorial  girdle  of 
the  earth  seven  times  in  a  single  second. 
It  is  well  understood  that  it  is  the  mo- 
mentum inherent  in  this  speed  which  sus- 
tains the  ponderous  mass  of  the  earth  in 
the  void  regions  of  space,  and  which  pre- 
vents it  from  being  drawn  into  contact 
with  the  sun.  All  the  vast  orbs  of  the 
firmament  are  sustained  by  the  same  in- 
fluence They  are  all  rushing  along  in 
their  own  proper  journeys  through  space. 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  drift,  or 
proper  movement,  of  the  stars.  It  is  not 
possible,  in  the  existing  state  of  man's 
knowledge  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
universe,  to  think  of  the  stars  as  doing 
anything  else.  This  star  drift,  indeed,  is 
an  inevitable  necessity.  The  star  61  Cyg- 
ni, which  has  a  proper  motion  in  space  of 
five  seconds  in  the  course  of  the  year,  is 
in  reality  travelling  along  through  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  miles  in 
that  time.  It  passes  through  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  miles  in  a  day, 
and  through  thirty  miles  every  second. 
It  would  nevertheless  take  forty  thousand 
years  to  traverse  the  forty  billions  of  miles 
which  intervene  between  it  and  the  sun. 
It  was  twenty-five  times  as  far  away  from 
the  earth  one  million  of  years  ago  as  it  is 
now.  The  fixed  star  marked  as  1830  in 
Groombridge's  catalogue  is  now  known 
to  be  something  like  five  times  as  far 
away  as  61  Cygni,  and  to  be  performing 
in  space  every  year  a  journey  which  is 
seventy  times  more  vast  than  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  With  this  rate 
of  speed  it  cannot  be  moving  along  with 
a  velocity  of  less  than  two  hundred  miles 
every  second,  and  would  accomplish  the 
distance  between  the  earth  and  sun  in 
five  days.    The  sun  itself,  with  its  vast 


family  of  dependent  orbs,  is  performing  a 
similar  drift  through  space.  It  moves 
through  an  interval  that  is  equal  to  its 
own  breadth  every  two  days.  It  is  speed- 
ing along  towards  the  sparkling  host  which 
now  constitutes  the  star  group  known  as 
the  constellation  Hercules.  But  it  will 
have  to  travel  a  full  million  of  years  be- 
fore it  has  joined  the  Hercules  group  of 
the  sidereal  firmament.  Such  are  some 
of  the  subtle  conceptions  which  are  effec- 
tively dealt  with  in  the  royal  astronomer 
of  Ireland*s  "  Story  of  the  Heavens,"  and 
which  in  that  sense  form  a  not  unworthy 
appendix  to  the  altogether  charming 
**  Popular  History  of  Astronomy  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  which  appeared 
so  immediately  before  it. 

In  the  very  full  and  clear  account  of 
Darwin^s  tidal  theory,  which  Dr.  Ball  has 
included  in  his  book,  he  somewhat  hap- 
pily alludes  to  the  earth  as  holding  the 
position  of  a  vast  revolving  fly-wheel, 
which  has  been  disconnected  from  the 
driving  machinery.  A  large  amount  of 
energy  is  stored  up  in  suph  a  whirling 
wheel,  which  is  drawn  ofiE  to  be  expended 
in  work,  and  which  must  all  be  expended 
before  the  movement  comes  to  rest.  En- 
ergy is  thus  stored  in  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  is  drawn  off  and  used  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  tidal  drag.  The  store  is  enor- 
mous in  proportion  to  the  demand  which 
is  set  up.  There  is  nevertheless  a  quite 
appreciable  loss.  The  speed  of  the  earth's 
movement  is  diminishing,  and  the  length 
of  the  day,  in  the  same  ratio,  is  increas- 
ing, and  will  increase,  until  its  limit  has 
been  reduced  into  something  like  six 
hours.  Dr.  Ball  very  intelligibly  accounts 
for  the  oversight  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  Lagrange,  in  treating  the 
planets  and  satellites  in  his  analytical  cal- 
culations as  if  they  were  rigid  bodies,  by 
pointing  out  the  almost  infinitesimal  mi- 
nuteness of  the  measures  which  have  to 
be  dealt  with  in  investigating  the  ques- 
tion. A  foot  rule  held  forty  miles  away 
has  the  apparent  span  of  one  second  of 
arc.  But  this  is  a  coarse  and  manageable 
quantity  compared  with  those  which  have 
to  be  instrumentally  discriminated  in  such 
considerations  as  Professor  Darwin  has 
been  concerning  himself  with.  In  all  but 
the  most  absolutely  skilful  hands  such 
measures  are  inextricably  involved  in  the 
mere  casual  errors  of  observation.  In 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  is  cer- 
tainly no  reproach  to  the  mathematical 
reputation  of  Lagrange  that  the  theory  of 
tidal  drag  has  been  left  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  Professor  Darwin* 
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Prom  The  Gentleman's  Masazine. 
CANON  SAINTLEVS  REMORSE. 

BY  GEORGE  HOLMES, 
AOTMOft  OP  "  FAKMSR  JOHK.'' 

It  has  been  for  several  years  my  intea- 
tion,  in  obedience  to  a  promise  of  long 
ago,  to  publish  this  memoir  of  the  last 
hours  of  Canon  Saintley.  But,  on  sitting 
down  to  the  task,  I  had  always  found  that 
my  courage  failed  me.  I  never  got  be- 
yond  a  few  introductory  remarks,  and  even 
with  these  I  found  myself  dissatisfied. 
Thus  it  is  that  for  many  years  I  aban- 
doned the  idea.  It  is  only  now  that,  real- 
izing how  short  a  time  is  left  me  in  which 
to  put  ray  affairs  in  order,  I  have  placed 
first  amongst  those  of  importance  this 
memoir  of  the  old  canon.  For  it  was 
with  his  dying  hand  in  mine  that  my 
promise  to  write  it  was  given,  and  those 
were  dying  lips  that  blessed  me  for  the 
pronnise.  The  years  are  many  between 
DOW  and  then,  and  yet  my  hand  trembles 
and  my  eyes  are  dim  as  I  recall  the  scene, 
and  commit  it  to  words.  It  may  be  that 
the  vividness  of  early  childhood  still  paints 
the  picture  before  my  sight,  and  that  what 
I  then  felt  in  connection  with  it  I  shall 
always  feel. 

The  drowsy  evensong  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  It  had  been  so  stiilingly  hot  all 
this  long  July  day  that  we  choristers  of 
the  cathedral  school  had  for  once  felt 
willing  to  put  on  our  surplices,  and  march 
in  procession  up  the  cool  cathedral  aisle. 

I,  for  one,  was  rarely  sleepy  in  church. 
I  loved  the  stillness  and  the  music  far  too 
well.  But  several  of  my  companions  had 
dozed  off  during  the  last  prayers,  although 
they  would  usually  manage  to  wake  up 
and  sing  the  final  Amen,  I  had  gen- 
erally some  point  of  interest  on  which  to 
fix  my  attention  during  service,  which 
may  have  been  the  real  reason  for  my 
never  falling  asleep.  Sometimes  it  was 
the  long  rows  of  charity  school  children, 
sometimes  it  was  the  sweet  face  of  our 
dear  old  matron,  w*hom  I  loved  better  than 
any  one  in  the  whole  world,  and  lately  it 
had  been  the  tall,  old  canon,  who  walked 
last  in  procession  when  the  dean  was  not 
there,  and  who  was  just  now  standing  up 
to  deliver  the  benediction. 

J  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
him  in  the  last  few  weeks,  for  the  poor 
old  man  was  reported  to  be  drawing  near 
his  end.  He  was  in  reality  far  older  than 
he  looked,  and  during  these  last  months, 
although  never  absent  from  a  single  ser- 
vice, he  had  become  more  and  more  bent, 
and  his   walk   seemed  very  feeble    this 


evening,  as  he  passed  up  into  the  chancel, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  subdean's  stall. 

**  Old  Saintley's  breaking  up  fast,"  I 
heard  the  alto  behind  me  whisper,  and 
even  the  precentor's  eyes  were  wandering 
after  the  tall,  bent  old  figure. 

I  felt  a  curious  sensation  of  wonder  on 
looking  at  one  who  was  so  soon  to  die. 
How  many  strange  new  things  he  would 
before  long  be  seeing,  while  I  must  wait 
many,  many  years  before  they  would  be 
revealed  to  me!  The  young  think  more 
often  of  death  than  the  middle-aged,  or 
even  the  old.  And,  for  my  part,  as  I  was 
an  orphan,  my  thoughts  and  speculations 
were  more  about  the  dead  than  about  the 
living. 

As  he  stood  there  with  clasped  hands, 
his  voice  clear,  though  thin,  coming  in 
slow  and  lingering  tones,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  already  gone,  and  that  a  spirit 
looked  out  of  his  great,  dark  eyes.  They 
had  not  changed  their  look  with  age,  but 
burned  under  his  rugged,  white  brows 
with  the  intensity  of  other  years.  My 
gaze  hung  on  him,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
read  his  inmost  thoughts.  I  saw  his  eyes 
wandering  to  the  open  doors,  as  though 
he  were  taking  a  last  look  at  the  purple 
outline  of  the  northern  bills  beyond.  I 
could  not  have  said  whether  his  gaze  was 
sad  or  stern.  But  I  knew  his  thoughts 
and  mine  were  the  same,  and  I  buried  my 
burning  cheeks  in  the  sleeve  of  my  sur- 
plice, as  the  dark  eyes  were  suddenly 
turned  on  me.  ^^ Be  amongst  you  and  re* 
main  with  you  always^''  It  was  the  last 
benediction  he  spoke. 

After  tea  that  Sunday  afternoon  those 
of  us  who  loved  her  gathered  round  our 
matron,  and  begged  her  to  tell  us  stories 
of  her  youth.  Mrs.  Fay  was  the  sweet- 
est-looking little  old  lady  I  have  ever 
seen.  She  was  very  small  and  very  thin, 
with  tiny  hands  and  feet.  I  used  to  think 
that  she  looked  like  a  fairy  godmother, 
with  her  silver  hair,  her  long  velvet  cloak, 
and  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  Mrs. 
Fay  was  a  widow,  with  some  little  private 
property,  but  as  she  had  no  children  and 
was  particularly  fond  of  boys,  she  had 
obtained  the  post  of  matron  in  our  school, 
and  very  good  care  she  took  of  us. 

I  think  she  tried  not  to  have  favorites, 
although  I  must  own  that  I  had  managed 
to  creep  into  her  heart,  perhaps  because  1 
was  the  only  orphan  in  the  school. 

I  had  come  there  many  years  ago,  be- 
fore I  was  old  enough  to  think  of  singing 
in  the  cathedral,  and  my  benefactor  was 
the  same  old  canon  whom  I  had  been 
watching  so  attentively  of  late.     So  much 
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Mrs.  Fay  had  told  me,  but  as  h^  never 
sent  for  me,  nor  spoke  to  me,  I  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  thanking;  him  for  providing 
me  with  a  home  and  education.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  my  father, 
but  I  had  a  faint  shadowy  recoUection  of 
a  fair-haired  mother,  who  had  kissed  me 
vehementl3%  with  strange,  sobbing  words, 
that  I  could  not  understand,  as  she  bade 
me  good-bye  at  the  railway  station.  I 
had  been  given  in  charge  to  the  guard, 
for,  as  I  afterwards  understood,  my  mother 
was  too  poor  to  take  me  from  London  to 
Northminster  herself.  But  she  had  writ- 
ten constantly  to  me  and  to  Mrs.  Fay 
during  our  short  separation.  She  bad 
died  a  few  months  after  I  left  her. 

I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  why  Canon 
Saintley  provided  for  me.  He  was  gen- 
erally considered  a  very  hard  man.  He 
always  walked  alone,  and  he  was  said  to 
have  no  relatives,  and  very  few,  if  indeed 
any,  friends.  Thinking  over  these  things 
all  through  tea  made  me  more  than  usually 
absent-minded,  so  that  my  companions 
had  many  jokes  at  my  expense. 

Some  time  after,  we  were  all  loitering 
in  the  playground,  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Fay 
coming  towards  us,  with  a  note  in  her 
hand.  We  were  soon  clustering  round 
her,  while  she,  with  a  rather  awed  expres- 
sion on  her  face,  beckoned  me  to  her. 

<*  Boys,"  she  said,  "Canon  Saintley  has 
just  sent  for  one  of  you  to  go  and  see 
him." 

I  held  my  breath  while  she  put  on  her 
spectacles  and  looked  over  the  note. 

"  Michael  Napier,"  she  said,  and  point- 
ed to  me,  *'  you  must  get  ready  at  once. 
It  is  you  he  has  sent  for.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  canon  wants  you,**  she  went  on, 
"  but  he  is  very  ill  indeed,  the  house- 
keeper says,  and  he  expressed  such  a  wish 
to  see  you  that  she  could  not  refuse.  I 
will  take  you  there  myself  directly.  Per- 
haps he  may  wish  you  to  remain  with  him, 
but  I  do  not  know." 

The  boys  had  looked  very  frightened 
till  it  became  clear  which  of  us  was  to  go. 
Now  they  smiled  with  reassured  faces, 
and  this  did  not  serve  to  raise  ray  sinking 
spirits. 

"  He  is  a  good  old  man,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  kind  also,  although  he  looks  so 
stern,"  Mrs.  Fay  said,  as  we  went  quietly 
out  of  the  school  gates.  But  I  was  too 
miserable  to  take  comfort  from  the  re- 
mark. 

We  did  not  speak  again  till  we  got  to 
the  cloisters.  1 1  was  already  twilight,  and 
my  heart  began  to  beat  violently  as  we 
entered  those  gloomy  passages.    Still  it 


was  something  that  dear  old  Mrs.  Fay  was 
still  by  my  side.  We  walked  on  in  silence, 
and  at  length  we  stood  before  the  iron- 
studded  oaken  door  of  the  canon's  house. 

But  here  my  feelings  of  awe  and  terror 
became  too  much  for  roe ;  and  I  begged 
dear  Mrs.  Fay  to  take  me  back  to  the 
school. 

'*No,  no.  Be  brave,  Michael  dear. 
Poor  old  Canon  Saintley  is  dying,  and  he 
wants  to  see  you.  You  will  not  disappoint 
him?" 

Her  words  fell  with  a  strange  clearness 
on  the  stillness  of  the  cloisters,  and  I 
trembled  as  I  looked  at  the  door,  as  though 
I  were  half  expecting  to  see  Canon  Saint- 
ley's  spirit  pass  visibly  through  it. 

A  few  minutes  later  and  I  had  passed 
the  threshold.  A  silence  more  awesome 
than  that  of  the  cloisters  rested  over  the 
house,  and  only  my  tread  and  that  of  the 
housekeeper,  on  the  thickly  carpeted  pas- 
sage, awoke  a  slight  rustling  as  we  went. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  I  now  lost  my  fears. 
1  seemed  to  be  no  longer  awake,  but  mov- 
ing in  some  marvellous  dream. 

The  housekeeper  pulled  aside  a  rich 
curtain  that  shrouded  a  doorway,  and 
knocked  lightly  once  or  twice.  A  clear, 
thin  voice,  which  I  well  knew,  called 
**Come  in"  from  the  distance.  We  en- 
tered a  long,  low  room ;  its  ceiling  crossed 
with  black,  oaken  beams ;  through  the 
latticed  oriel  I  saw  the  outline  of  the  dis- 
tant hills.  A  reading-lamp  on  a  table  by 
the  bed  threw  a  softened  light  on  the 
canon's  white  hair.  His  long,  thin  hands 
held  his  watch,  which  he  had  just  been 
winding;  the  key  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
near  the  table.  A  furred  mantle  had  been 
thrown  round  his  shoulders,  and  a  fire 
burned  in  the  grate.  To  me  the  room 
seemed  chill  and  cheerless,  although  I 
had  found  the  day  so  overpoweriogly  hot. 

The  housekeeper  led  me  to  the  bed, 
and,  obeying  a  motion  of  the  canon's, 
placed  roe  on  a  chair  beside  him. 

"So  you  have  come,  Michael  Napier. 
Who  brought  you  ?  "  asked  the  thio,  clear 
voice. 

"  Mrs.  Fay,  our  matron,"  I  murmured 
in  reply. 

"  Were  you  afraid  to  come  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'Yes,"  i  faltered.  Had  his  spirit  been 
near  me  all  the  way  here  ? 

"And  what  did  Mrs.  Fay  tell  yoa?" 
he  asked  presently. 

I  felt  constrained  to  tell  him.  '*She 
said  you  were  dying,  sir." 

There  was  a  short  pause  and  then  he 
said,  "Are  you  afraid  to  stay  with  roe 
now?" 
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"  No,  sir.  I  was  afraid/*  I  cried,  "  but 
Dot  DOW.     I  am  not  afraid  any  lona;er." 

He  did  not  smile,  but  motiooed  to  the 
housekeeper  to  leave  him  and  me  alone. 
**  He  shall  watch  with  me  to-night,''  he 
said.  '*  And  I  shall  not  require  anything. 
No  doctor,  mind,  till  to-morrow."  He 
laughed  queerly.  **  To-morrow,  to-mor- 
row I  Will  you  stay  with  me,  Michael?" 
he  asked. 

'*Yes,  sir,"  I  answered.  He  lay  back, 
and  closed  'his  eyes.  Before  leaving  the 
room  the  housekeeper  bent  to  whisper  to 
me  :  '*  U  you  want  anything,  call  me.  I 
shall  be  all  night  in  the  passage  outside, 
on  a  chair  near  the  door.  You're  a  brave 
boy,  and  God  bless  vou."  I  smiled,  and 
she  passed  noiselessly  away. 

'*  What  did  the  old  woman  say  ?  "  asked 
the  old  canon,  confronting  roe  with  his 
eyes. 

I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  everything. 
*'But  you  won't  call  her,"  he  cried  in  his 
thin,  clear  voice.  **  I  want  —  I  «////  die 
alone  with  you  ~*  since  you  have  come. 
Promise,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his  hand 
for  mine.  I  gave  it  and  promised,  for  I 
was  under  the  spell  of  his  will. 

He  lay  silent  for  a  time  and  then  said : 
'*  Michael,  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  but 
Done  must  hear.  Go  quickly  outside  the 
door,  and  tell  me  whether  you  can  distin- 
guish from  outside  what  I  am  saying." 
He  began  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  and  I 
went  outside,  putting  my  finder  to  my  lips 
when  the  old  housekeeper  wished  to  ques- 
tion me.  1  laid  my  ear  against  the  key- 
hole, but  I  could  only  distinguish  a  vague 
roarmuring  coming  from  the  room  beyond. 
"  No,  I  heard  no  words,"  I  said,  as  I  re- 
turned and  sat  down  again. 

'*  Michael,"  said  the  old  man,  **  you  are 
a  very  little  lad;  how  old  are  you?" 
.  **  Twelve  years  old  last  month,  sir,  the 
2ist,"  I  answered. 

**  You  look  about  seven.  Tell  me,  why 
do  you  fix  those  grey  eyes  of  vours  on  me 
when  I  say  the  benediction  in  the  cathe- 
dral?" Again  I  was  compelled  to  teil 
him  ray  every  thought. 

*•  Well,  you  are  right,"  he  said  pres- 
ently, **  I  shall  soon  be  gone.  And  there 
is  no  one  to  be  sorry.  Some  will  be  glad. 
And  yti  you  were  not  afraid  to  come  and 
see  me  die.  I  shall  grow  very  cold,  Mi- 
chael, cold  as  ice;  and  there  will  be  no 
sound  in  this  room  save  the  rustle  of 
death's  wings.  You  will  not  hear  them, 
boy,  so  you  need  not  shudder.  Don't  fix 
your  eyes  on  me  so,  Michael.  Ah,  God, 
you  have  your  father's  eyes  1  Poor  Mi- 
chael Napier  t    But  you  have  got  her  hair, 


her  golden  hair,  my  little  tender  Rachel's 
hair,  so  soft  and  fair,  it  was  like  threads  of 
golden  silk."  He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and 
passed  his  hand  over  my  head  as  he  said 
this. 

"  I  am  dying,"  he  went  on,  '*  with  only 
this  little  lad  to  watch  by  me.  You  shall 
not  repent  it,  Michael,  for  somehow  I 
knew  you  would  come.  Michael,  love 
much,  and  many;  I  have  only  loved  my- 
self, and  now  it  profiteth  me  nothing." 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  my  face  with  a 
wistful  look.  "  I  have  so  little  time,"  he 
said,  **and  so  much  to  tell.  Michael,  you 
must  hear  me  out,  and  judge,  when  all  is 
told,  whether  God  can  forgive  me.  I  fear 
me  much  he  cannot.  But  you  shall  hear, 
and  when  I  am  gone  you  must  publish  it, 
that  all  may  know  what  manner  of  man 
the  good  Canon  Saintley  was." 

He  groaned,' and  whispered  what  sound- 
ed like  the  fragment  of  a  prayer.  **  Prom- 
ise that  you  will  publish  the  tale,  that  I 
may  die  in  peace." 

I  faltered  out,  **  I  promise." 

**  I  wish  to  do  some  good  before  I  die. 
But  there  is  so  little  time."  He  pointed 
to  a  leather  book  and  a  pencil,  which  lay 
on  the  table.  "Take  them,"  he  said, 
"and  write." 

"As  a  lad,"  he  began,  **  I  was  brought 
up  to  know  that  I  must  make  my  way  in 
the  world.  I  was  clever  without  being  in 
any  way  a  genius,  and  my  mother,  who 
was  a  widow,  toiled  day  and  night  at 
dressmaking,  to  enable  her  to  send  me  to 
a  good  school.  A  rich  lady  who  was  in- 
terested in  her,  for  she  had  been  her  maid, 
took  me  up.  I  was  put  to  a  first-rate  gen- 
tlemen's school ;  and  when  the  lady  died 
she  left  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  my  col- 
lege expenses,  with  a  view  to  my  becom- 
ing a  clergyman.  I  went  up  to  Oxford 
full  of  hopes  and  resolutions,  and  my  first 
examinations  made  me  well  spoken  of 
among  the  dons  of  my  college  I  gained 
several  prizes,  but  the  Ireland  was 
throughout  the  goal  of  my  ambition.  I 
was  accompanied  from  school  to  college 
by  an  inseparable  friend,  one  Michael 
Napier,  a  very  handsome  lad,  who  made 
as  many  friends  as  I  did  few,  for  he  was 
a  brilliant  talker  and  delightful  compan- 
ion, while  I  was  shy,  proud,  and  reserved. 
He  knew  all  my  history,  and  took  the 
deepest  interest  in  my  plans,  throwing 
himself  into  my  future  as  though  it  had 
been  his  own.  I  was  as  attached  to  him 
as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  be  to  any  one ; 
for  my  own  self,  from  earliest  years,  had 
been  impressed  upon  me  as  the  first  con- 
sideration.    Napier,  though  better  born 
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aod  better  off  than  I  was,  in  his  iDter- 
course  with  me  (he  was  some  few  months 
younger)  invariably  treated  me  as  his  su- 
perior. He  did  not  seem  in  his  humility 
to  be  conscious  that,  whereas  I  had  talent, 
he  had  genius  and  gifts,  which  would 
place  him  with  little  difficulty  in  the  front 
rank.  I  knew  this  only  too  well,  and  so 
did  all  his  numerous  friends. 

"In  our  fourth  year  we  both  devoted 
every  spare  moment  to  reading  for  the 
Ireland.  Napier  was  a  clever  draughts- 
man, and  devoted  to  his  pencil.  But  he 
was  content  to  neglect  even  this  favorite 
pursuit  for  more  serious  work.  His  in- 
spiring motive  was  that  he  was  devotedly 
attached  to  a  young  lady  of  higher  rank 
than  his  own ;  and  in  a  brilliant  university 
career,  with  its  attendant  rewards,  he  saw 
his  only  hope  of  succeeding  in  bis  suit. 
I  alone  knew  of  this,  and  inwardly  scoffed 
at  Napier  for  so  soon  giving  up  his  liberty. 

**One  Sunday  evening  we  dined  with  a 
large  and  merry  party.  It  was  a  warm 
June  day,  and  we  leaned  out  of  the  win- 
dows watching  the  people  passing  to 
church.  One  of  the  company  proposed  — 
but  not,  I  fear,  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  — 
that  we  should  follow  their  example;  and 
it  was  decided  that  a  church  not  far  off, 
noted  for  its  ritualistic  services,  would 
offer  the  best  entertainment.  We  hurried 
out,  Napier  catching  up  a  small  dinner- 
bell  as  he  ran  through  the  hall.  This  he 
concealed  under  his  gown,  and  rang  at  in- 
tervals as  we  walked  along,  to  our  delight, 
and  the  surprise  of  the  passers-by.  The 
church  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  crowded 
to  the  doors.  It  was  seated  with  chairs, 
the  men  and  women  being  separated.  I 
was  behind  our  three  companions  with 
Napier,  who,  putting  the  bell  carefully  on 
the  floor  between  us,  drew  out  his  note- 
book, and  began  surreptitiously  to  sketch 
some  of  the  congregation. 

**  My  nerves,  which  the  severe  study  of 
the  last  weeks  had  strained  unduly,  were 
excited  by  the  wine  I  had  just  been  drink- 
ing; and  the  flaring  gaslight  and  smell  of 
incense  served  still  more  to  inflame  my 
brain.  I  whispered  and  laughed  with 
Napier  and  our  friends  in  front,  so  that 
heads  were  several  times  turned  in  our 
direction,  and  a  verger  was  signalled  to 
come  and  watch  us. 

**Just  then  the  preacher  mounted  the 
pulpit  stairs.  After  giving  out  his  text, 
he  stood  for  a  moment  regarding  the  mass 
of  people  before  him  with  an  air  of  solemn 
dignity,  and  it  was  during  this  pause  that, 
prompted  by  some  devil,  I  suddenly  bent 
down,  and  rang  the  diooer-bell  loudly  once 


or  twice,  at  the  same  time  shouting  in  a 
feigned  voice,  ^ Muffins^  muffins  /* 

**  Napier,  horror-struck,  instantly  leaned 
over  me,  and  seized  my  hand. 

"  The  congregation  rose.  There  was  a 
struggle,  and,  I  knew  not  how,  the  verger 
was  near  us,  we  were  outside  the  church 
door,  Napier  and  1,  and  I  heard  him  say- 
ing in  a  Arm  voice,  *  Yes,  I  did  it.  I  tell 
you  I  did  it  ^- 1  rang  the  bell.' 

**I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  struck  dumb. 
I  do  not,  cannot,  believe  I  then  intended 
that  Napier  should  bear  the  blame  for  me. 
I  simply  stood  dazed,  and  powerless  to 
utter  a  word,  while  the  verger  took  down 
his  name  and  college,  with  a  view  of  re* 
porting  the  outrage  to  the  vice-chancellor. 
I  did  not  sleep  that  night ;  and  I  remained 
in  my  rooms  all  the  next  day.  At  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  one  of  our 
companions  of  the  previous  night  came  to 
see  me.  He  volunteered  the  news  lor 
which  I  dared  not  ask.  Napier  had  been 
summoned  before  the  vice-chancellor's 
court  that  morning ;  the  verger  and  several 
others  had  given  evidence;  he  had  denied 
nothing,  and  although  much  regret  was 
expressed  the  offence  was  considered  a 
very  grave  one,  and  the  sentence  was 
rustication  for  a  year.  *  And  he  was  sure 
of  the  Ireland,  you  know,'  added  my  friend, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Sent  down  for  a  whole  year;  his  short 
and  brilliant  career  over;  this  was  what 
Napier's  generosity  had  cost  him.  At 
the  moment  of  detection  he  bad  rapidly 
summed  up  the  comparative  value  of  bis 
university  course  and  mine;  the  balance 
leaned  heavily  to  me,  so,  without  a  pause 
for  regret,  he  took  the  step  backwards 
which  left  me  first  in  the  race.  I  never 
saw  him  again.  He  went  down  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days,  and  by  that 
time  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my  rooms* 
Our  friends,  without  exception,  believed 
Napier  guilty;  and  my  depression  was 
attributed  to  unselfish  regret  at  his  loss. 

"  From  that  moment  fortune  turned  a 
beaming  countenance  on  me.  I  won  the 
Ireland,  obtained  a  fellowship  at  my  own 
college,  and  settled  down  to  university 
life  with  the  satisfied  consciousness  of  a 
future  well  provided  for.  Napier,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  did  not  return  to  Oxford. 
I  did  not  till  some  years  after  know  the 
real  reason  of  this.  For  I  made  oo  at- 
tempt to  meet  him,  nor  to  gain  any  news 
of  him.  But  the  fatal  cause  of  this  sepa- 
ration ever  haunted  my  thoughts ;  and  1 
often  walked  long  distances  to  avoid  pass* 
ing  the  church  where  we  had  parted  for- 
ever.   I  took  orders,  although  such  belief 
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as  I  had  ever  had  vanished  in  the  moment 
when  I  permitted  wrong  to  triumph  over 
right,  at  the  great  crisis  of  ray  life.  I  be- 
lieved in  myself  alone,  and  my  power  to 
remove  all  obstacles  from  the  path  of  my 
ambition. 

'*!  obtained  some  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  and  my  published  sermons 
were,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  my  future 
promotion;  but  that  was  not  till  many 
years  later.  I  did  not  intend  to  marry,  as 
that  would  have  deprived  me  of  my  fel- 
lowship, and  I  learned  increasingly  to 
value  my  present  life  of  ease.  1  went 
abroad  in  the  vacations ;  my  rooms  were 
full  of  antiques  and  pictures,  in  which 
poor  Napier's  refined  taste  would  have  re- 
joiced —  poor  Napier,  to  whom  they  really 
belonged,  they,  my  reputation,  and  my 
very  soul.  When,  no  matter  where,  this 
thought  came  to  me,  I  was  seized  with 
violent  shuddering,  and  a  terror  as  of 
the  presence  of  death  and  judgment  over- 
powered me.  I  made  no  friends,  for  I 
dared  not  cultivate  an  intimacy  which 
might  result  in  a  self-revelation. 

'*  I  was  now  approaching  middle  age. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  summer  vacation  I 
happened  to  spend  a  few  days  in  London 
on  my  way  to  the  Continent.  One  even- 
ing I  wandered  out,  and  amused  myself 
with  looking  into  the  picture-shops  in  a 
street  near  my  hotel.  I  had  been  fond  of 
doing  so  years  ago  with  Napier,  who 
could  never  pass  a  picture-shop  without 
looking  in,  to  admire  or  to  criticise. 

'*Oo  this  particular  evening  I  found 
much  to  interest  me  in  one  of  the  smaller 
of  the  shops.  There  was  in  the  window 
a  set  of  lovely  sketches  of  the  Thames 
near  Oxford,  which  I  found  to  be  both 
true  and  suggestive;  suggestive  also  of 
Napier,  of  whose  careful  style  they  re- 
minded me.  Feeling  myself  to  be  se- 
curely unknown  in  the  great  city,  and 
unable  to  suppress  mv  secret  desire  for 
news  of  him,  I  passea  into  the  shop,  in- 
tending to  purchase  the  pictures  and  to 
learn  the  artist's  name. 

**  My  entrance  interrupted  a  hurried 
conversation  which  was  being  carried  on 
between  the  dealer,  who  spoke  in  harsh 
tones,  and  a  young  girl,  who  shrank  into 
the  background  when  I  appeared.  I  asked 
my  question,  and  while  the  shopman  bent 
to  examine  the  price  I  turned  and  looked 
at  the  girl. 

"It  was  the  most  beautiful  face  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  looked  until  she  blushed 
under  her  shabby,  black  bonnet,  as  though 
she  were  afraid  that  my  glance  might  be 
criticising  her  poor  dress  and  threadbare 


shawl.  She  had  thick  waves  of  fair  hair 
lying  smoothly  on  a  low  forehead;  and 
her  large,  dark-blue  eyes,  set  far  apart, 
were  full  of  sweetness  and  intelligence. 
I  thought  she  gave  a  little,  wistful  smile 
when  I  paid  for  the  sketches  and  put 
them  under  my  arm.  I  stood,  I  do  not 
know  why,  still  looking  in  at  the  window 
some  time  after.  The  conversation  was 
continued  within,  and  I  detected  some 
fragments  which  led  me  to  conclude  that 
the  dealer  was  buying  some  pictures  from 
the  girl,  and  driving  a  hard  bargain.  She 
was  so  young  to  be  thus  occupied  alone, 
at  that  hour,  that  my  pity  was  aroused, 
and,  without  any  definite  plan,  I  waited 
till  she  came  out  of  the  shop.  She  lin- 
gered for  a  moment;  then  she  saw  me, 
and  I  noticed  that  she  blushed  again,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  whether  she  should 
speak  to  me  or  not.  I  suppose  my  age 
and  my  clerical  dress  gave  her  confidence 
in  me.  She  came  a  little  nearer,  and 
pointing  to  the  sketches  under  my  arm, 
she  said  timidly,  *  Would  you  like  to  see 
some  other  pictures  done  by  the  same 
artist  who  did  those  ? ' 

**She  looked  straight  at  my  eyes  with  a 
brave  innocence.  Her  unconscious  beauty 
acted  on  me  like  a  spell.  My  heart  actu- 
ally beat  more  quickly,  with  a  sensation 
that  was  new  to  me.  She  drew  a  portfolio 
from  under  her  poor  shawl,  and  caution- 
ing me  to  walk  on  a  short  distance,  in 
case  the  dealer  should  be  watching  us, 
she  held  up  the  pictures  one  by  one  for 
me  to  see.  *  He  is  such  a  hard  man,  and 
this  is  against  his  rules,'  she  said.  *  My 
poor  brother  and  I  are  quite  dependent 
on  his  favor.' 

"  I  admired  the  sketches,  particularly 
those  she  had  herself  done.  They  were 
cleverer  than  her  brother's,  although  less 
finished.  I  bought  nearly  the  whole  port- 
folio, for  which  she  asked  but  a  modest 
sum;  and  in  return  I  learned  her  history 
and  her  address.  She  told  me  she  was 
only  seventeen,  and  that  her  father,  who 
had  been  a  poor  London  curate  all  his 
days,  had  lately  died,  leaving  her  and  a 
crippled  brother  totally  unprovided  for. 
They  were  now  with  difficulty  supporting 
themselves  by  the  sale  of  their  paintings 
to  the  dealer. 

« <  I  suppose  I  might  be  a  governess,' 
she  said,  *but  I  could  not  leave  my 
brother.  He  is  very  ill  just  now,  and 
I  can  only  get  away  from  him  when  he 
sleeps.' 

'*  I  parted  from  her  at  her  home,  and 
strolled  back  to  my  hotel,  still  under  the 
spell  of  her  influence. 
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**  I  did  not  go  abroad  for  several  weeks. 
Instead,  I  paid  daily  visits  to  the  poor 
houseof  the  children  artists;  and  perhaps 
the  one  kind  action  of  my  long,  selfish 
life  was  that  of  brightening  the  cripple 
boy*s  last  days  on  earth.  A  kind  action 
—  but  by  no  means  a  disinterested  one. 
I  was  in  love  with  his  sister,  and  my  in- 
stinct told  me  that  kindness  to  her  brother 
was  the  surest  way  to  win  her  heart.  At 
times  1  felt  I  could  relinquish  my  life  of 
ease  at  Oxford  to  have  her  always  at  my 
side.  But  this  was  only  at  times.  When, 
after  the  death  of  the  boy,  I  returned  to 
my  college,  old  habits  reasserted  them- 
selves, and  I  dreaded  any  change  of  life. 
But  notwithstanding  this  we  were  now 
formally,  although  secretly,  engaged.  Ra- 
chel continued  to  board  in  the  same 
house,  and  labored  with  all  of  her  old 
diligence  at  her  painting,  refusing  the  al- 
lowance which  I  wished  to  give  her.  I 
always  found  her  bending  over  her  easel, 
a  large  painting-apron  covering  her  shab- 
by dress. 

"  It  was  understood  between  us  that 
when  a  good  college  living  offered,  I 
should  accept  it  and  we  should  be  mar- 
ried. Yet,  inwardly,  I  hoped  that  many 
years  would  elapse  before  this  would  hap- 
pen. 

"  We  had  been  engaged  for  five  years. 
One  day  when  we  were  walking  together, 
Rachel  surprised  me  by  offering  earnestly 
to  release  me  from  my  engagement.  She 
did  not  realize  that  it  was  her  youth  which 
was  being  wasted  by  my  selfishness ;  she 
only  feared  that  she  was  spoiling  my  life, 
which,  she  said,  there  were  many  others 
much  worthier  to  share.  Overcome  by 
her  generosity,  I  declared  that  my  life 
was  hers  only,  and  I  left  her  reassured 
and  happy. 

"  Soon,  after,  the  incumbent  of  a  valu- 
able benefice  in  the  gift  of  my  college 
died,  and  the  living  was  offered  to  me.  It 
was  in  almost  every  respect  a  suitable 
place,  the  only  drawback  being  that  it 
was  situated  far  away  from  any  town,  on 
the  wildest  part  of  the  Yorkshire  moors. 
I  went  down  to  see  it,  and  spent  a  few 
days  in  the  vicarage  house.  In  that  lonely 
region  my  spirit,  undisturbed  by  the  influ- 
ences of  society,  at  once  became  a  prey  to 
the  bitterest  feelings  of  remorse.  Na- 
pier's face  again  haunted  me  at  every 
turn  ;  and  when  I  entered  the  quiet  coun- 
try church  my  own  unrepented  sin  seemed 
to  arise  and  accuse  me.  I  could  not  face 
a  lifetime  in  such  a  desolate  place.  I  fied 
back  to  Oxford,  and,  shutting  my  eyes  to 


all  possible  consequences,  I  refused  the 
living. 

'*  I  suppose  this  was  the  death  blow  to 
Rachel's  hopes.  I  received  a  short  and 
sorrowful  letter  from  her  in  answer  to 
mine  which  announced  what  I  had  done. 
She  gave  me  my  liberty,  and  assured  me 
that  nothing  could  now  induce  her  to  alter 
her  decision.  On  reading  her  brave  and 
gentle  words,  I  found  it  hard  to  stifle  my 
regret  and  my  affection.  I  had  loved  her 
indeed,  although  I  loved  myself  more. 
Yet  before  long  I  managed  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  had  been  ill  treated,  and  I 
answered  her  letter  with  a  cruelty  that 
must  have  deeply  wounded  her  sensitive 
mind.  She  made  no  reply;  and  I  ban- 
ished her  from  my  heart.  It  had  been 
better  for  her  had  she  never  met  me  that 
summer  evening.  Those  who  have  loved 
me  have  suffered  —  always  suffered." 

The  minster  clock  struck  twelve,  bat 
I  felt  no  inclination  to  sleep.  My  heart 
beat  fast  with  fear  lest  the  old  man  should 
die  before  all  was  told.  He  had  been 
making  a  great  effort.  His  voice  had 
been  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  and  his 
eyes  grew  dimmer  each  moment.  Now 
all  was  still  in  the  room.  It  became  very 
cold,  and,  as  I  looked  on  his  white  and 
quiet  face,  I  asked  myself  was  he  dead. 

But  suddenly  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
began  to  speak  again. 

"  Michael,  Michael,  I  am  dying.  Give 
me  that  glass  of  water.  You  are  a  gentle 
bov.  Heaven  bless  you,  Michael,  for 
helping  me  to  die  I " 

His  eyes  closed.  I  prayed  to  God  that 
he  should  live. 

**  Michael,"  he  began,  speaking  with 
difficulty,  **  there  is  not  much  left  to  tell. 
Some  years  after,  Rachel  wrote  to  me  that 
she  had  married  —  an  artist,  a  friend  of 
her  brother's.  She  begged  for  my  for- 
giveness if  she  had  wronged  me.  Wronged 
me  I  I  laughed  when  I  read  the  words. 
Yet  from  that  moment  my  heart  was  dead. 
I  felt  then  all  I  had  lost.  J  gathered  that 
it  was  a  poor  marriage.  But  she  wrote 
that,  *  he  loved  her,  and  she  had  been  so 
lonely.*    The  signature  was  *  Riickel  Na^ 

"  My  mother  I  "  I  said,  in  an  awed 
whisper. 

After  a  long  pause,  Canon  Saintley 
continued:  — 

"Two  or  three  years  after,  an  old  col- 
lege friend,  named  Blackwood,  was  dining 
with  me  in  my  rooms.  His  first  words 
were,  had  I  seen  Napier's  death  in  that 
morning's  paper  ?    The  shock  of  the  dis* 
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closure   almost  stunned  me,  and  I  was 
compelled  to   leave  the  room  for  some 
minutes    to   compose  m3*self.      We    sat 
talking  till  late  of  the  time  when  we  three 
had   been    at  Oxford  together.     He  ex- 
pressed  surprise   that   I  had   never  met 
Napier  again,  and  asked  me  whether  I 
had  ever  heard  what  his  history  had  been. 
I  murmured  that  I  had  not.     He  told  me 
that  Napier's  after  life  had  been  ruined 
by  that  Sunday  evening^s  adventure.   The 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  had 
refused  to  see  him  again   when  he  left 
Oxford,   without  giving  any  reason ;  his 
relatives  had  treated  him  with   coldness 
instead  of  sympathy;  and  his  heart  was 
broken.     He  was  unable  to  settle  to  any- 
thing;   and   then   he  had  taken   to  bad 
ways,  and  for  a  time  nothing  was  to  be 
beard   of    him.     His    mother,   who    had 
believed  in   him  in   spite  of  everything, 
stood  by  him  to  the  last.    But  she  had 
been  unable  to  help  him,  owing  to  heavy 
money  losses ;  and  she  died  in  compara- 
tive poverty  not  many  years  after.     Na- 
pier bad   been  devoted  to  her,  and  her 
death  seemed  to  sober  him.     He  turned 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  found  occupation  in 
his  old  art  of  drawing,  by  which  he  soon 
began  to  earn  a  living.     He  worked  with 
untiring  perseverance  and  much  success 
for  many  years,  when  he  married  a  lovely 
woman,  herself  an  artist,  named  Rachel 
Moore.     Blackwood  added  that    he    had 
heard   that  Napier  had   taught  her  and 
her  brother  drawing,  when  they  were  chil- 
dren. 

*'At  the  name  of  Rachel  Moore  I 
sprang  from  my  chair;  but  hastily  con- 
trolling myself,  I  signed  to  Blackwood  to 
finish  his  tale.  There  was  no  more  to 
tell.  Napier's  death,  although  I  had  not 
seen  it,  was  in  that  morning's  papers. 

'*  A  gloom  fell  over  me ;  and  my  com- 
panion, pressing  my  hand  with  sympathy, 
soon  left  me  to  my  wretched  thoughts.  I 
was  now  a  haunted  man. 

**A  few  months  later  the  canonry  of 
Northminster  was  offered  to  me  by  the 
crown,  and  I  hailed  the  preferment  as 
affording  a  change  of  scene.  I  deter- 
mined to  leave  Oxford  forever,  and  to  take 
up  my  residence  at  Northminster.  I  sold 
all  ray  pictures  and  valuable  curiosities 
which  I  had  collected.  The  sight  of  these 
beautiful  objects  only  helped  to  remind 
me  of  the  past. 

**  I  never  saw  Rachel  again ;  but  one 
day  I  received  a  letter  from  her.  It  was 
a  touching  letter,  and  my  eyes  filled  as  I 
read  it.    Nothing  could  have  induced  her 


to  write  for  herself,  she  said,  but  for  her 
fatherless  boy  she  had  compelled  herself  to 
ask  for  help.  And  she  had  no  one  to  go  to 
but  myself.  In  memory  of  our  friendship 
of  long  ago,  would  I  do  something  for  the 
boy?  Perhaps  my  interest  would  obtain 
him  a  place  in  some  charitable  institution, 
where  he  might  be  educated  and  fitted  for 
supporting  himself  when  he  grew  up.  He 
was  five  years  old,  she  said;  a  good  little 
lad,  and  a  great  comfort  to  her.  It  hurt 
her  so  to  part  with  him  ;  but  it  would  be 
for  bis  good.  She  had  strength  enough 
still  to  work  for  herself.  She  did  not 
refer  to  my  knowledge  of  her  husband, 
and  I  saw  that  he  had  been  faithful  to  the 
end.  I  wrote  back  a  short  note.  I  said 
that  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  North- 
minster choir  school,  to  which  I  prom- 
ised to  nominate  her  son.  I  would  pay 
whatever  was  wanting  to  complete  her 
boy's  support  while  he  was  there.  But  I 
ofi^red  no  word  of  sympathy  or  kindness 
to  the  woman  whom  I  had  wronged  —  to 
the  widow  of  the  man  whose  life  I  had 
ruined.  She  wrote  gratefully  in  answer. 
She  must  have  pined  after  you  ;  she  died 
very  soon  after  you  left  her. 

**  I  did  not  go  to  see  you  when  you 
came.  Mrs.  Fay  often  spoke  to  me  of  you, 
wishing,  no  doubt,  to  interest  me  in  my 
proUgi,  She  had  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  be- 
cause you  were  so  small  for  your  age,  and 
you  had  such  pretty  ways,  she  said.  For 
some  time  I  dreaded  to  look  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  little  schoolboys,  who  followed 
the  old  lady  into  the  cathedral.  When  I 
heard  that  you  had  been  admitted  into  the 
choir,  and  visitors  said  that  your  singing 
was  beautiful,  I  used  to  try  and  close  my 
ears  during  the  anthem  solos,  lest  I  should 
distinguish  your  mother's  tones  in  your 
young  voice.  I  never  looked  at  you,  lest 
your  face  should  recall  your  mother's  to 
me. 

**  Yet,  one  night,  while  you  were  sing- 
ing, and  every  eye  was  turned  on  you,  I 
felt  compelled  to  look.  It  was  a  still, 
summer  evening,  and  the  sunset  streamed 
through  the  painted  windows.  The  cathe- 
dral was  flooded  with  light.  It  shone  on 
your  fair  hair  and  your  little  surplice. 
The  anthem  was  Steggall's  *  Remember 
now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.' 
*  Vanity  of  vanities,'  swelled  the  great 
chorus,  *all  is  vanity.'  To  one  con- 
science at  least  the  words  seemed  to  strike 
the  keynote  of  a  wasted  life.  And  then 
your  voice  alone  was  heard  softly  repeat- 
ing, *  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  they  youth.'    As  you  whispered 
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the  words,  you  slowly  turoed  your  face 
full  on  me.  Ah,  God  1  how  I  sufifered 
then!  I  saw  in  you  an  aveogiog  angel. 
For  you  had  your  father*8  eyes,  and  to 
my  overwrought  imagination,  they  seemed 
to  meet  mine  with  a  look  of  childish  an- 
guish and  reproach.  God  had  sent  the 
child-image  of  my  dead  friend  to  haunt  roe 
till  my  death. 

»*  After  that  you  never  sang  but  my  at- 
tention was  fastened  on  you  only.  And 
again  and  again  I  fancied  that  your  sad 
young  gaze  followed  me  reproachfully. 
Mrs.  Fay  often  spoke  of  you,  but  I  could 
not  summon  courage  to  address  you  my- 
self." 

The  faint  traces  of  the  fingers  of  dawn 
were  laid  on  the  summits  of  the  northern 
hills  as  the  old  canon's  voice  ceased. 
Looking  through  the  latticed  oriel,  I  could 
see  innumerable  birds  come  swiftly  from 
the  trees  in  the  garden  below.  A  deep 
sigh  seemed  to  sound  from  the  sleeping 
world  without.  Nature  was  rousing  her- 
self to  wake ;  she  breathed  again. 

The  room  grew  colder  and  colder.  An 
icy  presence  seemed  to  be  creeping  to- 
wards me.  I  shuddered  at  the  felt  con- 
sciousness of  an  invisible  entrance.  The 
candles  were  burned  to  their  sockets.  I 
heard  the  minster  clock  strike  three.  A 
fearful  hush  fell. 

**  Michael ! "  I  drew  closer  to  the  bed. 
'*  Take  my  hand,  Michael,"  he  said.  I 
took  the  chilly  hand  between  both  of  mine. 
**  Hold  fast,  Michael,  don't  let  go,"  he  said 
faintly.  "Could  you  kiss  me,  Michael, 
before  I  die?  Just  so;  once,  twice."  He 
blessed  me  with  one  hand  on  my  bead, 
the  other  still  clasping  mine. 

*' Michael,  God  bless  thee,  lad  1  It 
grows  very  dark.  It  is  cold,  very  cold  I 
Think  of  me  with  love  —  pity  —  when  you 
pass  my  grave.  Turn  my  face  towards 
the  rising  sun.  I  ever  loved  the  warm 
sunshine.  Michael  —  Rachel  —  they  are 
coming  —  your  sake  —  they  forgive." 
•        ••••••• 

The  hours  crept  on.  The  minster  bells 
chimed  eight.  I  sat  still  holding  his  cold 
hand  in  mine.  Then  suddenly  my  dazed 
eyes  fell  on  the  old  matron's  sweet  face, 
and  I  fell  senseless  into  her  arms. 

I  was  found  to  be  the  old  man's  sole 
heir.  I  was  now  well  provided  for  —  even 
rich. 

But  it  was  only  to  the  dear  old  matron 
that  I  ever  gave  a  full  account  of  his  last 
hours,  or  told  the  sad  story  of  Canon 
Saiotley*a  remorse. 
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From  Blackwood's  MasattM. 
THE  BUCHHOLZ  FAMILY.* 

"Variih,  yuty  9,  1884. 

"  I  AM  glad,  dear  sir  {Euer  IVohigebth 
ren),  that  your  kind  missive  affords  me  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  long 
hours  of  pleasant  intercourse  with  the 
Buchholz  {mit  der  Buckholz'n)  which  I 
have  enjoyed  during  the  enforced  leisure 
of  my  illness.  From  the  subtlety  of  your 
sketches  of  Berlin  life,  and  from  their 
exact  reproduction  of  the  local  dialect,  I, 
who  have  spent  half  my  life  in  Berlin, 
should  never  have  guessecl  the  author  to  be 
aught  else  than  a  Berliner  bred  and  born. 
The  discovery  of  my  error  has  served  only 
to  heighten  my  admiration  of  the  fidelity 
of  these  pictures.  I  hope  the  Buchholz's 
life  {das  Leben  der  Buchhohen)  may  hold 
out  yet  awhile  a<;ainst  the  enmity  of  the 
Bergfeldt  (der  Bergfeldfn),  and  that  she 
may  be  induced  to  delight  us  with  further 
descriptions  of  it.  V.  Bismarck." 

Thus  writes  Prince  Bismarck  to  Dr. 
Julius  Stinde,  a  native  of  Holstein,  who 
has  sprung  into  fame  at  a  bound  — his 
studies  of  middle-class  life  in  Berlin,  eo» 
titled  '*  Die  Familie  Buchholz,"  having, 
since  their  appearance  in  1884,  already 
reached  a  thirty-seventh  edition.  A  prom- 
ising new  writer  of  fiction,  with  an  eye  for 
virgin  soil,  is  always  and  everywhere  a 
notable  phenomenon.  He  claims  extra 
attention  when  he  chances  to  arise  io 
Germany,  where  masters  of  the  craft 
have  been  rarer  than  in  either  England  or 
France.  Dr.  Stinde,  whose  dibut  fore- 
tokens a  brilliant  future,  and  who  comes 
so  specially  well  accredited,  is  on  every 
ground  in  himself  worth  knowing.  More* 
over,  he  opens  up  a  little  world  entirely 
fresh  to  English  readers,  and  all  the  more 
likely  to  attract  them  that  it  is  so  curiously 
different  from  their  own  familiar  world, 
both  of  fact  and  fiction.  Here,  again,  we 
have  a  fresh  instance  of  the  perennial 
force  of  Goethe's  counsel,  — 

Grieft  nur  hinein  in*8  voile  Menscbenleben  ! 
Ein  jeder  lebt's,  nicht  vielen  ist*8  bekannt, 
Und  wo  Ihr*s  packt,  da  ist's  interessant 

Our  author  neither  theorizes,  nor  teach* 
es,  nor  moralizes.  From  the  dense,  be* 
wildering  throng  of  actors  in  the  human 
drama,  he  has  singled  out  one  tiny  group 
for  study  of  an  almost  scientific  accuracy 
and  thoroughness,  and  has  then  fused  bis 
observations  into  such  a  living  picture  as 

•  Dii  FamilU  Butkkoiz,  Bv  Julius  Stinde.  Pan 
I.,  I  vol.,  37tH  edirioD.  Part  It.,  i  toI^  a9th  edickMu 
Berlin,  1885 :  Freuod  &  Jeckel. 
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only  a  true  artist  can  create.  His  sketches 
are  vigorous,  realistic,  and  racy;  they 
sparkle  with  bright  fun  and  joyousness. 
Many  a  ^rave  treatise  on  **  middle-class 
life  in  Berlin,*'  arrayed  in  the  full  pomp  of 
blue-book  lore,  would  not  be  half  so  in- 
structive, or  furnish  half  so  much  to  think 
about.  Let  us,  then,  without  further  pre- 
amble, avail  ourselves  of  his  guidance, 
and  make  straight  for  a  quarter  of  the  city 
comprised  in  the  N.E.  postal  district. 
We  will  stop  before  a  house  in  the  Lands- 
berger  Strasse,  distinguished  from  its 
neighbors  by  the  absence  of  a  shop-front, 
anathe  presence  —  somewhat  puzzling  to 
account  for  —  of  a  pair  of  pilasters,  which, 
starting  from  the  first  story,  traverse  the 
second,  and  reach  nearly  to  the  roof. 
They  must  have  been  devised  by  an 
architect  fired  with  a  sudden  ambition  to 
build  for  once  in  the  Grecian  style,  who 
had  opened  his  design-book  at  a  wrong 
page.  The  customary  semicircular  arch 
surmounts  the  street  door,  the  one  half  of 
which  is  usually  folded  back  io  daytime, 
disclosing  to  view  the  entrance  passage, 
whence  a  glass  door  opens  into  the  yard. 
A  shimmer  of  green,  visible  through  the 
figured  ground-glass  panes,  comes  from 
a  small  garden  behind,  wherein  an  apple- 
tree  and  a  few  elderbushes,  thickly  be- 
sprinkled with  ''blacks,"  and  smelling 
of  soot,  carry  on  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Yet  there  are  days  in  May  when, 
after  being  refreshed  by  a  soft  shower, 
even  the  little  back  garden  in  the  Lands- 
berger  Strasse  discourses  pleasantly 
enough  of  spring. 

In  the  modern  house,  so  oddly  tattooed 
with  incongruous  Greek  conceits  in  stuc- 
co, dwell  Herr  Karl  Buchholz,  wholesale 
hosier  and  Bezirks-Rath  (a  dignity  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  a  British  vestryman), 
Frau  VVilhelmine  his  spouse  (Bismarck's 
•*  the  Buchholz  **),  and  their  pretty  daugh- 
ters, Betti  and  Emmi,  who  are  emerging 
from  bread-and  butter-misshood  into  that 
higher  stage  of  feminine  evolution,  when 
it  behoves  a  mother  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  likely  sons-in-law.  This  paramount 
duty  is  present  to  Frau  Buchholz's  mind 
at  all  times  and  places,  and  under  all  imag- 
inable circumstances.  She  never  loses 
sight  of  it.  Son-in-law-hunting  may  be 
said,  in  Wagnerian  parlance,  to  constitute 
her  Leit'MotiVy  although,  every  now  and 
then  some  other  interest,  more  or  less  ab- 
sorbing, will  shoot  through  the  dominant 
melody,  and  blend  with  it  in  a  tangle  of 
intricate  convolutions,  after  the  manner 
in  which  learned  musical  composers  de- 
light closely  to  interweave  two  or  three 


separate  themes,  letting  first  one,  and  then 
another,  come  uppermost.  Such  a  fre- 
quently recurring  subordinate  or  second 
subject,  is  a  chronic  rivalry  with  the 
Bergfeldts,  who  are  wont  to  give  them- 
selves airs,  and  to  look  down  upon  trade 
from  the  altitude  of  a  small  post  in  the 
civil  service,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  a  hard  task  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  while  abundance  and  growing  pros- 
perity reign  at  the  hosier's. 

Frau  Buchholz  is  the  central  figure  of 
the  household,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
circle  to  which  we  are  about  to  be  intro- 
duced. She  offers  a  type  characteristic  to 
some  extent  of  Germany  in  general,  but 
perhaps  more  especially  so  of  Berlin  in 
particular.  She  is  essentially  a  specimen 
of  the  Berlin  middle-middle  class.  In 
Germany,  as  in  England  and  in  France, 
the  middle  class  splits  up  into  three  sec- 
tions—the upper  one,  by  imperceptible 
gradations,  shading  off  into  the  aristoc- 
racy, the  lower  into  the  proletariat.  The 
intermediate  section  it  reallv  is  which, 
both  in  the  good  and  the  bad  sense,  em- 
bodies the  qualities,  peculiarities,  and 
traditions  that  go  to  make  what  we  mean 
by  bourgeoisie.  In  order  to  understand 
Frau  Buchholz  and  her  satellites,  and  in 
order  also  to  account  for  some  apparent 
discrepancies  between  their  social  posi* 
tion  and  the  cast  of  their  minds,  we  must 
remember  how  high  a  development  popu- 
lar education  has  reached  in  Germany, 
and  how  freely  most  of  the  paths  to  intel- 
lectual life  are  accessible  to  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  nation. 

In  Frau  Wilhelmine  streaks  of  the 
homeliest,  most  material,  and  prosaic  pre- 
occupations, and  of  downright  vulgarity, 
alternate  with  outbursts  of  genuine  senti- 
ment, of  girlish  gush  and  romance,  and 
with  a  vague  feeling  for  things  intellec- 
tual and  aesthetic,  which  is  quite  sincere, 
although  clothed  in  "high-talutin.'*  At 
one  moment,  she  is  wholly  concentrated 
on  the  preparation  of  some  pet  dish  of  her 
husband's  (generally  of  a  rather  heavy 
and  indigestible  kind),  or  she  is  manufac- 
turing "squirt-cakes  "  on  a  colossal  scale 
for  an  impending  tea  party,  which  is  to  be 
enlivened  by  thought-reading  and  experi- 
ments in  magnetism.  *'  We  are  so  apt  to 
run  short,  you  know,"  she  remarks  to 
Betti,  "  whenever  the  Bergfeldts  come." 
At  another  time  she  will  be  rhapsodizing 
on  the  joys  of  wedded  affection.  *'  Her 
Karl,"  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
marriage,  and  despite  a  daily  consumption 
of  beer  which  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
add  a  good  many  stones  to  his  weight,  is 
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still  the  adored  lover  of  her  youth;  and 
anon  in  the  course  of  a  summer  outincr  at 
Tegel,  where  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
lies  buried,  we  find  her  aspiring  to  read 
his  "  Cosmos."  '*  Such  a  historical  back- 
ground in  our  immediate  vicinity,"  she 
soliloquizes,  *' renders  the  workings  of 
genius  present  to  us  in  every  walk  we 
take,  and  fills  us  with  a  glad  conscious- 
ness of  belonging  to  the  cultivated  class 
ourselves."  However,  the  "  mountains  of 
Mexico  and  their  geological  conforma- 
tion," coupled  with  the  overpowering  heat, 
have  a  soporific  effect  inevitably  fatal  to 
even  the  keenest  desire  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  associations  of  a  hallowed  spot ; 
and  **  Cosmos,"  which  Uncle  Fritz  (Frau 
Buchholz's  mischievous  and  sarcastic 
younger  brother)  had  all  along  declared 
to  be  far  beyond  her,  is  put  by  to  be  read 
under  more  favorable  conditions. 

To  her  own  and  her  family's  wonder, 
Frau  Wilhelmine  has  drifted  into  journal- 
ism on  the  raft  of  a  grievance.  A  play 
ostensibly  suitable  for  a  doIPs  theatre  has 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  young 
folks,  without  previously  undergoing  the 
maternal  censorship.  It  turns  out  to  be 
fitter  for  the  Paris  Vaudeville  or  Vari- 
6t6&,  not  to  say  the  Palais  Royal,  than 
for  juvenile  innocence  in  the  perfectly 
proper  atmosphere  of  the  Landsberger 
Strasse.  On  Emmi's  birthday  some 
friends  and  Uncle  Fritz  come  to  see  a 
representation  of  "A  Giddy  Young  Wom- 
an," a  farce  in  three  acts,  by  Biittoer  and 
Pohl.  Very  few  minutes  elapse  after 
the  rise  of  the  curtain,  ere  it  grows  clear 
that  a  terrible  mistake  has  been  made. 
"A  pretty  beginning  1"  whispers  Frau 
Heimreich,  who,  even  before  the  audi- 
ence were  seated,  had  shown  signs  of  an 
inclination  to  ill-natured  fault-findmg. 
*'  What  is  the  good  of  weighing  every 
word  in  a  pair  of  gold  scales?"  answers 
Frau  Buchholz,  at  first  thinking  to  brave 
it  out.  But  things  on  the  stage  proceed 
from  bad  to  worse.  "  The  fun  is  getting 
faster,  it  seems  to  me,"  says  Frau  Heim- 
reich audibly.  Poor  Frau  Buchholz  is  in 
agony.  At  last  Biittner  and  Pohl  attain 
a  climax  of  impropriety  which  is  too  much 
for  her.  She  jumps  up  and  puts  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  the  dolls  and  their  guileless 
prompters.  "  In  your  bouse  children  may 
learn  nice  things,  I  must  say,"  sneers 
Frau  Heimreich.  "Come,  Agnes,  Paula, 
Martha  —  come  away  with  mel  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  shocking 
goings-on.  We  are  a  respectable  family. 
Your  grandpapa,  my  late  father,  received 
the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle."    "  But  only 
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of  the  fourth  grade,"  retorts  Frau  Buch- 
holz, goaded  beyond  endurance  by  Frau 
Heimreich's  boastfulness,  which  never 
loses  a  chance  of  trotting  out  the  old  gen- 
tleman and  his  decoration.  Well,  the 
evening  proves  a  miserable  failure  and 
humiliation,  all  because  of  the  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  publishers  and  booksellers, 
who  scatter  the?r  poisonous  wares  broad- 
cast without  labelling  them.  So  in  the 
public  interest,  and  to  make  an  outlet  for 
her  boiling  rage,  Frau  Wilhelmine  rushes 
to  her  desk  and  relates  the  story,  with 
many  details  here  omitted,  to  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Do  London  editors,  I  should 
like  to  know,  ever  send  in  return  to  the 
grievance-mongers  who  favor  them  with 
outpourings,  a  registered  letter  enclosing 
several  guineas?  That,  anyhow,  was  the 
noble  course  adopted  by  the  Berlin  ridac- 
ieur^  presumably  with  a  view  of  tempting 
his  correspondent  to  write  again.  In  this 
way,  bit  by  bit,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a 
newspaper,  despatched  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, extending  over  an  indefinite  number 
of  years,  the  chronicles  that  were  to  enjoy 
such  high  favor  at  Varzin  are  supposed  to 
have  been  woven.  It  was  no  small  glory 
to  have  set  Frau  Wilhelmine's  pen  in  mo- 
tion, and  to  have  been  able  to  charm  into 
forgetfulness  of  State  cares  the  supreme 
controller  of  European  destinies.  When 
the  Reicbskanzler  deigned  to  ask  for  some 
more  of  the  good  lady's  causeries^  Dr. 
Stinde,  who  is  one  of  his  ardent  admirers 
and  political  disciples,  was  as  ready  to 
comply  with  a  wish  so  flattering  as  was 
Shakespeare  to  exhibit  FalstafiE  in  love,  at 
the  bidding  of  Elizabeth.  A  continuation 
—  **  Buchholzen  in  Italieo  *'  —  grew  out  of 
the  chancellor's  request.  However,  it  is 
with  ** Buchholzen  in  Berlin"  alone  that 
we  are  here  concerned. 

Barring  a  funeral,  almost  every  solem- 
nity in  life  figures  in  these  pages.  We 
have  births  and  christenings,  several  be- 
trothals, a  Polterabendy  and  a  wedding; 
also  a  death  by  suicide,  a  form  of  tragedy 
frightfully  on  the  increase  at  Berlin.  We 
are  taken  to  buy  fairings  by  gaslight  in 
the  Christmas  market,  and  are  regaled 
with  MahnpUlen  (a  sort  of  frumenty), 
stewed  carps  and  horseradish  sauce,  a 
bowl  of  punch,  and  other  dainties,  on  New 
Year's  eve.  Frau  Buchholz  gives,  and 
goes  to,  divers  tea  and  supper  parties. 
She  visits  the  "  fisheries  "  (the  precursors 
of  those  at  South  Kensington),  and  the 
annual  exhibition  of  pictures ;  and,  as  a 
birthday  surprise  for  **  her  Karl,"  she  has 
her  portrait  painted  in  oil,  for  which  the 
I  sittings  take  place  by  stealth  in  the  artist's 
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studio.  She  gets  up  picnics,  she  betakes 
herself  to  the  seaside,  to  a  villeggiatura 
amidst  the  woods  of  Teo^el,  and  to  the  min* 
eral  springs  of  Carlsbad  for  a  "  cure."  She 
prepares  a  trousseau^  she  superintends 
the  furnishing'of  a  house,  she  intervenes 
in  the  pecuniary  troubles  of  her  friends, 
she  sets  a  tavern  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy on  its  legs  again.  In  virtue  of  her 
connection  with  the  press,  she  gets  invited 
to  the  journalists'  ball ;  she  attends  a  re- 
gatta, and  thrills  with  loyal  pride  at  sight 
of  the  crown  prince  and  his  sons ;  she 
palpitates  with  patriotic  sentiments  and 
emotion  among  the  surging  crowd  who 
witness  the  torchlight  procession  in  honor 
of  the  Reichskanzler's  seventieth  birth- 
day ;  she  allows  Uncle  Fritz,  for  purposes 
of  his  own,  to  inveigle  her  into  a  some- 
what **fast  '*  music-hall ;  she  is  compelled 
to  appear  in  a  law  court,  as  defeodent  in  a 
libel  case.  In  short,  she  leads  us  through 
scenes  the  most  various,  which  shift  in- 
cessantly. 

It  has  been  told  what  handsome  ac- 
knowledgment her  first  letter  to  the  weekly 
paper,  anent  the  doll's  theatre  yf^z^c^,  had 
brought  its  writer.  Frau  Wilhelmine  was 
quite  overcome  on  beholding  the  contents 
of  the  registered  envelope:  — 

My  husband  said  [she  records]  I  may  well 
be  proud  of  you  now,  Wilhelmine,  when  I 
think  of  your  having  earned  all  that  by  author- 
ship. 

**  Karl,"  I  answered,  "  I  have  now  and  then 
lost  my  temper  with  you ;  but  it  shall  never 
happen  more  —  really  not."  He  embraced 
and  kissed  me,  and  again  I  had  to  burst  out 
crying.  Emmi  and  Betti  clasped  their  arms 
around  me  at  seeing  me  still  so  agitated ;  and 
their  eyes,  too,  were  wet  with  tears. 

"  Come,  come,  children  ! "  I  said,  in  sooth- 
ing accents,  '*it  is  only  joy  that  has  upset  me. 
If  the  Heimreich  could  but  be  here  to  see, 
bow  it  would  vex  her  I " 

The  guineas  are  spent  upon  a  new  bon- 
net, but  there  is  enough  left  over  to  justify 
a  grand  family  treat.  So  in  the  evening 
Frau  Buchholz,  with  the  modish  product 
of  her  pen  on  her  head,  sallies  forth  with 
**  the  children  "  for  Bilse's  concert-hall, 
where  "  papa  "  is  later  on  to  join  them. 
"The  delight  of  the  children  was  bound- 
less; and  while  we  were  about  it,  we 
thought  we  might  as  well  begin  by  going 
to  the  confectioner's  to  have  a  cup  of  choc- 
olate frothed  with  whipped  cream,  and 
something  nice  to  crunch  with  our  teeth. 
It  was  lovely!"  At  Bilse's  we  are  for 
the  first  time  presented  to  the  formidable 
Frau  Bergfeldt,  who  fills  so  large  a  space 
in  Frau  Buchholz's  thoughts  and    talk. 


She  is  seated  at  a  table  with  her  daughter 
Auguste. 

We  went  up  and  exchanged  salutations. 

"Good-evening,  Frau  Bergfeldt,"  said  I; 
"  and  can  it  really  be  you  ?  How  your  Auguste 
has  grown  since  last  I  saw  her  I  " 

Of  course,  as  I  perceived  at  once,  it  was 
only  her  dress  which  made  the  girl  look  so 
tall.  She  was  got  up  in  the  very  height  of  the 
fashion,  with  a  long  train,  a  cuirass  bodice, 
and  her  hair  brushed  over  her  forehead  like  a 
pony's  mane.  I  shouldn't  think  of  letting  my 
girls  be  decked  out  so,  although  by  this  time 
such  a  gown  would  be  quite  as  suitable  for 
Betti  as  for  Auguste  Bergfeldt,  who  is  so  an- 
gular and  awkward  that  it's  a  sin  and  a  shame 
to  dress  her  like  a  grown-up  person,  for  all  she 
was  confirmed  two  years  ago.  However,  long 
sleeves  may  do  best  for  such  sharp  elbows. 

The  party  are  presently  joined  by  Frau 
Bergfeldt's  handsome  son  Emil  and  a 
young  law-student  named  Weigelt.  "  H'm ! 
h'm  1 "  I  thought  to  myself,  **  there's  some- 
thing a  weaving  on  the  loom;  we  must 
keep  our  eyes  open."  The  concert  begins, 
and  out  comes  Frau  Bergfeldt's  stocking, 
whereat  she  knits  as  assiduously  *'as 
though  she  were  bent  on  earning  back  the 
charge  for  admission." 

No  one  can  stand  up  more  for  domestic  in- 
dustry, or  more' heartily  detest  idleness,  than  I 
do  ;  out  when  one  goes  to  a  concert  to  culti-  - 
vate  one's  mind,  it  is  preposterous  to  divide 
one's  attention  between  a  symphony  and  a 
stocking.  I  don't  think,  either,  that  Beet- 
hoven's heavenly  inspirations  were  composed 
with  a  view  to  a  running  accompaniment  of 
knitting-needles.  And  how  sublime  is  the  im- 
pression wrought  by  one  of  these  symphonies, 
when  the  whole  audience  is  plunged  four- 
fiights-of-cellar-stairs  deep  in  thought,  and  it 
would  almost  take  a  pail  of  cold  water  to  re- 
call them  to  themselves  I  Then,  truly,  do  we 
realize  in  its  fulness  the  might  of  music  1 

FraufWilhelmioe's  mimoires  pour  ser» 
vir  cannot,  for  want  of  space,  be  further 
drawn  upon  now.  Her  destiny,  like  that 
of  other  great  historical  figures,  is  a  check- 
ered one,  and  the  vicissitudes  she  records 
are  nearly  as  numerous  and  as  startling 
as  those  of  the  Napoleonic  career.  Betti 
becomes  engaged  to  Emil  Bergfeldt;  he 
jilts  her  for  a  richer  bride;  his  marriage 
turns  out  disastrously;  he  destroys  him- 
self; his  terrible  mother  is  for  a  time 
crushed  by  the  catastrophe.  Frau  Wil- 
helmine magnanimously  forgives  and  for- 
gets all  the  heartburnings  the  overbearing 
woman  has  caused  her,  and  in  the  hour  of 
her  enemy's  sorrow  returns  good  for  evil 
in  unstinted  measure.  Dr.  Wrenzchen, 
the  young  family  doctor,  with  an  inveterate 
habit  of  diagnosing  as  "  merely  external " 
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every  ailment  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and  a 
flourishing^  practice,  that  renders  him  a 
most  eligible  parti  for  Era  mi,  proves  hard 
to  capture,  and,  when  captured,  impossible 
to  rule.  Many  a  severe  tussle  occurrs 
between  him  and  his  mother-in-law,  before 
a  modus  vivendi  can  be  established.  At 
Tegel,  whither  Betti  is  taken  for  a  change 
of  scene,  a  child  of  murderous  instincts, 
eUr  kUine  Krause^  pushes  another  little 
fellow  into  the  river.    A  chance  bystander 

—  subsequently  known  as  Felix  Schmidt 

—  jumps  in  to  save  the  boy  from  drown- 
in;;.  While  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  strug- 
gling  for  two  lives,  a  new  matrimonial 
combination  flashes  through  Frau  Wil- 
helmine's  teeming  brain,  and  in  her  mind's 
eye  she  forthwith  beholds  Betti  united  to 
the  as  yet  anonymous  hero,  and  that  hero 
taken  into  partnership  in  the  hosiery 
trade,  under  the  style  of  **  Buchholz  & 
Son,"  by  **  her  Karl  '*  —  a  vision  happily 
realized  later  on.  But  meanwhile  a  cru- 
elly sharp  thorn  penetrates  into  the  worthy 
lady*s  side  and  very  soul,  in  the  shape  of 
Dr.  Wrenzchen  and  Emmi's  cook.  That 
young  person  resists  with  mutinous  vio- 
lence the  first  attempt  to  supervise  her 
culinary  methods  and  procedure,  displays 
abominable  insolence,  and  almost  thrusts 
the  mother  of  her  mistress  out  of  the 
kitchen.  Thenceforth  it  is  war  to  the 
knife  between  them.  One  evening,  while 
the  doctor  and  Emmi  are  out,  a  burglary 
is  committed  at  their  house.  When  they 
return,  accompanied  by  Frau  Wilhelmine, 
they  find  Emmi*s  little  dog  poisoned,  and 
the  cook  gagged,  with  her  hands  tied  be- 
hind her  back.  All  appearances  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  Frau  Buch- 
holz*s  strong  bias  at  once  leads  her  to 
suspect  Johanna  of  complicity,  and  in  the 
unguardedness  of  vehement  dislike  she 
utters  her  suspicion.  The  immediate  re- 
prisal is  an  action  for  libel.  Days  and 
nights  of  fear,  torment,  and  harrowing 
anguish  ensue.  **Her  Karl"  and  Dr. 
Wrenzchen  both  stand  chivalrously  by 
the  poor  defendant;  but  the  thought  of 
having  to  appear  in  a  law-court,  the  con- 
temptation  of  possible  imprisonment  and 
public  disgrace,  almost  endanger  her  rea- 
son. At  last  comes  the  crisis.  The 
grateful  mistress  of  the  tavern  from  which 
Frau  Wilhelmine  had  averted  ruin,  now 
plays  the  part  of  the  mouse  in  the  fable, 
and  gnaws  asunder  the  net  that  holds  the 
lioness  captive.  Frau  Helbich  is  present 
at  the  trial.  Her  shrewdness  speedily 
detects  a  flaw  in  the  plaintiff's  evidence, 
and  sugs^ests  the  line  of  cross-examination 
under  which  the  cook  is  drawn  on  to  in- 


criminate herself.  She  is  convicted  of  con* 
federacy  with  the  burglars,  and  punished 
as  a  felon.  Frau  Buchholz  had  been  right 
after  all!  She  issues  triumphant  from 
the  fiery  ordeal,  and  is  even  more  jubilant 
than  we  saw  her  when  her  earliest  venture 
with  the  pen  brought  such  a  golden  re« 
ward.  She  has  shaken  off  a  horrible 
incubus  ;  she  is  relieved,  thankful,  radiant, 
at  peace  with  herself  and  the  whole  world. 

And  so,  in  obedience  to  the  canons  of 
all  great  art,  the  closing  impression  is 
calm  and  serene.  The  strain  and  stress 
of  the  time  when  daughters  were  stilt 
unprovided  with  husbands ;  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  days  of  sharp  conflict  with 
stuck-up,  insolent  Bergfeldts,  a  recalci- 
trant medical  son-in-law,  and  that  son-in- 
law's  villanous  cook;  the  miseries  and 
terrors  of  the  law  court,  —  are  done  with, 
and  the  curtain  falls  on  our  Frau  Wil- 
helmine dandling  Franz  the  brown-eyed, 
and  Fritz  the  blue-eyed  (£mmi*s  twinji)^ 
on  her  knees ;  getting  things  ready  for  the 
marriage  of  Betti  and  Felix  Schmidt,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  celebration  of  her 
own  and  **her  KarPs'*  silver  wedding, 
when  next  the  elderbushes  in  the  back- 
garden  scent  the  air  with  their  blossoms. 

We  have  been  admitted  to  such  close 
intimacy  and  companionship  with  these 
good  folk,  and  have  looked  so  deep  down 
into  their  hearts  and  minds,  that,  when 
the  last  page  is  reached,  it  is  like  saying 
good-bye  to  actual  flesh-and-blood  friends. 
'Tis  small  wonder  the  Reichskanzler, 
whose  appetite  for  amusement  appears 
to  be  not  less  robust  than  his  appetite 
for  sausages  and  colonies,  should  have 
wanted  a  second  helping. 

An  English  reader  will  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  numerous  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  life  of  the  Buchhoizen 
and  that  of  the  correlative  Browns  acd 
Joneses  at  home.  Church  and  chapel, 
which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
doings  of  British  bourgeois^  and  still  more 
in  those  of  the  British  bourj^eoise^  and 
constitute  the  sole  source  of  excitement 
from  without  to  numberless  dull  and  dreary 
homes,  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned 
from  first  to  last  in  Dr.  Stinde's  volumes. 
So  far  as  the  men  and  women  in  and 
about  the  Landsberger  Strasse  are  con- 
cerned, religious  congregations  might  be 
supposed  non-existent  in  Berlin.  Dr. 
Wrenzchen  and  Emmi  are  indeed  married 
in  church,  after  due  performance  of  the 
civil  rite ;  but  half  a  page  suffices  to  dis- 
pose of  it  all,  and  never  again  throughout 
does  any  one  set  foot  in  a  place  of  wor» 
ship.    Even  the  christenings  take  place  in 
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the  gute  Stube.  The  entire  detachment 
from  what  is  called  "  religious  life  "  does 
not  imply  a  break  with  theological  belief. 
Frau  Wilhelmine  sends  her  aspirations 
heavenwards  on  state  occasions,  and  no 
one  dreams  of  uttering  anti-religious  or 
scoffing  remarks.  The  whole  subject  of 
religion  is  simply  ignored.  Betti  and 
£mmi,  Emil,  Franz,  Weigelt,  Uncle  Fritz, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  would  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  could  they  see  their 
English  cousins  spontaneously  and  gladly 
devoting  hours  and  hours  to  a  Sunday- 
school  class,  or  going  in  with  real  zest 
for  such  dissipation  as  an  evening  party 
opened  with  prayers  and  enlivened  by  an 
address  from  a  missionary. 

Politics  and  public  questions  fare  much 
the  same  as  religion.  When  Dr.  Wrenz- 
chen  and  bis  friends  assemble  at  the 
tavern  for  those  weekly  Thursday  even- 
ings, whose  continuance  is  the  very  first 
thing  he  stipulates  for  on  becoming  en- 
gaged to  Emmi,  they  do  not  meet  to  talk 
politics,  or  discuss  professional  subjects, 
but  simply  to  play  Skat^  drink  beer,  smoke, 
and  sup.  We  hear  neither  of  debating 
clubs  and  mimic  parliaments,  nor  of  asso- 
ciations for  promoting  this  or  the  other 
common  object,  nor  of  committee  meet- 
ings, nor  of  leaguers  banded  together  to 
destroy  some  monopoly,  privilege,  or  in- 
stitution for  which  the  time  is  gone  by, 
who  dig  away  perseveringly  at  the  hard 
soil  of  conservatism,  prejudice,  and  vested 
interests  whence  tlie  evil  thing  draws  nur- 
ture, until  at  last,  after  many  a  patient 
stroke  of  their  spades,  the  decayed  roots 
are  laid  bare  and  can  be  pulled  up.  **  Mein 
Karl,"  indeed,  at  intervals  disappears  for 
an  hour  or  two  to  fulfil  his  functions  as 
Bezirks-Rath  and  treasurer,  but  his  civic 
duties  make  only  slender  demand  on  his 
time  and  thoughts.  Every  now  and  then 
an  incident  such  as  the  Reichskanzler's 
seventieth  birthday,  or  a  public  appear- 
ance of  the  crown  prince,  will  produce  an 
outburst  of  patriotic  ecstasy  of  a  decidedly 
imperial-Bismarckian  brand,  indicative  of 
the  latent  existence  of  an  ample  fund  of 
national  sentiment  available  in  an  hour  of 
need.  Once,  too,  in  the  course  of  the 
story,  a  dim  shadow  of  the  spectre  of 
social  democracy  flits  across  the  stage,  to 
the  unutterable  horror  of  Landsberger 
Strasse  respectability.  But  political  and 
civic  interests,  as  large  factors  in  men's 
daily  lives,  are  not  understood  in  the 
Buchholz  milieu^  as  we  understand  them 
here. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  struck  by 
the   marked  superiority  of  our   German 
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friends  in  point  of  a  certain  faculty  for 
assimilating  things  intellectual  and  aes- 
thetic. Tried  by  one  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  favorite  tests  —  ready  accessi- 
bility to  ideas  —  these  denizens  of  the 
Landsberger  Strasse  are  less  of  Philis- 
tines by  a  good  many  shades  than,  say, 
—  of  course  it  is  but  a  rough  method  of 
comparison,  —  the  London  family  in  a 
small  suburban  villa  at  Holloway  or  Peck- 
ham.  Although  Dr.  Stinde  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  subject  of  schools  and 
education,  he  affords  us  most  convincing 
indirect  proof  how  good  relatively  must 
be  the  means  of  mental  cultivation  at  the 
command  of  the  German  middle-middle 
class;  whereas  in  England  this  same 
class,  until  quite  recently,  has  been  worse 
off  than  almost  any  other  in  the  matter  of 
instruction.  Frau  Buchholz  and  her  set 
know  how  to  enjoy  a  symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven's, a  ballad  of  Goethe's,  a  tragedy 
of  Schiller's.  They  meet  at  afternoon 
coffees  to  read  **  Cabale  und  Liebe  *'  and 
other  plays  in  parts.  They  hold  a  great 
poet,  a  great  artist,  in  high  honor.  Then, 
too,  they  have  a  vocabulary.  They  are 
often  high-flown  and  grandiloquent,  and 
sometimes  shaky  as  to  grammar ;  but  they 
are  not  inarticulate.  When  an  important 
event,  such  as  a  Poller  abend  ox  a  wedding, 
comes  off,  they  not  only  deliver  well- 
rounded,  effective  speeches,  but  they  com- 
pose and  recite  appropriate  vers  d^occa^ 
sion;  they  devise  tableaux  vivants  and 
dramatic  entertainments;  they  cluster 
round  the  piano,  and  sing  beautiful  songs 
in  good  time  and  tune  to  a  well-played 
accompaniment.  In  short,  they  almost 
instinctively  call  in  the  aid  of  art  to  glo* 
rify  every  festive  occasion.  The  girls, 
after  leaving  school,  go  on  with  their 
**  higher  education  "by  means  of  classes 
and  private  lessons,  and  especially  affect 
literature  and  literary  composition.  It 
would  perhaps  hardly  be  fair  to  let  Betti, 
with  Dr.  Stinde  peeping  over  her  shoul- 
der while  she  writes,  stand  as  a  sample 
of  her  companions  in  general.  Her  story 
of  the  patented  American  Christmas  tree^ 
that  took  to  pieces,  and  was  worked  by 
machinery,  which  the  children,  in  spite*  of 
all  the  clever  Yankee  dodges,  thought 
such  a  poor  substitute  for  the  real  fir-tree 
and  its  good  fragrance,  laden  with  happy 
associations,  would  not  have  discredited 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  himself.  That 
the  aestheticism  of  the  Landsberger 
Strasse  has  also  its  comical  side  cannot 
be  denied.  For  instance,  among  £mmi*s 
wedding  presents  we  find  a  bronze  bust 
of  Schiller,  "with  a  touch  of  verdigris 
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about  the  hair,''  mounted  on  a  black  mar- 
ble pedestal,  into  the  front  of  which  a 
thermometer  has  been  inserted.  But 
when  we  have  had  our  laugh  at  this  gro- 
tesque blending  of  the  practical  with  the 
poetical,  and  at  Frau  Wilhelmine's  tirades 
and  malapropisms  on  the  '*  sublime  and 
beautiful,'*  for  which  Schiller  furnishes 
the  text,  there  yet  remains  the  incontro- 
vertible fact  tnat  something  has  been 
done  to  give  her  and  the  like  of  her  an 
inkling  at  least  of  life's  nobler  pleasures. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  Laodsberger 
Strasse,  without  being  exactly  elevated, 
is  thoroughly  healthy.  The  marriage  tie 
and  family  life  are  respected  in  word  and 
deed.  Uncle  Fritz,  though  given  to  lev- 
ity, and  rather  a  licensed  personage,  is 
never,  even  when  most  rampant,  guilty  of 
an  unseemly  remark  or  jest.  There  is 
much  kindliness,  too,  among  the  Buch- 
holzians.  Herr  Karl's  purse  is  more  than 
once  placed  freely  at  the  disposal  of 
friends  in  trouble;  he  is  by  temperament 
swifter  than  his  wife  to  loosen  its  strings, 
but  she  always  ends  by  heartily  co-oper- 
ating in  his  acts  of  generosity.  Then  she 
is  ever  ready  to  be  actively  serviceable, 
and  at  several  critical  moments  her  prac- 
tical sense  comes  to  the  rescue  in  dealing 
with  complications  brought  about  by  the 
folly,  imprudence,  or  perversity  of  others. 
The  feeling  of  parental  responsibility  also 
is  strong,  as  a  rule,  in  these  worthy  peo- 
ple. Not  only  do  fathers  and  mothers 
endeavor  earnestly,  according  to  their 
lights,  to  eouip  their  children  well  for  the 
business  of  life,  while  the  youngsters  are 
growing  up,  but  they  further  consider 
themselves  bound  to  make  substantial 
provision  for  the  needs  of  after  years, 
especially  in  the  way  of  laying  by  dowries 
for  daughters.  Every  young  woman  who 
marries  is  expected,  at  the  very  least,  to 
stock,  her  husband's  house  completely 
with  furniture  and  household  linen. 

The  members  of  the  Buchholz  circle 
are  not  introspective;  they  do  not  exhibit 
the  self-searching  disposition,  the  unquiet 
of  soul,  the  longing  after  a  higher  spirit- 
ual life,  the  fervor  and  glow  for  religious 
and  moral  ideals,  which,  reflected  more 
or  less  faithfully  from  reality,  are  often 
held  up  to  us  in  the  mirror  of  English 
fiction.  Their  psychical  texture  is  sound 
rather  than  refined ;  and  herein  they  have 
much  in  common  with  the  bourgeoisie  oi 
every  country.  Allowing  for  the  vast  dif- 
ference of  circumstances,  they  belong  at 
bottom  to  the  same  genus  as  our  unfor- 
gettable acquaintances  by  the  banks  of 
the  **  Floss,*'  — the  Dodsons,  Pullets,  and 


Gleggs.  Apart  from  an  exception  here 
and  there,  it  is  not  in  the  zone  where,  on 
the  one  hand,  petty  avocations  and  inter- 
ests tend  to  shrivel,  while,  on  the  other, 
ample  material  wellbeing  tends  to  sensu- 
alize, men's  natures,  that  the  more  exqui- 
site and  delicate  growths  of  moral  senti- 
ment are  likeliest  to  flourish. 

The  manners  and  customs  which  pre- 
vail in  our  little  N.  E.  Berlin  world  are 
among  its  strangest  and  most  distinctive, 
though  perhaps  not  its  most  attractive, 
features.  The  eating  and  the  drinking 
that  go  on  are  astounding.  At  a  picnic, 
the  party  halt  as  early  as  half  past 
eight  in  the  morning  to  feast  on  **  delicious 
Norwegian  herrings,"  anchovies,  smoked 
tongue,  caviare,  and  ever  so  many  other 
salted  foods  provocative  of  unquenchable 
thirst.  They  also  agree  that  every  wind- 
mill they  pass  —  and  the  windmills  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession  ~*  shall  be 
a  signal  for  the  brandy  bottle  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  company,  and  the 
ceremony  is  piously  observed.  Stullem^  a 
sort  of  rolls  indigenous  to  Berlin  soil,  are 
consumed  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  When  Fraa  Wilhelmine  has  in 
hand  the  great  enterprise  of  bringing  Dr. 
Wrenzcben  to  propose  to  Emmi,  she  in- 
vites him  to  dinner  on  pretext  (an  auda- 
cious invention,  of  course)  of  having  re- 
ceived from  Mecklenburg  the  present  of  a 
leg  of  veal  which  weighs  twenty  pounds. 
He  had  told  her  that  a  fillet  of  veal  was 
his  **  ruling  passion  ;  **  and  although  Herr 
Karl  and  the  girls  by  no  means  share  his 
liking  for  that  joint,  they  are  doomed  to 
make  the  twenty  pounds  disappear,  in  the 
interest  of  the  maternal  projects.  On 
Whitsunday,  after  an  early  dinner  at  home, 
the  family  wend  their  way  to  a  restaurant 
at  the  Halensee,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  there  regaling  themselves  on  ProUc- 
tionS'Spargel  —  i.e,^  asparagus  of  a  very 
large  and  fine  kind,  to  be  had  only  by 
special  favor  and  grace  of  the  restaurant- 
keeper.  Soon  after  their  marriage.  Dr. 
Wrenzchen  and  Emmi  give  a  supper 
party  of  twelve,  the  number  being  deter- 
mined by  that  of  the  dining-room  chairs. 
The  planning  of  the  menu  provokes  a 
sharp  contest  between  mother  and  son  io 
law,  she  advocating  a  certain  impressive 
stylishness  in  the  shape  of  a  tart  from  the 
confectioner,  he  fighting  sturdily  for  the 
unpretending,  economical  simplicity  of  a 
home-made  sweet.  The  outcome  of  their 
fierce  encounter  is  -—  crabs,  a  fillet  of  veal, 
a  huge  mountain  of  potatoes,  and  several 
dishes  of  ground-rice  and  milk.  The  first 
symptom  which  arouses  Fraa  BuchhoU's 
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suspicion  that  sometbiog  is  wrongs:  with 
Betti,  when  the  lassie  is  goiog  through 
love-troubles,  is  her  iodi£^rence  to  her 
favorite  "  ar range raent''  of  sausages  aod 
mashed  potatoes.  There  are  times,  how- 
ever, when  the  '* fitness  of  things"  calls 
for  food  of  a  more  ethereal,  ambrosial 
nature.  Shortly  before  Emmies  wedding, 
for  example,  a  reading-society  farewell  in 
her  honor  takes  place  at  the  Frau  Polizei- 
lieutenant*s.  It  is  then  (**Cabale  und 
Liebe"  having  been  duly  read,  with  the 
part  of  Lady  Milford  omitted  as  not  edi- 
fying for  maiden  minds)  that  Emmi's 
young  friends  present  her  with  the  afore- 
mentioned bust  of  Schiller,  which  so 
neatly  unites  the  useful  with  the  beautiful. 
Supper  follows,  and  the  hostess  conveys 
her  affectionate  regard  for  the  bride-elect 
through  the  medium  of  a  chocolate  pud- 
ding with  cream  —  Emmi's  own  particular 
plat  doux.  This  delicate  attention  elicits 
lively  gratitude  and  delight.  The  dish, 
moreover,  seems  subtly  to  harmonize  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  proceedings. 
It  bears  a  sort  of  inner,  organic  affinity 
to  the  ** adieu"  of  the  literature-loving 
ladies,  to  **Cabale  und  Liebe"  itself,  to 
Frau  Wilhelroine's  discourse  upon  genius, 
poetry,  and  the  classics,  and  to  the  mem- 
orable Schiller-thermometer  combination. 

The  abundant  repasts  described  in  these 
chronicles  are,  we  learn,  sometimes  stig- 
matized as  vulgar  by  impecunious  gentility 
a  step  or  two  higher  up  on  the  social  lacf- 
der  than  our  friends  of  the  Landsberger 
Strasse.  Cards  of  invitation  from  these 
loftier  regions  are,  with  growing  fre- 
quency, inscribed :  Es  wird  nicht  geno- 
thigi^  which  oracular  phrase  means, 
**  Guests  will  please  to  help  themselves ; " 
or,  in  other  words,  "Expect  nothing  be- 
yond weak  tea  and  a  biscuit."  Frau  Wil- 
helmine  naturally  pours  down  withering 
contempt  on  all  such  mean  and  stingy 
innovations. 

It  would  need  a  Rabelaisian  pen  to  do 
justice  to  the  fabulous  consumption  of 
beer,  wine,  Schnaps^  and  liqueurs  —  to  the 
half^eas-over  states  of  hilarity  or  maudlin 
sentimentality  that  now  and  again  ensue 
—  to  the  Katzenjamtmr  oi  the  next  morn- 
ing—  to  the  smoking,  .S>&<i/-playing,  and 
jollification  of  divers  kinds  in  which  the 
masculine  portion  of  the  community  habit- 
uallv  indulge.  Their  code  with  regard 
to  arinking  is  far  from  rigorous,  and  an 
occasional  lapse  is  dealt  with  tenderly, 
both  by  domestic  and  by  public  opinion, 
although  these  well-seasoned  topers  sel- 
dom appear  to  be  much  the  worse  for 
their  excesses. 


The  amenities  of  personal  intercourse 
in  the  Buchholz  monde  have  a  flavor  of 
their  own,  in  which  there  is  often  as  much 
of  bitter  as  of  sweet.  Dignified,  self-con- 
trolled Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Brown  of  Alex- 
andra Villas,  to  whom  gesticulation  of 
the  hands  and  inflection  of  the  voice  are 
unknown,  and  whose  movements  and  talk 
are  hardly  louder  or  more  animated  than 
the  rustle  of  the  black  satin  gown  in  which 
she  sits  in  state  in  her  little  drawing-room 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  would  be  amazed 
at  the  tone  that  prevails  among  Frau  Wil- 
helmine's  friends.  These  ladies  usually 
address  each  other  simply  by  their  sur- 
names, "  Buchholzen,"  "  Bergfeldten," 
"  Heimreichen,"  and  so  forth.  In  speak- 
ing of  one  another,  it  is  "  Die  Buchholz," 
*<Die  Bergfeldt,"  etc.  The  prefix  of 
"  Frau  "  is  economized  to  the  utmost.  But 
their  disregard  of  formality  extends  far 
beyond  this  elliptic  manner  of  address. 
They  fail  out  on  the  slightest  grounds  and 
pelt  each  other  with  retorts  quite  other 
than  courteous  —  with  personalities  of  the 
most  stinging  kind,  and  with  very  sharp 
words  pitched  in  a  very  high  key.  Their 
skins  are  pretty  thick,  and  the  wounds 
soon  heal.  They  quarrel  and  make  it  up 
again  before  one  has  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  their  angry  encounters. 
Their  bouts  of  temper  and  of  rough  and 
rasping  language  alternate  in  the  oddest 
way  with  fits  of  sentimentality,  in  which 
they  gush  and  rhapsodize  in  a  fashion  that 
would,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Jones,  qualify 
them  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  When  these 
moods  are  upon  them,  they  see  every- 
thing in  a  shimmer  of  silvery  moonlight, 
and  one  almost  listens  for  the  sound  of 
a  subdued  orchestral  accompaniment  to 
their  monologues,  as  in  a  melodrama.  On 
the  whole,  it  must  be  conceded  that  man- 
ners are  not  their  strong  point.  But  then, 
what  can  one  reasonably  expect  of  the 
Landsberger  Strasse,  when  in  the  Pariser- 
Platz  itself  the  great  Reichskanzler,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  magnificence  of  a 
palace,  delights  in  Gargantuan  feeds  of 
sausage,  washed  down  by  quarts  of  beer, 
smokes  in  the  princess's  saloons,  and  en- 
riches the  euphemisms  of  diplomacy  with 
such  a  phrase  as  "  to  let  a  people  stew  in 
their  own  juice"? 

We  do  not  gather  much  from  Frau  Wil- 
helmine's  confidences  regarding  the  rela- 
tions of  mistress  and  servant,  a  subject 
that  would  have  been  of  interest.  Not 
one  of  the  families  brought  on  the  scene 
appears  to  have  more  than  a  single  maid, 
and  in  several  probably  no  regular  servant 
is  kept  at  all.    In  all  these  households 
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the  mistress  and  her  daughters  do  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  themselves,  but  the  ser- 
vant does  not  seem  to  become  incorpo- 
rated with  the  family,  as  so  frequently 
happens  among  the  petite  bourgeoisie  in 
France. 

An  institution  of  which  less  mention  is 
made  than  might  have  been  expected  is 
the  theatre.  Perhaps  it  is  too  expensive 
in  Berlin  to  be  indulged  in  often.  The 
o^arden  concert,  the  music-hall,  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  subscription  ball,  the  regatta,  are 
the  public  entertainments  of  which  we 
principally  hear.  Then  in  the  intimacy  of 
private  life  there  are  frequent  tea  and  sup- 
per parties,  musical  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances, reading-society  gatherings,  picnics, 
boatings-parties,  and  rides  in  the  tram-car, 
of  which  latter  resource  Dr.  Wrenzchen 
and  Emmi  avail  themselves  largely  dur- 
ing the  days  of  their  nascent  courtship. 
There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  recreation 
for  either  men  or  women. 

Jf  now  the  respective  merits  and  de- 
merits of  German  middle-class  life  as  de- 
picted by  Frau  Wilhelmine,  and  of  English 
middle-class  life  as  known  to  us  from  ob- 
servation, were  to  be  weighed  one  against 
the  other,  how  would  the  account  stand  ? 
The  English  bourgeois  would  probably 
come  out  best  with  regard  to  the  higher 
capacity  for  zeal  and  sustained  effort  in 
behalf  of  political  and  social  progress. 
He  would  also  win  the  prize  for  good 
manners  and  agreeable  personal  habits. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  German  would, 
1  imagine,  be  pronounced  superior  in  the 
power  of  assimilating  ideas,  of  taking  an 
intelligent  pleasure  in  poetry,  music,  and 
other  forms  of  art,  and  of  making  generally 
good  his  claim  to  a  share  in  the  intellect- 
ual heritage  of  the  race.  Thanks  to  his 
readier  access  to  those  sources  of  unfail- 
ing delight  which  a£ford  the  best  relief 
from  daily  toil  and  cares,  bis  life  is  bright- 
er, gayer,  richer  in  color,  more  luminous 
than  that  of  his  English  counterpart,  who 
too  often  leads  a  grey  and  joyless  exist- 
ence. But  the  Englishman,  on  his  side, 
can  point  to  the  satisfaction  he  gets  out  of 
his  larger  part  in  the  conduct  of  public 
afiEairs,  out  of  his  stronger  civic  interests, 
and  out  of  more  conscious  striving  to 
realize  many  earnest  aims  and  ends.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  offhand  which  of  the 
two  has  the  best  of  it. 

The  book  which  has  led  us  to  stray  into 
the  unknown  territory  of  the  Landsberger 
Strasse  is  somewhat  difficult  to  label  or 
pigeon-hole.  It  is  not  a  novel.  A  slen- 
der thread  of  story  indeed  runs  through 
these  semi-detached  bketches,  and  upon 


it  are  loosely  strung  a  series  of  highly 
diversified  scenes  and  situations;  but 
each  chapter  is  a  study  almost  complete 
in  itself.  Light  and  airy  though  (hey  be 
on  the  surface,  a  great  deal  of  fine,  careful, 
painstaking  workmanship  has  gone  into 
Dr.  Stinde's  volumes.  In  their  homeli- 
ness, their  truthfulness,  their  realism,  and 
their  elaborate  detail,  his  pictures  are  of 
the  Dutch  school.  He  does  not  paint 
with  the  enchanting  finish  of  Gerard  Dow, 
or  the  aristocratic  elegance  of  Mieris. 
His  broad  brush  is  rather  that  of  Teniers 
or  Ostade.  Yet  certain  touches  of  tender 
grace  and  poetic  sentiment  show  that  he 
commands  reserve  forces  which  on  this 
occasion  he  has  refrained  from  employing. 
His  skill  and  power  are  perhaps  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  delineation  of 
der  kleine  Krause^  the  son  of  a  school- 
master and  most  worthy  man,  who  belongs 
to  the  intimates  of  the  Buchholz  house- 
hold. This  child  has  clearly  brought  into 
the  world  the  germ  of  a  criminal  nature, 
which  the  weak  indulgence  of  his  parents 
helps  to  foster.  £duard*s  growing  ten- 
dency to  crime  from  babyhood  to  boyhood 
is,  without  being  ever  distinctly  formu- 
lated, made  to  be  felt  in  a  way  that  is 
masterly,  and  recalls  a  similar  tour  de 
force  in  *•  Elsie  Venner." 

In  casting  about  to  find  in  English 
literature  something  analogous  to  **Die 
Familie  Buchholz,'*  two  books  occur  to 
one's  mind  wherewith  it  might  claim  a 
sort  of  distant  kinship.  The  one  is  Mrs. 
Gaskeirs  •♦Cranford,"  that  chefd'atuvre 
ever  to  be  counted  among  the  precious 
gems  of  the  language;  the  other  is  *'  Syl- 
vestra,'*  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  a  quaint  and 
charming  record  of  English  university, 
cathedral,  provincial,  and  metropolitan 
life  in  the  last  century.  Self-evidently 
the  German  writer  cannot  have  much  in 
common  with  the  two  English  authoresses 
in  point  either  of  matter  or  oi genre.  But 
all  three  have  had  recourse  to  nearly  the 
same  form  of  structure ;  all  three  have 
placed  under  the  microscope  specimens 
procured  from  the  same  social  stratum, 
and  have  pierced  to  the  very  core  of  bour^ 
geois  feeling;  all  three,  in  varying  meas- 
ure, are  richly  endowed  with  humor  and 
pathos,  although  in  each  case  the  golden 
gifts  have  been  coined  in  a  mint  of  their 
own. 

London  is  a  deeper  quarry  to  dig  from 
than  Berlin,  and  has  an  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  subjects  for  a  literary  artist.  Its 
Buchholzen,  translated  into  Joneses  and 
Browns,  as  yet  await  thetr  Stinde.  When 
the    possibilities    they  offer  shall    have 
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evoked  the  right  chronicler,  he  will  — 
while  determioedly  eschewing  servile  im- 
itation—  make  a  contribution  of  high 
value  to  the  natural  history  of  English 
life,  if  he  work,  in  the  main,  along  the 
same  lines  and  with  the  same  purpose  as 
his  German  prototype.  Our  own  middle- 
middle  class  has  undergone  great  modi- 
fications and  changes,  and  the  fiction  of 
the  present  day  has  taken  little  account 
of  it.  A  competent  artist,  who  should 
set  about  tilling  a  field  of  itself  so  fertile, 
and  nevertheless  so  scantily  cultivated, 
would  be  sure  to  reap  from  it  an  abundant 
harvest* 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK. 

About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Bentley  con- 
ferred no  small  favor  upon  lovers  of  En- 
glish literature  by  reprinting,  in  compact 
form  and  good  print,  the  works  of  Thomas 
Love  Peacock,  up  to  that  time  scattered 
and  in  some  cases  not  easily  obtainable. 
So  far  as  the  publisher  was  concerned 
nothing  more  could  reasonably  have  been 
demanded ;  it  is  not  easy  to  say  quite  so 
much  of  the  editor,  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Cole.  His  editorial  labors  were  indeed 
considerably  lightened  by  assistance  from 
other  hands.  Lord  Houghton  contributed 
a  critical  preface,  which  has  the  ease, 
point,  and  grasp  of  all  his  critical  mono- 
graphs. Miss  Edith  Nicolls,  the  novel- 
ist's granddaughter,  supplied  a  short  biog- 
raphy, written  with  much  simplicity  and 
excellent  good  taste.  But  as  to  editing 
in  the  proper  sense  —  introduction,  com- 
ment, illustration,  explanation  —  there  is 
next  to  none  of  it  in  the  book.  The 
principal  thing,  however,  was  to  have 
Peacock's  delightful  work  conveniently 
accessible,  and  that  the  issue  of  1875  ac- 
complished. The  author,  like  Borrow,  is 
an  author  by  no  means  universally  or 
even  generally  known ;  but  this  and  a 
very  curious  robustness  of  prejudice  arc 
the  only  points  of  contact  between  him 
and  the  author  of  **The  Bible  in  Spain.** 
He  has  also  been  much  more  of  a  critic's 
favorite  than  Borrow.  Almost  the  only 
dissenter,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  who  has  confessed  herself  in  her 
book  on  the  literary  history  of  Peacock's 
time  not  merely  unable  to  comprehend 
the  admiration  expressed  by  certain  crit- 
ics for  "  Headlong  Hall  "  and  its  fellows, 
but  is  even,  if  I  do  not  mistake  her,  some- 
what sceptical  of  the  complete  sincerity 


of  that  admiration.  There  is  no  need  to 
argue  the  point  with  this  agreeable  prac- 
titioner of  Peacock's  own  art.  A  certain 
well-known  passage  of  Thackeray,  about 
ladies  and  Jonathan  Wild,  will  sumciently 
explain  her  own  inability  to  taste  Pea- 
cock's persiflage.  As  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  relish  of  those  who  can  taste  him 
there  is  no  way  that  I  know  to  convince 
sceptics.  For  my  own  part  I  can  only 
say  that,  putting  aside  scattered  readings 
of  his  work  in  earlier  days,  I  think  I  have 
read  the  novels  through  on  an  average 
once  a  year  ever  since  their  combined 
appearance.  Indeed,  with  Scott,  Thack- 
eray, Borrow,  and  Christopher  North, 
Peacock  composes  my  own  private  para- 
dise of  dainty  devices,  wherein  I  walk 
continually  when  I  have  need  of  rest  and 
refreshment.  This  is  a  fact  of  no  public 
importance,  and  is  only  mentioned  as  a 
kind  of  justification  for  recommending 
him  to  others. 

Peacock  was  born  at  Weymouth  on 
October  the  i8th,  1785.  His  father  (who 
died  a  year  or  two  after  his  birth)  was  a 
London  merchant;  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  naval  officer.  He  seems 
during  his  childhood  to  have  done  very 
much  what  he  pleased,  though,  as  it  hap- 
pened, study  always  pleased  him;  and 
his  gibes  in  later  life  at  public  schools 
and  universities  lose  something  of  their 
point  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was 
at  no  university,  at  no  school  save  a  pri- 
vate one,  and  that  he  left  even  that  private 
school  when  he  was  thirteen.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  very  well  grounded 
there,  and  on  leaving  it  he  conducted  his 
education  and  his  life  at  his  own  pleasure 
for  many  years.  He  published  poems 
before  he  was  twenty,  and  he  fell  in  love 
shortly  after  he  was  twenty-two.  The 
course  of  this  love  did  not  run  smooth, 
and  the  lady,  marrying  some  one  else, 
died  shortly  afterwards.  She  lived  in 
Peacock's  memory  till  his  death,  sixty 
years  later,  which  event  is  said  to  have 
been  heralded  (in  accordance  with  not  the 
least  poetical  of  the  many  poetical  super- 
stitions of  dreaming)  by  frequent  visions 
of  this  shadowy  love  of  the  past.  Proba- 
bly to  distract  himself.  Peacock,  who  bad 
hitherto  attempted  no  profession,  ac- 
cepted the  rather  unpromising  post  of 
under  secretary  to  Admiral  Sir  Home 
Popham  on  board  ship.  His  mother,  in 
her  widowhood,  and  he  himself  had  lived 
much  with  his  sailor  grandfather,  and  he 
was  always  fond  of  naval  matters.  But 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  his  occupa- 
tion, though  he  kept  it  for  something  like 
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a  year,  was  not  to  his  taste.  He  )^ave  it 
up  in  the  spring;  of  1809,  and  returned  to 
leisure,  poetry,  and  pedestrianism.  '*The 
Genius  of  the  Thames,"  a  sufficiently  re- 
markable poem,  was  the  result  of  the  two 
latter  fancies.  A  year  later  he  went  to 
Wales  and  met  his  future  wife,  Jane  Grif- 
fith, though  he  did  not  marry  her  for  ten 
years  more.  He  returned  frequently  to 
the  principality,  and  in  1812  made,  at 
Nant  Gwillt,  the  acquaintance  of  Shelley 
and  his  wife  Harriet.  This  was  the  foun- 
dation of  a  well-known  friendship,  which 
has  furnished  by  far  the  most  solid  and 
trustworthy  materials  existing  for  the 
poet's  biography.  It  was  Wales,  too,  that 
furnished  the  scene  of  his  first  and  far 
from  worst  novel  '*  Headlong  Hall,"  which 
was  published  in  i8i6.  From  1815  to 
1819  Peacock  lived  at  Marlow,  where  his 
intercourse  with  Shelley  was  resumed, 
and  where  he  produced  not  merely  "  Head* 
long  Hail "  but  "  Melincourt  "  (the  most 
unequal,  notwithstanding  many  charming 
sketches,  of  his  works),  the  delightful 
**  Nightmare  Abbey  "  (with  a  caricature, 
as  genius  caricatures,  of  Shelley  for  the 
hero),  and  the  long  and  remarkable  poem 
of  *'  Rhododaphne." 

During  the  whole  of  this  long  time,  that 
is  to  say  up  to  his  thirty-fourth  year,  with 
the  exception  of  his  year  of  secretaryship, 
Peacock  bad  been  his  own  master.  He 
now,  in  1819,  owed  curtailment  of  his  lib- 
erty but  considerable  increase  of  fortune 
to  a  long  disused  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  public  institutions,  of 
which  Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  given  an- 
other interesting  example.  The  directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  offered  him  a 
clerkship  because  he  was  a  clever  novel- 
ist and  a  good  Greek  scholar.  He  re- 
tained his  place  ("  a  precious  good  place 
too,"  as  Thackeray  with  good-humored 
envy  says  of  it  in  **The  Hoggarty  Dia- 
mond ")  with  due  promotion  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  retired  from  it  in  1856 
with  a  large  pension.  He  had  married 
Miss  Griffith  very  shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment; in  1822  "Maid  Marian"  ap- 
peared, and  in  1823  Peacock  took  a  cot- 
tage, which  after  a  time  became  his  chief 
and  latterly  his  only  residence,  at  Halli- 
ford,  near  his  beloved  river.  For  some 
years  he  published  nothing,  but  1829  and 
183 1  saw  the  production  of  perhaps  his 
two  best  books,  **The  Misfortunes  of 
Elphin  "  and  "  Crotchet  Castle."  After 
**  Crotchet  Castle  "  official  duties  and  per- 
haps domestic  troubles  (for  his  wife  was 
a  helpless  invalid)  interrupted  his  literarv 
work  for  more  than  twenty  years,  an  al- 


most unexampled  break  in  the  literary 
activity  of  a  roan  so  fond  of  letters.  la 
1852  he  began  to  write  again  as  a  contrib- 
utor to  Fraser^s  Magazine.  It  is  rather 
unfortunate  that  no  complete  republica- 
tion, nor  even  any  complete  list  of  these 
articles  has  been  made.  The  papers  on 
Shelley  and  the  charming  story  of  '*  Gryll 
Grange  "  were  the  chief  of  them.  The 
author  was  a  very  old  man  when  he  wrote 
this,  but  he  survived  it  six  years,  and  died 
on  the  23rd  of  January,  1866,  having  lat- 
terly lived  very  much  alone.  Indeed,  after 
Shelley's  death  he  never  seems  to  have 
had  any  very  intimate  friend  except  Lord 
Broughton,  with  whose  papers  most  of 
Peacock's  correspondence  is  for  the  pres- 
ent locked  up. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Shelley's  '*  Letter 
to  Maria  Gisborne"  which  has  beea 
often  quoted  before,  but  which  must  nec- 
essarily be  quoted  again  whenever  Pea- 
cock's life  and  literary  character  are  dis» 
cussed :  — 

And  there 
Is  English  P— ,  with  his  mountain  Fair 
Turned  into  a  flamingo,  that  shy  bird 
That  gleams  i'  the  Italian  air.    Have  you  not 

heard 
When  a  man  marries,  dies,  or  turns  Hindoo, 
His  best  friends  hear  no  more  of  him  ?    Bat 

you 
Will  see  him,  and  will  like  him  too,  I  hope, 
With  his  milk-white  Snowdonian  Antelope 
Matched  with  his  Camelopard.     His  fine  wit 
Makes  such  a  wound^  the  knife  is  lost  in  it; 
A  strain  too  learned  for  a  shallow  age. 
Too  wise  for  selfish  bigots;  let  his  page, 
Which  charms  the  chosen  spirits  of  his  time* 
Fold  itself  up  for  a  serener  clime 
Of  years  to  come,  and  find  its  recompense 
In  that  just  expectation. 

The  enigmas  in  this  passage  (where  it 

is  undisputed  that  **  English  P **  is 

Peacock)  have  much  exercised  the  com- 
mentators. That  Miss  Griffith  after  her 
marriage,  while  still  remaining  a  Snow- 
donian antelope,  should  also  have  been  a 
flamingo,  is  odd  enough  ;  but  this  as  well 
as  the  "  camelopard  "  (probably  turning  oa 
some  private  jest  then  intelligible  enough 
to  the  persons  concerned,  but  dark  to 
others)  is  not  particularly  worth  illumi- 
nating. The  italicized  words  describing 
Peacock's  wit  are  more  legitimate  sub- 
jects of  discussion.  They  seem  to  rae, 
though  not  perhaps  literally  explicable 
after  the  fashion  of  the  duller  kind  of 
commentator,  to  contain  both  a  very  happy 
description  of  Peacock's  peculiar  humor, 
and  a  very  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
causes  which,  both  then  and  since,  made 
that  humor  palatable  rather  to  the  few 
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than  to  the  many.  Not  only  is  Peacock 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  charge  of  being 
"  too  clever,'*  but  he  uses  his  cleverness 
ID  a  way  peculiarly  bewildering  to  those 
who  like  to  have  **  This  is  a  horse  '^  writ 
large  under  the  presentation  of  the  animal. 
His  ''rascally  comparative"  fancy,  and 
the  abundant  stores  of  material  with 
which  his  reading  provided  it,  lead  him 
perpetually  to  widen  *'  the  wound,*'  till  it 
is  not  surprising  that  **  the  knife  *'  (the 
particular  satirical  or  polemical  point  that 
he  is  urging)  gets  'Most  in  it."  This 
weakness,  if  it  be  one,  has  in  its  different 
ways  of  operation  all  sorts  of  curious 
results.  One  is,  that  his  personal  por- 
traits are  perhaps  .further  removed  from 
faithful  representations  of  (he  originals 
than  the  personal  sketches  of  any  other 
writer,  even  among  the  most  delit>erate 
misrepresenters.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
droll  topsy-turvy  resemblance  to  Shelley 
throughout  the  Scythrop  of  **  Nightmare 
Abbey,"  but  there  Peacock  was  hardly 
using  "the  knife  "at  all.  When  he  sat- 
irizes persons  he  goes  so  far  away  from 
their  real  personalities  that  the  libel 
ceases  to  be  libellous.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  Mr.  Mystic,  Mr.  Flosky,  or 
Mr.  Skiooar  is  least  like  Coleridge;  and 
Southey,  intensely  sensitive  as  he  was  to 
criticism,  need  not  have  lost  his  equanim- 
ity over  Mr.  Feathernest.  A  single  point 
suggested  itself  to  Peacock,  that  point 
suggested  another,  and  so  on  and  so  on, 
till  he  was  miles  away  from  the  start. 
The  inconsistency  of  his  political  views 
has  been  justly,  if  somewhat  plaintively, 
reflected  on  by  Lord  Houghton  in  the 
words,  ''The  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Pea- 
cock may  have  understood  his  political 
sentiments,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
discover  them  from  his  works."  1  should, 
however,  myself  say  that,  though  it  may 
be  extremely  difficult  to  deduce  any  defi- 
nite political  sentiments  from  Peacock's 
works,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  in  them  a 
general  and  not  inconsistent  political  atti- 
tude—  that  of  intolerance  of  the  vulgar 
and  the  stupid.  Stupidity  and  vulgarity 
not  being  (fortunately  or  unfortunately) 
monopolized  by  any  political  party,  and 
being  (no  doubt  unfortunately)  often  con* 
descended  to  by  both,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  Peacock  —  especially  with  his 
noble  disregard  of  apparent  consistency 
and  the  inveterate  habit  of  pillar-to-post 
joking,  which  has  been  commented  on  — 
distributing  bis  shafts  with  great  impar- 
tiality on  Trojan  and  Greek ;  on  the  op- 
ponents of  reform  in  his  earlier  manhood, 
and  on  the  believers  in  progress  during 
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his  later;  on  virtual  representation  and 
the  telegraph ;  on  barouche-driving  as  a 
gentleman's  profession,  and  lecturing  as  a 
gentleman's  profession.  But  this  impar- 
tiality (or,  if  anybody  prefers  it,  inconsist- 
ency) has  naturally  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  some  readers  with  his  works.  It  is 
time,  however,  to  endeavor  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  gay  variety  of  those  works 
themselves. 

Although  there  are  few  novelists  who 
observe  plot  less  than  Peacock,  there  are 
few  also  who  are  more  regular  in  the 
particular  fashion  in  which  they  disdain 
plot.  Peacock  is  in  fiction  what  the  dram- 
atists of  the  school  of  Ben  Jonson  down 
to  Shadwell  are  in  comedy  —  he  works  in 
''humors."  It  ought  >not  to  be,  but  per- 
haps is,  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  in 
essence,  though  accidentally  it  very  often 
is  the  same,  as  being  a  humorist.  The 
dealer  in  humors  takes  some  fad  or  craze 
in  his  characters,  some  minor  ruling  pas- 
sion, and  makes  his  profit  out  of  it.  Gen- 
erally (and  almost  always  in  Peacock's 
case)  he  takes  if  he  can  one  or  more  of 
these  humors  as  a  central  point,  and  lets 
the  others  play  and  revolve  in  a  more  or 
less  eccentric  fashion  round  it.  In  almost 
every  book  of  Peacock's  there  is  a  host 
who  has  a  more  or  less  decided  mania 
for  collecting  other  maniacs  round  him. 
Harry  Headlong,  of  Headlong  Hall, 
Esquire,  a  young  Welsh  gentleman  of 
means,  and  of  generous  though  rather 
unchastened  taste,  finding,  as  Peacock 
says,  in  the  earliest  of  his  gibes  at  the 
universities,  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  men  of  taste  and  philosophy  in  Oxford, 
assembles  a  motley  host  in  London,  and 
asks  them  down  to  his  place  at  Llanberis. 
The  adventures  of  the  visit  (ending  up 
with  several  weddings)  form  the  scheme 
of  the  book,  as  indeed  repetitions  of 
something  very  little  different  form  the 
scheme  of  all  the  other  books,  with  the 
exception  of "  The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin," 
and  perhaps  "  Maid  Marian."  Of  books 
so  simple  in  one  way,  and  so  complex  in. 
others,  it  is  impossible  and  unnecessary 
to  give  any  detailed  analysis.  But  each 
contains  characteristics  which  contribute 
too  much  to  the  knowledge  of  Peacock's 
idiosyncrasy  to  pass  altogether  unnoticed. 
The  contrasts  in  "Headlong  Hall"  be- 
tween the  pessimist  Mr.  Escot,  the  optim- 
ist Mr.  Foster,  and  the  happv-mean  man 
Mr.  Jenkison  (who  inclines  to  both  in  turn, 
but  on  the  whole  rather  to  optimism),  are 
much  less  amusing  than  the  sketches  of 
Welsh  scenery  and  habits,  the  passages 
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of  arms  with  representatives  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  Reviews  (which  Pea- 
cock always  hated),  and  the  passing  satire 
on  '* improving"  craniolojfy  and  other 
manias  of  the  day.  The  book  also  con- 
tains the  first  and  most  unfriendly  of  the 
sketches  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  which  Peacock  gradually  soft- 
ened till,  in  Dr.  Folliott  and  Dr.  Opimian, 
his  curses  became  blessings  altogether. 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Gaster  is  an  ignoble 
brute,  but  not  quite  lifelike  enough  to  be 
really  offensive.  But  the  most  charming 
part  of  the  book  by  far  (for  its  women  are 
mere  lay  figures)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
convivial  scenes.  "  Headlong  Hall "  con- 
tains, besides  other  occasional  verse  of 
merit,  two  drinking-songs  —  "  Hail  to  the 
Headlong,"  and  the  still  better  '*  A  heel- 
tap I  a  heel-tap !  I  never  could  bear  it "  — 
songs  not  quite  so  good  as  those  in  the 
subsequent  books,  but  good  enough  to 
make  any  reader  think  with  a  gentle  sigh 
of  the  departure  of  good-fellowship  from 
the  earth.  Undergraduates  and  Scotch- 
men (and  even  in  their  case  the  fashion  is 
said  to  be  dying)  alone  practice  at  the 
present  day  the  full  rites  of  Comus. 

'*  Melincourt/'  published,  and  indeed 
written,  very  soon  after  '*  Headlong  Hall," 
is  a  much  more  ambitious  attempt.  It  is 
some  three  times  the  length  of  its  pred- 
ecessor, and  is,  though  not  much  longer 
than  a  single  volume  of  some  three-volume 
novels,  the  longest  book  that  Peacock 
ever  wrote.  It  is  also  much  more  am- 
bitiously planned ;  the  twice  attempted 
abduction  of  the  heiress,  Anthelia  Melin- 
court,  giving  something  like  a  regular  plot, 
while  the  introduction  of  Sir  Oran  Haut- 
ton  (an  orangoutang  whom  the  eccentric 
hero.  Forester,  has  domesticated  and  in- 
tends to  introduce  to  Parliamentary  life) 
can  only  be  understood  as  aiming  at  a 
regular  satire  on  the  whole  of  human  life, 
conceived  in  a  milder  spirit  than  "  Gulli- 
ver,*' but  belonging  in  some  degree  to  the 
same  class.  Forester,  himself,  a  disciple 
of  Rousseau,  a  fervent  anti-slavery  man 
who  goes  to  the  length  of  refusing  his 
guests  sugar,  and  an  ideologist  in  many 
other  ways,  is  also  an  ambitious  sketch ; 
and  Peacock  has  introduced  episodes 
after  the  fashion  of  eighteenth-century 
fiction,  besides  a  great  number  of  satirical 
excursions  dealing  with  his  enemies  of 
the  Lake  school,  with  paper  money,  and 
with  many  other  things  and  persons.  The 
whole,  as  a  whole,  has  a  certain  heaviness. 
The  enthusiastic  Forester  is  a  little  of  a 
prig,  and  a  little  of  a  bore ;  his  friend 
the  professorial  Mr.   Fax  proses  dread* 


fully ;  the  Oran  Haut-ton  scenes,  amusing 
enough  of  themselves,  are  overloaded  (as 
is  the  whole  book)  with  justificative  selec- 
tions from  Buffon,  Lord  Monboddo,  and 
other  authorities.  The  portraits  cf  South- 
ey,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Canning,  and 
others,  are  neither  like,  nor  in  themselves 
very  happy,  and  the  heroine  Anthelia  is 
sufficiently  uninteresting  to  make  us  ex- 
tremely indifferent  whether  the  virtuous 
Forester  or  the  rou^  Lord  Anopbel  Ach- 
thar  gets  her.  On  the  other  band,  de- 
tached passages  are  in  the  author's  very 
best  vein ;  and  there  is  a  truly  delightful 
scene  between  Lord  Anophel  and  his 
chaplain  Grovelgrub,  when  the  athletic 
Sir  Oran  has  not  only  foiled  their  attempt 
on  Anthelia,  but  has  mast-headed  them  on 
the  top  of  a  rock  perpendicular.  But  the 
gem  of  the  book  is  the  election  for  the 
borough  of  One-Vote  —  a  very  amusing 
farce  on  the  subject  of  rotten  boroughs. 
Mr.  Forester  has  bought  one  of  the  One- 
Vote  seats  for  his  friend,  the  orang,  and 
going  to  introduce  him  to  the  constituency 
falls  in  with  the  purchaser  of  the  other 
seat,  Mr.  Sarcastic,  who  is  a  practical 
humorist  of  the  most  accomplished  kind. 
The  satirical  arguments  with  which  Sai- 
castic  combats  Forester's  enthusiastic 
views  of  life  and  politics,  the  elaborate 
spectacle  which  he  gets  up  on  the  day  of 
nomination,  and  the  free  fight  which  fol- 
lows are  recounted  with  extraordinary 
spirit.  Nor  is  the  least  of  the  attractions 
of  the  book  an  admirable,  drinking  song, 
superior  to  either  of  those  in  *'  Headlong 
Hall,"  though  perhaps  better  known  to 
most  people  by  certain  Thackerayao  rem- 
iniscences of  it  than  in  itself:  — 

Thb  Ghostts. 

In  life  three  ghostly  friars  were  we. 

And  now  three  friendly  ghosts  we  be. 

Around  our  shadowy  table  placed, 

The  spectral  bowl  before  us  floats : 

With  wine  that  none  but  ghosts  can  taste 

We  wash  our  unsubstantial  throats. 

Three  merry  ghosts — three  merry  ghosts — 

three  merry  ghosts  are  we  : 
Let  the  ocean  be' port  and  we'll  think  it  good 

sport 
To  be  laid  in  that  Red  Sea. 

With  songs  that  jovial  spectres  chaunt. 

Our  old  refectory  still  we  haunt. 

The  traveller  hears  our  midnight  mirth : 

"  Oh  list,"  he  cries,  •*  the  haunted  choir  t 

The  merriest  ghost  that  walks  the  earth 

Is  now  the  ghost  of  a  ghostly  friar." 

Three  merry  ghosts — three  merry  ghosts  — 

three  merry  ghosts  are  we  : 
Let  the  ocean  be  port  and  we'll  think  it  good 

sport 
To  be  laid  in  that  Red  Sea. 
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Id  the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of 
"MeliDcouri,"  which  Peacock  wrote 
Dearly  thirty  years  later,  aod  which  con- 
tains a  sort  of  promise  of  **  Gryll  Grange," 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  dissatisfaction  on 
the  author's  part  with  the  plan  of  the 
earlier  t>ook ;  but  in  his  next,  which  came 
quickly,  he  changed  that  plan  very  decid- 
edly. "  Nightmare  Abbey  "  is  the  short- 
est, as  *'  Melincourt "  is  the  longest,  of 
bis  tales ;  and  as  "  Melincourt  **  is  the 
most  unequal  and  the  most  clogged  with 
heavy  matter,  so  **  Nightmare  Abbey " 
contains  the  most  unbroken  tissue  of  far- 
cical, though  not  in  the  least  coarsely 
farcical,  incidents  and  conversations.  The 
misanthropic  Scythrop  (whose  habit  of 
Madeira-drinking  has  made  some  exceed- 
ingly literal  people  sure  that  he  really 
could  not  be  intended  for  the  water-drink* 
ing  Shelley);  his  still  gloomier  father,  Mr. 
dowry  ;  bis  intricate  entanglements  with 
the  lovely  Marionetta  and  the  still  more 
beautiful  Celinda ;  his  fall  between  the 
two  stools  ;  his  resolve  to  commit  suicide  ; 
the  solution  of  that  awkward  resolve, — 
are  all  simply  delightful.  Extravagant  as 
the  thing  is,  its  brevity  and  the  throng  of 
incidents  and  jokes  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing \n  the  least  tedious.  The  pessimist- 
fatalist  Mr.  Toobad,  with  his  "  innumer- 
able proofs  of  the  temporary  supremacy 
of  the  devil,''  aod  his  catchword  **The 
devil  has  come  among  us  having  great 
wrath,"  appears  just  enough,  and  not  too 
much.  The  introduced  sketch  of  Byron 
as  Mr.  Cypress  would  be  the  least  happy 
thing  of  the  piece  if  it  did  not  give  occa- 
sion for  a  capital  serious  burlesque  of 
Byronic  verse,  the  lines,  **  There  is  a 
fever  of  the  spirit,"  which,  as  better  known 
than  most  of  Peacock's  verse,  need  not 
be  quoted.  Mr.  Flosky,  a  fresh  carica- 
ture of  Coleridge,  is  even  less  like  the 
original  than  Mr.  Mystic,  but  he  is  much 
more  like  a  human  being,  and  in  himself 
is  great  fun.  An  approach  to  a  more  char- 
itable view  of  the  clergy  is  discoverable  in 
the  curate  Mr.  Larynx,  who,  if  not  ex- 
tremely ghostly,  is  neither  a  sot  nor  a 
sloven.  But  the  quarrels  and  reconcilia- 
tions between  Scythrop  and  Marionetta, 
his  invincible  inability  to  make  up  his 
mind,  the  mysterious  advent  of  Marion- 
etta's  rival,  and  her  abode  in  hidden 
chambers,  the  alternate  sympathy  and  re- 
pulsion between  Scythrop  and  those  elder 
disciples  of  pessimism,  his  father  and  Mr. 
Toot)ad  —  all  the  contradictions  of  Shel- 
lev's  character,  in  short,  with  a  suspicion 
of  the  incidents  of  his  life  brought  into 
the   most  ludicrous  relief,  must  always 
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form  the  great  charm  of  the  book.  A 
tolerably  rapid  reader  may  get  through  it 
in  an  hour  or  so,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
more  delightful  hour's  reading  of  anything 
like  the  same  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, either  for  the  incidental  strokes  of 
wit  and  humor,  or  for  the  easy  mastery 
with  which  the  whole  is  hit  off.  It  con- 
tains, moreover,  another  drinkingcatch, 
'*  Seamen  three,"  which,  though  it  is,  like 
its  companion,  better  known  than  most 
of  Peacock's  songs,  may  perhaps  find  a. 
place :  — 

Seamen  three  I    What  men  be  ye  ? 

Gotham's  three  wise  men  we  be. 

Whither  in  your  bowl  so  free  ? 

To  rake  the  moon  from  out  the  sea* 

The  bowl  goes  trim,  the  moon  doth  shine, 

And  our  ballast  is  old  wine ; 

And  your  ballast  is  old  wine. 

Who  art  thou  so  fast  adrift 
I  am  he  they  call  Old  Care. 
Here  on  board  we  will  thee  lift. 
No  :  I  may  not  enter  there. 
Wherefore  so  ?    'Tis  Jove's  decree 
In  a  bowl  Care  may  not  be ; 
In  a  bowl  Care  may  not  be. 

Fear  ye  not  the  waves  that  roll  ? 

No :  in  charmM  bowl  we  swim. 

What  the  charm  that  floats  the  bowl  ? 

Water  may  not  pass  the  brim. 

The  bowl  goes  trim,  the  moon  doth  shine. 

And  our  ballast  is  old  wine  ; 

And  your  ballast  is  old  wine. 

A  third  song  sung  by  Marionetta,  **  Why 
are  thy  looks  so  blank.  Grey  Friar  ?  "  is  as 
good  in  another  way;  nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  said  Marionetta,  who 
has  been  thought  to  have  some  features 
of  the  luckless  Harriet  Sbelley,  is  Pea- 
cock's first  lifelike  study  of  a  girl,  and  one 
of  his  pleasantest. 

The  book  which  came  out  four  years 
after,  **  Maid  Marian,"  has,  I  believe,  been 
much  the  most  popular  and  the  best  known 
of  Peacock's  short  romances.  It  owed 
this  popularity,  in  great  part,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  altered  little 
in  the  well-known  and  delightful  old  story, 
and  has  not  added  very  much  to  its  facts, 
contenting  himself  with  illustrating  the 
whole  in  his  own  satirical  fashion.  But 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  '*  Maid  Marian  "  by  Planchd  and 
Bishop  as  an  operetta,  helped,  if  it  did  not 
make,  its  fame.  The  snatches  of  song 
through  the  novel  are  more  frequent  than 
in  any  other  of  the  books,  so  that  Mr. 
Planch^  must  have  had  but  little  trouble 
with  it.  Some  of  these  snatches  are 
among  Peacock's  best  verse,  such  as  the 
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famous  **  Bramble  Song,"  the  great  hit  of 
the  operetta,.the  equally  well-known  **  Oh, 
bold  Robin  Hood,"  and  the  charming 
snatch :  — 

For  the  tender  beech  and  the  sapling  oak, 

That  grow  by  the  shadowy  rill, 
You  may  cut  down  both  at  a  single  stroke, 

You  may  cut  down  which  you  will ; 

But  this  you  must  know,  that  as  long  as  they 
grow, 

Whatever  change  may  be, 
You  never  can  teach  either  oak  or  beech         , 

To  be  aught  but  a  greenwood  tree. 

This  snatch,  which,  in  its  mixture  of 
sentiment,  truth,  and  what  may  be  excusa- 
bly called  "  rollick,"  is  very  characteristic 
of  its  author,  and  is  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Brother  Michael,  practically  the  hero  of 
the  piece,  and  the  happiest  of  the  various 
workings  up  of  Friar  Tuck,  despite  his 
considerable  indebtedness  to  a  certain 
older  friar,  whom  we  must  not  call  **of 
the  funnels."  That  Peacock  was  a  Pan- 
ta^ruelist  to  the  heart's  core  is  evident  in 
all  his  work ;  but  his  following  of  Master 
Francis  is  nowhere  clearer  than  in  "  Maid 
Marian,"  and  it  no  doubt  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand why  those  who  cannot  relish 
Rabelais  should  look  askance  at  Peacock. 
For  the  rest  no  book  of  Peacock's  requires 
so  little  comment  as  this  charming  pas- 
toral, which  was  probably  little  less  in 
Thackeray's  mind  than  "Ivanhoe"  itself 
when  he  wrote  "  Rebecca  and  Rowena." 
The  author  draws  in  (it  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  say  drags  in)  some  of  his  stock 
satire  at  courts,  the  clergy,  the  landed 
gentry,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject  excludes  the  somewhat 
tedious  digressions  which  mar  "  Melin- 
court,"  and  which  once  or  twice  menace, 
though  they  never  actually  succeed  in 
spoiling,  the  unbroken  fun  of  *'  Nightmare 
Abbey." 

"The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin,"  which 
followed  after  an  interval  of  seven  years, 
is,  I  believe,  the  least  generally  popular 
of  Peacock's  works,  though  (not  at  all 
for  that  reason)  it  happens  to  be  my  own 
favorite.  The  most  curious  instance  of 
this  general  unpopularity  is  the  entire 
omission,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  any 
reference  to  it  in  any  of  the  popular  guide- 
books to  Wales.  One  piece  of  verse,  in- 
deed, the  "  War-song  of  Dinas  Vawr,"  a 
triumph  of  easy  verse  and  covert  sarcasm, 
has  had  some  vogue,  but  the  rest  is  only 
known  to  Peacockians.  The  abundance 
of  Welsh  lore  which,  at  any  rate  in  ap- 
pearance, it  contains,  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this;  though  the  transla- 


tions or  adaptations,  whether  faithful  or 
not,  are  the  best  literary  renderings  of 
Welsh  known  to  me.  Something  also, 
and  probably  more,  is  due  to  the  satura- 
tion of  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end 
with  Peacock's  driest  humor.  Not  only 
is  the  account  of  the  sapping  and  destrue* 
tion  of  the  embankment  of  Gwaelod  an 
open  and  continuous  satire  on  the  opposi- 
tion to  Reform,  but  the  whole  book  is 
written  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  "  Cao- 
dide"  —  a  spirit  and  manner  which  En- 
glishmen have  generally  been  readier  to 
relish,  when  they  relish  them  at  all,  in 
another  language  than  in  their  own.  The 
respectable  domestic  virtues  of  Elphin 
and  his  wife  Angharad,  the  blameless 
loves  of  Taliesin  and  the  princess  Melao- 
ghel,  hardly  serve  even  as  a  foil  to  the 
satiric  treatment  of  the  other  characters. 
The  careless  incompetence  of  the  poetical 
King  Gwythno,  the  coarser  vices  of  other 
Welsh  princes,  the  marital  toleration  or 
blindness  of  Arthur,  the  cynical  frankness 
of  the  robber  King  Melvas,  above  all,  the 
drunkenness  of  the  immortal  Seithenyo, 
give  the  humorist  themes  which  he  ca- 
resses with  inexhaustible  affection,  but  io 
a  manner  no  doubt  very  puzzling,  if  aot 
shocking,  to  matter-of-fact  readers.  Sei- 
thenyn,  the  drunken  prince  and  dyke-war- 
den, whose  carelessness  lets  in  the  ioQD- 
dation,  is  by  far  Peacock's  most  original 
creation  (for  Scythrop,  as  has  been  said« 
is  rather  a  humorous  distortion  of  the 
actual  than  a  creation).  His  complete 
self-satisfaction,  his  utter  fearlessness  of 
consequences,  his  ready  adaptation  to 
whatever  part,  be  it  prince  or  butler,  pre- 
sents itself  to  him,  and  above  all,  the 
splendid  topsy-turviness  of  his  fashion  of 
argument  make  Seitbenyn  one  of  the  hap- 
piest, if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  results 
of  whimsical  imagination  and  study  of 
human  nature.  **Tbey  have  not"  — 
says  the  somewhile  prince,  now  King 
Melvas's  butler,  when  Taliesin  discovers 
him  twenty  years  after  his  supposed  death 
—  "they  have  not  made  it  [his  death] 
known  to  me  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
that  one  can  only  know  the  truth.  For  if 
that  which  we  think  we  know  is  not  truths 
it  is  something  which  we  do  not  know. 
A  man  cannot  know  his  own  death.  For 
while  he  knows  anything  he  is  alive;  at 
least,  1  never  heard  of  a  dead  man  who 
knew  anvtbing,  or  pretended  to  know  any^ 
thing;  if  he  had  so  pretended  I  sboold 
have  told  him  to  his  face  that  he  was  no 
dead  roan."  How  nobly  consistent  is  this 
with  his  other  argument  in  the  days  of 
I  his  princedom  and  his  neglect  of  the  en- 
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baakment!  Elphio  has  just  reproached 
him  with  the  proverb,  "Wine  speaks  in 
the  silence  of  reason."  *'  I  am  very  sor- 
ry," said  Seithenyn,  "that  you  see  things 
in  a  wrong  light.  But  we  will  not  quar- 
rel, for  three  reasons:  first,  because  you 
are  the  son  of  the  king,  and  may  do  and 
say  what  you  please  without  any  one 
having  a  right  to  be  displeased ;  second, 
because  I  never  quarrel  with  a  guest, 
even  if  he  grows  riotous  in  bis  cups; 
third,  because  there  is  nothing  to  quarrel 
about.  And  perhaps  that  is  the  best  rea- 
son of  the  three;  or  rather  the  first  is  the 
best,  because  you  are  the  son  of  the  king; 
and  the  third  is  the  second,  that  is  the 
second  best,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
quarrel  about ;  and  the  second  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  because,  though  guests 
will  grow  riotous  in  their  cups  in  spite  of 
my  good  orderly  example,  God  forbid 
that  I  should  say  that  is  the  case  with 
you.  And  1  completely  agree  in  the  truth 
of  your  remark  that  reason  speaks  in  the 
silence  of  wine.*' 

**  Crotchet  Castle,"  the  last  but  one  of 
the  series,  which  was  published  two  years 
after  "  Elphin  "  and  nearly  thirty  before 
"Gryll  Grange,"  has  been  already  called 
the  best;  and  the  statement  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  description  already  given 
of  •* Nightmare  Abbey"  and  of  "Elphin." 
For  "  Nightmare  Abbey  "  is  chiefly  farce, 
and  "The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin"  is 
chiefly  sardonic  persiflage.  "Crotchet 
Castle  "  is  comedy  of  a  high  and  varied 
kind.  Peacock  has  returned  in  it  to  the 
machinery  of  a  country  house'  with  its 
visitors,  each  of  whom  is  more  or  less  of 
a  crotcheteer;  and  has  thrown  in  a  little 
romantic  interest  in  the  suit  of  a  certain 
uo moneyed  Captain  Fitzchrome  to  a  no 
ble  damsel  who  is  expected  to  marry 
money,  as  well  as  in  the  desertion  and 
subsequent  rescue  of  Susannah  Touch- 
andgo,  daughter  of  a  levanting  financier. 
The  charm  of  the  book,  however,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  its  predecessors, 
is  the  introduction  of  characters  neither 
ridiculous  nor  simply  good  in  the  persons 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Folliott  and  Lady  Cla- 
rinda  Bossnowl,  Fitzchrome's  beloved. 
"  Lady  Clarinda,"  says  the  captain,  when 
the  said  Lady  Clarioda  has  been  playing 
off  a  certain  not  unladylike  practical  joke 
on  him,  "is  a  very  pleasant  younj;  lady;  " 
and  most  assuredly  she  is,  a  young  lady 
(in  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  prose) 
of  the  tribe  of  Beatrice,  if  not  even  of 
Rosalind.  As  for  Dr.  Folliott,  the  author 
is  said  to  have  described  him  as  his  amends 
for  his  earlier  clerical  sketches,  and  the 


amends  are  ample.  A  stout  Tory,  a  fel- 
low of  infinite  jest,  a  lover  of  good  living, 
an  inveterate  paradoxer,  a  pitiless  exposer 
of  current  cants  and  fallacies,  and,  lastly, 
a  tall  man  of  his  hands.  Dr.  Folliott  is 
always  delightful,  whether  he  is  knocking 
down  thieves,  or  annihilating,  in  a  rather 
Johnsonian  manner,  the  economist,  Mr. 
McQuedy,  and  the  journalist,  Mr.  Eaves- 
drop, or  laying  down  the  law  as  to  the 
composition  of  breakfast  and  supper,  or 
using  strong  language  as  to  "the  learned 
friend  "  (Brougham),  or  bringing  out,  part- 
ly by  opposition  and  partly  by  irony,  the 
follies  of  the  transcendentalists,  the  fops, 
the  doctrinaires,  and  the  'medievalists  of 
the  party.  The  book,  moreover,  contains 
the  last  and  not  the  least  of  Peacock's 
admirable  drinking-songs :  — 

If  I  drink  water  while  this  doth  last, 

May  I  never  again  drink  wine  ; 
For  how  can  a  man,  in  his  life  of  a  span, 

Do  anything  better  than  dine  ? 
We'll  dine  and  drink,  and  say  if  we  think 

That  anything  better  can  be ; 
And  when  we  have  dined,  wish  all  mankind 

May  dine  as  well  as  we. 

And  though  a  good  wish  will  fill  no  dish, 

And  brim  no  cup  with  sack, 
Yet  thoughts  will  spring  as  the  glasses  ring 

To  illume  our  studious  track. 
O'er   the    brilliant    dreams   of    our    hopeful 
schemes 

The  light  of  the  flask  shall  shine ; 
And  we'll  sit  till  day,  but  we'll  find  the  way 

To  drench  the  world  with  wine. 

The  song  is  good  in  itself,  but  it  is  even 
more  interesting  as  being  the  last  product 
of  Peacock's  Anacreontic  vein.  Almost 
a  generation  passed  before  the  appear- 
ance of  his  next  and  last  novel,  and  though 
there  is  plenty  of  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing in  "  Gryll  Grange,"  the  old  fine  rap- 
ture had  disappeared  in  society  mean- 
while, and  Peacock  obediently  took  note 
of  the  disappearance.  It  is  considered,  I 
believe,  a  mark. of  barbarian  tastes  to  la- 
ment the  change.  But  1  am  not  certain 
that  the  age  of  Apollinaris  and  lectures 
has  yet  produced  anything  that  can  vie  as 
literature  with  the  products  of  the  ages  of 
wine  and  song. 

"Gryll  Grange"  however,  in  no  way 
deserves  the  name  of  a  dry  stick.  It  is, 
next  to  "  Melincourt,"  the  longest  of  Pea- 
cock's novels,  and  it  is  entirely  free  from 
the  drawbacks  of  the  forty-years-older 
book.  Mr.  Falconer,  the  hero,  who  lives 
in  a  tower  alone  with  seven  lovely  and 
discreet  foster-sisters,  has  some  resem- 
blances to  Mr.  Forester,  but  he  is  much 
less  of  a  prig.    The  life  and  the  conver- 
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satioo  bear,  instead  of  the  marks  of  a 
youD^  maD*s  writing,  the  marks  of  the 
writing  of  one  who  has  seen  the  manners 
and  cities  of  many  other  men,  and  the 
personages  throughout  are  singularly  life- 
like. The  loves  of  the  second  hero  and 
heroine,  Lord  Curryfin  and  Miss  Niphet, 
are  much  more  interesting  than  their 
names  would  suggest.  And  the  most  lo- 
quacious person  of  the  book,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Opimian,  if  he  is  somewhat  less  racy 
than  Dr.  Folliott,  is  not  less  agreeable. 
One  main  charm  of  the  novel  lies  in  its 
vigorous  criticism  of  modern  society  in 
phases  which  have  not  yet  passed  away. 
**  Progress "  is  attacked  with  curious  ar- 
dor; and  the  battle  between  literature  and 
science,  which  nowadays  even  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  wages  but  as  one  cauponans 
bellum^  is  fought  with  a  vigor  that  is  a 
joy  to  see.  It  would  be  rather  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  Peacock,  in  planning 
the  central  incident  of  the  play  (an  **  Ar 
istophanic  comedy,'*  satirizing  modern 
wavs),  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  Man- 
sers delightful  parody  of  the  "Clouds.** 
But  "  Phrontisterion ''  has  never  been 
widely  known  out  of  Oxford,  and  the  bear- 
ing of  Peacock's  own  performance  is 
rather  social  than  political.  Not  the  least 
noteworthy  thing  in  the  book  is  the  prac- 
tical apology  which  is  made  in  it  to  Scotch- 
men and  political  economists  (two  classes 
whom  Peacock  had  earlier  persecuted  in 
the  personage  of  Mr.  McBorrowdale,  a 
candid  friend  of  Liberalism,  who  is  ex- 
tremely refreshing);  and  besides  the 
Aristophanic  comedy,  "  Gryll  Grange  " 
contains  some  of  Peacock's  most  delight- 
ful verse,  notably  the  really  exquisite 
stanzas  on  *'  Love  and  Age." 

The  book  is  the  more  valuable  because 
of  the  material  it  supplies  in  this  and 
other  places  for  rebutting  the  charges 
that  Peacock  was  a  mere  Epicurean,  or  a 
mere  carper.  I  ndependently  of  the  verses 
just  named,  and  the  hardly  less  perfect 
**  Death  of  Philemon,*'  the  prose  conver- 
sation shows  how  delicately  and  with  how 
much  feeling  he  could  think  oo  those 
points  of  life  where  satire  and  jollification 
are  out  of  place.  For  the  purely  modern 
roan,  indeed,  it  might  be  well  to  bej^in  the 
reading  of  Peacock  with  "  Gryll  Grange," 
in  order  that  he  may  not  be  set  out  of  har- 
mony with  his  author  by  the  robuster  but 
less  familiar  tones,  as  well  as  by  the  rawer 
though  not  less  vigorous  workmanship  of 
"  Headlong  Hall"  and  its  immediate  suc- 
cessors. The  happy  mean  between  the 
heart  on  the  sleeve  and  the  absence  of 


heart  has  scarcely  been  better  Bhown 
than  in  this  latest  novel. 

I  have  no  space  here  to  go  through  the 
miscellaneous  work  which  completes  Pea- 
cock's literary  baggage.  His  regular 
poems,  all  early,  are  very  much  better  than 
the  work  of  many  men  who  have  won  a 
place  among  British  poets.  His  criticism, 
though  not  great  in  amount,  is  good ;  and 
he  is  especially  happy  in  the  kind  of  mis- 
cellaneous trifle  (such  as  his  trilingual 
poem  on  a  whitebait  dinner),  which  is 
generally  thought  appropriate  to  **  univer- 
sity wits."  But  the  characteristics  of 
these  miscellanies  are  not  very  different 
from  the  characteristics  of  his  prose  fic- 
tion, and  for  purposes  of  discussion  may 
be  included  with  them. 

Lord  Houghton  has  defined  and  ex- 
plained Peacock's  literary  idiosyncrasy 
as  that  of  a  man  of  the  eighteenth  century 
belated  and  strayed  in  the  nineteenth. 
It  is  always  easy  to  improve  on  a  given 
pattern,  but  I  certainly  think  that  this 
definition  of  Lord  Houghton's  (which,  it 
should  be  said,  is  not  given  in  his  own 
words)  needs  a  little  improvement.  For 
the  differences  which  strike  us  in  Peacock 

—  the  easy  joviality,  the  satirical  view  of 
life,  the  contempt  of  formulas  and  of 
science — though  they  certainly  distin- 
guish many  chief  literary  men  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  from  most  chief  literary 
men  of  the  nineteenth,  are  not  specially 
characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century 
itself.  They  are  found  in  the  seventeenth, 
in  the  Renaissance,  in  classical  antiquity 

—  wherever,  in  short,  the  art  of  letters  and 
the  art  of  life  have  had  comparatively  free 
play.  The  chief  differentia  of  Peacock  is 
a  differentia  common  among  men  of  let- 
ters ;  that  is  to  say,  among  men  of  letters 
who  are  accustomed  to  society,  who  take 
no  sacerdotal  or  **  singing  robe  *'  view  of 
literature,  who  appreciate  the  distioctioo 
which  literary  cultivation  gives  them  over 
the  "herd  of  mankind,"  but  who  by  no 
means  take  that  distinction  too  seriously. 
Aristophanes,  Horace,  Lucian,  Rabelais, 
Montaigne,  Saint  Evremond,  these  are  all 
Peacocx's  literary  ancestors,  each,  of 
course,  with  his  own  difference  in  espe* 
cial  and  in  addition.  Aristophanes  was 
more  of  a  politician  and  a  patriot,  Luciao 
more  of  a  freethinker,  Horace  more  of  a 
simple  pococurante,  Rabelais  may  have 
had  A  little  inclination  to  science  itselt(be 
would  soon  have  found  it  out  if  be  bad 
lived  a  little  later),  Montaigne  may  have 
been  more  of  a  pure  egotist.  Saint  Evre- 
mond more  of  a  man  of  society,  and  of  the 
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verse  and  prose  of  society.  But  they 
all  had  the  same  ethos^  the  same  love  of 
letters  as  letters,  the  same  contempt  of 
mere  progress  as  pro;;ress,  the  same  rel* 
ish  for  the  simpler  and  more  human  pleas- 
ures, the  same  good-fellowship,  the  same 
tendency  to  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of 
life's  riddles  by  what  has  been  called  the 
humor  gate,  the  same  irreconcilable  ha* 
tred  of  stupidity  and  vulgarity  and  cant. 
The  eighteenth  century  has,  no  doubt, 
had  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  spe- 
cial flourishing  time  of  this  mental  state 
urged  by  many  others  besides  Lord 
Houghton;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  claim 
can  be  sustained,  at  any  rate  to  the  det- 
riment of  other  times,  and  the  men  of 
other  times.  That  century  took  itself  too 
seriously  —  a  fault  fatal  to  the  claim  at 
once,  indeed,  the  truth  is  that  while  this 
attitude  has  in  some  periods  been  very 
rare,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  peculiar, 
still  less  the  universal,  characteristic  of 
any  period.  It  is  a  personal  not  a  peri- 
odic distinction ;  and  there  are  persons 
who  might  make  out  a  fair  claim  to  it  even 
10  the  depths  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

However  this  may  be.  Peacock  certainly 
held  the  theory  of  those  who  take  life 
easily,  who  do  not  love  anything  very 
much  except  old  books,  old  wine,  and  a 
few  other  things,  not  all  of  which  perhaps 
oeed  be  old,  who  are  rather  inclined  to 
see  the  folly  of  it  than  the  pity  of  it,  and 
who  have  an  invincible  tendency,  if  they 
tilt  at  anything  at  all,  to  tilt  at  the  prevail- 
ing cants  and  arrogances  of  the  time. 
These  cants  and  arrogances  of  course 
vary.  The  position  occupied  by  monkery 
at  one  time  may  be  occupied  by  physical 
science  at  another ;  and  a  belief  in  graven 
images  may  supply  in  the  third  century 
the  target,  which  is  supplied  by  a  belief 
in  the  supreme  wisdom  of  majorities  in 
the  nineteenth.  But  the  general  princi- 
ples —  the  cult  of  the  muses  and  the  graces 
for  their  own  sake,  and  the  practice  of 
satiric  archery  set  the  follies  of  the  day  — 
appear  in  all  the  elect  of  this  particular 
election,  and  they  certainly  appear  in  Pea- 
cock. The  results  no  doubt  are  distaste- 
ful, not  to  say  shocking,  to  some  excellent 
people.  It  is  impossible  to  avo'd  a  slight 
chuckle  when  one  thinks  of  the  horror 
with  which  some  such  people  must  read 
Peacock's  calm  statement,  repeated  I 
think  more  than  once,  that  one  of  his 
most  perfect  heroes  ''found,  as  he  had 
often  found  before,  that  the  more  his  mind 
was  troubled  the  more  madeira  he  could 
drink  without  disordering  his  head.*'     I 


have  no  doubt  that  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  if  it  knew  this  dreadful  sentence 
(but  probably  the  study  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  is  not  much  in  Pea- 
cock), would  like  to  burn  all  the  copies 
of  *'  Gryll  Grange  "  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Berry,  and  make  the  reprinting  of  it  a 
misdemeanor,  if  not  a  felony.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son,  or  to  be  a  believer  in  education,  or  in 
telegraphs,  or  in  majorities,  in  order  to 
feel  the  repulsion  which  some  people 
evidently  feel  for  the  Peacockian  treat- 
ment. With  one  sense  absent  and  another 
strongly  present  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  like  him.  The  present  sense  is 
that  which  has  been  rather  grandiosely 
called  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  in 
literature.  The  absent  sense  is  that 
sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  sense,  called  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  about  this  there  is 
no  arguing.  Those  who  have  it,  instead 
of  being  quietly  and  humbly  thankful,  are 
perhaps  a  little  too  apt  to  celebrate  their 
joy  in  the  face  of  the  afflicted  ones  who 
have  it  not ;  the  afflicted  ones,  who  have 
it  not,  only  follow  a  general  law  in  pro- 
testing that  the  sense  of  humor  is  a  very 
worthless  thing,  if  not  a  complete  hum- 
bug. But  there  are  others  of  whom  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  they  have  no 
sense  of  humor,  and  yet  who  cannot  place 
themselves  at  the  Peacockian  point  of 
view,  or  at  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
like  Peacock.  His  humor  is  not  their 
humor;  his  wit  not  their  wit.  Like  one 
of  his  own  characters  (who  did  not  show 
his  usual  wisdom  in  the  remark),  they 
**  must  take  pleasure  in  the  thing  repre- 
sented before  they  can  take  pleasure  in 
the  representation."  And  in  the  things 
that  Peacock  represents  they  do  not  take 
pleasure.  That  gentlemen  should  drink  a 
great  deal  of  burgundy  and  sing  songs 
during  the  process  appears  to  them  at  the 
best  childish,  at  the  worst  horribly  wrong. 
The  prince-butler  Seithenyn  is  a  reprobate 
old  man,  who  was  unfaithful  to  his  trust 
and  shamelessly  given  to  sensual  indul- 
gence. Dr.  Folliott,  as  a  parish  priest, 
should  not  have  drunk  so  much  wine ;  and 
it  would  have  been  much  more  satisfac- 
tory to  hear  more  of  Dr.  Opimian's  ser- 
mons and  district  visiting  and  less  of  his 
dinners  with  Squire  Gryll  and  Mr.  Fal- 
coner. Peacock's  irony  on  social  and 
political  arrangements  is  all  sterile,  all 
destructive,  and  the  sentiment  that  *'most 
opinions  that  have  anything  to  be  said  for 
them  are  about  two  thousand  years  old  " 
is  a  libel  on  mankind.  They  feel,  in  shorty 
for  Peacock  the  animosity  mingled  with 
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contempt  which  the  late  M.  Amiel  felt  for 
"clever  mockers." 

It  is  probably  useless  to  argue  with  any 
sach.  It  might,  indeed,  be  urged  in  all 
seriousness  that  the  Peacoclcian  attitude  is 
not  in  the  least  identical  with  the  Mepbis- 
tophelian ;  that  it  is  based  simply  on  the 
very  sober  and  arguable  ground  that  hu- 
man nature  is  always  very  much  the  same, 
liable  to  the  same  delusions  and  the  same 
weaknesses;  and  that  the  oldest  things 
are  likely  to  be  best,  not  for  any  intrinsic 
or  mystical  virtue  of  antiquity,  but  because 
they  have  had  most  time  to  be  found  out 
in,  and  have  not  been  found  out.  It  may 
further  be  argued,  as  it  has  often  been 
argued  before,  that  the  use  of  ridicule  as 
a  general  criterion  can  do  no  harm,  and 
may  do  much  good.  If  the  thing  ridiculed 
be  of  God,  it  will  stand ;  if  it  be  not,  the 
sooner  it  is  laughed  oQ  the  face  of  the 
earth  the  better.  But  there  is  probably 
little  good  in  urging  all  this.  Just  as  a 
lover  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  dramatists 
must  recognize  at  once  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to  argue  Lord 
Coleridge  out  of  the  idea  that  Aristoph- 
anes, though  a  genius,  was  vulgar  and 
base  of  soul,  so  to  go  a  good  deal  lower  in 
the  scale  of  years,  and  somewhat  lower  in 
the  scale  of  genius,  everybody  who  re* 
joices  in  the  author  of  **  Aristophanes  in 
London  "  must  see  that  he  has  no  chance 
of  converting  Mrs.  Oliphant,  or  any  other 
person  who  does  not  like  Peacock.  The 
middle  term  is  not  present,  the  disputants 
do  not  in  fact  use  the  same  language. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  recommend  this 
particular  pleasure  to  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  being  pleased  by  it,  of  whom  there 
are  beyond  doubt  a  great  number  to  whom 
it  is  pleasure  yet  untried. 

It  is  well  to  go  about  enjoying  it  with  a 
certain  caution.  The  reader  must  not  ex- 
pect always  to  agree  with  Peacock,  who 
not  only  did  not  always  agree  with  himself, 
but  was  also  a  man  of  almost  ludicrously 
strong  prejudices.  He  hated  paper  money ; 
whereas  the  only  feeling  that  most  of  us 
have  on  that  subject  is  that  we  have  not 
always  as  much  of  it  as  we  should  like. 
He  hated  Scotchmen,  and  there  are  many 
of  his  readers  who  without  any  claim  to 
Scotch  blood,  but  knowing  the  place  and 
the  people,  will  say,  — 

That  better  wine  and  better  men 
We  shall  not  meet  in  May, 

or  for  the  matter  of  that  in  any  other 
month.  Partly  because  he  hated  Scotch- 
men, and  partly  because  in  his  earlier 
days  Sir  Walter  was  a  pillar  of  Toryism, 


he  hated  Scott,  and  has  been  guilty  not 
merely  of  an  absurd  and  no  doubt  partly 
humorous  comparison  of  the  Waverley 
novels  to  pantomimes,  but  of  more  definite 
criticisms  which  will  bear  the  test  of  ex- 
amination  as  badly.  His  strictures  oo  a 
famous  verse  of  **The  Dream  of  Fair 
Women"  are  indefensible,  though  there 
is  perhaps  more  to  be  said  for  the  accom- 
panying jibe  at  Sir  John  Millais's  endeavor 
to  carry  out  the  description  of  Cleopatra 
in  black  (chiefly  black)  and  white.  The 
reader  of  Peacock  must  never  mind  his 
author  trampling  on  his,  the  reader's,  fa- 
vorite corns;  or  rather  he  must  lay  his 
account  with  the  agreeable  certainty  that 
Peacock  will  shortly  afterwards  trample 
OQ  other  corns  which  are  not  at  all  his 
favorites.  For  my  part  I  am  quite  willio^ 
to  accept  these  conditions.  And  1  do  not 
find  that  my  admiration  for  Coleridge,  or 
my  sympathy  with  those  who  opposed  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  or  my  inclination  to  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  Oxford  is  only  a  place 
of  **  unused  libraries  and  unread  books," 
make  me  like  Peacock  one  whit  the  less. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  game,  and  those  who 
play  the  game  must  put  up  with  its  laws. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  any 
rate  in  his  later  and  best  books  Peacock 
never  wholly  "  took  a  side."  He  has  al- 
ways provided  some  personage  or  other 
who  reduces  all  the  whimsies  and  prej- 
udices of  his  characters,  even  tncludiog 
his  own,  under  a  kind  of  dry  light.  Such 
is  Lady  Clarinda,  who  regards  all  the 
crocheteers  of  Crotchet  Castle  with  the 
same  benevolent  amusement;  such  Mr. 
McBorrowdale,  who,  when  he  is  requested 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  superiority  or 
inferiority  of  Greek  harmony  and  perspec- 
tive to  modern,  replies,  "  I  think  ye  may 
just  buz  that  bottle  before  you."  (Alas, 
to  think  that  if  a  man  used  the  word 
"  buz "  nowadays  some  wiseacre  would 
accuse  him  of  vulgarity  or  of  false  En- 
glish 1)  The  general  criticism  in  his  work 
is  always  sane  and  vigorous,  even  though 
there  may  be  flaws  in  the  particular  ceD- 
sures;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  even  in 
his  utterances  of  most  flagrant  prejudice 
anything  really  illiberal  can  be  found. 
He  had  read  much  too  widely  and  with 
too  much  discrimination  for  that.  His 
reading  had  been  corrected  by  too  moch 
of  the  cheerful  give-and-take  of  social  dis- 
cussion, his  dry  light  was  softened  and 
colored  by  too  frequent  rainbows,  the 
Apollonian  rays  being  reflected  on  Bac- 
chic dew.  Anything  that  might  otherwise 
seem  hard  and  harsh  in  Peacock's  perpet- 
ual ridicule  is  softened  and  mellowed  by 
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this  pervading  good-fellowship  which,  as 
it  is  never  pushed  to  the  somewhat  extrav- 
agant limits  of  Wilson,  so  it  distinguishes 
Peacock  himself  from  the  authors  to  whom 
in  pure  style  he  is  most  akin  and  to  whom 
Lord  Houghton  has  already  compaied  him 
—  the  French  tale-tellers  from  Anthony 
Hamilton  to  Voltaire.  In  these,  perfect 
as  their  form  often  is,  there  is  constantly 
a  slight  want  of  geniality,  a  perpetual  clat- 
ter and  glitter  of  intellectual  rapier  and 
dagger  which  sometimes  becomes  rather 
irritating  and  teasing  to  ear  and  eye. 
Even  the  objects  of  Peacock's  severest 
sarcasm,  his  Galls  and  Vamps  and  Eaves- 
drops, are  allowed  to  join  in  the  choruses 
and  the  bumpers  of  his  easy-going  sym- 
posia. The  sole  nexus  is  not  cash  pay- 
ment but  something  much  more  agreeable, 
and  it  is  allowed  that  even  Mr.  Mystic 
had  **some  super  -  excellent  madeira." 
Yet  how  far  the  wine  is  from  getting 
above  the  wit  in  these  merry  books  is  not 
likely  to  escape  even  the  roost  unsympa- 
thetic reader.  The  mark  may  be  selected 
recklessly  or  unjustly,  but  the  arrows  al- 
ways fly  straight  to  it. 

Peacock,  in  short,  has  eminently  that 
quality  of  literature  which  may  be  called 
recreation.  It  may  be  that  he  is  not  ex- 
traordinarily instructive,  though  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  quaint  and  not  despicable 
erudition  wrapped  up  in  his  apparently 
careless  pages.  It  may  be  that  he  does 
not  prove  much ;  that  he  has,  in  fact,  very 
little  concern  to  prove  anything.  But  in 
one  of  the  only  two  modes  o£  refreshment 
and  distraction  possible  in  literature,  he  is 
a  very  great  master.  The  first  of  these 
modes  is  that  of  creation  —  that  in  which 
the  writer  spirits  his  readers  away  into 
some  scene  and  manner  of  life  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  with  which  they  are  ofdi- 
oarily  conversant.  With  this  Peacock, 
even  in  his  professed  poetical  work,  has 
not  very  much  to  do;  and  in  his  novels, 
even  in  '*Maid  Marian,"  he  hardly  at- 
tempts it.  The  other  is  the  mode  of 
satirical  presentment  of  well-known  and 
familiar  things,  and  this  is  all  his  own. 
Even  his  remotest  subjects  are  near 
enough  to  be  in  a  manner  familiar,  and 
'*Gryll  Grange,"  with  a  few  insignificant 
changes  of  names  and  current  follies, 
might  have  been  written  yesterday.  He 
is,  therefore,  not  likely  for  a  long  time  to 
lose  the  freshness  and  point  which,  at  any 
rate  for  the  ordinary  reader,  are  required 
in  satirical  handlings  of  ordinary  life ; 
while  his  purely  literary  merits,  his  grasp 
of  the  perennial  follies  and  characters  of 
humanity,  of  the  ludicrum  humani  gen^ 


^j  which  never  varies  much  in  substance 
under  its  ever-varying  dress,  are  such  as 
to  assure  him  life  even  after  the  imme- 
diate peculiarities  which  he  satirized  have 
become,  or  have  even  ceased  to  be,  history. 

George  Saintsbury. 


From  Belgravia. 
DESMOND'S  DESTINY. 

The  story  I  am  about  to  relate  will  not 
take  very  long  in  the  telling,  it  being  my 
intention  here,  as  in  all  the  affairs  of  my 
life,  to  confine  myself,  as  nearly  as  I  can, 
to  a  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  fact. 
A  man  who  has  passed  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  the  army  has  not  had  very  much 
of  a  (bance,  even  if  he  had  the  inclination, 
to  cultivate  a  faculty  for  imagination.  / 
never  had  either  chance  or  inclination  that 
way,  myself.  Thus  1  must  of  necessity 
keep  closely  to  the  facts,  simply  because 
I  am  utterly  incapable  of  doing  otherwise, 
and  because  if  I  had  not  the  facts  clearly 
before  me  I  could  not  tell  the  story.  I 
don't  know  how  the  circumstances  I  am 
now  to  deal  with  may  affect  the  reader.  I 
know  bow  they  affected  me,  and  I  know 
that  the  memory  of  them  will  remain  with 
me  until  I  die. 

My  name  is  Charles  West.  I  am  a 
retired  sergeant  of  dragoons,  and  was 
seventy-five  last  birthday.  One  evening 
in  the  spring  of '34  I  was  walking  London 
streets,  seedy,  hungry,  and  without  a 
penny  piece  in  my  pocket.  My  story  is 
one  you  have  heard  hundreds  of  times  be- 
fore. The  only  son  of  a  rich  north-coun- 
try farmer,  I  had  inherited  his  fortune 
before  I  was  twenty.  In  less  than  two 
years  1  was,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  walk- 
ing the  London  streets  without  a  penny. 
The  descent  was  very  smooth  and  easy 
while  it  lasted.  I  aon't  think  I  quite 
realized  how  smooth  and  easy  it  was  until 
I  found  myself  on  the  ground  at  the  bot- 
tom. Once  there,  I  got  on  as  well  as 
any  man  might  be  expected  to  do  who  had 
never  been  taught  to  earn  his  bread,  and 
who  knew  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
about  any  occupation  under  the  sun. 
Well,  on  this  particular  evening,  I  re- 
member, the  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents, 
and  what  with  that,  and  the  March  wind, 
and  the  empty  pockets,  and  the  gnawing 
pangs  within,  I  think  I  really  woke  up  for 
the  first  time  to  the  utter  hopelessness 
and  misery  of  my  position.  When  I 
look  back  sometimes  and  remember  the 
thoughts  that  came  over  me  that  night,  I 
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burn  with  shame  aod  anger.  Be  more 
charitable  to  me,  if  you  please,  than  I  can 
be  to  myself,  and  allow  for  roy  beinj;  only 
twenty-two.  This,  you  see,  was  my  first 
experience  of  adversity.  As  I  walked 
across  Waterloo  Bridge  that  night,  I  don't 
know  what  it  was  that  kept  me  from  mak- 
ing an  end  of  it.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
memory  of  my  mother,  whom  I  had  lost 
while  I  was  yet  a  child;  perhaps  the 
thought  of  the  poor  little  sweetheart  I  had 
left  far  away  in  the  north,  and  whom  I 
had  forgotten  so  long.  Certain  it  is  that 
after  one  momentary,  hesitating  look  at 
the  water,  black,  grim,  and  murky,  I 
turned  and  ran  off  that  bridge  as  though 
an  avenging  spirit  had  been  behind  me, 
never  stopping  to  take  breath  until  I  was 
half-way  down  the  Strand.  Then  in  a 
dazed,  dreamy,  sleepy  sort  of  way  I  walked 
on,  and  on,  and  on,  never  knowing,  never 
caring  whither  I  went  away  from  the 
nameless  horror  that  still  dogged  my 
steps.  All  at  once  I  was  awakened,  as  it 
were,  by  a  voice  calling  to  me  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

I  lifted  my  head  and  looked  about  me. 
I  had  turned  into  a  street  of  private 
houses,  a  street  which  I  well  knew  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  lodging-letting  interest. 
A  gentleman  was  hailing  me  from  the 
other  side  of  the  way.  I  crossed  to  him. 
He  was  a  tall,  handsome,  military-looking 
man,  in  appearance  a  few  years  older  than 
myself.  I  suppose  roy  aspect  was  suffi- 
ciently woebegone  and  miserable  to  make 
him  think  1  should  be  glad  of  a  job,  for 
without  any  ado  he  put  a  letter  into  my 
hand,  at  the  same  time  saying,  '*  Take  this 
letter  to  the  address  on  the  envelope. 
Here  are  five  shillings.  Bring  the  answer 
to  me  here  within  an  hour,  and  I  will  give 
you  five  shillings  more.**  Then,  without  so 
much  as  another  look  at  me,  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  walked  smartly  away.  The 
letter  he  had  given  me  was  addressed  to 
a  lady,  and  the  house  I  had  to  take  it  to 
was  situated  in  the  district  of  Chelsea. 
Clearly,  if  I  was  to  earn  the  extra  five 
shillings  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  Without 
another  moment's  delay,  I  set  off  as  fast 
as  my  legs  would  carry  me.  As  I  went 
along  I  looked  again  at  the  address  on 
the  letter.  Although  the  lady's  name  bore 
the  married  title,  I  knew  enough  of  mili- 
tary men  and  of  the  women  living  in  that 
quarter  of  the  town  to  be  able  to  sum  up 
the  case  in  my  own  mind  at  once.  In 
less  than  twenty  minutes  I  had  arrived  at 
my  destination.  I  knocked  at  the  door 
and  gave  the  letter  to  the  maidservant 
who  answered  it.     While  1  was  standing 
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in  the  hall  awaiting  the  reply  a  sweet, 
low  voice  from  a  room  on  my  right  called 
to  me  to  come  in.  I  entered  the  room. 
A  lady  was  seated  by  the  table  writing, 
and  my  first  glance  at  her  told  me  that  my 
premises  had  been  wrong  —  utterly  and 
completely  wrong.  If  ever  I  saw  truth, 
purity,  and  innocence  in  this  life,  I  saw 
them  in  the  beautiful  face  that  looked  up 
at  me  then.  No  taint  of  the  town  had 
ever  rested  on  that  fair,  open  brow ;  had 
ever  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  glorious 
eyes  that  gazed  into  mine.  As  1  looked 
at  her  I  felt,  somehow,  that  if  1  saw  her 
years  hence  —  faded,  worn,  her  beauty 
gone,  her  eyes  dimmed,  I  should  know 
her  again  amongst  a  million  others.  I 
don't  know  why  it  was.  1  can't  account 
for  it.  I  don't  attempt  to  explain  it.  All 
I  know  is  this  —  it  was  one  of  those  faces 
which  bless  the  sight  but  seldom  in  a 
lifetime,  but  which,  once  seen,  can  never 
be  forgotten. 

The  lady  was  evidently  agitated.  Her 
eyes  sparkled  ;  her  cheeks  were  flushed ; 
her  lips  were  parted ;  traces  of  tears  were 
on  her  face. 

*'  Did  the  gentleman  who  gave  you  tbe 
letter  to  me  say  anything  —  anything 
else?"  she  began,  in  low,  hurried,  trena- 
ulous  tones,  as  she  nervously  sealed  the 
letter  she  had  been  writing. 

"  Nothing,  madam,  except  that  I  was  to 
bring  the  reply.** 

**  Here  it  is.  Are  you  quite  sure  he 
said  nothing  more?*'  she  asked,  as  she 
banded  me  the  note. 

"Quite!" 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  theo 
slowly  drew  forth  her  purse. 

**  \Vill  you  accept  some  small  acknowl* 
edgment  of  your  trouble  ?  "  she  said  tiro* 
idly,  holding  something  between  her  fin- 
gers. 

I  think  the  full  degradation  and  wretch- 
edness of  my  position  had  never  been 
fully  borne  in  upon  me  until  she  uttered 
those  words.  I  felt  my  cheeks  burn ;  a 
lump  rose  in  my  throat,  and  roy  eyes 
dimmed.  With  all  tbe  command  of  which 
I  was  capable  I  drew  myself  up,  bowed, 
and  turned  away. 

I  had  nearly  reached  the  hall  door  when 
a  light  footstep  following  after  caused  roe 
to  stop,  aod  a  hand  was  slipped  into  mine. 

"  Pray  forgive  me,"  she  said ;  "  1  did 
not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.  I  under- 
stand now.  You  have  been  unfortunate. 
I  wish  I  could  help  you  —  with  all  my 
heart  I  wish  I  could  help  you.  Say  you 
are  not  angry  with  me." 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  pleading.    Her 
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eyes,  brimfal  of  tears,  looked  at  me  with 
the  tender  pity  of  an  anjB^el. 

**  Thank  you,  madam,  and  God  bless 
you  for  your  kindness  to  a  poor  graceless 
fellow.  Yours  are  the  only  kind  words  I 
have  heard  for  many  a  long  day.*' 

That  was  ail  I  could  falter  out.  If  I 
had  stayed  another  moment  I  must  have 
broken  down.  To  save  myself  1  let  go 
her  hand  and  hurried  into  the  street. 

As  I  reached  the  pavement  some  metal- 
lic substance  clinked  down  the  steps  be- 
hind me,  and,  bouncing  on  to  the  kerb, 
disappeared  into  the  muddy  gutter. 

**  My  locket !  my  locket ! "  cried  the 
lady  in  affright.  "I've  dropped  it  out  of 
my  bosom.  Oh,  find  it  for  me !  For  mer- 
cy's sake  find  it  for  me." 

She  rushed  down  the  steps  into  the 
street  and  stood,  her  hands  clasped  to  her 
temples,  gazing  into  the  gutter  like  one 
distraught.  At  that  moment  a  gust  of 
wind  came  and  slammed  the  street  door 
to. 

**  If  you  will  kindly  step  into  the  house 
again,  I  will  do  my  best  for  you,"  I  an- 
swered, scarcely  able  to  repress  a  smile 
at  the  almost  childish  excitement  of  her 
manner. 

**  I  won't  stir  from  this  spot  until  that 
locket  is  found,"  she  returned  with  a  de- 
termined stamp  of  her  Httle  foot  upon  the 
pavement. 

Clearly  the  lady  had  a  temper  as  well 
as  a  will  of  her  own.  It  was  still  raining 
heavily.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  I 
took  off  my  coat 

**  What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 
she  asked  surprisedly. 

**  It's  raining.  1  can't  allow  you  to  get 
wet.  Besides,  I  can  search  better  with 
my  coat  off,"  I  replied,  putting  it  over  her 
shoulders  as  I  spoke. 

•♦  No,  no !  Don't  —  don't  do  that.  I'll 
go  into  the  house  this  minute  —  I'll  ^^" 

Before  she  could  say  another  word  I 
was  down  upon  my  knees  carefully  feeling 
along  the  gutter.  For  some  three  or  four 
minutes  I  searched  without  any  result. 
Then  at  a  little  distance  from  me  I  caught 
sight  of  some  glistening  thing  lying  dan- 
gerously near  the  edge  of  the  sewer  grat- 
ing. Darting  towards  it,  I  picked  it  up. 
It  was  the  lost  locket.  The  lady  gave  a 
little  scream  of  delight.  As  I  wiped  it  on 
my  handkerchief  before  handing  it  to  her, 
I  had  time  to  notice  the  design  —  plain 
gold,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  with  the 
words  **A  toi  toujours  "  engraved  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  inscription 
'*  C  to  M." 

*  Thank  you !    Thank  you,  with  all  my 
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heart ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  I  gave  it  back 
into  her  keeping.  She  pressed  the  trinket 
to  her  heart  and  kissed  it  passionately. 
Then,  suddenly  remembering  where  she 
was,  she  blushed  a  deep,  rosy  red,  and, 
composing  herself  with  a  visible  effort, 
replaced  the  locket  in  her  bosom. 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  service  you 
have  done  me;  I  can  never  forget  it,"  she 
said  simply.     I  bowed. 

"And  now  may  I  trouble  you  for  my 
coat?"  I  asked  drily. 

"  Oh,  of  course ! "  she  cried,  quickly 
pulling  it  off.  **  To  think  that  I  could  be 
so  thoughtless  and  selfish.  Put  it  on,  for 
Heaven  s  sake,  before  you  catch  your 
death." 

I  laughed  grimlv  in  reply. 

My  companion  looked  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment as  though  she  understood  my  laugh, 
and  guessed  what  was  in  it.  Then,  as  I 
turned  to  go  she  came  forward  again  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 

**  Has  it  come  to  thatt^^  she  said  softly. 
*' Cannot  /  help  —  won't  you  let  me  help 
you?" 

Again  the  lump  rose  in  my  throat  — 
again  my  eyes  dimmed;  this  time  with  a 
different  sensation. 

I  bent  and  kissed  her  hand  reverently, 
then  turned  and  hurried  away. 

I  had  crossed  the  road,  and  was  about 
to  turn  off  into  another  street,  when,  hap- 
pening to  look  behind,  I  saw  her  standing 
under  the  street  lamp  at  the  opposite  cor- 
ner, gazing  intently  after  me,  her  slight 
figure  seeming  almost  ethereal  in  its  fra- 
gility, her  fair  hair  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
Laughing,  she  waved  her  hand  and  disap- 
peared. 

When  I  reached  the  spot  where  I  had 
parted  from  my  principal,  I  found  him 
waiting  for  me.  I  was  well  within  the 
time.  Having  handed  him  the  reply,  I 
turned  to  go. 

"  Here  I  stop  a  moment,"  he  cried ; 
"take  the  money  I  promised  you." 

A  something  had  stirred  within  me  just 
then  —  I  don't  know  what,  but  I  know  I 
felt  that  if  it  had  been  five  thousand 
pounds  instead  of  five  shillings  I  could 
not  have  taken  it. 

*'I  cannot  accept  your  money,"  I  re- 
turned quietly. 

"  Why,  what  the  devil "  he  began 

in  an  angry  voice;  but  without  giving  him 
time  to  say  any  more  I  turned  and  walked 
away  from  him  as  hard  as  I  could.  As  I 
neared  the  Strand  I  looked  back  and  saw 
him  standing  where  I  had  left  him,  staring 
after  me  with  a  look  of  mingled  amaze- 
ment and  anger.    In  another  minute  I 
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was  lost  amid  the  tbroDg  of  the  world's 
thoroughfare. 

Presently  I  felt  a  heavv  slap  on  my 
shoulder,  and  a  loud  voice  hailing  me  by 
name. 

Wheeling  round  in  astonishment,  I  im- 
mediately recognized  an  old  acquaintance 
of  our  parts  —  Joe  Bradshaw,  whom  I  had 
first  known  as  a  lazy,  idle,  dissolute  fellow, 
never  doing  a  day's  work  out  of  gaol  —  a 
poacher,  a  fowl-stealer,  and  a  drunkard.  I 
remembered  his  enlisting  while  I  was  yet 
a  mere  lad,  and  seeing  him  marched  away 
from  the  village  one  morning  in  company 
with  two  or  three  others  —  all  of  them  in  a 
soddened,  heavy  state  of  beer  —  whipped 
along  like  a  drove  of  cattle  by  the  recruit- 
ing sergeant.  Whether  Joe  Bradshaw 
made  a  complete  transformation  of  him- 
self after  he  got  into  the  army,  whether 
the  vice  was  flogged  out  of  him,  or  whether 
he  reformed  of  his  own  accord,  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  about  three  years,  he  suddenly  reap- 
peared amongst  us,  a  smart,  strapping 
corporal  of  dragoons,  an  object  of  envy 
to  all  the  lads  in  the  village,  myself  in- 
cluded. I  rather  suspected  he  had  earned 
his  promotion  by  an  easy,  plausible, 
friendly  knack  he  had  of  ingratiating  him- 
self with  confiding  yokels,  the  which  had 
made  him  invaluable  as  a  recruiting  agent. 
At  all  events,  when  his  leave  expired  he 
had  not  gone  away  without  taking  some 
of  our  men  with  him ;  so  that,  as  he  now 
stood  before  me  with  three  stripes  instead 
of  two  glistenine  on  his  arm,  I  guessed 
he  had  obtained  his  sergeantcy  by  the 
same  means. 

"What  cheer,  Charlie,  ray  boy?"  he 
cried,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder  again. 
"Why,  who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you 
here  I  Not  but  that  I  should  have  known 
3*ou  anywhere.  What's  the  matter?  — 
down  on  your  luck,  eh?  —  don't  wonder 
—  look  devilish  seedy  — going  the  pace 
of  course  —  of  course.  Should  have 
known  you  anywhere,"  he  repeated,  half 
leading,  half  pushing  me  into  a  drinking- 
bar  as  be  spoke,  before  1  had  had  time  to 
speak  a  syllable  to  him.  "Fellows  of 
your  size  and  shape  ain't  to  be  met  with 
every  day  in  the  London  streets.  Thev 
don't  breed  many  of  our  sort  down  here," 
he  went  on,  as  he  called  for  the  liquor. 
"  Down  on  your  luck  I  Of  course,  /  should 
be  down  on  my  luck  if  /  was  a  fine,  strap- 
ping chap  like  you  roaming  about  London 
with  no  money,  no  wav  of  getting  it,  and 
a  glorious  life  —  the  life  of  a  king,  though 
I  say  it  —  to  be  mine  for  the  asking. 
Lord  bless  your  heart,  if  everybody  knew 
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what  a  life  ours  is,  there*d  be  nothing  but 
army,  army  all  over  the  shop.  All  the 
apprentices  —  all  the  counter-jumpers,  all 
the  shop-boys  in  London  would  want  to 
go  soldiering  until  the  women  were  left  to 
carry  on  the  trade  of  the  country  by  them- 
selves. And  that's  why  we  have  to  keep 
things  a  bit  dark,  yer  see,  so  as  we  can 
get  our  pick  of  the  best  men  -^  chaps  of 
your  sort,  for  instance." 

Once  fairly  launched  on  his  topic,  the 
rest  was  easy.  In  recruiting,  the  liquor 
helps  the  talk  and  the  talk  helps  the 
liquor.  Joe  Bradshaw's  object  was  to 
make  a  victim  of  me,  and  be  gained  it. 
In  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I 
emerged  from  those  vaults  a  full-blown 
recruit.  I  passed  one  wretched  night  in 
Knightsbridge  Barracks,  in  company  with 
about  a  dozen  more  shiftless  creatures  of 
the  same  sort  as  myself.  Next  morning 
saw  us  on  the  highroad  to  Exeter,  where 
our  regiment  was  stationed,  and  another 
two  days  saw  me  installed  in  my  new 
Quarters,  fairly  launched  into  the  grinding 
drudgery,  the  changeless  monotony  of  a 
private  soldier*s  existence. 

Twenty  years  slowly  dragged  them- 
selves by  in  this  way.  One  fact  is  worth 
mention.  We  changed  our  colonel  no 
less  than  five  times  during  those  twenty 
years.  That  is  a  thine  that  does  not  often 
happen  in  the  army,  I  can  tell  you.  The 
last  of  the  batch  was  Colonel  Spencer,  late 
major  in  the  Life  Guards,  who  joined  as 
towards  the  latter  end  of  '53.  This  colonel 
was  a  tall,  dark,  grave,  silent  man,  cold 
and  severe  in  demeanor,  a  thorough  mar- 
tinet,—  one  of  the  sort  that  are  feared 
but  not  liked.  He  knew  bis  business, 
however,  and  such  was  the  command  be 
gained  over  us  after  only  two  or  three 
months  that  I  believed  —  and  after  evenu 
proved  that  I  was  right  —  there  wasn*t  a 
man  in  the  regiment  who,  in  action,  would 
have  hesitated  to  go  into  the  hottest  cor- 
ner with  the  colonel  to  lead  him. 

For  the  rest  we  changed  about  from 
station  to  station,  and  that  was  all  we  did 
do.  This  narrative  does  not  deal  with 
my  own  adventures,  which  can  have  no 
interest  for  the  reader,  but  with  incidents 
with  which  I  was  brought  into  immediate 
contact.  1834  left  me  a  trooper,  1854 
found  me  a  sergeant,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  me.  Then  the  long  peace,  which  bad 
seemed  as  though  it  would  never  be 
broken,  came  with  startling  suddenness 
to  an  end.  As  you  all  know,  the  war  with 
Russia  —  in  which  I  am  proud  to  say  1 
took  my  part,  as  those  medals  in  the  case 
over  there  will  testify  —  commenced  in 
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that  year,  and  thousands,  anxious  for  a 
chance  of  ^[lory  and  prize  money,  came 
flocking  in  from  all  parts. 

Among  the  men  that  were  drafted  into 
our  regiment  from  the  headquarters  in 
London  there  was  one  who  attracted  my 
atientton  rather  more  particularly  than 
the  rest  of  them.  In  the  course  of  my 
bufiEetiogs  round  the  world  I  had  learned 
to  tell  a  gentleman  when  I  saw  one,  and 
that  was  what  I  put  Arthur  Desmond 
down  to  be  directly  I  set  eyes  upon  him 
among  a  crowd  of  other  recruits,  in  spite 
of  his  dissipated,  debauched  look  —  in 
spite  of  the  rags  he  wore.  Arthur  Des- 
mond was  the  name  he  gave.  Whether 
that  was  his  real  name  or  not  I  never 
knew.  Somehow  I  took  to  him  from 
the  first,  and  as  he  was  placed  in  our 
troop  I  tried  to  make  things  as  easy  for 
bim  as  I  could.  He  soon  showed  his 
recognition  of  the  little  I  could  do,  and 
made  a  friend  of  me  from  the  first.  On 
the  way  out  to  the  Crimea  we  had  plenty 
of  chances  to  talk  with  each  other,  and  he 
told  me  his  story.  It  was  pretty  much 
the  same  as  mine,  with  this  difEerence  — 
he  was  a  gentleman  and  I  was  only  a 
farmer's  son.  He  had,  he  told  me,  nearly 
broken  his  mother's  heart  by  his  wildness. 
His  father  he  had  never  seen,  he  having, 
so  Desmond  understood,  died  before  the 
latter  was  born.  Desmond  had  made 
docks  and  drakes  of  the  whole  of  the  lit- 
tle fortune  which  was  to  have  helped  him 
to  a  profession.  Then,  when  he  had  got 
to  the  length  of  his  tether  and  found  star- 
vation staring  him  in  the  face,  he  made 
up  bis  mind  to  try  the  fortune  of  war. 
'*If  I  hadn't  done  that.  West,"  he  said  to 
me,  *'  I  should  have  jumped  into  the 
Thames.  I  wouldn't  face  the  poor  soul 
again  and  see  the  look  in  her  eyes  —  the 
agony  in  her  face  when  I  told  her  what  1 
bad  done.  I'm  only  fit  to  be  food  for 
powder,  and  the  sooner  I'm  out  of  it  all 
the  better.  I  had  the  choice  before  me  of 
dying  like  a  man  or  dying  like  a  dog,  and 
I  prefer  to  die  like  a  man." 

Just  now  I  said  I  tried  to  make  things 
as  easy  for  Desmond  as  I  could.  That 
was  a  difficult  job  under  the  circum- 
stances. Desmond  was  well  liked  by 
every  man  in  the  regiment  —  except  two. 
These  two  were  the  colonel  and  Shear- 
craft,  our  sergeant-major.  Sbearcraft's 
hatred  to  Desmond  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand. He  was  by  nature  a  tyrant  and  a 
bully,  and  a  terror  to  the  men  under  him ; 
and  having,  for  once  in  a  way,  a  man  of 
Desmond's  stamp  to  exercise  his  precious 
whims  upon,  be  made  the  best  use  of  bis 


opportunities.  The  colonel's  dislike  was 
less  easy  of  explanation.  As  a  practical 
officer  he  might  naturally  have  an  objec- 
tion to  the  presence  of  broken-down  gen- 
tlemen in  the  ranks,  knowing  by  experi- 
ence, as  I  did,  that  though  good  comrades 
they  generally  made  the  worst  soldiers. 
But  even  then  the  matter  remained  inex- 
plicable. The  lad  did  his  duty  well  enough 
and  fought  well  enough.  Yet  if  ever  an 
officer  was  fairly  down  upon  a  man,  so  to 
speak,  our  colonel  was  down  upon  Des- 
mond. Between  him  and  the  sergeant- 
major,  poor  Desmond  had  a  hot  time  of 
it.  On  the  voyage  matters  had  been  bad 
enough,  but  that  was  nothing  compared  to 
what  he  had  to  go  through  afterwards. 
Right  through  the  war  up  to  the  time  we 
got  before  Sebastopol,  Desmond  was  the 
subject  of  one  continual,  ceaseless  series 
of  petty  tyrannies  at  the  hands  of  our 
sergeant-major,  with  whom,  of  course,  he 
was  brought  into  more  immediate  and 
frequent  contact.  No  one  but  those  who 
have  served  in  the  ranks  can  know  how 
obnoxious  a  petty  officer,  with  a  taste  for 
bullying,  can  make  himself  to  those  be- 
neath him.  I  have  known  some  very  bad 
specimens  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  my  ex- 
perience, but  Shearcraft's  treatment  of 
Desmond  was  absolutely  the  very  worst 
of  its  kind  I  ever  saw.  You  see,  Shear- 
craft  had  only  to  find  out  two  things  — 
first,  that  Desmond  resented  his  bullying 
and  felt  his  own  position,  which,  being  a 
finely  tempered,  high-spirited  fellow,  of 
course  he  did  do;  second,  that  he  himself 
was  quietly  backed  up  by  the  colonel,  and 
he  gave  his  fancies  no  limit.  One  day, 
when  the  sergeant-major  had  been  more 
than  usually  hard  upon  him,  Desmond 
came  up  to  me  with  a  white,  set  look  upon 
his  face,  and  said  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
'*  West,  if  that  scoundrel  insults  me  again, 
I'll  shoot  him."  Of  course  I  had  to  shut 
him  up  pretty  sharp  with  such  talk  as 
that,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  whatever  I 
myself  might  feel ;  but  the  look  on  Des- 
mond's face  as  he  said  those  words  im- 
pressed me  so  strongly  that  I  resolved  to 
give  Sbearcraft  a  quiet  warning  not  to 
drive  the  man  too  far.  Of  course,  as  I 
had  expected,  I  got  a  surly  answer  for  my 
pains,  being  told  in  efiEect  to  mind  my  own 
business;  and  so,  having  done  all  I  could 
do,  I  had  to  stand  by  and  let  matters  take 
their  course. 

Well,  we  had  got  through  the  major 
portion  of  the  war,  having  encountered 
most  of  the  hard  fighting,  and  lost  a  great 
many  of  our  best  men  on  the  way.  When, 
side  by  side  with  our  French  allies,  we 
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stood  before  Sebastopol,  we  were  short  of 
Dearly  half  the  regiment.  Among  those 
who  had  survived  the  combined  elements 
of  war,  disease,  and  famine,  were  the 
colonel,  who  had  carried  us  nobly  through 
every  part  of  the  contest,  Shearcraft,  Des- 
mond, and  myself.  Desmond  had  fought 
like  a  devil  when  there  was  any  fighting 
to  be  done.  This,  however,  had  had  no 
effect  upon  the  colonel,  who,  a  brave  man 
himself,  could  generally  appreciate  brav- 
ery in  others.  While  other  men  were 
down  for  promotion  or  honorable  mention, 
Desmond  was  persistently,  designedly  as 
it  seemed,  passed  over,  though  he  had 
done  his  doty  as  well  as  any  of  them,  and 
better  than  most%  From  first  to  last  the 
colonel  never  relaxed  one  iota  of  his 
prejudice  against  him.  As  to  Shearcraft, 
it  is  spfficient  to  say  that  he  was  as  bad 
or  worse  than  ever,  and  having  now  more 
time  on  his  hands  in  consequence  of  the 
long  siege  which  had  fairly  set  in,  he  was 
the  better  able  to  ezprcise  bis  playful  fan- 
cies upon  Desmond.  He  had  been  heard 
to  say  that  he'd  drive  the  fine  gentleman 
private  mad  before  he  had  done  with  him  ; 
and  certainly,  if  ever  a  man  did  try  his 
hardest  to  drive  another  to  distraction, 
that  man  was  our  sergeant-major.  Of 
course  I  hourly  expected  that  Desmond 
would  be  driven  into  the  commission  of 
some  desperate  act,  some  terrible  breach 
of  discipline  which  would  bring  him 
within  the  articles;  and  when  men  are 
under  martial  law  they  know  what  that 
means.  I  say  I  expected  this,  and  it  was 
natural  to  expect  it.  Little  .did  I  dream 
of  what  really  was  to  happen. 

The  French  lines  being  close  to  ours, 
we  bad  naturally  **  chummed  in,"  so  to 
speak,  with  our  allies  a  good  deal.  Thus, 
in  their  leisure  time  the  two  forces  had 
gradually  dropped  into  a  habit  of  visiting 
each  other's  quarters.  This  was  at  first 
rather  discouraged  by  the  authorities,  but, 
finding  that  no  very  serious  results  to 
order  or  discipline  resulted  from  the  com- 
panionship, they  took  no  active  means  to 
suppress  it.  Situated  very  near  to  us  was 
a  regiment  of  Chasseurs  with  whom  our 
fellows  were  rather  friendly,  and  whose 
society  Desmond  in  particular  affected  a 
good  deal.  The  reason  for  this  partiality 
of  his  soon  became  apparent.  I  suppose 
^*ou  have  heard  of  the  vivandiire  -—  that 
IS,  a  girl  who  is  attached  to  every  French 
regiment,  and  whose  chief  function  it  is  to 
serve  out  drink  to  the  men  in  action,  and 
to  dance  or  sing  to  them  when  they  are 
ofiE  duty.  Such  a  girl  was  attached  to  this 
regiment  of  Chasseurs.    From  the  mo- 


ment I  first  saw  her  bold,  bad  face,  I  de- 
tested her.  I  say  nothing  about  her  looks. 
Some  men  said  she  was  beautiful.  I  dare 
say  she  must  have  been  to  infatuate  poor 
Desmond  in  the  way  she  did.  He  could 
not  see  the  devil  peeping  out  of  her  eyes 
as  I  could.  I  tried  to  warn  him  against 
her  —  my  conscience  is  clear  on  that  score 
—  I  triea  my  hardest  to  warn  him,  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  Long  before  I  could  in- 
terfere the  mischief  was  done,  and  the 
vixen  had  possession  of  him,  body  and 
soul.  I  do  not  say  it  was  all  Desmond's 
fault ;  Aimde  fairly  threw  herself  at  him. 
She  was  renowned  as  a  coquette  right 
through  the  French  lines,  and  was  reputed 
to  have  turned  the  beads  and  broken  the 
hearts  of  half  the  regiment.  Naturally, 
her  preference  —  which  she  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  —  for  the  "handsome 
Englishman,". as  Arthur  was  called,  did 
not  long  escape  recognition,  and,  as  yoa 
may  guess,  the  monsieurs  did  not  take  very 
kindly  to  the  affair.  Desmond  was  made 
the  subject  of  many  very  bitter  sneers 
and  ill-natured  jests  among  them,  which 
he  bore  with  stoical  indinerence.  One 
day,  however,  he  was  foolish  enough  to 
lose  his  temper  with  one  man — Jean 
Carpentier,  a  short,  skinny,  beak-nosed 
chap,  with  ferret's  eyes,  and  a  retreating 
forehead,  who  had  been  known  to  be  very 
considerably  gone  on  the  vivandQrt  him- 
self before  Desmond  came  upon  the  scene 
and  cut  them  all  out.  This  fellow  was 
particularly  malicious  in 'his  remarks,  and 
seemed  to  exercise  all  his  small  wit  in 
striving  to  provoke  Desmond  into  some 
display  of  annoyance.  On  the  occasion 
of  which  I  speak  Desmond  and  I  had 
walked  over  to  the  Chasseurs'  quarters 
together.  As  we  entered  the  mess  tent, 
Carpentier,  without  seeming  to  observe 
us,  gave  vent  to  some  particularly  playful 
pleasantry  at  the  expense  of  Desmond 
and  Aim^e,  which  set  the  place  in  a  roar. 
Aimde  was  out  of  hearing  at  the  time. 
The  men  took  care  not  to  be  too  free  with 
their  jests  when  she  was  about,  for,  as 
more  than  one  man  knew  to  his  cost,  she 
had  a  ready  tongue,  and  a  still  readier 
hand  with  which  to  emphasize  her  retorts. 
I  saw  Desmond's  lip  quiver  and  bis  eye 
flash,  and  Carpentier  saw  It  too,  for  i 
spiteful  grin  broke  over  his  face,  and  his 
ferret's  eyes  gleamed  with  delight  as  be 
noted  the  effect  his  words  had  made.  He 
held  up  a  glass,  filled  with  wine  at  the 
time  he  was  speaking,  and,  as  Desmond 
passed  him,  his  elbow  was  jerked  in  the 
latter's  direction,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  glass  went  full  io  his  face.    Whether 
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this  was  done  by  accident  or  design  I 
never  have  known,  and  never  shall ;  but 
this  I  do  know,  that  in  one  moment  Des- 
mond had  Carpentier  oat  of  his  chair,  and 
in  the  next  was  beating  him  all  round  the 
tent  with  a  riding-whip  he  had  carried  in 
his  hand.  At  first  we  were  all  too  much 
astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  as- 
sault to  say  or  do  anything.  Then  a  score 
of  angry  voices  arose,  a  score  of  eyes 
turned  fiercely  on  Desmond,  and  a  score 
of  swords  were  half  drawn  from  their 
scabbards.  I  saw  the  danger  we  were  in, 
and  I  saw  the  greater  mischief  that  might 
ensue  if  any  ofour  own  men  happened  to 
come  up  at  that  minute.  Rushing  up  to 
Desmond,  with  a  great  effort  1  disengaged 
him  from  his  writhing  antagonist ;  and, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  hurried  him  out 
into  the  open  air,  and  away  from  the  camp 
as  fast  as  I  could.  As  we  neared  our  own 
lines  we  slackened  speed  to  get  breath,  so 
as  not  to  have  a  flurried  look  in  case  any 
of  the  officers  met  us. 

We  might  have  saved  ourselves  the 
precaution  as  it  turned  out.  Somehow  or 
other  the  affair  got  to  Shearcraft's  ears, 
and,  of  course,  he  told  the  colonel.  Then 
came  the  order  —  Desmond  was  forbidden 
to  leave  the  camp.  Desmond  received 
the  news  very  quietly,  but  his  face  turned 
white,  and  a  set,  steely  glitter  came  into 
bis  eyes. 

*^  No  power  on  earth  shall  keep  me  away 
from  A^r,"  was  all  he  said,  almost  in  an 
undertone;  then  .turned  away. 

In  truth  it  seemed  as  if  no  power  on 
earth  could  keep  him  away  from  her. 
Twice  be  deliberately  broke  bounds,  and 
twice  I  shielded  him  from  discovery  at 
imminent  risk  to  myself.  His  conduct 
may,  perhaps,  seem  inexcusable  to  you. 
To  me,  who  saw  how  the  witch  had  woven 
her  spells  around  him,  it  seemed  inevit- 
able. 1  did  not  attempt  to  reason  with 
him;  I  could  only  pity  him.  Whether 
Atm^e  ever  really*  cared  for  Desmond  I 
cannot  say.  I  know  that  she  was  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  all  the  mischief,  and 
that  is  enough  for  me. 

One  night  I  noticed  Desmond  was 
rather  more  moody  than  usual.  He  was 
always  more  or  less  in  a  fret  at  being 
confined  to  camp,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
was  worse  than  ever.  I  tried  to  rally 
him  once  or  twice  on  his  lowness,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  As  the  night  wore  on 
he  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  rest- 
less, and  more  and  more  fretful.  The 
last  1  saw  of  him  he  was  seated  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
bands.     He  made  no  reply  to  my  parting 


salutation.    Mine   was   the   night  patrol 
that  time.     It  was  then  about  half  past 
ten.     If  all  remained  quiet,  I  should  not 
see  him  again  till  five  the  next  morning. 
Towards  twelve  o'clock  a  thick  fog  came 
down   upon  us,  shrouding  everything  in 
obscurity.    At  about  half  past  two,  while 
I  was  going  my  rounds  and  longing  for 
the  fog  to  rise  and  give  us  a  chance  — for 
while  it  lasted  we  were  always  in  danger 
of  a  surprise  from  the  enemy,  who  knew 
the  ground  better  than  we  did  —  a  shad- 
owy figure  seemed  all  at  once  as  it  were 
to  creep  by  me  in  the  darkness.     I  turned 
quickly  and  looked  after  it,  but  could  see 
nothing.    The  figure  had  certainly  gone 
in  the  direction  of  the  French   lines.     I 
could  not  be  sure  at  fir^  whether  what  I 
had  seen   really  was  a  human  figure  or 
some  creation  of  my  own  fancy.     Deter- 
mined, however,  to  set  my  doubts  at  rest, 
I  hastened  after  it,  inquiring  of  each  man 
as  I  went  along  whether  he  had  seen  any 
one  pass  him.     The  answer  in  every  case 
was  no.     Whoever  the  person  was,  he  or 
she  had,  sheltered  by  the  fog,  certainly 
escaped  from  us.    Of  course  it  might  be 
only  some  stray  straggler  from  the  French 
lines  going  back  to  his  own  quarters,  but 
I  could  not  feel  easy  in  my  mind  about  it. 
In  time  of  war  one  should  be  absolutely 
certain  of  everything  he  sees,  and  I  was 
not  certain  about  this.    While  I  was  yet 
considering  what  I  had  best  do,  the  heavy 
booming  of  cannon  in   the  distance  told 
me  that  the  Russians  were  waking  up  to 
their  chance.  The  firing,  which  was  rather 
slack  on  both  sides  at  first,  gradually  grew 
warmer  as  the  morning  wore  on,  until, 
about  half  past  three,  two-thirds  of  our 
batteries  were  engaged.    About  two  hours 
after  I  had  first  heard  the  sounds  of  fir- 
ing, a  bugle  sounded  the  call  to  arms. 
Presently  an  orderly  on  horseback  dashed 
up  to  the  colonel's  tent,  handed  a  paper  to 
Shearcraft,  who  was  standing  outside,  and 
galloped  off  again  in  the  direction   from 
whence  he  had  come.    Shearcraft  went 
in  to  the  colonel  with  the  paper  in  his 
hand.     I  expected  it  was  an  order  of  some 
kind,  and   I    was  right.    Two  troops  of 
ours  were  ordered  to  go  out  with  the  32nd 
on  a  skirmishing  expedition,  and  mine  was 
one  of  those  troops.     In  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  we  were  all  mounted,  in 
readiness  and  waiting  for  further  orders. 
Presently  Captain  James,  who  commanded 
my  troop  —  as  noble  a  young  fellow  as 
ever  put  foot  in  a  stirrup  —  rode  up  to  me 
with  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face. 

•*  I  can't  tell  very  clearly.  West,  in  this 
infernal  fog,"  he  said,  *'but  Vm  almost 
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certain  we  are  not  all  here.  I've  coaDted 
our  meD  over  two  or  three  times  with  the 
same  result  —  we  are  one  short.  Just  see 
if  I  am  right." 

Following  the  captain's  example,  I  ran 
the  men  over  with  my  eye,  twice.  I  knew 
every  roan  in  our  troop  —  every  one  that 
was  left  —  as  well  as  if  he  bad  been  my 
own  brother.  Even  in  the  mist  and  dark- 
ness I  could  not  be  mistaken.  We  were 
one  man  short,  and  that  man  was  Trooper 
Desmond. 

My  heart  almost  died  within  me.  But 
I  had  my  duty  to  do  all  the  same,  and  ac- 
cordingly I  did  it. 

I  turned  to  Captain  James. 

**  Well  ?  "  he  said  interrogatively. 

"You  are  right,  captain,  there  is  a  man 
missing." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated.  Then  with 
an  effort  I  answered  yes. 

Captain  James  looked  at  me  keenly  out 
of  his  kind,  dark  eyes.  '*  I  think  /  know 
the  man  too,  sergeant,"  he  returned  quiet- 
ly.   **  Don't  answer  if  it  pains  you  to  do 
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**  Pain  or  no  pain,  captain,"  I  burst  out, 
"  the  man  must  be  reported.  It's  Trooper 
Desmond,  and  that's  God's  truth !  " 

Without  another  word  the  captain  ro^e 
ofiE  in  the  direction  of  our  tent.  Presently 
I  saw  him  coming  back  to  where  the  colo- 
nel was  standing  with  two  or  three  officers 
and  Shearcraft.  After  a  minute  all  three, 
the  captain,  the  colonel,  and  the  sergeant- 
major,  came  up  to  me. 

**  Sergeant  West,  when  did  you  last  see 
Trooper  Desmond?"  asked  the  colonel 
sharply. 

**  At  half  past  ten  last  night,  colonel." 

"  Where  was  he  then  ?  " 

"In  our  tent." 

•*  What  was  he  doing?  " 

"  Sitting  on  his  bed." 

"  You  have  not  seen  him  since  ?  " 

For  an  instant  my  mind  reverted  to  the 
figure  that  had  passed  me  in  the  fog. 
Then  I  answered  no! 

"Very  well.  Directly  this  business  is 
over,  do  you,  Shearcraft,  and  you,  West, 
go  out  with  guards  in  search  of  Desmond, 
and  bring  him  back,  alive  or  dead.  If  the 
dog  attempts  to  escape,  shoot  him  down." 
With  these  words  the  colonel  walked 
away.  Then  the  order  was  given  to  move 
forward. 

As  we  rode  along.  Captain  James  came 
up  to  me  with  a  slip  of  white  paper  in  his 
hand,  and,  giving  it  to  me,  asked  me  what 
I  made  of  it.  "  This  is  what  I  found  Iving 
under  the  foot  of  Desmond's  bed,"  he 


said.  "  I  didn't  think  it  necessary  to 
show  it  to  the  colonel.  It  was  sufficient 
to  report  the  man's  disappearance." 

I  looked  at  the  paper.  It  was  a  thin, 
flimsy  scrap  of  the  note-paper  called,  in 
our  country,  "  foreign."  In  the  dim,  misty 
light  of  the  early  morning  I  made  out 
these  words  in  a  woman's  handwriting :  — 

"  Arthur,  —  Come  to  me  at  all  risks. 
I  must  see  you,  if  only  for  a  few  moments. 
I  have  something  to  tell  you  —  something 
you  must  know  —  something  in  which 
your  honor  and  my  life  are  at  stake.  For 
the  sake  of  the  love  you  have  so  often 
sworn  to  me,  do  not  fail,  but  come  at 
once.  A." 

If  ever  in  my  life  I  cursed  any  one,  I 
cursed  "  A."  at  that  moment,  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul. 

"Well,  what  do  you  make  of  it,  ser- 
geant ?  "  repeated  the  captain. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  to  be  made  of 
it,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  May  I  keep  the 
note  ?  " 

"  Do  what  you  like  with  it.  I  shan't  say 
anything.  I'm  very  glad  it's  not  what  I 
thought  at  first,"  answered  the  captain  as 
he  rode  ofiF. 

The  affair  in  which  we  were  engaged 
turned  out  to  be  merely  a  fool's  errand, 
so  far  as  we  were  concerned.  After  going 
a  considerable  distance  over  the  ground 
beyond  our  outposts,  scouting  in  all  direc* 
tions  and  seeing  nothing  but  a  few  stray 
Cossacks,  evidently  on  the  forage,  who 
bolted  as  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  us, 
we  returned  to  camp  in  no  very  good  tem- 
per at  the  result  of  our  expedition. 

When  we  got  back  and  the  men  bad 
fallen  out,  Shearcraft  beckoned  to  me. 

"You  remember  what  the  colonel's 
order  was,"  he  said;  "let  us  get  about  it 
at  once." 

Without  replying,  I  went  into  my  own 
tent  to  get  a  lantern  which  shoaki  aid  me 
in  the  search,  and  had.  scarcely  crossed 
the  threshold  when  I  stopped  stock-still, 
almost  paralyzed  with  amazement. 

There,  seated  on  the  edge  of  his  bed, 
with  his  head  in  his  hands  as  though  he 
had  never  moved  from  the  spot  since  I 
left  him,  was  Desmond.  He  made  not  the 
slightest  sign  when  I  went  in,  but  kept 
perfectly  motionless,  in  the  same  position, 
while  I  stood  staring  at  him,  doubting 
whether  I  was  awake,  or  dreaming,  or 
mad. 

Presently  he  lifted  bis  bead  and  saw 
me.  "Well,  West?"  be  said,  with  a 
smile,  "so  you're  back  again.  I've  been 
waiting  for  you." 
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"What  does  this  mean,  for  Heaven's 
sake?''  I  exclaimed,  with  my  head  id  a 
whirl. 

*'It  means  that  I've  got  back  again, 
that's  all,"  he  returned,  yawning. 

*'  But  you  know  what's  happened  ?  "  I 
cried,  advancing  towards  him.  '*  Do  you 
know " 

**  Yes,  I  know  what's  happened,"  he 
broke  in  quietly;  ** don't  excite  yourself. 
]  guessed  it  when  I  heard  the  bugle.  I 
got  back  as  quickly  as  I  could,  but  it  was 
too  late  —  you  were  gone  I " 

"  But  bow  are  you  going  to  explain 
it?" 

"  I  don't  intend  to  explain  it ! "  he  an- 
swered. "  I  shall  decline  to  give  any  ac- 
coantof  myself." 

^  Does  this  answer  the  question  for 
yoQ?"  I  exclaimed  angrily,  taking  the 
vvuandihrt^s  note  from  my  pocket  and 
thrusting  it  towards  him. 

For  the  first  time  Desmond  lost  his  self- 
possession.  He  turned  pale  and  snatched 
the  note  fiercely  from  me.  Then  getting 
op  from  the  bed,  he  came  up  to  where  I 
was,  and,  taking  my  hand  in  one  of  his, 
placed  the  other  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Look  here.  West,"  he  said,  in  a  low, 
suppressed  voice,  with  his  eyes  looking 
sadly  into  mine ;  *'  I  know  what  I've  done 
and  I  know  what  the  consequences  are; 
and  the  sooner  I'm  out  of  it  all,  the  better. 
You've  been  my  friend  when  I  most  want- 
ed one  —  be  my  friend  still,  and  keep 
silence  about  this.  I've  done  that  woman 
a  wrong,  which  I  would  sacrifice  all  my 
hopes  in  this  world  to  undo,  but  which  can 
never  be  repaired  now.  That  is  all.  You 
know  why  I  deserted  my  post  — you  know 
I  am  not  a  coward,  and  you  will  not  be- 
tray my  secret.    Promise." 

I  gave  him  my  hand  and  promised. 
**  There  is  one  other  man  who  knows,"  I 
continued,  "but  he'll  keep  his  counsel, 
never  fear ! " 

**  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Desmond  quickly. 

**  Captain  James.    He  found  the  note." 

A  heavy  step  behind  me  as  I  uttered 
the  last  words  caused  roe  to  turn  round. 
It  was  Shearcraft. 

He  looked  at  Desmond  for  a  moment ; 
then  be  looked  at  roe. 

**What  account  have  you  to  give  of 
yourself,  sir  ?  "  he  asked  fiercely  of  Des- 
mond. **  How  do  you  explain  your  ab- 
sence from  action  ?  " 

**  1  cannot  explain  my  absence,  and  I 
decline  to  give  anv  account  of  myself 
whatsoever,"  replied  Desmond,  with  im- 
perturbable equanimity. 

Shearcraft  glared  at  him  for  a  moment 
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speechless  rage.  Then  he  turned  to 
me.  "  Put  him  under  guard  "  was  all  he 
said,  and  bounced  out. 

The  answer  Desmond  gave  to  Shear- 
craft was  the  only  answer  they  ever  got 
out  of  him.  **  He  declined  to  explain  his 
absence,  and  he  declined  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  himself  whatsoever."  When  he 
was  put  under  arrest,  when  the  colonel 
bullied  and  badgered  and  baited  him,  and 
put  him  under  all  sorts  of  punishments  — 
fairly  tried  to  drag  an  answer  from  him  by 
main  force  — that  was  the  only  answer  he 
could  get.  Still  the  colonel  and  Shearcraft 
between  them  kept  hammering  away,  and 
still  Desmond  held  out.  Three  weeks 
passed  away  in  this  fashion  before  the 
court-martial  came  on,  and  by  that  time, 
what  with  the  close  confinement  and  the 
torture  he  had  undergone,  the  poor  wretch 
was  worn  down  to  the  veriest  shadow  of 
himself.  As  he  entered  the  council  tent 
the  day  of  his  trial  he  looked  aged  by 
twenty  years. 

But  it  was  just  the  same  there.  The 
one  stereotyped  reply  to  every  question 
that  was  put  to  him  —  when  he  was  asked 
to  plead  —  when  he  was  called  upon  for 
his  defence  —  when  he  was  asked  what 
he  had  to  say  why  judgment  should  not 
be  pronounced  upon  him;  until  at  last 
Trooper  Arthur  Desmond,  found  guilty  of 
deserting  his  post  in  time  of  action,  was 
cast  for  death  and  ordered  to  be  shot  by 
sunrise  the  next  morning. 

When  he  was  taken  away  from  the  bar  I 
saw  the  colonel's  face  relax  into  an  expres- 
sion which  seemed  to  me  like  one  of  grim 
satisfaction.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  that 
right  through  the  trial  he  never  gave  the 
lad  a  chance,  but,  actively  assisted  by 
Shearcraft,  made  everything  as  black  as 
possible  against  him.  Even  if  Desmond, 
by  his  own  stubborn  determination  to  say 
nothing  in  reply  to  all  questions,  had  not 
effectually  closed  the  door  of  clemency 
against  himself,  the  colonel  would  have 
taken  very  good  care  he  did  not  escape. 

As  I  came  out  into  the  open  I  met 
Shearcraft  walking  from  the  direction  of 
the  guard-house  to  which  Desmond  had 
been  taken.  For  the  first  time  in  my  ex- 
perience of  him  he  was  actually  cheerful, 
and  passed  me  whistling  a  lively  tune. 
Though  not  by  any  means  a  murderously 
inclined  man,  except  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, I  could  have  strangled  our  sergeant- 
major  at  that  moment  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

I  went  straight  into  Desmond's  cell  and 
never  left  him  till  the  end.  Some  one  else 
did  my  duty  for  me  that  night,  while  I  sat 
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with  my  hand  clasped  in  that  of  the  poor 
prisoner,  trying,  as  best  I  knew  how,  to 
comfort  and  sustain  him.  The  others 
never  attempted  to  interfere  with  me.  If 
they  had  wanted  me  to  leave  the  cell,  they 
must  have  dragged  me  out  of  it.  Desmond 
never  spoke  but  once  during  the  night  — 
that  was  when  Captain  James  came  in  and 
gave  him  a  few  bright,  manly  words  of 
encouragement  and  sympathy.  Then  Des- 
mond brushed  his  arm  across  his  eyes, 
and,  taking  the  captain's  outstretched 
hand  and  wringing  it  hard,  said  "  Thank 
you  *'  fervently —  in  a  way  which  we  both 
understood.  Then  he  relapsed  again  into 
silence,  and  never  broke  it  till  the  last. 
It  was  two  hours  after  daybreak,  a  little 
before  six  o'clock,  when  the  guard  came 
to  take  him  out.  The  morning  had  broken 
fine  and  clear,  and  there  was  a  peculiar 
greyish  tint  in  the  sky  that  seemed  to  cast 
a  strange,  unreal,  unearthly  air  over  every- 
thing—  in  awful  keeping  with  what  was 
coming.  As  Desmond  stood  up  to  ^o  out 
to  the  death  that  was  waiting  tor  him  he 
looked  more  than  ever  like  the  ghost  of 
the  man  he  was.  My  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  his  face.  Would  he  falter?  Nol 
There  was  no  sign  of  faltering  in  the  coun- 
tenance, set  and  rigid  like  a  piece  of  mar- 
ble, which  turned  to  mine  at  that  moment. 
He  grasped  my  hand  and  tried  to  speak. 
Then  taking  something  from  round  his 
neck  he  gave  it  into  my  hands. 

**  Give  this  to  the  colonel  for  my  moth- 
er," he  said  quietly,  **  and  ask  him,  as  a 
last  boon,  to  send  it  to  her  from  me.  It 
is  hers.  She  gave  it  to  me  before  I  left 
home.  I  promised  I  would  never  part 
with  it  while  I  had  life,  and  by  this  token 
she  will  know  that  I  am  dead.  It  con- 
tains her  portrait  and  the  portrait  of  my 
father  —  that  father  whom  I  have  never 
known.  Take  it  away  from  me  I  —  quick  1 
—  for  God's  sake,  don't  let  me  see  it,  or  I 
shall  break  down." 

I  never  noticed  what  he  gave  me.  I 
felt  it  in  my  hand  and  I  clasped  it  tight. 
My  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  ^- 1  heard  as  in 
a  dream  his  voice  thanking  me  and  bless- 
ing me  for  all  I  had  tried  to  do;  through 
a  dimness  of  tears  I  saw  him  gazing  at  me 
for  the  last  time.  The  next  moment  the 
guard  had  taken  him  away,  and  he  bad 
passed  from  my  sight  forever. 

But  I  bad  one  thing  left  to  do  for  him, 
and  that  1  resolved  to  do  at  once.  Still, 
with  the  trinket  tightly  clasped  in  mv 
'hand,  I  staggered  towards  the  door,  andf, 
gathering  myself  together  as  much  as  I 
was  able,  I  walked  across  to  the  colonel's 
tent.    As  1  neared  it,  the  firing  party, 


headed  by  an  oflScer,  passed  roe  on  their 
way  to  the  spot  appointed  for  the  execu- 
tion. 

I  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  door 
of  the  tent.    Then  I  entered. 

The  colonel  was  seated  at  bis  table 
busily  writing. 

"  Well,"  he  said  brusquely,  looking  up, 
"what  is  it?" 

I  steadied  myself  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  had  commenced  to  give  him  Des- 
mond's message,  when  I  stopped  all  at 
once  —  stricken  dumb  by  an  awful  change 
which  had  come  over  the  colonel's  face 
while  I  was  speaking. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  trinket 
which  I  was  now  holding  before  him.  As 
I  looked  upon  him  his  face  slowly  turned 
an  ashen  grey,  then  a  bluish  white;  his 
eyes,  still  fixed  upon  the  trinket,  gradually 
distended  until  they  seemed  ready  to  start 
out  of  their  sockets ;  the  veins  stood  out 
in  thick  cords  upon  bis  temples ;  the  per- 
spiration gathered  in  great,  clammy  beads 
upon  his  forehead.  Thus  he  stood,  his 
eyes  glued  in  a  horrible  fascination  upon 
that  which  I  had  in  my  hand.  My  eyes 
followed  his  —  followed  them  until  they 
fell  upon  the  same  objective  point  —  and 
then  for  the  first  time  I  saw  what  it  was  I 
had  had  in  my  possession. 

A  locket  —  plain  gold,  in  the  shape  of  a 
heart,  with  the  words  **A  tot  toujours*^ 
engraved  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  —  yes;  on  the  other  —  the  initials 
"  C  to  M." 

A  mist  came  over  me  and  obscured  my 
sight;  there  was  a  surging  in  my  ears, 
and  I  turned  cold  all  over.  I  felt  like  a 
man  groping  in  the  dark. 

In  that  moment  of  silence  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  firing 
party  giving  the  word  of  command  sharp 
and  clear  on  the  morning  air.  Then  the 
volley  rang  out,  and  we  knew  that  all  was 
over. 

But  the  colonel  never  moved. 

"ff^i^^ gave  you  that?"  he  broke  forth 
at  length,  in  a  low,  thick,  dreamy  voice. 

"  Trooper  Desmond." 

"  For  —  me  ?  " 

"For  his  mother "    I  stopped. 

"  Go  on,"  still  in  the  same  voice  —  still 
without  movine. 

"Whogave  It  tohiro." 

"From  Trooper  Desmond!"  he  re* 
peated  in  a  monotone,  nodding  bis  head, 
as  though  saying  a  lesson,  "  for  bis  mother 
—  who  gave  it  to  him — his  moiker!*^ 
His  voice  rose  to  a  shriek  as  he  reiterated 
the  last  two  words.  He  darted  forward, 
seized  the  locket  from  my  band,  opened  it 
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and  looked  in  —  then,  dropped  to  the 
ground  like  a  stone. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  still  and  motion- 
less as  a  statue.  The  surging  in  my  head 
grew  heavy  and  the  mist  deepened  before 
my  eyes.  Two  things  1  could  make  out 
clearly  enough  —  there  was  the  colonel 
lying  like  a  log  at  my  feet,  and  there  was 
tbe  locket  beside  him.  Mechanically  I 
gazed  at  it  ^~  mechanically  I  picked  it  up 
—  mechanically  I  opened  it. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  my  view  was 
tbe  likeness  of  a  man. 

In  a  slow,  heavy,  sleepy  sort  of  way  I 
looked  at  it.  Then  my  eyes  turned  from 
the  roan  in  the  picture  to  the  man  lying 
oo  the  ground  at  my  feet.  In  a  flash  the 
mist  vanished,  and  I  knew  bim  —  fcnew 
bim  for  the  man  who  had  stopped  me  in 
the  street  the  night  I  fled  from  my  own 
destruction.  Slowly,  fearfully,  I  lifted  my 
head  again,  and,  turning  my  eyes  upon 
the  locket  once  more,  looked  at  the  portrait 
CO  the  other  side. 

There,  as  I  had  expected  —  there,  as  I 
bad  dreaded  —  was  the  face  of  the  woman 
whose  image  I  had  carried  in  my  heart  for 
twenty  years,  and  whom  I  had  last  seen 
watching  me  from  the  street  corner,  her 
fair  hair  fluttering  in  tbe  wind. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  from  that 
time  the  colonel  was  a  dead  man.  Nor 
did  he  ever  again  open  his  lips  in  this 
world,  except  to  murmur  as  he  turned 
restlessly  from  side  to  side,  *'  God's  ven- 
geance never  forgives !  God's  vengeance 
never  forgives ! " 
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IV. 

April  ijtk^  evening*  —  Last  night  was 
rather  a  disturbed  one.  Hassan  had  very 
little  fuel  for  his  watch-fire,  and  two  hye* 
nas  howled  and  prowled  about  the  camp 
for  some  time  before  he  succeeded  in 
driving  them  any  distance.  He  has  in- 
sisted on  watching  all  night  —  a  needless 
precaution,  I  think.  Before  midnight  the 
air  was  very  still,  but  afterwards  a  strong 
north-east  breeze  sprang  up,  and  my  tent 
began  to  shiver  and  sway  alarmingly,  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  its  pole  was 
likelv  to  come  down.  So  taking  the  things 
I  valued  most  outside,  I  stumbled  across  | 


to  Hassan,  who  dismally  said  he  would 
see  about  it.  There  was  no  light  for  .see- 
ing anything  distinctly,  and  shortly  a  gust 
overturned  the  whole.    So  literally 

My  tent  at  sunrise  on  the  ground 
A  darkened  ruin  lay. 

It  was  too  dark  for  walking  for  three 
hours,  so,  dragging  some  blankets  from 
under  the  wreck,  I  lay  with  my  head  on  a 
stone  till  sunrise,  bitterly  cold,  I  confess, 
but  thinking  much  of  Jacob  at  Bethel  and 
Elijah's  fast  near  this  same  spot.  The 
brief,  majestic  narrative  of  Sinai  takes 
complete  possession  of  one  here.  I  think 
that  Calvary  itself  could  not  bring  one  so 
near  God.  "  The  mount "  which  "  burned 
with  fire"  might  have  trembled  at  the 
divine  presence  but  yesterday;  it  is  all 
so  unchanged,  so  silent,  so  indescribably 
sublime.  In  the  still,  starry  nights  there 
are  strange  noises,  rumblings  and  rush- 
ings  as  of  distant  avalanches  or  earth- 
quakes, which  the  Bedaween  say  are 
sounds  made  by  the  imprisoned  and  tor- 
mented spirits  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  but  which  are  possibly  avalanches 
of  sand  or  the  descent  of  masses  of  rock 
gradually  detached  by  the  action  of  frost. 
These  nocturnal  sounds  do  not  detract 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  surroundings. 
Ob,  how  infinitely  it  exceeds  all  my  dreams 
and  anticipations!  It  stands  alone;  I 
cannot  compare  it  with  anything;  it  does 
not  remind  me  of  anything.  *'This  is 
Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,"  is  all  one  can 
say;  and  as  I  think  of  the  awfulness  of 
the  giving  of  the  law,  in  the  still  night  the 
sound  of  the  cymbals  of  the  convent, 
changed  by  the  echoes  of  the  desert  val- 
ley into  the  sweetest  of  unearthly  music, 
as  it  floats  up  to  my  tent  in  this  Easter 
week,  speaks  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  of  him 
who  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the 
law,  himself  **the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness to  every  one  that  believeth." 

Somehow  the  exquisite  sweetness  of 
those  chimes  had  made  me  revert  to  my 
old  belief  that  the  monks  who  dwell  under 
the  shadow  of  Sinai  must  be  holy  men 
who  were  cultivating  an  exalted  piety  in 
their  sublime  solitude,  but  I  am  again  dis- 
enchanted. 

To-day  Salim,  my  camel-driver,  arrived 
about  noon  with  my  camel,  and,  leaving 
him  to  watch  the  tents,  I  went  with  Has- 
san to  the  convent  for  three  hours,  having 
previously  asked  permission  to  be  present 
at  the  *'  afternoon  service." 

The  convent,  as  I  before  wrote,  is  inim- 
itably picturesque.  The  walls  in  many 
places  are  over  fifty  feet  high,  with  flank- 
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iDgf  towers  and  great  buttresses,  those  on 
the  south  side  rising  to  a  great  height 
above  those  on  the  north,  owing  to  the 
steep  slope  of  the  ground,  the  convent 
being  built  partly  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain to  avoid  the  risk  of  blocking  up  the 
torrent  that  at  times  in  winter  rages  furi- 
ously down  the  narrow  ravine.  The  walls 
have  several  square  watch  towers,  and 
various  projections  of  difiEerent  dates. 
The  masonry  is  very  solid.  Many  of  the 
great  stones  at  the  base  are  carved  with 
the  Maltese,  Jerusalem,  and  Latin  crosses, 
and  above  the  lintel  of  one  entrance  now 
closed  with  mason  work,  there  is  a  tablet 
with  a  Greek  inscription  upon  it  let  into  a 
machicoulis.  The  machicoulis  and  in- 
scription belong  to  the  date  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  convent,  but  the  latter  has 
never  been  deciphered. 

I  entered  by  a  heavy  door  into  one  of 
the  courtyards,  and  was  taken  round  by  a 
monk  who  knew  French  enough  to  under- 
stand what  I  meant  by  the  euphemism 
which  I  used  both  in  the  church  and  in 
the  library,  **Do  not  let  me  detain  you," 
and  left  me  alone.  The  guest  chambers 
are  high  up  on  the  top  of  the  north  wall. 
Thereareplentyof  them,  rudely  furnished, 
and  abounding  with  fleas.  Close  to  them 
on  the  top  of  the  buttress-supported  south 
wall  is  a  most  pleasant  covered  prome- 
nade. The  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
convent  from  these  rooms  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  I  ever  beheld.  **A 
scene  of  hopeless  confusion,"  one  vivid 
writer  calls  it.  The  great  central  object 
is  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  mas- 
sively grand,  with  a  high  stone  tower 
which  dominates  the  whole  pile  of  build- 
togs,  behind  which  is  the  grotto,  or  Chapel 
of  the  Burning  Bush,  built  by  the  empress 
Helena.  Some  of  the  ancient  vaulting 
and  arches  are  intact,  but  most  are  broken 
down  and  filled  with  accumulations  of  di- 
bris.  The  whole  area  included  within  the 
lofty  walls  and  the  once  noble  quadrangle 
has  become  a  chaos  of  churches,  chapels, 
mosques,  minarets,  storehouses,  charnel- 
houses,  galleries,  distilleries,  dormitories, 
refectories,  bakeries,  kitchens,  rickety 
staircases,  dark,  low  tunnels  roughly 
paved  and  very  dirty,  open  spaces,  recep- 
tacles for  rubbish,  wells,  some  gone  to 
ruin,  and  serving  in  their  ruin  as  founda- 
tions for  **  lean-tos,"  and  erections  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  all,  in  spite  of  the  confusion, 
possessing  a  certain  harmony  and  quaint 
picturesqueness,  with  their  glow  and  col- 
or, light  and  shadow,  glaring  white  and 
golden  brown,  with  the  deep  blue  of  the 
Arabian  sky  over  all. 
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The  west  wall  is  the  ber.t  preserved* 
The  walls  are  loopholed,  and  some  soiall 
cannon  are  placed  in  position,  but  they 
look  as  if  their  discharge  would  be  more 
fatal  to  the  defenders  than  to  the  assail- 
ants. Many  of  the  lintels  of  the  loop- 
holes are  marked  with  crosses,  and  on 
tablets  above  the  buttress,  in  which  is 
the  present  entrance,  are  Greek  and  Ara- 
bic inscriptions,  giving  the  account  of  the 
building  of  the  convent  by  Justinian. 

As  ]  had  expressed  a  wish  to  attend 
vespers,  1  was  conducted  by  the  econ- 
omos,  or  bursar,  an  unpleasing-looking 
Greek  who  manages  the  large  temporal 
concerns  of  this  rich  community,  into  a 
very  small  and  most  ancient  chapel  used 
only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  of 
which  I  cannot  find  any  account.  Has- 
san took  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the 
mosque  in  which,  either  through  tolerance 
or  policy,  Mohammedans  have  been  per- 
mitted to  pray  during  many  ceotaries. 
This  singular  chapel  is  approached  by  a 
narrow  and  gloomy  passage,  with  a  stone 
divan  and  a  stone  chair  on  the  left,  and  is 
entered  by  a  low,  arched  doorway.  One 
small  aperture  admits  so  dim  a  daylight 
that  candles  are  necessary.  The  chapel 
is  about  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  holy  of 
holies,  about  eight  feet  by  five,  divided 
from  it  by  a  thick  wall  pierced  by  two 
arches.  The  furniture  consists  of  some 
round  mats,  some  candlesticks  covered 
with  the  gutte rings  of  years,  some  pilgrim 
staves,  and  some  pictures  on  the  heavy 
screen,  the  merits  of  which  it  was  too 
dark  to  see.  The  chimes  which  sound  so 
sweet  at  my  camp  were  far  less  sweet 
here,  and  they  were  disagreeably  accom- 
panied by  a  violent  beating  of  wooden 
clappers. 

Of  the  thirty-five  inmates  of  the  monas- 
tery only  seven,  besides  the  abbot  and 
sub-abbot,  who  oflSciated,  and  the  sacris- 
tan, appeared,  and  all  the  seven  were  late. 
As  they  entered  each  crossed  himself  fre- 
quently, and,  after  kissing  three  of  the 
pictures,  took  a  stafiE  and  leant  upon  it 
during  the  service.  The  abbot,  who  is  a 
noble-looking  man,  with  a  lofty,  intellec- 
tual brow  and  classical  features,  and  the 
sub-abbot,  were  gorgeously  dressed  in 
stiff  silk  brocade,  blue  and  yellow,  flow- 
ered in  gold  thread  and  silk,  and  adorned 
with  old  Greek  lace.  They  remained  usu- 
ally at  the  altar  within  the  screen,  but 
emerged  several  times,  swinging  silver 
censers  of  ancient  and  exquisite  work- 
manship three  times  towards  each  person. 
The  service  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter, and  between  the  standing,  the  dim 
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light,  the  evil  odor  of  the  clothing  of  the 
monks,  the  smoke  and  heavy  scent  of  the 
incense,  the  airlessness,  and  the  noise,  I 
feared  several  times  that  I  should  become 
insensible.  The  monks  behaved  with  an 
irreverence  which  made  me  very  sad. 
They  howled  the  responses,  in  coarse, 
irreverent  tones,  and  even  when  the 
Kyrie  Eleison  was  at  its  height,  they 
were  contriving  to  whisper  and  laugh  with 
each  other,  passing  little  sweetmeats  and 
other  trifles  about  during  the  most  solemn 
parts  of  the  service.  1  went  to  worship, 
but  for  the  realization  of  the  divine  pres« 
ence  I  had  to  return  to  my  solitary  tent 
on  the  solemn  slope  of  Sinai.  At  last 
tbey  went  out  into  the  passage,  and  there 
each  for  ten  minutes  shouted  Kyrie  Elei- 
son at  the  top  of  his  voice  up  and  down 
an  octave.  Then  they  went  back  to  the 
chapel,  where  they  ate  of  some  large  cakes 
of  unleavened  bread,  and  I  escaped  to  the 
pure  air  and  bright  sunshine. 

They  have  many  services,  and  all  are 
long,  the  Greek  ritual  being  performed 
eight  times  within  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  each  monk  must  be  present  at  least 
twice  during  the  day,  and  twice  during 
the  night.  I  do  still  wish  to  think  that 
there  may  be  holy  men  among  them,  but 
of  the  whole  thirty-five  there  are  only  a 
few  faces  which  might  not  serve  as  mod- 
els for  Judas.  Three  or  four  of  the  older 
men  have  the  swelled,  bloated  noses, 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  general  gait  of  con- 
firmed drunkards.  The  epithet  villanous- 
looking  may  be  applied  to  some  of  them, 
in  spite  of  the  high  noses  and  statuesque 
features.  In  truth,  many  of  them  are 
quite  uneducated,  being  nothing  higher 
than  Greek,  Russian,  or  Bulgarian  peas- 
ants; and  those  of  a  higher  class  are 
usually  men  who  for  ofiEences  committed 
in  European  convents  have  been  exiled  to 
Sinai  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  or  for 
life.  All  the  inferior  monks  and  lay 
brothers  follow  some  trade,  and  their  cir- 
cumstances encourage  industry.  The  rule 
is  nominally  strict.  Meat  and  wine  are 
not  allowed,  but  as  I  passed  through  the 
refectory,  just  as  they  were  assembling 
for  supper,  I  saw  goat's  flesh  on  the  table, 
and  a  bottle  of  Medoc  by  each  plate. 
Tbey  have  a  distillery  in  which  they  distil 
ardkee,  a  very  strong  spirit  made  from 
dates.  The  monks  are  rich  traders,  and 
the  office  of  economos  is  no  sinecure. 
Somehow  or  other,  and  specially  through 
their  agents  at  Cairo  and  Suez,  they  have 
got  nearly  all  the  traffic  of  the  peninsula 
into  their  hands,  and  all  its  Bedaween  in- 
habitants under  their  thumbs,  so  that  do 


Arab  dares  to  make  a  contract  for  the 
conveyance  of  travellers  without  their  in- 
tervention. Hassan  tells  roe  that  of  the 
£^  paid  for  the  hire  of  each  camel,  they 
receive* ;£ 2.  They  treat  travellers  who 
lodge  with  them  with  great  rapacity,  and 
bribe  the  dragomen  to  bring  them  in  by  a 
liberal  backsheesh.  Their  great  store- 
house is  full  nearly  to  the  roof,  and  they 
tormented  me  much  to  buy  their  goods, 
on  which  it  is  said  that  they  make  a  profit 
of  nine  hundred  per  cent.  (1),  but  I  escaped 
with  an  expenditure  of  12s*  for  a  small  roll 
of  pressed  dates  and  almonds,  stitched  up 
in  goat's  skin.  I  also  paid  4^.  for  some 
water  drawn  from  a  well  outside  their 
walls.  I  almost  wished  that  I  had  ab- 
stained from  visiting  the  convent,  so  pain- 
ful is  the  impression  I  brought  away.  I 
grieve  to  write  thus,  under  the  awful 
shadow  of  Sinai,  of  the  solitary  Christian 
community  in  Arabia,  but  if  the  light 
which  is  in  it  be  darkness,  '*  how  great  is 
that  darkness  I "  and  how  much  of  hollow 
mockery  there  is  in  its  gorgeous  church, 
its  silver  chiming  cymbals,  its  library  of 
precious  MSS.,  its  ceaseless  services, 
and  its  standard  of  the  lamb  and  cross 
floating  proudly  from  its  loftiest  tower! 
I  remember  that  Dean  Stanley,  the  most 
charitable  of  travellers,  writes  strongly 
regarding  the  ignorance  and  semi-barbar- 
ism of  these  monks,  who  in  thirteen  cen- 
turies have  not  made  a  single  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  peninsula,  or 
anything  else. 

I  was  allowed  to  stay  for  some  time 
alone  in  the  magnificent  Church  of  the 
Metamorphosis,  or  Transfiguration.  It  is 
astonishing  to  find  such  architecture  and 
wealth  in  the  heart  of  the  peninsula. 

The  architecture,  however,  is  of  differ- 
ent  dates,  which  gives  a  slightly  patched 
look  to  parts  of  the  outside.  This  church 
was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century  by  Justinian.  The  tower  at  the 
south-west  corner  is  a  distinct  building, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
tower  of  the  empress  Helena,  which  Jus- 
tinian enclosed,  together  with  the  place  of 
the  burning  bush.  Before  his  day.  Chris- 
tians flying  from  the  persecutions  which 
raged  in  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  swarmed  round  Gebel 
Musa,  and  hundreds  of  them  suffered 
martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  fourth  century.  The  present  fortress 
convent  was  built  to  protect  the  Christians 
from  the  Saracens.  It  seems  as  if  the 
highest  of  all  blessings  could  hardly  rest 
on  anything  founded  by  the  worldly, 
wickea  Byzantine  emperor,  whose  motives 
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in  hearkeniDg  to  the  petitioo  of  the  ber« 
mils  of  "holy  Mount  Sinai"  are  very  du- 
bious. These  hermits  sent  a  messenger 
to  him  saying  that  **  the  wandering  sons 
of  Ishmael  were  wont  suddenly  to  eat  up 
their  provisions,  desolate  the  place,  enter 
the  cells,  and  carry  off  everything —  how 
they  also  broke  into  the  church  and  de- 
voured the  holy  wafers." 

When  the  fine  wooden  doors  with  elab- 
orately carved  panels  and  coats-of-arms, 
said  to  have  been  cut  by  the  swords  of 
crusaders  who  came  hither  on  pilgrimage, 
were  opened,  it  was  upon  a  blaze  of  mag- 
nificence and  almost  barbaric  splendor 
most  bewildering  to  my  eyes,  even  in  the 
**dim  religious  light  '*  through  which,  high 
in  the  apse  behiud  the  altar,  dimly  visible 
in  the  deeper  gloom,  I  saw,  with  some- 
thing of  a  shudder,  the  medallion  portraits 
of  Justinian  and  his  wicked  wife,  the  only 
one  of  the  emperor  existing  except  that  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Vitalis  in  Ravenna. 
The  church  is  disfigured  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  tawdry  pictures,  now  draped  for 
Eastertide  with  superb  Greek  lace,  nearly 
brown  with  age  and  smoke.  There  are 
three  aisles,  separated  by  two  rows  of 
granite  columns  with  lotos  capitals,  but 
no  two  are  alike,  and  there  are  three 
chapels  in  each  aisle.  The  central  aisle 
terminates  in  a  large  apse,  in  which  is  a 
huge  mosaic  representing  the  transfigu- 
ration, encircled  by  busts  of  saints  and 
prophets,  beyond  which,  again,  is  a  border 
of  antediluvian  birds.  On  the  wall  above 
the  apse  are  two  remarkable  representa- 
tions of  Moses,  one  at  the  burning  bush, 
the  other  receiving  the  law.  The  altar- 
screen  is  richly  ornamented.  Near  the 
altar  is  a  chest  containing  the  skull  and 
band  of  St.  Catherine.  Between  the  col- 
umns are  the  stalls  of  the  monks  aod  the 
thrones  of  the  patriarch  and  bishop, 
masses  of  elaborate  carving.  The  church 
is  hung  with  banners  in  colors  woven  with 
silver  and  gold ;  and  magnificent  gold  and 
silver  lamps,  gorgeously  set  with  precious 
stones,  hang  from  the  roof. 

But  the  splendors  of  the  church  are 
eclipsed  by  those  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Burning  Bush,  which  lies  behind  the  apse, 
and  is  approached  from  both  side  aisles. 
Everything  combines  to  intensify  solemn 
feeling  at  this  sacred  place.  I  abandoned 
myself  willingly  to  receive  the  tradition 
that  this  is  the  actual  scene  of  the  memor- 
able revelation  made  by  God  to  Moses, 
and  was  inclined  to  take  my  shoes  off  even 
before  the  monk  asked  me  to  do  so,  say- 
ing, **  It  is  holy  ground."  This  chapel,  or 
grotto,  which  is  partially  below  ground,  is 
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very  small,  and  is  lighted  by  jewelled 
lamps,  burning  low,  to  supplement  the 
lieht  from  a  small  slit  or  window,  through 
wnich  the  sun  is  said  to  shine  for  five 
minutes  once  a  year.  The  place  which  tra- 
dition assigns  to  the  bush  is  now  covered 
with  a  silver  plate.  The  walls  are  lined 
with  highly  glazed,  almost  vitrified,  en- 
caustic tiles,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  rich, 
soft  carpets.  There  are  two  superb  stiver 
sarcophagi  in  this  chapel,  on  which  are  at 
present  lying  effigies  of  St.  Catherine. 
The  glory  round  the  head  of  one  is  set 
with  diamonds  of  great  size  and  brilliancy, 
and  a  flawless  emerald  an  inch  square  lies 
on  her  breast.  These  effigies,  with  their 
silver  coffins,  were  given  to  the  convent 
by  the  empress  Catherine  and  the  present 
Russian  emperor.  Incense  lent  its  heavy 
odor  to  the  singular  charm  of  this  little 
chapel,  in  which  I  would  have  gladly  lin- 
gered but  for  the  irreverent  behavior  of 
the  monk.  If  tradition  be  altogether 
wrong  about  the  locality,  there  is  a  pa- 
thetic solemnity  in  the  fact  that  fourteen 
centuries  have  hallowed  the  error,  and 
that  to  Christian,  Jew,  and  Mussulman 
the  place  is  equally  holy  ground. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  library.  It  is  a 
low  room,  with  thick  walls  and  ancient 
wooden  shelves.  It  is  neatly  kept  now. 
There  are  Greek  printed  books,  Arabic 
manuscripts,  and  two  curiosities,  one  a 
manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  beautifully 
illuminated  and  written  in  gold  letters  on 
vellum,  and  the  other  a  copy  of  the  Psalms, 
written  by  a  female  saint  in  characters  so 
small  that  they  can  only  be  read  by  the 
help  of  a  strong  magnifying-glass.  The 
one  interest  of  the  library  is  that  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus  lay  buried  there  for  cen- 
turies till  it  was  disinterred  by  Tiscb- 
endorf.  I  asked  to  see  the  place  where 
the  treasure  had  lain,  but  the  monk  burst 
forth  into  a  vehement  tirade  against  Tisch- 
endorf,  who,  he  said,  had  stolen  the  man- 
uscript, and  then  had  sold  it  for  a  fabulous 
sum  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  My 
wish  was  entirely  forgotten  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  vituperation,  and  when  I 
showed  him  my  Tauchnitz  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  TischendorCs  notes 
and  introduction,  be  raged  yet  more  vio- 
lently. Undoubtedly,  though  the  monks 
profess  to  regard  the  **  abstraction  **  of 
this  manuscript  as  a  great  grievance,  they 
are  so  illiterate  that  they  did  not  even  know 
that  thev  had  it,  and  its  loss  has  been  am- 
ply macfe  up  to  them  by  great  benefac- 
tions from  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  tables  in  the  refectory  were  ar- 
ranged for  supper,  with  a  bottle  of  Medoc 
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by  each  plate,  though  wioe  \a  forbidden. 
The  refectory  is  an  ancient  room  with 
some  badly  painted  pictures  of  saints  on 
the  walls.  The  table  is  of  carved  oak. 
Meat  is  forbidden  as  well  as  wine,  but 
dishes  of  a  savory  stew  were  being  carried 
in  as  I  came  out,  and  I  longed  to  eat,  for 
my  soul  was  loathing  the  light  food  which 
is  my  sole  diet.  The  rule  is  nominally 
very  strict,  for,  during  fasts,  oil,  milk,  and 
even  butter  are  forbidden.  In  the  bur- 
sary the  bursar  wanted  me  to  buy  manna 
(an  exudation  from  the  desert  tamarisk) 
and  other  things,  but  as  he  had  already 
asked  and  received  los.  as  an  admission 
fee  I  contented  myself  with  buying  a  roll 
of  compressed  dates  and  almonds  put  up 
in  goat's  skin. 

As  I  left  the  building,  monks  with  their 
handsome  faces,  picturesque  dresses,  and 
sandalled  feet  were  gliding  about,  their 
long  shadows  thrown  upon  the  sunny 
walls,  and  it  seemed,  as  most  things  seem 
in  the  desert,  not  a  novelty,  but  a  memory. 
These  monks,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
men  about  forty.  The  prior,  who  has  a 
truly  beautiful  face,  scarcely  looks  thirty. 
Some  of  the  lay  brothers  are  elderly  and 
very  dirty  and  drunken-looking.  One 
monk  has  been  here  for  fifty  years,  and 
became  insane  three  years  ago.  In  this 
age  it  hardly  seems  that  a  life  without  ac- 
tive outgoings  to  fellow-men  can  nurture  a 
very  healthy  piety.  The  monastic  dress 
consists  of  a  high  Greek  cap  and  a  long 
black  or  brown  serge  robe  worn  over  a 
blue  cassock.  The  hair  is  worn  very 
long  and  falling  over  the  shoulder,  either 
divided  in  the  middle  or  combed  back  from 
the  brow.  The  beards  are  also  very  long 
and  wavy  like  the  hair.  The  fine  noses, 
statuesque  features,  and  flowing  hair  are 
like  the  popular  representations  of  the 
Apostle  John. 

Never  before  have  I  rightly  understood 
the  beatific  meaning  of  the  words,  **  Their 
soul  shall  be  as  a  watered  garden  "  —  not 
a  garden  sprinkled  from  a  watering-pot 
and  dried  up  again  by  the  sun,  but  a  gar- 
den which  draws  a  perennial  greenness 
from  **  living  waters,"  sparkling  threads  of 
crystal,  '*  streams  of  waters  whose  waters 
fail  not ;  "  in  plain  prose,  the  most  minute 
of  irrigation  canals  carrying  life  to  every 
thirsty  root.  Without  the  "garden  en- 
closed *'  are  the  arid  burning  desert,  the 
*' waste  howling  wilderness,''  the  blazing 
flaming  peaks,  the  **  weary  land  ;  '*  within 
the  olive,  the  almond,  the  apple,  the  pop- 
lar, and  the  cypress  flourish  as  ''trees 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  waters,'*  and  the 
lettuce,  leeks,  onions,  and  green  vegeta- 


bles of  Egypt  rejoice  the  eyes  by  their 
living  green. 

In  this  garden  the  monks  are  buried, 
and  when  the  flesh  has  returned  to  dust 
the  bones  are  exhumed  and  are  placed  in 
the  charnel-house.  This  charnel-house 
consists  of  what  mav  be  called  a  mortuarv 
chapel  with  two  long  vaults  attachea. 
Here  at  last  is  peace,  and  the  wretched 
remains  of  the  holy  and  unholy  wait  the 
resurrection  trump  together.  I  was  es- 
corted through  these  capacious  vaults  by 
two  lay  brothers,  each  of  whom  carried  in 
the  one  hand  a  candle  and  in  the  other  a 
censer  of  incense  wherewith  to  overpower 
the  odors  of  corruption.  To  enter  this 
place  we  had  to  crouch,  but  the  interior 
must  be  fully  eight  feet  high.  On  the 
right  within  the  entrance  sits  the  mummy 
of  St.  Stephen  the  porter,  arrayed  in  gor- 
geous robes,  the  leathery  face  turned  a 
little  to  one  side,  and  wearing  an  expres* 
sion  of  ghastly  intelligence.  This  grim 
porter  of  the  house  of  death  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh  sat  at  the  "strait  gate"  on 
Sinai  to  shrive  the  pilgrims  who  passed 
to  the  summit,  repeating  to  each  "Who 
shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?" 
If  tradition  speaks  truly  of  his  faith  and 
works,  "the  mount  which  might  be 
touched  "  was  exchanged  many  centuries 
ago  for  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

For  St.  Stephen  only  is  the  ghastly 
dignity  of  mummyhood  reserved.  In  the 
same  vault  are  many  rude  wooden  boxes, 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  square,  each 
containing  the  jumbled  bones  of  an  abbot 
or  saint.  My  guides  pushed  aside  the 
lids,  turned  the  bones  about,  took  the 
skulls  out  and  exhibited  them.  In  one 
box  are  the  skeletons  of  two  Indian 
princes  who  spent  many  years  as  hermits 
on  Gebel  Musa,  wearing  shirts  of  link 
armor,  pieces  of  which  are  with  their 
bones,  as  well  as  a  rough  iron  chain, 
weighing  fifteen  pounds,  made  of  iron 
nails,  with  which  they  were  bound  together 
in  life.  Another  box  contains  iron  neck- 
lets, girdles,  and  leather  scourges  with 
knots,  and  other  instruments  of  flagella- 
tion, some  of  them  apparently  black  with 
blood,  pathetic  relics  of  the  time  when  in- 
stead of  forty  monks  living  In  wealth  and 
comfort,  six  thousand  hermits  were  gath- 
ered about  the  mount,  the  majority  living 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  seeking  in 
loneliness,  fasting,  and  pain  to  justify 
themselves  with  God.  These  boxes,  to 
many  of  which  names  are  attached,  con- 
tain what  mav  be  termed  the  aristocracy 
of  the  charnel-house. 

The  bones  of  an  unnumbered  multitude 
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of  hermits,  priests,  and  bishops  fill  that 
crypt.  At  the  end  of  the  crypt  is  a  stack 
of  skulls,  so  arranged  as  to  show  the 
faces.  Roughly  guessing,  there  may  be 
from  three  to  four  thousand  staring  with 
sightless  eye-sockets,  grinning,  leering,  a 
ghastly  mockery  of  the  dignity  and  mys- 
tery of  death.  The  effect  of  what  came 
to  look  like  a  concentrated  mocking  grin 
was  truly  horrible.  Not  a  single  skull 
had  a  look  of  sanctity,  reverence,  or  even 
ordinary  propriety.  Then  there  were 
corresponding  stacks  of  spines  and  leg- 
bones,  and  another  of  arms  and  hands, 
most  of  the  hands  perfect,  and  hundreds 
of  them  hanging  their  lean  fingers  out 
from  the  pile,  as  if  to  grasp  something 
better  than  the  empty  air.  The  other 
vault  is  crowded  with  the  skeleton  re- 
mains of  the  monks  and  pilgrims  of  all 
ages  to  the  number  of  several  thousands. 
Their  bones  are  stacked  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  impression  produced  by  the  mass 
of  helpless,  grinning,  leering  skulls  is  a 
most  painful  one.  We  do  well  to  bury 
our  dead  out  of  our  sight. 

The  terraced  gardens,  with  their  great 
cypresses,  blossoming  almond-trees,  bud- 
ding poplars,  and  flourishing  onions,  were 
a  welcome  contrast  to  the  grim  and 
crowded  vaults,  but  I  was  pursued  by  the 
two  lay  brothers  clamoring  for  money, 
and,  as  I  passed  out,  some  of  the  convent 
Arabs  were  hanging  about  the  entrance, 
dirty,  degraded  beings,  who  might  surely 
have  been  raised  if  the  monks  had  been 
faithful  to  their  calling,  and  I  felt  more 
than  even  within  the  last  two  days  that 
"  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  in  Jeru- 
salem," nor  in  any  place  of  specially  sa- 
cred memories,  do  men  best  worship  the 
Father,  but  that 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  most. 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 

**  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church  and 
gave  himself  for  it.** 

I  am  sitting  at  my  tent  door,  shivering, 
it  must  be  confessed,  for  I  am  in  deep 
shadow,  but  enjoying  the  vivid  red  of  the 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  deep 
ravine.  Hitherto  I  have  thought  only  of 
Moses  as  associated  with  Sinai,  but  to- 
night I  remember  with  great  delight  that 
Elijah  sought  refuge  and  solitude  here 
when  his  faith  failed,  and  that  the  voice 
which  spoke  to  Moses  in  thunder  was 
"still  and  small"  to  him  as  Jehovah 
claimed  for  himself  seven  thousand  wor« 
shippers  in  Israel  and  sent  him  back  to 
anoint  two  kings  and  his  successor.  It 
is  delightful  to  think  that  this  greatest  of 


the  prophets  saw  the  red  sunsets  on 
these  red  granite  mountains,  and  most 
likely  quenched  his  thirst  at  one  of  these 
cold  springs,  and  that  the  evening  star 
which  is  just  looking  over  the  brow  of 
Sinai  looked  as  calmly  down  upon  bis 
indignant  disappointment  as  he  lay  in  the 
cave  mouth  on  Horeb. 


From  The  Saturday  Reriew. 
THE  DECAY  OF  EVANGELICALISM. 

The  Earl  of  Chichester's  death,  follow- 
ing within  six  months  that  of  the  late 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  removes  one  who  was 
facile  secundus  among  the  lay  supporters 
of  the  Evangelical  party.  Their  last  great 
clerical  leader  passed  away  four  years  ago 
in  the  person  of  Dean  Close.  And  thus 
we  are  once  more  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
advanced  and  growing  decay  of  what  was 
once  the  dominant  religious  influence  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Lord  Chichester 
indeed  never  possessed  the  multifarious 
energy  and  weight  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
but  he  took  an  active  part  during  an  al- 
most equally  long  life  ^- he  was  bora 
three  years  later  —  in  ecclesiastical  aSairs. 
He  was  appointed  in  1850  first  commis- 
sioner of  church  estates,  and  held  the 
office  for  nearly  thirty  years,  while  for 
above  fifty  years  be  was  president  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  far  from 
a  merely  ornamental  president.  It  was 
reported  how  some  forty  years  ago  Lord 
Chichester  once  observed  to  Archdeacon 
Manning,  as  he  then  was,  "  Well,  perhaps, 
you  have  most  of  the  clergy  with  you,  but 
you  must  allow  that  the  laity  are  with 
me,"  and  the  archdeacon  reluctaotly  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  so.  But  the  tide  was 
even  then  beginning  to  turn,  and  do  toler- 
ably accurate  observer  could  have  repro- 
duced the  episcopal  estimate  of  the  High 
Church  clergy  Quoted  by  Dr.  Newman  in 
the  **  Apologia,"  **We  can  count  you." 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  their 
clerical  rivals  were  not  still  a  majority, 
while  as  yet  their  lay  following  was  incon- 
siderable'. In  the  eye  of  the  world  'Mhe 
Puseyites  "  —  we  use  under  protest  what 
was  then  a  very  general  nickname  —  were 
no  better  than  a  small  and  troublesome 
faction,  of  whom  it  was  quite  uooecessary 
for  practical  men  to  take  any  account. 
And  as  the  Broad  Church  party  had  not 
yet  come  into  view,  the  Evangelicals  had 
the  ran  of  the  field.  Both  the  primates  — 
since  Archbishop  Howley's  death  —  and 
most  of  the  bishops  were  avowedly  with 
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them ;  so  was  the  court ;  so  were  aearly 
all  the  most  iDflueotial  organs  of  public 
opiDioQ.  The  old  Evangelical  zeal,  which 
had  inspired  men  like  Wilberforce  and 
Venn  and  Simeon,  and  had  given  dignity 
and  coherence  to  the  Clapbam  Sect,  was 
no  doubt  fast  ebbing  away.  The  sun  of 
worldly  prosperity  bad  shone  long  and 
steadily  on  those  who  were  once  a  strug- 
gling and  persecuted  sect,  and  they  had 
borne  it  less  well  than  the  adversity  of 
former  years.  In  Scriptural  language  they 
'*had  waxed  fat  and  kicked,"  and  they 
kicked  with  special  and  unscrupulous 
ferocity  at  the  rising  band  of  *' Oxford 
roalignants  "  who  had  —  though  they  per- 
ceived it  not  —  inherited  much  of  the  spir- 
itual energy  once  their  own  most  effective 
weapon,  and  bad  added  to  it  a  learning  to 
which  in  their  best  estate  they  had  never 
themselves  aspired.  They  were  to  a  great 
degree  living  on  their  antecedents,  and 
their  tenure  of  power  was  therefore  essen- 
tially a  precarious  one.  But  the  sceptre 
had  not  yet  dropped  from  their  hands, 
though  it  was  held  in  a  feebler  grasp. 
Neither  to  the  combatants  nor  to  the  spec- 
tators of  the  fray  had  it  become  by  any 
means  apparent  that  already  their  day 
was  over.  Both  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
Lord  Chichester  lived  to  witness,  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury  at  least  learned  latterly 
to  acquiesce  in,  a  silent  religious  revolu- 
tion which  would  at  one  time  have  ap- 
peared impossible  to  either  of  them.  If 
this  be  thought  an  exaggeration,  we  may 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  two  writers  — 
differing  widely  from  each  other  in  almost 
every  respect,  but  both  of  them  intelligent 
and  in  their  own  ways  interested  ob^rv- 
ers  of  the  religious  phenomena  of  their 
day  —  as  to  the  prevalent  view  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  of  the  state  of  things  in 
the  Church  of  England.  One  of  them 
was  a  liberal-minded  but  decided  Evan- 
gelical, **  heart  and  soul  a  Protestant,"  as 
he  somewhere  calls  himself;  the  other  a 
politician  and  man  of  the  world,  with  no 
very  decided  religious  views  of  his  own. 
But  we  are  not  quoting  either  of  them,  let 
it  be  remembered,  for  bis  theological  opin- 
ions, but  simply  for  his  estimate  of  con- 
temporary facts. 

First  then  let  us  take  the  late  Sir  James 
Stephen,  the  accomplished  professor  of 
modern  history  at  Cambridge,  and  author 
of  the  charming,  though  by  no  means  al- 
ways accurate,  **  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography,"  reprinted  from  the  Edirt" 
burgh  Review,  Sir  James,  as  we  inti- 
mated before,  was  himself  an  Evangelical, 
but  we  refer  to  his  essays  on  the  *'  Evan- 


gelical Succession  "  and  "  Clapham  Sect " 
—  first  published  respectively  in  1838  and 
1843,  ^ut  republished  with  additions  in 
1849  —  i°  illustration  of  the  existing  state 
of  religious  parties  as  it  appeared  to  him. 
In  the  earlier  essay  he  speaks  with  a  sort 
of  respect  of  the  Tractarian  movement, 
but  regards  it  as  "  having  chiefly  origi- 
nated in  a  certain  morbid  fastidiousness 
of  taste,"  and  tending  to  "relapse  into  the 
spiritual  bondage  from  which  the  Refor- 
mation rescued  us,"  and  he  evidently 
thought  very  lightly  of  its  prospects  of 
future  influence.  In  the  article  on  the 
Clapham  Sect,  written  five  years  later, 
an  enthusiastic,  if  slightly  ironical,  enco- 
mium is  pronounced  on  Exeter  Hall,  which 
**  has  a  history,  a  doctrine,  and  a  prophecy 
of  no  common  significance,"  and  was  des- 
tined to  prevail  *'  in  despite  of  Oxford  and 
Young  England."  He  registered,  if  he  heft- 
itated  absolutely  to  indorse,  "the  happy 
and  animating  hope"  that  what  was  once 
"invidiously  termed  a  Clapham  Sect  is 
spreading  through  the  habitable  globe,  and 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  will  assume 
the  form,  and  be  hailed  by  the  glorious 
title,  of  the  Universal  Church."  As  for 
the  "feeble  and  emasculate  system"  of 
the  Tractarians,  we  may  smile  at  their 
follies,  but  we  should  do  ill  to  waste  our  in- 
dignation on  such  puny  assailants.  "  The 
will  to  subvert  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Reformation  is  not  wanting,"  in- 
deed, but  alarmists  may  lay  aside  all  anx- 
iety;"  Luther  and  Zwinglii  Cranmer  and 
Latimer,  may  still  rest  in  their  honored 
graves."  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  this 
is  the  testimony  of  a  sincere,  if»not  ungen- 
erous or  narrow,  partisan,  too  ready  to  let 
his  wish  become  father  to  his  thought,  and 
who  failed  through  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  gaining  cause  to  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Let  us  turn  then  to  a  less 
sympathetic  but  more  independent  and 
keen-sighted  witness,  who  cared  not  per- 
haps greatly  for  religious  controversies  in 
themselves,  and  certainly  did  not  under- 
stand them,  but  who  cared  much  for  the 
probable  action  of  religious  parties  on  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  country.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  very  little  at- 
tention the  clever  and  observant  author  of 
the  "  Greville  Memoirs  "  felt  it  necessary 
to  bestow  on  what  is  now  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  an  important,  whether  benefi- 
cial or  unfortunate,  religious  movement, 
which  was  in  full  progress  during  the 
time  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  jotting 
down  his  experiences  for  a  "Journal  of  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Victoria."  It  requires  an 
actual  effort  to  realize  that  Dr.  Newman's 
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"  Apologia"  covers  much  the  same  period 
of  time  included  in  the  last  three  volumes 
of  the  '*  Greville  Memoirs/'  so  almost  com- 
pletely are  the  leading  topics  and  interests 
of  the  former  work  ignored,  as  though  they 
had  DO  existence  in  the  latter.  Neither 
the  name  of  Newman  or  Pusey  or  Keble, 
nor  the  word  Tractarian  or  any  other  con- 
ventional sobriquet  for  the  Oxford  school, 
once  occurs  in  the  index.  Yet  there  is 
clearly  no  intentional  avoidance  of  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  Mr.  Greville  notices  them 
without  reserve  when  they  come  in  his 
way,  but  always  on  the  assumption  that 
there  neither  had  been  nor  was  likely  to 
be  any  change  in  what  he  had  regarded 
from  his  earliest  experience  as  the  preva- 
lent tone  and  temper  of  the  Established 
Church. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  expressly  "  takes 
up  his  pen  to  put  down  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  Gorham  and  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  because  this  is  a  matter 
which  excites  ereat  interest,  which  will 
not  speedily  be  forgotten,  and  on  which  it 
is  desirable  there  should  be  some  authen- 
tic account,  especially  with  respect  to 
those  parts  of  the  proceedings  which  are 
not  generally  known."  He  accordingly 
devotes  several  pages  to  narrating  what 
took  place  in  the  Privy  Council,  to  which 
be  himself  belonged,  in  connection  with 
the  business.  But  of  his  having  any  real 
apprehension,  we  do  not  say  of  the  doc- 
trinal issues  involved  — that  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  —  but  of  the  depth  and 
reality  of  the  religious  convictions  and 
emotions  stirred  by  the  contest,  and  the 
practical  consequences  hinging  on  it, 
there  is  not  from  first  to  last  the  very 
faintest  trace.  He  evidently  did  not  desire 
to  be  otherwise  than  impartial,  but  he  lets 
it  be  plainly  seen  that  he  thought  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  quite  absurdly  and  in- 
excusably in  the  wrong,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don very  silly,  and  Vice-ChanceHor  Knight 
Bruce  very  perverse,  for  not  concurring 
in  the  *'able  and  judicious  judgment,'' 
which  was  obviously  the  only  possible  one 
under  the  circumstances.  He  adds  sig- 
nificantly, **  Of  course  all  the  high-fiyers 
and  Puseyites  will  be  angry  and  provoked, 
and  talk  of  schism  and  secession,  which 
will  be,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  brutafuU 
mina^^  In  point  of  fact,  however,  far  the 
largest  secession  to  Rome  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  first  great  convert 
drift,  which  followed  Dr.  Newman  five 
years  before,  was  the  almost  immediate 
result  of  the  Gorham  judgment,  while  the 
reflex  effect  on  the  Church  of  England 


was  to  give  an  enormous  impulse  to  the 
progress  of  "the  highflyers  and  Pusey- 
ites '*  who  remained  behind.  Some  months 
later  came  "the  Papal  aggression,"  and 
Mr.  Greville  was  of  course  too  sensible  a 
man  not  to  look  with  something  like  con- 
tempt on  the  "stupid  and  fanatical  enthu- 
siasm'*  provoked  by  it  —  he  uses  indeed 
much  stronger  language  than  this  —  and 
fanned  into  a  flame  by  'Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's "very  imprudent,  undignified,  and 
unbecoming  letter'*  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. He  notes  in  passing  that  "the  Pu- 
seyites "  are  very  angry  as  well  as  "  the 
Catholics,"  and  says  that  "the  queen  is 
much  more  against  the  Puseyites  than 
the  Catholics,"  but  he  attached  very  little 
importance  to  what  they  might  think 
about  it.  He  was  mistaken,  no  doubt,  but 
it  would  be  impossible  for  so  shrewd  an 
observer  in  the  present  day  to  make  the 
same  mistake  of  treating  the  "Puseytte" 
—  or  High  Church  —  sentiment  on  reli- 
gious questions  as  matter  of  otiose  indif- 
ference. The  Gorham  judgment  was 
"  able  and  judicious  "  because  —  as  be  all 
along  implies  —  a  different  decision  would 
have  precipitated  a  schism.  But  that  the 
susceptibilities  of  any  but  the  Evangelical 
party  had  to  be  reckoned  with  never  for  a 
moment  occurred  to  him;  still  less  could 
he  have  conceived  of  anv  other  party 
becoming  dominant.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  Evangelical  party  is  extinct. 
Lord  Harrowb^,  we  believe,  has  taken  up 
some  of  the  official  duties  of  the  late  Lord 
Chichester,  and  will  no  doubt  discharge 
them  admirably,  but  he  is  an  Evangelical 
of  a  very  different  stamp,  with  all  the  re- 
ligious earnestness,  but  none  of  the  polem- 
ical narrowness  of  the  older  school.  Lord 
Ebury  still  remains,  universally  and  justly 
respected  for  his  personal  excellence  and 
amiable  disposition,  while  his  theological 
idiosyncrasies  are  universally  ignored. 
But  with  two  or  three  isolated  exceptions 
all  the  Tractarian  leaders  were  trained 
in  Evangelicanism,  and  the  old  historic 
names  which  made  the  Clapham  Sect 
illustrious  are  now  prominent  in  the  Rit- 
ualistic ranks.  There  must  be  some- 
thing faulty  in  a  cause  whose  ablest 
champions  are  constantly  deserting  to  the 
enemy,  and  which  finds  those  it  has  trained 
from  the  cradle  the  first  to  repudiate  their 
allegiance  to  it.  It  is  beyond  our  present 
purpose  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  of 
the  change,  but  of  the  fact  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  Si  documentum  quarts^  ctr* 
cumspic€% 
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THE   LAST  YEAR,   ETC. 


THE  LAST  YEAR. 

Tender  lights  on  sky  and  sea ; 
Milkwhite  olossoms  on  the  tree ; 
Lull  of  storms  and  tempest  bleak ; 
Faint  bloom  on  a  wan  young  cheek. 

**  Spring,  the  blessed  Spring,  is  nigh ! " 

Said  my  darling  hopefully. 

Violets'  breath  and  primrose  rays ; 
Sunshine  threading  leafy  ways ; 
Gentle  steps,  that,  weak  and  slow. 
Through  the  woodland  pathways  go. 

**It  were  sad  in  Spring  to  die," 

Said  my  darling  wistfully. 

Glorious  Summer,  crowned  with  flowers ; 
Dreamy  days  of  golden  hours ; 
Sunset-crimsoned  hills  afar; 
Dewy  c^e,  and  silver  star. 

"Strength  may  come  with  by-and-by/' 

Said  my  darling  patiently. 

Glowing  fruits  and  ripening  grain ; 
Languid  days  and  nights  of  pain; 
Fields  so  golden,  earth  so  glad. 
And  a  youne  life  doomed  1    **  'Tis  sad 

Through  the  bright  days  here  to  lie," 

Said  my  darling  wearily. 

Sighing  winds  and  falling  leaves ; 
Yearning  love,  that  vainly  grieves ; 
Patient  eyes,  with  farewell  gaze. 
Greeting  the  wan  autumn  days. 

"  Happy  world,  fair  world,  good-bye," 

Said  my  darling  tenderly. 


Wailing  storms  and  weeping  skies ; 

Soft  wings  spread  for  Paradise ; 

Solemn  whispering  accents  thrilled 

With  the  awe  of  hope  fulfilled. 

"  Life  1    O  blissful  life  on  high  1 
Breathed  my  darling  rapturously. 


fi 


Wreathing  snowdrifts,  far  and  wide. 

Mantling  o*er  the  lone  hillside. 

Purer  than  that  stainless  veil  — 

Like  a  folded  lily  pale, 

While  the  moaning  blast  goes  by, 
Sleeps  my  darling  peacefully. 
Chunben' JouraaL  C.  L  PriNGLB. 


DEATH  AND  LOVE. 

L 

Love  willed  that  Death  should  occupy  the 

house  — 
Not  hostilely  —  but  like  a  generous  foe 
Who,  guest  perforce,  inflicts  no  needless  throe, 
And  scorns  to  jest,  and  gibe,  and  hold  carouse. 

And  when  the    leaves  were    tender  on   the 

boughs. 
And  white  the  may  tree  shone,  and  thick  like 

snow. 
Death  entered  softly  where  Love  bade  him  go, 
Obedient  to  the  suzerain  of  his  vowa. 


And  unto  one  whom  worldly  strife  perplexed, 
Whom  sickness  grieved  and  care  made  trema- 

lous. 
The  foeman   pitying,  brought    the  boon   of 

peace. 

"Or  e*er  these  things  his  soul  have  greatly 

vexed," 
(Death  spake,  benign,  compassionating  us,) 
"The  Master  hath  ordained  that   they  shall 


cease. 


» 


II. 


White  lilac,  sweetest  may,  exotics  white, 
(Gifts  of    dear    hearts)  made    beautiful   the 

gloom. 
And  breathed  of  blessedness  to  as  on  whom 
Had  fallen  regret  and  longing  infinite. 

Yet  still  we  weep.    Till  one  arrayed  in  light, 
Magnifical,  more  sweet  than  may  in  bloom, 
More  white  than  lilies,  filled  the  darkened 

room. 
And,  through  our  tears,  beamed  glorious  on 

our  sight. 

"My  liegeman.  Death,  I  sent  to  take  him 

home, 
For  Death  is  kind,  and  life  laborious. 
The  way  is  difficult,  the  travail  sore. 


"Now  Death  and    he  are  gone,  bat  I  am 

come," 
(Love  spake,  benign,  compassionating  as,) 
"  And,  lo,  with  you  am  I  forevermore." 
Sunday  Magazine.  E.  R.  CHAPMAN. 


TO  THE  LIBERATOR. 

How  wilt  thou  come  to  tell  me  I  may  go  ? 
Athwart  acacia*  bloom  ?    Across  the  snow  ? 
Wilt  come  when  slip  the  swallows  to  their 

eaves? 
Or  will  thy  step  draw  nigh  on  rosset  leaves? 

Chilled  to  the  heart,  I  sigh  that  aaght  should 

stav 
The  feet  I  listen  for  by  night,  by  day : 
Thrilled  to  the  soul,  I  cry,  "This  hour,  this 

year. 
Must  bring  thee  nearer,  and  may  bring  thee 

near  1 " 

Life  is  not  life  and  love  scarce  love  may  be, 
Before  from  pain  and  stain  by  thee  made  free  x 
Whom  thou  hast  healed,  with  him  all  things 

are  well, 
O  mightiest,  tenderest  angel  — Azrael  I 

Timed  by  God's  dial  shall  thy  shadow  fall 
On  each  incarnate  spirit's  prison  wall  — 
Thy  long  kiss  hush  all    moan  —  thy  strong 

hand  press 
Back  the  last  bar  that  holdeth  in  durisa. 

TeapkBar. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
MATTHEW  PARIS.  • 

Some  of  our  readers  are  not  likely  yet 
to  have  forgotten  the  remarkable  essay 
which  the  late  Professor  Brewer  contrib- 
uted to  our  pages  in  1871,  and  which  has 
since  been  reprinted  in  the  volume  of 
**  English  Studies,*'  published  shortly  after 
the  author's  death  in  1879.  Soglish  his- 
tory owes  a  larger  debt  to  few  men  of  our 
time  than  it  owes  to  Mr.  Brewer.  As  a 
teacher  whose  pupils  were  always  eager 
to  listen  to  all  that  fell  from  his  lips,  and 
whose  enthusiasm  never  failed  to  awake  a 
kindred  spark  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
looked  to  him  for  light  in  dark  places  and 
guidance  along  tortuous  paths  of  research, 
Mr.  Brewer  has  had  few  equals,  and  per- 
haps has  left  no  successor  who  can  com- 
pare with  him.  As  a  writer  he  was  always 
brilliant,  lucid,  and  vigorous,  and  his  unri* 
vailed ''Introductions"  to  the  Calendars 
of  letters  and  papers,  concerned  with 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  read  by  all  students  of  our 
history,  as  necessary  and  indispensable 
interpreters  of  the  vast  storehouses  of 
original  documents,  which  he  did  so  much 
to  rescue  from  the  oblivion  or  obscurity 
to  which  they  had  previously  been  con- 
signed. But  it  was  as  an  organizer  of 
research  that  Mr.  Brewer  earned  his 
greatest  fame  and  achieved  his  greatest 
success,  and  it  was  to  him  more  than  to 
any  one  man,  to  his  immense  persistence 
in  urging  upon  the  powers  that  be  a  more 
generous  freedom  of  access  to  our  records, 
and  to  his  prodigious  powers  of  work  in 
arranging  and  tabulating  the  enormous 
masses  of  documents  of  all  kinds  which 
constitute  the  apparatus  of  English  his- 
tory, that  this  country  stands  indebted, 
and  will  remain  indebted  as  long  as  our 
literature  lasts. 

In  the  essay  on  **New  Sources  of  En- 
glish History "  the  learned  author  has 
given  us  a  startling  account  of  the  deplor- 

*  Afatthai  ParisUruu,  Monachi  Sancti  Albania 
Ckromica  Majorca*  Edited  by  Henry  Richards  Luard, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trioity  College,  Registrary  of  the 
University,  and  Vicar  of  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge. 
Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords  Coram issioo- 
ers  of  her  Maiesty's  Treasury*  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  7  vols.  8vo.  London,  Vol. 
L  187a  — Vol.  VIL  1883. 


able  condition  into  which  some  of  the 
most  precious  of  our  national  manuscripts 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  —  of  the  utterly 
chaotic  state  of  our  depositories  •—  of  the 
hopelessness,  the  despair,  which  must 
needs  have  come  upon  one  student  after 
another  who  might  be  fortunate  enough 
to  be  turned  loose  into  the  various  prison- 
houses  of  our  -muniments  —  and  of  the 
efiEorts  made,  and  happily  at  last  made 
with  splendid  success,  to  cleanse  the  Au- 
gean stable,  and  to  let  the  world  know 
something  of  the  wealth  it  contained. 
With  characteristic  modesty  Mr.  Brewer 
said  nothing  of  his  own  part  in  all  that 
laborious  and  sagacious  organization 
which  resulted  in  our  obtaining  the  mag- 
nificent Calendars,  which  have  opened 
out  to  us  all  **  that  new  world  which  is  the 
old  "  that  had  become  almost  forgotten  or 
unknown.  He  was  not  the  man  to  assert 
himself,  he  knew  that  posterity  would 
give  him  his  due,  but  with  a  simple  desire 
to  stimulate  research,  and  to  show  how 
much  remained  to  be  done,  and  how  much 
to  be  discovered  and  made  known,  he 
drew  the  attention  of  his  readers  chiefly 
and  primarily  to  the  value  of  the  Calendars, 
and  to  the  important  results  which  those 
Calendars  had  already  produced,  and  were 
destined  to  produce  hereafter.  He  had 
quite  enough  to  say  upon  this  point,  and 
if  his  life  had  been  spared,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  eventually  given  us  a 
more  comprehensive  account  of  the  series 
of  volumes,  which,  though  now  issuing 
from  the  press  pari  passu  with  the  Calen- 
dars, were  originally  undertaken  a  little 
later.  Such  an  essay  by  such  a  master 
would  have  been  indeed  an  important  aid 
to  the  student,  but  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Brewer's  lamented  death  the  day  had 
hardly  come  for  such  a  risumi ;  and  even 
now,  though  so  much  has  been  achieved, 
so  much  and  so  well,  the  hour  has  hardly 
arrived  nor  the  man  for  taking  a  com- 
prehensive survey,  and  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic an  intelligent  and  intelligible  account 
of  that  other  library  of  chronicles,  and 
biographies,  and  letters,  and  cartularies, 
and  those  other  memorials  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  England,  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
are  hardly  as  well  known  as  they  ought  to 
be,  nor  as  widely  studied  as  they  deserve* 


Si6 

Meanwhile  it  is  high  time  that  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  that  noble  series  of 
volumes  now  issuing  from  the  press  under 
the  editorship  of  scholars  whose  reputa- 
tion is  assured,  and  whose  work  continues 
to  enhance  their  reputation  —  high  time 
that  we  should  begin  to  do  something  like 
justice  to  the  laborers,  who  have  deserved 
so  well  at  the  hands  of  such  Englishmen 
as  have  any  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the 
great  thoughts,  the  great  doings,  and  the 
noble  lives  of  their  forefathers.  The 
philosopher,  who  "holds  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,"  has  not  of  late,  as  a  rule,  missed 
his  reward.  The  historian,  who  in  his 
dogged,  patient,  toilsome  fashion  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  the  life  of  bygone  ages, 
has  received  among  us  scant  recognition, 
and  generally  is  rewarded  with  but  barren 
honor.  What  has  been  done  and  still  is 
doing  will  be  best  understood  by  briefly 
reviewing  the  progress  of  that  movement, 
which  has  brought  about  the  great  re- 
vival of  English  historical  study,  and 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  opinions 
and  convictions  of  educated  men  have 
passed  through  a  very  decided  change,  one 
destined  to  produce  still  greater  and  more 
unlooked  for  changes  of  sentiment  and 
belief  before  the  present  century  shall 
have  closed. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  '*the  father 
of  record  reform,"  as  he  has  been  justly 
called,  received  his  patent  creating  him 
master  of  the  rolls.  Although  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1800  a  commission  was 
issued  for  the  methodizing  and  digesting 
the  national  records,  and  for  printing 
such  calendars  and  indexes  as  should  be 
thought  advisable;  and  though  during  the 
next  twenty-seven  years  many  works  of 
supreme  interest  and  importance  were 
printed  at  the  public  expense,  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  our  national  records  was 
known  to  few  and  the  difficulty  of  consult- 
ing them  (dispersed  as  they  were  through 
a  score  of  different  depositories)  was 
enough  to  deter  all  but  the  most  resolute 
enquirers.  It  was  Lord  Langdale  who 
first  set  himself  to  reduce  the  chaos  of 
our  archives  into  something  like  order. 
When  the  old  Record  Commission  expired 
in  1837,  it  was  by  Lord  Langdale*s  influ- 
ence that  the   Public   Record  Act  was 


MATTHEW   PARIS. 


passed  on  the  14th  of  August,  1858,  where- 
by the  records  named  therein  were  placed 
under  the  custody  of  the  master  of  the 
rolls  for  the  time  being,  and  hereupon  a 
new  era  began.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  till 
July,  1850,  that  a  vote  was  obtained  from 
the  Treasury  for  the  erection  of  a  national 
depository,  wherein  our  vast  archives 
should  be  assembled  under  a  single  roof, 
and  not  till  1855  that  the  magnificent 
Tabularium  in  Fetter  Lane  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  our  muniments. 

Lord  Langdale  died  in  April,  185 1 ;  *  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  mastership  of  the 
rolls  by  Lord  Romilly,  then  Sir  John. 
A  happier  choice  could  not  have  been 
made.  To  Lord  Langdale  belongs  the 
credit  of  carrying  out  the  grand  scheme 
for  consolidating  the  various  collections 
of  documents,  which,  as  we  have  said,  bad 
up  to  this  time  been  widely  dispersed,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  larger  mass  of 
which  was  known  only  to  a  few  experts. 
To  Lord  Romilly  we  owe  it  that  the  great 
original  sources  of  English  history  so 
assembled  have  been  rendered  accessible 
to  any  student  who  desires  to  consult 
them ;  and  it  is  to  him,  too,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  issue  of  that  unrivalled 
series  of  **  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Inva- 
sion of  the  Romans  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.*'  which  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  science  of  history  firmer  and  deeper  and 
wider  than  before  was  believed  to  be  even 
attainable. 

Great  men  are  at  once  the  leaders  and 
the  product  of  their  age.  When  Lord 
Langdale  set  himself  to  his  task  be  was 
only  attempting  that  which  had  been 
talked  of  since  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
For  five  centuries  the  unification  of  oar 
national  records  had  been  recommended 
and  advised  by  lawyers,  statesmen,  and 
scholars  from  generation  to  generation, 
but  no  practical  scheme  had  ever  been 
suggested,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  reform  were  supposed  to  be  insuper- 
able. It  was  a  Herculean  task,  and  one 
that  grew  ever  more  arduous  the  longer 
it  was  postponed.     During  the  first  quar- 

*  Lord  Langdale  rwigned  three  week*  before  hit 
death. 
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ter  of  the  present  century  profound  dis- 
satisfaction had  begun  to  be  felt  at  the 
condition  of  our  historical  literature. 
The  ordinary  text-books  were  full  of 
fables,  more  than  suspected  to  be  fables, 
which  yet  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
disprove  satisfactorily.  Theories  which 
had  long  passed  current  were  being  rudely 
assailed,  and  yet  ~  in  the  face  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  hindered  reseach  —  stub- 
bornly held  their  ground,  or  were  repeated 
with  peremptory  dogmatism.  A  deep 
distrust  of  the  old  methods  and  the  old 
assumptions  had  given  rise  to  a  wide- 
spread desire  to  drag  forth  from  their 
hiding-places  any  documents,  however  dry 
or  recondite,  which  might  throw  some 
clear  light  upon  our  national  life  and  mao- 
oers,  and  not  only  upon  mere  events  of 
national  importance  during  mediaeval 
tinnes.  A  desire  to  know  the  truth  was 
in  the  air.  The  science  of  history  had 
passed  out  of  its  infancy,  and  the  stirrings 
of  a  new  craving — the  passion  of  re- 
search —  were  making  themselves  felt  in 
that  mysterious  restlessness  which  indi- 
cates that  the  old  smooth-faced  docility, 
the  old  childish  submission  to  tutelage, 
the  old  unquestioning  acceptance  of  au- 
thority, has  gone  forever,  and  a  new  life 
has  begun.  The  year  before  Lord  Lang- 
dale  received  his  appointment  as  master 
of  the  rolls,  the  Surtees  Society  had  been 
founded  for  the  printing  of  unedited  MSS. 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  northern 
counties  ;  and  in  the  same  year  that  the  old 
Record  Commission  expired,  the  English 
Historical  Society  was  started,  a  society 
which  numbered  amongst  its  promoters 
such  men  as  the  late  Mr.  Kemble,  Mr.  H. 
O.  Coxe,  Sir  T.  DufiFus  Hardy,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson  —  the  leaders  and  teachers  of 
that  school  of  younger  men  who  have  so 
ably  followed  in  the  steps  of  their  seniors, 
and  who,  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
giants,  have  gained  a  wider  view  than  it 
was  given  to  those  others  to  attain.  The 
five  years  that  followed  saw  the  foundation 
of  the  Camden,  the  Percy,  and  the  Cbet- 
ham  Societies,  not  to  mention  many  an- 
other that  has  done  useful  work  in  its 
way.  The  labors  of  these  pioneers  soon 
made  it  quite  apparent  that  the  sources  of 
our  national  history  —  social,  ecclesiasti- 


cal, and  political  —  were  quite  too  volumi- 
nous for  private  enterprise  to  deal  with, 
and  would  demand  the  co-operation  of  a 
body  of  trained  scholars  and  the  resources 
of  the  public  exchequer  to  make  them 
available  as  apparatus  for  the  teachers  of 
the  future. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1857,  Sir  John 
Romilly  submitted  to  the  Treasury  his 
memorable  proposal  for  the  publication  of 
certain  materials  for  the  history  of  En- 
gland ;  *  and  on  the  9th  of  February  a 
Treasury  minute  was  put  forth  approving 
of  the  plan  that  had  been  drawn  up  as 
one  "  well  calculated  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  important  national  object  in 
an  efiEectual  and  satisfactory  manner  within 
a  reasonable  time."  Forthwith  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  issue  of  that 
series  of  works  which  is  now  known  as 
the  **  Rolls  Series,"  a  collection  which  has 
already  extended  to  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred volumes. 

The  lines  laid  down  by  Sir  John  Rom* 
illy  were  almost  exactly  those  which  had 
been  followed  by  the  English  Historical 
Society.  Every  editor  was  to  "give  an 
account  of  the  MSS.  employed  by  him,  of 
their  age  and  their  peculiarities;"  he  was 
to  add  *'a  brief  account  of  the  life  and 
times  of  the  author,  and  any  remarks  nec- 
essary to  explain  the  chronology;  but  no 
other  note  or  comment  was  to  be  allowed, 
except  what  might  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  correctness  of  the  text."  The 
restriction  was  absolutely  necessary  if 
only  for  this,  that  when  the  "  Rolls  Se- 
ries" was  first  commenced  even  the  most 
accomplished  of  its  editors  were  mere 
learners.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
for  comments.  The  text  was  wanted  first 
in  its  completeness  and  integrity. 

Looking  back  to  this  period  —  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  —  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  deplorable 
condition  into  which  our  historical  litera- 
ture had  been  allowed  to  fall.  Kemble's 
great  work,  the  **  Codex  Diplomaticus  Aevi 
Saxonici,"  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 

*  The  proposal  to  print  and  publish  the  Calendars 
had  been  approved  by  the  authority  of  the  new  Record 
Commissioners  as  early  ats  January,  184a  See  preface 
to  Mr.  Lemons's  Calendar  (Donxestic,  1547-1580),  p. 
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peared  id  1839,  ^^^  ^^^  "  History  of  the 
Saxons  in  England,"  published  in  1849, 
came  upon  the  ^reat  body  of  intelligent 
men  as  the  revelation  of  new  things.  It 
is  sufficient  to  turn  to  the  chapter  on  the 
constitutional  history  of  £ns:land  before 
the  Conquest,  in  Hallam's  **  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  to  be  assured  how  meagre 
and  superficial  even  Hallam^s  knowledge 
was  of  everything  before  the  Norman 
invasion.  It  was  no  fault  of  his;  he 
made  good  use  of  all  such  materials  as 
were  then  accessible  to  the  student  — 
that  is,  all  such  as  had  been  printed;  for 
that  incomparably  larger  apparatus  which 
since  Hallam's  days  has  been  published 
to  the  world,  it  was  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses as  tf  it  had  never  existed  at  all. 
Even  men  of  culture  and  learning  were 
persuaded  that  all  that  was  ever  likely  to 
be  known  about  the  religious  houses  had 
been  collected  in  the  new  edition  of  Dug- 
dale's  **  Monasticon."  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  of  the  history  of  English 
monasticism  Hallam  knew  nothing.  Dr. 
Lingard  himself  had  very  little  more  to 
say  of  the  great  abbeys  than  his  predeces- 
sors, and  had  a  very  inadequate  concep 
tion  of  the  part  they  played  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  institutions;  and  when  Dr. 
Maitland  wrote  his  brilliant  "Essays  on 
the  Dark  Ages,"  he  hardly  names  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury  or  St.  Alban's,  and  though 
one  of  his  most  fascinating  chapters  is 
concerned  with  the  early  days  of  Croy- 
land,  his  only  authority  for  the  beautiful 
story  which  he  has  handled  so  skilfully 
is  a  romantic  narrative  attributed  to  In- 
gulphus,  which  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  a  somewhat  clumsy  though  a  clever 
forgery.  Of  the  mendicant  orders  —  of 
the  work  they  did,  of  the  influence  they 
exercised,  and  of  the  attitude  adopted  to- 
wards them  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
the  parochial  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  monks  on  the  other  —  even  less 
was  known,  if  less  were  possible,  than  of 
their  wealthier  rivals. 

Two  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  since 
the  issue  of  the  Treasury  minute  of  Febru- 
ary, 1857,  before  it  began  to  be  said  that 
the  history  of  England  would  have  to  be 
written  anew.  In  the  single  year  1858 
eleven  works  of  the  highest  importance 
were  printed,  and  it  was  evident  that 
neither  original  materials  nor  scholarly 
editors  would  be  wanting  to  make  the 
**  Rolls  Series"  all  that  it  was  desired  it 
should  become.  The  '*  Chronicles  of  the 
Monasteries  of  Abingdon  and  of  St.  Au- 
gustine at  Canterbury,"  the  contemporary 
'*  Life  of  Edward  the  Confessor."  and  the 
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priceless  "  Monumenta  Franciscana,'*  tell- 
ing the  wonderful  story  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Minorites  among  us,  were  printed 
from  unique  MSS.  Next  year  the  **  Chroo- 
icle  of  John  of  Oxnedes"  was  brought 
out  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  the  "  Histo- 
ria  Anglicana"  of  Bartholomew  CottoD, 
by  Dr.  Luard,  neither  work  having  ever 
before  been  printed.  Volume  followed 
volume  in  rapid  succession,  a  steady  im- 
provement becoming  observable  in  the 
style  of  editing,  as  the  several  editors 
became  more  familiar  with  the  results  of 
their  predecessors*  labors. 

It  was  while  working  at  Bartholomew 
Cotton  that  Dr.  Ltiard  was  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  thirteenth  cen* 
tury.  Hitherto  the  composite  character  of 
such  chronicles  as  had  been  published 
had  indeed  been  perceived,  but  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  trace  the  original  au- 
thority for  statements  repeated  in  the 
same  words  by  one  writer  after  another. 
Dr.  Luard  opened  out  a  new  line  of  en- 
quiry, and  in  his  edition  of  Cotton's  chron- 
icle he  endeavored  to  distinguish  in  every 
instance  the  material  which  might  fairly 
be  called  original  from  that  which  his 
author  had  borrowed  from  older  writers 
and  incorporated  into  his  text.  The  bor- 
rowed matter  was  printed  in  smaller  type, 
and  the  sources  from  which  it  had  been 
derived  were  indicated  by  references  given 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Cotton's  own 
additions  were  printed  in  a  bolder  type,  so 
as  at  once  to  catch  the  eye.  While  con- 
ducting the  laborious  researches  necessi- 
tated by  this  new  method  of  editing  his 
text,  it  became  clear  to  Dr.  Luard  that 
Cotton  had  borrowed  largely  from  Mat- 
thew Paris  — who  had  lived  just  a  genera- 
tion before  him — and  that  he  had  also 
borrowed  from  a  mysterious  writer  much 
read  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, who  went  by  the  name  of  Matthew 
of  Westminster.  As  to  this  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  Dr.  Luard  postponed  deal- 
ing with  i)im  till  some  future  time.  He 
might  prove  a  mere  mythic  personage, 
and  it  was  suspected  he  would;  but  Mat- 
thew Paris  was  certainly  no  shadow,  but 
a  very  real  man,  whose  greatness  seemed 
to  grow  greater  the  more  he  was  studied 
and  the  better  he  was  known.  Yet  as  Dr. 
Luard  became  more  familiar  with  the  text 
of  Paris,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  in 
its  printed  form  it  was  bristling  with  the 
grossest  inaccuracies  of  all  kinds.  Origi- 
nally it  had  been  published  under  the 
authority  of  Archbishop  Parker  in  1571; 
and  though  other  editions  had  appeared, 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  sev- 
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eral  times  since  then,  Parfs's  great  work 
bad  remained  exactly  in  the  same  state  as 
Parker  (or  whoever  his  agent  was)  had  left 
it  three  centuries  ago.  That  is  to  say, 
that  by  far  the  most  important  work  on 
English  history  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury—  not  to  mention  European  affairs 
—  and  by  far  the  most  minute  and  trust- 
worthy picture  of  English  life  and  man- 
ners during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  —  a 
record,  too,  drawn  up  by  a  contemporary 
writer  of  rare  genius  and  literary  skill  — 
was  defaced  by  blunders,  audacious  tam- 
pering with  the  text,  and  gross  inaccura- 
cies, to  such  an  extent  that  no  conscien- 
tious student  could  allow  himself  to  quote 
the  printed  work  without  first  referring  to 
one  of  the  very  MSS.  which  the  arch- 
bishop professed  to  have  used. 

Nevertheless,  the  task  of  bringing  out  a 
critical  edition  of  the  *'  Chronica  Majora  " 
did  not  appear  less  formidable  as  fresh 
sources  of  information  cropped  up;  and  if 
Dr.  Luard  shrank  from  the  immense  labor 
that  such  an  edition  involved,  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  formed  a  correct  notion  of 
its  magnitude.  In  1861  he  brought  out  in 
the  same  series  the  **  Letters  of  Robert 
Grosseteste,"  the  heroic  and  magnani- 
mous Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  while  work- 
ing at  this  volume,  the  England  of  the 
thirteenth  century  became  more  and  more 
alive  and  present  to  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

But  distinctly  and  grandly  as  one  noble 
character  after  another  revealed  itself, 
there  was  a  strange  mist  that  required  to 
be  dispelled  before  even  the  importance 
of  great  events  could  be  rightly  estimated. 
The  inner  life  of  the  monasteries,  great 
and  small,  roust  be  enquired  into,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  get  any  information 
00  so  obscure  a  subject ;  and,  above  all, 
the  paramount  influence  which  so  magnifi- 
cent an  institution  as  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Alban's  exercised  upon  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  country  must  be  studied  with 
patient  impartiality.  Before  a  scholar 
with  so  lofty  an  ideal  of  an  editor's  duty 
could  venture  upon  his  magnum  opus^ 
there  was  iofdeed  an  enormous  mass  of 
preliminary  work  to  get  through.  The 
horizon  seemed  to  widen  everywhere  as 
the  years  of  historical  discovery  went  on. 
It  was  left  to  Mr.  Riley  to  attack  that  won- 
derful collection  of  documents  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  of  **  Chronica  Monaste- 
rs Sancti  Albani"  —  a  series  occupying 
twelve  thick  volumes,  and  which  furnish 
us  not  only  with  a  priceless  apparatus,  by 
the  help  of  which  a  hundred  problems  per- 
plexing the  historian  are  furnished  with 


a  clue  towards  their  solution,  but  which 
afford  such  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
greatest  monastery  in  England  during  its 
best  times  as  nobody  expected  could  ever 
be  forthcoming.  While  Mr.  Riley  was 
occupied  with  the  chronicles  of  St.  Alban's 
and  the  lives  of  its  abbots,  T^x,  Luard  was 
engaged  in  collecting  all  the  annals  of  the 
lesser  monasteries  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on.  Some  of  these  had  already 
been  printed  more  or  less  carelessly ;  oth- 
ers had  never  seen  the  light  since  they 
were  written.  Such  as  were  printed  were 
extremelv  difficult  to  procure  —  scarce 
and  costly.  Dr.  Luard  took  six  years  in 
bringing  out  his  five  volumes  —  volumes 
referring  to  the  golden  age  of  English 
monasticism,  which  threw  all  sorts  of  side 
light  upon  Mr.  Riley's  *'  Chronicles," 
while  they  were  in  turn  continually  being 
explained  and  illustrated  by  them. 

While  the  '*  Monastic  Annals  *'  were 
passing  through  the  press,  a  very  startling: 
announcement  was  made  by  no  less  a  per- 
son than  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  keeper 
of  the  department  of  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum.  Sir  Frederick  declared 
that  he  had  come  upon  a  copy  of  what 
was  commonly  called  the  **  Historia  Mi* 
nor  "  of  Matthew  Paris,  not  only  written 
by  the  author  himself,  but  actually  an- 
notated, corrected,  and  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  his  own  hand.  Such  an 
announcement  made  by  an  expert  of 
European  reputation,  one  who  had  been 
handling  MSS.  all  his  life,  necessarilv 
created  a  sensation  in  the  literary  world. 
If  it  were  accepted  and  proved  true,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  curious  romances  in 
the  history  of  literature.  But  was  it  true  ? 
To  most  critics  the  antecedent  improba- 
bility of  the  theory  put  forth  by  Sir  Fred- 
erick was  so  great  as  to  relegate  it  to  the 
domain  of  extravagant  paradox;  but  the 
name  and  fame  of  its  supporter  were  too 
high  to  allow  of  its  being  dismissed  with- 
out refutation.  For  two  or  three  years 
no  one  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against 
so  formidable  a  champion  who  bad  staked 
his  reputation  upon  the  issue.  At  last 
another  great  specialist,  not  a  whit  less 
competent  than  the  other,  came  forward 
to  controvert  the  opinions  and  theory 
which  had  been  so  confidently  maintained 
by  Sir  Frederick.  In  1871  Sir  Thomas 
Duffus  Hardy  brought  out  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  *'  Catalogue,"  and  it  was  in  the 
famous  introduction  to  this  volume  that 
the  Madden  hypothesis  was  first  assailed 
with  damaging  effect.  Sir  TJiomas,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  deputy  keeper 
of  the  records.    Sir  Frederick  was  keeper 
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of  the  department  of  manuscripts  at  the 
British  Museum.  Each  was  the  repre- 
sentative man  in  his  own  department,  and 
a  very  pretty  quarrel  arose.  Into  the 
merits  of  that  quarrel  it  is  impossible  to 
enter  here ;  it  is  a  matter  for  specialists, 
not  for  outsiders,  to  pronounce  upon. 
This,  however,  may  be  said  with  confi- 
dence, that  if  we  except  that  school  of 
very  able  and  accomplished  experts  which 
the  British  Museum  has  trained,  experts 
whose  range  of  diplomatic  knowledge 
must  needs  be  wider  than  that  of  any 
''record  man,"  the  refutation  of  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  by  Sir  Thomas  DufiEus 
was  generally  regarded  as  unanswerable 
and  triumphant.  With  the  exception 
indicated  —  a  verv  important  exception 
indeed  —  the  Madden  hypothesis  was  be- 
lieved to  be  utterly  demolished,  in  fact 
"  blown  into  the  air."  Nevertheless  there 
are  those,  from  whom  something  may  be 
expected  some  day  in  the  way  of  rejoinder, 
who  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  last 
word  on  this  question  has  been  said  that 
deserves  to  be  said,  and  even  so  scrupu- 
lous and  sagacious  a  critic  as  Dr.  Luard 
seems  to  be  less  certain  than  he  was  that 
Madden  was  quite  wrong  in  a// he  affirmed 
and  Hardy  quite  right  in  aU  he  denied. 

The  attention  which  had  been  drawn  to 
Matthew  Paris  by  this  remarkable  con- 
troversy could  not  but  have  its  effect  in 
awakening  a  desire  for  that  critical  edition 
of  the  larger  chronicle  which  Dr.  Luard 
bad  been  so  long  preparing.  The  way 
was  cleared  for  such  an  edition  now;  it 
was  not  likely  that  any  more  MSS.  of  the 
author  would  be  discovered.  Such  as 
were  deposited  in  the  various  libraries  had 
been  carefully  scrutinized,  or  their  homes 
were  known,  and  the  long  years  of  prepar- 
atory study  had  been  turned  to  ffood  ac- 
count —  no  pains  had  been  sparednor  any 
labor  grudged.  In  1872  the  first  volume 
of  the  "  Chronica  Majora  "  appeared  in  the 
•*  Rolls  Series."  In  1884  the  seventh  and 
last  volume  was  issued,  containing  the 
learned  editor's  last  preface,  glossary,  and 
emendations,  and  an  index  to  the  whole 
work,  extending  over  nearly  six  hundred 
pages.  It  is  a  long  time  since  an  English 
scholar  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  carry 
to  its  completion  so  important  a  work  as 
this,  projected  on  so  large  a  scale,  exe- 
cuted with  such  conscientious  care  — 
characterized  by  so  much  critical  skill 
and  scrupulous  accuracy  — and  all  this 
achieved  single-handed  in  the  midst  of 
other  duties,  professional  and  academical, 
which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  energies  of  an  ordinary  man. 


Now  that  the  work  has  been  done,  and 
done  so  thoroughly  that  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  the  standard  edition  of  the 
"Chronica  Majora*'  has  been  published 
once  for  all,  we  are  in  a  better  position 
than  we  ever  were  heretofore  for  taking  a 
survey  of  the  life  and  labors  of  its  author, 
and  for  answering  the  enquiries  which  of 
late  have  been  made  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, and  made  too  among  those  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  able  to 
answer  them.  Who  and  what  was  Mat- 
thew Paris  ?  What  did  he  do,  and  what 
did  he  write  that  the  learned  few  should 
speak  of  him  with  so  much  reverence, 
though  to  the  unlearned  many  he  is  little 
more  than  a  famous  and  familiar  name  ? 

Perhaps  before  dealing  with  his  per- 
sonal history,  or  entering  into  any  exam- 
ination of  his  literary  labors,  it  will  be 
well  first  to  answer  the  question,  IVAcU 
was  Matthew  Paris?  for  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  estimate  rightly  the  debt  we 
owe  to  him,  or  to  understand  the  brief 
account  that  could  be  drawn  up  of  his 
career,  until  we  have  learned  to  know 
something  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  the  great  foundation  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  orna- 
ment. By  profession  Matthew  Paris  was 
a  monk.  A  monk  *'  professed  "  is  a  term 
indicating  the  higher  grade  to  which  not 
every  brother  in  a  monastery  attained. 
The  very  term  "  profession "  may  be 
traced  to  the  cloister.  In  its  usual  accep- 
tation it  is  modern. 

To  dilate  upon-  the  various  monaatic 
orders,  which  were  almost  as  numerous 
in  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  different 
religious  denominations  are  in  the  nine- 
teenth, would  be  out  of  place  here.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  English  monasteries 
in  Henry  1  II.'s  time  counted  by  hundreds. 
But  there  were  monasteries  and  monas- 
teries; some  the  homes  of  the  scholar, 
the  devout,  and  the  high-minded,  the  seats 
of  learning  and  the  resting>places  of  the 
studious  and  the  aged,  who  hated  war  and 
tumult,  and  only  longed  for  repose ;  some 
that  were  mere  hiding-holes  for  the  lazy 
and  the  incompetent,  the  failures  among 
the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry,  who  bad 
not  the  power  of  pushing  their  way  in  the 
world,  or  whose  career  had  been  a  disap- 
pointment. Such  men,  where  all  else 
failed,  could  get  themselves  admitted  into 
some  smaller  religious  house  by  the  inter- 
est of  the  patron;  sometimes  bringing  io 
a  trifling  addition  to  the  common  property, 
sometimes  simply  "  pitchforked  "  into  a 
vacancy,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how.  Then 
they  became  *'  brethren  "  of  the  monastery. 
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aod  sharers  in  most  of  the  good  things  that 
it  could  ofiEer;  they  were  almost  exactly  in 
the  same  position  as  fellows  of  colleges 
were  twenty  years  ago,  holding  their  pre- 
ferment for  life,  with  this  difference  that 
a  fellowship  at  the  smallest  college  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  always  implied  sonu 
qualification  for  the  post.  A  college 
fellow,  at  the  worst,  must  have  had  some 
claims  to  learning  or  culture;  whereas 
in  the  smaller  and  more  remote  monas- 
teries a  man  might  be  scandalously  igno- 
rant, and  yet  gain  admittance  as  a  brother 
of  the  house. 

Between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of 
that  great  army  of  monks,  dispersed 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  when  English  monachism  had  de* 
clined  from  its  earlier  ideal,  there  was  as 

freat  a  distance  as  there  is  at  this  moment 
etween  the  fellows  of  Balliol  or  Trinity, 
and  the  poor  brethren  of  the  Charter- 
house, or  the  bedesmen  in  the  cathedrals 
of  the  old  foundation. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury English  monachism  was  at  its  best; 
the  twelfth  century  was  emphatically  the 
reformation  age  of  British  monachism. 
All  the  many  schemes  for  starting  new 
orders  with  improved  rules,  and  all  the 
efforts  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the 
religious  houses  and  fan  the  fire  of  devo- 
tioo  among  their  members,  assumed  that 
the  monasteries  were  then  living  institu- 
tions with  vast  powers  for  good,  and  in- 
stitutions which  needed  only  to  be  re- 
formed to  make  them  all  that  the  most 
earnest  and  ardent  enthusiast  claimed  that 
they  ought  to  be,  and  might  become.  In 
the  fifty  years  preceding  the  accession  of 
King  John,  more  than  two  hundred  mon- 
asteries had  been  built  and  endowed  — 
some  of  them  munificently  endowed,  and 
the  only  purely  English  order  (that  of  St. 
Gilbert  of  Sempringham)  had  been  found- 
ed, aod  in  little  more  than  fifty  years  could 
count  no  less  than  fourteen  considerable 
houses.  Englishmen  believed  in  the 
monastic  system  as  they  have  never  be- 
lieved in  anything  else  since  then  ;  never 
have  such  prodigious  sacrifices  been 
made,  never  has  such  lavish  munificence 
been  shown  by  the  upper  classes  as  during 
the  century  ending  with  the  accession  of 
Edward  I.  In  the  next  hundred  years 
they  were  chiefiv  the  townsmen  and  trad- 
ers, not  the  lancled  proprietors,  who  emp- 
tied their  money-bags  into  the  lap  of  the 
begging  friars.  Certainly  the  great  reli- 
gious houses  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  bad  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 


the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  unless  we 
are  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that  then,  too, 
the  monasteries  were  not  only  thriving 
and  powerful,  but  were  institutions  on 
whose  help  and  power  the  people  leant 
with  an  assured  confidence,  because  they 
were  pre-eminently  the  people's  friends. 

But  between  the  old  foundations  which 
had  a  history  and  the  new  houses  that 
were  springing  up  in  every  shire,  some 
feeling  of  jealousy  and  soreness  was  sure 
to  arise.  The  old  abbeys,  with  a  history 
that  looked  back  into  a  past  all  clouds  and 
mist,  but  none  the  less  glorious  for  that, 
affected  a  supercilious  tone  towards  the 
mushrooms  that  had  of  late  sprouted  into 
vigorous  life.  A  man  need  not  be  an  old 
man  who  can  remember  when  the  Eton 
and  Winchester  boys  at  the  universities 
affected  an  air  of  contempt  for  all  the 
"  modern ''  places  of  education,  and  dis- 
dained to  number  such  institutions  as 
Cheltenham  or  Clifton  among  the  "  public 
schools."  These  were  all  very  well  in 
their  way,  but  where  were  their  tradi- 
tions? So  with  the  older  and  grander 
Benedictine  monasteries,  with  charters 
from  Saxon  kings,  let  alone  anything  else. 
Glastonbury,  where  men  said  two  of  the 
apostles  had  built  themselves  a  house  of 
prayer,  and  where  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Dunstan  lay  entombed ;  Canterbury, 
where  Augustine,  the  English  apostle, 
found  a  home;  Malmesbury,  where  St. 
Aldhelm  preached  to  the  barbarous  peo- 
ple, and  when  they  tired  of  his  sermon 
played  to  them  upon  his  harp,  and,  antici- 
pating Mr.  Sankey,  sang  David's  Psalms 
to  the  crowds  that  moved  by  him  as  they 
passed  over  the  bridge  of  Avon.  These 
venerable  foundations,  about  whose  ori- 
gin a  glamor  of  mvstery  had  gathered, 
whose  history  had  become  strangely  ob- 
scured by  the  body  of  myths  that  had 
grown  up  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  — 
which  had  survived  pillage  and  anarchy, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  fire  and  sword,  des- 
olating, devastating  —  were  there  before 
men's  eyes,  testifying  to  the  amazing  vi- 
tality which  a  millennium  of  strange  vicis- 
situde had  not  only  not  destroyed,  but 
not  even  impaired.  Such  a  mighty  pile 
of  buildings,  as  had  risen  up  to  heaven 
there  in  the  old  Roman  town  of  Verulam, 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  mankind 
—  the  very  materials  of  the  massive  tow- 
er, ruddy  in  the  blaze  of  the  noonday, 
must  have  been  a  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment to  many  an  awestruck  pilgrim  per- 
plexed at  the  first  sight  of  Roman  bricks 
burnt  on  the  spot  a  thousand  years  ago. 
There  stood  the  mighty  Roman  rampart, 
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vast,  enormous,  the  ground  beneath  hts  I 
feet  teeming  with  the  tangible  memories 
of  grisly  conflict,  or  of  an  old  civilization 
that  had  been  blotted  out  long  ago  —  the 
swords  of  Roman  legionaries,  the  bones 
of  British  heroes,  coins  with  legends  that 
few  could  read  turned  up  by  the  plough* 
man's  share.  Yonder,*  men  said,  away 
there  at  Redburn,  the  heathen  pursuers 
had  come  upon  England's  proto-martyr 
and  slain  the  saint  of  God,  whose  bones 
since  then  had  been  gathered  up,  and 
were  now  resting  in  their  sumptuous 
shrine.  When  the  Norman  came,  and 
the  new  order  was  set  up  in  the  land  — 
not  a  day  before  it  was  needed  —  the  thir- 
teenth  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  was  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  heir,  they  said,  to  Cnut, 
the  Danish  king,  who  had  passed  away. 
It  was  to  him  that  the  awful  Conqueror 
made  oath  he  would  bind  himself  by  the 
Confessor's  laws,  an  oath  which,  if  he  ever 
meant  to  keep,  he  meant  to  interpret  ac- 
cording to  his  mood.  Even  the  very  lax- 
ity and  shortcomings  of  the  abbots  of 
generations  back,  which  tradition,  and 
something  more  to  be  trusted  than  tradi- 
tion, declared  to  have  been  matters  of 
scandal,  proved  no  more  than  that  the 
great  abbey  could  live  through  evil  times, 
outride  the  storms  which  would  wreck 
weaker  vessels,  and  right  itself,  though 
overloaded  with  abuses  which  timid  pilots 
would  have  shrunk  from  throwing  over- 
board; and  now  that  four  hundred  years 
had  passed  since  0£fa,  the  Saxon  king 
(stirred  thereto  by  Karl,  the  emperor) 
had  founded  the  monastery  in  St.  Alban's 
honor,  and  from  generation  to  generation 
vast  building  operations  had  been  going 
on  almost  without  interruption,  and  the 
old  abbey  still  held  up  its  head  proudly, 
its  abbot  taking  precedence  of  every  other 
in  the  land,  any  man  might  be  excused 
for  thinking  that  to  become  a  monk  of 
St.  Alban's  abbey  was  to  become  a  per- 
sonage of  no  small  consideration. 

Verily  it  was  a  great  abbey  in  the  days 
of  King  John.  There,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  that  king's  reign,  was  held  that  mem- 
orable council,  which,  if  it  had  been  let 
alone,  would  doubtless  have  issued  its 
protest  against  the  intolerable  aggression 
of  the  pope  and  his  curia.  There,  six 
years  afterwards,  another  assembly  was 
convened ;  the  first  occasion  on  which  we 
find  any  historical  proof  that  representa- 
tives were  summoned  to  a  national  coun- 
cil in  England.  Eight  times  during  his 
reign  the  ruffian  king  was  himself  a  guest 
at  the  abbey.  Once  after  John's  death, 
when  Louis  was  desperately  struggling 


to  hold  his  own  against  young  Henry's 
friends  and  supporters,  be  too  came  to 
St.  Alban's,  and  threatened  to  give  it  over 
to  fire  and  sword;  only  money  saved  it 
from  a  sack.  There  was  always  some- 
thing to  take,  and  yet  always  wonderful 
state  kept  up.  The  magnates  io  Church 
and  State  were  forever  going  in  and  oat ; 
the  mere  domestic  expenditure  was  enor- 
mous. Yet,  even  when  the  country  was 
groaning  under  horrible  anarchy,  and 
grinding  taxation,  and  war  and  poverty, 
the  building  went  on  as  if  men  lived  only 
to  glorify  the  great  house,  and  to  raise  its 
church  tower,  or  beautify  the  west  front, 
or  fill  the  windows  with  stained  glass,  or 
erect  the  splendid  pulpit  in  the  nave  —  a 
miracle  of  art. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to 
conclude  that  all  this  lavish  expenditure 
implied  the  enjoyment  of  large  rents  from 
land.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  ten- 
ants of  the  abbey  and  the  profits  of  farm- 
ing were  no  doubt  considerable;  but  that 
revenue  could  never  have  sufficed  alone 
to  defray  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the 
establishment.  In  point  of  fact,  when 
a  monastery,  great  or  small,  depended 
wholly  upon  its  landed  property,  it  invari- 
ably got  into  debt ;  sometimes  it  got  hope- 
lessly into  debt.  It  is  clear  that  before 
the  dissolution  a  very  large  number  of 
the  religious  houses  were  insolvent.  The 
striking  paucity  in  the  number  of  **  reli- 
gious" at  the  time  of  the  suppression  — 
for  hardly  one  house  in  ten  had  its  fall 
complement  of  inmates  —  is  by  no  means 
wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  people  in  general  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  monastic  vows. 
Where  a  monastery  was  financially  in  a 
critical  condition,  the  brotherhood  resort- 
ed to  the  expedient  which  is  at  this  mo- 
ment being  carried  out  at  more  than  one 
college  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Now, 
when  times  are  bad,  we  temporarily  sup- 
press a  fellowship ;  then,  on  the  death  of 
a  brother  of  the  house,  they  chose  no 
monk  into  his  place. 

The  income  from  landed  estates  at  St. 
Alban's  was  probably  at  no  time  equal 
to  what  may  be  called  the  extraordinary 
income.  The  ofiferings  at  the  shrines  of 
SS.  Alban  and  Amphibalus,  the  proceeds 
of  the  ofiEertory  at  those  magnificent  and 
dramatic  functions  in  which  the  multitude 
delighted,  and  the  douceurs  that  were  al- 
ways expected  and  almost  always  gives 
in  return  for  hospitality,  which  only  io 
theory  was  free,  —  these  and  many  an* 
other  source  of  profit,  which  the  universal 
habit  of  giving  money  for  **  pious  uses " 
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supplied,  all  made  up  a  sum  total,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  proceeds  of  the 
rent-roll  were  insignificant.  In  the  taxa- 
tion of  Pope  Nicholas  (a.d.  1291)  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  abbey  from  rent  and 
dues  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Alban's  is  set 
down  at  392/.  &r  s\f^*  ^  ^^^  which  in  those 
days  would  go  as  far  as  5000/.  a  year  now. 
£ven  granting  that  this  was  only  half  the 
net  income  derivable  from  the  abbey's 
estates,  which  were  widely  distributed,  an 
expenditure  of  10,000/.  a  year  would  go  in 
our  own  time  a  very  little  way  towards 
meeting  the  charges  which  such  an  enor- 
mous establishment  involved.  The  mere 
keeping  up  the  buildings  at  all  times  en- 
tailed a  very  heavy  annual  outlay.  Already 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  precincts  of 
the  abbey  were  overcrowded  with  palatial 
edifices,  which  were  never  pulled  down 
except  to  make  room  for  larger  ones. 
There  were  acres  of  roofs  within  the  ab- 
bey walls. 

And  what  return  was  being  made  to  the 
nation,  that  every  rank  and  every  class 
were  keeping  up  a  rivalry  in  munificence 
in  favor  of  such  an  institution  as  this? 
What  had  they  done,  what  were  they  do- 
ing, these  seventy  men,  with  their  abbot 
at  their  head,  who  were  in  the  enjoyment 
of  an  income  larger  than  that  of  many  a 
principality?  How  was  it  that  no  one  in 
those  days  accused  them  of  being  indolent 
drones,  mere  burdens  upon  the  earth, 
as  they  were  called  frequently  enough, 
and  loudly  enough,  and  angrily  enough, 
three  centuries  later  ?  It  was  the  age  for 
the  expansion  of  the  monastic  system  — 
none  then  wished  to  sweep  the  monks 
away.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  monas- 
teries had  retained  their  hold  upon  the 
affection  of  the  people,  and  were  regarded 
with  reverence  and  pride  and  confidence, 
lay  in  this,  that  they  had  moved  with  the 
times,  and  that  the  monasticism  of  the 
thirteenth' was  very  different  indeed  from 
the  monasticism  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  primitive  asceticism  had  almost  van- 
ished ;  it  had  not,  however,  died,  leaving 
nothing  in  its  place.  No  one  now  ex- 
pected to  find  the  religious  houses  filled 
with  religious  people,  every  one  holy,  de- 
vout, and  fervent;  the  personal  sanctity 
of  the  inmates  was  one  thing,  the  sanctity 
of  their  churches  and  shrines  was  quite 
another.  In  the  old  days  the  monks  were 
separate  from  the  world,  living  to  save 
their  own  souls  at  best;  examples  to  such 
as  trembled  at  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
longed  for  the  life  to  come.  As  time  went 
on  they  mixed  more  boldly  with  the  sinful 
worldf  and  gradually  they  became  more 


and  more  the  illuminators  of  the  darkness 
round  them.  Now  they  were  regarded  as 
in  great  measure  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
if  that  salt  should  lose  its  savor,  where 
was  such  virtue  elsewhere  to  be  found? 
Personally,  the  men  might  be  worldly  — 
vicious,  as  a  rule,  they  certainly  were  not 
—  they  were,  mutatis  mutandis^  what  in 
our  time  would  be  called  cultured  gentle- 
men, courteous,  highly  educated  and  re- 
fined, as  compared  with  the  great  mass  of 
their  contemporaries;  a  privileged  class 
who  were  not  abusing  their  privileges ;  a 
class  from  whence  all  the  art  and  letters 
and  accomplishments  of  the  time  ema- 
nated, allied  in  blood  as  much  with  the 
low  as  the  high,  the  aristocracy  of  intel- 
lect, and  the  pioneers  of  scientific  and 
material  progress.  The  model  farming  of 
the  thirteenth  century  would  be  regarded 
as  barbaric  by  our  modern  theorists ;  but 
such  as  it  was,  it  was  only  to  be  met  with 
on  the  demesne  lands  of  the  larger  mon- 
asteries, and  was  a  prodigious  advance 
upon  iht pitite  cultun  oi  iht  open  fields. 
The  priory  at  Norwich  made  an  income 
out  of  its  garden  in  the  days  of  Edward 
III.,  and  probably  much  earlier;  the  pisci- 
culture of  the  religious  houses  remains  a 
mystery  as  yet  unsolved ;  the  skill  exhib- 
ited in  the  management  of  the  water- 
power  of  many  a  district  round  even  the 
smaller  houses,  still  awakes  wonder  in 
those  who  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
study  it.  At  St.  Alban's,  as  at  Glaston- 
bury, St.  Edmund's  Abbey,  and  elsewhere, 
the  culture  of  the  vine  was  made  profitable 
for  generations.  The  monasteries  were 
the  first  to  give  personal  freedom  to  the 
villeins,  and  the  first  to  commute  for 
money  payments  the  vexatious  services 
which  worried  the  best  men  and  maddened 
the  worst.  The  landlords  in  the  thirteenth 
century  were  real  lords  of  the  land.  They 
were,  as  a  class,  very  poor,  spite  of  the 
privileges  they  enjoyed  and  the  power 
that  they  possessed  of  making  themselves 
disagreeable;  and  though  the  constitution 
of  a  manor  was  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
the  limits  were  very  many,  yet  the  lord 
could  exercise  a  great  deal  of  petty  tyranny 
in  his  little  kingdom  if  he  were  so  dis- 
posed. In  the  manors  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  religious  houses  the 
lord  was  necessarily  non-resident,  and  the 
tenants  were  left  to  manage  their  own 
afiEairs  with  very  little  interference.  The 
tenants  of  the  monasteries  were  in  a  far 
more  favored  condition  than  the  tenants 
of  some  small  lord,  needy  and  greedy,  who 
extorted  his  dues  literally  to  the  last  far- 
thing, and  who  knew  exactly  what  the 
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best  beast  was,  on  the  land  that  owed  him 
a  heriot;  and  when  the  tenant  was  in 
extremis^  kept  a  sharp  lookout  that  a  fat 
bullock  or  a  promising  young  horse  should 
not  be  driven  off  before  the  owner  died. 

So  the  monasteries  at  the  time  we  are 
now  concerned  with,  were  regarded  at 
once  with  pride  and  affection  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people;  they  were  places  of 
refuge  where,  in  a  turbulent  time,  men 
and  women  who  had  been  stricken,  be* 
reaved,  or  wronged,  might  find  a  quiet 
refuge  and  hide  their  heads  and  be  forgot- 
ten and  fall  asleep,  with  the  prayers  of 
other  sufferers  to  console  and  support 
them  in  their  passage  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  gentlest 
spirits  here  could  taste  the  bliss  of  a  holy 
tranquillity;  the  ascetic  could  indulge  his 
most  fantastic  self-immolation;  the  mor- 
bid visionary  could  dream  at  his  will  and 
give  his  imagination  full  play,  none  hin- 
dering  him ;  evil  demons  might  chatter 
and  gibe  and  twit  him  at  his  prayers; 
choirs  of  angels  might  calm  his  despair 
with  celestial  lullabies;  awful  forms  might 
rise  from  clouds  of  incense,  as  the  gor- 
geous procession  moved  along  the  vast 
church  aisles,  or  stopped  before  some  glit- 
tering shrine.  What  ther^?  Who  would 
question  the  reality  of  a  miracle,  or  doubt 
that  sublime  revelations  might  be  made 
to  any  holy  monk  as  he  wrestled  in  prayer 
with  a  rapture  of  the  soul,  and  found  him- 
self lifted  to  the  seventh  heaven  in  ecstasy 
unutterable? 

What  has  been  said  applies  mainly  to 
the  older  houses,  those  which  were  under 
what  may  be  called  the  primitive  Benedic- 
tine rule.  If  men  were  moved  to  rigid 
asceticism,  however,  and  had  a  taste  for 
bald  simplicity ;  if  art,  and  music,  and 
ornate  architecture,  had  no  charm  for 
them,  and  they  dreamt  that  God  could 
only  be  sought  and  found  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  Cistercian  houses  offered  such  a 
congenial  asylum.  The  Cistercians  were 
the  Puritans  of  the  monasteries,  and  ap- 
pealed to  that  mysterious  sentiment  which 
makes  some  minds  shrink  with  fear  from 
the  touch  of  luxury,  and  regard  culture  as 
antagonistic  to  personal  holiness.  The 
sentiment  was  strong  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  when  nineteen  Cistercian  houses  were 
founded;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
other  motives,  beside  mere  taste  for  a 
stricter  discipline,  led  to  the  foundation 
of  eight  more  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 
Meanwhile  the  Benedictines  had  become 
by  far  the  most  learned  and  most  educat- 
ing body  in  the  land,  and  pre-eminent 
al^ve  them  all  was  the  great  Abbey  of 


St.  Alban's.  If  it  was  not  at  this  time  the 
centre  of  intellectual  life  in  England,  it 
was  because  at  this  time  centralization  was 
unknown.  Eadmer,  Florence  of  Worces- 
ter, Gervase  of  Canterbury,  William  of 
Malmesbury,  Simeon  of  Durham,  were 
all  twelfth-century  Benedictines.  They 
were  all  students  and  writers  of  history, 
and  history  meant  literature  till  Peter 
Lombard  arose  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  revolutionized  the  world  of 
thought  —  at  any  rate  the  domain  of  logic. 
John  of  Salisbury  fiercely  assails  the  in- 
tellectual innovators  of  his  time  on  the 
ground  that  the  new  lights  of  the  twelfth 
century  disdained  to  be  students  of  his- 
tory, and  affected  contempt  for  the  past. 
It  was  the  old  story;  literary  culture  found 
itself  in  antagonism  with  scientific  cnlture, 
and  the  vigorous  childhood  of  scientific 
research  was  aggressive,  insolent,  and 
noisily  insubordinate.  The  old  semina- 
ries, whose  homes  were  in  the  Benedic- 
tine monasteries,  refused  to  welcome  the 
new  learning.  Its  teachers  settled  them- 
selves elsewhere ;  at  Paris,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  they  had  a  hard  fight  of 
it.  Once  in  1209  the  Synod  of  Paris 
actually  prohibited  the  reading  of  Aris- 
totle's ''Metaphysics."  At  Oxford  they 
seem  to  have  met  with  a  more  generous 
reception.  Perhaps  it  was  because  that 
reception  was  too  enthusiastic  that  King 
Stephen  at  the  close  of  his  miserable  reign 
expelled  Vacarius,  the  first  teacher  of  sci- 
entific law  in  England.  Whereupon  young 
men  of  parts  and  ambition  crossed  the 
Channel,  seeking  and  finding  at  Pavia 
and  Bologna  what  was  not  to  be  had  at 
home.  The  monastic  schools  held  their 
own,  and  went  on  in  the  old  groove ;  the 
intellectual  revolution  which  soon  came 
about  by  the  agency  of  the  mendicant 
orders  was  not  yet  dreamt  of.  St.  Al- 
ban's, Malmesbury,  and  other  such  mighty 
foundations,  stuck  to  the  old  studies,  just 
as  Eton  and  Winchester  stuck  to  Latin 
verse  as  the  one  thing  needful,  and  reluc- 
tantly gave  in  to  the  new-faogled  notion  of 
having  a  '*  modern  side." 

Outside  the  abbey  precincts,  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  great  gate,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  Rome  land,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  served  the  boys  as  a  playground, 
stood  the  grammar  school.  Whether  it 
offered  a  different  training  from  that  which 
was  usually  supplied  to  the  scholars  who 
were  under  training  in  the  cloister,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Within  the  precincts, 
when  the  thirteenth  century  began,  there 
stood  the  great  church,  enriched  by  the 
accumulated  offerings  of  centuries,  and 
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glowiog  with  dazzling  splendor  of  jewels 
and  cloth  of  gold,  and  glass  that  glorified 
the  very  sunshine,  and  wonders  of  sculp- 
ture and  color  and  needlework  filling  the 
heart  to  overflowing  with  inexplicable 
hopes  and  longings  for  an  ideal  that 
seemed  possible  of  realization,  if  only  the 
Church  in  heaven  should  be  as  far  re* 
moved  above  the  actual  of  the  Church  on 
earth,  as  the  glories  of  the  Church  on 
earth  were  removed  above  the  squalid  life 
of  the  common  workday  world.  All  this  in 
witness  that  the  great  abbey  was,  first  and 
foremost,  a  religious  foundation,  raised  In 
the  first  instance  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
meant  to  help  forward  the  worship  of 
God,  and  make  that  worship  worthy  of  the 
Most  High. 

But  besides  being  primarily  and  em- 
phatically a  religious  fonndation,  the  ab* 
bey  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  grown 
into  something  else,  and  had  become  the 
home  of  a  corporation  of  Scholars  and 
students,  who  were  the  leaders  of  art  and 
calture  in  an  age  when  art  and  culture 
were  to  be  met  with  nowhere  outside  the 
walls  of  a  great  monastery.  There,  in 
what  might  be  called  the  museum  of  the 
abbey,  yon  might  see  no  mean  collection 
of  antique  gems  that  had  once  been  the 
pride  of  Roman  magistrates.  Mysteri- 
ous specimens  of  barbaric  gold-work,  fash- 
ioned by  unknown  craftsmen  for  the  necks 
of  nameless  chieftains  who  had  drawn  the 
sword  and  perished,  none  knew  when. 
Engraved  gems  that  had  been  dug  up  In 
mysterious  sepulchres,  about  which  even 
imagination  despaired  of  telling  any  story ; 
relics  of  saints  and  martyrs,  charters  of 
Saxon  kings,  granted  centuries  before  the 
Normans  came  to  ring  out  the  old  and 
ring  in  the  new.  The  wealth  of  mere 
archxological  specimens  at  St.  Albania 
made  it  such  a  museum  of  antiquities  as 
provokes  wonder  and  bitterness,  as  we 
read  the  catalogue  of  what  was  ooce  there, 
and  has  perished  utterly  and  forever.* 

The  range  of  buildings  to  the  south  of 
the  church  covered  a  far  larger  area  than 
that  which  the  church  itself  occupied. 
Uncertain  though  the  exact  site  may  be 
and  is,  there  had  already  been  added  in 
Brother  Matthew's  time  what  we  should 
now  call  an  art  school,  a  library,  and,  al- 
most more  famous  than  all,  the  scripto- 
rium. Bv-and-by,  too,  came  the  printing- 
press  which  John  Herford  set  up  in  1480. 

*  Iq  Dr.  LoardTs  itxth  Tolttme  there  are  two  fao- 
■imiles  of  certain  colored  drAwinsaof  the  more  predoot 
gems  at  St.  Alban'a,  with  careful  descriptions  of  them, 
the  text  and  the  illustrations  being  most  probably  gxt' 
cuttd  by  MtUiktw  Paris  himuel/. 


Wynkyn  de  Worde  was  sometime  school- 
roaster  of  Saint  Alban\  and  Lady  Juli- 
ana Berners's  famous  volume  issued  from 
the  abbey  press,  while  Caxton  was  still 
pursuing  his  craft  in  the  almonry  of  an- 
other monastery  at  Westminster. 

In  the  days  of  King  John,  however, 
people  had  so  little  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  the  printing-press,  that  they  were  al- 
most equally  ignorant  of  such  a  material 
as  paper  for  literary  purposes.  Yet  it  is 
a  huge  mistake  which  has  not  yet  been 
exploded,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  reading 
and  writing  were  rare  accomplishments  In 
the  thirteenth  century.  Knowledge  of  a 
certain  kind  was  disseminated  far  more 
effectively  and  far  more  universally  than 
is  generally  believed.  The  country  par* 
son  was  expected  to' be  the  schoolmaster 
of  his  parish,  and  generally  was  so,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  village  in  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  III.  in  which  there 
were  not  one  or  more  persons  who  could 
write  a  clerkly  hand,  draw  up  accounts  in 
Latin,  and  keep  the  records  of  the  various 
petty  courts  and  gatherings  that  were  con- 
tinually being  held,  sometimes  to  the 
annoyance  and  grievous  vexation  of  the 
rural  population.  The  professional  writ- 
ers were  so  numerous,  and  their  training 
so  severe,  that  they  had  got  for  themselves 
privileges  of  a  very  exceptional  kind;  the 
clerk  took  rank  with  the  clergyman,  and 
the  writer  of  a  book  was  almost  as  much 
esteemed  as  its  author. 

The  scriptorium  of  a  great  monastery 
was  at  onqe  the  printing-press  and  the 
publishing  office.  It  was  the  place  where 
books  were  written,  and  whence  they  is- 
sued to  the  world.  With  the  traditional 
exclusiveness  of  the  older  monasteries 
there  was  less  desire,  no  doubt,  to  diffuse 
and  disperse  than  to  accumulate  books, 
but  the  composing  and  the  multiplication 
of  books  was  always  going  on.  The  scrip- 
torium was  a  great  writing-school  too, 
and  the  rules  of  the  art  of  writing  which 
were  laid  down  there  were  so  rigidly  and 
severely  adhered  to,  that  to  this  day  it  Is 
not  difficult  to  decide  at  a  glance  whether 
a  book  was  written  In  St.  Alban's  or  St. 
Edmund's  Abbey.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  writers  were  employed  at  once, 
and  besides  these  there  were  occasionally 
supernumeraries,  who  were  professional 
scribes,  and  who  were  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices; but  nothing  short  of  perfect  pen- 
manship, such  trained  skill,  for  instance, 
as  would  now  be  required  of  an  engraver, 
would  Qualify  a  copyist  to  take  part  in  the 
finishea  work,  which  the  copying  of  im- 
portant books  required. 


Sa6 

One  of  the  cooclusions  which  Sir  Thom- 
as Hardy  arrived  at  during  the  course  of 
his  mioute  examination  of  Sir  Frederick 
Madden*s  theory  is  so  curious,  and  opens 
out  such  an  unexpected  view  of  the  way 
in  which  our  monasteries  may  have  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  foreign  lit- 
erature, that  it  is  worth  while  in  this  con- 
nection to  quote  the  great  critic*s  own 
words :  — 

After  minutely  examining  every  page  of  the 
manuscripts  in  question,  as  well  as  others, 
which  were  undoubtedly  written  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Alban*s,  and  comparing  them  with 
others  executed  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  on  the  Contrnent,  I  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  century,  and  perhaps  a  little  earlier, 
there  prevailed  among  the  scribes  in  the  Scrip- 
torium of  St.  Alban's,  a  peculiar  character  of 
writing  which  is  not  recognizable  in  any  other 
religious  house  in  England  during  that  period  ; 
but  which  is  traceable  in  some  foreign  manu- 
scripts, and  even  in  private  deeds  executed  in 
England  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Alban*s 
during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  These 
facts  lead  me  to  the  inference,  that  the  school' 
master  who  taught  the  art  of  writing  to  Matthew 
Paris  and  the  other  members  and  scholars  of  the 
establishment  at  St.  Alban's  zoos  a  foreigner; 
that  his  pupils  not  only  imitated  their  in- 
structor in  the  formation  of  his  letters,  but 
also  in  his  exceptional  orthography. 

What  questions  suggest  themselves  as 
we  accept  the  conclusion  arrived  at  I 
Who  was  he,  this  "  foreigner,"  who  had 
come  from  across  the  sea  to  bring  in  his 
outlandish  novelties  into  the  great  scrip- 
torium? Was  he  some  Frenchman  im- 
ported from  sunny  Champagne,  where 
Thibaut,  the  mawkish  singer,  was  making 
verses  which  his  people  loved  to  listen  to  ? 
Did  he  teach  the  young  novices  French 
as  well  as  writing?  Did  he  touch  the 
lute  himself  on  feast-days,  and  charm  them 
with  some  new  lyric  of  Gasse  Brusld, 
or  delight  them  with  one  of  Rutebeuf's 
merry  ditties?  France  was  all  alive  with 
song  at  this  time,  and  princes  were  rivals 
now  for  poetic  fame.  It  may  be  that  this 
foreigner  brought  in  a  taste  for  light  lit- 
erature as  well  as  for  a  new  fashion  in 
penmanship,  and  made  known  to  his  pu- 
pils such  alluring  novelties  as  the  "  Roman 
d'Alexandre,"  soon  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose.*' 

The  scriptorium  at  St.  Alban's  was 
founded  by  Abbot  Paul,  a  kinsman  of 
Archbishop  Lanfranc,  when  the  great 
abbey  had  already  existed  for  three  cen- 
turies. Paul  became  abbot  eleven  years 
after  the  Conquest,  and  he  showed  himself 
an  able  and  earnest  administrator.    From 
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this  time  learning^  and  a  love  of  books 
became  a  tradition  of  the  house.  Abbot 
afer  abbot  continued  to  add  to  the  collec- 
tion of  MSS.,  and  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  library.  But  St.  Alban's  had  never 
had  a  great  historian  of  its  own.  Strange 
and  shameful  factl  East  and  west  and 
north  and  south,  all  over  the  land,  there 
were  great  writers  holding  up  their  proud 
heads.  Out  in  the  desolate  wilds  there 
at  Peterborough,  they  had  been  actually 
keeping  up  a  chronicle  for  centuries  — 
ay,  and  written  in  the  vernacular  too. 
The  lonely  monastery  of  Ely,  among  the 
swamps,  had  its  historian.  Malmesbury 
boasted  her  learned  William ;  and  Worces- 
ter, which  St.  Wulstan  had  raised  from  the 
dust,  as  it  were,  only  the  other  day,  bad 
already  her  Florence.  In  the  great  bouses 
of  the  northern  province  there  had  been 
no  lack  of  writers  to  whom  the  past  was 
an  open  book.  Even  Westminster  had 
long  ago  had  her  chronograph er,  and  far 
away  in  furthest  Wales,  GeofiErey,  the 
Monmouth  man,  was  making  men  open 
their  eyes  ^tx^  wide  indeed  with  tales  — 
idle  tales  they  might  be,  bat  they  were 
well  worth  the  reading  —  and  there  was 
talk  too  of  another  young  Welsbroao, 
Giraldus,  who  was  on  the  way  towards 
outdoing  the  other  by-and-by.  What  are 
we  coming  to?  Holy  St.  Alban,  shalt 
thou  and  thy  house  be  put  to  shame?  — 
that  be  far  from  us  I 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  about  a  cen- 
tury after  the  foundation  of  the  scripto- 
rium, and  when  the  library  had  grown  to 
an  imposing  size.  Abbot  Simon  bestirred 
himself,  and  a  new  office  was  created  in 
the  abbey,  to  wit,  that  of  historiographer. 
In  our  time  we  should  have  given  this 
functionary  a  grander  title,  and  called 
him  professor  of  history;  but  in  the 
twelfth  century,  they  called  him  what  be 
was,  a  writer  of  history,  and  from  this 
time,  in  fact,  the  writing  of  history,  after  a 
certain  authorized  method,  begaa,  aod 
what  has  been  called,  and  deserves  to  be 
called,  the  St.  Alban's  school  of  history 
took  its  rise. 

It  is  evident  that  before  the  thirteeotb 
century  had  well  begun,  an  historical 
compendium  of  great  value  had  already 
been  drawn  up,  which  must  have  beeo 
compiled  by  careful  students  with  a  com- 
mand of  books  such  as  during  this  age 
was  rare. 

The  compilation  [says  Dr.  Luard]  whenever 
and  by  whomsoever  it  was  written,  most  be 
regarded  as  a  very  curious  and  remarkabie 
one.  The  very  large  number  of  sources  con- 
sulted, the  miscellaneous  character  of  many  01 
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the  extracts,  the  miztare  of  history  and  legend, 
the  giving  fixed  years  to  stories  which  even 
writers  like  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  had  left 
undated,  the  care  at  one  time  and  the  careless- 
ness at  another,  the  slavishness  with  which 
one  authority  is  followed,  and  the  recklessness 
with  which  another  is  altered,  the  frequent 
confusion  of  dates,  their  ignorance  and  want 
of  care,  the  blunders  displayed  in  many  in- 
stances from  the  compiler  not  understanding 
the  author  whom  he  is  copying,  as  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  extracts  from  the  **  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle ; "  all  these  characteristics 
may  well  earn  for  the  author  the  title  that 
Lappenberg  has  given  to  him,  though  under 
the  name  of  **  Matthew  of  Winchester/*  namely, 
that  of  the  •*  Verwirrer  der  Geschichte."  At 
the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had 
access  to  some  materials  which  we  no  longer 
possess :  and  my  object  has  been  to  trace  all 
bis  statements,  where  possible,  to  their  source, 
and  to  distinguish  any  additions  that  the  com- 
piler has  made  when  they  are  merely  rhetori- 
cal amplifications  of  his  own,  or  when  they  are 
really  from  some  source  not  now  extant 
(Pref.  to  voL  i.,  p.  xxxiii.) 

After  all  that  can  be  said,  the  work  sur- 
prises us  by  the  erudition  it  displays. 
Nor  is  that  surprise  lessened  when  we 
have  gone  through  the  masterly  analysis 
of  its  contents,  which  Dr.  Luard  has  ^iven 
us  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume.  Such 
as  it  was,  it  became  the  great  text-book 
on  which  Roger  of  Wendover  founded 
his  own  labors  when  he  incorporated  it 
into  the  chronicle  which  be  left  behind 
him.  Roger  of  Wendover  did  good  work, 
and  laboriously  epitomized,  supplemented, 
and  improved,  but  he  was  a  mere  literary 
monk  after  all;  a  student,  a  bookworm, 
simple,  conscientioust  and  truthful;  a 
trustworthy  reporter,  "a  picker-up  of 
learning's  crumbs,"  a  monkish  histori- 
ographer, in  short;  but  by  no  means  a 
historian  of  large  views  and  of  original 
mind.  Roger  of  Wendover  died  in  1236, 
and  Matthew  Paris  succeeded  to  his  office 
and  work. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader 
may  be  presumed  to  have  gained  some- 
thing like  an  answer  to  our  first  question, 
JVAat  was  Brother  Matthew?  Briefly, 
he  was  a  rej^esentative  monk  of  the  most 
powerful  monastery  in  England  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  that  monas- 
tery was  at  its  best,  and  doing  the  work 
which  in  after  times  the  universities  and 
fCreat  schools  of  the  country  took  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  religious  houses ;  work, 
too,  which  since  those  days  has  been  done 
by  the  printing-press,  and  by  many  other 
institutions  better  fitted  to  deal  with  the 
requirements  of  an  immensely  larger  pop- 
ulation, and  to  be  the  instruments  for  dif- 


fusing culture  and  refinement  through  the 
nation  after  it  had  outgrown  the  older 
machinery. 

When  we  come  to  look  into  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Brother  Matthew,  the 
details  of  his  biography  need  not  detain 
us  long.  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  famous  line 
is  only  half  true,  after  all ; 

The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men 

really  means  \hat  the  world  knows  less 
about  them  than  it  would  like  to  know. 
And  yet  the  world  knows  almost  as  much 
about  them  as  is  good  for  it.  The  leading 
facts  of  a  man's  career  are  all  that  con* 
cern  most  of  us  —  the  main  lines  —  not 
the  details.  Of  Matthew  Paris  we  know 
enough,  because  he  has  himself  given  us 
so  faithful  a  picture  of  his  times,  and  so 
charming  an  insight  into  the  daily  life 
which  be  led. 

Unnecessary  doubt  has  been  suggested 
as  to  bis  parentage,  and  whether  h<s  ex- 
traction was  or  was  not  from  a  stock  that 
could  boast  of  gentle  blood.  For  our  part 
we  incline  strongly  to  the  belief,  that 
Brother  Matthew  was  called  Paris  be- 
cause that  was  his  name,  and  had  been 
his  father's  name  before  him.  A  family 
of  that  name  held  lands  in  Bedfordshire 
in  Henry  Ill.'s  time;  others  of  the  same 
stock  were  settled  in  Lincolnshire  earlier 
still;  and  the  Cambridgeshire  family  (one 
of  whom  was  among  the  visitors  of  the 
monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.}  bdasted 
of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  and  retained 
their  estates  in  the  eastern  counties  till 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Young 
Matthew  probable  received  his  education 
in  the  school  at  St.  Alban's,  and  soon 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  learning  and 
the  student's  life,  and  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  meant  an  inclination  for  the  life 
of  the  cloister.  Many  a  precocious  lad  is 
even  now  taught  from  his  childhood  to 
look  forward  to  the  glories  of  a  college 
fellowship,  and  the  career  which  such  an 
academic  success  may  open  to  him  ;  and 
in  the  thirteenth  century  a  schoolboy's 
ambition  was  directed  to  the  goal  of  ad- 
mission to  a  great  monastery  —  that  step 
on  the  ladder  which  whosoever  could 
reach,  there  was  no  knowing  how  high  he 
might  climb  —  how  high  above  the  com- 
mon sons  of  earth  or,  if  he  preferred  it, 
how  high  towards  the  heaven  that  is  above 
the  earth. 

Matthew  was  probably  born  about  the 
year  1200,  and  in  January,  121 7,  he  became 
a  monk  at  St.  Alban's,  <>.,  he  became  a 
novice.  At  this  time  a  lad  could  com- 
mence bis  novitiate  at  fifteen;  but  the 
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age  was  subsequently  advanced  to  nine* 
teen,  the  younger  limit  having  been  found, 
as  a  rule,  too  early  even  for  the  prelimi- 
nary discipline  required.  On  the  day  after 
the  lad  was  admitted,  a  frightful  scene 
took  place  in  the  monastery.  A  band  of 
Fawkes  de  Breaut^s  cut-throats  had 
stormed  the  town  of  St.  Alban's,  burst 
into  the  abbey,  and  slaughtered  at  the 
door  of  the  church  one  Robert  Mai,  a 
servant  of  the  abbot.  William  de  Trump- 
ington  was  abbot  at  this  time,  a  vigorous 
and  resolute  personage,  who  ruled  the 
convent  with  a  firm  hand.  Like  all  really 
able  meu,  he  was  ably  seconded,  for  he 
knew  how  to  choose  bis  subordinates. 
At  first  the  monks  had  repented  of  their 
choice,  and  there  were  quarrels  and  liti- 
gation and  appeals  to  the  pope,  and  many 
serious  *'  unpleasantnesses ; "  but  as  time 
went  on,  Abbot  William  had  won  the  alle- 
glance  of  all  the  convent,  and  they  were 
proud  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  books, 
among  his  other  virtues,  and  had  an  eye 
for  bookish  men ;  and  when  he  deposed 
Roger  de  Wendover  from  being  prior  of 
Belvoir  with  a  somewhat  high  hand,  and 
brought  him  back  to  St.  Alban's,  he  doubt- 
less did  so  because  he  knew  that  at  Bel- 
voir he  was  a  square  man  in  a  round  hole, 
while  In  the  scriptorium  of  the  abbey  he 
would  be  in  his  right  place.  Certainly  the 
event  proved  that  the  abbot  was  right, 
and  it  was  to  this  judicious  removal  of  a 
student  and  man  of  letters  to  his  proper 
home  that  we  owe  so  much  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  those  interesting  minutiae  of  En- 
glish history  which  the  writer  has  re- 
vealed. It  was  under  the  eye  of  Roger 
de  Wendover  that  Matthew  Paris  grew 
up,  rendering  him  every  year  more  and 
more  substantial  assistance  in  the  library 
and  in  the  scriptorium. 

But  the  young  man  was  not  only  a  book- 
worm and  a  copyist,  he  soon  got  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  prodigy.  He  was  a  uni- 
versal genius;  he  could  do  whatever  he 
set  his  hand  to,  and  better  than  any  one 
else.  He  could  draw,  and  paint,  and  illu 
minate,  and  work  in  metals.  Some  said 
he  could  even  construct  maps ;  he  was 
versed  in  everything,  and  noticed  every- 
thing from  **  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon 
to  the  hyssop  upon  the  wall ;  **  he  was  an 
expert  in  heraldry;  he  could  tell  you  about 
whales,  and  camels,  and  buffaloes,  and 
elephants  —  he  could  even  draw  an  ele- 
phant —  illustrate  bis  history,  in  fact,  with 
the  elephant's  portrait,  the  first  elephant, 
he  says,  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  our 
northern  climes.  It  was  centuries  before 
men  had  dreamt  of  what  the  science  of 
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geology  would  one  day  reveal.  Then,  too, 
be  had  vast  capacity  for  work,  and  was  a 
courtly  person,  and  he  had  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  bad  been  a  great  traveller ; 
he  had  early  been  sent  by  the  convent  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
wherever  he  went,  he  was  the  man  to  make 
friends.  When  the  Benedictines  in  Nor- 
way had  convinced  themselves  that  there 
was  sore  need  of  a  reform  of  their  rule 
and  discipline,  they  applied  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV.  to  send  them  a  visitor  furnished 
with  the  necessary  authority  for  carrying 
out  so  delicate  ana  difficult  a  mission,  and 
they  made  choice  of  Matthew  Paris  as  the 
fittest  possible  person  for  such  a  work. 
Reluctantly  Brother  Matthew  was  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  task ;  he  started 
on  his  northern  voyage  in  1248,  and  was 
absent  about  a  year.  In  Norway  be  soon 
grew  into  high  favor  with  King  Hacon, 
who  peradventure  would  have  kept  him  at 
his  side  if  he  could.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  important  episode  in  bis 
otherwise  uneventful  life.  But  the  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  which  were  at  the 
command  of  any  ambitious  and  studious 
young  monk  at  St.  Alban's  were  in  them- 
selves extraordinary.  We  have  said  that 
building  was  always  going  on.  It  was 
going  on  on  a  very  large  scale  indeed  io 
Abbot  William's  time.  That  means  that 
there  were  the  plans  and  sections  and 
working  drawings  to  be  copied  for  the 
architect,  and  measurements  and  calcula- 
tions by  the  thousand  to  be  made  —  a 
school  of  architecture,  in  short;  and  be- 
sides that,  what  Roger  de  Wendover  was 
in  the  scriptorium,  that  Walter  of  Col- 
chester, pictar  et  sculptor  incomparaJUlis^ 
was  in  th^  painting-room.  Walter  was  a 
sculptor ;  indeed  he  wrought  at  his  mar- 
vellous pulpit  which  the  abbot  set  op  io 
the  middle  of  the  church  ;  and  he  carved 
the  story  of  St.  Alban  upon  the  great  beam 
over  the  high  altar,  and  did  many  another 
thing  of  which  we  have  only  too  brief 
descriptions.  Then,  too,  there  was  Rich- 
ard, the  monk  who  decorated  the  grand 
new  guests'  hall  deliciose,  as  we  are  told, 
and  who  painted  pictures  and  carried  out 
other  works  of  embellishment  at  a  pace 
which  none  could  have  kept  up,  but  that 
he  had  his  father  to  help  him  with  bis 
brush,  and  another  artist,  John  of  Wal* 
lingford,  to  carry  out  his  great  designs, 
and  many  more  skilled  limners  whose 
names  have  gone  down  into  silence. 

When  Abbot  William's  reign  came  to 
an  end,  the  monks  were  unanimous  io 
choosing  John  of  Hertford  as  bis  succes- 
sor, and  the  new  abbot  lost  oo  time  io 
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showing  favor  to  Matthew  Parts.  Next 
year  Roger  de  Wendover  died,  and  who 
coald  there  be  so  worthy  to  succeed  him 
as  historiographer  as  the  versatile  and 
accomplished  brother,  who  by  this  time 
was  the  boast  of  the  great  house  ?  And 
historiographer  accordingly  Matthew  be- 
came—  mutatis  mutandis^  a  sort  of  thir- 
teeotb-century  editor  of  the  Times;  his 
business  was  to  gather  from  all  points  of 
the  compass,  if  not  the  latest  news,  yet 
the  best  and  most  trustworthv  reports 
upon  whatever  was  worth  recoraing.  He 
had  bis  correspondents  all  over  Europe, 
and  that  he  sifted  the  evidence  as  it  came 
to  htm  we  know. 

Wherever  there  was  any  great  event 
that  deserved  a  place  in  the  abbev  chron- 
icle, some  splendid  pageant  to  clescribe, 
some  battle,  or  treaty,  or  pestilence,  or 
flood,  or  famine,  straightway  tidings  came 
to  the  vigilant  historiographer ;  and  there 
was  a  comparison  of  the  evidence  brought 
in,  and  some  testing  of  witnesses,  and 
finally  the  narrative  was  drawn  up  and  in- 
corporated into  Matthew's  history.  Again 
and  again  it  happened  that  a  great  per* 
socage  who,  while  himself  making  history, 
was  anxious  that  his  own  part  in  a  trans- 
action should  be  represented  favorably, 
would  try  to  get  the  right  side  of  the 
famous  chronicler,  and  would  furnish  him 
with  private  information.  Even  the  king 
himself  thought  it  no  scorn  to  communi- 
cate facts  and  documents  to  Brother  Mat- 
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thew.  Once  when  Henry  saw  him  in  a 
crowd  on  a  memorable  occasion,  he  picked 
•him  out,  and  bade  him  take  his  seat  by 
his  side,  and  see  to  it  that  he  made  a  true 
and  faithful  report  of  what  was  going  on  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  royal  favor  which 
he  enjoyed  through  life  must  have  ex- 
tended to  furnishing  him  with  many  a  story 
and  many  a  detail  which  none  but  the 
king  could  have  supplied.  The  minute 
account  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
Henry  in  1238;  the  curious  State  paper 
giving  a  narrative  of  the  dispute  between 
the  king  and  his  nobles  in  1242;  the 
strange  scene  at  the  tomb  of  William 
Marshall  in  1245,  ^^^  scores  of  other  in- 
cidents in  the  career  of  Bishop  Grossteste 
and  Richard  of  Cornwall,  were  evidently 
inspired  by,  and  can  only  have  come  from, 
eyewitnesses  of  the  events  recorded. 
Nevertheless  Matthew,  though  he  was 
willing  enough  to  receive  information,  and 
to  utilize  facts  and  documents,  was  by  no 
means  the  man  to  reproduce  them  exactly 
in  the  form  in  which  they  came  to  him. 
More  than  once  he  ventured  to  remon- 
strate   with    the   king,   and   very    much 
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oftener  than  once  he  expresses  his  opinion 
of  him  in  no  measured  terms.  Some  of 
the  severest  censures  he  had  marked  for 
omission,  and  some  expressions  he  mod- 
ified considerably,  for  we  have  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  his  chronicle  both  in 
an  earlier  and  in  a  later  form ;  but  even 
though  the  fuller  and  more  outspoken  rec- 
ord had  perished,  we  should  still  have  had 
enough  proof  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
have  in  Matthew  Paris  an  instance  of  a 
born  historian,  one  who  never  consented 
to  be  a  mere  advocate,  taking  a  side  and 
seeing  only  half  the  truth  of  anything; 
but  a  man  gifted  with  the  judicial  faculty, 
that  precious  gift  without  which  a  man 
maybe  anything  you  please  —  a  rhetori- 
cian, a  special  pleader,  a  picturesque 
writer,  a  laborious  collector  of  facts ;  but 
an  historian,  never.  And  yet  Matthew 
Paris  was  a  magnificent  hater,  with  a  fund 
of  indignant  scorn  and  righteous  anger 
which  never  fails  him  upon  occasion. 
Friend  of  king  and  nobles  as  he  was,  he 
will  not  spare  his  words  of  wrathful  cen- 
sure upon  the  tyrant,  or  upon  any  that  he 
held  deserving  of  rebuke  for  cruelty,  op- 

f>ression,  and  avarice.  When  he  has  to 
ay  the  lash  on  such  as  had  proved  them- 
selves enemies  to  his  much  loved  abbey, 
or  who  had  wronged  and  defrauded  it,  he 
is  well-nigh  as  fierce  as  Dante.  He  sin- 
gles them  out  —  the  doomed  wretches  — 
and  holds  them,  as  it  were,  over  the  fire 
of  hell  before  he  drops  them  down  into 
the  burning  flame. 

Did  Ralph  Cheinduit,  that  blustering, 
burly  knight,  cry  aloud,  "  A  fig  for  St.  Al- 
ban  and  his  monks  !  Since  they  excom- 
municated me  —  look  you  I  I  have  only 
increased  in  girth,  behold  me  fat  and  jolly, 
in  faith  almost  too  big  for  my  saddle.  A 
fig  for  them  all!"  Did  he  say  so,  the 
impious  wretch?  Beit  known  that  from 
that  very  day  Sir  Knight  began  to  shrink 
and  waste  and  pine,  and  if  he  had  not 
repented  and  been  absolved  in  time,  he 
had  gone  down  to  the  bottomless  pit  with 
never  a  hope  of  deliverance. 

Did  not  Sir  Adam  Fitz  William  show 
the  evil  spirit  that  was  in  him  when  he 
sided  against  us  time  and  again  ?  And 
now,  look  to  his  awful  end  1  Gorged  with 
meat  and  drink  one  night,  he  sprawled 
upon  his  bed  indigestus^  as  you  may  say, 
and  he  never  woke  more.  Ay  I  and  he 
died  intestate  too.  And  as  though  that 
was  not  bad  enough,  his  wife  too  died, 
straightway,  like  another  Sapphira  slain 
by  the  shock  of  the  tidings.  And  then 
there  was  Alan  de  Beccles,  too,  always 
notorious  *for  setting  himself  against  us 
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and  our  house,  he  too  perished  as  the 
other  did,  for  he  loved  choice  daiDties 
overmuch,  and  he  dined  late,  and  he  ate  as 
none  should  eat,  and  when  he  could  eat  no 
more,  suddenly  his  speech  failed  him,  and 
his  veins  burst,  smitten  with  an  apoplexy. 
And  many  another,  whom  it  would  take 
too  long  to  name,  following  his  evil 
course,  and  being  persecutors  of  holy 
Alban's  Church,  perished  forever  by  God's 
vengeance. 

It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  now  to  de- 
nounce the  pope  and  his  myrmidons,  but 
if  the  rage  of  Exeter  Hall  should  ever 
recur,  and  the  orators  of  the  old  platform 
should  revive  a  taste  for  anti-papal  agita- 
tation,  they  might  find  in  Matthew  Paris 
as  rich  a  repertory  of  testimonies  against 
Roman  aggression  and  greed  as  the  most 
rabid  Irish  Protestant  could  desire.  **0 
thou  Pope,"  he  bursts  out  once,  **  thou  the 
father  of  all  the  fathers  in  Christ,  how  is 
it  that  thou  sufferest  the  realms  of  Chris- 
tendom to  be  fouled  by  such  creatures  as 
are  thine?"  The  •* creatures '*  were  the 
papal  legates  and  nuncios  and  all  their 
belongings,  who  were  plundering  England 
without  shame.  **  Harpies  they  were  and 
bloodsuckers,"  tays  Matthew,  **  mere 
plunderers,  skinning  the  sheep,  not  shear- 
ing them  only."  Then  there  were  the 
king's  justiciars  —  justice  —  nav,  with  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do.  Why  tell  of 
their  unrighteous  deeds  ?  he  asks.  **  Bet- 
ter forbear  from  vainly  writing  about  the 
wrongerSf  and  return  to  the  story  of  the 
wronged." 

Of  course  the  friars  come  in  for  their 
share  of  strong  words  —  chiefly  because 
the  pope  made  use  of  them  so  vilely,  and 
not  less  because  they  set  themselves 
above  their  betters  —  us,  to  wit  -»  monks 
of  the  old  bouses. 

They  started  with  such  fair  professions, 
they  were  going  to  be  so  very  poor,  and  so 
very  unworldly,  and  were  going  to  supplement 
our  work  and  interfere  with  nobody,  and  give 
us  all  a  helping  hand.  Look  at  them  now ! 
[says  Matthew] ;  they  march  through  the 
streets  in  pompous  array  with  banners  flaunt- 
ing in  the  sun  and  waxen  tapers,  and  rich 
burghers  in  holiday  garments  loininz  in  the 
long  train,  and  if  they  have  no  land  they  have 
money,  good  store,  and  as  for  their  churches, 
they  are  eclipsing  us  all.  Their  invasion  of 
our  territory  is  a  dreadful  scandal,  and  they 
sneer  at  us  and  at  all  other  religious  men  and 
women,  and  they  flout  the  parish  priests  and 
call  them  humdrums,  and  schism  is  at  work 
horribly,  and  the  people  are  running  away 
from  the  old  guides,  and  there  is  no  end  to 
them.  Actually  in  the  year  of  grace  1257  [he 
says]  a  new  order  of  these  fellows  turned  up 


in  London.  Friars  of  the  sack,  forsooth,  be- 
cause they  were  clothed  in  sackcloth  I  Of 
course  they  came  armed  with  a  papal  license 
as  usual.  What  did  these  fellows  come  for  ? 
Was  it  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded  ? 
Alas  \  alas  I  If  we  had  only  been  as  we  were 
in  the  golden  age,  these  friars  would  never  have 
had  a  chance  —  not  they  I  We  too  are  not  as 
the  monks  of  old  were ;  they  lived  the  guile- 
less life — austere,  hard,  self-(Jenying,  saintly! 
What  are  we  in  comparison  with  them  ? 

Did  not  we  find  the  bones  of  our  brethren 
there,  hard  by  the  High  Altar,  when  we  were 
beautifying  the  same  ?  O  ye  degenerate  sons 
of  this  degenerate  age !  Two  centuries  ago 
and  our  monks  were  men  of  faith  and  prayer. 
In  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  we  found  more  than  thirty 
of  them  buried  together,  and  their  bones  were 
lying  there,  white  and  sweet,  redolent  with  the 
odor  of  sanctity  every  one ;  each  man  had  been 
buried  as  he  died,  in  his  monastic  habit,  and 
his  shoes  upon  his  feet  too.  Aye,  and  sttcJk 
shoes — shoes  made  for  wear  and  not  for  wan- 
tonness. The  soles  of  these  shoes  were  sound 
and  strong,  they  might  have  served  the  por- 
pose  for  poor  men's  naked  feet  even  now,  after 
centuries  of  lying  in  the  grave.  Blush  ye  I  ye 
with  your  buckles,  and  your  pointed  toes,  and 
your  fiddle  faddle.  These  shoes  upon  the  holy 
feet  that  we  dug  up  were  as  round  at  the  toe 
as  at  the  heel,  and  the  latchets  were  all  of  one 
piece  with  the  uppers.  No  rosettes  in  those 
days,  if  you  please  I  They  fastened  their  shoes 
with  a  thong,  and  they  wound  that  thong  round 
their  blessed  ankles,  and  they  cared  not  in 
those  holy  days  whether  their  shoes  were  a 
pair.  Left  foot  and  right  foot  each  was  as  the 
other:  and  we,  when  we  gazed  at  the  holy 
relics  —  we  bowed  our  heads  at  the  edifying 
sight,  and  we  were  dumbfoundered,  even  to 
awe,  as  we  swung  our  censers  over  the  sacred 
graves  of  the  ages  past  I 

The  anecdotes  and  out-of-the-way  pieces 
of  information  in  the  **  Chronica  Majora,** 
which  may  be  said  to  represcDt  the  para- 
graphs of  modern  journalism,  are  count- 
less. Brother  Matthew  enlivens  his  his- 
tory with  these  cross-lights  at  every  page, 
and  what  gives  to  these  scraps  an  added 
charm  is  that  Matthew  himself  seems  to 
be  always  with  us  when  he  prattles  00. 
Not  even  Herodotus  has  succeeded  more 
entirely  in  impressing  his  quaint  person- 
ality upon  his  narrative*  It  is  always 
something  which  he  has  seen,  or  beard 
from  some  Itving  man  who  saw  it  with  bis 
own  eyes. 

There  was  my  friend  John  of  Basingstoke, 
had  studied  at  Paris,  and  a  wonder  of  learning 
he  was,  but  he  told  me  himself  that  his  best 
teacher  by  far  was  the  young  lady  Constantioa, 
daughter  of  an  archbishop  she.  Archbishop 
of  Athens,  too  —  archbishops  may  marry  ooc 
there  1    Before  she  was  twenty  she  knew  all 
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that  men  may  know  ;  she  was  worth  two  uni- 
versities of  Paris  any  day;  she  foretold  the 
coming  of  plagues  and  storms,  and  eclipses  — 
and — more  wonderful  still  —  the  coming  of 
earthquakes  too  :  and  John  of  Basingstoke  was 
her  scholar,  and  whatever  he  knew  that  was 
deep  and  rare,  he  learnt  it  of  the  lady  Con- 
stantina,  the  Archbishop's  daughter. 

Matthew  is  very  great  when  he  has  to 
tell  of  omens  and  portents:  — 

We  were  scurviiy  treated  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.  [he  says]  in  the  days  of  Abbot  John. 
Spite  of  all  our  privileges  and  indulgences,  the 
Pope  would  have  him  come  to  Rome  every 
third  year ;  a  sore  burden  and  harm  to  us  all. 
Forthwith  evil  omens  came.  Thrice  in  three 
years  was  our  tower  struck  by  lightning.  After 
that  wrong  of  his  Holiness  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  impression  of  the  papal  seal  in  wax, 
which  we  had  taken  good  care  to  fix  on  the 
top  of  the  steeple,  availed  not  to  keep  off  the 
thunderbolt  —  small  good  you  see  in  that  kind 
of  thing. 

Besides  the  miscellaneous  paragraphs, 
there  are  periodical  reports  of  the  weath- 
er, and  the  storms,  and  the  droughts,  and 
the  harvests.  Moreover,  there  are  what 
answer  to  our  police  reports,  and  details 
of  criminal  proceedings  against  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  births  and  deaths  and  mar- 
riages, and  now  and  then  brief  notes  upon 
the  state  of  the  markets,  and  sometimes 
hints  and  reflections  upon  the  desirability 
of  certain  reforms  in  Church  and  State; 
and  all  this  not  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
journalism^  which  at  its  best  too  often 
bears  the  marks  of  haste,  and  betrays  the 
literary  soldier  of  fortune  paid  for  his 
work  at  so  much  a  column,  but  genuine, 
hearty,  throbbing  with  a  certain  passion- 
ate loyalty  to  a  tradition,  or  an  idea  which 
you  may  say  is  exploded,  grotesque,  or 
fanciful,  but  which  io  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury honest  men  and  devout  ones  lived 
by  and  lived  for,  and  were  trying  in  their 
own  way  to  carry  out  into  action. 

But  now  that  we  have  got  this  precious 
"  Chronicle,*'  not  to  mention  other  works 
in  the  composition  of  which  Brother  Mat- 
thew had  at  least  a  large  share  —  though 
our  space  forbids  us  dwelling  upon  them 
or  their  contents,  and  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Luard's  elaborate  prefaces 
if  they  would  desire  to  know  all  about 
them  —  another  question  suggests  itself, 
which  sooner  or  later  will  become  a  press- 
ing question,  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  such  a  national  work  of  which  this 
country  has  great  reason  to  be  proud  ? 

The  days  are  gone  by  when  a  man  was 
supposed  to  be  educated  in  proportion  as 
be   was   familiar  with   the   literature   of 


Greece  and  Rome  and  ignorant  of  every- 
thing else.  Already  at  Oxford  candidates 
for  the  highest  honors  in  the  final  schools 
think  it  no  shame  to  read  their  Plato  or 
their  Aristotle  in  English  translations, 
and  in  half  the  time  that  was  needed  un- 
der the  old  plan  they  get  a  mastery  of 
their  Thucydides  or  Herodotus,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  subject  matter  after 
they  have  proved  at  "  moderations  "  that 
they  have  a  respectable  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  the  authors. 

May  the  day  be  far  ofiE  when  Homer 
and  i^schylus  shall  cease  to  be  read  in 
the  original !  The  great  writers  of  Hel- 
las and  Italy  were  poets  or  orators,  great 
teachers  or  great  thinkers;  but  they  were 
something  more.  They  were  perfect  in- 
strumentalists too.  Their  thoughts,  their 
lessons,  their  aspirations,  their  regrets, 
you  may  interpret  and  transfer  into  the 
speech  and  the  idioms  of  the  moderns; 
but  the  music  of  their  language,  the  sub- 
tleties of  melody  and  rhythm,  and  har- 
mony and  tone,  can  no  more  be  translated 
than  a  symphony  for  the  strings  can  be 
adequately  represented  upon  the  organ. 
You  may  persuade  yourself  that  you  have 
got  the  substance ;  you  have  missed  the 
perfection  of  the  form.  Yet  who  but  a 
narrow  pedant  will  insist  that  the* study 
of  any  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  is 
valuable  chiefly  for  familiarizing  us  with 
the  language,  not  for  enriching  our  minds 
with  the  subject  matter?  Do  we  desire 
to  understand  the  past  and  so  to  be  better 
able  to  estimate  the  importance  of  great 
movements  that  are  going  on  in  the  pres- 
ent, or  by  the  help  of  the  experience  of 
bygone  ages  to  forecast  the  future  ?  Then 
it  behoves  us  to  see  that  our  induction 
shall  be  made  from  as  wide  a  view  as  may 
be,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  light  that 
may  be  gained.  But  it  is  mere  waste  of 
time  to  be  forever  staring  at  the  lamp 
which  may  be  pretty  to  look  at  in  itself, 
but  is  then  most  precious  when  it  serves 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  If  we  are  ever  to 
construct  a  science  of  history,  the  old 
methods  must  give  place  to  something 
which  may  approximate  to  philosophic 
enquiry.  When  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
how  very  small  an  area  of  time  or  space 
is  covered  by  the  historians  of  Greece 
and  Rome;  how  small  an  area  and  how 
superficially  dealt  with!  Even  Thucyd- 
ides hardly  ventures  to  lift  the  veil  which 
separates  the  civilization  of  his  own  age 
from  that  of  an  earlier  period;  he  lifts  it 
for  a  moment,  then  drops  the  curtain  and 
passes  on.  It  is  true  indeed  that  Herod- 
otus introduces  us  to  a  world  that  is  not 
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Hellenic,  and  brings  us  into  some  sort 
of  relation  with  men  whose  habits  and  art 
and  religion  had  a  character  of  their  own  ; 
but  then  these  nations  were  not  as  we, 
and  not  as  men  even  of  our  race  could 
ever  become.  We  never  seem  to  be  in 
touch  with  Egypt  or  Assyria,  and  when  he 
prattles  on  about  these  nations  it  is  less 
as  a  historian  than  as  an  observant  trav- 
eller  that  Herodotus  delights  and  allures. 
Xenophon's  passing  notice^  of  the  man- 
ners and  education,  of  the  feudalism  and 
the  social  life  of  the  Medes,  are  too  brief 
to  be  anything  but  tantalizing;  but  the 
neglect  of  Xenophon  by  professed  stu- 
dents is  not  creditable,  however  signifi- 
cant. Perhaps  of  all  the  Greek  writers 
Polybius  was  the  man  who  had  the  truest 
conception  of  the  historian's  vocation ; 
perhaps,  too,  it  was  just  because  he  was 
so  much  before  his  age  that  his  voluminous 
and  ambitious  work  has  come  down  to  us 
little  more  than  a  fragment.  Because  he 
was  something  better  than  a  compiler  of 
annals,  they  who  read  history  only  to  be 
amused  found  him  dull,  and  the  moderns 
have  not  yet  reversed  the  verdict  which 
was  passed  upon  him.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  candidate  for  honors  taking  Polybius 
into  the  schools? 

It  is  from  the  Latin  historians  that  we 
might  have  expected  so  much  and  from 
whom  we  get  so  little.  What  do  they  tell 
us  of  ancient  Spain  —  the  Spain  that  Ser- 
torius  pretended  he  was  going  to  regen- 
erate, and  whose  civilization,  literature, 
and  national  life  he  did  so  much  to  extin- 
guish? If  it  were  not  for  what  Aristotle 
has  told  us  in  the  **  Politics,*'  what  should 
we  know  of  that  mighty  commercial  re- 
public which  monopolized  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  old  world?  It  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  Livy  that  the  political 
organization  of  Carthage  could  be  worth 
his  notice.  His  business  was  to  glorify 
Rome,  and  to  tell  how  Rome  grew  to 
greatness  —  grew  by  war  and  conquest 
and  pillage,  and  the  ferocious  might  of 
her  relentless  soldiery.  The  *'  Germania  " 
of  Tacitus  stands  alone  —  unique  in  an- 
cient literature;  but  what  would  we  not 
give  for  such  a  monograph  upon  the 
Britain  which  Caesar  attempted  to  con- 
quer, or  the  Gaul  which  he  plundered  and 
devastated  ?  The  great  captain's  famous 
missive  might  be  inscribed  as  the  motto  of 
bis  "  Commentaries."  Vent'/  vidil  vici! 
sums  up  in  brief  the  substance  of  what 
they  contain.  It  was  always  Rome's  way. 
Rome  swept  a  sponge  that  was  soaked  in 
blood  over  all  the  past  of  the  nations  she 
subdued.    She  came  to  obliterate,  never 


to  preserve.  Her  chroniclers  disdained  t« 
ask  how  these  or  those  doughty  antago- 
nists had  grown  formidable,  how  their 
national  life  had  developed ;  whether  their 
progress  had  been  arrested  by  the  cod* 
querors  or  whether  they  had  become  weak 
and  enervated  by  social  deterioration  or 
moral  corruption.  Enough  that  they  were 
barbarians. 

The  science  of  history  can  be  but  little 
advanced  by  writers  such  as  these,  who 
pass  from  battlefield  to  battlefield  — 

Crimson* footed,  like  the  stork. 
Through  great  ruts  of  slaughter, 

and  to  whom  the  silent  growth  of  institu- 
tions and  the  evolution  of  ethical  senti- 
ments and  the  development  of  the  arts  of 
peace  were  matters  which  never  presented 
themselves  as  worthy  of  their  attention. 
You  may  call  this  history  if  you  will,  in 
truth  it  is  little  better  than  empiricism. 
The  world  is  a  larger  world  than  Rome  or 
Athens  dreamt  of,  and  students  of  history 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  not  quite  the 
last  thing  they  have  to  do  is  "to  look  at 
home.*'  Such  a  work  as  the  "Chronica 
Majora  '*  of  Matthew  Paris  is  a  national 
heritage  which  it  is  shameful  to  allow 
much  longer  to  be  known  only  by  the 
curious  and  erudite.  Now  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  our  neglect,  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when  the  name  of  this  great  English- 
man may  become  as  familiar  to  schoolboys 
as  that  of  Sallust  or  Livy,  of  Cornelius 
Nepos  or  CsRsar  —  his  name  as  familiar, 
and  his  writings  better  known  and  more 
loved  ? 


From  Blacxwood**  Mainxiae. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Wretched  little  beast!"  cried  my 
mother,  as  she  angrily  twisted  her  tail 
round  the  stoutest  branch  she  could  find, 
and  swung  herself  up  into  a  bushy  banian- 
tree. 

I  stood  below  weeping  bitterly  —  stood, 
I  say,  because  I  could  do  nothing  else.  I 
had  never  been  able  to  walk  on  all-fours 
like  the  others.  I  could  not  dart  from 
tree  to  tree,  from  branch  to  branch,  like 
the  very  smallest  of  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

In  these  few  words  I  have  described 
the  loneliness  and  desolation  of  my  child- 
hood. I  was,  alas  1  tailless  and  hairless ! 
I  could  not  even  chatter  1 
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I  knew,  none  so  well,  what  the  family 
were  always  saying.  But  not  even  that 
mild  eyed,  grey-haired,  old  maiden  aunt  of 
mine,  who,  when  my  mother  cast  me  out 
to  die,  had  brought  me  up  by  hand — on 
almond-nuts  —  not  even  she  really  under- 
stood a  single  word  I  said.  As  to  my 
father,  when  I  made  my  first  appearance 
in  this  world,  he  gave  my  mother  the 
soundest  thrashing  she  had  ever  had,  poor 
creature;  and  since  then  I  had,  as  a  kind 
of  family  fiction,  been  carefully  huddled 
away  out  of  his  sight.  You  may  imagine 
what  a  life  I  led. 

Our  schoolroom  was  at  the  top  of  a 
peculiarly  tall  deodar-tree,  and  though  I 
got  up  earlier  in  the  morning  than  any  of 
the  rest,  I  was  nearly  always  late  for  les- 
sons. The  road  to  school  was  so  steep 
and  knobby  that  I  hated  it.  My  eldest 
sister  detested  me  more  thoroughly,  1  am 
sure,  than  she  did  any  of  the  others.  She 
was  our  governess.  She  generally  fin- 
ished the  morning's  work  by  saying, 
"Now,  children,  we  will  swing  by  the  tail 
for  five  minutes;"  and  the  whole  family 
swung  around  me  shrieking  with  laugh- 
ter, while  I  crouched  and  shivered,  sad 
and  silent,  as  the  tree  swayed  to  and  fro. 

I  knew,  of  course,  even  then,  that  I  was 
immeasurably  better  and  cleverer  than  any 
of  the  rest.  And  just  before  sleeping,  and 
just  before  really  awaking,  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  superiority  became  a  positive 
comfort.  I  would,  I  thought,  confound 
them  for  their  unkindness  by-and-by.  I 
would  do  great  things  for  them  all  —  so 
great  that  they  would  be  tempted  to  pluck 
out  their  own  hairs  and  bite  off  each  oth- 
er's tails  to  be  anything  like  me.  And 
then  I  would  say  to  them  grandly,  *'You 
remember  how  you  treated  me,  and  you 
see  how  1  have  forgotten  all  that ! "  These 
were  my  dreams  between  sleeping  and 
waking.  But  with  the  daylight  my  dreams 
abruptly  vanished. 

One  morning,  after  I  had  been  thinking 
and  dreaming  and  scheming  all  night  long, 
I  got  up  with  a  fixed  intent  look  in  my 
eyes  which,  I  heard  them  say  afterwards, 
they  had  never  seen  there  before.  I  crept 
away  without  breakfast.  I  gathered  to- 
gether as  many  long,  green  tendrils  as  I 
could  find,  and  twisted  them  into  a  strong 
rope.  While  the  family  were  busy  at  their 
lessons  I  walked  straight  up  to  the  very 
highest  point  of  a  huge  overhanging  king 
cocoanut-tree,  and  there  I  fixed  the  two 
ends  of  my  rope.  I  swung  to  and  fro, 
higher  and  higher,  until  I  was  actually  on 
a  level  with  the  schoolroom.  I  showed 
them  what  a  boy  without  a  tail  was  able  to 


accomplish  if  he  liked,  and  the  whole  fam- 
ily could  not,  for  the  life  of  them,  help 
gibbering  at  me  in  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment. No  one  scolded  me  for  being 
away  without  leave.  At  luncheon  they 
talked  of  nothing  else.  After  lunch  I 
mounted  my  swing  again  to  show  how 
it  was  done.  My  baby  brother,  whose 
absence  unluckily  escaped  me,  had  half 
bitten  through  the  ropes  where  they  were 
fastened  to  the  tree-top,  and  there  was  a 
wild  chorus  of  delight  when  I  fell  out  fifty 
feet  off  and  broke  my  arm. 

,  When  I  recovered  1  kept  my  inventions 
and  dreams  to  myself.  But  I  could  not 
altogether  conceal  the  remarkable  ease 
with  which  I  was  able  to  imitate  the  sweet- 
est melodies  of  all  the  singing  birds  around 
us.  I  could  not,  it  is  true,  speak  one  word 
of  the  family  jargon,  nor,  to  be  candid,  did 
I  ever  really  try.  But  in  the  balmy  sum- 
mer nights,  when  the  full  moon  was  shin- 
ing and  quivering  in  a  million  broken 
stars  on  the  black  river,  leaping  down  the 
falls  just  below  our  home,  1  would  steal 
away  for  hours,  and  I  would  stand  there, 
stock  and  still,  repeating  the  songs  of 
one  bulbul  after  another.  When  I  had 
silenced  them  all  I  would  return  home, 
maddened  with  their  melodies,  singing 
sweetly  to  myself  as  twenty  full-throated 
bulbuls  sing,  and  forgetful  of  all  else  in 
the  world  until  1  felt  my  mother  slapping 
me  soundly. 

This,  barring  the  slapping  perhaps, 
went  on  for  seventeen  years,  and  I  was 
then,  if  that  be  possible,  more  cordially 
detested  than  when  I  first,  and  most  re- 
luctantly, joined  the  family  circle. 

The  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  family 
used  sometimes  to  spend  a  long  summer 
holiday  beside  the  pool  below  the  falls. 
They  would  sit  there  on  the  overhanging 
branches,  among  the  great  orchids,  violet 
and  crimson,  purple  and  pink,  with  their 
tails  dangling  in  the  water.  Suddenly  an 
unsuspecting  but  very  succulent  mussel 
would  make  a  snatch  at  one  of  the  tails, 
and,  before  he  could  open  his  pearly 
mouth  again,  he  was  jerked  ofiE  the  rocks, 
split  asunder,  and  swallowed  with  a  smack 
of  intense  satisfaction. 

**  I  have  had  two  dozen,"  one  would  say* 
"I  have  had  three  dozen,"  cried  another. 
And  it  was  to  me  they  always  said  this. 
1  could  sing  like  a  bulbul,  it  is  true;  but 
1  was  tailless  and  could  not  catch  mus- 
sels; and  1  had  up  to  that  time,  so  far  as 
1  can  remember,  never  once  smacked  my 
lips. 

I  brooded  over  this  injustice  till  another 
of  my  inspirations  came  to  me.     1  stole 
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dowD  to  the  river  by  twilight.  I  shut  my 
mouth  with  a  snap  and  plunged  in.  It  was 
neck  or  nothing.  I  found,  as  I  thought, 
that  I  could  swim  like  a  fish.  All  the 
mussels  in  the  river  were  now  my  own, 
and  not  the  mussels  only.  In  an  incredi- 
ble short  space  of  time  I  was  able  to  catch 
any  of  the  glittering  little  fishes  that  darted 
to^  and  fro.  I  was  ready  now,  and  only 
awaited  my  chance. 

The  very  next  time  the  family  talked 
of  a  day  by  the  river  I  pretended  to  shirk 
it,  so  as  to  ensure  being  taken.  **You 
greedy,  sulky  sneak,"  said  my  sister,  "  it 
is  only  because  you  are  too  stupid  to 
catch  mussels  that  you  try  to  spoil  our 
pleasure."  I  waited  till  they  were  sitting 
in  a  row  with  all  their  tails  in  the  water. 
Then  I  jumped  in.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  their  eyes.  I  ate  every  mussel  that 
tried  to  get  hold  of  a  tail.  1  gobbled  up 
a  good-sized  trout  right  under  the  very 
branch  they  sat  upon,  and  when  they 
shrieked  for  some  of  it  I  made  the  most 
awful  faces  I  could  think  of.  Nothing,  I 
knew,  uspet  the  family  so  much  as  to  imi- 
tate their  own  grimaces;  and  th^  faces  I 
palled  were  so  horrible,  that  at  last  three 
of  them  tumbled  into  the  water  with  a 
howl.  They  could  not  swim ;  not  a  bit 
of  it.  Two  of  them  went  down,  down, 
down  with  a  fiop ;  and  even  now  I  am  not 
sorry  they  never  came  up  again.  My  eld- 
est sister  would  have  been  drowned  too, 
but  for  the  unexpected  and  most  unfortu- 
nate appearance  of  my  mother  on  the 
scene.  With  one  swoop  of  the  tail  she 
fished  her  darling  out  of  the  jaws  of  death. 
Then  she  turned  to  me  and  said  quietly, 
**  I  shall  send  for  your  father  at  once." 

Of  course  I  knew  what  that  meant.  He 
was  found  sound  asleep,  comfortably 
curled  up  under  a  big  toddy-tree,  where  he 
had  latterly  spent  most  of  his  time.  And 
nothing,  by  the  way,  will  ever  now  per- 
suade me  that  he  had  not  discovered  the 
secret  I  thought  I  discovered  many  years 
afterwards — that  the  juice  of  the  toddy- 
palm  ferments  after  sunrise,  and  is  then 
perhaps  the  most  delicious  drink  in  the 
world.  I  will,  however, do  him  the  credit 
of  keeping  his  secret  to  himself.  He 
came  down  slowly,  in  a  towering  passion 
at  having  been  disturbed  by  such  a  trifling 
occurrence  as  the  drowning  of  two  small 
children. 

*'You  little  nuisance,"  he  said  to  me 
sternly  —  for  my  mother,  who  was  really 
to  blame,  had  a  sharpish  tongue  of  her 
own  — "  how  dare  you  disturb  my  re- 
pose ? " 

1  shook  my  head,  and  said  as  plainly  as 


if  I  could  speak  that  I  had  done  Dotbing 
of  the  kind. 

**  You  have  done  nothing  else,"  be  cried, 
*'  since  you  first  came  into  the  world.  I 
never  look  at  you  without  a  shudder.  A 
tailless,  hairless,  miserable  brat,  you  have 
covered  me  with  shame  among  oar  neigh- 
bors ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  you  are  far  too 
fine  to  go  our  ways.  You  can  twitter 
like  a  bulbul  and  hoot  like  an  owl,  and 
you  have  no  time  to  learn  our  simple  lan- 
guage. You  make  use  of  your  thumbs  in 
a  way  that  is  peculiarly  exasperating  to  as 
all,  and  you  twirl  them  about  oo  every 
conceivable  occasion.  Have  you  ever  in 
your  life  done  anything  for  the  family 
credit  or  the  family  larder  ?  Last  winter 
when  the  boys  came  scampering  back 
nightly  with  their  pouches  filled  from  the 
neighbors'  stores,  you  went  strutting  aboot 
at  home  on  your  hind  legs,  as  if  vour  fore 
legs  were  far  too  precious  for  daily  use. 
You  spend  hours,  your  mother  tells  me, 
admiring  your  personal  deformities  in  the 
very  pool  in  which  two  of  your  brothers 
now  lie  drowned  by  your  machinattoos. 
You  made  faces  at  them,  she  says,  until 
life  was  perfectly  intolerable;  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  turn  you  always  give  me  at  your 
best,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  I 
can  bear  a  good  deal  myself.  But  I  will 
not  sit  still  and  see  my  family  decinaated. 
You  must  leave  us,  my  boy.  There  is 
a  great,  rich  world  beyond  oar  narrow 
limits,  waiting  apparently  for  you  to  con- 
quer it.  Perhaps  you  may  succeed,  per- 
haps not."  Here  my  father  sneezed,  and 
his  voice  faltered  strangely  :  "You  surely 
see  that  your  absence  is  desirable.  In 
calmer  moments  —  especially  as  there 
will  be  no  one  there  to  contradict  you  — 
you  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  necessitates  yoor 
immediate  departure.    Now  go ! " 

Mv  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  was  very 
nearly  making  a  fool  of  myself.  These 
were  the  first  kind  words  I  had  heard 
since  my  poor  aunt's  death.  They  were 
rudely  interrupted  by  a  well-directed 
shower  of  cocoanuts.  I  was  utterly  dis* 
concerted  and  very  much  bruised.  For 
the  first  and  the  last  time  bat  one  in  my 
life  I  turned  and  ran. 

CHAPTER  n. 

I  RAN  on,  horror-stricken,  as  fast  as 
ever  I  could  for  hours  together.  My  feet 
were  soon  as  sore  as  my  heart.  The  river 
was  my  only  friend  —  a  last  link,  as  it 
were,  between  the  known  and  the  un- 
known -*  and  I  never  dreamt  of  qotttiog 
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Its   downward    course.    The  night    was 

E itch-dark  almost  when  I  first  really  drew 
reath.  Then,  utterly  worn  out,  I  threw 
myself  upon  a  moss  covered  boulder,  and, 
atill  tremulous,  pantinj^  and  shtverinj;,  I 
tried  to  think.  My  past  had  vanished  as 
suddenly  and  as  irrevocably  as  a  rain- 
bow's. I  lay  there,  beneath  that  moon- 
less sky,  more  thoroughly  alone  than  any 
one  bad  ever  felt  before. 

I  knew,  not  only  from  a  fierce  burning 
sense  of  my  little  world's  Injustice,  but 
from  the  abruptness  of  the  rugged  descent, 
that  I  could  not  possibly  return.  My  feet 
were  torn  and  bleeding.  I  was  sorely 
bruised.  Every  muscle  in  my  body  was 
strained  and  every  bone  ached.  1  had,  as 
I  lay  still,  a  horrible  suspicion  that  I  could 
DOt  even  go  forward.  The  black  river 
slipped  by,  almost  unseen,  but  terribly 
eloquent,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  with  the  elo- 
quence of  mockery :  **  No  past  and  no 
future ;  no  future  and  no  past  1 "  such  was 
my  lullaby.  And  then  I  think  I  must 
have  fallen  into  a  kind  of  deathlike 
swoon. 

The  very  next  thing  I  remember  after 
the  river's  cruel  refrain  was  the  chill 
breath  of  dawn  beating  on  my  burning 
brow.  The  sky,  as  I  opened  my  eyes, 
was  all  pearl  and  opal.  The  morning  sun 
was  peeping  shyly  over  the  farther  bank 
into  the  broad  breast  of  the  cool,  blue 
river  down  below.  The  birds  from  a  thou- 
sand  boughs  were  singing  with  a  thrilling 
sweetness  I  had  never  heard  before.  The 
air,  as  I  breathed  it,  was  full  of  perfumes, 
fresh  and  piquant,  quaint  and  barbarous, 
that  told  of  dew-wet  flowers,  all  gorgeous 
and  unknown.  I  started  as  if  new  blood 
were  coursing  through  my  veins.  I 
yawned,  and,  stretching  out  my  arms,  I 
struck  with  both  my  hands  a  heavy  bough 
overhead.  In  an  instant  the  ground 
was  thick  with  custard -apples.  The  rich, 
cream-colored  pulp  was  bursting  through 
the  rugged  seams  of  their  green  jackets. 
I  picked  one  up  mechanically,  as  boys 
will,  to  pitch  it  into  the  water  below.  But 
the  smell  was  so  luscious  that  I  put  it  to 
my  lips  instead.  And  4hen,  in  the  midst 
of  this  silence,  solemn  and  supreme,  I 
shouted  a  very  song  of  triumph.  Why, 
forsooth,  should  I  care  for  the  past  with 
these  groves  of  custard-apple  trees  around 
me  1  1  ate  the  first  fruit  very  slowly,  as 
if  some  mystery  were  at  stake.  Then  I 
ate  another,  and  another,  and  another.  I 
might  have  thought  that  1  had  gorged 
myself,  but  that  when  I  could  eat  no 
more  my  misery  seemed  to  vanish  as  if 
by  magic    Never  will  that  morning  be 


forgotten.  But  so  it  has  been  indeed 
throughout  the  course  of  a  long  and  check- 
ered life.  My  most  eventful  moments  are 
remembered  by  me  now  in  connection 
with  some  striking  perfume,  some  sudden 
burst  of  low  and  unexpected  music,  some 
strange  taste  or  some  peculiar  color. 

1  had  breakfasted  heartily,  and  after 
lying  on  the  thick,  soft  turf  for  a  while, 
basking  in  the  sun,  I  arose,  not  without 
an  effort,  and  plunged  into  the  cool,  trans- 
lucent river  for  a  good  five  minutes.  Then 
shaking  o£E  the  silvery  drops,  I  started 
again  upon  my  downward  journey  as  if 
the  whole  of  this  new,  luxuriant  world 
were  all  my  own. 

And  so  in  truth  it  was,  though  I  could 
scarcely  realize  my  supremacy  at  once.  I 
had  left  the  secluded  hills  of  my  child- 
hood, and  the  rocks  that  hemmed  them 
in,  and  their  thundering  waterfalls  behind. 
1  stood  there,  solitary  as  no  one  ever  had 
been,  at  the  mercy  of  the  present  and  the 
future,  unarmed  and  innocent  and  naked. 
But  in  front,  on  both  banks  of  the  broad, 
lazy  river,  far  further  than  my  eager  eyes 
could  see,  lay  a  dense,  interminable  for- 
est. Palms  and  pines,  deodars  and  ce- 
dars, fought  for  existence  and  breathing- 
space  with  the  mango  and  pome^^ranate 
trees,  the  aloes  and  acacias,  the  rhodo- 
dendrons and  tree  ferns.  These  struck 
my  fancy  first  with  their  extraordinary 
exuberance.  But  the  undergrowth  was  in 
reality  still  more  perplexing  as  I  forced 
my  way  through  the  stems  ofthe  tall,  rank 
grass,  turning  aside  only  where  the  cactus, 
beneath  all  its  delicate  and  fragile  fiowers, 
had  thrown  up  an  impenetrable  barrier. 
Just  above  me,  as  I  walked,  hung  purple 
figs,  and  clusters  of  white  grapes,  and 
oranges,  and  huge  lemons,  green  and  gold- 
en. Every  now  and  again,  when  the  wind 
stirred,  a  pommelo,  large  as  my  head  at 
least,  fell  heavily  at  my  feet.  And  amidst 
their  broad,  bright,  upright  leaves  nestled 
bunches  of  plantains,  yellow,  green,  and 
red.  Here  and  there  clumps  of  huge  bam- 
boos thrust  aside  the  rest  to  force  their 
own  way  towards  heaven,  and  grasslike, 
bright  and  light  and  graceful  as  they 
were,  still  dwarfed  the  tallest  of  the  forest 
giants.  On  the  spreading  branches  over- 
head doves  bigger  than  turkeys  cooed  out 
their  love  tales  in  the  deepest  of  me- 
lodious basses.  Butterflies  with  fanlike 
wings  floated  lazily  round  flowers  and 
blossoms  as  brilliant  and  as  many-colored 
as  themselves.  Elephants,  thrice  as  large 
as  they  are  now,  with  tusks  like  sickles, 
and  bristling  manes  from  head  to  tail, 
went  roaring  and  crashing  through  the 
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forest.  Shapeless  beasts,  almost  as  mon- 
strous, sat  like  tripods  on  their  hind  qaar- 
ters  and  ponderous  tails,  tearing  clown 
the  tall  trees  by  the  roots  to  feed  upon 
the  succulent  shoots  and  sweet  leaves  of 
the  higher  branches.  And  when  some 
great  tree  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  crash 
that  thundered  and  reverberated  along, 
the  hippopotamus  lifted  his  lazy  head  out 
of  the  pool,  the  crocodile  slunk  from  the 
mud,  and  creatures,  half  bats,  half  lizards, 
awoke  for  a  moment,  and  bore  their  wail- 
ing brooding  on  from  one  tree  to  another. 
Herds  of  startled  horses  went  whinnying 
by.  Four-horned  stags,  the  size  of  ele- 
phants, browsing  on  the  young  shoots  of 
the  sugarcane,  stopped  for  an  instant  to 
listen,  and  then  looked  wistfully  upwards 
at  the  asparagus  plants  towering  far  above 
them.  Lizards,  thirty  or  forty  feet  long, 
lying  coiled  up  in  the  rare,  sunny  places 
of  this  dense,  overgrown,  green  forest, 
half  uncurled;  and  the  roar  of  the  dying 
tiger  in  the  grasp  of  some  gigantic  python 
was  suddenly  louder  than  the  slow  crunch- 
ing of  his  ribs.  Of  this  vast  forest,  of 
this  intense  and  monstrous  vitality,  I,  the 
outcast  and  the  fugitive  of  twelve  hours 
ago,  was  lord  and  master. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  exciting  pleas- 
ures of  this  first  day*s  experience.  I  felt 
that  I  was  gradually  losing  the  nervous- 
ness with  which  I  had  started,  and  the 
further  I  walked  the  more  erect  became 
my  bearing,  the  more  assured  my  steps. 
The  huge  beasts  which  crossed  the  tan- 
gled pathways  fled  hastily  as  their  eyes 
met  mine.  And  when,  out  of  the  fulness 
of  my  heart,  I  raised  my  voice  in  song,  I 
cleared  all  the  forest  before  me  of  its  ter- 
rible but  timorous  denizens.  Now  and 
again  a  surly  bullfrog  would  stupidly  jostle 
me  as  I  passed  by,  or  an  inquisitive  squir- 
rel run  out  to  give  roe  greeting.  At  first 
these  little  attentions  were  not  unaccept- 
able. But  when  they  had  palled,  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  a  bunch  of  prickly  cactus 
was  an  admirable  instrument  for  the  ex- 
pression of  satiety.  It  was,  however,  so 
singularly  disagreeable  to  handle,  that  at 
last  I  looked  around  me  for  something 
easier.  I  saw  a  stout,  straight  bough  on 
one  of  the  trees.  Seizing  it  with  both  my 
hands  I  tore  it  ofE,  and  fell  backwards 
into  a  heap  of  sharp,  broken  flints.  These 
nasty  things  cut  me  so  severely  that  I 
was  happily  prompted  to  try  if  they  would 
not  cut  something  tougher.  With  one  of 
them  I  trimmed  my  bough.  I  gave  it,  in 
the  first  place,  a  point,  quite  sharp  enough 
to  free  me  from  the  attentions  of  inquisi- 
tive squirrels  and  surly  bullfrogs. 


Then,  as  time  hang  a  trifle  heavily  on 
my  hands,  I  whittled  away  with  one  of 
the  sharpest  flints  as  I  walked.  I  was 
probably  more  strongly  possessed  then 
than  I  am  now  with  the  spirit  of  imitation. 
At  any  rate,  before  my  day's  journey  was 
over  1  had  covered  a  good  part  of  nay 
staff  with  lifelike  carvings  of  the  varioas 
beasts  that  passed  me  by.  It  was  a  useful 
weapon,  the  first  thing  I  ever  called  my 
own  Sometimes  I  think  I  should  have 
kept  it  in  memory  of  that  most  eventful 
day.  But  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
threw  it  away  directly  I  got  a  better  one* 

At  night  with  grass  and  leaves  and 
moss  I  made  a  cosy  nest  in  the  fork  of  a 
big  tree.  But  before  my  bed  was  fairly 
finished  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  I  slept  as 
you  only  can  sleep  when  you  are  thor- 
oughly tired  out  and  most  completely  self- 
satisfied.  The  murmuring  river  told  a 
difiEerent  story  now,  and  I  slumbered 
through  a  strange  panorama  of  fantastic 
and  triumphant  dreams. 

I  got  up  very  early.  There  was  so 
much  to  see  and  so  much  to  taste  I  But 
before  long  1  knew  the  flavor  of  every 
fruit  that  grew,  and  the  peculiar  taste  of 
all  the  beautiful  eggs  with  which  the 
bushes  and  the  rank  grass  were  teeming. 
The  fish  in  the  river,  too,  became  day  by 
day  more  plentiful,  more  varied,  and  more 
toothsome.  1  had  quite  lost  all  sense  of 
timidity  or  shyness.  But  the  great  beasts, 
though  they  feared  me,  still  showed  no 
sign  of  friendliness.  I  had  won  all  I  used 
to  long  for,  supremacy,  and  peace  from 
wrong  and  jealousy  and  opposition.  But 
by  degrees  1  felt  an  increasing  and  un- 
conquerable sense  of  loneliness,  and  an 
utter  distaste  for  my  very  unsympathetic 
surroundings.  In  the  nights  1  sometimes 
almost  yearned  for  the  rocks  and  the 
green  valley  and  the  rushing  river  of  long 
ago.  But  when  each  morning  came,  im- 
pelled as  if  by  fate,  1  stormed  on  ever 
ahead.  One  day,  how  well  I  remember 
it,  the  river  ended  abruptly  in  a  bed  of 
golden  sand,  and  a  low,  resonant  roar,  as 
if  all  the  world  were  whispering  elsewhere, 
burst  upon  my  ears.  Before  me,  in  almost 
unruffled  beauty,  lay  the  boundless  sea, 
blue  as  the  blue  sky  above,  but  deeper, 
tinged  to  the  further  edge  with  the  glow* 
ing  colors  of  the  morning  sun,  while, 
laughing  and  splashing  and  sparkling  just 
beneath  my  feet,  its  white  spray  glistened 
like  rainbows.  Infinity  itself  seemed  to 
be  lying  before  me  bare  and  beautiful.  I 
had  never  in  my  many  months' journeyings 
come  across  anything  so  exquisitely  lovely. 
For  a  moment,  as  I  gazed,  my  heart  almost 
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stopped  —  but  for  a  moment  ooly.  Be- 
hind me  on  the  sands  1  heard  a  hasty, 
hurrying  tread,  a  sound,  a  rustle  —  1  could 
tell  no  more.  Without  a  thought  of  what 
would  follow,  I  turned  away  from  the  fas- 
cinating splendor  of  this  strange  and  sun- 
lit ocean. 

Rushing  towards  me,  as  if  borne  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  I  saw  another  and  a 
lovely  roe.  I  ran  forward  madly,  throwing 
up  my  arms  and  crying  — the  blue  sea 
and  the  yellow  sands  alone  knew  what  1 
cried  —  but  crying  out,  as  I  remember,  in 
one  moment  of  time  all  the  longing  and 
significance  of  my  life.  The  beautiful  ap- 
parition, nearer  and  now  nearer,  stopped 
dead  in  front  of  me  at  last,  with  clasped 
hands  and  tearlit  eyes,  and  in  a  voice,  the 
lowest  and  sweetest  ever  heard,  murmured 
softly,  **  It  speaks  I" 

CHAPTER  III. 

**What  is  your  name?'*  she  asked 
shyly. 

1  could  distinctly  hear  my  heart  throb 
when  she  stopped  speaking,  but  I  an- 
swered  quickly,  **  I  am  sure  I  don't  know, 
and  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  But 
how  beautiful  you  arel  How  like  me, 
and  how  unlike ;  how  graceful  and  how 
soft !  I  seem  to  have  known  you  all  my 
life,  and  to  have  seen  you  nightly  in  all 
ray  dreams.  Your  eyes  are  pure  and  blue. 
Your  lips  when  you  smile,  as  you  did  for 
a  little  while  at  first,  are  far  redder  than 
the  sweetest  roses.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  the  way  your  color  comes  and  goes. 
And  why  are  you  so  fair,  and  why  is  your 
hair  so  long  and  golden,  and  why  are  your 
hands  so  white  and  tiny?'*  And  quite 
unconsciously  1  tried  to  take  one  of  her 
bands  in  mine. 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  her  blue  eyes 
had  a  strange,  reproachful  look.  **  I  am 
certain,"  she  said  very  slowly,  "  that  it  is 
not  right  of  you  to  speak  like  that.  And 
you  really  talk  so  quickly  that  I  cannot 
follow  half  of  what  you  say." 

**You  would  talk  quickly  too,'*  I  re- 
torted,  **  if  you  were  talking  for  the  first 
time  in  your  life." 

"So  I  am,"  she  said  quietly.  **But 
surely  that  is  no  reason  for  saying  silly 
things.  Instead  of  teasing  me  in  that  way, 
you  should  have  answered  my  question 
and  told  me  your  name." 

**  How  could  I,"l  pleaded,  **when  I  did 
not  even  know  what  you  meant?  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  name." 

**Well,"  she  said,  smiling  once  more, 
»•  you  roust  really  be  more  stupid  than  you 
look.    Yes,"  she  added,  half  hesitating 


for  a  moment,  with  her  blue  eyes  peeping 
timidly,  and  yet  ytry  earnestly,  from  be* 
neath  their  long  silken  lashes.  Then 
suddenly  making  up  her  mind,  "Yes!  I 
shall  call  you  Zit "  (I  was  too  much  aston- 
ished to  ask  why),  "  and  you  shall  call  me 
Xoe." 

"Xoe,  Xoe,  Xoe!  It  is  soft  and  beau- 
ful,  and  ytry  like  you.  But  who  gave  you 
that  namer"  I  asked,  profoundly  per- 
plexed. 

"  I  gave  it  to  myself,  Zit,  long  ago,  and 
if  you  want  things  here  you  will  have  to 
give  them  to  yourself,  I  can  tell ;  and  it 
is  about  time  you  began.  Why  don't  you 
give  yourself  some  clothes  like  mine? 
You  would  feel  much  more  comfortable, 
and  you  would  really  look  ever  so  much 
nicer.  And  you  might  give  yourself  a 
horse  too,  instead  of  trudging  about  the 
world  with  a  big  stick." 

Xoe  was  not  speaking  at  all  crossly 
now,  but  she  made  me  feet  intensely  fool- 
ish. I  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply.  I 
had  been  watching  her  eyes  and  her  lips 
so  eagerly  that  I  had  never  noticed  that 
she  was  sitting  all  this  time  upon  the  back 
of  a  beautiful  white  horse,  and  that  she 
was  robed  almost  from  head  to  foot  in 
some  soft,  whitey-yellowy,  fleecy  stuff. 
Both  her  round  arms  were  bare,  and  one 
shoulder  quite  free.  She  had  a  broad 
girdle  of  plaited  golden  grass  about  her 
waist,  and  bunches  of  great  yellow  lilies 
on  her  breast  and  in  her  hair.  I  always 
think  of  Xoe  as  I  saw  her  then,  lithesome, 
free,  and  beautiful,  in  this  flowing,  cling- 
ing garment,  with  one  little  hand  caressing 
and  restraining  her  fiery  steed,  with  her 
drooping  eyes  and  faint  smile  and  fleeting 
blushes. 

"  It  is  rude,"  she  said,  breaking  a  pause 
that  was  fast  becoming  awkward  —  **it  is 
rude  for  people  to  stare  like  that;  and  it 
is  not  very  pleasant  of  you,  Zit,  to  be  sulky 
and  silent  so  soon." 

"  I  cannot  help  it.  Everything  is  so 
queer  and  new  and  strange.  But  tell  me 
one  thing,"  I  said,  touching  her  robe,  "  is 
this  really  your  own  skin  ?  " 

"You  silly  boy,"  she  answered,  "of 
course  it  is  not." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad!"  I  cried,  "his 
very  nice  and  very  soft  and  very  pretty, 
and  all  that,  but  it  does  not  look  nearly 
so  nice  and  soft  and  pretty  as  your  arms 
and  shoulders  do." 

"Stop,  please  stop,"  she  said.  "It  is 
wrong,  I  know  it  must  be  wrong,  to  talk 
like  that.  But  perhaps  it  is  my  own  fault 
for  keeping  you  here  so  long,  forgetting 
how  hungry  and  tired  you  must  be.    It  is 
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quite  time  to  see  about  diuner.  Come  oo, 
Zit'*  —  and  she  gave  my  arm  a  gentle 
touch  that  sent  the  blood  flying  through 
my  veins  — *'  you  can  hold  on  to  his  mane 
as  I  ride,  and  we  will  chat  as  we  go." 

We  walked  on  like  this  for  half  an  hour 
or  so.  I  told  her  something  of  my  story ; 
she  told  me  something  of  hers.  She  was 
younger  than  I,  but  had  travelled  further 
and  longer.  In  most  things  her  story  was 
much  the  same  as  mine.  In  some  it  was 
very  different;  but  her  secrets,  when  1 
came  to  learn  them  later  on,  I  solemnly 
pledged  myself  never  to  divulge.  She 
had,  however,  wandered  down  from  her 
hills  on  the  banks  of  the  other  river,  which 
fell  into  mine  at  the  Watersmeet,  three  or 
four  days'  journey  from  this.  The  beasts 
seem  to  have  been  friendlier  to  her  than 
they  ever  had  been  to  me.  She  had,  at  all 
events,  a  womanly  way  of  saying,  **  Oh, 
there's  nothing  in  that  '*  —  and  this,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  she  has  retained  —  which 
made  what  looked  the  roost  extraordinary 
things  in  the  world  seem  the  most  natural. 

As  to  her  horse,  whose  obedience  to 
her  slightest  wishes  had,  I  o\rn,  startled 
me  at  first,  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
her  explanation.  He  had  run  up  to  her 
one  day,  as  a  herd  of  wild  horses  went 
careering  by.  She  happened  to  be  eating 
an  apple  at  the  time.  He  put  his  head 
softly  into  her  hand,  asking  for  some,  and 
in  this  way  she  made  a  pet  of  him,  and  he 
followed  her  wherever  she  went.  One 
day  when  she  was  walking,  just  as  I  was 
then,  with  her  arm  holding  on  to  his  mane, 
she  stumbled  and  sprained  her  ankle. 
Next  morning  the  horse  stopped  exactly 
beneath  the  mossy  rock  she  bad  stept  on, 
and  stood  there,  good  beast,  preventing 
her  descent  altogether.  So  she  jumped 
lightly  upon  him,  trying  to  slip  by.  But 
he  started  o£E  suddenly,  neighing  with 
delight,  and  so  it  was  she  learned  to  ride. 
At  first  he  did  not  always  know  which  way 
she  wanted  him  to  go,  and  this  was  awk- 
ward. So  she  made  him  a  silken  bridle 
with  a  bit  of  hard  wood,  and  later  on  she 
gave  him  a  deerskin  as  a  saddle*cloth. 

Her  dress,  wonderful  as  1  thought  it, 
was  a  simpler  matter  still.  It  was  all 
made  out  of  the  great  cocoons  of  tussar 
silk  I  had  often  noticed  clinging  to  the 
mulberry-trees  in  the  valley.  She  had 
hidden  herself  for  days  to  watch  the  big 
spiders  make  their  webs,  until  she  had 
learned  their  secret. 

Everything  was  so  readily  explained, 
that  by  the  time  she  finished  speaking  I 
thought  I  could  never  believe  in  the  su- 
pernatural again.    But  this  only  shows 


what  an  utter  simpleton  I  was.  I  had  kept 
on  looking  back  at  her  as  we  walked.  I 
could  not  help  it,  not  even  in  the  roughest 
part  of  a  narrow  gorge  or  pass  almost 
blocked  up  with  rocky  boulders ;  and  wbeo 
she  pulled  her  horse  up  on  his  hauocbes, 
we  were  on  the  very  point  of  falling,  as  I 
thought,  into  a  heap  of  living  ligbtoing. 
She  was  laughing  gaily  now,  and  I  cer- 
tainly was  most  wofully  disconcerted. 

"Here,  hold  my  horse!*'  she  cried, 
jumping  lightly  off,  and  leaving  me  io  full 
charge  of  a  prancing  steed,  curvetiDg 
madly  around  a  heap  of  living  lightning, 
which  might  go  o£E  into  a  thunderclap  at 
any  moment.  I  held  on  with  all  my  might. 
I  onlv  just  managed  to  restrain  him.  She 
stoocl  watching  for  a  minute  or  so  with  a 
soft  little  silvery  laugh.  Then  taking  the 
reins  lightly  from  me  she  gave  him  a  pat 
or  two  on  the  neck,  and  he  was  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb. 

"  That's  not  lightning,"  said  Xoe,  **  and 
I  rode  straight  up  to  see  bow  you  woald 
stand  it.  It  is  fire,  Zit.  Anybody  can 
make  it,  if  they  know  how,  with  two  old 
pieces  of  dry  stick.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  world  though.  It 
has  changed  my  life  completely.  It  tarns 
night  into  day,  and  frightens  all  those 
horrible  big  beasts  o£E  when  I  sleep. 
When  I  am  wet  or  cold  it  warms  me 
through,  and  it  is  always  a  companion. 
But  wait  till  dinner-time,  and  you  will  see 
how  much  nicer  everything  tastes  when  it 
has  passed  through  the  fire  and  been 
cooked." 

**What  a  wonderfully  clever  creature 
you  are,  Xoe  1 "  1  cried  enthusiastically ; 
**and  what  a  lot  of  extraordinary  new 
things  you  have  found  out !  " 

"  Well,  you  certainly  don*t  seem  to  know 
much,  Zit.  But  you  must  never  pay  com- 
pliments, please.  Good  heavens  1"  she 
cried,  **  I  knew  the  boy  would  bum  his 
fingers  if  he  could.  Put  it  down  directly, 
sir,  and  help  me  to  get  dinner  ready. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  larder  just  now, 
for  I  was  altering  my  gown  all  yesterday. 
But  you  might  pick  half-a-dozen  bread- 
fruit from  the  tree  over  there,  and  I  will 
put  them  down  to  bake  as  a  beginning  " 

1  did  of  course  as  I  was  bidden,  and 
while  I  was  engaged  in  this  easy  fashion 
I  looked  about  me.  Xoe  had  chosen  a 
most  delightful  and  picturesque  little  eyrie 
for  her  home.  Right  across  the  top  oC 
the  graceful  palm-trees  the  blue  sea  died 
away  in  the  distance,  but  we  were  far 
above  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  dense 
forest.  Below  us  the  river  flowed  very 
slowly  —  knowing  the   end  was  near  — 
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winding  in  and  about  a  steep  precipice  of 
black  rocks.  I  carried  the  breadfruit  to 
Xoe,  and  got  a  pleasant  little  scolding  for 
having  been  so  long  in  gathering  them, 

"It  Was  silly  of  roe  to  waste  all  my 
ti  me  yesterday.  Do  you  think,"  she  asked 
dubiously — **do  you  think,  Zit,  you  can 
tickle  a  trout?  When  I  want  fish  I  go 
down  to  the  river.  I  put  my  arm  and 
hand  in.  If  a  trout  happens  to  be  lying 
under  a  stone  I  touch  him  gently  with  my 
fingers.  He  generally  seems  to  like  it, 
and  then  I  catch  him  and  eat  him.  Hor- 
rible, isn't  it  ?  "  she  continued,  with  the 
prettiest  shiver  imaginable. 

'•  I  will  try,"  I  replied.  I  ran  off  to  the 
pile  of  black  rocks  I  had  noticed  before. 
The  river  lay  sixty  or  seventv  feet  below. 
Flashing  through  the  deep,  black  pool  I 
saw  the  very  fish  we  wanted.  With  both 
hands  meeting  in  front  to  cleave  the  way, 
I  jumped  off.  I  caught  the  fish.  I  was 
some  little  time  climbing  the  steep  rock 
again.  When  I  got  there  1  found  Xoe  to 
my  astonishment  leaning  over  and  weep- 
ing, as  if  her  heart  were  broken. 

**  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased,"  I 
began  — 

••  Oh,  you  horrible,  wretched  creature,*' 
she  cried,  **to  jump  off  like  thatl  I  had 
only  just  found  you,  and  I  thought  I  had 
found  you  for  always.  I  will  never  for- 
give you,  never;  and  now,  now  you  are 
laughing.  And  I  was  certain  you  had 
killed  yourself,  because  I  had  been  proud 
and  cruel,  and  told  you  I  did  not  like  to 
be  praised.  No  one  had  ever  praised  me 
before ;  and  you  knew  that ;  and  you  knew 
that  I  quite  hated  you  for  stopping  short 
when  1  told  you  to.  But  what  did  you 
care?  You  were  paying  me  off  for  the 
lightning,  I  suppose.  How  mean  that 
was,  when  1  was  thinking  how  brave  you 
really  were  to  touch  the  fire,  when  1  could 
not  go  near  it  without  shuddering  for 
weeks  after  I  had  found  out  how  to  make 
it !  And  when  you  were  glowering  at  me 
like  anything  I  was  admiring  the  carvings 
on  your  stick  all  the  time.  I  thought 
much  more  of  you  than  you  ever  thought 
of  me,  and  this  is  the  return  you  make  I " 

Here  Xoe  broke  into  a  fresh  paroxysm 
of  sobs,  and  though  she  waved  me  off 
imperiously,  I  lifted  her  tenderly  in  my 
arms,  and  bore  her  away  from  the  cliff 
altogether,  and  did  everything  1  could 
think  of  to  quiet  her.  She  stopped  scold- 
ing suddenly,  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

**lt  was  very  brave  of  you,  Zit,"  she 
said,  still  half  gasping  for  breath;  **and 
how  tremendously  strong  you  must  bel 
You  said  1  was  clever.    But  you  can  do 


things  I  cannot  even  dare  to  look  at.  Oh, 
what  a  beautiful  trout!  It  will  be  splen- 
did to  have  some  one  to  kill  things  for  me. 
I  hate  killing  things  myself.  One  has  to 
do  it,"  she  added,  **  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
right." 

By  this  time  Xoe  was  quite  herself 
again,  and  I  ventured  to  speak. 

'*You  are  always  saying,  Xoe,  this  is 
right,  and  that  is  wrong.  What  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong?" 

**  It  is  very  hard  to  tell,"  she  answered 
thoughtfully,  **and  I  think  I  must  keep 
that  department  in  my  own  hands.  But 
here  is  our  trout  on  the  grass.  Let  us 
cook  it." 

To  my  astonishment  she  told  me  to  dig 
a  grave  for  the  trout  to  begin  with.  Aid- 
ed by  a  long  slip  of  broken  slate,  I  did 
this  rather  more  expeditiously  than  she 
expected ;  but  still  I  found  her  share  of 
the  work  all  ready,  in  the  shape  of  a  dozen 
red-hot  stones  from  the  fire.  She  bade 
me  put  six  hot  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  I  had  dug,  and  then  a  thick  layer  of 
sweet-scented  leaves.  Upon  this  I  laid 
the  trout;  then,  grumbling  a  little  about 
all  this  unnecessary  trouble  for  a  fish  that 
looked  very  good  as  it  was,  I  placed  an- 
other thick  layer  of  fragrant  leaves  and 
the  other  six  red-hot  stones  on  the  top, 
and  I  put  as  much  of  the  earth  in  again  as 
I  could.  I  was  stamping  away  most  vig- 
orously, when  she  stopped  me. 

**We  are  all  right  for  the  fish,"  she 
said.  **  I  can  look  after  that  now ;  and  I 
will  arrange  the  dessert  and  the  flowers. 
But  you  are  so  big  and  look  so  hungry, 
you  must  have  something  more  substan- 
tial. Please  do  not  glare  at  me,  Zit,  as 
if  I  were  a  cormorant  or  a  dreadful  epi- 
cure. Had  I  not  met  you  to-day,  I  should 
have  supped  off  toasted  plantains.  But  I 
want  to  show  you  I  am  a  little  bit  sorry, 
and  that  I  am  a  very  good  cook*  You  see 
that  herd  of  deer  over  there?"  she  con- 
tinued. **They  are  browsing  close  to  a 
deep  pitfall  I  discovered  by  the  oddest 
chance  in  the  world.  I  call  it  my  larder. 
I  always  keep  it  covered  in  with  grass  and 
bamboos.  When  I  want  meat  I  drive  the 
poor  deer  in  that  direction.  They  tread 
on  the  top  and  fall  in.  It  is  horrible,  1 
know,  and  I  will  never  do  it  again  now 
that  you  are  here ;  and  all  the  time  you 
are  down  there  I  will  look  the  other  way. 
For  goodness'  sake  do  not  tumble  in  your- 
self, and  please  don't  bring  any  of  the 
dead  deer  up  here.  That  would  spoil 
everything.  But  just  bring  me  the  big 
bone  of  one  hind  leg  —  nothing  more. 
And  while  you  are  doing  that,  you  might 
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as  well  go  down  to  the  river  and  fill  the 
water-gourd." 

I  crept  down  till  I  was  so  close  I  could 
almost  have  touched  any  one  of  the  herd 
with  my  stick.  Then  I  made  all  the  noise 
I  could.  The  deer  ran  straight  for  the 
pitfall.  Half-a-dozen  fell  in.  It  was  a 
singularly  steep  and  narrow  cavity.  I 
climbed  to  the  bottom  with  some  difficulty, 
and  found  the  deer  all  dead.  By  hook  or 
by  crook,  1  came  away  with  a  leg-bone  in 
one  hand.  Then  before  1  filled  the  gourd 
1  had  a  short  swim  in  the  river. 

"  Here  is  ypur  bone,'*  I  said,  when  I 
returned,  wondering  what  she  would  do 
with  it.  Xoe  stuck  it  into  the  fire  without 
a  word.  Then  handing  me  some  plantain 
leaves  for  platters  and  a  couple  of  cocoa- 
nuts  for  tumblers,  she  made  me  a  coquet- 
tish courtesy,  and  said,  "  Dinner  is  ready, 
if  you  please." 

As  an  experiment,  this  little  dinner  was 
infinitely  superior  to  my  first  taste  of 
custard-apples.  The  trout  was  done  to  a 
turn.  The  steaming  breadfruit  was  sim- 
ply delicious ;  and  when  I  had  smashed 
the  bone  with  a  big  stone  it  was  full  of 
marrow,  so  soft  and  pleasant  and  luscious 
that  1  quite  forgot  the  trout.  Then  there 
were  broiled  mushrooms  and  roast  chest- 
nuts and  great  pyramids  of  figs  and 
peaches  and  grapes.  1  had  never  felt  — 
and  1  had  been  pretty  severely  tried  of  late 
—  so  many  new  sensations  as  in  that  single 
hour.  But  I  thought  very  little  of  them 
then,  for  I  was  watching  Xoe's  delight  all 
the  time.  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  fun,  and 
she  never  scolded  me  once.  She  was 
looking  to  see  what  I  thought  of  this  and 
that,  and  kept  heaping  choice  morsels 
upon  my  plantain  leaf.  Until  this  after- 
noon, I  had  always  gulped  my  food  down 
without  a  second  thought.  Now,  just  for 
the  pleasure  of  listening  and  looking,  I 
spun  dinner  out  as  much  as  possible. 

We  lay  on  the  grass  a  long  time  over 
dessert.  The  sun  went  slowly  down.  The 
sky  grew  black  and  the  stars  came  out ; 
and  then  it  was  I  saw  the  real  beauty  of 
the  fire.  The  day  would  never  again  die 
away  when  the  sun  had  gone,  the  night  no 
more  be  weird  and  lonely.  The  fiaming 
fire  gave  everything  a  new  form,  a  new 
loveliness,  lighting  up  the  trees  with  a 
fantastic  glamor,  and  playing  in  aureoles 
round  Xoe's  golden  locks  and  glowing 
cheeks,  until  she  looked  so  supernaturally 
beautiful  that  I  almost  expected  to  see  her 
vanish  in  the  mysterious  gloom  behind  the 
trees,  or  to  hear  her  low  rippling  laughter 
fade  away  in  echoes,  far,  far  beyond  the 
murmurs  of  the  distant  seat 


That  first  night  was  a  dream,  and  all 
nature  seemed  to  dream  with  us.  The 
stars  were  brighter  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  The  fireflies  gave  a  brilliant 
flickering  outline  to  the  distant  bushes  in 
the  undergrowth  around  us.  The  river 
went  laughing  and  rippling  over  the  stones 
below.  The  forest  was  full  of  musical 
and  sympathetic  whisperings,  as  if  the 
huge  beasts,  that  had  so  often  made  night 
hideous,  were  all  intent  to  hear  what  the 
wind,  rustling  and  soughing  and  sighing 
among  the  slender  palm-trees,  told  of  her 
and  me.  Even  the  little  birds  in  their 
nests  chirped  timidly  out  at  the  night's 
extraordinary  beauty. 

We  talked  without  restraint  now.  In 
some  roost  marvellous  way  a  past,  that 
had  never  really  existed,  appeared  to  come 
back  again.  I  tried  to  say  that  her  pres- 
ence had  already  become  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  my  life,  and  that  I  could  scarcely 
imagine  it  had  not  always  been  so.  I 
think  she  told  me — but  what  did  1  not 
think  she  told  me,  as  I  looked  into  her 
eyes,  always  blue  and  beautiful,  but 
changing  somehow  with  every  shadow  and 
flicker  from  the  fire  ?  Then,  by  that  fitful 
blaze,  I  suddenly  seemed  to  read  her 
thoughts,  and  she,  I  felt,  read  mine.  I 
scarcely  knew  what  she  was  saying,  but 
I  did  know  that  every  word  she  mur- 
mured was  a  poem,  ancl  found  an  echo  ia 
my  heart. 

At  last  she  rose  reluctantly.  **Thi9 
has  been  a  wonderful  day,  Zit,"  she  said, 
putting  one  of  her  tiny  hands  in  mine. 
"  We  must  think  of  it  sometimes  when 
we  want  to  fight  again.  You  will  sleep 
here  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  In  the  mortt« 
ing  you  will  see  me  again.  Good-night!" 
Xoe  vanished  as  quickly  as  she  had 
dawned  upon  me  first.  I  was  dazed  by 
her  disappearance.  "She  will  never  come 
back,*'  1  cried, "  and  1  shall  now  know  all 
my  life  long  what  real  loneliness  means.** 
I  turned  from  the  fire,  and  everything  was 
black  despair.  But  her  horse  thrust  his 
head  lovingly  into  my  hand,  as  a  proof 
that  all  was  real.  I  threw  myself  down 
beside  him,  and  soon  began  to  dream  of 
Xoe,  and  to  wonder  in  my  dreams  why  she 
had  called  roe  Zit  at  once. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

My  sleep  was  so  full  of  startling  dreams 
that  I  sprang  up  thankfully  at  the  first 
gliromer  of  grey  light.  Remembering 
something  Xoe  had  told  me  of  her  early 
experiences,  I  felt  my  way  down  over 
the  rocks,  as  best  I  could,  to  the  pitfall 
where  the  deer  were  lying.     With  one 
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of  my  sharpest  flints  I  soon  stripped  the 
pretty  mottled  skins  off  three  of  them. 
Then  I  went  on  to  the  seashore,  and, 
after  scrubbing  the  skins  with  sand  for  an 
hour  or  so  and  washing  them  well  in  sea 
water,  they  became  quite  clean  and  soft 
and  pliable.  After  this  I  carried  them 
back  to  the  pitfall,  and,  with  cactus  spikes 
for  brad*awls  and  tendons  for  thread,  con- 
trived to  sew  them  into  a  garment  some- 
thing after  Xoe's  fashion  —  a  rude  tunic 
that  left  my  right  arm  and  shoulder  free, 
and  came  down  to  my  knees. 

My  first  clothes  filled  me  with  pride  and 
admiration,  and  I  spent,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  an  unconscionable  time  leaning  over 
the  quietest  corner  of  the  pool,  so  as  to 
have  a  good  look  at  the  general  e£Eect. 
Something  of  the  same  feeling  comes  back 
to  me  even  now,  whenever  I  put  on  a  new 
coat.  It  gives  me  a  buoyant  air  and  a 
strut  which,  though  not  natural,  are,  I 
feel,  vastly  becoming.  I  walked  back  very 
slowly  over  the  rocks  down  which  I  had 
so  hastily  climbed,  for,  though  I  wished 
it,  my  dignity  did  not  permit  me  to  run. 
I  was  rather  frightened  too.  I  had  been, 
it  seemed  to  me,  ages  away,  and  I  feared 
poor  Xoe  might  be  thinking  I  had  disap- 
peared forever.  I  was  soon  reassured  on 
this  point.  There  she  was,  still  cooking 
something  at  her  everlasting  fire. 

She  turned  suddenly,  and  went  off  into 
shrieks  of  inexhaustible  laughter. 

'*  That  is  really  nice  of  you,"  she  said, 
trying  to  stop  laughing,  "  and  it  suits  you 
exactly.  Please  don*t  think  me  rude.  I 
can't  help  it  "  —  and  here  she  fairly  broke 
down  —  **  but  it  does  so  remind  me  of  the 
fright  I  made  of  myself  two  days  after  I 
ran  away.  I  wonder  if  you  went  down  to 
the  river  too  and  looked  into  it,  and  how 
long  you  stopped  there  ?  " 

My  conscience  pricked  me  here,  and  I 
cried  out  rather  bitterly,  *'  You  are  really 
too  bad,  Xoe  I " 

Her  voice  changed  at  once.  "  I  am  not 
bad,"  she  answered.  **  1  don't  know  how 
to  explain  it,  but  a  girl  never  says  what 
she  thinks.  If  you  want  to  get  on  with 
me  you  must  not  believe  a  word  I  say, 
and  when  I  cry  or  laugh  you  must  not  be- 
lieve me  either.  There!  It  is  horrible, 
but  ever  since  yesterday  rooming  I  have 
felt  it  to  be  true.  I  don't  know  why  I 
should  warn  you  like  this  —  perhaps  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  good  of  you  and  kind  of 
you  to  take  such  a  world  of  trouble  to  do 
what  you  think  I  wish,  and  really  you 
would  not  look  nice  in  tussar  silk." 

This  mollified  me  of  course,  and  as  we 
sat  over  breakfast  1  said,  **  I  hope  you 


did  not  think  I  had  gone  forever,  Xoe ;  I 
was  afraid  you  would  be  frightened." 

**Oh  dear,  no!"  she  replied,  with  half 
a  pout.  **  1  saw  your  stick  directly  I  came 
out.  I  knew  you  would  never  leave  that ; 
and  then  —  I  was  here,  too.  We  have  a 
long  day  before  us,"  she  continued ;  "  what 
do  you  generally  do  ?  " 

*'  I  eat  a  good  deal,"  I  answered,  **  I 
sleep  a  good  deal,  and  I  carve  my  stick, 
and  when  I  am  sick  of  one  place  I  walk 
on  to  another.  I  am  quite  ready  to  start 
whenever  you  are." 

**Wait  till  3'ou  have  got  a  house  of 
your  own,"  said  Xoe,  **  and  you  won't  be 
quite  so  ready  to  run  away  from  it.  I 
will  first  show  you  round  my  little  place, 
and  if  you  don't  wish  to  stop  here  for  good 
and  all  1  pity  you.  Then,  if  you  like,  we 
will  try  and  catch  a  horse  for  you,  and 
perhaps  before  you  have  learnt  how  to 
ride  him  properly  the  day  will  be  done." 

Xoe  led  me  first  to  her  bower,  a  most 
quaint  and  charming  little  residence  only 
thirty  or  forty  paces  off,  and  constructed 
certainly  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  She 
had  simply  utilized  the  ground-floor  of  a 
spreading  banian-tree.  This  eccentric 
tree,  when  it  is  tired  of  growing  up  grows 
down.  It  spreads  an  enormous  shelter  to 
begin  with,  and  then  to  support  all  this 
sends  down  slioots  which  soon  take  root 
in  the  earth,  and  rapidly  develop  into 
trunks  and  pillars.  She  had  filled  the 
overhanging  branches  in  with  layers  of 
dried  palm  leaves,  until  the  roof  was  sim- 
ply perfect.  The  outer  walls  were  made 
of  palm  mats  too,  and  with  palm  leaves 
also  the  rooms  were  divided  one  from  the 
other.  Between  two  gnarled  and  twisted 
pillars  we  entered  the  porch,  and  here  her 
bits  and  bridles  were  hanging.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  a  couple  of  magnificent 
tiger-skins,  with  their  claws  on. 

"Did  you  really  kill  those  awful 
brutes?"  I  asked  breathlessly,  as  we 
went  in,  rather  mortified  and  hurt,  and 
perhaps  a  trifle  frightened  to  find  Xoe  so 
much  cleverer  and  braver  than  I  was. 

**  Certainly  not !  "  she  replied,  laughing. 
"They  tumbled  into  my  larder  after  the 
deer,  and  their  skins  were  just  what  I 
wanted  for  the  porch.  But  come  into  my 
drawing-room,  do,  and  say  frankly  what 
you  think  of  that."  She  pushed  a  hang- 
ing mat  away  and  we  entered  a  large  room 
full  of  light  and  flowers  and  air,  for  on 
one  side,  looking  over  a  magnificent  view 
of  river,  forest,  and  sea,  the  outer  wall  was 
rolled  up  to  the  roof.  The  room  was  very 
prettilv  decorated  with  flowers  in  all  man- 
ner of  fantastic  gourds,  and  with  bright 
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shells,  and    startling;   feathers    and    big 
bunches  of  many*coIored  grass. 

"Aha!"  she  cried,  only  because  after 
I  had  looked  at  the  room  I  looked  at  her. 
**  I  see  you  have  found  me  out.  It's  no 
use  being  a  hypocrite.  I  was  up  before 
you.  I  watched  you  start.  I  saw  what 
you  were  after,  and  then  I  made  my  room 
as  pretty  as  I  could.  One  doesn't  have  a 
visitor  every  day,  you  know,  and  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  ever  have  another.  Here 
I  sleep,"  she  added,  pushing  aside,  but 
for  a  moment  only,  a  curtain  which 
screened  ofiE  a  little  apartment  as  fresh 
and  pure  and  dainty  as  herself  —  **here 
I  sleep.  And  here,'*  she  added,  running 
on,  **  I  keep  my  cooking-things,  and  all 
my  gourds  and  cocoanuts."  By  this  time 
we  were  at  the  back  of  her  bower,  and  I 
tried  to  follow  her  out  into  the  open. 

'*  The  only  puzzle,"  she  went  on,  turning 
abruptly  round,  "is  what  to  do  with  you  ? 
You  can  sleep  where  you  did  last  night 
for  a  time.  But  you  can't  go  on  like  that, 
and  unluckily  there  is  not  another  banian- 
tree  up  here." 

This  unexpected  question  was  a  poser ; 
and  though  I  was  holding  the  pantry  cur- 
tain up  all  the  while,  we  stood  some  time 
discussing  it* 

"The  best  thing,"  said  Xoe  at  last, 
"  will  be  to  build  you  a  hut  exactly  where 
you  slept  last  night." 

"  The  very  thing  I "  I  cried.  *'  We  will 
build  two  huts,  and  then  we  will  be  able 
to  talk  across  to  each  other  all  night 
long." 

*•  Thank  you,  no  I "  Xoe  answered 
quickly.  "  From  what  I  see  of  you  and 
know  of  myself,  I  think  we  shall  talk 
quite  enough  in  the  daytime.  And  if  I 
build  you  a  hut,  you  stupid  boy,  I  don't 
want  you  to  live  on  the  roof  of  it,  as  we 
used  to  do  in  the  old  days.  Nothing,  do 
you  know,  Zit,  really  astonished  me  more 
when  I  began  to  act  for  myself  than  to 
find  out  that  the  inside  of  a  hut  was  very 
much  snugger  than  the  outside.  But  we 
can  leave  that  for  the  moment,  and  do 
come  along  if  you  want  to  catch  a  horse 
to-day.  I  really  cannot  stand  here  listen- 
ing to  you  all  the  morning." 

Considering  that  my  right  arm  ached 
fearfully  with  holding  the  pantry  curtain 
over  her  pretty  head,  and  that  I  had  not 
been  able  to  get  in  half*a-dozeo  words 
since  breakfast,  I  might  well  have  felt  a 
little  hurt.  But  I  did  not.  I  was  too  much 
interested  in  Xoe  and  her  plans. 

She  called  her  horse  up;  gave  him  a 
couple  of  plantains ;  told  me  to  watch  how 
she  put  on  hit  saddle-cloth  and  bridle; 


gave  me  a  bundle  to  carry,  and  ofiE  we 
started.  There  was  a  spirit  of  freedom 
and  camaraderie  between  us  now  quite 
di£Eerent  from  the  restraint  of  yesterday 
morning.  After  talking  of  half  a  hundred 
other  things  I  ventured  to  point  this  out 
to  Xoe,  and  asked  her  if  it  were  right  or 
if  it  were  wrong." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  it's  right  enough.  It 
must  have  been  the  other  feeling  that  was 
wrong.  Do  you  know,  I  felt  quite  fright- 
ened at  you  yesterday,  and  was  roost  ab- 
surdly nervous  for  a  long  time  after  you 
came  up." 

"  Really,  that  is  odd  !  '*  I  answered.  **  I 
had  precisely  the  same  feeling.  I  saw 
directly  that  you  noticed  I  had  it.  But  I 
never  guessed  you  thought  like  me." 

"  That's  only  because  you  know  nothing 
of  a  girl's  feelings,  Zit,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
really  am  deeper  than  you  are.  1  never 
felt  like  that  before.  I  can  hardly  believe 
it  of  myself  now,  but  —  I  think  I  was  shy. 
Stop!"  she  cried,  "that  is  what  we  are 
looking  for,"  and  she  pointed  to  innumer- 
able hoofmarks  on  the  beaten  grass.  "  I 
can  hear  them,"  she  continued,  "on  the 
other  side  of  the  wood.  Help  me  ofif; 
follow  me  with  my  horse." 

We  stole  forward  in  silence.  Suddenly 
Xoe  put  a  finger  to  her  lips,  and  whis- 
pered, "  Look  there  !  But  keep  very  still. 
If  they  should  come  our  way,  we  are  lost." 

Through  the  leaves  I  saw  a  vast  herd 
of  horses,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands* 
in  number.  Right  in  the  centre  stood 
their  leader,  a  fiery  chestnut  with  black 
points.  The  horses  and  mares  of  his 
bodyguard  looked  at  him  from  time  to 
time  as  they  browsed  for  signals  and  in- 
structions. The  scouts  on  the  herd's 
outer  edge  had  already  scented  something 
amiss,  but  the  colts  and  fillies  went  ca- 
reering madly  round  in  circles  wherever 
there  was  room  for  a  gallop. 

Xoe  opened  my  bundle,  took  her  horse 
from  me,  gave  him  a  little  cut  with  her 
whip,  and  telling  me  to  remain  where  I 
was  till  she  called,  stole  after  him.  For  a 
moment  the  horses  all  turned  their  heads 
towards  their  new  comrade,  pricking  up 
their  delicate  ears  and  standing  motion* 
less.  But  when  Xoe  appeared  thev 
wheeled  round  as  if  to  word  of  command, 
threw  their  heels  into  the  air,  and  with 
the  sound  of  a  rushing  hurricane,  disap- 
peared as  if  by  magic.  The  green  glade 
was  deserted  but  for  Xoe's  own  horse 
and  another,  which  stood  fascinated  and 
trembling  beside  him.  Xoe  advanced  qui- 
etly with  a  bunch  of  red  plantains  in  her 
band.    Half  she  gave  to  her  own  horse. 
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This  reassured  the  timid  stranger,  which 
soon  pressed  forward  for  the  rest.  As 
he  ate  Xoe  pursed  up  her  sweet  little 
lips  and  blew  geutly  into  his  nostrils.  I 
bated  the  beast  at  the  time,  but  it  had  a 
marvellous  effect.  Patting;  his  neck  and 
fondling  his  ears,  she  put  the  bit  she  car- 
ried into  his  mouth,  and  called  to  me  to 
bring  the  saddle-cloth.  She  patted  him 
again,  and  fed  him  as  I  fastened  it  on. 

••There  I"  she  cried,  "jump  on  and  Til 
follow.    Give  him  his  head  at  first.'* 

What  a  madcap  race  that  was,  over 
rocks  and  boulders,  through  the  thick 
brushwood,  just  grazing  the  huge  tree- 
trunks,  and  under  the  heavy  branches  I  I 
pulled  with  all  my  strength, *but  I  could 
not  manage  to  let  Xoe  overtake  me  till  we 
were  a  long  way  out  on  the  sands. 

••  That's  not  the  way  to  treat  a  horse," 
she  cried  breathlessly  as  she  came  up. 
•*  Don't  beat  him  with  that  horrible  stick 
of  yours  —  never  beat  him;  only  let  him 
know  that  you  could  beat  him  if  you  like, 
and  won't.  But  he  is  quiet  now,  and  you 
have  really  not  done  badly." 

He  was  tired  enough,  and  so  was  I. 
But  my  blood  was  tingling  with  triumph. 
At  last  I  had  found  a  creature  to  obey  me, 
to  do  what  I  willed  and  turn  as  I  wanted. 
And  then  the  exhilaration  of  the  rapid 
motion,  and  the  c6ol  freshness  of  the  salt 
sea  breezes  I  We  rode  on,  just  where  the 
tiny  waves  broke  over  the  sand. 

••  Look ! "  she  said  at  last,  as  we  sud- 
denly rounded  the  point.  And  beyond  the 
point,  away  out  at  sea,  lay  innumerable 
islands,  some  wooded  to  the  water's  edge, 
with  bays  of  glistening  pebbles  and  spark- 
ling little  waterfalls  leaping  into  the  sea; 
some  green,  some  blue,  some  purple  in 
the  transparent  noonday  sun. 

••  They  are  other  worlds,"  said  Xoe, 
with  a  sigh.  •*  We  can  never  reach  them, 
but  we  shall  see  them  always.  They  are 
loveliest  at  sunset,  when  they  are  lighted 
up  with  gold  and  crimson." 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  we  turned  our 
horses'  heads  and  cantered  home ;  and 
whenever  I  looked  at  Xoe,  which  was  just 
as  often  as  I  could  do  so  undetected,  I 
thought  a  day  with  her  was  worth  all  the 
unknown  worlds  together,  and  all  their 
gold  and  purple.  Her  cheeks  had  a  rich 
glow,  the  light  in  her  blue  eyes  was  at 
once  deep  and  tender  and  merry  ;  and  as 
she  swayed  with  every  motion  of  her 
horse,  I  noticed,  as  I  had  not  noticed  yet, 
how  admirably  her  light  robe  set  off  the 
graceful  curves  of  her  beautiful  body. 

I  was  as  tired  as  I  could  be  that  even- 
ing, but  exhilarated  beyond  all  measure. 


We  dined  very  quietly*  Bat  after  dinner 
my  thoughts  came  too  quick  for  words.  I 
had  a  burning  desire  to  sing. 

••Xoe,"  I  said  at  last,  when  we  were 
both  of  us  rather  weary  of  praising  my 
new  horse  and  of  talking  over  the  day's 
adventures  —  •'  Xoe,  I  told  you  how  I 
learned  to  sing.  Don't  you  ever  sing, 
and  won't  you  sing  now  ?    Please  do  I  " 

••I  have  a  little  cold,"  she  answered, 
"  or  I  would." 

I  pressed  her  hard,  and  said  rude  things 
about  her  cold.  At  last  she  gave  way  so 
far  as  to  promise  to  try  after  I  had  sung 
something  first. 

I  began  to  sing  as  I  had  always  sung 
hitherto,  by  imitating  the  bulbul.  But 
suddenly  a  new  confidence  came  to  me. 
I  put  my  real  thoughts  into  real  words. 
I  sang  the  utter  misery  and  loneliness  of 
my  purposeless  past,  the  joy  I  had  in 
meeting  her,  the  triumphant  thoughts  that 
had  filled  me  as  we  tore  on  together 
through  the  forest  and  across  the  sands. 
And  then  I  tried  to  sing  her  beauty  and 
her  praises,  and  to  tell  her  she  had  given 
everything  new  meanings  to  me  now. 

In  the  firelight  I  watched  Xoe.  With 
one  hand  she  unconsciously  beat  time. 
Her  face  was  half  turned  from  roe,  but  I 
could  see  that  her  cheeks  were  rosy  red* 
Suddenly  she  lifted  her  eyes  reproach* 
fully  to  mine,  and  put  her  fingers  to  her 
ears. 

'•  Stop  1 "  she  cried.  •*  You  roust  stop  I 
Can't  you  see  that  I  cannot  hear  you  now  ? 
What  roust  you  think  of  me  for  allowing 
you  to  sing  the  very  things  I  had  told 
you  not  to  say?  They  seemed  so  differ- 
ent when  you  sang  them,  and  I  was  only 
listening  to  the  music,  when  I  found  out 
all  at  once  that  you  were  singing  of  me, 
sir," 

••Xoe,"  I  said  —  and  I  said  it  with  all 
my  soul  —  *•  I  do  try  to  obey  you.  I  never 
say  half  the  things  I  want  to  say.  I  only 
look  at  you  when  I  know  you  are  looking 
the  other  way.  But  somehow  when  I 
sing  I  can  control  my  thoughts  no  longer, 
I  never  gave  way  like  this  before.  Of 
course  I  was  wrong.  I  always  am  wrong. 
But  after  all,  Xoe,  vou  made  a  promise; 
and  though  I  don't  know  much,  I  know  \\ 
is  not  right  to  break  promises.  Please 
sing.  Unless  you  do,  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  mean  enough  to  remind  you  that  only 
last  night  you  told  me  I  was  a  goose  to 
stop  when  you  bade  roe.  And  then  peo- 
ple who  say  they  have  colds  when  they 
haven't  should  not  be  always  talking  about 
right  and  wrong." 

Xoe  was  cross  after  this,  and  so,  I  own, 
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was  I.  Evidently  there  was  no  pleasing 
her.  I  turned  away  petulantly,  and  she 
did  the  same.  For  quite  five  minutes 
neither  of  us  spoke. 

Then  clear  and  soft  and  full  her  voice 
rose  on  the  evening  air.  It  was  not  an 
echo  of  my  own  song  as  it  seemed  at  first. 
But  it  was  the  translation  of  my  own 
dreams  and  fancies,  the  key  to  all  the 
beauty  of  all  the  world.  I  learned,  as  I 
listened,  the  secret  mystery  of  the  rust- 
ling trees,  the  flowing  river,  the  surging 
sea.  Higher  and  higher  her  voice  soared 
and  sobbed  in  ecstasies  of  melody  almost 
painful  in  their  intensity.  Not  a  thought, 
not  a  guess,  not  a  longing  that  bad  come 
to  me  in  the  moonless  midnights,  or  when 
the  starlight  was  roost  splendid,  or  when 
at  sunset  or  sunrise  the  sky  glowed  in 
unspeakable  glory,  but  were  clear  and 
easy  to  me  now. 

She  stopped  suddenly.  We  were  both 
too  deeply  moved  to  speak.  Her  rosy 
cheeks  were  very  pale  now.  And  when 
she  bowed  in  token  of  farewell,  I  noticed 
that  her  eyes,  like  mine,  were  filled  with 
tears. 

CHAPTER  V. 

One's  courting  days  are,  I  suppose, 
very  happy  days;  and  I,  at  least,  was  free 
from  that  most  detestable  of  all  detestable 
nuisances  —  a  rival.  Bui  no  one,  I  will 
not  say  before  me,  but  after  me,  has  ever 
gone  through  such  agonies  as  I  suffered 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  Xoe 
was  never  in  the  same  mood  for  two  days, 
nay,  for  two  hours,  together.  Sometimes, 
as  when  we  were  building  my  hut,  she 
could  not  possibly  have  been  more  fasci- 
nating, more  thoughtful,  or  kinder,  than 
she  was.  She  called  roe  up  one  afternoon 
from  the  pool,  where  I  had  been  sent  to 
fish,  to  tell  me  the  hut  was  ready.  Her 
eyes  were  wonderfully  soft  and  tender, 
and  there  was  an  air  of  triumph  and  pro- 
tection in  the  very  wav  she  spoke. 

My  hut,  when  I  had  left  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  its  four  square  walls  of  mats 
and  bamboos,  was  bare  and  empty.  Now 
it  was  filled  with  all  the  little  knickknacks 
from  her  own  house,  which,  as  I  happened 
to  know,  Xoe  prized  most  dearly.  1  was 
inexpressibly  moved.  I  took  her  little 
hand  eagerly  in  mine,  and  kissed  it  grate- 
fully. She  broke  from  me,  crying,  *'  Oh, 
that's  so  like  a  manl  Now  you  have 
spoilt  everything!"  And  she  would  not 
speak  a  single  word  to  me  that  evening. 

It  was  just  the  same  in  our  rides  through 
the  forest  and  over  the  sands.  We  made 
up  our  minds  to  know  every  yard  of  the 


country  round  about  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  When  there  was  no  pressing  work 
to  be  done  —  and  often  there  was  much 
—  we  started  ofiE  at  sunrise,  taking  the 
day's  food  with  us.  We  halted  where  we 
chose,  and  gave  our  horses  and  ourselves 
rest  for  hours  together;  and  travelling  in 
this  delightfully  deliberate  way  we  often 
came  across  the  roost  marvellous  things. 
But  I  had,  I  confess,  oo  eyes  just  then 
for  anything  but  Xoe.  The  more  she 
teased,  the  more  her  beauty  seemed  to 
grow  upon  me.  Her  slightest  gestures 
were  full  of  pleasant  surprises.  Her 
voice  had  every  day  new  tones,  each  elo- 
quent with  some  meaning  of  its  own. 
There  was  a  depth  of  tenderness  in  her 
beautiful  eyes  I  could  never  wholly  fath- 
om. I  envied  the  flowers  in  her  hair  and 
on  her  breast,  but  mostly  I  envied  her 
horse  as  she  patted  him,  and  called  him 
by  a  thousand  gentle  names.  My  horse 
was  as  docile  as  hers  now,  and  our  two 
horses  went  close  together  with  the  same 
stride. 

Often,  as  we  rode,  we  discussed  oor 
past  life  and  our  future,  and  sometimes  I 
might  say  what  I  pleased  for  hours  to- 
gether, and  Xoe  would  only  check  me  — 
so  I  half'thought— -to  make  me  talk  on. 
Then,  when  I  laid  my  hand  upon  her 
horse's  mane,  or  on  her  saddle-cloth,  she 
would  let  me  take  one  of  her  little  bands 
half  unconsciously  in  mine.  At  other 
times,  when  I  spoke  of  her  —  of  her  of 
whom  I  was  always  thinking  —  she  would 
throw  her  head  back  petulantly,  and  gal- 
lop on.  **  Surely,"  I  used  to  say  to  my- 
self, "  she  never  guesses  how  cruelly  she 
torments  me,  how  inexpressibly  dear  her 
presence  is,  bow  the  stolen  glances  from 
her  eyes,  the  timid  touches  of  her  hand, 
and  every  word  she  says,  thrill  through 
and  through  me,  and  fill  all  my  being  with 
music  I " 

But  most  I  loved  the  moonlit  evenings 
when,  returning  on  our  weary  horses,  we 
rode  together  slowly  side  by  side  under 
the  great  trees  of  the  forest,  and  over  the 
weird,  fantastic  shadows  they  cast  before 
us  on  the  ground.  We  haa  learned  oo 
nights  like  this  to  sing  together,  .songs  of 
meetings  and  longings  and  regrets,  of 
bitter  things  and  sweet;  and  then  if  1 
stooped,  as  now  and  then  I  dared,  to  touch 
her  hand  with  my  lips,  I  used  to  dream 
that  her  hand,  as  I  kissed  it,  gave  roe  of 
its  own  accord,  not  hers,  a  secret,  shv 
caress.  One  night  I  whispered  what  1 
was  dreaming,  and  to  me  she  gave  a  little 
scornful  laugh  for  my  pains,  and  to  her 
poor  innocent   horse  such  a  sharp  cut 
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with  her  whip  as  rendered  further  ques- 
tioning unavailing. 

The  morning  after  that,  Xoe,  though 
she  looked  pale  and  languid,  and  had 
heavy  black  rings  under  her  beautiful  blue 
eyes,  was  very  hard  and  cold.  "It  was 
extraordinarily  dark  last  night,"  she  began, 
directly  I  came  up.  *'  I  don't  think  the 
wind  and  the  leaves  ever  made  such  a 
noise  before.  I  could  not  quite  hear  what 
you  were  saying,  and  I  am  sure  I  didn't 
want  to.  No,''  she  added,  stopping  me 
suddenly.  **  Pray  don't  make  matters 
worse  by  explaining  them.  It  was  very 
dark  and  very  noisy.  I  could  not  hear, 
and  I  couldn't  see.    That  was  all !  " 

So  we  sat  down  to  a  bad  breakfast,  the 
worst  sign  of  her  cTispieasure.  But  I 
never  thought  of  grumbling,  and  in  spite 
of  a  wretched  headache,  and  a  total  want 
of  appetite,  I  ate  just  twice  as  much  as 
usual. 

**  Xoe,"  I  said,  as  she  was  clearing  away 
the  things,  *Mt  is  a  beautiful  day  for  a  ride. 
There  will  be  a  lovely  moon  and  no  wind 
to-night." 

**  I  dare  say,"  she  answered  savagely ; 
**  you  may  go  and  enjoy  them  by  yourself 
then.     I  am  going  to  make  pots." 

This  was  one  of  the  penalties  of  my 
ingenuity,  for  lately  it  had  been  my  duty 
to  make  all  the  new  discoveries;  and  pots 
were  the  last  things  out.  A  hedgehog,  if 
you  cook  it  properly,  is  almost  better  than 
a  sucking-pig.  But  like  the  cactus  plants, 
with  which  I  had  once  tried  to  drive  the 
frogs  and  squirrels  away,  a  hedgehog  is 
not  pleasant  in  the  handling.  I  used  to 
cover  my  hedgehogs  thickly  with  wet 
earth,  and  then  bake  them  in  the  fire;  and 
a  few  evenings  back,  the  earth  from  the 
river  which  I  had  plastered  over  one  of 
these  savory  little  beasts,  came  out  of  the 
fire  as  hard  as  stone  and  quite  red.  I 
took  the  hint,  and  by  the  time  Xoe  was  up 
next  morning  I  had  two  great  red  pipkins 
ready  for  her  criticism.  I  had  covered 
two  gourds  with  a  coating  of  the  same 
clay  from  the  river,  that  was  all;  and 
when  the  gourds  were  burnt  away  in  the 
fire  the  crust  remained,  and  then  Xoe  was 
delighted.  Now,  however,  she  was  very 
disdainful;  and  I  could  have  kissed  the 
hem  of  her  garment  —  and  how  gladly !  — 
when  at  last  she  reprieved  me  from  that 
long  lonely  ride,  and'  allowed  me  to  stay 
where  I  was  to  help  her  to  make  pots. 

We  got  interested  in  our  work,  which 
is  always  a  good  thing  in  itself.  Xoe  sug- 
gested one  or  two  improvements,  such  as 
naixing  sand  and  chopped  grass  with  the 
clay ;  and  when  she  found  that  the  pots 
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could  really  hold  water  —  in  which  essen- 
tial point  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  first  batch 
failed  —  I  saw  that  she  had  half  forgiven 
me. 

"  There  I "  she  cried  at  last,  when  for 
the  first  time  a  boiled  dinner  was  steaming 
on  our  grassy  table*  **  it  is  far  better  to  be 
industrious  sometimes.  It  is  right  to  be 
industrious,  and  I  am  quite  letting  you 
forget  what  right  and  wrong  are." 

This  is  only  one  of  innumerable  exam- 
ples. Our  rides  were  never  really  aban- 
doned. But  sometimes,  from  one  caprice 
or  another,  Xoe  kept  me  busy  for  days 
together  inventing  something  new.  Her 
sarcasm  sharpened  my  faculties  consider- 
ablv,  and  it  is  to  this  period  of  ferment 
ana  unrest  that  the  world  owes  many  of 
its  roost  useful  implements. 

Now  that  I  was  decently  clad,  it  was  a 
nuisance  to  have  to  jump  into  the  river 
every  time  we  happened  to  want  a  fish ;  and 
I  found  that  a  little  splint  of  bone  tied 
round  the  middle  to  a  tendril,  and  covered 
with  a  lump  of  fish  or  fiesb,  saved  me  an 
infinity  of  trouble.  1  laid  my  lines  at 
night,  and  in  the  morning  there  was  al- 
ways plenty  of  fish  on  the  hooks.  Noth- 
ing, of  course,  was  easier  than  to  develop 
my  sharp  piece  of  fiint  into  a  formidable 
flint  hatchet.  All  1  needed  was  a  branch 
of  tough  wood  and  a  big  flake  of  flint,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  both  to  be  had. 
Then  with  tendons  or  slips  of  skin  I 
bound  each  flint-head  securely  in  the  cleft 
of  its  handle.  This  was  my  earliest  effort. 
But  my  armory  of  adzes  and  tomahawks 
soon  grew  to  be  one  of  Xoe's  pet  jokes 
against  roe.  The  flint-headed  spear  sprang 
naturally  from  the  hatchet.  Then  came 
the  javelin,  in  hurling  which  1  became 
marvellously  expert;  and  finally  the  arrow. 
To  the  last  I  devoted  a  prodigious  amount 
of  time  and  patience,  and  perhaps,  I  may 
add,  ingenuity.  I  could  not  hang  on  a 
young  tree  or  bend  a  twig  without  noticing 
their  elasticity.  But  the  arrow  gave  me 
more  trouble  than  the  bow.  I  could  send 
it  with  great  force  from  the  very  first,  but 
it  was  long  before  my  arrows  went  true  to 
their  aim. 

From  sunrise  to  sunset  I  hammered 
and  plodded  away,  and  work  was,  after  all, 
a  wonderful  solace  when  I  was  half  mad- 
dened by  Xoe's  inexplicable  conduct.  I 
used  to  grudge  the  long  nights  idly  wasted 
as  1  tossed  on  my  sleepless  couch,  won- 
dering what  Xoe  meant  by  this  or  that, 
and  framing  speeches  of  remonstrance 
which  I  knew  I  should  never  deliver.  But 
even  here  I  was  victorious.  I  found  a 
perfect  natural  lamp,  a  discovery,  which 
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Xoe  herself  agreed  was  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  her  famous  fire.  I  had  knocked 
over  some  stormy  petrel  one  afternoon. 
On  trying  to  cook  them  they  blazed  up 
and  burnt  away.  They  were  all  oil  to- 
gether. 1  had  only  to  draw  a  thread  of 
cotton  fibre  through  one  of  them,  leaving 
the  wick  projecting  at  the  beak  and  I  had 
a  magnificent  animal  candle,  which  gave 
a  splendid  light  until  the  last  greasy 
morsel  of  the  bird  was  consumed. 

So  by  day  and  by  night  I  tried  to  find 
solace  in  labor.  But  often  and  often  I 
rebelled,  and  then  Xoe  would  give  a 
strange  little  laugh,  with  a  ringing,  mock- 
ing melody  about  it  I  had  never  heard 
before,  and  am  quite  sure  I  have  never 
heard  since. 

**You  think  it's  a  fine  day,'' she  would 
say.  "  There  will  be  a  lovely  moon  and 
no  wind.  That's  what  you  think,  isn't  it? 
I  think  it's  a  splendid  day  for  pots.  So 
please  finish  off  your  stone  hatchet"  (I 
had  got  from  flint  to  stone  now),  **and 
then  you  can  go  and  practise  with  that 
wonderful  bow  and  arrow  of  yours,  and  1 
will  sit  sewing  here  and  watch  you." 

This  was  a  regular  formula  when  I  in- 
vented anything  new;  but  really  I  had 
enjoyed  the  old  days  far  more,  when  the 
sands,  and  the  forest,  and  the  sunshine, 
and  the  moonlight  were  quite  enough  for 
us  both.  One  morning,  when  I  was  try- 
ing to  put  this  theory  into  words,  Xoe 
said  "Pots,"  and  I  rushed  away  in  a  pet, 
and  stayed  away  deliberately,  but  very 
wretched,  till  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Xoe,  however,  got  the  better  of  me  even 
here.  Not  a  morsel  of  food  had  she  tasted 
since  I  had  left;  and  dinner  had  been 
kept  back.  I  sat  down  to  it,  but  could  not 
eat  out  of  sheer  indignation. 

**Xoer'  1  cried  at  last,  throwing  my 
plantain-leaf  plate  into  the  fire,  **  we  must 
have  it  out  once  for  all.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  " 

*Mt  means,"  she  answered  hotly,  **that 
I  will  not  be  mastered.  1  like  you  very 
well  and  all  that,  but  I  will  be  no  man's 
slave,  and  your  whims  and  fancies  are 
simply  unbearable." 

•* Mastered  I"  I  cried  aghast;  "my 
whims  and  fancies  unbearable  I  You  will 
be  no  roan's  slave  I  Whose  slave  and 
minion  am  I,  then?  Whose  whims  and 
fancies  are  as  life  and  death  to  roe  ?  Xoe  I 
think  of  roe  sometimes  as  well  as  of  your- 
self ! " 

"That's  so  like  you,"  she  answered  — 
**  so  like  a  man !  You  judge  everything 
from  a  man's  standpoint.  Your  insuffer- 
able temper  Is  simply  breaking  my  heart, 


and  sometimes  I  wish  I  had  never  seen 
you.     There  I " 

"You  won't  see  me  much  longer!"  I 
retorted  fiercely.  And  my  words  were 
very  nearly  coming  true. 

Next  morning  I  went  away  in  a  huff  to 
vent  my  rage  upon  a  horrible  big  black 
bear  that  had  for  long  served  as  a  target 
for  my  arrows.  He  always  had  a  sort  of 
sardonic  grin,  whether  1  missed  him  or 
touched  him;  and  as  I  mostly  practised 
when  I  was  in  a  bad  temper,  1  very  natu- 
rally came  to  regard  him  as  an  ally  of 
Xoe's  unkindness.  To-day  I  swore  should 
see  the  last  of  one  of  us.  With  ray  heaviest 
and  newest  hatchet  in  my  hand  I  walked 
boldly  up  to  him  in  the  glen.  He  was  so 
completely  astounded  at  this  new  method 
of  attack  that  he  scarcely  tried  to  resist. 
Wielding  my  axe  with  both  my  hands,  I 
thundered  away  at  his  enormous  bead  aod 
hairy  neck.  In  another  moment  I  should 
have  killed  him,  when,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  the  handle  of  my  axe  broke  off.  The 
bear  was  on  his  hind  legs  in  an  instant, 
and  as  we  wrestled  to  and  fro,  I  could  feel 
my  strength  failing  gradually.  It  was 
soon  ail  I  could  do  to  keep  his  hage  jaws 
off  me,  and  as  1  clutched  at  his  throat,  bis 
hot  breath  came  to  me  in  frantic  pants 
and  roars.  Under  this  terrible  pressure, 
tighter  and  now  tighter,  my  ribs  seemed 
to  be  giving  way.  There  was  a  red  mist 
before  my  eyes ;  my  breath  waa  exhausted. 
With  my  last  sigh  I  cried  "Xoe I"  and 
then  all  was  over. 

When  I  opened  roy  eyes  again  there 
was  Xoe  on  one  side  of  roe,  holding  my 
head  on  her  lap,  aod  on  the  other  side  the 
big  black  bear  stone-dead. 

"  Who  killed  him  ?  "  I  asked,  still  be- 
wildered, trying  to  rise  to  mv  feet. 

"  Be  quiet,  Zit ! "  said  Xoe  very  softly. 
"  1  killed  him,  dear.  I  could  not  help  it* 
I  thought  he  had  killed  you.  Don't  be 
cross  to  me  now.  I  will  never  be  cross 
to  you  again.  Oh,  Zit !  you  have  punished 
me  terribly.  I  thought  you  were  dead.  I 
was  too  sorry  to  cry ; "  aod  then  she  gave 
me  a  little  gentle  pat  on  the  cheek  nearest 
her,  and  burst  into  a  passionate  fiood  ol 
tears.  "  Don't  stop  me,  Zit ;  please  doo't 
stop  me,"  she  whispered,  as  I  tried  to 
kiss  her  tears  off.  "They  are  doing  ise 
a  world  of  good.  For  half  an  hour  I 
thought  you  were  dead,  dear." 

This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  dared  to 
kiss  her  really.  But  she  was  far  too 
frightened  to  mind  it. 

"Poor  thing!"  she  went  on;  '*ho« 
pale  you  looked  !  I  saw  nothing  bat  you, 
and  I  pushed  your  big  spear  right  ibrougb 
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i^t,     }i  ^rrible  beast.    He  fell  away,  and  I 
^■tr^     t>eea   Billing  here  with  your   head  in 
^„         l^|3   ever    since.     What    a    dreadful 
.^fi<i       il  is!  and  all,   1  know,  on    my  ac- 
,-ftxgmt.         Bui  I  couldn't  help  it;  and  i  can't 
■  _y    jt,    Zit.    Do  say  I  was  right,  and  that 
coi"l«J    not  help  it!" 
w        cZo      "■>'   know  what   I    said.     But    I 
__,o^     ^-^hat  1  felt  Xoe  was  to   meal  ihat 
t^rntsnt^'     She  assisted   me   up  ihe  hill; 
*L^      fi«w-    assistance  was  so  pleasant  just 
hcO.      «^*s'  1   *3*i  'f  I   remember  rightly, 
_     1^^    feebler  than  was  really  necessary. 
^^^    «^t    '  "  *•*'  drawing-room  all  ihe  after- 
noon  S     s«od  "•"Ugh  in  an  hour   I   was   as 
»lron<?      ^'  '"*'"'  '   ""*    *"*"   ^'lo^^f^   'o 
^■^^ri^    7^     just  like  our  first  night,"  said 
■v^ff^      as     I  lingered  in  Ihe  porch,  saying 
„_— A_v>V«      'o   ^'S''-     "°°    y"    remember 
what    I    »ssidthen?     ■  This  has  been  a  woo- 
^^ftal  day.  Zit  1   we  must  think  of  il  some- 
\M«e»  when  we  want  to  fighi  again.'" 

41  Xoe,  I  remember  every  word  you  ever 
said  I  "  I  cried,  leariog  myself  away  with 
a  wreDCb* 

1 1  was  an  awful  night  outside.  The 
\A».ck.  clouds  had  been  drifting  up  all 
through  'he  evening.  Thea^as  heavy 
and    auUry,  and  evef^^^^  !'*«''*? 

dcDty,  far  over  the  *^^^^K«  •  •""'•^ 

tbe    aulleo    roar  of  ^^^^^Jear  and 

«e%ter    came  the  gatheriDg  storm,  and 

soon    the    lighioiog  broke  out  in  quaint, 

ziezae     fashion,   darling    in   fierce    forks 

tbrouKh    the  sky,  and  playing  round  Ihe 

tops  ol  the  palm-trees  close  about  us.    One 

fl^ih  that   almost  blinded  me,  seemed  to 

**  run  along   my  hut,  and  down  ils  nearest 

side.     But  when  I  could  look  up  again, 

^1\«\\MtvaB  still  there.     1   scarcely  know 

Y         what   prompted  me,  but   I  seiied  a  huge 

,,        torch  from  the  smouldering  fire,  and  flung 

',.       ■ftwQX'fteTooL 

''  The  hul  flared  up  for  a  moment  right 

into  Ihe  sky,  and  was  then  a  heap  of  soot 

'.        Ui6    ashes.     But   before   the   blaze    had 

''I        quite  died  away  Xoe  was  there,  clutching 

,        me  hf  the  arm. 

\  "  What  is  it,  Zii ?■'  she  cried ;  "  I  am  so 

terribly  frightened  I    And  where  is  your 
»       WM" 

,  "li  is  burnt  up  I"  I  answered.    "  Look 

airtie  lightning  I    ho'i  il  terrible  f" 
_  &>tx^lDTe  1  had  fioished  SDeakine  the 


But  I  at 

shelter  ■ 

Nextn 

Xoe,  "X 

directly  yt 


call  I 


eZit? 


Why? 
ber  anything 
to  be  my  hust 
to  be  a  great 
good  to  me  ant 
why  I  called 
might  have  gut 
don't  suppose 
I  am  going  la  : 

>•  How  can  I 

"Who  bur 
Xoe  very  ser 
Ding?" 

"I  did!" 
fully  di scone 

"  Oh,  you 
throwing  bo' 


death  h 
exceptii 
who  kt 


one  who  awaited  with  a  keener  inlereal 
and  aokiety  the  revelatioa  of  the  great 
secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bcheme.  And 
he  died  wiihia  a  day  or  two  of  the  lime 
when  that  scheme  was  unfolded  to  the 
world,  passing  awaj  at  the  very  momeat 
when  the  problem  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  and  so  closely  associated  had 
reached  lis  most  critical  and  danfrerous 
slage.  I  have  said  that  the  untimeliness 
of  his  death,  in  these  circumstances,  was 
almost  Irafrical.  It  added  a  fresh  pang  to 
the  sorrow  of  tliDse  who  had  known  and 
loved  him  lo  think  that,  if  he  had  been 
spared  a  week  longer,  he  would  have 
learned  Ihe  secret  rcgardioK  the  nature  of 
which  he  speculated  so  conilantly  during. 
his  closing  days.  And  yet  il  is  impossi- 
ble lo  deny  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  was 
happy  in  the  moment  of  his  death.  His 
fellow  country  men,  at  the  very  hour  when 
he  was  called  away,  began  [or  Ihe  first 
time  seriously  to  realiae  the  true  nature 
of  the  task  with  which  he  had  struggled 
so  earnestly  In  Ireland,  and  the  character 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been 
left  to  contend,  almost  si  ogle- handed,  dur- 
ing the  whole  term  of  his  Irish  secretary- 
ship. 

It  is  many  years  now  since  I  heard  the 
lale  Lord  Houghton  describe,  in  his  char- 
acteristic vein,  his  first  meeting  with  the 
man  who  was  so  long  one  of  his  dearest 
friends.  "  1  had  gone  over  to  Bradford," 
■aid  the  poet  peer,  "to  a  dinner  at  the 
house  oE  a  rich  manufacturer  named  M — . 
It  was  in  Ihe  days  when,  at  such  dinners, 
the  health  of  every  man  present  was  drunk 
by  the  company,  and  every  man  was  ex- 
pected to  make  a  speech  in  reply.  We 
had  gone  through  tnaais  innumerable,  and 
I  thought  that  at  last  all  was  over,  when 
my  host  got  upon  (lis  feet  and  said  we 
must  not  separate  beiore  we  had  drunk 
the  health  of  a  young  gentleman  who  had 
just  come  from  the  south  to  engage  in  the 
Bradford  trade,  and  who  had  the  strong 
recommendation  of  being  s  connection  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fowell  BuatoD.  This  was 
Mr.  Forster.  We  duly  drank  the  toast, 
and  then  a  very  tall,  loosely  built,  angular 
young  man,  with  a  shock  of  reddish  hair 
standing  up  in  an  eccentric  fashion  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  got  up  and  thanked 
us  for  the  honor  we  had  done  him.  He 
was  very  oervous ;  but  I  law  directly  that 
there  was  something  in  him,  and  begged 
my  host  to  introduce  me  to  him.  1  was 
siill  more  pleased  with  the  freshness  and 


ngs  prevailed, 
nners.  Il  wi 
ingularly  plai 


ui   laviiuig   duygueai: 

ton,  I  begged  him  tc 
day  lo  see  me.  In  due  time  he 
stopped  three  days,  during  which  time  I 
was  more  than  ever  struck  by  his  uncom- 
mon powers  and  the  very  ioteresting  cast 
of  his  mind.  But  on  the  second  day  uy 
father  amused  me  greatly.  '  Richard,' 
he  said  to  me,  'you  have  brought  some 
strange  people  to  Fryston  in  your  tine, 
but  this  young  man  is  ihe  strangest  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  house;  in  all  n; 
life  I  never  saw  anybody  so  awkward  is 

The  anecdote  is  worth  telling,  not  mere- 
ly because  it  records  the  beginoiogof  an 
unbroken  friendship  between  the  two  moil 
famous  men  Yorkshire  has  sent  into  pub- 
lic Hie  during  our  time,  but  because  it 
throws  tight  upon  a  characteristic  of  ^Mr. 
Forster's,  regarding  which  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  most  cruel  miaunderstand- 
I  refer  lo  his  personal 
I  his  misfortune  to  have 
and  unpolished  manner. 
nc  was  uiuDt  and  outspoken  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  he  was  rugged  and  clumsy  in 
his  actions  and  gestures.  There  were 
those  among  his  critics  in  later  jeara  who 
knew  so  little  of  the  real  man  that  they 
actually  charged  him  openly  with  having 
assumed  this  awkwardness  of  bearing  lo 
serve  some  private  end  of  his  own.  One 
of  the  innumerable  critics  who  trade  upon 
puerile  personalities,  and  who  seek  to  es- 
timate statesmen  by  the  cut  of  their  coats 
or  their  whiskers,  once  referred  to  him,  I 
remember,  as  "a  stage  Yorkshi reman." 
openly  hinting  that  in  those  outward  char- 
acteristics of  his  which  were  least  pless- 
ing  to  the  eye,  he  was  merely  playing  a 
part.  And  I  know  that  a  suspicion  o(  the 
same  kind  prevailed  among  many  who  saw 
him  only  at  a  distance.  It  ii  just  as  well, 
ihen,  to  record  the  verdict  proDonnced 
upon  him  by  Mr.  Pemberion  Milnes  at  a 
lime  when  he  was  still  in  his  first  yonih, 
and  when  he  certainly  could  have  had  iw 
purpose  to  serve  by  assuming  an  artificial 
abruptness  of  demeanor. 

To  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  Mr. 
friendship,  nay,  to  any  one  who 
lion  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  him  in  connection  with  serious  mat- 
ters of  business,  there  is  no  need  to  sajr  a 
single  word  in  explanation  of  his  ouiwin) 
manner.  It  was  the  natural  fruit  of  hit 
up-bringing,  amid  the  young  men  of  a  sect 
which,  in  his  early  days  at  all  events,  d^ 
spised  the  graces  of  this  world,  and  oi  the 
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years  of  bis  early  manhood,  spent  amid 
the  unpolished  but  genuine  people  of 
the  West  Riding  —  the  manufacturers  and 
mill  *'  hands,"  whose  outward  characteris- 
tics have  been  painted  for  us  with  such 
wonderful  fidelity  in  the  pages  of  "  Shir- 
ley "  and  •'  The  Professor."  Far  too  much 
in  earnest  ever  to  trouble  himself  about 
mere  appearances,  with  a  love  of  realities 
which  made  him  not  so  much  indifferent 
to  as  unconscious  of  the  superficialities  of 
life,  Mr.  Forster,  it  is  to  be  feared,  often 
gave  offence  to  strangers,  or  to  those  who 
knew  him  but  slightly,  by  his  brusque 
manners.  He  would  blurt  out  a  searching 
question  at  a  moment  when  his  interlocu- 
tor least  expected  it,  and  having  got  an 
answer  which  was  probably  more  or  less 
foolish  and  unsatisfactory,  he  would  shrug 
bis  shoulders  and  turn  away  without  an- 
other word,  often  leaving  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing  in  anything 
but  an  enviable  frame  of  mind.  Yet,  if 
any  one  had  hinted  to  him  that  he  had 
hurt  the  feelings  of  another  by  his  de- 
meanor, Mr.  Forster's  whole  heart  would 
have  been  filled  with  pain,  and  he  would 
have  made  haste  to  offer  any  possible 
reparation  to  the  person  whom  he  bad 
agSfieved.  It  would  be  doing  no  honor 
to  the  dead  man  to  hide  the  truth  regard- 
ing his  defects  of  outward  manner,  or  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  this  bluntness  of 
speech  of  his  had  often  a  serious  effect 
upon  bis  own  popularity  in  certain  quar- 
ters. But  at  least  it  may  be  claimed  for 
him  that  his  manner  was  natural,  genuine, 
and  unassuraed,  and  that  beneath  it  lay 
bidden  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  gen- 
erous natures,  one  of  the  most  loving  and 
lovable  hearts,  it  has  been  the  good  for- 
tune of  any  of  us  to  encounter  in  this 
world. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  here  to  in- 
dulge in  a  mere  panegyric  upon  the  dead. 
I  wish  rather  to  give  some  slight  sketch  of 
bis  character,  bis  characteristics,  and  his 
habits;  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  diverge 
into  any  account  of  the  many  deeds  of 
charity  and  benevolence  which  years  ago 
made  bis  name  one  to  conjure  with  in  the 
West  Riding,  and  which  won  for  him 
among  those  who  were  his  neighbors  in 
the  beautiful  Wharfe  valley,  where  he  had 
bis  home,  an  almost  idolatrous  love  and 
reverence.  It  is  enough  to  say  on  this 
point  that  he  was  the  worthy  son  of  his 
martvr  father,  William  Forster,  the  apos- 
tle 01  abolition,  and  that  down  to  the  latest 
day  of  his  life,  the  readiness  of  his  re- 
sponse to  every  well-founded  appeal  which 
was  made  to  his  liberality  proved  that  he 


had  inherited  the  virtues  as  well  as  the 
blood  of  the  Buxtons.  There  was  no  pub- 
lic man  of  our  time,  I  say  confidently, 
who  was  more  consistently  and  constantly 
liberal  in  his  charities,  in  proportion  to 
his  means,  than  Mr.  Forster. 

When  I  first  enjoyed  the  honor  of  his 
friendship,  that  which  struck  me  most 
strongly  in  his  character  was  the  intense 
earnestness  of  his  devotion  to  work.  A 
man  of  more  unremittitig,  unrelenting  in- 
dustry it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
within  the  limits  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
It  mattered  not  at  what  time  of  the  day 
one  met  him,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
he  always  had  **  something  on  hand,"  and 
was  bent  upon  doing  that  something  thor- 
oughly and  without  loss  of  time.  Idleness 
to  nim  would  have  been  positive  misery. 
When  he  was  in  office,  he  of  course  found 
plenty  to  do,  and  did  it  with  an  energy  of 
which  those  who  served  under  him  can 
speak.  But  when  he  was  out  of  office,  he 
seemed  to  be  just  as  much  engaged  in 
public  work  as  at  other  times.  His  room 
at  Eccleston  Square,  where  he  worked 
standing  at  the  high  desk,  aided  by  a  pri- 
vate secretary  who  was  devoted  to  his 
chief,  was  like  the  bureau  of  a  minister. 
Letters,  despatches,  newspapers,  books  of 
reference,  pamphlets,  were  all  scattered 
about  in  the  apartment  in  disorderly  or- 
der, and  Mr.  Forster  worked  his  way 
through  the  whole  mass  of  correspon- 
dence with  a  systematic  energy  that  en- 
abled him  in  the  worst  of  times  to  keep 
fairly  abreast  of  the  demands  upon  him. 
It  was  a  striking  commentary  upon  the 
shallow  criticisms  of  those  who  made  com- 
plaint of  his  outward  manner,  and  pro- 
fessed to  see  in  it  the  sign  of  a  churlish- 
ness of  spirit,  that  there  never  was  a  man 
who  was  more  uniformly  punctual,  cour- 
teous, and  considerate  in  his  correspond- 
ence. Most  of  his  letters  he  answered 
with  his  own  hand.  Even  when  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  he  wrote,  whenever  he  was 
permitted  to  do  so,  in  reply  to  the  commu- 
nications he  received.  And  it  mattered 
little  whether  the  letter  he  had  to  answer 
came  from  a  friend  or  a  stranger.  Even 
the  rapacious  tribe  of  autograph-hunters 
were  never  repulsed  by  him.  A  man  had 
only  to  ask  him  in  writing  for  advice  or 
assistance,  or  the  expression  of  an  opin- 
ion which  might  be  of  use  on  some  public 
or  private  question,  and  he  was  certain  of 
receiving  from  him  a  prompt  and  cordial 
reply.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  have  allowed  the  little  out- 
ward asperities  of  manner  which  occa- 
sionally displayed  themselves,  and  which, 


mmasaRainsiiiim. 

Next  to  this  inexhaustible  energy,  which 
displayed  itself  not  tnercly  io  the  faithful 
perlormaace  oE  the  ordinary  duties  al  a 
representative  or  a  mioiEter,  but  in  the 
coDstant  excursinns  which  he  made  into 
lields  of  labor  from  which  he  mlKht  well 
have  excused  himself  if  he  had  thought 
lit  to  do  so,  the  miDgled  opeaaess  and 
gravity  of  his  mind  attracted  attention. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  seem  to 
think  that  Mr,  Forsler,  like  another  great 
statesman  of  our  time,  was  guilty  of  the 
folly  ol  "never  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow." He  has  been  accused  of  forming 
his  own  theories,  alone  and  unaided,  and 
of  clinging  to  them  when  formed  with  the 
stubborn  tenacity  of  a  singularly  firm  and 
unbending  will.  Now,  that  Mr,  Forsler 
did  aland  fast  in  defence  oi  his  own  opiO' 
ions,  and  that  when  he  had  formed  those 
opinions  he  was  not  lightly  to  be  moved 
from  them,  are  facts  upon  which  all  men 
will  be  agreed ;  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bring  any  charge  against  him  more  un- 
founded than  that  of  having  shown  an 
arrogant  disinclination  to  take  the  views 
of  other  men  into  account.  Every  one 
who  knew  him  can  bear  testimony  to  his 
earnest  desire  to  learn  the  opinions  of 
others  upon  the  questions  with  which  he 
had  to  deal.    How  many  times  he   has 

had  arrived  at  upon  the  burning  question 
of  the  hour,  but  to  seek  to  thresh  out, 
with  such  poor  assistance  as  1  could  give 
him,  the  arguments  for  and  against  any 
particular  proposal  relating  to  that  ques- 
tion 1  There  never  was  a  man  who  had  a 
mote  open  mind  upon  questions  on  which 
his  oplnioa  was  m  process  of  being  formed. 
He  always  strove  to  see  each  particular 
subject  as  it  was  seen  by  other  people, 
high  and  low,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
had  (bus  viewed  it  from  every  possible 
standpoint  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
finally  as  to  the  course  which  he  himself 
would  lake  with  regard  to  it.  It  was  this 
caution  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  and 
this  earnest  desire  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  other  men  who  regarded  the 
question  of  the  moment  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  that  brought  down  upon 
him  the  charge  of  trimming.  Mea  ac- 
cused him  of  speaking  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  the  clieers  of  his  opponents,  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  in  the  least  as  well  as 
Id  the  most  important  affairs  of  life  he 
was  always  anxious  to  hear  what  others 
bad  to  say,  and  lo  take  Ibeir  opinioDS  Into 


talked  admirably  al  dinner,  with  a  fulness' 
of  knowledge,  a  ripe  sagacity,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  men  and  aSairs.  that 
made  hira  one  of  the  most  delightlul  of 
companions.  He  had  travelled  a  great 
deal,  and  liked  talking  over  the  places  be 
had  seen,  the  people  he  had  met,  and  the 
liltle  adventures  that  had  befallen  him  in 
his  JDUrneyings  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  How  well  I  remember  Ibe  story 
he  told  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  viiit 
lo  Burley,  of  his  encounter  with  a  sup- 
posed brigand  on  Mount  Olympus,  aod  of 
Che  way  in  which  they  bad  eschaaged 
shots  —  happily  harmless  —  with  each 
other  from  behind  sheltering  rocks,  before 
making  the  mutual  discovery  that  both 
were  honest  men.  Books,  too,  he  «as 
always  glad  to  discuss,  having  a  shrewd 
judgment  of  his  own  upon  literary  mat- 
ters, and  a  strong  liking  for  sensaiioDil 
stories  of  the  "Treasure  Island"  type. 
So  when  he  had  a  friend  at  his  dinner- 
table  at  Burley  or  in  Eccleston  Square, 
the  lime  passed  all  too  quickly  and  pleas- 
antly. But  when  the  ladies  had  witb- 
drawn,  and  when  Mr.  Forsicr  had  takes 
his  favorite  place,  with  knees  crossed  aad 
feet  on  fender,  a  change  almost  iavariably 
came  over  his  spirit.     He  would  heave  a 


about  —  "  ibat  book  or  that  journey, 
as  me  case  might  l>e  —  "  bul  it  is  lime  lo 
turn  to  something  more  serious."  Aui 
theu  he  would  open  his  mind  without  re- 
serve or  hesitation  upon  the  special  quel- 
tion  which  at  that  moment  interested  him, 
and  would  expect  Ihat  you  too  should  joio, 
not  in  mere  slip-slop  talk  of  the  dub 
smoking-room  kind  upon  the  subject,  hoi 
in  serious  and  thorough  discussion,  ia 
which  the  honest  truth  was  spoken  upoa 
both  sides.  Nor  would  he  ever  vikc 
under  arguments  which  told  strongly 
against  himself.  There  never  was  a  nus 
in  his  great  position  who  put  that  position 
more  completely  on  one  side  when  talkinjE 
even  with  the  most  obscure  of  his  friends. 
He  hated  to  be  treated  with  mere  deler- 
ence,  or  to  get  nothing  more  than  an  echo 
of  his  own  views  from  his  interlocutor; 
and  he  would  InSniiety  rather  have  the 
bluntest  expressions  of  difference  of  opin- 
ion than  the  poor  compliment  ola  sntoolb 
acquiescence  in  everything  which  he 
might  assert.  It  was  at  such  timet,  I 
think,  thai  one  saw  him  at  bis  best.  The 
big  man,  wiib  the  alrikiog  face,  the  un- 
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gainly  manners,  all  earnestness  in  argu- 
ment, his  voice  rising  and  falling  with  a  not 
unmusical  cadence  distinctly  suggestive 
of  the  district  in  which  his  home  had  so 
long  been  fixed,  was  for  the  moment  not 
the  minister  or  the  statesman,  but  the 
ardent  seeker  after  truth  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eagerness  in  that 
noble  pursuit  among  his  fellow-manufac- 
turers in  the  West  Riding  long  before  he 
became  the  associate  of  the  greatest  in 
the  land.  One  forgot  everything  about 
him  save  that  he  was  a  true-souled  man 
who  spoke  his  own  honest  mind  and  ex- 
pected that  you  would  do  the  same. 

One  little  instance  of  the  extreme  care 
he  took  to  make  sure  of  his  facts  before 
making  up  his  mind  occurs  to  me.  It  was 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Courtney  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock  were  heading  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, and  when  a  number  of  test  elections 
upon  the  system  which  they  favored  were 
being  conducted  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  •*  Come  over  to  Burley  to-mor- 
row, and  we'll  have  an  election  of  our 
own,  and  see  how  it  works,'*  he  said  to 
me.  1  went,  and  the  whole  evening  was 
spent,  not  merely  in  an  imaginary  election 
for  Leeds,  in  which  certain  living  politi- 
cians were  made  to  play  their  parts  with 
rather  ludicrous  results,  but  in  an  exhaus- 
tive process  of  shuffling  and  re-shuffling 
the  ballot  papers  before  each  separate 
counting  took  place.  We  shuffled  those 
papers  twenty-four  different  times,  and 
counted  them  as  many  times ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  twenty-fourth  counting  Mj*. 
Forster  was  satisfied.  ^^That  won't  work, 
at  all  events,"  he  said,  indicating  with  his 
forefinger  the  tabular  statement  which 
showed  that,  under  this  remarkable  sys- 
tem, each  fresh  counting  of  the  votes  after 
a  re-shuffling  of  the  papers  produced  a 
fresh  result.  But  it  was  not  until  he  had 
spent  a  long  evening  in  thus  testing  the 
thing  for  himself  that  he  made  up  his  mind, 
and  said  what  he  thought. 

Energy  both  of  mind  and  body,  unflag- 
ging industry,  openness  to  conviction, 
carefulness  of  investigation,  are  all  ad- 
mirable qualities,  but  as  I  look  back 
these  are  not,  after  all,  the  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Forster  which  seem  best  worth 
remembering.  I  would  rather  dwell,  if  I 
might,  upon  the  generous  spirit  that  was 
harbored  in  that  rugged  frame,  on  the 
depth  and  warmth  of  the  affections  which 
stirred  his  heart,  on  the  noble  magnanim- 
ity of  his  character.  Anxious  as  I  am  to 
avoid  raising  any  old  controversy  at  this 
moment,   I  am  bound  to  say  something 


of  Mr.  Forster's  position  at  the  time  when 
he  was  deserted  by  his  old  colleagues, 
and  assailed  with  unseemly  bitterness  by 
those  who  had  once  been  his  warmest 
friends  in  the  political  circles  of  York- 
shire. How  keenly  he  felt  the  treatment 
which  he  then  received  is  known  to  but 
few.  Some  men  thought  him  callous ; 
others  charged  him  with  being  vindictive 
and  passionate,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
writhing  under  wounds  inflicted  by  those 
in  whom  he  had  placed  the  firmest  con- 
fidence, those  to  whom  he  had  looked  with 
the  fullest  assurance  for  help  in  the  time 
of  need.  That  he  was  embittered  by  the 
treatment  he  received  at  the  period  of  his 
resignation  in  1882  I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny.  He  was  **  very  human,"  and  it  was 
not  in  human  nature  to  bear  such  an  or- 
deal as  that  through  which  Mr.  Forster 
had  then  to  pass  without  showing  some 
traces  of  it.  Why,  not  content  with  hav- 
ing driven  him  from  office,  and  ruined  his 
political  career  —  though,  thank  God  !  not 
his  reputation  —  there  were  those  who 
treated  the  revelation  of  the  devilish  plots 
which  were  hatched  against  his  life  whilst 
he  was  in  Ireland  as  a  mere  joke,  if,  in- 
deed, they  did  not  look  upon  that  reve- 
lation as  an  artful  invention  of  his  own 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  popular- 
ity. How  was  it  possible  for  any  man 
to  submit  himself  to  these  poisoned  ar- 
rows of  malicious  innuendo  without  being 
moved?  It  was  a  terrible  time  both  for 
the  nervous  system  &nd  the  moral  na- 
ture of  the  man,  and  if  he  had  been  any- 
thing but  what  he  was  —  if  he  had  been 
less  brave,  patient,  pious  —  he  would  have 
succumbed  under  it.  As  it  is,  I  wish  to 
state  here  explicitly  and  with  emphasis 
that,  though  it  was  often  my  privilege  to 
discuss  the  incidents  of  those  dark  days 
with  Mr.  Forster,  I  never  once  heard  him 
utter  a  single  word  of  bitterness  regard- 
ing any  one  of  his  former  colleagues  and 
political  associates.  On  the  contrary,  his 
chief  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  remove  any 
unfavorable  impression  which  their  con- 
duct might  have  made  upon  my  mind. 
Once  or  twice  he  complained  of  the  unfair 
treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
outsiders,  and  he  never  did  so  without 
good  reason.  But  regarding  those  who 
had  been  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry 
or  in  political  life  in  Bradford,  the  worst 
he  ever  did  was  to  keep  silence  concern- 
ing them.  **  I  should  like  to  tell  you,"  he 
said  to  me  one  day,  **  that  I  always  had, 
up  to  the  time  when  I  left  the  Cabinet, 
the  loyal  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  and 
let  me  say  that  I  learned  not  merely  to 


love  >  maa  so  much."  I  quote  this  sen- 
tence to  show  Forster'B  real  spirit  towards 
those  from  whom  he  had  differed.  The 
■troogest  remark  which  1  ever  heard  faim 
raake  regarding  his  retireroeot  from  the 
government  was  ooe  oi  surprise  that  he 
should  have  been  alioved  to  retire  oa  so 
small  a  point.  "  The^  would  have  kept  me 
if  they  had  agreed  to  introduce  the  Crimes 
Act  just  a  week  before  the  lime  when  they 

SLve  notice  of  its  introduction  in  the 
ouse  oi  ComraoDB.  It  seemed  strange 
that  they  should  let  me  go,  and  let  all  this 
be  brought  about,  when  they  might  so 
easily  have  preveoted  iL" 

This  brings  me  to  thai  tragical  moment 
ID  English  history  with  which  the  name 
of  Mr.  Forster  will  always  be  closely  as- 
sociated. It  was  my  lot  to  see  him  in  his 
room  at  the  Irish  Office  on  the  very  day 
OD  which  he  (juiited  office.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  appearance  of  his  (ace  on  that 
occasion.  It  was  the  face  of  a  hunted 
wild  animal,  and  my  heart  was  wrung  with 
sorrow  and  pity  as  I  noted  the  legible 
signs  of  all  that  he  had  suffered ;  the 
haggard  cheeks,  the  blanched  lips,  the 
bloodshot  eyes,  the  whitening  hair.  Yet 
even  then  he  could  talk  with  calm  self- 
possf^asiou  regarding  the  interests  of 
others,  and  he  was  more  anxious  not  to 
do  anything  which  might  seem  ungenerous 
towards  his  old  colleagues  than  to  justify 
himself.  This  was  on  Wednesday,  May 
3rd.  The  Dczt  day  he  made  his  speech 
explaining  the  reasons  for  bis  resigna- 
tion, whilst  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
with  the  shadow  of  doom  upon  him,  lis- 
tened in  a  seat  below  the  gallery.  On 
the  Saturday  occurred  the  foul  tragedy 
of  the  Phcenix  Park.  No  man  who  was 
witness  oi  the  scene  in  the  great  political 
clubs  on  the  Sunday  morning,  when  the 
news  had  spread,  will  ever  forget  that 
terrible  day  oi  horror  and  agitation.  I 
was  at  ttie  Reform  Club  in  the  morning 
when  1  received  word  that  Mr,  Forster 
would  be  there  presently,  and  that  he 
wished  to  see  me.  When  he  entered  the 
club  the  members  followed  him  in  a  mob 
the  like  oi  which  was  never  seen  before 
in  that  stalely  building.  Od  Thursday  he 
had  warned  the  country  of  the  Impending 
danger  in  Ireland,  00  Saturday  his  predic- 
tion had  been  terribly  luifitled.  Nor  could 
men  rid  themselves  of  the  strong  impres- 
sion that  it  was  only  bj  something  like  a 
miracle  that  Mr.  Foriier  himself  had  es- 
caped the  fate  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavea- 


io  a  great  semicircle  out  of  earshot,  tnt 
where  they  could  stare  at  him  with  all 
their  might,  as  men  stare  at  one  who  bas 
been  snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  death. 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  what  he 
had  to  say  to  me  regarding  that  great 
tragedy,  for  what  he  said  in  private  be 
repealed  in  public  —  as  Mr,  Parnell  sub- 
sequently learned  to  his  cost.  But  it  ii 
not  generally  known,  1  believe,  that  on 
that  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Forsier  went  to 
Downing  Street,  saw  Mr.  Gladstoae,  and 
offered  lo  leave  for  Dubliu  the  same 
night,  not  to  resume  the  chief  secretary- 
ship, but  to  take  the  place  of  the  under 
secretary  and  keep  up  the  routine  work  of 
the  Castle  until  Ibe  two  vacant  office* 
could  be  filled  up.  He  made  this  noble 
offer  at  the  moment  when  the  nerves  of 
most  men  had  been  shaken  bj  the  great 
tragedy,  knowing  full  well  that  from  the 
hour  when  he  set  foot  on  trish  soil  to  the 
hour  when  he  left  it,  his  own  life  would 
be  In  the  most  imminent  danger  from  the 
knives  of  the  assassins, and  knowing,  loo, 
that  he  would  be  rendering  a  service  lo  a 
political  party  which  seemed  bent  upon 
ostracizing  him,  and  which  had  just  treated 
bim  with  scant  courtesy  and  fairness. 

There  is  no  need  10  offer  any  jusiifica- 
tion  oi  the  course  which  he  subsequently 
pursued  in  dealing  with  the  government 
and  the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Happily  we  have  now  reached  a 
period  in  which  men  are  ready  to  admit 
that  a  statesman  who  has  been  driven 
from  office  is  justified  in  making  his  own 
views  and  feelings  known,  even  when 
those  views  and  feelings  run  counter  to 
the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  and  pow- 
erful man  in  the  pohtical  world.  Mr. 
Forster  was  very  sorry  to  have  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  it  would  be  alto- 
gether a  mistake  to  suppose  that  be  was 
a  man  who  was  prepared  to  ait  down  in 
absolute  silence  under  what  he  conceived 
to  be  unjust  treatment.  His  sense  of  fair 
play  was  stirred  on  his  own  behalf  as  well 
as  on  behalf  of  others,  and  when  he  was 
seeking  for  justice  be  invariably  struck 
with  all  his  might,  whether  he  was  work- 
ing in  the  cause  of  some  weak  chief  at 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  or  plead- 
ing his  own  case  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  in  England.  Earnest  and  siraighl- 
forward  in  every  action  oE  his  life,  be 
□ever  attempted  to  dissemble  hit  feelings 
when  he  himself  was  publicly  awailed; 
but  with  blunt  candor  and  boocsly,  and 
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with  a  courage  which  o«ver  quailed,  be 
met  the  assaults  of  his  opponents  half 
way,  and  did  his  best  to  return  every  blow 
he  received,  being  careful  only  to  deal  no 
blow  that  could  possibly  be  regarded  as  a 
fool  one.  In  all  this  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  a  typical  Englishman  of  the 
best  school ;  wholly  free  from  ignoble  sus- 
picions, not  easily  provoked,  slow  to  anger, 
unable  to  bear  malice  ;  but  when  actually 
engaged  in  conflict,  resolutely  determined 
to  do  his  best  and  to  yield  to^o  man. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  greatly 
occupied  with  two  questions— the  federa- 
tion of  the  empire  and  the  fate  of  General 
Gordon.  On  the  former  subject  I  would 
only  say  that  he  threw  himself  into  the 
work  of  organizing  and  stimulating  public 
opinion  with  an  energy  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  youngest  enthusiast  in 
the  political  world. '  Here  at  least  he  found 
a  field  in  which  he  could  put  forth  all  his 
strength  undeterred  by  the  fear  of  having 
base  motives  imputed  to  him;  though 
even  into  this  field  he  was  pursued  by  the 
sneers  of  those  who  could  never  forgive 
the  author  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Clause. 
Time  only  will  show  whether  the  glorious 
dream  of  a  federated  empire  is  to  be  real- 
ized ;  but  if  the  day  which  sees  its  realiza- 
tion should  ever  be  reached,  it  will  be  to 
Mr.  Forster  that  the  consummation  will 
be  chiefly  due.  His  interest  in  General 
Gordon  brought  Into  prominence  one  of 
the  happiest  traits  in  his  own  character. 
Mr.  Forster  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
emotions  are  easily  stirred  by  the  recital 
of  any  noble  deed.  How  often  I  have 
heard  his  voice  quiver  with  emotion  as  be 
was  speaking  of  some  man  or  some  act 
that  had  greatly  stirred  his  admiration  I 
For  Gordon  he  had  an  almost  passionate 
admiration  and  reverence.  The  great  sol- 
dier was  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  and  I  often 
thought  that  there  was  much  in  common 
between  the  two  men.  Certainly  in  their 
courage,  both  moral  and  physical,  they 
were  remarkably  alike.  There  were  those 
who  actually  imagined  that  Mr.  Forster's 
devotion  to  General  Gordon,  after  the  lat- 
ter went  on  bis  fatal  errand  to  Khartoum, 
was  occasioned  rather  by  a  desire  to  in- 
flict damage  upon  the  government  than  by 
any  real  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  hero  himself. 
How  strangely  such  people  misinterpreted 
Mr.  Forster's  character !  Again  and  again 
during  the  long  agony  of  the  siege,  and, 
above  all,  during  the  last  days,  when  the 
terrible  suspense  was  slowly  changing 
into  the  dread  certainty,  I  saw  how  Mr. 
Forster  was  moved  and  agitated  by  what 
was  happening  in  Khartoum.    So  long  as 


there  was  any  chance  of  serving  Gordon 
by  action  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
remained  at  his  post  and  did  his  duty 
there,  fearless  of  the  censures  of  the  cau- 
cus and  the  reproaches  of  the  party  press. 
When  the  end  came  he  was  more  excited 
than  I  ever  saw  him  at  any  other  time.  I 
remember  one  Saturday  afternoon,  just 
after  the  fall  of  Khartoum  had  become 
known,  his  bursting  into  my  room  full  of 
an  idea  that  Gordon  might  possibly  have 
escaped  by  the  Blue  Nile.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  that  amid  his  excite- 
ment he  was  determined  to  be  sure  of  his 
facts,  and  he  spent  hours  in  consulting 
maps.  Parliamentary  papers,  books  of 
travel,  and  the  few  letters  which  had  been 
received  from  the  Soudan,  before  making 
up  his  mind  that  his  theory  was  a  sound 
one.  But  any  one  who  had  seen  him 
then  would  have  known  how  intensely 
deep  and  real  was  the  interest  which  he 
showed  in  Gordon's  fate,  and  how  far, 
how  very  far,  his  public  action  in  the  mat- 
ter was  from  being  stimulated  by  any  per- 
sonal motives  of  a  base  or  vindictive  kind. 
It  was  before  this  time  that  he  was 
brought  under  the  heavy  censures  of  the 
Bradford  Liberal  Association,  because  of 
a  remark  he  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons regarding  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  speak- 
ing of  General  Gordon's  position  at  Khar- 
toum, on  May  13th,  1884,  he  said  that 
everybody  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
save  the  prime  minister,  was  convinced 
that  Gordon  was  in  danger,  and  that  the 
only  reason  why  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not 
convinced  was  because  of  his  wonderful 
power  of  persuasion  :  "  He  can  persuade 
most  people  of  most  things,  and  himself 
of  almost  anything."  The  remark  was 
a  perfectly  fair  criticism  upon  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  distinguishing  intellectual 
characteristics,  and  it  showed  neither  mal- 
ice nor  want  of  respect.  But  Lord  Hart- 
ington  thought  it  necessary  to  misinter- 
pret the  character  of  Mr.  Forster's  words, 
and  in  heated  language  he  charged  him 
with  having  made  **a  bitter  personal 
and  evidently  highly  prepared  and  long- 
reflected'Over  attack  upon  the  sincerity" 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Hartington  is  a 
man  who  deserves  credit  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  plays  his  part  in  the  warfare 
of  public  life,  but  for  once  he  forgot  him- 
self when  he  made  this  cruel  attack  upon 
Mr.  Forster  — an  attack  the  effects  of 
which  were  felt  through  all  the  remainder 
of  that  statesman's  life.  So  far  from  it 
being  true  that  the  words  which  roused 
the  wrath  —  real  or  simulated  —  of  Lord 
Hartington  bad  been  **  carefully  prepared 
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and  loog  reflected  over,"  it  happens  — 
and  I  speak  on  indisputable  authority  — 
that  they  first  entered  Mr.  Forster's  mind 
the  previous  afternoon,  when  he  was  dis- 
cussing General  Gordon's  despatches  with 
a  friend  at  the  Reform  Club.  The  friend 
remarked  to  him  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  Mr.  Gladstone  could  reconcile 
the  repeated  assurances  of  Gordon's  safety 
which  he  had  given  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  the  general's  own  words,  which 
he  must  have  had  in  his  possession  at  the 
time  when  he  ofiEered  those  assurances. 
"Ah,"  said  Forster,  •*  you  must  not  mis- 
judge Gladstone.  He  is  perfectly  honest 
and  sincere  —  perfectly;  but  he  has  that 
wonderful  power  of  convincing  himself 
that  certain  things  are  different  from  what 
they  seem  to  be  to  anybody  else.  He 
believes  Gordon  to  be  quite  safe,  and  he 
really  believes  it,  but  he  is  the  only  man 
in  England  who  could  persuade  himself 
of  that  in  face  of  the  facts."  The  next 
day,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  of  which 
only  the  substance,  not  the  language,  had 
been  prepared,  Mr.  Forster  repeated  this 
remark  in  a  more  epigrammatic  form,  and 
was  cruelly  misrepresented  by  Lord  Hart- 
ington  in  consequence  of  doing  so.  The 
result  to  himself  was  very  serious,  for  the 
slumbering  passions  of  the  Bradford  Cau- 
cus were  awakened,  and  he  was  subjected 
to  personal  censures  and  malignant  criti- 
cisms, of  which  all  that  need  be  said  is 
that  those  who  were  responsible  for  them 
roust  now  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  their 
action.  The  storm  raged  so  fiercely  that 
it  would  have  intimidated  any  weaker  man, 
but  Mr.  Forster  neither  quailed  before  it, 
nor  iodul;;ed  in  any  demonstrations  of 
blatant  defiance.  He  simply  bore  himself 
calmly  and  manfully  amid  the  tempest, 
maintaining  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  as 
though  all  was  peace  around  him.  The 
only  remark  he  ever  made  regarding  the 
speech  of  Lord  Hartington,  which  had 
been  the  signal  for  this  outburst  of  politi- 
cal intolerance,  was  made  to  Lord  Hart- 
ington himself  on  the  evening  on  which 
the  incident  occurred.  "You  were  very 
unfair  to  me  to-night,"  he  remarked  when 
they  chanced  to  meet  in  the  lobby,  "but 
you  had  such  a  bad  case  that  I  suppose 
you  could  not  help  yourself." 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  his  inde- 
pendence of  character,  and  the  moral  cour- 
age which  enabled  him  to  bear  without 
flinching  censures  which  often  wounded 
him  very  deeply.  These  are  traits  which 
were  known  to  all  the  world.  His  physi- 
cal courage  was  quite  as  remarkable  as 
his  moral  courage ;  though  like  most  brave 


men,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  admit  thi& 
During  his  stay  in  Ireland,  he  went  aboat 
with  a  disregard  of  his  own  safety  that 
shocked  the  oflicials  and  others  accus- 
tomed to  observe  the  care  with  which  the 
lives  of  the  representatives  of  the  crowo 
were  usually  guarded.  It  is  true  that  be 
was  "under  protection,"  but  he  himself 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact ;  for  he  had  so 
strong  a  dislike  to  being  escorted  aboat 
by  the  police,  that  his  family  had  to 
make  private  arrangements  for  having  bim 
watched.  In  London,  he  detested  the 
necessity  of  having  his  house  under  a 
police  guard,  and  only  submitted  to  it  in 
consequence  of  the  peremptory  represen- 
tations of  the  Home  Office.  He  would 
sometimes  talk  humorously  of  the  ner- 
vousness of  some  of  bis  neighbors  in 
Eccleston  Square,  who  evidently  thought 
that  their  houses  might  be  mistaken  for 
his  by  the  outrage-mongers.  At  the  time 
of  the  last  dynamite  scare,  he  said:  **i 
have  often  wondered  what  I  ought  to  do 
if  on  coming  home  some  night  from  the 
House,  I  should  find  an  infernal  machine 
on  my  doorstep.  I've  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  will 
be  to  take  the  machine  up  and  fling  it  into 
the  middle  of  the  square;  and  I'll  do  that 
if  I  have  pluck  enough  not  to  run  away 
when  I  first  see  the  thing."  Not>ody  who 
knew  him  would  admit  the  possibility  of 
his  running  away  from  a  danger  or  a  doty. 
That  at  least  was  never  accounted  to  his 
charge. 

I  feel  strongly  that  these  desultory  ob- 
servations and  reminiscences  do  no  justice 
to  the  character  of  Mr.  Forster.  I  am 
debarred,  however,  by  obvious  reasons 
from  speaking  of  some  of  the  sweetest 
traits  in  his  character.  To  bis  friends 
his  home  life  must  of  necessity  be  sacred. 
This,  however,  may  be  said  without  any 
violation  of  confidences  that  ought  to  be 
respected ;  it  was  in  his  home  life,  at  bis 
own  fireside,  with  those  whom  he  ioved 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  noble  heart,  that 
he  was  seen  at  his  best.  It  was  with  the 
children  for  whom  he  bore  more  than  the 
love  of  a  father,  and  with  the  dear  com- 
panion of  his  manhood  and  his  public  life, 
towards  whom  he  cherished  a  chivalrous 
devotion  that  touched  all  who  knew  him, 
that  the  real  man  was  made  visible.  No 
one  who  knew  what  Mr.  Forster  was  in 
his  own  domestic  circle,  oo  one  who  knew 
how  those  around  him  —  bis  relatives,  his 
servants,  his  dependents,  his  humble 
neighbors  —  regarded  him,  will  need  to  be 
told  that  the  manly  strength  of  his  natare, 
the  outward  ruggedoess  of  his  manner, 
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the  stern  and  exalted  independence  of  his 
character,  were  allied  with  a  gentleness 
of  spirit  and  a  largeness  of  charity  not 
often  to  be  met  with  in  those  who  have 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  arena 
of  public  life.  Of  him  at  least  it  can  never 
be  said  that  he  bad  either  been  spoiled  by 
prosperity  or  soured  by  trouble. 

His  last  public  appearance  was  a  very 
notable  and  striking  one.  The  Bradford 
Liberal  Association,  in  view  of  the  gen- 
eral election,. publicly  boycotted  the  emi- 
nent man  whose  name  alone  gave  political 
importance  to  the  town.  It  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  candidature  for 
Central  Bradford,  the  constituency  he  had 
selected ;  and  it  positively  refused  to  make 
any  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  a 
farewell  address  to  the  electors  of  the 
whole  borough,  which  for  five-and-twenty 
years  he  had  represented  in  Parliament. 
Mr.  Forster  was  left  to  act  for  himself, 
and  be  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
the  official  Liberals  of  the  borough  were 
doiug  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  attend- 
ance of  their  fellow-Liberals  at  his  closing 
meeting.  He  showed  all  his  accustomed 
energy  in  dealing  with  this  crisis.  He 
engaged  St.  George's  Hall  —  the  scene  of 
so  many  of  his  appearances  before  his 
constituents—  and  put  out  large  bills  in- 
viting the  electors  to  meet  their  old  repre- 
sentative. The  date  fixed  for  the  meeting 
was  not  a  happy  one.  It  was  Saturday, 
the  1st  of  August,  and  the  following  Mon- 
day was  Bank  Holiday.  Many  of  those 
who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
have  been  present,  had  left  Bradford  on 
pleasure  trips.  I  was  with  Mr.  Forster 
an  hour  before  the  meeting  began,  and  he 
expressed  his  ignorance  as  to  whether  he 
would  have  many  people  to  hear  him  or 
not.  He  might  have  spared  himself  his 
fears.  The  great  hall  was  crowded  in 
every  part,  though  hardly  one  of  the 
prominent  Liberals  of  the  town  was  pres- 
ent, and  he  had  a  reception  the  enthusiasm 
of  which  could  not  have  been  surpassed. 
He  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour,  and 
never  had  I  heard  him  speak  so  well. 
The  **  magnetic  quality  "  of  the  man  im- 
parted itself  to  his  audience ;  every  point 
he  made  told ;  and  whenever  be  touched 
upon  bis  own  position  of  isolation  and  in- 
dependence, the  whole  audience  *'  rose  at 
him  "  with  shouts  of  applause.  There  was 
one  passage  in  his  speech  in  which  he 
spoke  with  scorn  of  intimidation,  whether 
exercised  "by  king,  or  Parliament,  or 
i^ob,"  which  roused  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  present  to  the  highest  point;  and 
when  he  sat  down  it  was  amid  such  cheer- 
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the  guard's  van  of  a  goods-train  to  Brad- 
ford to  address  bis  constituents.  He 
came  back  to  Burley  the  same  night,  after 
the  exciting  work  of  his  meeting,  and  next 
day  went  up  to  town.  On  the  Monday 
morning  he  was  again  back  at  work,  first 
with  his  correspondence  and  then  with  his 
committee ;  and  after  the  committee  had 
risen  he  went  at  once  into  the  House,  and 
stayed  till  an  early  hour  on  the  Tuesday 
morning.  I  mention  these  particulars 
because  they  show  the  energy  aqd  the  in- 
dustry which  at  all  times  distinguished 
him.  No  minister  in  office  ever  worked 
harder  than  Mr.  Forster  did  when  he  was, 
simply  an  independent  member. 

At  that  time  his  health  was  by  no  means 
good.  In  the  previous  autumn  he  had 
injured  the  nail  of  his  great  toe,  and  at 
Christmas  he  had  to  undergo  a  very  pain- 
ful operation,  the  removal  of  the  nail.  For 
some  weeks  after  that  operation  he  looked 
very  ill,  and  all  his  friends  were  much 
concerned  about  his  health.  It  was  when 
he  was  just  recovering  from  this  illness, 
that  the  last  of  the  numerous  votes  of 
censure  which  were  passed  upon  him  by 
the  Bradford  Liberal  Association  was 
carried.  It  did  not  help  to  restore  his 
spirits  ;  but  the  magnificent  reception  he 
had  from  the  electors  in  August  acted  for 
a  time  as  a  tonic,  and  all  cause  of  anxiety 
seemed  gone.  Alas !  his  splendid  con- 
stitution had  even  then  been  undermined 
by  the  labors,  the  anxieties,  and  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  past  five  years.  He  went 
abroad  with  Mrs.  Forster,  and  there  con- 
tracted the  illness  which  eventually  proved 
fatal.  It  was  one  of  a  peculiarly  trying 
character;  yet  through  all  its  vicissitudes 
his  patience  never  failed  him.  I  saw  him 
last  just  three  weeks  before  his  death.  He 
was  in  bed  in  his  room  in  Eccleston 
Square.  Though  worn  and  wasted  by 
bis  long  confinement,  he  was  wonderfully 
cheerful,  and  his  mind  was  as  bright  and 
active  as  it  had  ever  been.  The  morning 
paper  was  lying  on  the  bed  beside  him, 
and  he  talked  with  vigor  and  all  his  usual 
acumen  on  the  great  question  of  the  hour. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  no  hope  of  being 
able  to  take  part  in  the  coming  debate.  I 
said  he  must  feel  it  a  great  hardship  to  be 
lying  there  at  a  time  when  he •  might  have 
been  of  so  much  service  elsewhere.  *'  No,'' 
he  replied,  "  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  hard. 
I  am  reconciled  to  it  now.  The  fact  is, 
that  I  find  that  whilst  I  am  lying  here, 
saying  nothing,  other  people  are  coming 
round  to  the  opinions  I  have  long  held." 
That  was  the  last  remark  I  heard  from 
him  on  public  a£Eairs;  but  he  told  me  of 
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the  pleasure  he  had  felt  on  receiving  a 
kind  letter  from  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
Bradford  Liberal  Association,  with  whom 
in  former  days  his  correspondence  had  not 
been  altogether  amiable.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  generous  spirit  that  be  was 
anxious  to  make  known  the  good  feeling 
which  was  thus  being  displayed  by  one 
of  his  old  opponents.  How  clear  his  mind 
was,  was  strikingly  shown  by  an  acote 
criticism  which  he  passed  upon  a  trifling 
little  story  that  had  been  read  to  bim 
whilst  he'was  lying  at  Torquay.  He  bad 
detected  a  flaw  in  the  construction  of  the 
plot  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
critics,  but  of  which  the  author  himself 
was  well  aware.  With  a  sad  heart  I  left 
him,  knowing  well  that  his  work  upoo 
earth  was  drawing  to  a  close,  but  little 
thinking  that  the  end  was  so  near. 

The  service  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
with  the  low  pathetic  music,  the  long 
procession  of  clergy,  the  vast  crowd  of 
mourners,  including  some  of  the  greatest 
in  the  land,  was  a  striking  tribute  to  the 
dead  statesman's  memory.  Men  of  both 
the  great  political  parties  met  in  that  tem- 
ple of  reconciliation  to  mourn  a  common 
loss,  and  those  who  loved  bim  felt  that 
he  was  not  being  permitted  to  pass  out  of 
sight  unrecognized  for  what  he  was.  But 
to  many  of  us  the  scene  on  the  following 
day  was  far  more  striking.  The  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Wharfe  — that  little  bit  of 
Arcadia  set  in  the  heart  of  the  busy  West 
Riding  —  was  swept  by  the  last  storm  of 
the  long  winter.  The  moors  were  white 
with  snow ;  the  sleet  fell  in  pitiless  show- 
ers, and  all  signs  of  the  coming  spring 
were  blotted  from  the  fields  and  lanes. 
But  the  wild  weather  had  not  deterred  bis 
neighbors  and  friends  from  coming  to 
pay  the  last  honors  to  the  man  whom  they 
had  loved  with  no  common  love.  All  the 
people  of  the  valley  seemed  to  have  joined 
that  long  funeral  train,  and  it  was  amid  a 
demonstration  of  grief  such  as  Westmins- 
ter Abbey  itself  can  seldom  have  wit- 
nessed, that  he  was  laid  in  bis  lonely 
grave  on  the  bare  hillside,  within  sight  of 
the  home  of  his  manhood,  and  of  the 
dwellings  of  those  who  bad  been  in  very 
truth  "bis  own  people,"  the  simple  vil- 
lagers who  bad  learned  to  trust  bim  as  a 
friend  long  before  they  bad  been  taught 
to  admire  him  as  a  statesman.  There 
were  few  among  that  vast  throng  who  did 
not  turn  away  from  the  open  grave  feel- 
ing that  something  bad  gone  out  of  their 
lives  which  could  never  be  replaced,  and 
that  in  William  Edward  Forster,  England 
bad  lost  one  of  her  noblest  sons. 

T.  Wemyss  Rexd. 
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A  STOKY  OF  WOMAK's  PAITH. 
BY  GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN. 

Book  II.  — The  Thorny  Way. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
CHRISTIE  BAYLE  CHANGES   HIS  MIND. 

'*  Heaven  help  me!  What  shall  I 
do  ?*'  groaned  Christie  Bayle,  as  he  paced 
his  room  hour  after  hour  into  the  night. 
A  dozen  times  over  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  going  to  Thickens,  waking  him, 
and  forcing  him  to  declare  that  he  would 
keep  the  fearful  discovery  a  secret  until 
something  could  be  done. 

"It  is  too  horrible,"  he  said.  "Poor 
Millicent !  The  disgrace  I  It  would  kill 
her." 

He  went  to  the  desk  and  began  to  ex- 
amine his  papers  and  his  bank-book. 

Then  he  relocked  his  desk  and  paced 
the  room  again. 

"Julie,  my  poor  little  child  too.  The 
horror  and  disgrace  to  rest  upon  her  little 
innocent  head.  Oh,  it  is  too  dreadful! 
Will  morning  never  come?  ** 

The  hours  glided  slowly  by,  and  that 
weary  exclamation  rose  to  bis  lips  again 
and  again,  — 

•*  Will  morning  never  come  ?  " 

It  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  be  day, 
but  long  before  the  first  faint  rays  bad 
streaked  the  east  he  had  made  his  plans. 

"It  is  for  her  sake;  for  her  child's 
sake.  At  whatever  cost,  I  must  try  and 
save  them." 

His  first  ideas  were  to  go  straight  to 
Hallam*s  house  ;  but  such  a  course  would 
have  excited  notice.  He  felt  that  Milli- 
cent would  think  it  strange  if  he  went 
there  early.  Time  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  he  felt  that  he  must  not 
be  too  hasty,  so  seated  himself  to  try  and 
calm  the  throbbings  of  his  brain,  and  to 
make  himself  cool  and  judicial  for  the  task 
be  had  in  hand. 

Soon  after  seven  be  walked  quietly 
down-stairs,  and  took  his  hat.  It  would 
excite  no  surprise  he  thought  for  him  to 
be  going  for  a  morning  walk,  and  drawing 
in  a  long  breath  of  the  sweet,  refreshing 
air,  he  began  to  stride  up  the  street. 

"  How  bright  and  beautiful  is  thy  earth, 

0  God !  '*  he  murmured,  as  the  delicious 
morning  sunshine  bathed  his  face,  "and 
how  we  mar  and  destroy  its  beauties  with 
our  wretched  scheming  and  plans  !     Ah  ! 

1  must  not  feel  like  this,"  he  muttered,  as 
a  restful  hopefulness  born  of  the  early  day 


seemed  to  be  infusing  itself  throughout 
his  being. 

He  had  no  occasion  to  check  the  feeling 
of  content  and  rest,  for  he  had  not  gone  a 
dozen  yards  before  the  whole  force  of  his 
position  flashed  upon  him.  He  felt  that 
he  was  a  plotter  against  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  —  that  scores  of  the  people 
whose  homes  he  was  passing  were  begin- 
ning the  day  in  happy  ignorance  that 
perhaps  the  savings  of  a  life  were  in  jeop- 
ardy. Ought  he  not  ta  warn  them  at 
once,  and  bid  them  save  what  they  could 
out  of  the  fire? 

For  his  conscience  smote  him,  asking 
him  bow  he,  a  clergyman,  the  preacher  of 
truth  and  justice  and  innocence,  could  be 
going  to  temporize,  almost  to  join  in  the 
fraud  by  what  he  was  about  to  do  ? 

"How  can  I  meet  my  people  after 
this?"  he  asked  himself;  and  his  face 
grew  careworn  and  lined.  The  old  re- 
proach against  him  had  passed  away.  No 
one  could  have  called  him  too  young  and 
boyish-looking  now. 

"  Morning,  sir,'*  cried  a  harsh  voice. 

Bayle  started,  and  flushed  like  some 
guilty  creature,  for  he  had  come  suddenly 
upon  old  Gemp  as  he  supposed,  though 
the  reverse  was  really  the  case. 

"Going  for  a  walk,  sir?"  said  Gemp, 
pointing  at  him,  and  scanning  his  face 
searchingly. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Gemp.  Fine  morning,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

Gemp  stood  shaving  himself  with  one 
finger,  as  the  curate  passed  on,  and  made 
a  curious,  rasping  noise  as  the  rough  fin- 
ger passed  over  the  stubble.  Then  he 
shook  bis  head  and  began  to  follow  Bayle 
slowly  and  at  a  long  distance. 

"  1  felt  as  if  that  roan  could  read  my 
very  thoughts,"  said  Bayle,  as  he  went 
along  the  street  past  the  bank,  and  out 
into  the  north  road  that  led  towards  the 
mill. 

He  shuddered  as  he  passed  the  bank, 
and  pictured  to  himself  what  would  happen 
if  the  doors  were  closed  and  an  excited 
crowd  of  depositors  were  hungering  for 
their  money. 

"It  must  be  stopped  at  any  cost,"  he 
muttered;  and  once  more  the  sweet,  sad 
face  of  Millicent  seemed  to  be  looking 
into  his  for  help. 

"  I  ought  to  have  suspected  him  before," 
he  continued ;  **  but  how  could  I,  when 
even  Sir  Gordon  could  see  no  wrong  ? 
Ha !  Yes.  Perhaps  Thickens  is  mistaken 
after  all.  It  may  be  as  he  said,  only  sus- 
picion." 

His  heart  seemed  like  lead,  though,  the 
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next  moment,  as  be  neared  the  clerk's 
house.  Thickens  was  too  just,  too  care- 
ful a  man  to  have  been  wrong. 

He  stopped,  and  rapped  with  his  knuck- 
les at  the  door  directly  after,  to  find  it 
opened  by  Thickens  himself,  and,  as  the 
clerk  drew  back,  he  passed  in,  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  Gemp  was  shaving  himself 
with  his  rough  forefinger  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  saying  to  himself,  **  Which  is 
it?  Thickens  going  to  marry  skinny 
Heathery  on  the  sly ;  or  something  wrong  ? 
I  shan't  be  long  before  I  know." 

The  brightness  of  the  morning  seemed 
to  be  shut  out  as  Thickens  closed  the 
door,  and  followed  his  visitor  into  the 
sitting-room. 

"Well,  Mr.  Bayle,"  he- said,  for  the 
curate  was  silent.  "You've  come  to  say 
something  particular." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bayle  firmly.  "Thickens, 
this  exposure  would  be  too  horrible.  It 
roust  not  take  place." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Thickens  in  his  quiet,  grave 
way ;  "  you're  the  Hallams'  friend." 

"  I  hope  I  am  the  friend  of  every  one  in 
this  town." 

"  And  you  advise  me  to  keep  this  quiet 
and  let  your  friends  be  robbed  ?  " 

"  Silence,  man  1  How  dare  you  speak 
to  me  like  that?"  cried  Bayle  furiously, 
and  he  took  a  step  in  advance.  "  No,  no," 
he  cried,  checking  himself,  and  holding 
out  his  hand  ;  "  we  must  be  calm  and  sen- 
sible over  this.  Thickens.  There  must 
be  no  temper.  Now  listen.  You  remem- 
ber what  1  said  you  must  do  last  night." 

"Yes;  and  I'm  going  directly  after 
breakfast  to  Sir  Gordon.' 

"  No ;  I  retract  my  words.  You  must 
not  go." 

"And  the  people  who  have  been 
robbed  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  few  moments,  Thickens,"  cried 
Bayle,  flushing,  as  he  saw  that  his  hand 
was  not  taken.  "  Hear  me  out.  You  — 
yes,  surely,  you  have  some  respect  for 
Mrs.  Hallam  —  some  love  for  her  sweet 
child." 

Thickens  nodded. 

"Think,  then,  man,  of  the  horrible  dis- 
grace —  the  ruin  that  would  follow  your 
disclosures." 

"Yes ;  it  is  very  horrid,  sir,  but  I  must 
do  my  duty.    You  owned  to  it  last  night." 

"  Yes,  man,  yes ;  but  surely  there  are 
times  when  we  may  try  and  avert  some  of 
the  horrors  that  would  fall  upon  the  heads 
of  the  innocent  and  true." 

"  That  doesn't  sound  like  what  a  parson 
ought  to  say,"  said  Thickens  drily. 
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Bayle  flushed  angrily  again,  but  he  kept 
down  his  wrath. 

"James  Thickens,"  be  said  coldly,  **  you 
mistake  me." 

"  No,"  said  Thickens,  "  you  spoke  out 
like  a  roan  last  night.  This  morning,  sir, 
you  are  speaking  like  Robert  Hallam's 
friend." 

"  Yes ;  as  his  friend  —  as  the  friend  of 
his  wife;  as  one  who  loves  bis  child. 
Now  listen,  Thickens.  To  what  amount 
do  you  suppose  Hallam  is  a  defaulter?" 

"  How  can  I  tell,  sir  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  say.     It  can't  be  hushed  up." 

"  It  must,  it  shall  be  hushed  up,"  said 
Bayle  sternly.  "  Now  look  here ;  I  iosist 
upon  your  keeping  what  you  know  quiet 
for  the  present." 

Thickens  shook  his  head. 

"  I  did  not  tell  you,  but  Sir  Gordon 
suspects  something  to  be  wrong." 

"  Sir  Gordon  does,  sir?" 

"  Yes ;  he  consulted  me  about  the  mat- 
ter." 

"  Then  my  course  is  easy,"  said  Thick- 
ens, brightening. 

"  Not  so  easy,  perhaps,  as  you  think," 
said  Bayle  coldly.  "You  must  be  silent 
till  I  have  seen  Hallam." 

"  Seen  him,  sir?  Why,  it's  giving  him 
warning  to  escape." 

"Seen  him  and  Sir  Gordon,  James 
Thickens.  It  would  be  a  terrible  scandal 
for  Dixons'  bank  if  it  were  known,  and 
utter  ruin  and  disgrace  for  Hallam." 

"Yes,"  said  Thickens,  "and  be  de- 
serves it." 

"  We  must  not  talk  about  our  deserts. 
Thickens,"  said  Bayle  gravel)*.  "  Now 
listen  to  me.  I  find  I  can  realize  io  a  very 
few  days  the  sum  of  twenty-four  thousand 
pounds." 

Thickens's  eyes  dilated. 

"Whatever  amount  of  that  is  needed, 
even  to  the  whole,  I  am  going  to  place  in 
Robert  Hallam's  hands,  to  clear  himself 
and  redeem  these  securities,  and  then  be 
must  leave  the  town  quietly,  and  in  good 
repute." 

"In  good  repute  ?  " 

"  For  his  wife's  sake,  sir.  Do  you  un- 
derstand ?  " 

"No,"  said  Thickens  quietly.  "No 
roan  could  understand  such  a  sacrifice  as 
that.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going 
to  give  up  your  fortune  —  all  yon  have  — 
to  save  that  gambling  scoundrel  from  what 
he  deserves ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"But,  Mr.  Bayle " 

"  Silence  I    I  have  made  roy  plans,  sir. 
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Now,  Mr.  ThickeDs,  you  see  that  I  am  not 
^oing  to  defraud  the  customers  of  the 
back,  but  to  replace  their  deeds.*' 

"  God  bless  you,  sir !  I  beg  your  par- 
don humbly.  I'm  a  poor  ignoraut  brute, 
with  DO  head  for  anything  but  figures  and 
—  my  fish.  And  just  now  I  wouldn't  take 
your  hand.  Mr.  Bayle,  sir,  will  you  for- 
give me  ?  " 

**  Forgive  I  I  honor  you,  Thickens,  as 
a  sterling,  honest  man  —  shake  hands. 
There,  now  you  know  my  plans." 

**Oh  yes,  sir,  I  understand  you  !"  cried 
Thickens ;  "  but  you  must  not  do  that, 
sir.    You  must  not  indeed ! " 

*'  I  can  do  as  I  please  with  my  own, 
Thickens.  Save  for  my  charities,  money 
is  of  little  use  to  me.  There,  now  I  must 
go.  I  shall  see  Hallam  as  soon  as  he  is 
at  the  bank.  I  will  not  go  to  his  bouse, 
for  nothing  must  be  done  to  excite  suspi- 
cion.   You  will  help  me?" 

Thickens  hesitated. 

'*  I  ask  it  for  Mrs.  Hallam's  sake  —  for 
the  sake  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Luttrell. 
Come,  you  will  help  me  in  this.  You  came 
to  me  for  my  advice  last  night.  I  have 
changed  it  during  the  past  few  hours. 
There,  I  have  you  on  my  side  ?  " 

*'Yes,  sir;  but  you  roust  hold  me  free 
with  Sir  Gordon.  Bah  I  no;  I'll  take  my 
chance,  sir.  Yes;  I'll  help  you  as  you 
wish." 

**  I  trust  you.  Thickens,"  said  Bayle 
quietly. 

**  And  you  are  determined,  sir?  —  your 
fortune  —  all  you  have  ?  " 

'*I  am  determined.  I  shall  see  you  at 
the  bank  about  ten." 

CHAPTER  vni. 

BROUGHT  BOOK  TO  BOOK. 

"He  — he  — he  —  he  — he!  how  cun- 
ning they  do  think  themselves!  What 
jolly  owd  orstridges  they  are ! "  chuckled 
old  Gemp,  as  he  saw  Bayle  leave  the 
clerk's  house,  and  return  home  to  his 
breakfast.  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !  to  think 
of  James  Thickens  marrying  that  old 
maid !  Ah  well !  Of  course,  he  didn't  go 
to  her  house  for  nothing ! " 

He  was  in  the  street  again,  about  ten, 
when  the  curate  came  out,  and  as  soon  as 
he  saw  him,  Gemp  doubled  down  one  of 
the  side  lanes  to  get  round  to  the  church, 
and  secure  a  good  place. 

"They  won't  know  in  the  town  till  it's 
over,"  he  chuckled.  ••  Sly  trick !  He  — 
be  — he!" 

The  old  fellow  hurried  round  into  the 
churchyard,  getting  before  Bayle,  as  he 
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dation?"  said  Hallam,  as  his  visitor  did 
not  speak.'* 

Could  Thickens  be  wrong?  No;  im- 
possible. Too  many  little  things,  that 
had  seemed  unimportant  before,  now  grew 
to  a  vast  significance,  and  Bayle  cast  aside 
his  hesitancy,  and,  taking  a  step  forward, 
laid  his  handf  upon  the  table. 

"Robert  Hallam!"  he  said,  in  a  low, 
deep  voice,  full  of  emotion,  "  are  you  aware 
of  your  position  —  how  you  stand  ?  '* 

The  manager  starteci  slightly,  but  the 
spasm  passed  in  a  moment,  and  he  said 
calmly  with  a  smile, — 

"My  position?  How  I  stand?  I  do 
not  comprehend  you!  My  dear  Bayle, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

The  curate  gazed  in  his  eyes,  a  calm, 
firm,  judicial  look  in  his  countenance; 
but  Hallam  did  not  flinch.  And  again 
the  idea  flashed  across  the  visitor's  mind, 
"Suppose  Thickens  should  be  wrong!" 

Again,  though,  he  cast  off  bis  hesitation, 
and  spoke  out  flrmly. 

"  Let  me  be  plain  with  you,  Robert  Hal- 
lam, and  show  you  the  precipice  upon 
whose  edge  you  stand." 

"  Good  heavens,  Mr.  Bayle !  are  you 
ill?"  said  Hallam  in  the  coolest  manner. 

"Yes;  sick  at  heart,  to  And  of  what 
treachery  to  employers,  to  wife  and  child, 
a  man  like  you  can  be  guilty.  Hallam, 
your  great  sin  is  discovered  I  What  have 
you  to  say  ?  " 

"Say?"  cried  Hallam,  laughing  scorn- 
fully, "  say  in  words  that  you  use  so  often 
—  *  Who  made  you  a  ruler  and  a  judge  ? ' 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  came  neither  as  ruler  nor  judge, 
but  as  the  friend  of  your  wife  and  child. 
There  —  as  your  friend !  Man,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  dissimulate." 

"Dissimulate,  sir?" 

"Am  I  to  be  plainer?"  cried  Bayle 
angrily,  "and  tell  you  that  but  for  my  in- 
terposition James  Thickens  would  at  this 
moment  be  with  Sir  Gordon  and  Mr.  Dix- 
on, exposing  vour  rascality ! " 

"  My  rascality  ?     How  dare  -^—  " 

"Dare!"  cried  Bayle  sternly.  "Cast 
off  this  contemptible  mask,  and  be  frank  1 
Do  I  not  tell  vou  I  conie  as  a  friend?" 

"Then  explain  yourself." 

"  I  will,"  said  Bayle ;  and  for  a  few 
minutes  there  was  a  silence  almost  appall- 
ing. The  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece 
ticked  loudly;  the  stool  upon  which  James 
Thickens  sat  in  the  outer  office  gave  a 
loud  scroop;  and  a  large  bluebottle  fly 
shut  in  the  room  beat  itself  heavily  against 
the  panes  in  its  efforts  to  escape. 

Bayle  was  alternately  flushed  and  pale. 
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Hallam,  perfectly  calm,  paler  than  asaal; 
but  beyond  seeming  hurt  and  aoDoyed, 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  truth  of 
the  terrible  charge  being  brought  against 
him. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said  at  last,  "  why  do 
you  not  speak  ?  " 

Bayle  gazed  at  him  wonderingly,  for 
all  thought  of  bis  innocence  bad  passed 
away. 

"  I  will  speak,  Hallam,"  he  said.  "Tell 
roe  the  amount  for  which  the  deeds  yoa 
have  abstracted  from  that  safe  are 
pledged." 

"The  deeds  I  have  abstracted  from 
that  safe  ? "  said  Hallam,  rising  slowly, 
and  standing  at  his  full  height,  with  bis 
head  thrown  back. 

"Yes;  and  in  whose  place  you  have 
installed  forgeries,  dummies  —  imitations, 
if  you  will." 

That  blow  was  too  straight  —  too  heavy 
to  be  resisted.  Hallam  dropped  back  in 
his  chair;  and  James  Thickens,  at  his 
desk  behind  the  bank  counter,  heard  the 
shock,  and  then  fidgeted  in  his  seat,  and 
rubbed  bis  right  ear,  as  he  heard  Hallam 
speak  of  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  say 
hoarsely,  — 

"Thickens,  then,  has  told  you  this?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bayle  In  a  lower  tone. 
"  He  came  to  roe  for  advice,  and  I  bade 
him  do  his  duty." 

''Hah!"  said  Hallam,  and  his  eyes 
wandered  about  the  room. 

"This  morning  1  begged  him  to  wait." 

"  Hah  ! "  ejaculated  Hallam  again,  and 
now  there  was  a  sharp  twittering  about 
his  closely  shaven  lips.  "  And  you  said 
that  you  came  as  our  friend?" 

"  I  did." 

"  What  do  yon  mean  ?  " 

Bayle  waited  for  a  few  rooments,  and 
then  said  slowly,  "  If  you  will  redeem 
those  deeds  with  which  you  have  been 
entrusted,  and  go  from  here  and  com- 
mence a  new  career  of  honesty,  I  will,  for 
your  wife  and  child's  sake,  find  the  neces- 
sary money." 

"  You  will  ?  You  will  do  this,  Bayle  ?  " 
cried  Hallam,  extending  his  hands,  which 
were  not  taken. 

"I  have  told  yoo  I  will,"  said  Bayle 
coldly. 

"But  — the  amount?" 

"  How  many  thousands  are  they  pledged 
for  ?  —  to  some  bank,  of  course  ?  " 

"  It  was  to  cover  an  unfortunate  speca* 
lation.    I " 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  for  explanatiooi." 
said  Bayle  coldly.  "  What  amount  will 
clear  your  defalcations  ?  " 
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'*  Twenty  to  twenty*one  thousaod,"  said 
Hallam,  waCchiDg  the  effect  of  his  words. 

"  I  will  find  the  money  within  a  week/* 
said  Bayle. 

''  Then  all  will  be  kept  quiet  ?  " 

"  Sir  Gordon  must  be  told  ail/' 

**  No,  no;  there  is  no  need  of  that.  The 
affairs  will  be  put  straight,  and  matters 
can  go  on  as  before.  It  was  an  accident ; 
I  could  not  help  it.  Stop,  man,  what  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

*'CalI  in  Mr.  Thickens,"  said  Bayle. 

'*  To  expose  and  degrade  me  in  his 
eyes ! " 

Bayle  turned  upon  htm  with  a  contemp- 
tuous look. 

"  I  expose  you  ?  Why,  man,  but  for 
me  you  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers  by  now.    Mr.  Thickens  I " 

Thickens  got  slowly  down  from  his 
stool  and  entered  the  manager's  room, 
where  Hallam  met  his  eye  with  a  look 
that  made  the  clerk  think  of  what  would 
have  been  his  chances  of  life  had  oppor- 
tunity served  for  him  to  be  silenced  for- 
ever. 

"  I  have  promised  Mr.  Hallam  to  find 
twenty-one  thousand  pounds  within  a 
week  —  that  is  to  say,  the  bank  warrants 
for  that  amount,  to  enable  him  to  redeem 
the  securities  he  has  pledged." 

**And  under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Thickens,  there  is  no  need  for  this  trou 
ble  to  be  exposed." 

**Not  to  the  public  perhaps,'*  said 
Thickens  slowly,  "but  Sir  Gordon  and 
Mr.  Dixon  must  know." 

**  No,  no,"  cried  Hallam,  "  there  is  no 
oeed.  Don't  you  see,  man,  that  the  money 
will  be  made  right?" 

**  No,  sir,  I  only  see  one  thing,"  said 
Thickens  sturdily,  "and  that  is  that  I 
have  my  duty  to  do." 

"  But  you  will  ruin  me.  Thickens." 

"You've  ruined  yourself,  Mr.  Hallam; 
I've  waited  too  long." 

"  Stop.  Mr.  Thickens,"  said  Bayle.  "  I 
pay  this  heavy  sum  of  money  to  save  Mr. 
Hallam  from  utter  ruin.  The  bank  will 
be  the  gainer  by  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"Twenty-one  thousand  you  offered, 
sir,"  said  Thickens. 

"Exactly.  More  if  it  is  needed.  If 
you  expose  this  terrible  affair  to  Sir  Gor- 
don and  Mr.  Dixon  they  may  feel  it  their 
duty  to  hand  Mr.  Hallam  over  to  the 
hands  of  justice.  He  must  be  saved  from 
that." 

"What  can  I  do,  sir?  There  then," 
said  Thickens,  "since  you  put  it  so  I  will 
give  way,  but  only  on  one  condition." 

"And  what  is  that?" 
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"Mr.  Hallam  must  go  away  from  the 
bank  and  leave  all  keys  with  me  and  Mr. 
Trampleasure." 

"  But  what  excuse  am  I  to  make  ?  "  said 
Hallam  huskily. 

"  I  don't  think  you  want  teaching  how 
to  stop  at  home  for  a  few  days,  Mr.  Hal- 
lam," said  Thickens  drily ;  "  you  can  be 
ill  for  a  little  while,  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time. 
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"  I  will  agree  to  anything,"  said  Hallam 
excitedly,  "only  save  me  from  that  other 
horror.  Bayle,  for  our  old  friendship's 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  wife  and 
child,  save  me  from  that." 

"  Am  I  not  fighting  to  save  you  for  their 
sake?"  said  Bayle  bitterly.  "Do  you 
suppose  that  I  am  as  conscienceless  as 
yourself,  and  that  I  do  not  feel  how  des- 
picable, how  dishonest  a  part  I  am  play- 
ing in  hindering  James  Thickens  from 
exposing  your  rascality  ?  There,  enough 
of  this;  let  us  bring  this  terribly  painful 
meeting,  with  its  miserable  subterfuges, 
to  an  end.  Thickens  is  right;  you  must 
leave  this  building  at  once  and  not  enter 
it  again.  He  must  take  all  in  charge  until 
your  successor  is  found." 

"As  you  will,"  said  Hallam  humbly. 
"There  are  the  keys.  Thickens,  and  I  am 
really  ill.  When  Mr.  Bayle  brings  the 
money  I  will  help  in  every  way  I  can. 
There." 

Bayle  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
mastered  bis  dislike.  "  Come,"  he  said 
to  Hallam,  "there  must  be  no  whisper  of 
this  trouble  in  the  town.  I  will  walk  down 
with  you  to  your  house." 

"As  my  gaoler? "said  Hallam  with  a 
sneer. 

"  As  another  proof  of  what  I  am  ready 
to  sacrifice  to  save  you,"  said  Bayle.  He 
walked  with  him  as  far  as  his  door. 

"Stop  a  moment,"  said  HaUam  in  a 
whisper.  "You  will  do  this  for  me, 
Bayle?" 

"  I  have  told  you  I  would,"  replied  the 
curate  coldly. 

"And  at  once?" 

"  At  once." 

"You  will  have  to  bring  me  the  money. 
No,  you  must  go  up  to  town  with  me,  and 
we  can  redeem  the  papers.  It  will  be 
better  so." 

"As  you  will,"  said  Bayle.  "I  have 
told  you  that  I  will  help  you,  will  put  my- 
self at  your  service.  I  will  let  you  know 
when  I  can  be  ready.  Rest  assured  I 
shall  waste  no  time  in  removing  as  much 
of  this  shadow  as  I  can  from  above  their 
heads." 

He  met  Hallam's  eyes  as  he  spoke,  just 
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as  the  latter  had  been  furtively  measaring, 
as  it  were,  his  height  and  strength,  and 
theD  they  parted. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
A  FEW  WORDS  ON  LOVE. 

'*What  has  papa  been  doing  in  the 
lumber-room,  mamma  ?  **  asked  Julia  that 
same  evening. 

"Examining  some  of  the  old  furniture 
there,  my  dear,"  said  Millicent,  looking 
up  with  a  smile.  **  I  think  he  is  going  to 
have  it  turned  into  a  play-room  for  you." 

**  Oh  ! "  said  Julia  indifferently  ;  and 
she  turned  her  thoughtful  little  face  away, 
while  her  mother  rose  with  the  careworn 
look  that  so  often  sat  there  giving  place  to 
the  happy  maternal  smile  that  came  when- 
ever she  was  alone  with  her  child. 

**  Why,  Julie  darling,  you  seem  so  quiet 
and  dull  to-night.  Your  little  head  is  hot. 
You  are  not  unwell,  dear  ?  " 

She  knelt  down  beside  the  child,  and 
drew  the  soft  little  head  to  her  shoulder, 
and  laid  her  cheek  to  the  burning  fore- 
head. 

**That  is  nice,**  said  the  child,  with  a 
sigh  of  content.  **  Oh,  mamma,  it  does 
do  me  so  much  good  i  My  head  doesn't 
ache  now." 

••  And  did  it  ache  before  ?  " 

**Yes,  a  little,"  said  the  child  thought- 
fully, and  turning  up  her  face,  she  kissed 
the  sweet  countenance  that  was  by  her 
side  again  and  again.  *'  I  do  love  you  so, 
mamma." 

*•  Why  of  course  you  do,  my  dear." 

**  I  don't  think  I  love  papa." 

**  Julie  1 "  cried  Millicent,  starting  from 
her  as  if  she  had  been  stung.  **Oh,  my 
child,  my  child,"  she  continued,  with  pas- 
sionate energy,  *Mf  you  only  knew  bow 
that  hurts  me.  My  darling,  you  do  —  you 
do  love  him  more  than  you  love  me." 

Julia  shook  her  heaa,  and  gazed  back 
full  in  her  mother's  eyes,  as  Millicent  held 
her  back  at  arm's  length,  and  then  caught 
•her  to  her  breast,  sobbing  wildly. 

'*  I  do  try  to  love  him,  mamma,"  said 
the  child,  speaking  quickly,  in  a  half- 
frightened  tone;  **but  when  1  put  my 
arms  round  his  oeck  and  kiss  him  he 
pushes  me  away.  I  don't  think  he  loves 
me ;  he  seems  so  cross  with  me.  But  if 
it  makes  you  cry,  I'm  going  to  try  and 
love  him  ever  so  much.     There  I " 

She  kissed  her  mother  with  all  a  child's 
effusion,  and  nestled  close  to  her. 

**  He  does  love  you,  my  darling,"  said 
Millicent,  holding  the  child  tightly  to  her. 
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**  as  dearly  as  he  loves  me,  and  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  why  papa  looks  so  serious 
sometimes.  It  is  because  he  has  so  many 
business  cares  and  troubles." 

"  Hut  why  does  papa  have  so  many 
business  cares  and  troubles  ?  "  said  the 
child,  throwing  back  her  head,  and  begin- 
ning to  toy  with  her  mother's  beautiful 
hair. 

**  Because  he  has  to  think  about  mak- 
ing money,  and  saving,  so  as  to  make  us 
independent,  my  darling.  It  is  because 
he  loves  us  so  that  he  works  so  hard  and 
is  so  ser'ous." 

**  I  wish  he  would  not,"  said  the  child. 
**  I  wish  he  would  love  me  ever  so  in- 
stead, as  Mr.  Bayle  does.  Mamma,  why 
has  not  Mr.  Bayle  been  here  to-day  P" 

"  I  don't  know,  my  child;  be  has  beeo 
away  perhaps." 

**  But  he  did  come  to  the  door  with  papa, 
and  then  did  not  come  in." 

**  Maybe  he  is  busy,  my  dear." 

'*  Oh  1  I  do  wish  people  would  not  be 
busy,"  said  the  child  pettishly ;  **  it  makes 
them  so  disagreeable.  Thibs  is  always 
being  busy,  and  then,  oh  !  she  is  so  cross." 

**  Why,  Julie,  you  want  people  always  to 
be  laughing  and  playing  with  you." 

**  No,  no,  mamma,  I  like  to  work  some- 
times —  with  Mr.  Bayle  and  learn,  and  so 
I  do  like  the  lessons  I  learn  with  yon. 
You  never  look  cross  at  me,  and  Mr.  Bayle 
never  does." 

"  But,  my  darling,  the  world  could  not 
go  on  if  people  were  never  serious.  Why, 
the  sun  does  not  always  shine,  there  are 
clouds  over  it  sometimes." 

**  But  it*8  always  shining  behind  the 
clouds,  Mr.  Bayle  says." 

**  And  so  is  papa's  love  for  his  darling 
shining  behind  the  clouds  —  the  serious 
looks  that  come  upon  his  face," cried  Miili* 
cent.    "  There,  you  must  remember  that." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  child,  nodding,  and 
drawing  two  clusters  of  curls  away  from 
her  mother's  face  to  look  up  at  it  laugh- 
ingly and  then  kiss  her  again  and  again. 

"Oh,  how  pretty  you  are,  mammal  I 
never  saw  any  one^with  a  face  like  yours." 

**  Silence,  little  nonsense-talker,"  cried 
Millicent,  with  her  face  all  happy  smiles, 
and  the  old  look  of  her  unmarried  life 
coming  back  as  she  returned  the  child's 
caresses. 

"  I  never  did,"  continued  Julia,  tracing 
the  outlines  of  the  countenance  that  bent 
over  her,  with  one  rosy  finger.  •*  Grand- 
ma's is  very,  very  nice,  and  I  like  grand- 
pa's face,  even  if  it  is  very  rough.  Mam- 
ma 1" 
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"  Well,  my  darling." 

••  Does  papa  love  you  very,  very 
much  ?  " 

••Very,  very  much,  my  darling,"  said 
her  mother  proudly. 

••And  do  you  love  him-' very,  very 
much  ?  '* 

••  Heaven  only  knows  how  dearly,"  said 
Millicent  in  a  deep,  low  voice  that  came 
from  her  heart. 

••  But  does  papa  know  too  ?  " 

••  Why,  of  course,  my  darling." 

•*  I  wish  he  would  not  say  such  cross 
things  to  you  sometimes." 

••Yes, we  both  wish  he  had  not  so  much 
trouble.  Why,  what  a  little  babbler  it  is 
to-night !  Have  you  any  more  questions 
to  ask  before  we  go  up  and  fetch  papa 
down  and  play  to  him  ?  " 

••  Dont  go  yet,"  cried  the  child.  ••  I 
like  to  talk  to  you  this  way,  it*s  so  nice. 
I  say,  mamma,  do  people  get  married  be- 
cause they  love  one  another?" 

••Hush,  hush!  what  next?"  said  Milli- 
cent, smiling,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  child's  lips.    ••  Of  course,  of  course." 

Julie  caught  the  hand  in  hers,  kissed  it, 
and  held  it  fast. 

••  Why  does  not  Mr.  Bayle  love  some 
one  ?  " 

A  curious  fixed  look  came  over  Milli- 
cent's  face,  and  she  gazed  down  at  her 
child  in  a  half-frightened  way. 

•*  He  will  some  day,"  she  said  at  last. 

**  No,  he  wonV'  said  the  child,  shaking 
her  head  and  looking  very  wise. 

••  Why,  what  nonsense  is  this,  Julie  ?  " 

••  I  asked  him  one  day  when  we  were 
sitting  out  in  the  woods,  and  he  looked  at 
me  almost  like  papa  does,  and  then  I  do 
believe  he  was  going  to  cry,  but  he  didn't ; 
he  jumped  up  and  laughed,  and  called 
me  a  little  chatterer,  and  made  me  run 
till  I  was  out  of  breath.  But  I  asked  him 
though." 

•* You  asked  him?" 

••Yes;  I  asked  him  if  he  would  marry 
a  beautiful  lady  some  day,  as  beautiful 
as  you  are,  and  he  took  me  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  me,  and  said  that  he  never 
should,  because  he  had  got  a  little  girl  to 
love  —  he  meant  me.  And  oh  !  here's 
papa ;  let's  tell  him.  No,  I  don't  think  I 
will.     I  don't  think  he  likes  Mr.  Bayle." 

Millicent  rose  from  her  knees,  as  Hal- 
lam  entered  the  room,  looking  haggard 
and  frowning.  He  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  then  caught  sight  of  him- 
self in  the  glass,  and  saw  that  there  was 
a  patch  as  of  lime  or  mortar  upon  his 
coat. 

He  brushed  it  off  quickly,  being  always 
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and  then  came  towards  them. 

••Send  that  child  away,"  he  said  harsh- 
ly.    ••  I  want  to  be  quiet." 

Millicent  bent  down  smiling  over  the 
child,  and  kissed  her. 

'*  Go  to  Thisbe,  now,  my  darling,"  she 
whispered;  ••but  say  good-night  first  to 
papa,  and  then  you  will  not  have  to  come 
to  him  again.    Perhaps  he  may  be  out." 

The  child's  face  became  grave  with  a 
gravity  beyond  its  years.  It  was  the 
mother's  young  face  repeated,  with  Hal- 
lam's  dark  hair  and  eyes. 

She  advanced  to  him,  timidly  putting 
out  her  hand,  and  bending  forward  with 
that  sweetly  innocent  look  of  a  child  ready 
so  trustingly  to  give  itself  into  your  arms 
as  it  asks  for  a  caress. 

••  Good-night,  papa  dear,"  she  cried,  in 
her  little  silvery  voice. 

••  Good-night,  Julie,  good-night,"  he  said 
abruptly ;  and  he  just  patted  her  head, 
and  was  turning  away,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  disappointed,  troubled  look 
coming  over  her  countenance,  paused 
half  wonderingly,  and  then  bent  down  and 
extended  his  hands  to  her. 

There  was  a  quick  hysteric  cry,  a  pas- 
sionate sob  or  two,  and  the  child  bounded 
into  his  arms,  flung  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him,  his  lips,  his  cheeks, 
his  eyes,  again  and  again,  in  a  quick,  ex- 
cited manner. 

Hallam's  countenance  wore  a  look  of 
half-contemptuous  doubt  for  a  moment, 
as  he  glanced  at  his  wife,  and  then  the 
good  that  was  in  him  mastered  the  ill. 
His  face  flushed,  a  spasm  twitched  it, 
and  clasping  his  child  to  his  breast,  he 
held  her  there  for  a  few  moments,  then 
kissed  her  tenderly,  and  set  her  down, 
her  hair  tumbled,  her  eyes  wet,  but  her 
sweet  countenance  irradiated  with  joy,  as, 
clapping  her  hands,  she  cried  out,  — 

••  Papa  loves  —  he  loves  me,  he  loves 
me !     I  am  so  happy  now." 

Then  half  mad  with  childish  joy,  she 
turned,  kissed  her  hands  to  both,  and 
bounded  out  of  the  room. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  FAME  OF  TURNER. 

The  story  of  a  man's  career  begins  with 
the  individualities  of  his  parents.  In  his 
father  and  mother  unite  two  streams  of 
cause  which  have  been  nearing  each  other 
for  ages,  and  their  union  brings  about  a 
result   which    is   absolutely   new.     The 
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histories  of  great  men  seem  to  hint  that 
while  parents  who  are  commonplace  sel- 
dom or  never  produce  remarkable  chil- 
dren, those  who  have  become  great  them- 
selves rarely  transmit  their  greatness  to 
their  offspring.  The  most  promising 
union,  in  this  respect,  seems  to  be  one 
between  those  who  have  capabilities, 
either  of  intellect  or  character,  which  have 
not  been  exhausted  by  use.  A  curiously 
large  proportion  of  the  parents  of  celebri- 
ties have  belonged  to  this  category  ;  have 
been,  that  is,  men  and  women  of  whom 
their  friends  have  said,  '*  They  could  do 
anything  if  they  tried  1 "  The  father  and 
mother  of  Turner  were  scarcely  of  these, 
but  they  were  by  no  means  nonentities ; 
and  as  the  peculiarities  of  both  seem  to 
have  had  a  strong  bearing  on  Turner's 
individuality  as  an  artist,  1  cannot  here 
do  better  than  begin  by  repeating  what  is 
known  about  them. 

William  Turner,  the  elder  —  for  the 
painter,  too,  was  William  at  home  —  was 
a  barber  in  Maiden  Lane.  He  was  of 
Devonshire  extraction,  but  was  settled  in 
London  certainly  before  the  birth  of  his 
son.  Many  stories  of  him  have  come 
down  to  us,  for  he  did  not  die  till  Turner 
was  fifty-five,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  was  an  inmate  of  the  artist's  home. 
He  was  small,  active,  and  untiring.  His 
parsimony  is  vouched  for  by  a  host  of 
tales,  such  as  that  which  narrates  his  pur- 
suit into  the  Strand  of  a  customer  whom 
he  had  neglected  to  mulct  in  a  halfpenny 
for  soap.  And  his  energy  must  have  been 
as  great  as  bis  regard  for  the  pence,  for 
during  many  months  he  walked  up  daily 
from  Twickenham,  in  the  early  morning, 
to  open  his  son's  gallery  in  Queen  Anne 
Street,  only  giving  up  the  practice  when 
he  found  that  for  a  glass  of  gin  he  could 
get  a  market  gardener  to  take  him  on  the 
top  of  his  cabbages.  During  the  day  he 
divided  his  time  between  straining  his 
son's  canvasses,  doing  odd  jobs  about  the 
house,  and  keeping  an  eye  on  the. shillings 
which  came  in  from  visits  to  the  gallery. 
I  am  credibly  informed  that  in  this  last 
little  matter  the  arrangement  was  that 
half  the  fees  should  go  to  the  painter 
himself,  the  other  half  to  old  Mr.  Turner 
or  to  Hannah  Danby  —  whichever  might 
show  the  visitor  out  f  But  in  all  this  the 
old  man  was  only  putting  the  virtues  of 
his  class  into  practice.  He  was  merely 
projecting  conduct  that  was  necessary  in 
Maiden  Lane  into  a  milieu  where  it  was 
out  of  place.  Without  inquiring  too  deeply 
into  motives,  we  may  acknowledge,  with 
Mr.  Hamerton,that  the  relations  between 
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the  two  men,  especially  after  the  yoanger 
had  become  famous,  form  quite  the  pret- 
tiest part  of  the  life  story  of  either.  But 
their  influence  upon  the  artist's  career 
was,  I  think,  almost  wholly  unfortunate. 

For  want  of  material,  Turner's  mother 
must  be  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Marshall, 
and  there  is  a  vague  story  connecting  her 
with  an  old  Nottinghamshire  family.  But 
all  we  know  for  certain  is  that  she  was  a 
person  of  strong  will  and  furious  temper, 
and  that  In  her  old  age  she  became  in- 
sane, and  passed  some  months  in  Beth- 
lehem Hospital.  The  ground  for  this  last 
statement  is  an  entry  in  the  books  of  the 
hospital,  by  which  it  appears  that  a  Mary 
Turner  was  admitted  from  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  on  December 
27th,  1800,  and  that  one  of  her  sponsors 
was  a  member  of  old  William  Turner's 
profession.* 

There  is  among  the  water-colors  by 
Turner,  in  what  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  the 
cellar  of  the  National  Galler3*,  a  draviog 
of  an  interior,  a  bare,  cellar-like  kitcheo, 
with  an  old  woman  bent  over  a  smoulder- 
ing fire.  The  drawing  has  a  strangely 
weird  fascination  of  its  own.  It  is  an 
early  one,  and  very  simple;  but  as  we 
look  the  conviction  is  borne  in  upon  us 
that  the  shadowy  desolation  of  the  room 
is  to  the  mind  of  the  figure  crooning  over 
the  dying  embers.  This  figure  seems  to 
be  the  centre  of  a  desert  of  its  own  mak- 
ing, and  tradition  declares  it  to  be  that  of 
Turner's  mother.  The  only  verbal  de- 
scription we  have  of  her  comes  at  third 
hand.  We  gather  from  it  that  a  stroo^: 
likeness  was  to  be  traced  between  mother 
and  son. 

In  the  parentage  of  Turner  we  find, 
then,  nervous  excitability  crossed  with 
the  essential  but  ignoble  virtues  of  the 
lower  middle  class.  The  strain  which 
drove  his  mother  to  madness  was  in  part 
corrected  by  the  narrower,  more  positive, 
and  more  wiry  mind  of  his  father,  and  in 
judging  its  effects  we  must  remember  (hat 
the  equilibrium  between  the  two  was  not 
to  be  kept  till  the  end,  for  the  painter'^ 
conduct  in  his  last  years  is  scarcely  to  be 
reconciled  with  complete  sanity.  Per- 
haps, too,  Turner's  most  unlovely  charac- 
teristic, his  Shylock-like  determination  to 
have  more  than  his  bond,  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  union  of  his  father's  economy  »ith 
his  mother's  unbalanced  mind.  lo  all 
lives  of  Turner  stories  arc  told  which 
show  that   no  small   part  of   his  mental 

*  Tamer.    By  W.  Cosmo  MonkhonM. 
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energy  must  have  been  consurned  in  de- 
vising tricks  —  for  they  are  nothing  else 
—  by  which  a  few  doubtful  guineas  might 
be  added  to  his  hoard.  Soon  after  the 
painter's  death  the  late  John  Pye,  the 
engraver,  set  to  work  to  collect  material 
for  a  book  on  the  **  Liber  Studiorum." 
He  wrote  to  most  of  those  who  had  been 
concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  its 
production,  and  from  nearly  all  he  drew 
stories  of  the  author's  sharp  practice. 
One  of  these  I  may  repeat  here  because 
it  brings  Turner's  peculiar  views  on  trade 
into  strong  relief,  and  confirms  the  notion 
that  they  were  partly  due  to  a  mental  taint. 
The  story  is  told  in  a  letter  from  Mr  D. 
Colnaghi,  dated  30th  July,  1852.  **  About 
four  years  since,"  he  says,  **  I  received  an 
order  for  a  set  of  the  '  Liber.'  As  usual, 
I  sent  to  his  house  for  it,  with  the  money. 
He  was  not  in  London,  but  his  house- 
keeper furnished  my  messenger  with  a 
copy,  but  had  received  orders  from  her 
master  not  to  allow  more  than  five  per 
cent,  discount.  The  money  C£i4)  was  of 
course  paid,  and  I  thought  no  more  about 
the  transaction.  But  some  five  or  six 
weeks  after  I  received  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Turner,  and  in  his  rather  uncourteous 
manner  he  said,  '  You  owe  me  fourteen 
shillings ! '  *  I  was  not  aware  of  being 
indebted  to  you!'  said  L  He  explained 
that  before  he  had  left  town  he  Aaii  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  make  any  allowance 
to  the  trade  on  sales.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  was  not  quite  certain  of  having 
mentioned  this  determination  of  his  to  his 
housekeeper,  but  he  still  thought  I  owed 
him  the  money."  Mr.  Colnaghi  held  out 
the  shillings  to  him.  **  No,  not  this  time," 
said  Turner;  "  but  recollect,  io  future,  no 
discount  to  the  trade."  "  But,"  said  the 
dealer,  "  in  that  case,  how  are  we  to  live  ?  " 
*'  That's  no  afiEair  of  mine,"  answered  the 
painter,  upon  which  the  two  shook  hands 
and  never  met  again. 

Such  a  story  is  only  one  of  many  which 
show  the  inflexibility  of  Turner's  mental 
powers  outside  his  art.  His  regard  for 
money  was  of  the  true  miser  kind.  It  was 
the  yellow  gold  he  loved,  and  in  clutching 
at  it  he  threw  away  possibilities  of  greater 
profit  again  and  again.  No  doubt  there 
are  stories  which  speak  of  great  but  iso- 
lated deeds  of  generosity  in  his  career, 
such  as  the  well-known  but  unsubstantial 
tale  which  declares  he  once  lent  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  unsolicited,  and  with- 
out security.  But  the  story,  if  true,  only 
helps  to  confirm  the  notion  that  Turner's 
miserliness  was  a  form  of  madness,  rather 
than    a   reasoned  determination   to  get 
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money,  and  as  much  of  it  as  he  could. 
His  regard  for  it  was  akin  to  that  of  those 
eccentric  collectors  who  die  and  leave 
their  homes  choked  with  rubbish  that  a 
Paris  chiffonnier  would  scarcely  stoop  to 
pick  up.  Pye  tells  us  that,  rather  than 
part  with  cash,  he  paid  the  woman  who 
stitched  the  numbers  of  the**  Liber"  to- 
gether with  a  few  of  the  prints  themselves, 
and  these,  of  course,  she  sold  at  a  price 
which,  though  it  paid  her,  depreciated  the 
value  of  the  regular  publication.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  Turner  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  honesty,  in  his  dealings 
as  a  man  of  business  with  the  **  great 
stupid  public  "  whose  guineas  he  coveted. 
Into  that,  however,  I  need  not  enter  here. 
I  have  said  enough  for  my  immediate  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  show  that  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men  the  trades- 
manship  of  his  father  combined  with  the 
unreason  of  his  mother  to  set  up  a  barrier 
of  mutual  distrust.  From  first  to  last  that 
barrier  was  never  broken  down,  and  to  its 
existence  may,  I  believe,  be  in  a  great 
part  ascribed  those  defects  in  Turner  as 
an  artist  which  have  prevented  his  fame 
from  being  fully  accepted  outside  his  na- 
tive country.  Of  those  defects  we  must 
speak  presently;  but  first  let  us  look  at 
his  achievement. 

The  day  of  Turner's  birth  was  the  23rd 
of  April  —  St.  George's  Day,  as  it  delights 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  remember  —  in  1775;  and 
a  date  more  propitious  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  genius  who  should  choose 
landscape  painting  for  his  vehicle  could 
hardly  have  been  chosen.  Artificial  land- 
scape, which  had  begun  with  the  back- 
grounds of  the  Italian  pre-Raphaelites  and 
had  arrived  at  its  zenith  in  Claude,  had 
said  its  say,  and,  after  a  short  afterglow 
in  the  English  work  of  Richard  Wilson, 
had  sunk  to  its  death.  The  name  of 
Claude  was  a  power,  and  men  enough 
were  employed  in  making  pasticcios  after 
him  ;  but  there  was  no  vital  art  based  on 
the  principles  he  followed.  In  the  year 
1800,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  landscape 
painting  was  extinct  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  fire  which  had  burned  so 
long  had  been  allowed  to  die  out,  and 
nothing  was  left  but  to  rekindle  it  on  a 
new  hearth  and  with  new  fuel.  And  con- 
ditions to  allow  of  this  had  long  been  pre- 
paring in  England.  For  years  a  body  of 
modest,  half-conscious  artists  had  been 
employed,  not  on  landscapes  as  art,  but 
on  topographical  drawings,  which  were 
hung  in  country  houses  and  reproduced 
in  county  histories.  And  these  men  had 
devised  a  vehicle  exactly  suited  to  what 
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they  had  to  say.  They  worked  with  a 
lead'pencil  or  a  pen,  and  two  or  three  sim- 
ple colors  —  Prussian  blue,  Indian  ink, 
and  gamboge  —  which  they  spread  with 
water,  in  broad,  simple  tints.  The  works 
thas  produced  were  called  washed  draw- 
ings.  Their  commencement  with  pencil 
or  pen  required  a  corresponding  attention 
to  detail  in  the  artist,  while  the  mode  of 
their  completion  exercised  and  tested  his 
power  to  give  coherence  to  his  work.  In 
most  cases  they  included  both  landscape 
proper  and  architecture.  The  first  was 
good  practice  in  breadth,  the  second  in 
precision.  And  as  they  were  mostly  com- 
missions from  those  with  whom  art  merits 
held  a  subordinate  place,  they  required 
continual  and  painful  reference  to  fact.  It 
was  the  story  of  Antseus  over  again. 
Landscape  had  exhausted  its  force  in  its 
long  stay  in  the  rarefied  air  into  which  it 
had  been  raised  by  Claude,  and  the  foun- 
dations for  a  new  vitality  had  to  be  laid. 
This  was  done  by  the  sojourn  among  the 
humbler  facts  of  nature  of  the  crowd  of 
forgotten  draughtsmen,  to  whom  Turner 
and  Girtin  were  the  heirs.  The  collec- 
tions at  South  Kensington  and  the  cases 
of  the  British  Museum  show  how  many 
these  were.  The  demand  for  illustrative 
pictures  of  the  face  of  England  was  great 
a  century  ago,  and  it  had  to  be  supplied 
without  help  from  science.  Antiquaries 
and  county  historians  swarmed.  Their 
folios  and  quartos  were  published  by  sub- 
scription, and  the  subscribers  liked  to  find 
engravings  of  their  country  houses,  dedi- 
cated to  themselves,  when  they  turned 
over  the  pages.  So  great,  in  fact,  does 
activity  in  this  branch  of  art  seem  to  have 
been,  that  a  certain,  though  modest,  in- 
come was  at  the  command  of  every  man 
with  any  pretension  to  talent,  who  cared 
to  devote  himself  to  it.  He  would  begin, 
as  Turner  did,  with  putting  backgrounds 
to  architects'  perspectives,  and  if  he  had 
genius,  he  might  in  the  end  produce  mon- 
umental works  without  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  *' washed  drawing.'*  Turner 
was  by  no  means  precocious.  Such  sto- 
ries as  are  told  of  the  boyhoods  of  Law- 
rence, Laodseer,  and  Millais,  cannot  be 
told  of  his.  The  characteristics  of  his 
early  work  are  suggestive  of  patience,  and 
other  sterling  qualities,  rather  than  of  a 
brilliant  genius.  During  their  joint  lives 
he  was  left  far  behind  by  Girtin;  and  if  a 
comparison  made  in  the  year  of  the  lat- 
ter's  death,  when  he  was  twenty-seven* 

*  Girtin* s  gravestone  in  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
jnves  his  age  as  27,  his  death  occurring  on  November 
9tb,  1803.    But  his  birth  is  always  said  to  have  taken 
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and  Turner  twenty-five,  might  be  taken 
as  a  promise  of  how  they  would  stand 
towards  each  other  twenty  years  later, 
then  Turner  was  telling  the  bare  troth 
when  he  set  himself  below  Tom  Girtin. 

As  an  artist,  Turner  may  be  said  to 
have  blossomed  in  1800.    Up  to  that  time 
he  had  been  making  acquaintance  with  bis 
tools,  and  training  his  hand  to  their  ase. 
He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua's  for  a 
time,  and  had  acquired  enough  facility  in 
the  use  of  oil  to  paint  his  own  portrait, 
and  he  had  been  steadily  drawing  English 
landscapes  and  English  architecture,  and 
doing  it  with  a  care  in  which   much   re- 
straint of  hand  and  fancy  is  traceable. 
Suddenly,  in  1800  he  seems  to  have  lifted 
his  eyes  from  his  paper  and  fixed  them 
finally  on  the  shifting  beauty  of  the  world. 
Up  to  this   time  his  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  balance  and  truth  of  his  re- 
sults, but  from   henceforth   he  seems  to 
live  in  the  nature  at  which  he  gazes.     In 
the  process  of  digestion  and  selection  he 
is  now,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  gov- 
erned by  a  notion  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  all  great  painters  before  him. 
He  selects,  rejects,  and  simplifies^  as  every 
painter  must,  but  he  does  it  00  a  principle 
that  was  new  to  art.     He  does  it,  not 
to  enhance  the  unity  of  his  picture,  but 
to  increase  its  comprehensiveness.     His 
method  is,  not  to  remember  the  material 
limits  of  his  instrument,  and  so  to  bring 
nature  within   its  easy  reach,  but  so  to 
stretch  and  expand  the  powers  of  paint  as 
to  give  hints,  at  least,  of  beauties  which 
had  never  been  put  on  canvas  or  paper 
before.    When  he  sets  up  his  easel  before 
Kilchurn  Castle,  for  instance,  he  sets  his 
mind  to  work,  not  to  select  from  the  scene 
before   him   those  characteristics   which 
tend    towards  a   single  impression,  but 
rather  to  introduce  foreign  elements;  to 
take  features  from  a  distance,  to  bring  in 
forms  which  had  caught  his  fancy  the  day 
before,  or  the  day  before  that.     In  short, 
his  **  Kilchurn  "  is  not  an  impression  from 
the  scene,  in  which  some  one  effect  is 
forced  to  its  highest  power  by  selection 
and  simplification,  but  a  short  epitome  of 
the  Highlands,  into  which  genius  has  pot 
as  much  of  its  encyclopaedic  knowledge  as 
the  space  would  hold. 

Here  we  have  the  principle  which  Tur- 
ner followed  for  thirty  years  of  his 'life. 
It  is  one  upon  which  none  but  a  pheoone* 
nal  mind  could  work  with  success.  It 
requires  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  a  limitless 

place  on  Pebnury  tSth,  1773,  which  would  make  hia 
29  vtars  and  9  months  old  when  he  died. 
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memory,  and  a  seosibility  so  deep  as  to 
be  dangerous  to  its  owner.  All  these  it 
found  in  Turner ;  and  it  found,  besides,  a 
material  environment  which  allowed  a  long 
life  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  its  illustra- 
tion. All  these  conditions  came  together 
to  give  to  the  man  who  enjoyed  them  a 
position  apart  from  all  other  painters,  and 
to  earn  for  him  the  quasi  worship  he  en- 
joys in  his  native  country.  But  we  cannot 
blind  ourselves  to  the  facts  that  it  finds 
but  a  slight  echo  in  the  Latin  mind,  and 
that  this  worship  comes  mainly  from  those 
whose  artistic  training  has  been  consid- 
erable rather  than  severe.  The  cause  of 
this  will  be  discussed  in  a  moment. 

To  put  Turner's  achievements,  then,  as 
shortly  as  I  can,  it  was,  I  think,  the  gift 
to  civilization  of  a  new  world  to  master. 
He  opened  the  gates  and  explored  what 
was  beyond  them,  but  he  did  not  finally 
conquer,  organize,  and  administer.  He  led 
the  way  from  the  grey  fields,  the  solemn 
seas  and  woods,  of  the  old  art  to  the  jew* 
elled  color,  the  teeming  distances,  and 
palpitating  sunshine  of  the  new,  but  he  left 
the  conquest  to  be  completed  in  a  future 
which  may  never  come. 

The  limits  of  landscape  before  Turner 
have  been  set  before  the  world  once  and 
for  all  by  the  most  eloquent  pen  of  our 
century.  With  knowledge  and  sympathy 
scarcely  less  than  his  hero's,  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  explained  how  narrow,  objectively, 
was  the  work  of  the  old  painters,  while 
every  roll  of  Turner's  brush  is  pregnant 
with  the  realities  of  things.  He  has  had 
oo  difficulty  in  convincing  the  English 
world,  at  least,  that  Turner  found  a  great 
art  hide-bound,  and  set  it  free ;  that  to  his 
pictures  he  brought  a  minute  knowledge 
of  nature,  and  a  delicate  sensibility  to  her 
subtlest  moods,  which  had  never  before 
found  expression  in  art ;  that  no  eye  so 
keen,  no  sympathy  so  wide,  no  brain  so 
retentive  as  his  had  ever  yet  left  their 
records  in  paint.  None  of  this  can  be 
gainsaid,  and  it  affords  such  justification 
as  there  can  be  for  heroic  assertions  like 
these:  "J.  M.  W.  Turner  is  the  only  man 
who  has  ever  given  an  entire  transcript 
of  the  whole  system  of  nature,  and  is,  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  only  perfect  land- 
scape painter  the  world  has  ever  seen," 
and  "  We  have  had  living  with  us,  and 
painting  for  us,  the  greatest  painter  of  all 
time,  a  man  with  whose  supremacy  of 
power  no  intellect  of  past  ages  can  be  put 
into  comparison  for  a  moment.'*  And 
again :  **  Glorious  in  conception,  unfath- 
omable in  knowledge,  solitary  in  power, 
with  the  elements  waiting  upon  his  will, 
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and  the  night  and  morning  obedient  to 
his  call,  sent  as  a  prophet  of  God  to  reveal 
to  men  the  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
standing  like  the  great  Angel  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  with  a 
rainbow  upon  his  head,  and  with  the  sun 
and  stars  given  into  his  hand."  In  his 
single  activity.  Turner  did,  in  fact,  explore 
the  whole  width  of  the  field  open  to  the 
landscape-painter,  but  he  also  gave  an 
instance  of  the  danger  which  waits  upon 
genius,  and  showed  how  easy  it  is  to  for- 
get the  first  law  for  the  artist:  that,  as  he 
is  dependent  upon  material,  he  should  be 
patient  with  its  incapacities. 

So  far  we  have  endeavored  to  suggest 
the  world,  for  it  was  no  less,  embraced 
by  Turner  within  the  scope  of  his  mind, 
and  the  power  of  his  sensibility.  It  re- 
mains to  notice  those  defects  in  his  art 
which  are  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  affect 
profoundly  his  fame.  So  far  as  such 
things  may  be  traced  at  all,  these  short- 
comings may  be  ascribed  to  the  solitari- 
ness and  want  of  trust  in  humanity  which 
came  to  him  with  the  narrowness  of  his 
father.  In  all  that  he  took  from  nature 
alone,  Turner  is  great.  It  is  only  when 
he  comes  to  add  man  to  it,  to  clothe  his 
knowledge  in  the  old  elaborate  human 
language  of  art,  that  he  fails.  Let  me 
quote  a  page  from  Fromentin,  in  which 
that  most  vivid  of  critics  describes  the 
art  of  a  man  whose  range  was  insignifi- 
cant, indeed,  beside  Turner's.  It  will 
give  a  better  idea  than  I  can  hope  to  con- 
vey of  what  we  miss  even  in  the  best 
things  of  the  English  painter:  — 

II  y  a  dans  Ruysdael  un  bomme  qui  pense, 
et  dans  chacun  de  ses  ouvrages  one  conception. 
Aussi  savant  dans  son  genre  que  le  plus  savant 
de  ses  conipatriotes,  aussi  naturellement  dou^, 
plus  refiechi,  et  plus  ^mu,  mieux  qu'aucun 
autre,  il  ajoute  k  ses  dons  un  ^quiiibre  qui  fait 
Puniii  de  Cctuvre  et  la  perfection  des  ceuvres, 
Vous  apercevez  dans,  ses  tableaux  comme  un 
air  de  plenitude,  de  certitude,  de  paix  pro- 
fonde,  qui  est  le  caractire  distinctif  de  sa  per- 
sonne,  et  qui  prouve  que  Taccord  n*a  pas  un 
seul  moment  cess6  de  r^gner  entre  ses  belles 
facult^s  natives,  sa  grande  exp>erience,  sa  sensi- 
bility toujours  vive,  sa  reflexion  toujours  pre- 
sente. 

Ruysdael  peint  comme  il  pense,  sainement, 
fortement,  largemenU  La  quality  extdrieure 
du  travail  indique  assez  bien  Tallure  ordinaire 
de  son  esprit.  H  V  a  dans  cette  peinture  sobre, 
soucieuse,  un  peu  n^re,  je  ne  sais quelle  hauteur 
attristee  qui  s'annonce  de  loin  et  de  pres,  vous 
captive  par  un  charme  de  simplicity  naturelle, 
et  de  noble  familiarity  tout-ifait  k  lui ;  une 
toile  de  Ruysdael  est  un  tout  oil  Ton  sent  une 
ordonnance,  une  vue  d^ensemble^  une  invention 
maUresse;  la  valanti  de  peindre  une  fois  pour 
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toute  un  des  traits  de  son  pays^  peut-€tre  bien 
aussi  le  desir  de  fixer  le  souvenir  d*un  moment 
de  sa  vie.  Un  fonds  solide^  un  besoin  de  con- 
strutre  et  d  ^ organiser^  de  subordonfur  le  ditail  h 
des  ensembles^  la  couleur  h  des  effets^  Viniirit  des 
choses  au  plan  qu'elles  occupent;  une  parfaite 
connaissance  des  lois  naturelles  et  des  lois 
techniques;  avec  cela  un  certain  d^dain  pour 
rinutile,  le  trop  agr^able,  et  le  superflu,  un 
grand  goAt  avec  un  grand  sens,  une  main  fort 
calme^  avec  le  caur  qui  bat,  tel  est  \  peu  pris 
ce  qu'on  decouvre  ^  Tanalyse  dans  un  tableau 
de  Ruysdael. 

The  passages  ia    italics  describe  the 

?[ualities  which  seem  to  me  to  be  absent 
rom  TufDer^s  work.  His  most  famous, 
and  in  some  respects  his  best  pictures, 
remind  one  that  qui  trop  embrasse,  mal 
itreint.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  art 
that  in  scarcely  an  instance  does  he  con- 
centrate bis  subject  in  the  middle  of  his 
canvas.  His  aim  is  to  comprise,  and  In 
following  it  he  continually  loses  sight  of 
those  modest  virtues  which  are  necessary 
to  the  perennial  fame  of  a  work  of  art. 
Technically,  of  course,  he  was  a  much 
better  worker  in  water-color  than  in  oil. 
His  sympathies  were  really  given  to  the 
lighter  medium,  which  he  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  created.  Whatever  he  is 
about,  he  never  seems  to  forget  its  future, 
or  its  true  capacities.  From  the  collec- 
tion now  at  Burlington  House  a  certain 
number  of  drawings  could  be  chosen  which 
would  put  him  on  a  higher  pinnacle,  as  an 
artist  pure  and  simple,  than  any  of  his 
pictures,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions. 
But  they  would  not,  I  think,  be  those  on 
which  many  have  fastened  for  special 
praise.  Such  drawings  as  Mr.  Ruskin*s 
••Splugen,"  Mr.  Brocklebank's  "Con- 
stance,*' Mr.  Hawksworth's  "  Chain  Bridge 
over  the  Tees,*'  come  nearer  than  any 
other  man  has  come  to  painting  what  is, 
in  truth,  unpaintable.  But,  after  all,  even 
from  the  imitative  standpoint,  they  sug- 
gest their  shortcomings  more  strongly 
than  their  sufficiency,  while  they  have  lit- 
tle of  the  profound  peace  and  coherence 
of  art.  As  pictures,  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  left  far  behind,  not  only  by  **  Rivaulx 
Abbey,*'  but  by  such  a  modest  thing  as 
*»  The  Lonely  Dell  in  Wharfedale."  The 
space  assigned  to  me  here  will  not  allow 
of  the  full  discussion  of  all  the  points 
thus  raised,  and  1  must  be  content  to  con- 
clude this  paper  with  stating  shortly  why 
I  think  the  fame  of  Turner  has  seen  its 
best  days  in  this  country,  and  is  never 
likely  to  be  fully  acquiesced  in  abroad. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  little  intrinsic 
sympathy  with  a  work  of  art/^r  j*^.  This 
is  shown  not  only  by  his  carelessness  as 


to  method,  and  bis  readiness  to  pat  his 
brush  to  tasks  it  could  not  fully  master, 
but  by  such  practical  matters  as  allowing 
his  pictures  to  hang  for  years  in  the  damp, 
and  even  by  such  an  apparently  trivial 
thing  as  his  readiness  to  crumple  up  a 
drawing  in  his  pocket.  The  indifference 
as  to  method  into  which  this  led  him  may 
be  seen  in  many  of  the  finest  of  his  pic- 
tures in  Trafalgar  Square,  where  oil  is 
often  mixed  with  water-color,  and,  at  least 
in  one  instance,  an  accessory  is  cut  out 
with  scissors  from  a  piece  of  colored  paper 
and  stuck  on  to  the  surface  of  the  canvas. 
Secondly,  his  imagination  had  little  of 
that  imperious  desire  to  organize  which  is 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  creator.  Mr. 
Ruskin  himself  allows  that  some  Turners, 
'*  The  Bay  of  Baiae  **  among  them,  contain 
material  for  six  pictures,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  scarcely  one  among  them  is 
the  expression  of  one  thought,  the  monu- 
ment of  a  single  moment.  Turner  has 
been  called  the  Shakespeare  of  landscape, 
but  in  his  ofiiz/r^ there  is  no  "Othello."  In 
all  he  did  there  are  passages  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  truth ;  but  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  who  has  won  such  fame  as  his, 
was  he  blind  to  the  expressive  power  of 
form.  Walter  .  Armstrong. 
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BY  AN  OLD  PUPIU 

The  crowd  which  gathered  round  the 
open  grave  in  the  Abbey  on  April  the  sec- 
ond was  not  nearly  so  large  as  that  which 
attended  the  funeral  of  l^x.  Trench's  suc- 
cessor, Arthur  Stanley,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  July,  i88l.  Yet  the  pathos  was  felt 
probably  by  all  who  were  present  on  both 
occasions  to  be  at  least  as  deep  and 
strong.  Stanley  had  been  dean  for  seven- 
teen  years,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  bis 
work,  walking  feebly  from  the  Abbey  pul- 
pit into  his  house,  and  lying  down  straight- 
way upon  the  bed  from  which  he  did  not 
rise  again.  Trench  was  dean  not  half  so 
long,  and  then  left  England  for  twenty 
years.  Except  by  his  readers,  and  by 
those  who  took  interest  in  watching  the 
affairs  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  was  almost 
forgotten.  He  was  a  far  deeper  theologian 
than  Stanley,  and  a  more  exact  scholar; 
but  he  was  shy  and  retiring,  instead  of 
eager  for  the  fray  of  religious  controversy, 
and  he  was  forced  against  bis  will  to  be 
one  of  the  leaders  of  a  forlorn  hope.  And 
yet,  when  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the 
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Dtoeteentb  ceotnry  comes  to  be  writteo» 
his  mooaroeat  will  find  a  high  place  as 
that  of  a  brave,  noble,  deeply  revered  mao. 
We  felt  that  do  happier  choice  of  a  hymo 
coald  have  been  made  than  that  which  was 
saog  at  the  ead  of  the  f aoeral  service  ^- 

Now  the  laborer's  task  is  o*er ; 
Now  the  battle  day  is  past 

lostead  of  reviewing  the  history  of  bis 
long  life,  I  purpose,  in  the  present  short 
tribute  to  his  memory,  to  set  down  a  few 
reminiscences  of  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  it.  I  came  to  know  him  per- 
sonally about  two-and-thirty  years  ago, 
and  the  love  and  honor  with  which  he  at 
once  inspired  me  have  caused  me  to  read 
his  writings  and  to  watch  his  doings  with 
interest  ever  since.  And  first  I  will  say 
that  he  was  the  best  teacher  I  ever  knew. 
He  was  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  in  King's  College,  London,  and 
no  one  who  heard  a  single  lecture  of  his 
will  ever  forget  it —  the  sight  of  his  large, 
heavy  form  and  massive  head,  or  the  tones 
of  his  earnest,  solemn  voice.  Those  who 
only  heard  him  as  a  preacher  will  hardly 
form  a  satisfactory  judgment.  A  sentence 
or  two  quietly  uttered,  then  —  as  the 
speaker  grew  eager  and  impressed  with 
the  mighty  importance  of  bis  theme  — 
words  hurried  into  one  great  indistinct 
utterance,  the  sound  of  which  could  be 
heard  in  the  largest  buildings,  but  the 
words  themselves  not  twenty  yards  from 
him ;  such  was  Archbishop  Trench  as  a 
preacher.  But  at  the  lecturer's  desk  it 
was  as  different  as  could  be.  First,  be 
was  felt  to  be  in  the  closest  sympathy  with 
his  pupils,  as  eager  to  teach  them  as  they 
were  to  be  taught.  He  used  carefully  to 
make  up  each  sentence  and  say  it  to  him- 
self silently  with  his  lips  —  1  have  watched 
him  often — before  uttering  it.  Conse- 
quently you  were  never  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  he  meant,  nor  obliged  to  put  it  into 
shape ;  he  had  done  that  for  you.  Noth- 
ing remained  for  you  but  to  take  his  idea 
exactly  as  he  presented  it  and  put  it  down 
in  the  note-book.  When  the  lecture  was 
over  you  felt  that  you  had  got  a  large 
addition  to  your  store  of  Biblical  knowl- 
edge. A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is 
furnished  to  me  in  the  fact  that  I  find  in 
my  note-books,  almost  word  for  word, 
whole  passages  which  appear  in  his  **  Stud- 
ies of  the  New  Testament,"  published 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  college. 

And  the  material  itself?  In  the  first 
place,  Trench  was  deeply  read  in  the  Fa- 
thers ;  probably  he  knew  Augustine  better 
than  any  man  of  his  time.    We  therefore 


got  much  of  him,  and  also  of  Cbrysostom. 
But  he  was  also  thoroughly  imbued  with 
German  theology,  a  taste  he  probably  got 
from  Julius  Hare.  Clark's  Foreign  Theo- 
logical Library  has  now  made  such  writers 
as  Olshauseo  familiar  to  English  readers. 
Not  until  the  English  translations  of  that 
writer  and  of  Bengel  were  published  was 
it  seen  how  Trench  had  drawn  from  those 
authors,  reconstructing  the  ideas  and 
throwing  all  sorts  of  side  lights  upon  them 
from  patristic  sources. 

There  were,  however,  two  men  who,  be- 
yond all  others,  influenced  Trench's  mind. 
One  saw  signs  of  it  in  his  manner  and 
voice,  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  They 
were  Maurice  and  Samuel  Wilberforce. 
With  the  former  he  was  intimate  in  his 
undergraduate  days ;  be  was  ordained  as 
curate  to  the  latter.  The  two  mentors 
were  indeed  in  those  days  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cord, though  they  differed  widely  enough 
on  some  points  afterwards.  Wilber- 
force's  early  sermons  were  greatly  inspired 
by  Maurice's  **  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  and 
he  was  frequently  a  listener  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Chapel  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  Mau- 
rice's last  days.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  influence  of  the  latter  remained 
strong  upon  Trench,  who  became  his  col- 
league at  King's  College,  and  accepted  his 
invitation  to  join  him  when  he  founded 
Queen's  College  in  Harley  Street.  Pres- 
ently came  the  divergence  between  the 
two  chiefs.  Maurice,  repelled  in  the  first 
instance  by  Dr.  Pusey's  tract  on  baptism, 
fell  back  from  the  High  Church  move- 
ment, while  Wilberforce,  led  on  by  his  two 
brothers  and  by  others,  advanced  to  the 
post  of  chief  of  the  party.  At  one  time  he 
was  almost  omnipotent  in  the  House  of 
Bishops;  even  those  who  differed  from 
him,  like  the  two  Sumners  and  Thtrlwall, 
yielded  themselves  to  his  marvellous  influ- 
ence. It  was  Tait  who,  entering  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation  in  an  appar- 
ently hopeless  minority,  gradually  broke 
the  spell  and  became  far  more  powerful. 
Trench  had  become  Wilberforce's  exam- 
ining chaplain  when  the  latter  was  made 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  as  he  naturally 
remained  in  intimate  and  affectionate 
friendship  with  him,  the  tie  with  Maurice 
was  of  necessity  somewhat  loosened.  Yet 
it  is  remarkable  how  strongly  the  old 
influence  revived.  To  take  only  one  in- 
stance —  in  Trench's  "  Westminster  Ab- 
bey Sermons,"  preached  at  a  time  when 
controversy  was  running  high  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  the  sermon 
on  the  Lamb  of  God  follows  closely  the 
line    taken    in    Maurice's    **  Theological 
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Essays,'*  ID  setting  aside  the  notioo  of  the 
penal  character  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and 
placing  all  the  satisfaction  in  the  loving 
obedience  and  self-sacrifice. 

We  may  say  here  that  Trenches  influ- 
ence reacted  on  Bishop  Wiiberforce.  The 
bishop,  in  his  most  High  Church  days, 
never  cast  away  his  Lutheran  views  of 
justification  ;  the  Protestantism  of  Trench 
was  powerful,  because  founded  on  the 
deepest  conviction,  and  he  always  made  it 
felt. 

As  a  preacher,  we  have  said,  he  was 
not  great.  He  was  defective  for  the  rea- 
son stated.  But  as  a  writer  of  sermons 
he  stands  probably  in  the  front  rank.  It 
is  not  easy  to  judge  of  a  man's  published 
works  when  one  knows  the  man  himself, 
and  possibly  the  sense  of  Dr.  Trench's 
personal  goodness,  which  is  never  absent 
when  reading  him,  may  prejudice  roe. 
But  I  regard  his  two  volumes,  **West* 
minster  Abbey  Sermons  "  and  "  Sermons 
preached  in  Dublin,"  as  the  very  model  of 
what  such  compositions  ought  to  be, — 
refined  and  pure  in  diction,  but  not  so 
polished  as  to  take  all  the  force  out  of 
them,  full  of  thought  and  suggestion,  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that  the  hearer  fol- 
lows without  difficulty,  and  takes  in  the 
points  as  they  are  unrolled  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  whole  pervaded  by  an  ear- 
nestness and  reality  sure  to  impress.  Pa- 
tristic, no  doubt,  with  here  and  there  a  bit 
of  mediaeval  fancy  such  as  sober  taste 
might  lead  us  to  avoid,  but  by  no  means 
marked  by  allegorical  and  far-fetched  in- 
terpretations. Trench  had  too  much  com- 
mon sense,  and  also  too  much  religious 
earnestness,  to  be  drawn  aside  after  orna- 
ments of  tinsel. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  poet,  if  I  am 
DOt  mistaken,  under  the  editorship  of 
Maurice.  The  latter  in  1S40  undertook 
the  editorship  of  the  Educational  Mag- 
azine^ and  some  of  the  *^  Poems  from 
Eastern  Sources"  appeared  in  the  first 
number.  His  poetry  is  extremely  pleas- 
ing, and  will  probable  hold  its  place  in  our 
anthology.  To  begin  with,  is  it  not  a 
merit  which  in  these  days  should  place  a 
poet  on  a  high  pinnacle  that  he  is  actu- 
ally intelligible  ?  One  would  almost  iioag- 
ine  from  a  study  of  the  superior  criticism 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  was  a 
drawback  to  the  greatness  of  Milton  and 
Pope  and  Cowper,  that  after  you  have 
read  them  you  actually  understand  what 
they  mean.  Of  course  such  a  Quality  may 
be  the  result  of  poverty  of  ideas;  they 
are  naked,  therefore  you  see  them.  But 
assuredly  anintelligibility  does  not  prove 


the  converse,  though  we  are  ofteo 
quested  to  think  so.  Trench  was  always 
a  passionate  admirer  of  Wordsworth,  but 
his  verse  is  not  largely  inspired  by  that 
admiration.  For  he  was  naore  of  a  reader 
than  the  Lake  poet ;  bis  omnivoroos  and 
unceasing  studies  furnished  much  of  his 
subject  matter ;  and  though  his  apprecia- 
tion of  natural  scenery  was  strong,  his 
attachment  to  human  life  and  activity  was 
stronger.  The  earnest  Biblical  student 
wais  keenly  alive  to  current  events,  as  bis 
poems  on  the  Indian  struggles  and  the 
Russian  war  bear  witness.  It  is  well 
known  that  early  in  life  he  formed  a 
scheme  with  Sterling,  Kemble,  and  others, 
to  go  to  Spain,  and  fight  for  its  eroaodpa- 
tion  from  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh.  It  was  as  wild  as  Wordsworth's 
passion  for  the  French  Revolution,  and  as 
generous  in  intention.  One  is  not  sur- 
prised to  find  him  eager  on  behalf  of  the 
Poles,  and  fierce  against  the  emperor 
Nicholas.  In  fact  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  should  be  emphatically  dwelt 
upon,  this  sympathy  with  the  active,  busy 
world,  while  all  through  life  he  loved  his 
library  so  intensely. 

Three  elements  there  were  which  made 
him  a  true  poet,  fulness  of  thought,  ear- 
nestness of  sympathy,  beauty  of  expres- 
sion. His  sonnets,  which  are  many  in 
number,  will  rank  high,  but  there  is  an  ex- 
quisite charm  about  his  narrative  pieces, 
such  as  *^  Honor  Neale,"  which  almost 
deserves  a  place  beside  ^  Enoch  Arden  " 
itself,  so  fine  is  it  in  diction,  so  full  of 
tenderness.  In  truth  the  two  authors  are 
not  unlike  each  other  in  that  they  possess, 
with  all  their  gentleness,  such  strength. 
One  of  the  biographies  of  the  late  arch- 
bishop has  mentioned  his  **grimness"  of 
manner.  The  expression  was  not  untrue, 
though  even  those  who  only  saw  him  at  a 
distance  were  able  to  discern  a  loving 
heart  beneath.  But  it  was  a  terrible  thioj; 
to  see  him  angry.  I  can  remember  two 
unfortunate  men  at  different  times  break- 
ing down  in  Greek  Testament,  and  being 
pulverised  by  him.  I  believe  they  woom 
rather  have  been  in  a  railway  acddent 
than  ran  the  risk  even  of  another  flash  of 
his  eyes. 

Probably  he  was  always  of  a  sad  ten- 
perament  constitutionally.  Ac  least  bis 
face  when  in  repose  indicated  as  much, 
and  so  do  his  poems,  taken  as  a  whole. 
But  he  had  a  keen  enough  sense  of  foa. 
He  was  a  great  novel-reader,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  of  his  bmu  mats  on  rec- 
ord. One,  which  being  of  a  derrcal  cbar> 
acter  may  be  qooted  here,  comes  froa 
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Canoa  Caretoo.  Mr.  Cureton,  theo  rector 
of  St.  Margaret's,  was  to  preach  io  his 
regular  rotation  at  the  Abbey  on  a  certain 
saint's  day.  In  those  days  the  boys  of 
Westminster  School  used  to  attend  service 
oil  holy  days,  after  which  there  was  a 
holiday.  Mr.  Cureton  was  looking  over 
his  sermon  at  breakfast  time,  when  his 
son  accosted  him  with  much  anxiety  of 
manner.  **  Father,  is  yours  a  long  sermon 
to-day  ?  "  "  No,  Jemmy,  not  very."  "  But 
Aowlon^?  Please  tell  me.''  '*  Well,  about 
twenty  minutes,  I  should  say.  Jemmy. 
Why  are  you  so  anxious?"  "Because, 
father,  the  boys  say  they  will  thrash  me 
infernally  if  you  are  more  than  half  an 
hour!'*  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
Cureton  met  the  dean  and  told  him. 
••Dear,  dear,"  responded  Trench,  with 
bis  usual  sad,  far-ofi  look,  ''what  a  pity 
Wordsworth  has  no  sons  in  the  school!" 
Old  worshippers  at  the  Abbey  will  remem- 
ber how  merciless  good  Canon  Words- 
worth was.  We  never  got  off  under  an 
hour,  sometimes  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  years  which  he  spent  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  were  years  of  labor,  of 
anxiety,  but  not  of  unhappiness.  He 
knew  when  he  accepted  the  Irish  primacy 
that  the  storm  was  impending.  His  mel- 
ancholy and  shyness  might  have  marked 
him  off  as  one'of  the  most  unfit  men  in 
the  world  for  such  a  crisis,  but  he  aston- 
ished his  friends  by  his  courage,  his  calm* 
ness,  and  wisdom.  He  did  his  best  to 
parry  the  blow,  but  when  it  fell  he  reso- 
lutely set  to  work  to  preserve  the  ancient 
historic  traditions  of  his  Church,  to  see 
that  it  remained  identical  in  doctrine  and 
discipline  with  the  Church  of  Jeremy  Tay* 
lor,  of  Ussher,  of  Mant.  And  all  agree 
that  he  succeeded ;  friends  and  foes  hon- 
ored him  for  his  steadfastness  and  moder- 
ation, and  probably  the  Irish  Church  owes 
more  to  him  than  to  any  roan  of  his  time. 
At  length  his  health  failed.  He  felt  that 
there  was  no  more  work  left  for  him  to  do 
in  Ireland,  and  he  returned  to  England, 
to  the  scenes  connected  with  so  many 
happy  years,  having  realized  what  he  so 
often  expressed  in  his  poetry,  that  sorrow 
and  anxiety  are  amongst  God's  greatest 
purifiers.  So  long  as  he  was  able,  he  loved 
best  to  be  in  the  Abbey  and  the  precincts, 
to  stroll  in  the  cloisters,  to  be  in  the  choir 
at  prayers.  And  ever  there  was  upon  his 
face  a  sweet  and  patient  gentleness.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  talking  brightly 
and  happily  at  the  door  of  his  publishers. 
•*  What  an  affectionate  face  the  old  arch- 
bishop has  1 "  I  said  to  the  head  of  the  firm 
afterwards.    ••  All  the  years  that  we  have  | 


published  for  him,'*  was  the  answer,  "he 
has  always  been  the  same,  and  we  have 
had  nothing  but  consideration  from  him." 
It  was  wise  and  thoughtful  of  Dean 
Bradley  to  choose  the  centre  of  the  nave 
for  his  grave.  Thirty  years  ago  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  utilize  this  nave  for  reli* 
gious  purposes.  Sight-seers  strolled  about 
in  it,  and  gaped  admiringly  at  ugly  monu- 
ments, and  that  was  all.  It  was  Dean 
Trench  who  resolved  to  use  the  great 
space  for  worship,  and  in  the  end  of  1857 
the  experiment  was  tried.  The  vast 
crowds  that  fiock  thither  show  that  the 
experiment  succeeded,  and  the  example 
thus  set  has  since  been  followed  in  most 
of  the  cathedrals  in  England.  Let  those 
crowds,  as  Sunday  after  Sunday  they 
tread  the  stone  that  covers  him,  be  his 
monument. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  recent  perusal  of  M.  de  Saint- 
SacSos's  charming  volume,  "  Harmonie  et 
M^lodie,"  in  which  learning  and  lucidity 
are  admirably  combined,  and  of  Miss 
Fay's  vivacious  chapters  on  *•  Music-study 
in  Germany,"  to  the  English  edition  of 
which  the  most  genial  and  learned  of  all 
our  critics  has  affixed  his  imprimatur^ 
has  only  served  to  confirm  our  regret  that 
we  should  be  still  so  dependent  upon  for- 
eigners for  musical  literature,  descriptive 
and  critical.  Our  professed  critics,  with 
a  few  honorable  exceptions,  are  wanting 
either  in  the  general  education,  or  the 
lightness  of  touch,  which  would  enable 
them  to  discourse  attractively  upon  their 
art.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that 
these  remarks  are  in  no  wise  intended  to 
reflect  upon  the  general  condition  of  music 
in  England  at  the  present  day.  Our  up* 
per  classes  are  still  characterized  by  a 
desire  to  be  musical,  rather  than  by  a  love 
of  music;  but  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  witnessed  a  steady  progress 
towards  perfection  of  ensemble^  as  well  as 
a  sensible  improvement  in  musical  taste 
among  the  masses;  while,  during  the 
same  period,  the  achievements  of  our  fel- 
low-countrymen in  composition  have  been 
such  as  any  country,  except  Germany, 
might  be  proud  of.  This  advance  in  the 
creative  and  reproductive  branches  of 
music  only  accentuates  the  dearth  of  lit- 
erary talent  amongst  musicians.  Critics, 
and  especially  authors  of  analytical  pro- 
grammes, with  the  best  intentions,  are 
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seldom  able  to  temper  techoicalities  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  intelligent  ama- 
teur for  whom  such  aids  are  primarily  in- 
tended, and  express  themselves  at  times 
in  sQch  a  medley  of  technical  jargon  and 
florid  bombast,  as  to  repel  rather  than 
assist  the  reader.  We  read  of  a  Lett' 
Motiv  being  **  infected  by  its  jubilant  sur- 
roundings;" of  melodies  which  **must 
stand  or  fall  by  their  own  inherent  merit, 
without  any  extraneous  props ; "  voices 
"initiate  a  section  which  is  premonitorv 
to  the  introduction  of  a  dramatic  detail ;" 
a  climax  is  "  tapered  down," —  in  a  word, 
where  the  analyst  is  not  dry  or  leathery, 
as  Schumann  would  have  said,  he  is  often 
ridiculous.  In  what  welcome  contrast 
with  the  foregoing  crudities  is  a  passage 
like  the  following!  The  writer  has  been 
describing  Beethoven's  method  of  com- 
position in  connection  with  the  third 
*' Leonora"  overture,  and  remarks:  *Mn 
preserving  the  first  draft  of  his  composi- 
tion, Beethoven  has  admitted  us,  as  it 
were,  into  his  very  workroom.  All  who 
have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  may  be- 
hold him  there  engaged  in  the  actual  heat 
and  labor  of  composition  and  revision; 
here  pruning,  and  there  compressing;  re- 
jecting old  materials;  snatching  up  new 
ones;  erasing  ineffective  passages,  ex- 
tending and  enforcing  effective  ones; 
laying  in  here  a  brilliant  spot,  and  there 
a  trenchant  line;  elaborating,  altering, 
fusing  in  all  the  glowing  (ire  ot  his  genius, 
till  the  result  was  that  wonderful  work  of 
art,  of  which  the  world  may  well  be 
proud."  We  sincerely  trust  that  official 
labors  will  not  long  delay  the  publication, 
in  collected  and  enlarged  form,  of  those 
admirable  analyses  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies on  which  Sir  George  Grove  is 
reported  to  be  engaged.  In  these,  as  in 
all  the  analyses  by  his  hand,  fragments  of 
biography  are  so  happily  interwoven  with 
musical  illustrations,  and  narrative  alter- 
nates so  pleasantly  with  commentary,  that 
a  reader  wholly  unversed  in  the  subject 
can  yet  derive  pleasure  from  the  text, 
apart  from  its  literary  charm  and  fine  en- 
thusiasm. Indeed,  in  view  of  the  light 
so  often  shed  on  obscure  passages  by  a 
writer  bearing  such  a  name,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  pointing  out  what  a  brilliant 
exception  he  constitutes  to  the  liuus  a 
non  principle.  The  appearance  of  an 
article  on  music  in  one  of  our  leading 
reviews  or  magazines  is  of  the  rarest  oc- 
currence. It  is  some  time  since  Mr. 
Dannreuther  —  whose  name  reminds  us 
of  the  dependence  already  alluded  to  — 
has  contributed  a  paper  to  Macmillanj 


and  the  gossipy  papers  on  modern  com- 
posers and  singers  in  Temple  Bar  are 
hardly  deserving  of  serious  consideration. 
In  France,  on  the  other  band,  musical 
literature  is  not  confined  to  the  columns 
of  the  strictly  musical  journals  like  the 
Minestrels  but  finds  its  way  into  the  pages 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Afondes^  the  two 
December  numbers  of  which,  for  example, 
each  contain  interesting  papers,  t^e  first 
on  Schumann,  and  the  second  on  gipsy 
music. 

We  could  well  wish  that  amongst  the 
band  of  our  young  and  able  composers, 
whose  works  are  already  beginning  to 
command  the  irespect  and  admiration  of 
critical  foreign  audiences,  the  literary  ex- 
ample of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  and  Saint- 
SaSns  would  meet  with  emulation.  Dr. 
Stanford  has  given  proofs  that  he  can  ex- 
press himself  in  words  as  well  as  in  notes, 
with  the  fluency  inherent  in  his  race;  but 
his  essays  in  this  line  have  so  long  ceased, 
as  to  favor  the  supposition  that  he  holds 
the  literary  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
creative  side  of  music  A  recent  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Cowen  at  Manchester 
contained  some  excellent  criticisms  forci- 
bly expressed ;  and  Mr.  Corder's  articles 
in  the  Musical  Times  are  marked  by 
considerable  literary  capacity.  The  last- 
named  writer  also  has  a  decided  vein  of 
humor,  and  is  not  afraid  of  being  satirical 
or  amusing  on  occasion.  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
whose  varied  experiences  must  have  fur- 
nished him  with  ample  opportunities  for 
observation,  has  not  found  time,  or  felt 
the  inclination  to  record  them.  Apart 
from  these,  there  are  hardly  any  native 
musicians  of  note  who  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  raising  the  level 
of  musical  journalism.  M.  de  Saint-Saeos, 
in  the  volume  alluded  to,  inveighs  against 
the  mistaken  views  of  his  art  which  have 
been  spread  abroad  by  men  of  letters. 
But  he  has  shown  in  his  own  person  the 
most  effective  means  of  remedying  this 
evil,  by  taking  up  the  pen  and  combating 
on  their  own  ground  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  his  opponents,  avowed  or 
unavowed. 

There  is  another  department  of  musical 
literature  which  has  long  been  the  target 
of  well-merited  ridicule,  and  in  which  room 
for  improvement  has  existed  for  centuries, 
and  not  in  England  alone.  We  allude  to 
the  libretti  of  operas,  cantatas,  etc.  the 
habitual  badness  of  which  is  so  hack- 
neyed a  theme  as  to  call  for  no  remarks 
from  us.  There  are  many  of  our  minor 
poets  who,  we  believe,  would  gladly  un- 
dertake such  a  task;  and  even  if  ibey 
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failed  to  reach  a  very  exalted  strain,  would 
at  least  avoid  the  grotiesque  platitudes, 
false  rhymes,  and  bad  grammar  so  often 
observable  in  work  of  the  kind.  Why 
should  not  the  festival  committees  spe- 
cially commission  their  poets  as  well  as 
their  composers,  instead  of  allowing  the 
latter  to  fall  victims  to  the  first  hack  with 
whom  they  meet  ?  Even  failure  will  not 
teach  musicians  wisdom  in  the  matter ; 
with  misplaced  loyalty  they  continue  to 
imperil  the  success  of  their  works  by  the 
employment  of  these  incompetent  scribes. 
Iq  many  cases  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  pub- 
lisher who  is  responsible  for  this  blunder ; 
and  if  the  motive  be  one  of  economy,  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  mistaken  one.  Imagine 
what  an  advertisement  Mr.  Browning's 
name  would  be  on  the  cover,  say,  of  Dvo- 
rak's **  Spectre's  Bride,'*  to  say  nothing 
of  the  delight  afforded  to  singers  and 
hearers  by  the  substitution  of  a  real  poem 
for  so  many  lengths  of  flat  and  exasper- 
ating doggerel.  Why  should  not  Messrs. 
Novello  and  Ewer,  or  some  other  leading 
firm,  strike  out  for  themselves  a  new 
sphere  of  enterprise,  and  insist  upon  the 
literary,  as  well  as  the  musical  excellence 
of  their  publications  ?  Poets,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  make  large  incomes  out  of  their 
writings;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  their  demands  for  such  work  would 
be  very  exorbitant.  In  any  case,  the 
employment  of  a  cultivated  writer  whose 
name  might  be  writ  large  on  the  cover, 
instead  of  only  appearing  in  small  charac- 
ters on  the  title-page,  would  not  involve  a 
greater  increase  of  expense  than  the  in- 
creased circulation  would  compensate. 

But  the  depths  of  musico  literary  in- 
competence are  not  fathomed  until  we 
come  to  the  sphere  of  translations.  There 
are  few  things  so  hard  to  do  well  as  to 
translate,  and  there  is  no  kind  of  literary 
work  so  execrably  paid,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  so  execrably  executed.  How 
difficult  the  task  of  translation  is,  can  be 
appreciated  by  no  one  who  has  not  at- 
tempted it ;  but  the  time  and  trouble 
which,  on  occasion,  a  practised  hand  will 
devote  to  a  piece  of  work  of  this  kind 
argues  the  inexpediency  of  entrusting  it 
to  illiterate  hacks,  often  foreigners.  There 
is  a  charming  song  of  Rubinstein's,  the 
English  version  of  the  words  to  which  in 
our  standard  edition  runs  as  follows :  — 

When,  oh,  when  thy  tiny  feet  I  see, 
I  can  comprehend  not,  sweetest  maiden, 

How  so  much  beauty  they  can  be  bearing. 

When,  oh,  when  thy  little  hand  I  see, 
I  can  comprehend  not,  sweetest  maiden, 

How  to  give  such  wounds  they  can  be  sparing. 


There  is  more,  but  we  too  will  **  be  spar- 
ing," and  content  ourselves  with  another 
specimen,  taken  this  time  from  Pauer's 
otherwise  excellent  edition  of  Schubert's 
songs.  If  our  readers  will  turn  to  p.  102, 
they  will  observe  that  a  singer  unskilled 
in  the  German  tongue,  and  desirous  of 
making  acquaintance  with  that  fine  song 
entitled  **  Retrospect,"  will  be  obliged  to 
start  o£F  with  the  words,**  Through  broken 
boots."  Now,  seeing  that,  as  as  a  race, 
we  are  not  great  linguists,  and  that  ordi- 
nary singers,  amateur  or  professional,  will 
not  sing  in  a  foreign  tongue  if  they  can 
help  it,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  need  of 
translations  is  verv  real.  In  many  cases 
there  are  admirable  versions  available; 
but  the  drudges  employed  are  unhappily 
unaware  of  their  existence,  and  instead  of 
adapting  these  to  the  vocal  requirements 
of  the  situation,  or  adopting  them  whole- 
sale, they  hammer  out  renderings  of  the 
sort  quoted  above.  Take,  for  example, 
Berlioz's  **  Faust,"  the  French  words  to 
which  were  written  by  Berlioz  himself, 
whose  acquaintance  with  Goethe  was  de- 
rived from  the  translations  of  Gerard  de 
Nerval.  According  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing, the  proper  course  to  have  pursued  in 
framing  an  English  version  would  have 
been,  wherever  it  was  possible,  to  adopt 
or  adapt  the  words  of  the  numerous  admi- 
rable existing  translations  from  Anster  to 
Webb.  As  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity, 
we  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  found 
that  in  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
numbers  it  will  answer  perfectly.  As  it 
stands,  however,  the  singing  version, 
trebly  diluted  from  Goethe,  is  a  melan- 
choly monument  of  mistranslation,  full  of 
false  accents  and  rhymes,  yet,  like  other 
libretti^  unmurmuringly  adopted  by  musi- 
cians and  unassailed  by  musical  critics, 
who  seem  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
detect  flaws  in  work  of  this  description. 

But  the  improvement  in  all  the  depart- 
ments we  have  touched  on  —  criticism, 
libretti,  and  translations  —  will  have  to 
grow  out  of  the  increased  general  cultiva- 
tion of  musicians.  The  English  profes- 
sional artist  is,  on  his  own  showing,  a 
person  of  somewhat  limited  intellectual- 
ity ;  and  when  several  of  them  are  gath- 
ered together,  they  display  a  one-sidedness 
and  a  disposition  to  talk  **  shop  "  which  is, 
perhaps,  unequalled  by  the  members  of 
any  other  profession,  artistic  or  otherwise. 
Fortunately,  at  the  present  date  our  lead- 
ing composers  are  men  of  some  intellec- 
tual calibre,  and  they  have  it  in  their  power, 
by  their  own  work  as  well  as  by  the  choice 
of    competent    coUaborateurs,    to    break 
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through  the  evil  tradition  which  stamps 
the  literary  associations  of  so  much  En- 
glish music. 


From  The  Times,  A^U  99. 
TOBACCO-GROWING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Those  who  think  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  permission  to  grow  tobacco,  which 
is  now  obtainable  from  the  inland  reve- 
nue authorities,  will  find  some  useful  if 
not  very  encouraging  information  in  the 
article,  which  we  publish  to-day,  on  '*  To- 
bacco Culture  in  Holland  and  Belgium/' 
In  these  countries  the  growth  of  tobacco 
is  a  well-established  industry,  and  the 
conditions  of  success  are  as  well  under- 
stood as  those  which  determine  the  pro 
ductiveness  of  wheat  or  rye.  No  obstacles 
are  put  in  the  way  by  the  excise,  and,  as 
most  people  know  who  have  tried  to 
smoke  the  weed  as  offered  on  the  Conti- 
nent, the  popular  standard  of  excellence 
is  not  unreasonably  high.  These  are  con- 
siderable advantages,  and  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  tobacco  culture  is  really  a 
profitable  and  growing  business  where 
they  are  enjoyed,  we  can  hardly  hope  that 
English  farmers,  with  everything  to  learn, 
with  inevitable  excise  restrictions  to  ham- 
per them,  and  with  the  English  taste  for 
the  produce  of  Cuba,  Virginia,  and  the 
Levant  to  contend  against,  will  derive  very 
much  profit  from  the  removal  of  the  pro- 
hibition so  long  maintained.  It  will  be 
seen  from  a  tabular  statement  given  by 
our  well-informed  correspondent  that  the 
acreage  of  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  has 
been  steadily  falling  for  several  decades. 
In  the  years  1851-60  tobacco  covered 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  hectares,  or 
forty-four  hundred  acres,  while  in  1883 
only  twelve  hundred  and  forty-eight  hec- 
tares, equal  to  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  were  devoted  to 
this  crop.  Were  tobacco  growing  as  prof- 
itable as  Lord  Harris  endeavored  to  show 
in  the  debate  which  he  initiated  nearly  a 
month  ago  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  Dutch  farmers 
would  have  abandoned  it  to  this  extent  at 
a  time  when,  in  common  with  ourselves, 
they  are  suffering  from  foreign  competi- 
tion in  its  severest  form  as  regards  roost 
of  their  staple  crops.  We  might  have 
expected  a  steady  increase  in  the  land 
devoted  to  tobacco,  and  in  presence  of  a 
decided  movement  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  feel  very  sanguine 
about  the    praiseworthy  attempt  of  the 


Ensilage  Society  to  find  in  tobacco  a 
means  of  relieving  the  depression  of  En- 
glish agriculture. 

Tobacco  is  a  very  exacting,  a  very  deli- 
cate, and  in  our  climate  a  very  speculative 
crop.     It  is  true  that  at  one  time  it  was 
grown  to  a  certain  extent  in  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  but  such  success  as  the 
industry  attained  was  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  paid  no  duty,  or,  in  other 
words,  was  heavily  protected.     The  advo- 
cates of  tobacco  culture  at  the  present  day 
do  not  ask  for  any  such  advantage,  but 
profess  to  believe  that  the  home-growo 
plant  can  compete    with   the  commooer 
kinds  of  foreign  tobacco  on  equal  terms. 
This  contention,  however,  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  reference  to  the  past  history  of 
the  industry  in  these  islands.     We  have 
to  remember  at  the  same  time  that  the 
public  taste  has  probably  become  much 
more  fastidious  since  the  time  when  to- 
bacco was  grown  in  the  Vale  of  York,  and 
that  the  chances  are  much  against  the 
home-grown    article    attaining  even   the 
excellence  of  the  commonest  sorts  now 
imported.    Our  correspondent  notes  as  a 
significant  circumstance  that  tobacco  is 
not  grown  at  all  in  those  parts  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  which  offer  climatic  condi- 
tions most  nearly  resembling  those  with 
which  English  farmers  have  to  deal.    The 
plant  requires  abundance  of  sun  to  develop 
its  virtues,  yet  by  a  combination  of  sun 
and  moisture  it  is  s^xy  easily  scorched. 
The  spots  which  every  one  has  remarked 
upon  cigars  are  caused  by  sun-heat  acting 
upon  drops  of  dew.     In  our  climate  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  whole  leaf  would 
too  often  undergo  the  blanching  process. 
Then  the  plant  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  wind,  and  in   the   Netherlands 
has  to  be  protected  by  fences  of  French 
beans  or  similar  quick-growing  runners, 
which  intersect  the  fields  at  short  inter- 
vals.   Tobacco  requires  a  rich  yet  light 
and  thoroughly  drained  soil ;  and  while  on 
all  except  the  finest  alluvial  soils  it  needs 
quantities  of  manure,  its  quality  is  deteri- 
orated unless  that  manure  is  chosen  with 
great  judgment.    Sheep  dung  is  used  in 
the  Netherlands  at  the  rate  of  some  ten 
tons  to  the  acre.    But  that  commodity  is 
not  known  in  the  English  market,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  procur- 
able in  the  required  quantity  except  by 
resort  to  methods  which  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  En- 
glish farming.     Our  correspondent  tells 
us  that  ordinary  farmyard  manure  is  used 
to  prepare  the  land  in   Belgium,  but  be 
adds  what  we  might  expect  — that  quan* 
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tity  is  aimed  at  rather  than  quality.  The 
Cuban  growers  ruined  their  tobacco  some 
years  ago  by  resorts  to  violent  stimulants, 
and  Eastern  connoisseurs  instantly  detect 
any  application  of  the  kind  to  the  tobacco* 
grounds  of  the  Levant.  While  tobacco  is 
thus  very  exacting  in  matters  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  culture,  it  demands  the  expen- 
diture of  an  immense  amount  of  skilled 
labor.  In  this  country  it  would  have  to 
be  sown  under  glass  upon  gentle  hotbeds. 
The  youn<^  plants  would  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  open  ground  with  as  much 
care  as  a  gardener  bestows  upon  his  bed- 
ding geraniums,  and  they  would  require 
much  more  skilled  handling  to  ensure 
their  success.  During  the  summer  months 
they  must  be  carefully  kept  free  of  weeds, 
and  every  flower  bud  must  be  pinched 
oS  as  soon  as  it  appears.  In  very  dry 
weather  the  plants  require  to  be  watered, 
and  in  very  wet  weather  they  have  not 
much  chance  unless  a  glass  roof  can  be 
put  over  them.  It  would  take  a  genera* 
tion  to  train  English  laborers  to  the  habits 
of  careful  and  exact  culture  required  to 
cope  with  all  these  demands. 

When  the  tobacco  is  grown  the  battle 
is  one-half  won.  It  has  to  be  cured  before 
it  is  good  for  anything,  and  the  curing  is 
a  process  as  delicate  as  the  production  of 
a  high-class  wine.  A  mistake  will  ruin 
the  finest  tobacco  ever  grown.  No  doubt 
a  comparatively  rough  drying  process 
would  be  good  enough  for  the  best  leaves 
likely  to  be  produced  in  this  country ;  still, 
even  for  very  ordinary  tobacco  a  certain 
degree  of  care  and  skill  is  quite  indispen- 
sable. When  to  all  this  we  add  the  out- 
lay required  for  frames,  hotbeds,  curing 
barns,  and  so  forth,  and  take  into  account 
the  freaks  of  our  extraordinary  climate,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  farmer  could  hardly 
enter  upon  a  more  hazardous  speculation 
than  the  attempt  to  retrieve  his  fortunes 
by  tobacco-growing.  When  the  country 
is  covered  with  happy  possessors  of  three 
acres  and  a  cow  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  find  it  convenient  to  grow  a  few 
tobacco  plants  in  the  most  sheltered  cor- 
ner of  their  domains  and  trust  to  the  care 
and  industry  of  their  wives  to  nurse  the 
delicate  things  through  their  precarious 
existence.  Each  proprietor  may  in  this 
way  grow  enough  to  keep  his  own  pipe 
alight  through  the  winter,  and  as  he  will 
probably  know  as  little  of  fine  foreign 
brands  aii  of  foreign  drinks,  he  may  find 
in  his  home-grown  tobacco  as  much  satis- 
faction as  in  his  home-brewed  beer.  Some 
future  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  may 
magnanimously  remit  the  duty  on  cottage 


tobacco,  and  so  win  a  niche  in  the  temple 
of  fame  beside  Sir  William  Harcourt.  In 
that  way  tobacco  growing  may  become  a 
considerable  industry  in  England,  but  un- 
der present  conditions  we  cannot  share 
the  sanguine  views  of  Lord  Harris  and 
others,  who  see  in  it  a  resource  for  the 
British  farmer.  Tobacco,  however,  offers 
a  fair  field  for  enterprising  individuals 
willing  to  go  about  the  business  in  the 
right  way.  There  must  be  other  spots 
upon  the  earth's  surface  presenting  the 
combination  of  advantages  to  which  Ha- 
vana owes  its  revenue  and  its  renown. 
The  discoverer  of  such  a  spot. who  can 
bring  to  bear  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  brains  ought  to  make  a  nirtune,  since 
the  demand  for  first-class  tobacco  far  out- 
runs the  supply.  But,  whatever  may  be 
done  by  going  where  tobacco  grows,  we 
fear  there  is  very  little  money  to  be  made, 
though  it  is  easy  to  lose  a  great  deal,  by 
attempting  tobacco  culture  against  every 
possible  disadvantage,  with  the  certainty 
that  when  the  best  has  been  done  the 
produce  will  be  of  the  very  commonest 
kind. 


From  St  James's  Gazette. 
THE  LIMITS  OF  ENTERPRISE. 

The  opening  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  mountains 
formed  no  impassable  barriers  for  the 
steam  horse.  Did  a  mountain  line  inter- 
vene to  stop  a  desired  junction,  what  so 
easy  as  a  tunnel?  But  here  comes  for- 
ward Dr.  StapfiE,  who  carries  further  the 
researches  as  to  subterranean  tempera- 
tures which  he  introduced  to  the  readers 
of  the  Revue  UniverseUe  des  Mines  in 
1880.  The  heat  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Stapff 
asserts,  places  a  sharp  limit  on  the  portion 
of  it  accessible  to  the  miner.  That,  of 
course,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  is  old. 
But  it  was  sufficiently  unknown  to  or 
neglected  by  *'the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  1871  to  inquire  into  the  several 
matters  relating  to  coal  in  the  United 
Kingdom,"  to  lead  them  to  calculate  upon 
the  accessibility  of  coal  to  the  depth  of 
four  thousand  feet.  At  a  depth  of  2,690 
feet,  according  to  observations  made  in 
the  deepest  colliery  in  England,  the  tem- 
perature reaches  that  of  the  blood,  or  98^ 
Fahrenheit.  Now,  during  the  execution 
of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  the  mean  heat 
extending  over  five  kilometres  in  length 
of  the  works  was  87.8^  Fahrenheit ;  the 
maximum  of  93^  being  attained  on  several 


57^ 

occasions.  The  limits  of  human  endur- 
ance were  here  touched.  As  many  as 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  staff  were  on  the 
sick  list.  The  horses  died  at  the  rate  of 
ten  per  month,  from  a  new  form  of  lun^ 
disease.  Wages  had  to  be  raised,  and 
working  hours  reduced  to  five  per  day. 
Comparing  an  adequate  number  of  obser- 
vations of  depths  and  degrees  of  heat,  Dr. 
Stap£E  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 
though  it  might  be  possible  under  certain 
conditions  to  execute  the  proposed  tunnel 
through  the  Simplon,  the  possibility  of 
carrying  one  under  Mont  Blanc  is  open  to 
the  gravest  doubt. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  well-considered 
appreciation  of  the  limits  imposed  by  na- 
ture on  the  efforts  of  man,  may  be  noticed 
one  of  those  ingenious  applications  of 
known  chemical  action  which  are  so  truly 
American.  It  became  important,  in  the 
introduction  of  a  drainage  system  into 
Boston  (Mass.)  to  test  from  hour  to  hour 
the  effect  of  the  pumping  upon  the  level 
of  the  underground  water.  Pipes  were 
sunk  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  question 
was,  How  to  measure  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  pipe  at  any  required  moment  ? 
The  plan  adopted  was  this.  A  plummet 
was  attached  to  a  metallic  measuring-tape, 
and  a  needle  was  fixed  to  the  plummet  so 
that  its  eye  should  be  at  the  exact  limit 
of  the  graduation  of  the  tape.  Into  the 
eye  was  forced  a  minute  bit  of  metallic 
potassium  —  known  by  the  name  of  the 
lapis  infernalis.  It  is  the  property  of 
this  metal  to  ignite  on  contact  with  water. 
When  ignition  occurred,  as  the  plummet 
was  lowered  down  the  pipe,  the  fiash  and 
the  sound  gave  the  exact  moment  for 
reading  on  the  tape  the  depth  of  the  water- 
line. 

Another  simple  and  suggestive  mode  of 
measurement  is  due  to  a  French  engineer. 
It  is  to  measure  the  oscillation  of  chim- 
neys in  a  high  wind  by  observing  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  sun  on  the  ground. 
Recently,  at  Marseilles,  during  a  high 
wind,  a  chimney  115  feet  high  and  four 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  was  observed, 
by  this  method,  to  oscillate  at  the  top  as 
much  as  ten  inches  on  either  side  of  the 
vertical.  The  irregularity  of  the  shock 
caused  by  the  wind  saved  the  chimney  ; 
for  if  the  impulses  of  the  blast  had  coin- 
cided with  the  vibrations  of  the  chimney 
its  overthrow  would  have  been  certain. 
It  is  known  that  the  force  of  the  wind  in- 
creases in  a  high  ratio  with  the  height 
from  the  ground.  And  so  the  Marseilles 
observation  has  some  importance  for  the 
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Mechernich  Lead-Mining  Company,  who 
have  just  built  a  chimney  seven  feet 
higher  than  Tennant's  chimney  at  Glas- 
gow, hitherto  the  highest  in  the  world. 
The  German  shaft,  rising  from  a  cubical 
base  and  octagonal  plinth,  and  tapering 
from  a  diameter  of  246  feet  to  one  of  11.5 
feet  at  top,  soars  to  a  height  of  441.6  ^eet. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  measure  the  move- 
ment of  its  shadow  in  the  next  high  wind. 

Another  interesting  example  of  the 
bounds  placed  by  nature  on  human  effort 
is  found  in  the  failure  of  ]ong<ontinued 
experiments  of  the  Dutch  in  removing  or 
destroying  the  barriers  which  ice  opposes 
to  navigation.  In  1845  gunpowder  petards 
were  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  with- 
out good  results.  In  1861  costly  but  in- 
efficient trials  were  made  with  steamers. 
In  1871  the  two  methods  were  combined; 
petards  being  used  to  break  the  ice  fields 
in  the  Merwede,  and  steamers  to  finish 
the  work.  Both  trials  failed.  In  the 
winter  of  1876  tugs,  assisted  by  torpe- 
does, were  used,  and  two  ironclad  rams 
were  employed.  They  proved  useless  for 
the  work.  In  the  winter  of  i88i  litho- 
fracteur  was  applied,  but  was  not  so 
effectual  as  charges  of  ten  kilogrammes  of 
gunpowder.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
is,  that  the  most  powerful  means  that  can 
be  employed  to  break  up  ice  fields  aod 
packs  in  large  rivers  are  of  no  avail  unless 
they  are  favored  by  a  continued  thaw,  and 
that  even  then  they  do  not  very  much 
hasten  the  natural  course  of  events. 

On  the  other  band,  the  removal  of 
shoals  aod  bars,  not  only  when  consistiog 
of  heavy  sharp  sand,  but  even  wheo 
formed  of  sand  and  gravel  with  a  nucleus 
of  solid  cemented  gravel,  has  been  so 
successfully  accomplished  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  Oregon,  as  to  open  a  new  field 
in  river  and  harbor  improvements.  The 
plan  is  to  anchor  on  the  spot  a  steamer, 
furnished  with  a  stern  propeller,  either 
screw  or  paddle,  and  to  set  the  engines  to 
work.  The  Wallawalla  screw  propeller, 
2,124  ^^^^  register,  was  thus  applied  to 
cut  a  passage  through  Walker's  Island 
bar.  She  opened  a  channel  to  the  depth  of 
seven  feet  below  the  propeller,  washing  out 
ten  thousand  cubic  yards  of  gravel  in  eight 
working  days.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
desire  to  see  what  was  further  done  should 
turn  to  the  last  volume  — the  eighty-third 
—  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Institutioo 
of  Civil  Engineers,'*  which  devotes  a  spe- 
cial department  of  its  contents  to  abstracts 
of  papers  in  foreign  scientific  transactions 
and  periodicals. 
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AN  ORIENTAL  TRIBUTE,   ETC. 


AN  ORIENTAL  TRIBUTE  ON  THE  OPEN- 
ING OF  THE  INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL 
EXHIBITION   BY  THE  QUEEN. 

{Literally  translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Halnb 
Anthony  SalmotU*) 

Is  it  Paradise  I  gaze  on  ?  do  the  Garden's  gates 

unfold  ? 
Brothers  1  tell  me,  am  I  dreaming  ?  are  these 

visions  I  behold  ? 

All  the  lands  of  one  dominion  into  one  rejoic- 
ing brought 

In  this  palace  of  their  pleasure.  Such  a  mar- 
vel what  hath  wrought  ? 

Yea  I  I  know !  I  see  the  truth  now  1    Seeking 

light  the  sun  arose, 
My  blind  eyes  irradiating:  midst  her  realm 

Victoria  goes : 

Of  the  West  supreme  Sultana  she  hath  bid  the 

South,  and  North, 
She  hath  bid  the  East  attend  her,  bringing  all 

their  treasures  forth ; 

Verily,  she  wears  the  signet  worn  by  Suleiman 

of  old. 
Gifted  with  those  magic  letters  carved  upon 

the  stone  in  gold. 

And  this  brings  her  all  she  asks  for :  as  unto 

that  King  of  Kings ; 
What,  forsooth,  should  be  denied  her  of  the 

whole  world's  precious  things  ? 

For  the  blue  sea  is  thy  sapphire,  and  the 

golden  stars  do  write 
Allah's  name  upon  its  surface  with  their  rays 

of  magic  might ; 

1 

And  its  wide  tides  wash  to  Britain  all  the 

riches  of  the  main. 
Flowing  in  with  ships  of  treasure,  ebbing  out 

with  ships  again. 

Like  winged  birds  they  skim  the  ocean,  mes« 

sengers  thy  children  send 
Out  of  all  the  British  nations  unto  thee,  their 

Queen  and  Friend. 

'Tis  a  world,  a  whole  vast  people,  gathering 

joyfully  to-day. 
All  their  hearts  in  one  heart  blended  thus  their 

reverence  to  pay. 

East  and  West  with  one  love  blended  bless 

thee  Queen  in  unity ; 
Allah,  Lord  of  Lords  I  vouchsafe  us  long  such 

brotherhood  to  see  1 

Then  what  enemy  shall  daunt  us  ?  who  shall 

do  Britannia  wrong  ? 
In  such  majesty  united,  in  such  mighty  kinship 

strong.  . 

Lo  t  thine  Empire  clusters  round  thee,  all  its 

richest,  and  its  best ! 
Peace  and  happiness  be  with  thee;  this  thine 

East  prays,  as  thy  West 

Academy.  EdWIN  ARNOLU 


WHEN    FIRST  THE   WILLOWS'   BUDDING 

SPRAY. 

When  first  the  willows'  budding  spray 

Showed  silver  plumelets  by  the  river, 
When  first  the  nesting  birds  were  gay 

With  painted  breasts  and  throats  aquiver. 
Along  the  pleasant  paths  they  strayed. 

So  happy  in  the  primrose  weather. 
The  one  a  youth,  the  one  a  maid, 

They  walked  the  willow  walk  together. 
He  pointed  to  a  little  bird 

That  worked  and  sang,  its  fond  nest  rearing, 
He  whispered  softly  and  she  heard 

The  song  no  more,  him  only  hearing. 
I  know  naught  else  —  they  wandered  on 

Far  down  the  willows'  wicker  alley. 
More  tenderlv  the  May  sun  shone, 

And  smilea  the  verdant  river  valley. 
I  watched  till,  in  the  winding  lane 

With  infant  leafage  shyly  shaded. 
The  idyl  of  the  whispering  swain 

And  listening  maiden  gently  faded. 
The  thrush,  full -throated,  caroled  fast, 

I  felt  its  spell  yet  did  not  hear  it ; 
It  seemed  as  though  the  springtide  passed 

Before  me  its  embodied  spirit. 
And  youth's  first  sweetness  came  again, 

Mine  own  and  all  in  song  or  story ; 
We  share  life  with  our  fellow-men. 

Their  grief  our  pain,  their  love  our  glory. 
Charles  Nobls  Gregory. 

Madison,  Wis. 


THE  SKYLARK. 


Enskied  in  cloudless  calm  this  fresh  May 

morn, 
High  up  in  soaring  ecstasy  the  lark, 
A  quivering  speck  of  pulsing  melody. 
Brims  all  the  azure  vault  with  rapturous  trillSi 
Thick- warbled  coruscations  of  sweet  sound. 
And  pours  his  little  being  into  song 
As  if  the  summer  day  were  still  too  short 
For  all  he  has  to  sing.     Now,  upward  yet. 
With  joyous  bounds,  he  mounts  and  mounts 

on  wings 
Of  reckless  freedom,  till  height  dims  his  notes 
To  muffled  softness,  and  the  dazzling  blue 
Absorbs  his  form  in  light,  like  some  rapt  spirit 
Which   Heaven  hides  from  earth.     In  praise 

to  God, 
Who  made  this  world  so  fair,  his  life  so  glad. 
His  Jubilate  rings.     First  treble,  he 
Leads  up  the  many-voiced  choir  of  earth. 
Where  spreads  the  sapphire  semblance  o£  the 

Throne,* 
With  psalm  invitatory  of  cheerful  lauds,  — 
"  O  come  before  his  presence  with  a  son^.** 
So  Love's  full  heart  upon  a  morn  like  this, 
Impatient  of  low  flights  and  tardy  strains, 
Seeks  larger  utterance  than  mere  words  can 

give, 
And  flings  tumultuous  song  far  into  heaven. 
Specutor.  A  SmyTHE  PaUCER* 

•  Esekiel,  i.  a6. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  NADIR  OF  LIBERALISM. 

BY  MATTHBW  ARNOLD. 

"Demas  hath  forsaken  me'*  —  so  the 
deserted  and  dejected  Muse  of  Literature 
may  say  ~  **  Demas  hath  forsaken  me, 
having  loved  this  present  world,  and  hath 
betaken  himself  to  this  or  that  constitu- 
ency." It  is  DOW  more  than  fifteen  years 
since  I  exhorted  my  young  literary  and 
intellectual  friends,  the  lights  of  Liberal- 
ism, not  to  be  rushing  into  the  arena  of 
politics  themselves,  but  rather  to  work 
inwardly  upon  the  predominant  force  in 
our  politics  —  the  great  middle  class  — 
and  to  cure  its  spirit.  From  their  Par- 
liamentary mind,  I  said,  there  is  little 
hope ;  it  is  in  getting  at  their  real  mind, 
and  making  it  work  honestly,  that  all  our 
hope  lies.  For  from  the  boundedness  and 
backwardness  of  their  spirit,  I  urged, 
came  the  inadequacy  of  our  politics ;  and 
by  DO  Parliamentary  action,  but  by  an 
inward  working  only,  could  this  spirit  and 
our  politics  be  made  better.  My  exhorta- 
tions were  as  fruitless  as  good  advice  usu- 
ally is.  The  great  Parliamentary  machine 
has  gone  creaking  and  griDding  on,  grind- 
ing to  much  the  same  result  as  formerly. 
But  instead  of  keeping  aloof,  and  trying 
to  set  up  an  inward  working  on  the  mid- 
dle-class spirit,  more  and  more  of  one's 
promising  young  friends  of  former  days 
have  been  tempted  to  put  their  hands  to 
the  machine;  and  there  one  sees  them 
DOW,  helping  to  grind  —  all  of  them  zeal- 
ous, all  of  them  intelligent,  some  of  them 
brilliant  and  leading. 

What  has  been  ground,  what  has  been 
produced  with  their  help?  Really  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing  which  was 
produced  without  it.  Certainly  our  situa- 
tion has  not  improved,  has  not  become 
more  solid  aod  prosperous,  since  I  ad- 
dressed to  my  friends,  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  well-meant  but  unavailing  advice  to 
work  inwardly  on  the  great  Philistine 
middle  class,  the  master  force  in  our  poli- 
tics, and  tQ  cure  its  spirit.  At  that  time 
I  bad  recently  been  abroad,  and  the  crit- 
icism which  1  heard  abroad  on  England's 
politics  and  prospects  was  what  I  took 
for  my  text  in  the  first  political  essay  with 
which  I  ventured  to  approach  my  friends 


and  the  public.  The  middle  class  and  its 
Parliament  were  then  in  their  glory. 
Liberal  newspapers  heaped  praise  on  the 
middle-class  mind,  **  which  penetrates 
through  sophisms,  ignores  commonplaces, 
and  gives  to  conventional  illusions  their 
true  value;"  ministers  of  State  heaped 
praise  on  **the  great,  the  heroic  work" 
performed  by  the  middle-class  Parliament. 
But  the  foreigners  made  light  of  our 
middle-class  mind,  and,  instead  of  finding 
our  political  performance  admirable  and 
successful,  declared  that  it  seemed  to 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  era  for 
which  we  had  possessed  the  secret  was 
over,  and  that  a  new  era,  for  which  we  had 
not  the  secret,  was  beginning.  Just  now 
I  have  again  been  abroad,  and  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  I  found  that  the  esti- 
mate of  England's  action  and  success 
under  a  Liberal  Government  had,  not  un- 
naturally, sunk  lower  still.  The  hesitancy, 
imbecility,  and  failure  of  England's  action 
abroad,  it  was  said,  have  become  such  as 
to  delight  all  her  enemies,  and  to  throw 
all  her  friends  into  consternation.  En- 
gland's foreign  policy,  said  some  clever 
man,  reminds  me  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  Retz's  character  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, brother  to  Louis  the  Thirteenth : 
''There  was  a  wide  distance,  with  him, 
between  wishing  and  willing,  between 
willing  and  resolving,  between  resolving 
and  the  choice  of  means,  between  the 
choice  of  means  and  the  putting  them  in 
execution.  But  what  was  most  wonderful 
of  all,  it  frequently  happened  that  Ae  came 
to  a  sudden  stop  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
putting  into  execution.^^  There,  said  the 
speaker,  is  a  perfect  prophecy  of  England 
in  Egypt.  At  home  we  had  Ireland;  to 
name  Ireland  is  enough.  We  had  the 
obstructed  and  paralyzed  House  of  Com- 
mons. Then,  finally,  came  the  news  one 
morning  of  the  London  street-mobs  and 
street-riots,  heightening  yet  further  the 
impression  of  our  impotence  and  disarray. 
The  recent  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  mob- 
orators  will  probably  complete  it. 

With  very  many  of  those  who  thus 
spoke,  with  all  the  best  and  most  impor- 
tant of  them  at  any  rate,  malicious  pleas- 
ure in  our  misfortunes,  and  gratified  envy, 
were  not  the  uppermost  feelings;  indeed, 
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they  were  not  their  feelings  at  all.  Do 
not  think,  they  earnestly  said,  that  we  re- 
joice at  the  confusion  and  disablement  of 
England ;  there  may  be  some,  no  doubt, 
who  do ;  perhaps  there  are  many.  We  do 
not.  England  has  been  to  us  a  cynosure, 
a  tower,  a  pride,  a  consolation ;  we  rejoiced 
in  her  strength ;  we  rested  much  of  our 
hope  for  the  Continent  upon  her  weight 
and  influence  there.  The  decline  of  her 
weight  and  influence  we  feel  as  a  personal 
loss  and  sorrow.  That  they  have  de- 
clined, have  wellnigh  disappeared,  no  one 
who  uses  his  eyes  can  doubt.  And  now, 
in  addition,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
posture  of  your  a£Eairs  at  home  ?  What  is 
it  all  coming  to  ?  It  seems  as  if  you  were 
more  and  more  getting  among  the  break- 
ers, drifting  towards  the  shoals  and  the 
rocks.  Can  it  really  be  so?  and  is  the 
great  and  noble  ship  going  to  break  to 
pieces  ? 

No,  I  answered ;  it  is  not  going  to 
break  to  pieces.  There  are  sources,  I  trust, 
of  deliverance  and  safety  which  you  do 
not  perceive.  I  agree  with  you,  however, 
that  our  foreign  policy  has  been  that  of 
people  who  fumble  because  they  cannot 
make  up  their  mind,  and  who  cannot  make 
up  their  mind  because  they  do  not  know 
what  to  be  after.  I  have  said  so,  and  I 
have  said  why  it  is  and  must  be  so ;  be- 
cause this  policy  reflects  the  dispositions 
of  middle-class  Liberalism,  with  its  likes 
and  dislikes,  its  effusion  and  confusion, 
its  hot  and  cold  fits,  its  want  of  dignity 
and  of  the  steadfastness  which  comes 
from  dignity,  its  want  of  ideas  and  of  the 
steadfastness  which  comes  from  ideas. 
I  agree,  too,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  a  scandal,  and  Ireland  a  crying 
danger.  I  agree  that  monster  proces- 
sions and  monster  meetings  in  the  public 
streets  and  parks  are  the  letting  out  of 
anarchy,  and  that  our  weak  dealing  with 
them  is  deplorable.  I  myself  think  all 
this,  and  have  often,  too  often,  said  it. 
But  the  mass  of  our  Liberals  of  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  do  not  see  it  at  all. 
Their  range  of  vision  and  of  knowledge 
is  too  bounded.  They  are  hardly  even 
conscious  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
a  scandal  or  that  Ireland  is  a  crying  dan- 
ger.    If  it  suited  their  favorite  minister 
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to  tell  them  that  neither  the  one  oor  the 
other  allegation  is  true,  they  woold  believe 
him.  As  to  foreign  policy,  of  course  it 
does  suit  him  to  teil  them  that  the  allega- 
tion that  England  has  lost  weight  and 
influence  is  not  true.  And  when  the  min- 
ister, or  when  one  of  his  ardent  youog 
officials  on  their  promotion,  more  daunt- 
less than  the  minister  himself,  boldly 
assures  them  that  England  has  not  at  all 
lost  weight  and  influence  abroad,  and  that 
our  foreign  policy  has  been  sagacioas, 
consistent,  and  successful,  they  joyfully 
believe  him.  Or  when  one  of  their  min- 
ister's colleagues  assures  them  that  the 
late  disturbances  were  of  no  importance, 
a  mere  accident  which  will  never  happen 
again,  and  that  monster  processions  and 
monster  meetings  in  the  public  streets 
and  parks  are  proper  and  necessary 
things,  which  neither  can  be  prohibited 
nor  ought  to  be  prohibited,  they  joyfully 
believe  him.  And  with  us  in  England, 
although  not  in  the  great  world  outside  of 
of  England,  those  who  thus  think  or  say 
that  all  is  well  are  the  majority.  They 
may  say  it,  replied  the  speaker  already 
mentioned,  who  has  a  turn  for  quotation; 
they  may  say  it.  But  the  answer  for  them 
is  the  answer  made  by  Sainte-Beuve  to 
M.  Rouher  asserting  that  all  was  well  with 
the  second  empire  in  its  closing  years: 
"  He  may  say  so  if  he  pleases,  but  he  de- 
ceives himself,  and  he  thinks  contrary  to 
the  general  opinion." 

Yet  surely  there  must  be  something  to 
give  ground  to  our  prevalent  notion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  great  and  successfal 
minister.  Not  only  the  rank  and  file,  the 
unthinking  multitude,  of  the  Liberal  party, 
have  it  and  proclaim  it,  but  the  leaders,  the 
intelligent  and  educated  men,  embrace  it 
just  as  confidently.  Lord  Ripon  speaks 
of  "  the  policy  we  might  expect  from  the 
glorious  antecedents  of  Mr.  Gladstone." 
Professor  Thorold  Rogers  calls  him  "that 
veteran  statesman  with  fifty  years  of  vic- 
tory behind  him."  Mr.  Reginald  Brett 
says  that  any  scheme  for  Ireland  which  he 
produces  will  be  '«a  scheme  based  on  bis 
unrivalled  experience  of  the  art  of  govern- 
ment." Mr.  John  Morley  says  that  •'in 
his  great  abilities  and  human  sympathy 
will  be  found  the  only  means  capable  of 
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solving  the  great  Irish  question."  Sir 
Horace  Davey  "will  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  has  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  that  he  believes  the  country  also  has 
coofideoce  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Lib- 
erals of  England  would  not  soon  withdraw 
their  confidence  from  that  illustrious 
statesman,  who  had  so  often  led  them  to 
victory."  Surely  there  must  be  some 
foundation  or  other  for  this  chorus  of 
eulogy  and  confidence.  Surely  there 
must  have  been  great  success  of  some 
kind,  surely  there  must  have  been  vic- 
tory. 

Most  certainly  there  has  been  victory. 
But  has  there  been  success?  The  two 
things  are  often  confounded  together,  and 
in  the  popular  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
we  have  a  signal  instance  of  the  confusion. 
He  has  been  victorious,  true  ;  he  has  con- 
quered, he  has  carried  his  measures.  But 
he  has  not  been  successful.  For  what  is 
success  for  a  statesman  ;  is  it  merely  car- 
rying his  measures  ?  The  vulgar  may 
think  so,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will 
tell  us  that  the  vulgar  are  wrong;  that 
success  for  a  statesman  is  succeeding  in 
what  his  measures  are  designed  to  do. 

This  is  the  test  of  a  statesman's  suc- 
cess, and  the  great  and  successful  states- 
men are  those  whose  work  will  bear 
trying  by  it.  Cavour  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck are  statesmen  of  our  own  time  who 
are  really  great,  because  their  work  did 
what  it  was  meant  to  do.  Cavour's  design 
was  to  make  a  united  Italy,  Prince  Bis- 
marck's to  make  a  strong  Germany ;  and 
they  made  it.  No  minor  success,  no  suc- 
cess of  vanity,  no  success  of  which  the 
issue  is  still  problematical  and  which  re- 
quires other  successes  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, will  suffice  to  assure  this  title  of 
successful  to  a  statesman.  To  some  peo- 
ple Prince  Bismarck  seems  great  because 
he  can  snub  all  the  world,  and  has  even 
been  enabled,  by  an  incredible  good  for- 
tune, to  snub  the  proudest  of  countries 
and  the  one  country  against  which,  above 
all  others,  he  was  powerless  —  England. 
These  successes  of  vanity  are  nothing. 
Neither  is  he  to  be  called  a  successful 
statesman  because  he  carried  the  May 
laws,  for  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether 
the  end  which  those  laws  were  designed 
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to  attain  they  will  accomplish.  But  let 
us  see,  then,  what  it  is  which  does  indeed 
make  Prince  Bismarck  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful statesman,  a  statesman  whose 
*' antecedents,*'  to  take  Lord  Ripon's 
phrase,  are  indeed  **  glorious."  He  is 
successful  because,  finding  his  country 
with  certain  dangers  and  certain  needs, 
he  has  labored  for  forty  years,  at  first  as 
a  subordinate,  but  for  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  time  as  principal,  to  remove  the  one 
and  to  satisfy  the  other. 

Germany  had  needs,  she  found  impedi- 
ments or  she  found  perils  to  her  national 
life,  on  the  side  of  Denmark,  Austria, 
Russia,  France.  First  her  needs  on  the 
side  of  Denmark  were  satisfied,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  France  and  England. 
Graver  difiiculties  had  to  be  faced  next. 
A  strong  Germany  was  impossible  with- 
out a  strong  Prussia.  But  Prussia  seemed 
to  be  one  of  the  great  powers  only  in 
name;  Austria,  thwarting  and  supercil- 
ious, checked  her  movements  at  every 
turn,  frustrated  all  e£Eorts  to  consolidate 
Germany.  Except  by  Prussia's  beating 
Austria,  the  consolidation  of  Germany 
could  not  go  forward  ;  but  a  war  with  Aus- 
tria—  what  a  difficult  war  was  that  for  a 
Prussian  minister  to  make  I  Prince  Bis- 
marck made  it,  and  the  victory  of  Sadowa 
gave  Prussia  free  action  in  Germany. 
But  except  free  action  in  Germany,  Prince 
Bismarck  demanded  nothing  from  Aus- 
tria; no  territory,  no  indemnity  —  not  a 
village,  not  a  shilling. 

Russia  had  saved  Austria  from  the 
Hungarians,  why  did  she  not  save  her 
from  the  Prussians  ?  Because  the  Prus- 
sian government,  foreseeing  the  future, 
foreseeing  the  inevitable  struggle  with 
Austria,  had  refused  to  take  part  with  the 
Western  powers  in  the  Crimean  War  —  a 
foolish  and  prejudicial  war  for  England, 
but  which  would  have  been  still  more  fool- 
ish and  prejudicial  for  Prussia.  Austria 
had  in  a  half-hearted  way  taken  part  with 
the  Western  powers;  Russia's  neutrality 
in  Austria's  war  with  Prussia  was  Prus- 
sia's reward  for  the  past  and  Austria's 
punishment. 

Meanwhile  at  Prussia's  success  France 
looked  on,  palpitating  with  anger  and  jeal- 
ousy.    A  strong  Germany  was  a  defiance 
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to  all  French  traditions,  and  the  inevitable 
collision  soon  came.  France  was  de< 
feated,  and  the  provinces  required  to  give 
military  security  to  Germany-  were  taken 
from  her.  Why  had  not  Austria  now 
sought  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  Prussia 
by  siding  with  France  ?  She  had  Russia 
still  to  reckon  with  in  attempting  to  do  so. 
But  what  was  of  yet  more  avail  to  stay 
her  hand  was  that  Prince  Bismarck,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  had  with 
admirable  wisdom  entirely  foreborne  to 
amerce  and  humiliate  her  after  Sadowa, 
and  had  thus  made  it  possible  for  the  feel- 
ings of  German  Austria  to  tend  to  his 
side. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  con* 
stantly  developed  and  increased  friendly 
relations  with  Austria  and  Russia.  As 
regards  France,  whose  friendship  was  im- 
possible, he  has  kept  Germany  watchful 
and  strong.  Those  legitimate  needs  and 
that  security  of  Germany,  which  thirty 
years  ago  seemed  unattainable  for  her, 
he  has  attained.  Germany,  which  thirty 
years  ago  was  hampered,  weak,  and  in 
low  esteem,  is  now  esteemed,  strong,  and 
with  her  powers  all  at  command.  It  was 
a  great  object,  and  the  great  Reichskanzler 
has  attained  it.  Such  are  Prince  Bis- 
marck's victories. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  John  Morley,  like 
many  people  in  this  country,  speaks  of 
the  work  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  some- 
thing extremely  precarious,  and  likely  to 
crumble  away  and  vanish  as  soon  as  the 
emperor  William  dies.  "  When  the  dis- 
appearance of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  dissolves 
the  fabric  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  new  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  stability  of  govern- 
ments which  are  anti  democratic."  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Morley  deceives  himself. 
Advanced  Liberals  are  always  apt  to  think 
that  a  condition  of  things  where  the  peo- 
ple cannot  hold  whatever  meetings  and 
processions  they  like,  and  wherever  they 
like,  is  an  unnatural  condition  and  likely 
to  dissolve.  But  I  see  no  signs  which 
show  that  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  policy 
will  disappear  with  the  emperor  William. 
The  crown  prince  is  too  judicious  a  man 
to  desire  it ;  even  if  he  desired  it,  I  doubt 
whether  he  could  bring  it  about.  The 
state  of  Germany  is,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  more  solid  than  our  own. 
Prince  Bismarck  commits  errors,  the  Ger- 
man character  has  faults,  German  life  has 
deficiencies;  but  the  situation  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  solid,  and  Prince  Bismarck 
far  more  fixed  in  the  national  affections, 
than  our  Radicals  suppose. 

But  now  let  us  come  to  the  victories  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone.    Are  they  not  victories 
only,  but  successes  ?  that  is,  have  they 
really  satisfied  vital  needs  and  removed 
vital  dangers  of  the  nation?    Sir  Robert 
Peel's  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  may  be 
said  to  have  removed  a  risk  of  social  re- 
volt.    But    the    general  development  of 
free  trade  cannot  absolutely,  as  we  are  all 
coming  to  see,  be  said  to  have  satisfied 
vital  needs  and  removed  vital  dangers  of 
the  nation ;  free  trade  is  not,  it  is  oow 
evident,  a  machinery  making  us  by  its  owq 
sole  operation  prosperous  and  safe;  it  re- 
quires, in  order  to  do  this,  many  things  to 
supplement  it,  many  conditions  to  accom- 
pany it.    The  general  development  of  free 
trade  we  cannot,  therefore,  reckon  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  a  success  of  the  sort  which 
stamps  a  statesman  as  gloriously  saccess- 
ful.     The  case  was  one  not  admitting  of  a 
success  of  the  kind.    On  foreign  affairs  I 
shall  not  touch ;  his  best  friends  will  not 
allege  his  successes  there.    But  at  home 
for  a  success  of  the  kind  wanted,  a  true 
and  splendid  success,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
had  three  great  opportunities.     He  had 
them  in  dealing  with  the    Irish  Church, 
with  the  Irish  land  question,  with  obstruc- 
tion in  Parliament.     In  each  case  he  woo 
a  victory.     But  did  he  achieve  not  only  a 
victory,  but  that  which   is   the  only  real 
and  true  succees  for  a  statesman  ?  did  he, 
by  his  victory,  satisfy  vital  needs  and  re- 
move vital  dangers  of  his  country?     Did 
he  in  the  case  cf  the  Irish  Church  ?    The 
object  there  for  a  statesman  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  Catholic  sentiment  of  Ireland; 
did  his  measure   do  this?    The   Liberal 
party  affirmed    that  it    did,  the   Liberal 
newspapers  proclaimed  it   **  a  great   and 
genial  policy  of  conciliation,"  and  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues   told  us  that 
the  ministry  had  *'  resolved   to  knit  the 
hearts  of  the  empire  into  one  harmonious 
concord,  and  knitted  they  were  accord- 
ingly."   True,   there  were   voices  (mine 
was  one  of  them)  which  said  difiFerenily. 
**  It  is  fatal  to  the  English  nation,"  I  wrote 
in  *' Culture  and  Anarchy,"  'Mo  be   told 
by  its  flatterers,  and  to  believe,  that  it  is 
abolishing  the  Irish  Church  through  rea- 
son and  justice  when  it  is  really  abolish- 
ing it  through  the  Nonconformists'  antip- 
athy to  establishments;  fatal   to  expect 
the  fruits  of  reason  and  justice  from  any- 
thing but  the  spirit  of  reason  and  justice." 
This   was  unpopular   language  from  an 
insignificant  person,  and  was  not  listened 
to.     But  who  doubts  now  that  the  Catho- 
lic sentiment  of  Ireland  was  not  in  the 
very  least  conciliated  l>y  the  measure  of 
1 8^,  and  that  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
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and  could  oot  be  cooctliated  by  it  was  that 
the  measare  was  of  the  natare  above  de- 
scribed? 

The  Irish  Land  Act,  in  like  maooer, 
was  a  victory  bat  oot  a  success.  It  was 
carried,  it  was  applauded;  the  Liberal 
party  duly  extolled  it  as  "  a  scheme  based 
00  Mr.  Gladstone's  uorivalled  experience 
in  the  art  of  government."  But  did  it 
satisfy  vital  needs  and  remove  vital  dan- 
gers? Evidently  not;  the  legislation  now 
proposed  for  Ireland  is  impregnable  proof 
of  it.  Did  the  victory,  again,  achieved  in 
the  reform  of  procedure,  achieved  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  wielding  a  great  majority  and 
spending  the  time  of  Parliament  without 
any  stint,  did  this  victory  succeed  ?  Did 
it  satisfy  the  nation's  needs  and  remove 
the  nation's  dangers  as  regards  obstruc- 
tion in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  ?  Why, 
the  Conservatives  have  had  to  devise  a 
fresh  scheme,  and  the  Liberal  government 
has  had  to  adopt  it  from  them  and  is  at 
this  moment  working  in  concert  with  them 
to  mature  it  I 

Well  then,  "our  veteran  statesman  with 
bis  fifty  years  of  victory  behind  him,**  with 
his  ** glorious  antecedents,"  with  his  *' un- 
rivalled experience  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment," turns  out,  in  the  three  crucial 
instances  by  which  we  can  test  him,  not 
to  have  succeeded  as  a  statesman  at  all, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  have  failed.  **  Let 
me  try  again,"  he  is  now  saying.  And 
Mr.  Morley  assures  us  that  in  '*  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's great  abilities  and  human  sympa- 
thy will  be  found  the  only  means  capable 
of  solving  the  great  Irish  problem."  The 
mass  of  Liberal  voices  chime  eagerly  in 
with  Mr.  Morley.  I  do  not  deny  the  great 
abilities  and  the  human  sympathy;  I  ad 
niit  them  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  do  not 
even  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be 
blamed  for  not  having  succeeded.  But 
succeeded,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
he  has  not ;  his  work  as  a  statesman  has 
hitherto  failed  to  satisfy  the  country's 
vital  needs,  to  remove  the  country's  vital 
dangers.  When,  therefore,  he  proposes, 
in  a  most  critical  condition  of-  things, 
to  fall  to  work  again  on  a  bigger  scale 
than  ever,  we  may  well  feel  anxious. 
We  may  well  ask  ourselves  what  are  the 
causes  which  have  kept  him  back  from  a 
statesman's  true  success  hitherto,  and 
whether  they  will  not  also  keep  him  back 
from  it  in  what  he  purposes  to  do  now. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not 
succeeded  hitherto  in  the  real  and  high 
work  of  a  statesman  is  that  he  is  in  truth 
oot  a  statesman,  properly  so  called,  at  all, 
but  an  unrivalled  Parliamentary  leader  and 
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manager.  A  little  development  is  needed 
to  bring  out  clearly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  minister  of  a  party 
and  a  period  of  expansion,  the  minister  of 
the  Liberals  —  the  Liberals  whose  work 
it  should  be  to  bring  about  the  modern 
development  of  English  society.  He  has 
many  requisites  for  that  leadership.  Ev- 
erybody will  admit  that  in  efiEectiveness 
as  a  public  speaker  and  debater  he  cannot 
be  surpassed,  can  hardly  be  equalled. 
Philosophers  may  prefer  coolness  and 
brevity  to  his  heat  and  copiousness ;  but 
the  many  are  not  philosophers,  and  his 
heat  and  copiousness  are  just  what  is 
needed  for  popular  assemblies.  His  heat 
and  copiousness,  moreover,  are  joined 
with  powers  and  accomplishments,  with 
qualities  of  mind  and  character,  as  admi- 
rable as  they  are  rare.  The  absence  in 
him  of  aristocraticai  exclusiveness  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  his  popularity.  But  not 
only  is  he  free  from  morgue,  he  has  also 
that  rarest  and  crowning  charm  in  a  man 
who  has  triumphed  as  he  has,  been  praised 
as  he  has;  he  is  genuinely  modest.  Ev- 
ery one  should  read  in  proof  of  this  a 
beautiful  and  touching  letter  from  him  in 
Hope  Scott's  life,  a  letter  so  deeply  mod- 
est, and  yet  breathing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  very  spirit  of  sincerity.  If  one  could 
be  astonished  at  anything  in  political. par- 
tisans, I  should  be  astonished  at  the  in- 
sensibility of  his  opponents  to  the  charm 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  think  him  an  unsuc- 
cessful, a  dangerous  minister;  but  he  is  a 
captivating,  a  fascinating  personality. 

Why  then,  with  all  these  gifts  and 
graces,  does  he  fail  as  a  statesman  ?  Prob- 
ably because,  having  to  be  the  minister  of 
the  modern  development  of  English  soci- 
ety, he  was  born  in  1809.  The  minister 
of  a  period  of  concentration,  resistance, 
and  war,  may  be  spiritually  rooted  in  the 
past;  not  so  the  minister  of  a  work  of 
civil  development  in  a  modern  age.  I 
ooce  ventured  to  say  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
before  he  became  the  leading  personage 
he  is  now,  that  he  interested  me  because, 
though  a  Conservative,  he  was  reared  in  a 
post-Philistine  epoch  and  influenced  by 
it.  I  meant  that  his  training  had  fallen 
on  a  time  when  a  man  of  his  powers  and 
cultivation  must  needs  get  a  sense  of  how 
the  world  is  really  going,  a  sense  which 
the  old  time  of  routine  and  fictions  was 
without.  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  Conserva- 
tive leader;  his  business  is  to  procure 
stability  and  prominence  for  that  which 
already  exists,  much  of  it  undeniably  pre- 
cious. He  may  have  a  sense  in  his  own 
inner  mind  of  what  is  mere  survival  of 
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routine  and  fiction  from  the  past  and  of 
how  the  modern  world  is  really  goin^,  but 
that  knowledge  has  not  to  be  the  grand 
spring  and  motor  of  his  public  action.  A 
Liberal  leader  here  in  England  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  man  of  movement  and 
change,  called  expressly  to  the  task  of 
bringing  about  a  modern  organization  of 
society.  To  do  this,  he  should  see  clearly 
how  the  world  is  going,  what  our  modern 
tendencies  and  needs  really  are,  and  what 
is  routine  and  fiction  in  that  which  we 
have  inherited  from  the  past.  But  of  how 
few  men  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  age  can  it  be 
said  that  they  see  this  1  Certainly  not  of 
Mr,  Gladstone.  Some  of  whom  it  cannot 
be  said  may  be  more  interesting  figures 
than  those  of  whom  it  can ;  Cardinal 
Newman  is  a  more  interesting  figure,  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  is  a  more  interesting 
figure,  than  John  Stuart  Mill.  But  a  Lib- 
eral leader  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  sees  how  the  world  is  really  going  is 
in  a  false  situation.  And  Mr.  Gladstone's 
perception  and  criticism  of  modern  ten- 
dencies is  fantastic  and  unsound,  as  his 
criticism  of  Homer  is  fantastic  and  un- 
sound, or  his  criticism  of  Genesis.  But 
he  loves  liberty,  expansion ;  with  his 
wonderful  gifts  for  Parliamentary  and 
public  life  he  has  naturally  an  irresistible 
bent  to  political  leadership;  he  will  lead 
the  Liberal  party.  And  he  will  lead  it, 
he  will  lead  this  great  party  of  movement 
and  change,  by  watching  their  mind, 
adapting  his  programme  to  it,  and  relying 
on  their  support  and  his  own  inexhausti- 
ble resources  of  energy,  eloquence,  and 
management,  to  give  him  the  victory. 

But  the  task  of  providing  light  and  lead- 
ing is  thus  shifted  upon  men  yet  more 
incompetent  for  it  than  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  is  thrown  upon  the  middle  class  in  En- 
glish society,  the  class  where  lay  the 
strength  of  the  Liberal  party  until  the 
other  day,  and  upon  the  working  class, 
which  conjointly  with  the  middle  class 
makes  its  strength  now.  Both  are  sin- 
gularly bounded,  our  working  class  repro- 
ducing, in  a  way  unusual  in  other  countries, 
the  boundedness  of  the  middle.  Both 
have  invaluable  qualities,  closely  allied, 
as  generally  happens,  with  their  defects. 
The  sense  for  conduct  in  our  middle  class 
is  worth  far  more  than  the  superior  intel- 
lectual lucidity  to  be  found  in  divorce 
from  that  sense  among  middle  classes 
elsewhere;  the  English  workman,  as  a 
great  Swiss  employer  of  labor  testined  to 
me  the  other  day,  is  still  the  best  in  the 
world ;  the  English  peasant  is  patient, 
faithful,  respectful,  kindly,  as  no  other. 
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But  range  of  mind,  large  and  clear  views, 
insight  —  we  must  not  go  to  our  middle 
and  lower  class  for  these.  Yet  it  is  on 
our  middle  and  lower  class  that  the  task 
is  really  thrown,  Mr.  Gladstone's  gifts 
and  deficiencies  being  what  they  are,  of 
determining  the  programme  of  Liberal 
movement  for  our  community,  and  indeed 
of  determining  the  programme  of  our  for- 
eign policy  also;  while  Mr.  Gladstone 
finds  the  management  and  talents  for 
insuring  victory  to  the  programmes  so 
determined.  Thus  it  is  that  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  what  we  have  seen  it; 
thus  it  came  about  that  the  Irish  Church 
was  abolished  by  the  power  of  the  Dis- 
senters' antipathy  to  Church  establish- 
ments. And  so  we  find  that  precisely  the 
reverse  happens  of  what  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  bids  us  expect;  the  minister, 
says  he,  initiates,  the  untrained  elector 
simply  finds  a  good  minister.  **  Now  very 
plain  men  know  how  to  find  the  set  of 
ministers  who  wish  them  well  and  will 
bring  them  good.'*  But  we  see  that  in 
fact  our  Liberal  electorate  has  the  task 
thrown  upon  it  not  only  of  choosing  a 
good  minister,  but  also  of  determining 
what  the  good  shall  be  which  this  minister 
is  to  bring  us. 

Such,  then,  is  our  situation.  A  cap- 
tivating Liberal  leader,  generous  and 
earnest,  full  of  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and 
resource,  and  a  consummate  Parliamen- 
tary manager  —  but  without  insight,  and 
who  as  a  statesman  has  hitherto  not  suc- 
ceeded, but  failed.  A  Liberal  party,  of 
which  the  strength  and  substance  is  fur- 
nished by  two  great  classes,  with  sterling 
merits  and  of  good  intentions,  but  bounded 
and  backward.  A  third  factor  in  our  sit- 
uation must  not  be  unnoticed  —  an  ele- 
ment of  Jacobinism.  It  is  small,  but  it  is 
active  and  visible.  It  is  a  sinister  appari- 
tion. We  know  its  works  from  having 
seen  them  so  abundantly  in  France;  it 
has  the  temper  of  hatred  and  the  aim  of 
destruction.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
Jacobin,  the  hysterical  Jacobin  and  the 
pedantic  Jacobin;  we  possess  both  and 
both  are  dangerous. 

At  such  a  moment  Ireland  sends  eighty- 
five  Home  Rulers  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  Irish  question,  which  had 
previously  given  to  Mr.  Gladstone  so 
much  occasion  for  showing  bow  he  can 
conquer  without  succeeding,  must  be  dealt 
with  seriously  at  last.  What  grand  scope 
is  here  offered  for  the  talents  of  the  great 
Parliamentary  manager  1  The  thing  is.  lo 
have  the  eighty-five  Home  Ruler.s  voting 
solid  with  the  Liberal  party.    How  i>  u 
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to  be  effected  ?  Tbe  generous  and  ardent 
feelings  of  Mr.  Gladstone  rash  to  his  aid. 
Ireland  has  been  abooainably  governed  I 
True,  Ireland  desires  aatononny  more 
hotly  than  any  other  part  of  these  islands 
desires  it  I  Very  naturally.  Why  then 
should  we  not  give  to  the  Irish  what  they 
so  hotly  desire?  Why  not  indeed?  re- 
sponds the  Liberal  party.  Only  there 
must  be  no  endowment  of  religion,  no 
endowment,  above  all,  of  Popish  supersti- 
tion I  There  shall  be  none,  says  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  that  case,  replies  his  Lib- 
eral following,  go  on  and  prosper  I  Let 
the  Irish  have  what  the  majority  of  them 
like.  It  is  the  great  blessedness  for  man 
to  do  as  he  likes ;  if  men  very  much  wish 
for  a  thing,  we  ought  to  give  it  them  if 
possible.  This  is  the  cardinal  principle 
of  Liberalism;  Mr.  Fox  proclaimed  it. 

Yes,  Mr.  Fox  proclaimed  it  —  the  bril- 
Haot  and  generous  schoolboy  !  But  what 
would  Burke  have  said  to  it  ?  Nay,  even 
a  sagacious  woman,  who  had  closely 
watched  a  time  of  civil  trouble,  knew  bet- 
ter. **  Quand  les  hommes  se  r^voltent,  ils 
soot  pouss^s  par  des  causes  qu'ils  igno- 
rent;  ^/,  pour  V ordinaire^  ce  quHls  de- 
mandent  tCest  pas  ce  auHl  faut  pour  les 
apaiser,^^  Men  are  dfriven  to  revolt  by 
causes  not  clearly  known  to  them;  and  in 
general  the  thing  they  call  for  is  not  the 
thing  requisite  to  content  them.  The  ob- 
servation is  profoundly  just  and  true. 

The  project  of  giving  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment to  Ireland  has  every  fault  which  a 
project  of  State  can  have.  It  takes  one's 
breath  away  to  find  an  English  statesman 
propounding  it.  With  islands  so  closely 
and  inextricably  connected  together  by 
nature  as  these  islands  of  ours,  to  go 
back  in  the  at  least  formal  political  con- 
nection attained,  to  make  the  political  tie 
not  closer  but  much  laxer,  almost  to  undo 
it  —  what  statesmanship  I  And  when,  es- 
tranged from  us  in  feeling  as  Celtic  Ire- 
land unhappily  is,  we  had  yet  in  Ulster  a 
bit  of  Great  Britain,  we  had  a  friend  there, 
you  propose  to  merge  Ulster  in  Celtic 
Ireland  I  you  propose  to  efface  and  ex- 
punge your  friend  1  Was  there  ever  such 
madness  heard  of  ? 

Those  Irishmen,  who  may  happen  to 
know  anything  about  so  unimportant  a 
person  as  I  am,  will  know  that  I  am  no 
enemy  of  Ireland.  They  will  therefore, 
I  hope,  have  patience  with  me  while  I  tell 
them  the  truth.  The  more  intensely  the 
Irish  desire  a  separate  Parliament,  the 
more  it  proves  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
one.  If  they  cry  out  for  a  separate  Irish 
Parliament  when  Scotland  and  Wales  do 


not  cry  out  for  a  Scotch  or  Welsh  Parlia- 
ment, that  is  not  a  reason  for  giving  such 
a  Parliament  to  Ireland  rather  than  to 
Scotland  or  Wales,  but  just  the  contrary. 
The  Irish  desire  it  so  much  because  they 
are  so  exasperated  against  us.  The  ex- 
asperation is  good  neither  for  os  nor  for 
themselves.  The  thing  is  to  do  away  with 
the  sense  of  exasperation  by  removing  its 
causes,  to  make  them  friends.  The 
causes  of  the  exasperation  are  not  in  our 
political  tie  with  them,  but  in  our  behavior 
and  treatment.  Amend  the  behavior  and 
treatment  by  all  means.  But  simply  to 
cut  the  Irish  adrift  in  their  present  state 
of  feeling,  to  send  them  away  with  the 
sense  of  exasperation  rankling,  with  the 
memory  of  our  behavior  and  treatment 
fresh  in  their  minds,  what  is  it  but  to  leave 
the  sense  of  exasperation  to  last  forever, 
and  to  give  them  more  full  and  free  scope 
for  indulging  it?  No  gratitude  for  a 
measure  which  its  supporters  are  already 
recommending  by  the  ignoblest  appeals 
to  our  fears  will  prevent  this.  To  our 
fears  the  measure  will  be  imputed;  and  to 
our  fears  or  our  foolishness,  and  to  no 
more  worthy  or  winning  motive,  will  it 
indeed  be  due.  Every  guarantee  we  take, 
every  limit  we  impose,  will  bean  occasion 
for  fret  and  friction.  The  temptation  to 
the  Irish  legislature  ampliare  jurisdic- 
tionem^  to  extend  and  enlarge  its  range  of 
action,  will  be  irresistible;  the  very  bril- 
liancy and  verve  of  Irishmen  necessitate 
it.  The  proper  public  field  for  an  Irish- 
man of  signal  ability  is  the  imperial  Par- 
liament, There  his  faculties  will  find 
their  right  and  healthful  scope ;  he  is  good 
for  us  there,  and  we  for  him.  But  he  will 
find  scope  for  his  faculties  in  an  Irish 
Parliament  onlv  by  making  it  what  it  was 
not  meant  to  be,  and  what  it  cannot  be 
without  danger.  It  will  be  a  sensation 
Parliament  —  a  Parliament  of  shocks  and 
surprises. 

Ask  those  "  thoughtful  Americans  "  who 
in  conjunction  with  his  own  terrors  are  the 
mighty  persuaders  of  Mr.  Whitbread's 
mind,  ask  them  what  they  would  think  of 
a  proposal  to  make  the  South  one  homo- 
geneous political  body  distinct  from  the 
North,  and  with  a  separate  Congress  in 
Richmond.  They  will  laugh.  The  South, 
they  will  say,  is  certainly  much  inferior  in 
strength  and  population  to  the  North. 
But  such  a  Congress  would  inevitably 
come  to  regard  itself  as  a  rival  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Washington,  the  Southern  States 
which  are  in  sympathy  with  the  North 
would  be  swamped  by  those  which  are  not ; 
it  would  be  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  seces- 
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sion.  And  then  let  Mr.  Whitbread,  if  his 
tremors  have  left  him  any  voice,  ask  his 
**  thoughtful  Americans  "  what  it  is  which 
they  are  so  thoughtfully  and  kindly  ex- 
horting him  to  do  in  Ireland, 

This  brings  me  to  the  challenge  con- 
stantly thrown  out  to  those  who  condemn 
Mr.  Gladstone's  plan  of  an  Irish  Parlia* 
ment,  to  produce  an  alternative  policy  of 
their  own,  Why,  really  such  a  policy,  in 
its  main  lines,  which  are  all  the  state  of  the 
case  at  present  requires,  produces  itself. 
Let  us  give  to  our  South,  not  a  single 
central  Congress,  but  provincial  legisla- 
tures. Local  government  is  the  great 
need  for  us  just  now  throughout  these 
islands;  the  House  of  Commons  is  far 
too  large  a  body,  and  is  weighted  with 
much  work  which  it  ought  not  to  have. 
But  in  Great  Britain  we  have  this  diffi- 
culty: the  counties  would  give  us  local 
legislatures  too  numerous,  and  not  strong 
enough ;  and  we  have  no  provinces.  The 
difficulty  may  be  overcome,  but  a  diffi- 
culty it  is.  But  in  Ireland  it  does  not 
present  itself;  Ireland  has  four  provinces. 
Ireland's  strong  desire  for  local  govern- 
ment is  no  good  reason  for  giving  Ireland 
an  Irish  Parliament ;  but  U  is  a  good  rea- 
son for  seizing  as  promptly  as  possible 
any  fit  means  for  organizing  local  govern- 
ment there,  and  for  so  organizing  it  even 
before  we  organize  it  in  Great  Britain; 
and  such  means  the  Irish  provinces  sup- 
ply. Munster  and  Connaught  may  prob- 
ably be  considered  as  of  one  character 
ana  some  of  western  Ulster,  as  being  of 
the  same  character,  might  go  naturally 
with  them.  But  we  have  at  least  three 
divisions  in  Ireland,  each  of  them  with  a 
distinct  stamp  and  character  of  its  own, 
and  affording,  each  of  them,  materials  for 
a  separate  provincial  assembly ;  Ulster 
proper,  or  British  Ireland;  Leinster,  or 
metropolitan  Ireland;  Munster  and  Con- 
naught,  or  Celtic  Ireland.  Evidently  the 
assembly  representing  British  Ireland 
would  be  one  thing,  the  assembly  repre- 
senting Celtic  Ireland  quite  another. 
Perhaps  Leinster,  the  old  seat  of  the  cap- 
ital and  of  metropolitan  life,  would  give  us 
an  assembly  different  in  character  from 
either.  So  much  the  better.  Each  real 
and  distinct  part  of  Ireland  would  have 
its  own  legislature,  and  would  govern  its 
own  local  affairs;  each  part  would  be  in- 
dependent of  the  others,  neither  of  them 
would  be  swamped  by  the  others.  The 
common  centre  would  be  the  imperial 
Parliament  at  Westminster.  There  the 
foremost  Irishmen  would  represent  Ire- 
land, while  for  the  notables  of  each  prov- 
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ince  the  provincial  legislatures  woold  af* 
ford  a  field. 

It  is  deemed  enough  to  say,  in  condem- 
nation of  any  scheme  of  this  kind,  that  it 
is  not  what  the  majority  of  the  Irish  are 
demanding,  and  that  the  eighty-five  mem- 
bers who  folfow  Mr.  Parnell  would  not 
accept  it.  But  carry  it,  and  what  wonld 
happen  ?  Would  not  Ulster  accept  it  ?  It 
is  just  what  Ulster  desires,  while  a  gen- 
eral Irish  Parliament  is  just  what  Ulster 
fears.  Would  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Connaught,  metropolitan  and  Celtic  Ire- 
land, refuse  to  accept  ?  How  would  they 
carry  their  refusal  into  effect  ?  They  could 
only  do  so  by  the  majority  abstaining  from 
the  election  of  members  for  the  provincial 
legislatures.  But  this  would  leave  those 
assemblies  to  be  elected  by  the  minority, 
who  would  assuredly  elect  them  gladly 
enough,  but  how  would  that  suit  the  major- 
ity? No,  the  Home  Rulers  may  say  that 
nothing  less  than  an  Irish  Parliament  will 
they  accept,  and  no  wonder  that,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  offer  before  them,  they  should 
say  so ;  but  once  carry  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing provincial  legislatures,  and  they 
will  come  into  it  before  long. 

And  indeed  one  cannot  but  at  first  feel 
astonishment  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
have  preferred  to  such  a  plan  his  plan  for 
an  Irish  Parliament.  Last  year  I  was 
often  and  often  inclined  to  say  as  to  Egypt : 
With  one-tenth  of  the  ingenuity  and  pains 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  spends  to  prove, 
what  neithef  he  nor  any  one  else  ever  cam 
prove,  that  his  Egyptian  policy  has  been 
sagacious,  consistent,  and  successful,  he 
might  have  produced  an  Egyptian  policy 
sagacious,  consistent,  and  successful.  So 
one  may  say  now  as  to  Ireland:  With 
one-tenth  of  the  ingenuity  and  pains  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  expending  upon  a  bad 
and  dangerous  measure  for  Ireland,  he 
might  have  produced  a  good  and  safe  one. 
But  alas,  be  is  above  all  a  great  Parlia- 
mentary manager !  Probably  be  is  of  the 
same  opinion  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned;  he  thinks  **thac 
it  takes  higher  qualities  to  make  a  good 
party  leader  than  to  make  a  good  emperor 
of  the  universe."  The  eighty-five  Parnell- 
ite  members  added  to  the  Liberal  major- 
ity, and  enabling  him,  as  he  hopes,  to  defy 
opposition  and  to  carry  his  measure  victo- 
riously, are  irresistible  to  him.  To  the 
difficult  work  of  a  statesman  he  prefers 
the  work  for  which  he  has  such  a  match- 
less talent  — the  seemingly  facile  bat 
really  dangerous  strokes  of  the  Pau^liarocn- 
tary  tactician  and  party  manager. 

Not  that  he  himself  foresees  danger 
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from  it.  No,  that  is  the  grave  thing.  He 
docs  not  foresee  danger.  Statesmen  fore- 
see, Mr.  Gladstone  does  not.  He  no  more 
foresees  danger  from  his  Irish  Parliament 
than  be  foresaw  that  his  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Church  would  not  conciliate  Catho- 
lic sentiment  in  Ireland,  or  that  his  Land 
Act  would  not  conciliate  the  Irish  peas- 
ant. He  has  no  foresight  because  he  has 
DO  insight.  With  all  his  admirable  gifts 
he  has  little  more  real  insight  than  the 
rank  and  file  of  his  Liberal  majority,  peo- 
ple who  think  that  if  men  very  much  want 
a  thing  they  ought  to  have  it,  and  that 
Mr.  Fox's  dictum  makes  this  certain.  It 
is  this  confiding  majority  under  this  un- 
foreseeing  leader  which  makes  roe  trem- 
ble. Will  anything  ever  awaken  either 
the  leader  or  the  followers  to  a  sense  of 
daoj^er?  When  the  vessel  of  State  is 
actually  grinding  on  the  rocks,  will  Mr. 
Gladstone  be  still  cheerfully  devising 
fresh  strokes  of  management ;  and,  when 
not  engaged  in  applauding  him,  will  Mr. 
liiingworth  be  still  prattling  about  dises- 
tablishment and  Mr.  Stansfield  about  con- 
tagious disease  ? 

I  have  long  been  urging  "that  the  per- 
formance of  our  Liberals  was  far  less 
valuable  than  they  supposed,  that  their 
doings  wanted  more  of  simple  and  sincere 
thought  to  direct  them,  and  that  by  their 
actual  practice,  however  prosperous  they 
might  fancy  themselves,  they  could  not 
really  succeed."  But  now  they  do  really 
seem  to  have  done  what  the  puzzled  for- 
eigners imagine  England  altogether  has 
done  —  to  have  reached  the  nadir.  They 
have  shown  us  about  the  worst  that  a 
party  of  movement  can  do,  when  that 
party  is  bounded  and  backward  and  with- 
out insight,  and  is  led  by  a  manager  of 
astounding  skill  and  energy,  but  himself 
without  insight  likewise.  The  danger  of 
our  situation  is  so  grave  that  it  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  People  are  shocked  at 
even  the  mention  of  the  contingency  of 
civil  war.  But  the  danger  of  civil  war 
inevitably  arises  whenever  two  impossible 
parties,  full  of  hatred  and  contempt  for 
each  other,  with  no  mediating  power  of 
reason  to  reconcile  them,  are  in  presence. 
So  the  English  civil  war  arose  when,  fac- 
ing and  scornfully  hating  one  another, 
were  two  impossibilities ;  the  prerogative 
of  the  king  and  the  license  of  the  Cavaliers 
on  the  one  side,  the  hideousness  and  im- 
mense innui  of  the  Puritans  on  the  other. 
The  Vendean  war  arose  out  of  a  like 
collision  between  two  implacable  impossi- 
bilities: the  old  regime  and  Jacobinism. 
Here  lies  the  danger  of  civil  war  in  Ire- 
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land,  if  the  situation  cannot  find  rational 
treatment;  Protestant  ascendency  is  im- 
possible, but  the  Ulster  men  will  not  let 
bunglers,  in  removing  it,  drag  them  down 
to  a  lower  civilization  without  a  struggle. 
Nay,  the  like  danger  exists  for  England 
Itself.  Change  we  must;  but  if  a  Liberal 
party  with  no  insight,  led  by  a  victorious 
manager  who  is  no  statesman,  brings  us 
to  failure  and  chaos,  the  existing  England 
will  not  let  itself  be  ruined  without  a 
struggle. 

Therefore  at  the  present  time  that  need 
for  us,  on  which  I  have  so  often  and  so 
vainly  insisted,  to  let  our  minds  have  free 
and  fair  play,  no  longer  to  deceive  our- 
selves, to  brush  aside  the  claptrap  and 
fictions  of  our  public  and  party  life,  to  be 
lucid,  to  get  at  the  plain,  simple  truth,  to 
see  things  as  they  really  are,  becomes 
more  urgent,  more  the  one  thing  needful 
for  us,  than  ever.  That  sentence  of  But- 
ler, which  I  have  more  than  once  quoted 
in  past  times,  acquires  now  a  heightened, 
an  almost  awful  significance.  **  Things  are 
what  they  are^  and  the  consequences  of 
them  will  be  what  they  will  be;  why  then 
should  we  desire  to  be  deceived  f^  The 
laws  which  govern  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  which  make  this  thing  salutary  to 
a  nation  and  that  thing  pernicious,  are  not 
of  our  making  or  under  our  power.  Our 
wishing  and  asserting  can  avail  nothing 
against  them.  Lord  Ripon's  calling  Mr. 
Gladstone's  antecedents  glorious  cannot 
make  them  other  than  what  they  are  — 
Parliamentary  victories,  but  a  statesman's 
failures.  Mr.  Morley's  *' great  triumph,'' 
in  the  election  of  "three  hundred  and 
thirty  Liberal  members,  more  or  less,  who 
without  excessive  arrogance  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  best  men  in  the  way  of  intelli- 
gence and  honesty  that  the  Liberal  party 
can  produce,"  cannot  make  the  Liberal 
party,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  other 
than  what  it  is  —  a  party  of  bounded  and 
backward  mind,  without  insight.  Delud- 
ers  and  deluded,  the  utterers  of  these 
phrases  may  fancy  them  solid  while  they 
utter  them;  the  hearers  while  they  hear 
them.  But  solid  they  cannot  make  them ; 
and  it  is  not  on  the  thing  being  asserted 
and  believed,  but  on  its  really  being  true 
or  false,  that  our  welfare  turns. 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  Lib- 
eral party,  '*  the  Conservative  party  at  any 
rate,"  says  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  **is  blind;'' 
and  here,  too,  of  course,  there  is  danger. 
The  Conservative  party  is  the  partv  of 
stability  and  permanence,  the  party  of  re- 
sistance to  change;  and  when  the  Liberal 
party,  the  party  of  movement,  moves  un- 
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Wise  and  dangerous  changes,  recourse 
will  naturally  be  had,  by  sensible  men,  to 
the  Conservative  party.  After  all,  our 
country  as  it  is,  as  the  past  has  made  it, 
as  it  stands  there  before  us,  is  something; 
it  is  precious,  it  shall  not  lightly  be  im- 
perilled by  the  bungling  work  of  rash 
hands.  Burke  from  such  a  motive  threw 
himself  on  the  Conservative  forces  in  this 
country  to  resist  Jacobinism.  But  no  so- 
lution of  the  problems  of  national  life  is 
to  be  reached  by  resting  on  those  forces 
absolutely.  Burke  would  have  been  far 
more  edifying  for  us  to-day  if  he  had 
rested  on  them  less  absolutely.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  urgent  need  of  seeing 
things  as  they  really  are  is  of  general 
application,  and  applies  to  Conservative 
action  as  well  as  Liberal.  If  Conservative 
action  is  blind,  we  are  undone.  True,  for 
the  moment  our  pressing  danger  is  just 
now  from  the  Liberal  party  and  its  leader. 
If  they  cannot  be  stopped  and  defeated 
the  thing  is  over,  and  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  Conservative  party 
and  its  blindness.  But  supposing  them 
defeated,  the  Conservative  programme 
requires  to  be  treated  just  like  the  Liberal, 
to  be  surveyed  with  a  resolutely  clear  and 
fair  mind. 

Now  there  is  always  a  likelihood  that 
this  programme  will  be  just  to  maintain 
things  as  they  are,  and  nothing  further. 
Already  there  are  symptoms  of  danger  in 
the  exhortations,  earnestly  made  and  often 
repeated,  to  keep  faith  with  the  Irish  pro- 
prietor to  whose  security  England,  it  is 
said,  has  pledged  herself;  to  secure  the 
Irish  land-owners  and  to  prevent  the 
scandal  and  peril  of  Catholic  supremacy 
in  Ireland. 

As  to  Catholicism,  it  has  been  the  great 
stone  of  stumbling  to  us  in  Ireland,  and 
80  it  will  continue  to  be  while  we  treat  it 
inequitably.  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  treats 
it  inequitably.  His  bill  withholds  from 
the  Irish  the  power  to  endow  or  establish 
Catholicism.  That,  he  well  knows,  is  the 
one  exception  which  his  Liberal  followers 
makcf  to  their  rule,  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Fox,  that  if  men  very  much  wish  to  do  a 
thing  we  should  let  them  do  it.  To  en- 
dow Catholicism  they  must  not  be  per- 
mitted, however  much  they  may  wish  it. 
That  provision  alone  would  be  fatal  to  any 
sincere  and  lasting  gratitude  in  Ireland 
for  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure.  If  his 
measure  is  defeated  it  would  be  fatal  to 
repeat  his  mistake.  Why  should  not  the 
majority  in  Ireland  be  suffered  to  endow 
and  establish  its  religion  just  as  much  as 
in  England  or  Scotland?    It  is  precisely 
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one  of  those  cases  where  the  proviodal 
legislatures  should  have  the  power  to  do 
as  they  think  proper.  Mr.  Wbitbread's 
"thoughtful  Americans  "  will  tell  him  that 
in  the  United  States  there  is  this  power, 
although  to  the  notions  and  practice  of 
America,  sprung  out  of  the  loins  of  Non- 
conformity, religious  establishments  are 
unfamiliar.  But  even  in  this  century,  I 
think,  Connecticut  had  an  establrsbed 
Congregational  Church,  and  it  might  have 
an  Established  Church  again  to-morrow 
if  it  chose.  Ulster  would  most  certainly 
not  establish  Catholicism.  If  it  chose  to 
establish  Presbyterianism  it  should  be 
free  to  do  so.  If  the  Celtic  and  Catholic 
provinces  chose  to  establish  Catholicism, 
they  should  be  free  to  do  so.  So  lono^  as 
we  have  two  sets  of  weights  and  measures 
in  this  matter,  one  for  Great  Briuin  and 
another  for  Ireland,  there  can  never  be 
concord. 

The  land  question  presents  most  grave 
and  formidable  difficulties,  but  undoubt- 
edly they  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  hold- 
ing ourselves  pledged  to  make  the  present 
Irish  landlords'  tenure  and  rents  as  secure 
as  those  of  a  landlord  in  England.     We 
ought  not  to  do  it  if  we  could,  and  in  the 
long  run  we  could  not  do  it  if  we  would. 
How  greatly  is  a  clear  and    fair  mind 
needed  here  I   and  perhaps  such  a  mind 
on  such  a  subject  the  Conservatives,  ibe 
landed  party,  do  not  easily  attain.     We 
have  always  meant  and  endeavored  to  give 
to  the    Irish  landlord  the  same  security 
that  the   English  has.     But  the  thing  is 
impossible.    Why?    Because  at   bottom 
the  acquiescence  of  the  community  makes 
the  security  of  property.    The  land  system 
of  England  has,  in  my  opinion,  grave  dis- 
advantages; but  it  has  this  acquiescence. 
It  has  it  partly  from  the  moderation  of  the 
people,  but  more  from  the  general  conduct 
and  moderation  of  the  landlords.    If  many 
English  landlords  had  borne  such  a  rep- 
utation as  that  which  the  first  Lord  Lons- 
dale, for  instance,  acquired  for  himself  in 
the   north,  the    English    landed    system 
would   not  have   had  this   acquiescence. 
In  Scotland  it  has  it  in  a  less  degree,  and 
is   therefore  less  secure;  and,  whatever 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  may  think,  deservedly. 
Let  him  consult  the  Tory  Johnson  for  the 
past,  and  weigh,  as  to  the  present,  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Winans  is  po&sible.    But  it 
has  it  in  a  considerable  degree,  though  in 
a  lower  degree  than  England.   Ireland  has 
it  in  the  degree  to  be  expected  from  its 
history  of  confiscation,  penal  laws,  ab- 
senteeism—  that  is  to  say,  hardly  at  all. 
And  we  are  bound  io  good  faith^  we  are 
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pledged  to  obtain,  by  force  if  necessary, 
for  the  Irish  landlord  the  acquiescence 
and  security  which  in  England  come  natu- 
rally !  We  are  bound  to  do  it  for  a  landed 
system  where  the  landowners  have  been 
a  class  with  whom,  in  Burke's  words,  **  the 
melancholy  and  invidious  title  of  grantees 
of  confiscation  was  a  favorite ; "  who 
'*  would  not  let  time  draw  his  oblivious 
veil  over  the  unpleasant  means  by  which 
tbeir  domains  were  acquired ; "  who 
**  abandoned  all  pretext  of  the  general  good 
of  the  community  " !  But  there  has  been 
great  improvement,  you  say ;  the  present 
landowners  give  in  general  little  cause  for 
complaint.  Absenteeism  has  continued, 
but  ah  1  even  if  the  improvement  had  been 
ten  times  greater  than  it  has,  Butler's 
memorable  and  stern  sentence  would  still 
be  true :  "  Real  reformation  is  in  many 
cases  of  no  avail  at  all  towards  prevent- 
ing the  miseries  annexed  to  folly  exceeding 
a  certain  degree.  There  is  a  certain  bound 
to  misbehavior,  which  being  transgressed, 
there  remains  no  place  for  repentance  in 
the  natural  course  of  things."  But  a  class 
of  altogether  new  and  innocent  owners 
has  arisen.  Alas !  every  one  who  has 
bought  land  in  Ireland  has  bought  it  with 
a  lien  of  Nemesis  upon  it.  It  is  of  no 
use  deceiving  ourselves.  To  make  the 
land-owner  in  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  parts 
of  Ireland  secure  as  the  English  land- 
owner is  impossible  for  us. 

What  is  possible  is  to  bear  our  part  in 
his  loss ;  for  loss  he  must  incur.  He 
must  incur  loss  for  folly  and  misbehavior, 
whether  on  his  own  part  or  on  that  of  his 
predecessors,  exceeding  a  certain  degree. 
But  most  certainly  we  ought  to  share  his 
loss  with  him.  For  when  complaints 
were  addressed  to  England,  **  the  double 
name  of  the  complainants,"  says  Burke, 
'*  Irish  and  Papist  (it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  singly  was  the  more  odious),  shut 
up  the  hearts  of  every  one  against  them.** 
All  classes  in  Great  Britain  are  guilty  in 
this  matter ;  perhaps  the  middle  class,  the 
stronghold  of  Protestant  prejudice,  most. 
And,  therefore,  though  the  Irish  landlords 
can,  I  think,  be  now  no  more  maintained 
than  were  the  planters,  yet  to  some  extent 
this  country  is  bound  to  indemnify  them 
as  it  did  the  planters.  They  must  choose 
between  making  their  own  terms  with 
their  own  community,  or  making  them 
with  the  imperial  Parliament.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  part  of  their  indemnity  should 
be  contributed  by  Ireland,  part,  most  cer- 
tainly, by  ourselves.  Loss  they  must, 
however,  expect  to  sufiFer,  the  land-owners 
of  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  provinces  at  any 
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rate.  To  this  the  English  Conservatives, 
whatever  natural  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion they  may  entertain  for  them,  must 
clearly  make  up  their  minds. 

On  the  reasonableness  of  the  Conserv- 
ative party  our  best  hope  at  present  de- 
pends. In  that  nadir  of  Liberalism  which 
we  seem  to  have  reached,  there  are  not 
wanting  some  signs  and  promise  of  better 
things  to  come.  Lord  Rosebery,  with  his 
freshness,  spirit,  and  intelligence,  one 
cannot  but  with  pleasure  see  at  the  For- 
eign Office.  Then  the  action  of  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  inspires 
hope  ;  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  inspired 
high  hope  at  first,  but  presently  his  atti- 
tude seemed  to  become  equivocal.  He 
has,  however,  instincts  of  government^ 
what  M.  Guizot  used  to  call  **  the  govern* 
mental  mind.'*  But  the  mass  of  the  great 
Liberal  party  has  no  such  instincts;  it  is 
crude  and  without  insight.  Yet  for  the 
modern  development  of  our  society,  great 
changes  are  required,  changes  not  cer- 
tainly finding  a  place  in  the  programme 
of  our  Conservatives,  but  not  in  that  of 
our  Liberals  either.  Because  I  firmly  be« 
lieve  in  the  need  of  such  changes,  I  have 
often  called  myself  a  Liberal  of  the  future. 
They  must  come  gradually,  however;  we 
are  not  ripe  for  them  yet.  What  we  are 
ripe  for,  what  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the 
next  few  years,  is  the  development  of  a 
complete  and  rational  system  of  local 
government  for  these  islands.  And  in 
this  work  all  reasonable  Conservatives 
may  heartily  bear  part  with  all  reasonable 
Liberals.  That  is  the  work  for  the  imme- 
diate future,  and  besides  its  own  great 
importance,  it  offers  us  a  respite  from 
burning  questions  which  we  are  not  ripe 
to  treat,  and  a  basis  of  union  for  all  good 
men.  The  development  of  the  working 
class  amongst  us  follows  the  development 
of  the  middle.  But  development  for  our 
bounded  and  backward  middle  class  can 
be  gained  only  by  their  improved  educa- 
tion and  by  the  practice  of  a  rational, 
large,  and  elevating  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment. The  reasonableness  and  co-op- 
eration of  the  Conservatives  are  needed  to 
attain  this  system.  By  reasonableness, 
by  CO  operation  with  reasonable  Liberals, 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  two  good 
thiqgs ;  they  can  keep  off  many  dangers 
in  the  present,  and  they  will  be  helping  to 
rear  up  a  Liberalism  of  more  insight  for 
the  future. 

BQt  is  it  possible,  and  is  there  time? 
Will  not  the  great  Parliamentary  man- 
ager, with  his  crude  Liberal  party  of  the 
present,  sweep   everything    before    him 
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now?  The  omens  are  not  good.  At 
Munich  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  honor 
to  converse  with  a  wise  and  famous  roan, 
as  pleasing  as  be  is  learned,  Dr.  Ddllinger. 
He  is  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
We  talked  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  in- 
terest and  admiration  which  he  deserves, 
but  with  misgiving;.  His  letter  to  Lord 
de  Vesci  had  just  then  appeared.  **  Does 
it  not  remind  you,"  Dr.  Ddllinger  asked 
me,  "of  that  unfortunate  French  ministry 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  applying  to 
the  nation  for  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions?" Certainly  the  omens  are  not 
good.  However,  that  best  of  all  omens, 
as  Homer  calls  it,  ourselves  to  do  our 
part  for  our  country,  is  in  our  own  power. 
The  circumstances  are  such  that  despond* 
ing  and  melancholy  thoughts  cannot  be 
banished  entirely.  After  all,  we  may 
sometimes  be  tempted  to  say  mournfully 
to  ourselves,  nations  do  not  go  on  forever. 
In  the  immense  procession  of  ages,  what 
countless  communities  have  arisen  and 
sunk  unknown,  and  even  the  most  famous 
nation,  perhaps,  is  only  for  its  day.  Hu- 
man nature  will  have  in  dark  hours  its 
haunting  apprehensions  of  this  kind.  But 
till  the  fall  has  actually  come,  no  firm  En- 
glish mind  will  consent  to  believe  of  the 
fall  that  it  is  inevitable,  and  of  "the 
ancient  and  inbred  integrity,  piety,  good- 
nature, and  good-humor  of  the  English 
people,"  that  their  place  in  the  world  will 
know  them  no  more. 
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A  STORT  OF  woman's  FAITH. 

by  geoege  manvillb  fenn. 
Book  IL— The  Thorny  Way, 

CHAPTER  X. 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  and 
then,  as  the  door  closed,  Millicent  laid 
her  hands  upon  her  husband's  shoulders, 
and  gazed  tenderly  in  his  face. 

**  Robert,  my  own  I "  she  whispered. 

No  more ;  her  eyes  bespoke  the  moth- 
er's joy  at  this  breaking  down  of  the  ice 
between  father  and  daughter.  Then  a 
look  of  surprise  and  pain  came  into  those 
loving  eyes,  for  Hallam  repulsed  her 
rudely. 

**  It  is  your  doing,  yours,  and  that  cursed 
parson's  work.   The  child  has  been  taught 


to  hate  me.  Curse  bim !  he  has  been  my 
enemy  from  the  very  first." 

** Robert  — husband!  Oh,  take  back 
those  words!"  cried  Millicent,  throwing 
herself  upon  his  breast.  **Yon  cannot 
mean  it.  You  know  I  love  you  too  well 
for  that.     How  could  you  say  it !  '* 

She  clung  to  him  u>r  a  few  moments, 
gazing  wildly  in  bis  face,  and  then  she 
seemed  to  read  it  plain! v. 

"  No,  no,  don't  speak,"  she  cried  ten- 
derly. **  I  can  see  it  all.  You  are  in  some 
great  trouble,  dear,  or  you  would  oot  have 
spoken  like  that.  Robert,  husband,  I  am 
your  own  wife ;  I  have  never  pressed  yoa 
for  your  confidence  in  all  these  money 
troubles  yon  have  borne;  but  now  that 
something  very  grave  has  happened,  let 
me  share  the  load." 

She  pressed  him  back  gently  to  a  chair, 
and,  overcome  by  her  flood  of  love,  be 
yielded  and  sank  slowly  back  into  the 
seat.  The  next  instant  she  was  at  bis 
knees,  holding  his  hands  to  her  throbbing 
breast. 

*'  No,  I  don't  mean  what  I  said,"  be 
muttered,  with  some  show  of  tenderness; 
and  a  loving  smile  dawned  upon  Millt- 
cent's  careworn  face. 

"  Don't  speak  of  that,"  she  said.  **  It 
was  only  born  of  the  trouble  you  are  in. 
Let  me  help  you,  dear ;  let  me  share  your 
sorrow  with  you.  If  only  with  my  sym- 
pathy there  may  be  some  comfort." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  sat  gazing 
straight  before  him. 

**Tell  me,  dear.  Is  it  some  money 
trouble ?    Some  speculation  has  failed?  " 

He  nodded. 

**Then  whv  not  set  all  those  ambitious 
thoughts  asiae,  dear  husband  ?  "  she  said, 
nestling  to  him.  *'Give  up  everything, 
and  let  us  begin  again.  With  the  love  of 
my  husband  and  my  child,  what  have  1  to 
wish  for?  Robert,  we  love  you  so  dearly. 
You,  and  not  the  money  yoa  can  make,  are 
all  the  world  to  us." 

He  looked  at  her  suspiciously,  for  there 
was  not  room  in  his  narrow  mind  for  full 
faith  in  so  much  devotion.  It  was  more 
than  he  could  understand,  but  bis  manner 
was  softer  than  it  bad  been  of  late,  as 
he  said,  **  You  do  not  understand  such 
things." 

**Then  teach  me,"  she  said,  smiling. 
^*  I  will  be  so  apt  a  pupil.  I  shall  be 
working  to  free  my  husband  from  the  toils 
and  troubles  in  which  he  is  ensnared.'* 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  What,  still  keeping  me  out  of  yoor 
heart,  Rob!"  she  whispered,  with  her 
eyes  beaming  love  and  devotion.    Tbeftt 
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half  playfully  and  with  a  tremor  in  her 
voice,  **  Robert,  my  own  brave  lion 
amongst  men,  refuse  the  aid  of  the  weak 
mouse  who  would  gnaw  the  net?" 

^'  Bah  t  you  talk  like  a  child,"  he  cried 
contemptuously.  **  Net,  indeed  1 "  and  in 
his  insensate  rage,  he  piled  his  hatred 
upon  the  man  who  bad  stepped  in  to  save 
him.  *'  But  for  that  cursed  fellow,  Bayle, 
this  would  not  have  happened." 

"Robert,  darling,  you  mistake  him. 
You  do  not  know  his  heart.  How  true 
he  is!  If  he  has  gone  against  you  in 
some  business  matter,  it  is  because  he  is 
conscientious  and  believes  you  wrong." 

"And  you  side  with  him,  and  believe 
me  wrong?" 

*'I?"  she  cried  proudly.  "You  are 
my  husband,  and  whatever  may  be  your 
trouble,  I  stand  with  you  against  the 
world." 

"  Brave  girl ! "  he  cried  warmly ;  "  now 
you  speak  like  a  true  woman.  I  will  trust 
you,  and  you  shall  help  me.  I  did  not 
think  you  had  it  in  you,  Milly.  That's 
better." 

*•  Then  you  will  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  raising  one  hand  to  his 
face,  and  beginning  nervously  to  bite  his 
Dails.  **  1  will  trust  you ;  perhaps  you  can 
help  me  out  of  this  cursed  trap." 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  she  cried.  "  I  feel  that 
I  can.  Oh,  Robert,  let  it  be  always  thus 
in  the  future.  Treat  me  as  your  partner, 
your  inferior  in  brain  and  power,  but  still 
your  helpmate.  1  will  toil  so  hard  to 
make  myself  worthy  of  my  husband.  Now 
tell  me  everything.  Stop !  I  know,"  she 
cried;  "it  is  something  connected  with 
the  visits  of  that  Mr.  Crellock,  that  man 
you  helped  in  his  difHculties  years  ago." 

"  I  helped  ?    Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

She  smiled. 

"  Ah !  these  things  are  so  talked  of. 
Mrs.  Pinet  told  Miss  Heathery,  and  she 
came  and  told  me.  I  felt  so  proud  of  you, 
dear,  for  your  unselfish  behavior  towards 
this  man.  Do  you  suppose  I  forget  his 
coming  on  our  wedding  day,  and  how 
troubled  you  were  till  you  had  sent  him 
away  by  the  coach  ?  " 

"You  said  nothing?" 

"  Said  nothing  1  Was  I  ever  one  to  pry 
into  my  husband's  business  matters?  I 
said  to  myself  that  I  would  wait  till  he 
thought  me  old  enough  in  years,  clever 
enough  in  wisdom,  to  be  trusted.  And 
DOW  after  this  long  probation,  you  will 
trust  me,  love  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  And  your  troubles  shall  grow  less  by 
being  shared.    Now  tell  me  I  am  right 


about  it.  Your  worry  now  is  due  to  this 
Mr.  Crellock?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  said.  "  You  have 
always  been  troubled  when  he  came  down, 
and  when  you  went  up  to  town.  I  knew 
as  well  as  if  you  had  told  me  that  you  had 
seen  him  when  you  went  up.  There  was 
always  the  same  harassed,  careworn  look 
in  your  eyes;  and  Robert,  darling,  if  you 
had  known  how  it  has  made  me  suffer, 
you  would  have  come  to  me  for  con  sola* 
tion  if  not  for  helpw" 

"  Ah  I  yes,  perhaps." 

"  Now  go  on,"  she  said  firmly,  and  ris- 
ing from  her  place  by  his  knees,  she  took 
a  chair  and  drew  it  near  him. 

"  There,"  she  said,  smiling,  "you  shall 
see  how  business-like  I  will  be." 

He  sat  with  his  brow  knit  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  drew  a  long  breath. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said.  "Stephen 
Crellock  is  mixed  up  with  it.  You  shall 
know  all.  And  mind  this,  whatever  peo- 
ple may  say " 

"  Whatever  people  may  say  I "  she  ex- 
claimed contemptuously. 

"  I  am  innocent ;  my  hands  are  clean." 

"As  if  I  needed  telling  that,"  she  said 
with  a  proud  smile.  "  Now  I  am  waiting, 
tell  me  all." 

"Oh,  there  is  little  to  tell,"  he  said 
quickly.  "That  fellow  Crellock,  by  his 
plausible  baits,  has  led  me  into  all  kinds 
of  speculations." 

"  I  thought  so,"  she  said  to  herself. 

"  I  failed  in  one,  and  then  he  tempted 
me  to  try  another  to  cover  my  loss ;  and 
so  it  went  on  and  on,  till       -" 

"  Till  what  ?  "  she  said  with  her  eyes 
dilating;  and  a  chill  feeling  of  horror  be- 
gan to  creep  to  her  heart. 

"  Till  the  losses  were  so  great  that  large 
sums  of  money  were  necessary,  and " 

"  Robert  1 " 

"  Don't  look  at  me  in  that  way,  Milly," 
he  said,  with  a  halMaugh,  "you  are  not 
going  to  begin  by  distrusting  me  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  panted. 

"  Well,  till  large  sums  were  necessary, 
and  the  scoundrel  literally  forced  me  to 
pledge  some  of  the  deeds  and  things  held 
by  the  bank." 

She  felt  the  evil  increasing;  but  she 
forced  it  away  with  the  warm  glow  of  her 
love. 

"  I've  been  worried  to  death,"  he  con- 
tinued, "to  put  these  things  straight,  and 
it  is  this  that  has  kept  me  so  poor." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  Robert, 
bow  you  must  have  suffered  1 " 

**Ahl    Yes,  I  have,"  he  said;  "but 
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never  mind  that.  Well,  I  was  gettine 
thiols  straight  as  fast  as  I  could ;  aod  all 
would  now  have  been  right  again  had  not 
Bayle  and  his  miserable  jackal,  Thickens, 
scented  out  the  trouble,  and  they  haye 
seized  me  by  the  throat." 

"But,  Robert,  why  not  clear  yourself? 
Why  not  go  to  Sir  Gordon  ?  He  would 
help  you." 

"Sir  Gordon  does  not  like  me.  But 
there,  I  have  a  few  days  to  turn  myself 
round  in,  and  then  all  will  come  right ;  but 
if " 

He  stopped,  and  looked  rather  curi- 
ously. 

"Yes?"  she  said,  laying  her  band  in 
bis. 

**If  my  enemies  should  triumph.  If 
Bayle " 

"If  Mr.  Bayle " 

"  Silence  ! "  he  said.  "  I  have  told  you 
that  this  man  is  my  cruel  enemy.  He 
has  never  forgiven  me  for  robbing  him  of 
you." 

"You  did  not  rob  him,"  she  said  ten- 
derly. "But  are  you  not  mistaken  in  Mr. 
Bayle  ?  " 

"  You  are,  in  your  sweet  womanly  inno- 
cency  and  trustfulness.  I  tell  you  he  is 
my  enemy,  and  trying  to  hound  me  down." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  him." 

"  I  forbid  it,"  he  cried  fiercely,  "  Choose 
your  part.  Are  you  with  me  or  the  men 
whom  I  know  to  be  my  enemies  ?  Will 
you  stand  by  me  whatever  happens  ?  " 

"You  know,"  she  said  with  a  trustful 
smile  in  her  eyes. 

"  That's  my  brave  wife,"  he  said. 
"This  is  better.  If  my  enemies  do  get 
the  better  of  me  —  if,  for  Crellock's  faults, 
charges  are  brought  against  me  —  if  1  am 
by  necessity  forced  to  yield,  and  think  it 
better  to  go  right  away  from  here  for  a 
time  —  suddenly  —  will  you  come  ?  " 

"  And  leave  my  mother  and  father?" 

"  Are  not  a  husband's  claims  stronger? 
Tell  me,  will  you  go  with  me?" 

"To  the  world's  end,  Robert,"  she 
cried,  rising  and  throwing  her  arms  about 
his  neck.  '^  I  am  even  glad  this  trouble 
has  come." 

"  Glad  I " 

"  Yes,  for  it  has  taught  you  at  last  the 
strength  of  your  wife's  love." 

He  drew  her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed 
her,  and  there  she  clung  for  a  time. 

"  Now  listen,"  he  said,  putting  her  from 
him.     "  We  must  be  business-like." 

"  Yes,"  she  said  firmly. 

"The  old  people  must  not  have  the 
least  suspicion  that  we  have  any  idea  of 
leaving." 


"  Might  I  not  bid  them  good-bye  ?  " 

"No,  That  is,  if  we  left.  We  may 
not  have  to  go.  If  we  do,  it  must  be  sad- 
denly." 

"And  in  the  mean  time?" 

"  You  must  wait.** 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  aod  Thisbe 
appeared. 

"  There's  a  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir  — 
that  Mr.  Crellock." 

"  Show  him  in  my  study,  and  I'll  come.** 

Thisbe  disappeared,  and  Milliceat  laid 
her  hand  upon  her  husband's  arm. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I 
know  how  to  deal  with  him  now.  Only 
trust  me,  and  all  shall  be  well." 

"  I  do  trust  you,"  said  Mi11iceDt«  and 
she  sat  there  with  a  face  like  marble 
listening  to  her  husband's  step  across  the 
hall,  and  then  sat  patiently  for  hours,  dur- 
iog  which  time  the  bell  had  been  rao^  for 
the  spirit-stand  and  hot  water,  while  the 
fragrant  fumes  of  tobacco  stole  into  Ibe 
room. 

At  last  there  were  voices  and  steps  io 
the  hall ;  the  front  door  was  opened  and 
closed,  and  as  Millicent  Hallam  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  she  had  not  been  up  to  see 
her  child  since  she  went  to  bed,  and  that 
it  was  nearly  midnight,  Hallam  entered 
the  room,  looking  more  cheerful,  and 
crossing  to  her  he  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"Things  are  looking  brighter,"  he  said. 
"We  have  only  to  wait.  Now,  mind  this 
—  don't  ask  questions  —  it  is  t>etter  that  I 
should  not  go  to  the  bank  for  a  few  days. 
I  am  unwell." 

Millicent  looked  at  him  bard.  Certainly 
his  eyes  were  sunken,  and  for  answer,  as 
she  told  herself  that  he  must  have  sufiEered 
much,  she  bowed  her  head. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
GETTING  NEAR  THE  EDGE. 

*' Quite  out  of  the  question,**  said 
James  Thickens. 

"  But  what  is  there  to  fear  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  to 
fear,"  said  Thickens  drily.  "What  I 
know  is  this,  and  I've  thought  it  over. 
You  are  not  going  up  to  town  with  bin, 
but  by  yourself  to  get  this  money -*  if  yoo 
still  mean  it.*' 

"  If  I  still  mean  it  1    There,  go  on." 

"  Well,  you  will  go  up,  and  sign  what 
you  have  to  sign,  get  this  money  in  notes, 
not  warrants,  and  bring  it  down  yourscll'* 

"But  Hallam  will  think  it  so  strange  — 
that  I  mistrust  him." 

"  Of  course  he  will.  So  you  do ;  so  do 
I.    And  after  thinking  this  matter  over,  1 
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am  goinz  to  have  that  money  deposited 
here,  and  I'm  goin^  to  redeem  the  bonds 
and  deeds  myself,  getting  all  information 
from  Hallam." 

**  But  this  will  be  a  hard  and  rather 
public  proceeding." 

"  I  don't  know  about  hard,  and  as  to 
public,  no  one  will  know  about  it  but  we 
three,  for  old  Gemp  will  not  smell  it  out. 
He  is  down  with  the  effects  of  a  bad  seiz- 
ure, and  not  likely  to  leave  his  bed  for 
days." 

"But,  Thickens ~ 

**Mr.  Bayle,  I  am  more  of  a  business 
man  than  vou,  so  trust  me.  You  are  mak- 
ing sacrifice  enough,  and  are  not  called 
upon  to  study  the  feelings  of  one  of  the 
greatest  scoundrels  —  " 

"Oh!  hushl  hushl" 

**  I  say  it  again,  sir  —  one  of  the  great- 
est scoundrels  that  ever  drew  breath." 

Bayle  frowned,  and  drew  his  own  hard. 

**  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "  that  I  shall 
care  to  carry    this    money  — so  large  a 
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sum. 

"  Nonsense,  sir,  a  packet  of  notes  in  a 
pocket-book.  These  things  are  compar- 
ative. When  I  was  a  t)oy  1  can  remem- 
ber thinking  ninepence  a  large  amount ; 
now  I  stand  on  a  market-day  shovelling 
over  gold,  and  fingering  over  greasy  notes 
and  cheques,  till  I  don't  seem  to  know 
what  a  large  sum  is.  You  take  my  ad- 
vice, go  and  get  it  without  saying  a  word 
to  Hallam  about  it;  and  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  sir,  if  it  wasn't  for  poor  Mrs.  Hallam 
and  that  poor  child,  I  should  be  off  my 
bargain,  and  go  to  Sir  Gordon  at  once." 

"  I  will  go  and  get  the  money,  without 
Hallam,  Thickens ;  but  as  I  undertook  to 
go  with  him,  I  shall  write  and  tell  him  I 
have  gone." 

"Very  well,  sir,  very  well.  As  you 
please,"  said  Thickens  ;  "  I  should  not ; 
but  you  are  a  clergyman,  and  more  partic- 
ular about  such  things  than  I  am." 

Bayle  smiled,  and  shook  hands,  leaving 
Thickens  looking  after  him  very  intently 
as  he  walked  down  the  street. 

"  He  wouldn't  dare  ! "  said  Thickens  to 
himself  thoughtfully.  "  He  would  not  dare. 
I  wish  he  had  not  been  going  to  tell  him 
though.  Humph  1  dropping  in  to  see  poor 
old  Gemp  because  he  has  had  a  fit." 

He  paused  till  he  had  seen  Bayle  enter 
the  old' man's  house,  and  then  went  on 
muttering  to  himself. 

"  I  never  could  understand  why  Gemp 
was  made;  he  never  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  least  use  in  the  world,  though,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  idlers  don't  seem  much 
good.     Hah  t    If    Gemp   knew  what    I 
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know,  there'd  be  a  crowd  round  the  bank 
in  half  an  hour,  and  they'd  have  Hallam's 
house  turned  inside  out  in  another  quar- 
ter. 

"  I  don't  like  his  telling  Hallam  about 
his  going,"  he  mused.  "  It  is  a  large  sum 
of  money,  though  I  made  light  of  it,  and 
the  mail's  safe  enough.  We've  about  got 
by  the  old  highwayman  days,  but  I  wish 
he  hadn't  told  him  all  the  same." 

Meanwhile  the  curate  had  turned  in  at 
Gemp's  to  see  how  the  old  fellow  was  get- 
ting on. 

**  Nicedly,  sir,  very  nicedly,"  said  the 
woman  in  charge;  *'  he've  had  a  beautiful 
sleep,  and  Doctor  Luttrell  says  he  be 
coming  round  to  his  senses  fast." 

Poor  old  Gemp  did  not  look  as  if  he 
had  been  progressing  nicely,  but  he 
seemed  to  recognize .  his  visitor,  and  ap- 
peared to  understand  a  few  of  his  words. 

But  not  many,  for  the  old  man  kept 
putting  his  hano  to  his  head  and  looking 
at  the  door,  gazing  wistfully  through  the 
window  and  then  heaving  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Oh  1  don't  you  take  no  notice  o'  that, 
sir,  said  the  woman;  "that  be  only  his 
way.  He's  been  used  to  trotting  about  so 
much  that  he  feels  it  a  deal  when  he  is  laid 
up,  poor  old  gentleman  ;  he  keeps  talking 
about  his  money,  too,  sir.  Ah  !  sir,  it  be 
strange  how  old  folks  do  talk  about  their 
bit  o'  money  when  they're  getting  anigh 
the  time  when  they  won't  want  any  of  it 
more." 

And  so  on  till  the  curate  rose  and  left 
the  cottage. 

That  night  he  was  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don, after  sending  in  a  line  to  Hallam  to 
say  that  upon  second  thoughts  he  had  con- 
sidered it  better  to  go  up  to  town  alone. 

Three  days  passed  with  nothing  more 
exciting  than  a  few  inquiries  after  Hal- 
lam's health,  the  most  assiduous  inquirer 
being  Miss  Heathery,  who  called  again  on 
the  third  evening. 

"  I  know  you  think  me  a  very  silly  little 
woman,  Millicent,  my  dear,  and  I'm  afraid 
perhaps  1  am,  but  I  do  like  you,  and  I 
should  like  to  help  you  now  you  are  in 
trouble." 

"  I  always  did,  and  always  shall,  think 
you  one  of  my  best  and  kindest  friends, 
Miss  Heathery," replied  Millicent,  kissing 
her. 

"Now  that's  very  kind  of  you,  Milli- 
cent. It's  touching," said  Miss  Heathery, 
wiping  her  eyes.  "  You  do  think  me  then 
a  very  dear  friend  ?  "  she  said,  clinging  to 
Mrs.  Hallam,  and  gazing  plaintively  in  her 
face. 

"  Indeed  I  do.*' 
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"Then  may  I  make  a  confidaDt  like  of 
you,  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly,'*  said  Millicent. 

"But  first  of  all  can  I  help  yoa  nurse 
Mr.  Hallam,  or  take  care  of  Julie?  " 

**0h!  no,  thank  you;  Mr.  Hallaro  is 
much  better,  and  Julie  is  happiest  with 
Thisbe." 

"Or  Mr.  Bayle,*' said  Miss  Heathery; 
"but  I  have  not  seen  her  with  him  lately. 
Oh  !  I  forgot,  he  has  gone  to  London." 

"Indeed!  "  said  Millicent,  starting,  for 
she  connected  his  absence  with  her  hus- 
band's trouble. 

"  Yes ;  gone  two,  three  days  ;  but,  Mil- 
licent dear,  may  I  speak  to  you  plainly?" 

"Of  course.  Tell  me,"  said  Millicent, 
smiling,  and  feeling  amused  as  she  an- 
ticipated some  confidence  respecting  an 
engagement. 

"  And  you  are  sure  yoa  will  not  feel 
hurt  ?  " 

"Trust  me,  I  shall  not,"  said  Millicent, 
with  her  old  grave  smile. 

"Well  then,  my  dear,"  whispered  the 
visitor,  "  it  is  about  money  matters.  You 
know  I  have  none  in  the  bank  now,  be- 
cause I  bought  a  couple  of  houses,  but  I 
have  been  asking,  and  I  find  that  I  can 
borrow  some  money  on  the  security,  and 
I  thought^ there!  I  knew  you  would 
feel  hurt." 

For  Millicent's  eyes  had  begun  to 
dilate,  and  she  drew  back  from  her  visitor. 

"  I  only  meant  to  say  that  I  could  not 
help  knowing  you  —  that  Mr.  Hallam  kept 
you  —  ah!  I  don't  know  bow  to  say  it, 
Millicent  dear,  but  —  but  if  you  would 
borrow  some  money  of  me,  dear,  it  would 
make  me  so  very  happy." 

The  tears  sprang  to  Millicent's  eyes  as 
she  rose  and  kissed  her  visitor. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Miss  Heathery,"  she 
cried.  "  I  shall  never  forget  this  unassum- 
ing kindness,  but  it  is  impossible  that  I 
can  take  your  help." 

"  Oh !  dear  me !  I  was  afraid  you 
would  say  so,  and  yet  it  is  so  sad  to  run 
short.  Couldn't  you  really  let  me  help 
you,  my  dear  ?  " 

"No;  it  is  impossible,"  said  Millicent, 
smiling  gently. 

"Is  it  quite  impossible?"  said  Miss 
Heathery. 

"  Yes,  dear,  but  believe  me,  if  I  were 
really  in  great  need  I  would  come  to  you 
for  help." 

"You  promise  me  that,  dear?"  cried 
the  little  woman,  rising. 

"  I  promise  you  that,"  said  Millicent, 
and  her  visitor  went  away  overjoyed. 


CHAPTER  xn. 


ROBERT  HALLAM  WANTS  FRESH  AIR. 

"  That  woman  seemed  as  if  she  would 
never  go,"  said  Hallam,  entering  the  room 
hastily,  and  glancing  at  the  clock. 

"She  does  like  to  stop  and  chat,"  re- 
plied Millicent,  wondering  at  his  manner. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do ?  " 

"  I  am  on  for  a  short  run.  I  cannot 
bear  this  confinement  any  longer.  It  is 
dark,  and  no  one  will  see  me  if  I  go  out 
for  a  change." 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you  ?  " 

"  Go  with  me !  No ;  not  now,"  be  said 
hastily.  "  I  want  a  little  fresh  air.  DoD*t 
stop  me.     I  shall  be  back  soon." 

His  manner  seemed  very  strange,  but 
Millicent  said  nothing,  only  followed  him 
into  the  hall. 

"No,  no,"  he  said  hastily;  "don't  do 
that.     It  is  as  if  you  were  watching  roe." 

She  drew  back  in  a  pained  way,  and  he 
followed  her. 

"I'm  pettish  and  impatient,  that's  alV 
he  said,  smiling;  and  closing  the  door 
after  her,  he  hurriedly  put  on  a  cloak  and 
travelling-cap,  muffling  his  face  well ;  and 
then  going  softly  out,  and  turning  from 
the  main  street,  he  was  soon  after  in  the 
lane  that  led  down  by  Thickena's  house 
and  the  mill. 

"  At  last ! "  said  a  voice  from  the  hedge- 
side,  just  beyond  where  the  last  oil  lamp 
shed  a  few  dim  rays  across  the  road.  "I 
thought  you  were  never  coming." 

"Don't  talk.  Have  you  everything 
ready  ?  " 

"  Yes,  everything.  It  is  only  a  cart,  but 
it  will  take  you  easily." 

"  Aod  are  you  sure  of  the  road  ?" 

"Certain.  I've  done  it  twice  so  as  to 
be  sure." 

"  Good  horse  ?  " 

"  Capital.  We  can  get  over  the  twentv 
miles  in  three  hours,  and  catch  the  York 
coach  easily  by  twelve.  It  does  not  pass 
before  then." 

"Mind,  Stephen,  I'm  trusting  yoa  io 
this.    If  you  fail  me  —  " 

"HI  fail  you  I  Bah  1  Did  I  ever  fail 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  never." 

"Then  don't  talk  like  that.  Yoa've 
failed  me  pretty  often,  all  the  same.  Go- 
ing?" 

"Yes;  I  must  get  back." 

"  What's  that  —  the  Castor  coach  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Hallam,  starting.  "It's 
earlv." 

"Don't  be  longer  than  you  can  help. 
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bat,  I  say,  have  you  plenty  of  mooey  for 
the  journey?  I've  ooiy  a  guinea  or  two 
left." 

"I  have  enough,"  said  Hallam  grimly; 
and  bidding  bis  companion  wait  three 
hours,  and  if  be  did  not  come  then  to  go 
back  and  come  the  next  night,  Hallam 
turned  to  hurry  back  to  the  town. 

It  was  intensely  dark  as  he  approached 
the  mill,  where  the  stream  was  gurgling 
aod  plashing  over  the  waste-water  shoot. 
Iq  the  distance  there  was  the  oil  lamp 
glimmering,  and  a  light  or  two  shone  in 
the  scattered  cottages,  but  there  was  none 
at  Thickens's  as  Hallam  passed. 

There  was  a  space  of  about  a  hundred 
yards  between  Tbickens's  house  and  the 
oext  cottage,  and  Hallam  had  about  half 
traversed  this  when  be  heard  a  step  that 
seemed  familiar  coming,  and  his  doubt 
was  put  an  end  to  by  a  voice  exclaiming, 
"Mind!    Take  care  I  " 

Was  it  fate  that  bad  put  this  in  bis 
way? 

He  asked  himself  this  as,  like  lightning, 
the  thought  struck  him  that  Bayle  had  just 
come  on  the  coach  ^  he  the  sharer  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  iniquity. 

A  sharp  struggle,  and  close  at  band 
there  was  the  bridge  and  the  flowing 
river.  It  might  have  been  an  accident. 
But  even  then  there  was  Thickens.  What 
if  he  closed  with  him  and  —  disguised  as 
he  was,  Bayle  could  never  know.  He  was 
the  bearer  of  that  heavy  sum  of  mooey  I 
He  intended  flight  that  night ;  was  it  fate, 
he  asked  himself  again,  that  had  thrown 
this  in  bis  way?  And  as  the  thoughts 
flashed  through  his  brain,  they  encoun- 
tered roughly  upon  the  path,  and  Hallam's 
band  touched  the  thick  pocket-book  in 
Bayle's  breast. 

It  was  a  matter  of  moments.  Even  to 
Hallam  it  was  like  an  encounter  in  a 
dream.  A  blind  desire  to  possess  himself 
of  the  money  he  had  touched  had  come 
over  him  ;  and  reckless  now,  half  mad,  he 
seized  Bayle  by  the  throat.  There  was  a 
furious  struggle,  a  few  inarticulate  cries, 
a  heavy  fall,  and  he  was  kneeling  upon 
him,  and  dragging  the  pocket-book  from 
his  breast. 

All,  as  It  were,  in  a  dream  I 

Millicent  Hallam  stood  listening  at  the 
window  to  her  husband's  steps,  and  then 
pressed  her  hands  to  her  burning  forehead 
to  try  to  think  more  clearly  about  her 
position.  It  was  so  hard  to  think  ill  of 
Bayle;  she  could  not  do  it;  and  yet  her 
husband  had  said  he  was  his  enemy,  and 
fighting  against  him  to  destroy  him.    Be- 


sides, Bayle  bad  not  been  near  them  for 
days.  It  was  so  strange  that  be  should 
go  away  without  telling  her ! 

And  so,  as  she  stood  there,  the  two  cur- 
rents of  thought  met  —  that  which  ran 
love  and  trust  in  her  husband,  and  that 
which  was  full  of  gentle  sisterly  feeling 
for  Bayle;  and  as  they  met  there  was 
tumult  and  confusion  in  her  brain,  till  the 
first  current  proved  the  stronger,  and 
swept  the  latter  aside,  running  strongly 
on  towards  the  future. 

'*  He  is  my  husband,  and  he  trusts  me 
now  as  I  trust  hi m,*'  she  said  proudly.  **  1 1 
is  impossible.     He  could  do  no  wrong." 

She  went  up  to  the  bedroom  where  Julie 
lay  asleep,  and  stood  watching  the  sweet, 
happy  little  face  for  some  time,  ending  by 
kneeling  down,  taking  one  of  the  little 
hands  in  hers,  and  praying  fervently  for 
help,  for  guidance,  and  for  protection  in 
the  troubled  future,  that  seemed  to  be 
surrounding  her  with  clouds.  How  dense 
they  seemed  1  How  was  it  all  to  end  ? 
Would  she  be  called  upon  by  her  husband 
to  leave  their  home  and  friends,  and  go 
far  away?  Well,  and  if  that  were  ber 
fate,  husband  and  child  were  all  in  all  to 
her,  and  it  was  her  duty. 

**  He  trusts  me  now," she  said,  smiling; 
and  feeling  happier  and  more  at  rest  than 
she  bad  for  months  with  their  petty  cares 
and  poverty  and  shame,  she  bent  over  and 
kissed  Julie,  when  the  child's  arms  were 
clasped  about  ber  neck  and  clung  there 
for  a  moment,  before  dropping  listlessly 
back  upon  the  bed. 

Passing  her  band  over  the  child's  fore- 
head to  be  sure  that  she  was  cool  and  that 
no  lurking  fever  was  there,  Millicent  went 
down  to  the  dining-room  again,  to  sit  and 
listen  for  the  coming  step. 

She  bad  heard  the  coach  come  and  go, 
but  instead  of  the  place  settling  down 
again  into  its  normal  quiet,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  great  many  people  about,  and  hur- 
rying footsteps  were  beard,  such  as  would 
be  at  times  when  there  was  an  alarm  of 
fire  in  the  town. 

And  yet  it  was  not  like  that.  More,' 
perhaps,  as  if  there  were  some  meeting, 
and  the  steps  died  away. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Millicent  had 
been  disposed  to  summon  Thisbe,  and 
send  her  to  see  what  was  wrong;  but  on 
drawing  aside  the  curtains  and  looking 
out,  the  street  seemed  deserted,  and 
though  there  were  a  few  figures  in  the 
market-place,  they  did  not  excite  her  sur- 
prise. 

"  I  am  overwrought  and  excited,"  she 
said  to  herself.    "*  Ah  1  at  last  1 " 


starting  up,  she  ran  into  the  hall  to  admit 
Hallam,  who  staggered  in,  closed  the  door 
quickly,  and  catching  her  hand,  half 
dragged  her  into  the  dining-room. 

She  clung  to  him  in  affright,  for  she 
could  see  that  the  cloak  he  wore  was  torn 
and  muddied,  that  his  face  was  ghastly 
pale,  and  that  as  he  threw  ofiF  his  travel* 
ling  cap,  there  was  a  terrible  swelling 
across  his  forehead,  as  if  he  had  received 
some  tremendous  blow. 

•*  Robert,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  is  the 
roaUer  ?  " 

"Hush,"  he  said  quickly;  "be  quiet 
and  calm.     Has  Thisbe  gone  to  bed  ?  *' 

"Yes.    Yes,  I  think  so." 

*'  Quick,  then ;  a  basin  and  water,  sponge 
and  towel.     I  must  bathe  this  place." 

"  Did  you  fall  ?  "  she  cried,  as  she  has- 
tily helped  him  off  with  the  cloak. 

"  No.     But  quick ;  the  water." 

She  hurried  away,  shivering  with  the 
dread  of  some  new  trouble  to  come,  but 
soon  returned  with  the  sponge,  and  busied 
herself  in  bathing  the  hurt. 

♦•I  was  attacked  —  by  some  ruffian," 
said  Hallam  hoarsely,  as  the  water  trickled 
and  plashed  back  in  the  basin.  "  He 
struck  me  with  a  bludgeon  and  left  me 
senseless.    When  I  came  to  he  was  gone." 

"  Robert,  you  horrify  me  ! "  cried  Milli- 
cent.     "This  is  dreadful." 

"  Might  have  been  worse,"  he  said 
coolly.  "  There,  now  dry  it,  and  listen  to 
me  the  while." 

"  Yes,  I  am  listening,"  she  said,  forcing 
herself  to  be  firm,  and  to  listen  to  the 
words  in  spite  of  the  curious  doubting 
trouble  that  would  oppress  her. 

"  As  soon  as  I  go  up-stairs  to  put  a  few 
things  together  and  get  some  papers,  you 
will  put  on  your  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
dress  Julie." 

"Dress  Julie!" 

"Yes,"  he  said  harshly,  "unless  you 
wish  me  to  leave  you  behind." 

"  You  are  going  away,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  1  am  going  away,"  he  said  bit- 
terly, "  after  hesitating,  with  a  fool's  hesi- 
tation, all  these  days.  I  ought  to  have 
gone  before." 

"  How  strangely  you  speak  I "  she  said. 

"  Don't  waste  time.     Now  go." 

"  One  word,  love,"  she  whispered  im- 
ploringly ;  •'  do  we  go  for  long  ?  " 

"No;  not  for  long,"  he  said.  And 
then,  with  an  impatient  gesture,  "Bah  I  " 
he  exclaimed ;  "  yes,  forever." 

She  shrank  from  him  in  alarm. 

"  Well,"  he  said  harshly,  as  he  glanced 
at  his  injury  in  the  mirror,  "you  are  hesi- 


husband,  and  I  have  a  right  to  command; 
but  1  leave  you  free.  Do  you  wish  to 
stay  ?  " 

A  feeling  of  despair  so  terrible  that  it 
seemed  crushing  came  over  Millicent. 
To  go  from  the  home  of  her  childhood  — 
to  flee  like  this  with  her  husband,  prob- 
ably in  disgrace,  even  if  only  through  sus- 
picion —  was  for  the  moment  more  than 
she  could  bear;  and  as  he  saw  her  mo- 
mentary hesitation,  an  ugly  sneering  laugh 
came  upon  his  face.  It  faded,  though,  as 
she  calmly  laid  her  hand  upon  bis  arm. 

"Am  I  to  take  any  luggage  ?  "  she  said. 

"Nothing  but  your  few  ornanaents  of 
value.     Be  quick." 

She  raised  her  lips  and  kissed  him,  and 
then  seemed  to  glide  out  of  the  room. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  a  fool  and 
an  idiot  not  to  have  gone  before.  Corse 
the  fellow  ;  who  could  it  be  ?  "  he  cried,  as 
he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  injured  fore- 
head. 

He  took  out  his  keys  and  opened  a 
drawer  in  a  cabinet,  taking  from  it  a  ham- 
mer and  cold  chisel,  and  then  stood  think- 
ing for  a  few  moments  before  hurrying 
out,  and  into  a  little  lobby  behind  the  hall, 
from  which  he  brought  a  small  carpetbag. 

"  That  will  just  hold  it,"  he  said,  "  and 
a  few  of  the  things  that  she  is  sure  to 
have." 

He  turned  into  the  dining-room,  going 
softly,  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  some  ne- 
farious act.  Then  he  picked  up  the  ham- 
mer and  chisel,  and  was  about  to  return 
into  the  hall,  when  he  heard  a  low  mur- 
mur, which  seemed  to  be  increasing,  and 
with  it  the  trampling  of  feet,  and  shouts 
of  excited  men. 

"What's  that?"  he  cried,  with  his 
countenance  growing  ghastly  pale;  and 
the  cold  chisel  fell  to  the  floor  with  a 
clang. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
A  HUMAN  STORM. 

The  woman  who  had  been  acting  the 
part  of  nurse  to  old  Gemp  was  seat^  by 
the  table,  busily  knitting  a  pair  of  blue 
worsted  stockings,  by  the  light  of  a  tallow 
candle,  and  every  few  minutes  the  snuS 
had  so  increased,  and  began  to  show  so 
funofus-like  a  head,  that  the  needles  had 
to  be  left,  a  pair  of  snuffers  taken  out  of 
their  home  in  a  niche  that  ran  through 
the  stem  of  the  tin  candlestick,  and  used 
to  cut  of{  the  light-destroying  snuff,  with 
the  effect  that  the  snuffers  were  not  suffi- 
ciently pinched  to,  and  a  thread  of  pale 


blue  smoke  rose  from  the  incandescence 
within,  and  certainly  with  no  good  effect 
as  far  as  fragrance  was  concerned. 

Old  Gemp  had  been  a  great  deal  better. 
He  had  been  up  and  dressed,  and  sat  by 
the  fireside  for  a  couple  of  hours  that 
afternoon,  and  had  then  expressed  his 
determination  not  to  go  to  bed. 

But  his  opposition  was  very  slight,  and 
he  was  got  to  bed.  where  he  seemed  to  be 
lying  thinking,  and  trying  to  recall  some- 
thing which  evidently  puzzled  him.  In 
fact  ail  at  once  he  called  his  nurse. 

•'  Mrs.  Preddle  1  Mrs.  Preddle  1  " 

*'  Yes,*'  said  that  lady  with  a  weary  air. 

"  What  was  I  thinking  about  when  I 
was  took  badly  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know/'  said  the  woman  sourly. 
**  About  somebody  else's  business,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Old  Gemp  grunted,  and  shook  his  head. 
Then  he  was  silent,  and  lay  staring  about 
the  room,  passing  his  hand  across  his 
forehead  every  now  and  then,  or  shaving 
himself  with  one  finger,  with  which  all  at 
once  he  would  point  at  his  nurse. 

"  I  say  1 "  he  cried  sharply. 

**  Bless  the  man  !  how  3'ou  made  me 
jumpl"  cried  Mrs.  Preddle.  "And,  for 
goodness'  sake,  don't  point  at  me  like 
that  I  Easy  to  see  you're  getting  better, 
and  won't  want  me  long." 

"  No,  no !  don't  go  away ! "  he  ex- 
claimed.   "  I  can't  think  about  it." 

*•  Well,  and  no  wonder  neither  I  Why, 
bless  the  man  I  people  don't  have  bad  fits 
o*  'plexy  and  not  feel  nothing  after! 
There,  lie  still,  and  go  to  sleep,  there's  a 
good  soul  I     It'll  do  you  good." 

Mrs.  Preddle  snuaed  the  candle  again, 
and  made  another  unpleasant  smell  of 
burning,  but  paid  no  heed  to  it,  fifty  years 
of  practice  having  accustomed  her  to  that 
odor  -^  an  extremely  common  one  in  those 
days,  when  in  every  little  town  there  was 
a  tallow-melter,  the  fumes  of  whose  works 
at  certain  times  made  themselves  pretty 
well  known  for  some  distance  round. 

This  question  was  repeated  by  old 
Gemp  at  intervals  all  through  the  evening. 

'*What  was  I  thinking  about  when  1 
was  took  badly?"  and  Mrs.  Preddle  be- 
came irritated  by  his  persistence. 

But  this  made  no  difference  whatever 
to  the  old  man,  who  scraped  his  stubbly 
chin  with  his  finger,  and  then  pointed  to 
ask  again.  For  the  trouble  that  had  been 
upon  his  mind  when  he  was  stricken'  hung 
over  him  like  a  dark  cloud,  and  he  was 
always  fighting  mentally  to  learn  what  it 
all  meant. 

"  What  was  it ?  —  what  was  it?     What 


was  I  thinking  about?"  Over  and  over 
and  over,  and  no  answer  would  come. 
Mrs.  Preddle  went  on  with  her  knitting, 
and  ejaculated  "  Bless  the  man ! "  and 
dropped  stitches,  and  picked  them  up 
again,  and  at  last  grew  so  angry  that,  upon 
old  Gemp  asking  her,  for  about  the  hun- 
dredth time  that  evening,  that  same  wea- 
risome question,  she  cried  out,  — 

"Drat  the  man  I  how  should  I  know? 
Look  ye  here,  if  you  — oh  !  1  won't  stand 
no  more  of  this  nonsense!"  She  rose 
and  went  into  the  kitchen.  "  Doctor  Lut- 
trell  said  if  he  got  more  restless  he  was  to 
have  it,"  she  grumbled  to  herself,  "and 
he's  quite  unbearable  to-night  I  " 

She  poured  out  a  double  dose  from  a 
bottle  left  in  her  charge,  and  chuckled  as 
she  said  to  herself,  "That'll  quiet  him  for 
the  night." 

Old  Gemp  was  sitting  up  in  bed  when 
she  returned  to  the  bedroom ;  and  once 
more  his  pointing  finger  rose,  and  he  was 
about  to  speak,  when  Mrs.  Preddle  inter- 
fered. 

"  There,  that'll  do,  my  dear !  and  now 
you've  got  to  take  this  here  physic  directly, 
to  do  you  good." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  in  a  vacant, 
helpless  way  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
his  countenance  grew  angry,  and  he  mo- 
tioned the  medicine  aside. 

"  Oh,  come  now,  it's  of  no  use  I  You've 
got  to  take  it,  so  now  then  ! " 

She  pressed  the  cup  towards  his  lips ; 
but  the  old  man  struck  at  it  angrily,  and 
it  flew  across  the  room,  splashing  the  bed 
with  the  opium-impregnated  liquid,  and 
then  shattering  on  the  cemented  floor. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  owd  rips  as  ever  I  did 
see !  "  cried  the  woman.  "  Oh,  you  are 
better,  then ! " 

"  What  was  I  thinking  about  when  I 
was  took  badly?"  cried  Gemp,  pointing, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  Oh,  about  your  money  in  the  bank  for 
aught  1  know!"  cried  the  woman. 

"Hal" 

"The  old  man  clapped  his  hands  to  his 
forehead,  and  held  them  there  for  a  few 
minutes,  staring  straight  before  him  at 
the  bedroom  wall. 

He  had  uttered  that  ejaculation  so 
sharply  that  the  woman  started,  and  re- 
coiled from  him,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  touched  the  key*note  that 
had  set  the  fibres  of  his  memory  athrill. 

"  Why,  what's  come  to  you  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Sakes,  man,  you're  not  worse  ?  " 

Old  Gemp  did  not  reply  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Then,  stretching  out  one  hand, 
and  pointing  to  his  nurse, — 
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"And  I've  been  a-IyloE  here,"  panted 
Gemp,  sliding  his  le^s  out  of  bed,  and 
dressing  himseif  quickly.  "1  remember 
DOW.  I  know.  And  perhaps  all  gone  — 
deeds,  writings  —  all  gone.  I  knew  there 
nas  something  wroog —  1  knew  there  was 
something  wrong ! " 

In  five  minutes  be  was  out  in  the  street, 
and  had  reached  his  friend  the  tailor,  who 
stared  aghast  at  him  at  lirst,  but  as  soon 
as  he  heard  his  words  blazed  up  as  if  fire 
had  been  applied  to  tow,  and  then  sub- 
sided with  a  cuaning  look. 

"  Let's  keep  it  quiet,  neighbor,"  be  said ; 
"  and  go  to-morrow  morDiog,  and  see  what 
we  can  do  with  Hallam.  Ah  I "  he  cried, 
as  a  thought  flashed  across  his  mind,  "  he 
has  not  been  at  the  bank  these  three  or 
four  days.  You're  right,  neighbor,  there 
is  something  wrong." 

Just  at  that  rnoment,  seeing  the  door 
open,  another  neighbor  stepped  in,  heard 
the  last  wards,  and  saw  Gerap's  wild, 
miserly  face  agitated  by  the  horror  of  his 

'     "  What's  wrong  ?  "  he  cried. 

"Wrong?  That  scoundrel  HalUro ! 
that  ihief !  that " 

The  new-comer  started. 

"Don't  say  there's  owt  wrong  wi' Dix- 
ons'?"  he  panted. 

"  Yes,  yes  I "  cried  Gemp.  "  My  deeds  I 
my  writings!  I  saw  parson  and  Thickens 
busy  together.  They  were  tackling  Hal- 
lam when  I  was  took  badly.  Hallam's  a 
rogue!  f  warned  you  all — a  rogue  1  a 
rogue !     See  how  he  has  been  going  on  I " 

"  Neighbor,"  groaned  the  new-comer, 
"they've  got  all  I  have  in  the  world. up 
yonder  in  the  bank." 

"Oh,  but  it  can't  be  true,"  said  the 
tailor,  with  a  struggle  to  catch  at  a  straw 

"  Ay,  but  it  is  true,"  said  the  last 
comer,  whose  face  was  ghastly ;  "  and  I'm 

"  Nay,  nay,  wait  a  bit.  P'r'aps  Hallam 
has  only  been  ill." 

"  III  1  It  was  he,  then,  I'll  swear,  I  saw 
to-night,  walk  by  me  in  a  cloak  and  cap. 
He  were  going  off.  Neighbors,  are  we  to 
sit  still  and  bear  a  thing  like  this  ?  " 

"  I'll  hev  my  writings,  I'll  hev  my  writ- 
ings ! "  cried  Gemp  hoarsely,  as  he  clawed 
at  the  air  with  his  trembling  hands. 

"Is  owt  wrong?"  said  a  fresh  vaice. 


to  tell,  and  the  light  was  indeed  now 
applied  to  the  tow.  Reason  and  commoii 
sense  were  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  a 
wild,  sel6sb  madness  took  their  place. 

Dixons',  the  stable,  the  most  substao- 
tial  house  in  the  county,  the  stronghold 
where  the  essence  oE  all  the  property  for 
miles  round  was  kept,  was  now  a  bank  of 
straw  ;  and  the  flame  ran  from  hduse  to 
house  like  the  wildfire  it  wac.  H^d  aa 
enemy  invaded  the  place,  or  the  fite  tbat 
burns,  there  could  not  have  been  gre*ier 
consternalioD.  The  stability  of  the  bank 
touched  so  many ;  while,  as  the  news  flew 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  hundredft  who  had 
not  a  shilling  in  the  bank,  never  had,  nor 
ever  would  have,  look  up  the  matter  with 
the  greatest  indignation,  and  joined  in  the 
excitement,  and  seemed  the  roost  ag- 
grieved. There  was  nothing  to  go  upon 
but  old  Gemp's  suspicion  ;  but  that  spark 
had  been  enough  to  light  the  fire  of  popu- 
lar indignation,  and  before  long,  in  the 
midst  of  a  score  of  different  proposals, 
old  Gemp  started  for  thei  bank,  supported 

the  dim  market-place  the  iMcreasing  crowd 
made  its  way. 

Mr.  Trampleasnre  was  smokiof;  his 
evening  cigar  on  the  step  of' the  private 
door  of  the  bank.  The  cigar,  a  present 
from  Sir  Gordon ;  the  permission  to 
smoke  it  there  a  present  from  Mrs.  Tram- 
pleasure. 

He  heard  wonderingly  the  noise  of 
tumult,  saw  the  crowd  approaching,  and 
prudently  went  in  and  shut  and  bolted  the 
doors,  going  up  to  a  window  to  parley  with 
the  crowd,  as  the  bell  was  rung  furiously, 
and  some  one  beat  at  the  door  of  the  bank 
with  a  stick. 

■'  What  is  it?  "he  said. 

"  My  deeds  I  my  writings  I  "  cried 
Gemp.     "  1  want  my  deeds  I  " 

"Who's  that?  Mr.  Gemp?  My  dear 
sir,  the  bank's  closed,  as  you  know.  Come 
to-morrow  morning." 

"No,  no!  Give  the  man  his  deeds. 
Here,  break  down  the  door!"  cried  a 
dozen  voices  ;  and  the  rough  element  that 
was  to  be  found  in  King's  Castor,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  uttered  a  shout,  and  began 
to  kick  at  the  door. 

"Come  away,  Gemp.  We  shkll  get 
nothing  if  these  fellows  break  in." 

"  Look  here  I  "cried  a  shrill  voice  at  the 
window  ;  and  there  was  a  cessation  of  the 
noise,  as  Mrs.  Trarapteasure  leaned  out. 
"  We've  got  pistols  «ad    blunderbusses 
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here,  as  you  all  know,  and  if  you  don't  be 
ofiE,  we  shall  fire." 

**  Open  the  doors  then,"  cried  a  rough 
voice. 

"  We  haven't  got  the  keys.  Mr.  Thick- 
ens keeps  them." 

There  was  a  shout  at  this,  for  the  crowd, 
like  all  crowds,  was  ready  to  snatch  at  a 
change,  and  away  they  ran  towards  the 
mill.  In  five  minutes,  though,  they  were 
tearing  back,  failing  to  find  Thickens ;  and 
a  cry  had  been  raised  by  the  man  with  the 
rough  voice,  and  one  of  the  poorest  idlers 
of  ^he  town,  the  keenest  redresser  of 
wrong  now. 

*'  Hallam's !  to  Hallam's  I "  he  yelled. 
'*  Hev  him  out,  lads.  We'll  hev  him  out. 
Hurray,  lads,  come  on ! " 

The  tradesmen  and  depositors  at  Diz- 
cos'  Bank  looked  aghast  now  at  the  mis- 
chief done.  They  saw  how  they  had 
opened  a  crack  in  the  dam,  and  that  the 
crack  had  widened,  the  dam  had  given 
way,  and  the  turbulent  waters  were  about 
to  carry  all  before  them. 

It  was  in  vain  to  speak  now,  for  the  in- 
dignant poor  were  in  the  front  and  the 
tailor,  Gemp,  and  others  who  had  been  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  found  themselves 
in  a  pitiful  minority,  and  were  ready  to 
retreat. 

But  that  was  impossible  now.  They 
were  in  the  crowd,  and  were  carried  with 
them  across  the  market-place  and  down 
the  street,  to  Hallam's  house,  where  they 
beat  and  thumped  at  the  door. 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  they  beat  and  roared.  Then 
some  one  threw  a  stone  and  smashed  a 
pane  of  glass.  This  earned  a  cheer  and 
a  shower  of  stones  followed,  the  panes 
shivering  and  tinkling  down  inside  and 
out  of  the  house. 

Millicent  was  wrong  when  she  said  that 
Tbisbe  had  gone  to  bed,  for  that  worthy 
was  having  what  she  called  a  ouiet  read 
in  her  room,  and  now  as  the  windows  were 
breaking,  and  Millicent  was  shielding 
Julie,  whom,  half-awake,  she  bad  just 
dressed,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  roar, 
for  Thisbe  had  gone  down,  more  indignant 
than  alarmed,  and  thrown  open  the  door. 

Then  there  was  a  dead  silence,  the  si- 
lence of  surprise,  as  Thisbe  stood  in  the 
doorway,  and  as  a  great  hulking  lad  strove 
to  push  by  her,  struck  biro  a  sounding  slap 
on  the  face. 

There  was  a  yell  of  laughter  at  this,  and 
silence  again,  as  Thisbe  spoke. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  cried  boldly. 

**  Hallam  1  Hallam  1  la  with  you,  lads ; 
fetch  him  out." 


'*No,  no;  stop,  stop!  Mv  deeds,  my 
writings  I "  shrieked  Gemp ;  but  his  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  yelling  of  the  mob, 
who  now  forced  their  way  in,  filling  the 
hall,  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  and 
then  making  for  the  old-fashioned  stair- 
case. 

**  He's  oop-stairs,  lads ;  hev  him  down  I " 
cried  the  leader,  and  the  men  pressed  for- 
ward with  a  yell,  their  faces  looking  wild 
and  strange  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  and 
the  candle  Thisbe  had  placed  upon  a 
bracket  by  the  stairs. 

But  here  their  progress  was  stopped  by 
Millicent,  who  pale  with  dread,  but  with 
a  spot  as  of  fir«  in  either  cheek,  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  holding  the 
frightened  child  to  her  side,  while  Thisbe 
forced  her  way  before  her. 

**  What  do  you  want?  "  she  cried  firmly. 

**  Thy  master,  missus.  Stand  aside,  we 
won't  hurt  thee.    We  want  Hallam." 

'*What  do  you  want  with  him?"  cried 
Millicent  again. 

**  We  want  him  to  give  oop  the  money 
he's  stole,  and  the  keys  o'  bank.  Stand 
aside  wi'  you.     Hev  him  down." 

There  was  a  crash,  a  struggle,  and  Milli- 
cent and  her  shrieking  child  were  dragged 
down  roughly,  but  good-humoredly,  by  the 
crowd  that  filled  the  hall,  while  others 
kept  forcing  their  way  in.  As  for  Thisbe, 
as  she  fought  and  struck  out  bravely,  her 
hands  were  pinioned  behind  her,  and  the 
group  were  held  in  a  corner  of  the  hall, 
while  with  a  shout  the  mob  rushed  up- 
stairs. 

"  Here,  let  go,"  panted  Thisbe  to  the 
men  who  held  her.  **  I  won't  do  so  any 
more.    Let  me  take  the  bairn." 

The  men  loosed  her  at  once,  and  then 
formed  a  ring  about  their  prisoners. 

'*  Let  me  have  her.  Miss  Milly,"  she 
whispered,  and  she  took  Julie  in  her  arms, 
while  Millicent,  freed  from  this  charge, 
made  an  efiFort  to  get  to  the  stairs. 

**  Nay,  nay,  missus.  Thou'rt  better 
down  here,"  said  one  of  her  gaolers  rough- 
ly; and  the  trembling  woman  was  forced 
to  stay,  but  only  to  keep  imploring  the 
men  to  let  her  pass.  Meanwhile  the  mob 
were  running  from  room  to  room  without 
success;  and  at  each  shout  of  disappoint- 
ment a  throb  of  hope  and  joy  made  Milli- 
cent's  heart  leap. 

She  exchanged  glances  with  Thisbe. 

**  He  has  escaped,"  she  whispered. 

**  More  shame  for  him,  then,"  cried 
Thisbe.  ••  Why  ain't  he  here  to  protect 
bis  wife  and  bairn  ?" 

At  that  moment  a  fierce  yelling  and 
cheering  was  heard  up-stairs,  where  the 
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mob  had  reached  the  attic  door  and  de- 
tected that  it  was  locked  on  the  inside. 

The  door  was  strong,  but  double  the 
strength  would  not  have  held  it  against 
the  fierce  onslaught  made,  and  in  another 
minute,  amidst  fierce  yelling,  the  tide  be- 
gan to  set  back,  as  the  word  was  passed 
down,  **  They've  got  him." 

Millicent's  brain  reeled,  and  for  a  few 
moments  she  seemed  to  lose  conscious- 
ness ;  but  as  she  saw  Hallam,  pale,  bleed- 
ing, his  hair  torn  and  dishevelled,  dragged 
down  the  stairs  by  the  infuriated  mob,  her 
love  gave  her  strength.  Wresting  herself 
from  those  who  would  have  restrained  her, 
she  forced  her  way  to  her  husband's  side, 
flung  her  arms  about  bim  as  he  was 
driven  back  against  the  wall,  and,  turning 
her  defiant  face  to  the  mob,  made  of  her 
own  body  a  shield. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  a 
yell,  and  the  leader's  voice  cried,  — 

><  Never  mind  her.  Hev  him  oat,  lads, 
and  then  clear  the  house." 

There  was  a  fresh  roar  at  this,  and  then 
blows  were  struck  right  and  left  in  the 
dim  light;  the  lamp  was  dashed  over;  the 
light  curtains  by  the  window,  where  it 
stood,  blazed  up,  and  cast  a  lurid  light 
over  the  scene.  For  a  moment  the  crowd 
recoiled  as  they  saw  the  flushed  and  bleed- 
ing face  of  Christie  Bayle,  as  he  struck 
out  right  and  left  till  he  had  fought  his 
way  to  where  he  could  plant  himself  be- 
fore Millicent  and  her  husband,  and  try  to 
keep  the  assailants  back. 

The  surprise  was  only  of  a  few  min* 
utes'  duration. 

"  You  lads,  he's  only  one.  Come  on ! 
Hallam  ;  let's  judge  and  jury  him." 

**  You  scoundrels  !  "  roared  Bayle,  "  a 
man  must  be  judged  by  his  country,  and 
not  by  such  ruffians  as  you." 

"  Hev  bim  out,  lads,  'fore  the  place  is 
burnt  over  your  heads." 

'*  Back  !  stand  back,  cowards  1 "  cried 
Bayle ;  **  do  you  not  see  the  woman  and 
the  child?  Back,  out  of  the  place,  you 
dogs ! " 

*'  Dogs  as  can  bite,  too,  parson,"  cried 
the  leader.  "Come  on."  He  made  a  dash 
at  Hallam,  getting  him  by  the  collar,  but 
only  to  collapse  with  a  groan,  so  fierce 
was  the  blow  that  struck  him  on  the  ear. 

Again  there  was  a  pause  —  a  murmur 
of  rage,  and  the  wooden  support  of  the 
valance  of  the  curtains  began  to  crackle, 
while  the  hall  was  filling  fast  with  stifling 
smoke. 

One  leader  down  another  sprang  in  his 
place,  for  the  crowd  was  roused. 

Hev  him  out,  lads  !    Quick,  we  have 


him  now."  There  was  a  rush,  and  Hal- 
lam was  torn  from  Millicent's  grasp  — 
from  Christie  Bayle's  protecting  arms,  aod 
with  a  yell  the  crowd  rushed  out  into  the 
street,  lit  now  by  the  glow  from  the 
smashed  hall  windows  and  the  fire  that 
burned  within. 

**  My  husband !  Christie  —  dear  friend 
—  help,  oh  I  helpl"  wailed  Millicent,  as 
she  tottered  out  to  the  front  in  time  to  see 
Bayle  literally  leap  to  Hallam's  side  aod 
again  strike  the  leader  down. 

It  was  the  last  effort  of  his  strength,  and 
now  a  score  of  hands  were  tearing  and 
striking  at  the  wretched  victim,  when 
there  was  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs 
and  a  mounted  man  rode  right  into  the 
crowd  with  half-a  dozen  followers  at  bis 
side. 

'*  Stop  !  "  he  roared ;  **  I  am  a  magis- 
trate.    Constables,  do  your  duty." 

The  mob  fell  back,  and  as  five  men,  with 
whom  was  Thickens,  seized  upon  Hallam, 
Millicent  tottered  into  the  circle  and  sank 
at  her  husband's  knees. 

"  Saved  1 "  she  sobbed,  "saved  !" 

For  the  first  time  Hallam  found  bis 
voice,  and  cried,  as  be  tried  to  shake  him- 
self free,  — 

"  This  —  this  is  a  mistake  —  consta- 
bles.    Loose  me.    These  men  — —  " 

"It  is  no  mistake,  Mr.  Hallam;  you 
are  arrested  for  embezzlement,"  said  the 
mounted  man  sternly. 

"Three  cheers  for  Sir  Gordon  Bourne 
and  Dixons',"  shouted  one  in  the  crowd. 

Christie  Bayle  had  just  time  to  catch 
Millicent  Hallam  in  his  arms  as  her  senses 
left  her,  and  with  a  piteous  moaa  she  sank 
back  utterly  stunned. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
MR.  GLADSTONE'S  POLICY. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  statesmen 
will,  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish 
Government  Bill,  discuss    the    measure 
and  the  alternative,  resolving,  with  Lord 
Salisbury,  "  to  thrust  aside  as  utter  rub- 
bish this  recrimination  between  parties"? 
What,  too,  is  the  use  of  reprinting  Sir 
James  Graham's  opinion   against    home 
rule  when  we  know  that  of  free  trade  he 
said  it  would  reduce  all  our  institutions  to 
their  primitive  elements,  and  lead  people 
to    "pull    down   our   houses    about    our 
ears  "  ?    "  Who  cares  for  a  career  ?  "  says 
Mr.  Trevelyan  in   the  most  heroic  vein, 
and  at  once  he  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  show 
they  care  so  very  much  that  they  proceed 
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to  infringe  tlie  rules  of  the  game.  To  a 
statesman  iiis  career,  that  is,  his  position 
and  influence  among  the  people,  is  every- 
thing ;  therefore  he  not  unfreauently  turns 
aside  from  the  strict  line  of  aiscussion  to 
disparage  any  one  to  whom  he  is  opposed 
by  reference  to  his  **  mistakes."  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  an  aogel;  he  has  an  ex- 
traordinary memory,  yet  less  than  any 
other  man  of  much  speaking  has  he  made 
use  of  this  procedure.  Perhaps  he  knows 
its  futility.  He  has  often  been  generous, 
even  humble,  in  admission  of  error.  He 
is,  it  seems,  too  generous  in  regard  to  that 
favorite  taunt  about  the  South.  He  said 
at  Newcastle,  and  again,  I  think,  in  Man- 
chester, that  the  Southern  States  had 
made  themselves  a  "nation.'*  It  was 
true.  At  that  time  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  attributes  of  a  nation.  1  re- 
joice that  the  North  unmade  them.  A 
nation  may  be  made  and  unmade;  the 
argument  is  relative  to  Ireland,  and  I  will 
pursue  it  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  most 
essential  character  of  a  nation  is  common 
action  within  well  recognized  boundaries 
for  definite  political  objects.  That  char- 
acter may  be  obliterated  by  external  force ; 
the  seniiment  and  the  unity  which  make 
a  nation  may  be  destroyed  and  the  main 
purpose  of  its  people  may  be  turned  by 
self-interest  into  another  and  a  stronger, 
broader  stream.  Nationality  may  survive 
after  conquest  or  annexation,  but  there 
are  exceptions;  it  has  lived  in  Poland;  it 
is  dead  in  Savoy ;  it  has  a  sort  of  statutory 
existence,  in  defiance  of  all  laws  of  race 
and  of  language,  in  Belgium ;  and  we  who 
consent  to  the  principle  of  home  rule  are 
prepared  to  give  it  recognition  in  Ireland 
where  it  is  favored  by  insular  conditions. 
What  a  history  has  been  that  of  the 
British  government  of  Ireland  since  the 
Union  I  The  unhappy  viceroy  who  began 
it  wrote:  "I  long  to  kick  those  whom  I 
am  obliged  to  court.  I  despise  and  hate 
myself  every  hour  for  engaging  in  such 
dirty  work;"  and  the  roost  British  of 
Irish  ministers  has,  after  stormy  years  of 
like  experience,  just  been  laid  to  rest  in  a 
Yorkshire  churchyard.  Weary  of  this 
age  of  failure,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  proposed 
a  bill  which  has  the  fullest  courage  of 
Charles  Fox*s  opinion,  that  "the  more 
Ireland  is  under  Irish  government  the 
more  she  will  be  bound  to  English  inter- 
est." The  consequences  have  been  start- 
ling. Mr.  Chamberlain  dropped  bis  plan 
of  a  National  Council  directly  he  saw  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scheme,  and  in  doing  so  made 
the  wise  and  true  admission  that  his  or 
any  other  plan  would  have  a  "  fatal  defect " 


if  it  were  rejected  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Irish  people. 

The  bill  provides  that  as  to  the  affairs 
of  the  empire,  the  Irish  are  to  have  no 
more  say  than  the  Canadians,  or  the 
Manxmen,  or  the  Jersey  men.  Although 
I  have  long  looked,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
now  looks,  for  solution  in  the  federal  di- 
rection, I  am  bound  to  admit  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  bill,  together  with  so  large  a 
body  of  Irish  assent,  has  in  its  favor  that 
it  is  in  accord  with  the  facts  of  British 
policy,  and  that  it  does  not  bar  the  way  to 
a  federal  arrangement.  I  dare  say  many 
other  speakers  have  felt,  as  I  have,  some 
embarrassment  in  addressing  an  audience 
composed  of  Irish  and  British  in  regard 
to  the  fact  that  our  imperial  history,  our 
flag,  our  diplomacy,  our  embassies  are  all 
strictly  "British,"  and  that  we  have  no 
single  word  to  express  our  unity  with  the 
Irish  people.  In  conference  or  congress, 
our  plenipotentiaries  take  their  seats  for 
Great  Britain.  Everything  is  *'  British  " 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  Ireland  never  appears,  except 
as  India  now  figures  in  the  titles  of  the 
sovereign  at  the  head  of  a  treaty.  If  this 
bill  passes  we  shall  at  least  be  free  from 
all  such  difficulty  and  delicacy  when  we 
employ  the  language  of  blue  books  in  the 
presence  of  Irishmen. 

Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  admit  that  the 
imperial  Parliament  will  have  other  power 
of  taxation  in  Ireland  than  it  has  in  Can- 
ada. Mr.  Trevelyan  applied  to  the  charge 
which  Ireland  will  bear  the  somewhat 
odious  title  of  "  tribute."  The  prime  min- 
ister's exposition  of  the  intricacy  of  the 
cusoms  and  excise  arrangements  of  the 
two  islands  proved  extremely  useful  in 
more  firmly  establishing  the  practical  ne- 
cessity for  fiscal  unity.  It  will  be  well  if 
the  British  people  declare,  with  no  uncer- 
tain voice,  that  such  union  is  a  funda- 
mental law  which  cannot  be  infringed. 
Mr.  Gladstone  regards  his  bill  as  embody- 
ing two  principal  propositions ;  one,  that 
the  Irish  representation  at  Westminster 
shall  cease  in  its  present  form,  unless  in 
the  case  of  constitutional  amendment 
concerning  Ireland;  and  the  other,  that 
the  fiscal  unity  of  the  empire  shall  be  ab- 
solutely maintained.  He  cites  the  crown, 
the  defence,  and  the  foreign  and  colonial 
relations,  as  three  subjects  which  belong 
"as  a  principle  to  the  legislature  under 
the  Act  of  Union  sitting  atVVestminster." 
This  is  sound,  but  it  is  condemnatory  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  especially  of 
the  former  of  those  two  propositions. 
It  seems  impossible  that  any  one  with 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  knowledg^e  of  the  subject 
should  be  able  to  regard  the  bill  as  an 
enduring  settlement.  Objections  are  few 
to  the  device  of  two  orders,  though  of 
course  that  will  in  quick  time  bring  back 
Irish  members  to  Westminster  and  will 
disappear.  Bi-cameral  legislation  is  one 
of  the  most  inveterate  superstitions  of 
mankind;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  wher- 
ever a  single  chamber  has  been  tried, 
whether  in  the  troubled  politics  of  Athens 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  German 
Empire,  or  at  Ontario,  the  system  has 
tended  to  moderation,  to  order,  and  to 
good  government.  The  veto  given  to  the 
first  order  for  a  minimum  period  of  three 
years,  whether  a  dissolution  does  or  does, 
not  occur  in  that  time,  is  ultra-Conserva- 
tive, and  may  be  reduced  if  the  bill  goes 
forward.  If  we  were  to  alter  the  veto  of 
the  Lords,  no  one  would  dream  of  sug- 
gesting that  it  should  endure  over  such  a 
period.  As  the  twenty-eight  peers  will 
not  die  en  masse,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  had 
to  exhibit  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
occasional  vacancies  under  a  general  sys- 
tem of  proportional  representation. 

The  prime  minister  must  observe  the 
high  level  to  which  he  has  raised  this  great 
question.  No  other  man  of  this  centurv 
could,  by  the  exercise  of  personal  will, 
have  so  changed  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole 
tone  and  character  of  public  thought  and 
discussion.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  compelled 
Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
Mr.  Trevelyan  to  travel  at  least  as  far  as 
he  himself  has  gone.  But  their  starting- 
point  was  very  different,  and  though  they 
are  as  much  moved,  their  relative  position 
is  unchanged.  Wittingly  or  not,  they 
have  buried  their  former  selves  upon  this 
question,  and  Lord  Hartington's  '*  mad- 
ness "  is  as  far  behind  his  present  attitude 
as  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  National  Council, 
or  Mr.  Trevelyan 's  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  *'  half-way  house."  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  evidently  conscious  of  the 
defect  in  his  own  scheme,  and  aware  that 
it  could  only  be  made  complete  by  further 
changes,  to  which  it  will  no  doubt  give 
birth.  I  do  not  believe,  with  Mr.  Cham* 
berlain,  that  the  prime  minister  has 
offered  to  Ireland  something  **  he  is  not 
prepared  to  offer  with  an  equal  hand  to 
Scotland  and  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom."  I  think  the  scheme  does 
maintain  *'  the  limitations  which  he  has 
always  declared  himself  determined  to  pre- 
serve." Mr.  Chamberlain  was  obviously 
wrong  in  assuming  that  the  legislature  of 
Ireland  set  up  by  the  bill  is  of  equal  and 
co-ordinate  authority  with  that  established 


by  the  Act  of  Union;  and  bis  objectiooL   j 
to  give  the  Irish  legislature  authority  ioL^q  ; 
all  matters  not  excluded  by  the  bill  is 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  new  and 
tardy  arrival  at  the  federal  standpoint. 
Lord   Hartington's  admirable  speech  in- 
cluded an  attempt  to  put  into  the  Act  of 
Union  that  which  is  not  in  it,  namely,  that 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
to  be  **  the  sole  legislative  body  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."      He  has  encour- 
aged the  Tories  to  believe  that  if  there 
were  an  appeal  to  the  country  they  might  V  "' 
not  be  **  placed  in  the  minority  in  which  V 
they  now  find  themselves ; "  and,  having  u,  ,^ 
said  that.  Lord  Hartington  was  free  from  i  , , 
all    responsibility    as    to   an  alternative  ^^  ^ 
scheme.     Mr.  Gladstone's  repudiation  of 
the  existence  of    fundamental   laws,   of 
which  Lord  Hartington  complained,  was 
nothing  but  a  dutiful  defence  of  the  abso- 
lute powers  of  Parliament.    It  is  a  curious 
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fact  that  the  word  "  fundamental  "  occurs 
only  in  that  article  of  the  Act  of  Union  of 
which  the  sovereign  sanctioned  the  re- 
peal in  1869. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Lord  Hart- 
ington that  if  "  these  kingdoms  are  to  be 
a  United  Kingdom,  the  people  will  never 
tolerate  any  real  inequality  between  the 
institutions  of  the  three  kingdoms/*  and 
"  it  is  quite  possible  when  the  task  is 
taken  in  hand,"  that  '*  perhaps  even 
national  organization  and  co-ordination  of 
local  authorities  may  be  required  in  En- 
gland, Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales." 
With  what  a  bound  Lord  Hartington's 
calm  and  liberal  mind  has  here  responded 
to  the  movement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
genius  1  How  far  has  "  moderate  "  opin- 
ion travelled  since  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen 
descended  amid  loud  plaudits  from  the 
bench  and  settled  the  whole  matter  with 
an  assertion  in  seven  columns  that  Ire- 
land is  part  of  the  British  nation  1  Of 
course  Lord  Hartington  is  right  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  difiEerence  between  Ireland 
and  a  colony  is  that  Canada  may,  and  that 
Ireland  may  not,  form  part  of  any  foreign 
country.  Lord  Hartington  is  really  mov- 
ing fast  to  federation,  while  he  seems  t« 
linger  upon  "  the  mingled  system  of 
remedial  and  repressive  legislation,*^ 
which  is  a  treatment  of  the  inflammation 
of  Ireland  with  the  lancet  of  small  arms 
and  with  poultices  of  British  gold.  All 
too  late  is  the  caution  that  Irelan^i  has 
**  been  made  the  battle-ground  of  political 
parties."  Lord  Salisbury  cannot  {^  ounce 
**  the  immense  historic  weight,*  Qs^er 
determination  "  by  which  he  sei  i  ,^  |£ 
cial  seal  of  permanence  upon  tl^^    .-iiient 
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on.     nrhe  present  operattoD  of  the  Act  of 
FnioQ    Is    doomed.     Any  one  may  read 
lis  as  surely  in  Lord  Hartingtoo's  speech 
s  in  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.     Mr.  Trevel- 
an's    scheme  was  still-born.     Mr.  Glad- 
vtone    must  have  chuckled  over  his  sug- 
gestion    of   a  new  authority  io  Ireland 
from   which  all  power  upon  such  homely 
things  as  **  valuation  and  assessment'*  is 
to  be  excluded.     Mr.  Trevelyan  must  let 
the  dead   bury  their  dead ;  he  may  inter 
his    Warwickshire  speech   together  with 
his  new  scheme,  and  follow  far  onward  till 
he  reaches  the  federal  idea,  the  reason- 
able **  half-way  house  "  between  the  intol 
erable  condition  of  the  present  and  that 
separation  which  he  regards  as  possible, 
and    I    as   impossible.    Mr.  Morley  sup* 
plied     the     missing    link    between    the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
HartingtoQ  and  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  reconciled  all  in  the  assertion  —  or 
was  it  an  apology?  —  that  "the  state  of 
Ireland    will  not  wait  until  the  scheme 
of  federation   is   adjusted  and  framed." 
There  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  princi- 
ple of  federation  in   Lord   Hartington's 
truism  that  **  authority  brought  to  bear  in 
Ireland  of  a  federal  character  will  be  felt 
to  be  the  coercion  of  a  less  powerful  State 
by  a  more  powerful  neighbor."    The  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  authority  has  always  — 
it  had  in  the  United  States  —  that  charac- 
ter.    Lord  Hartington  is  clearly  emerging, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  already  free  from  the 
**  dilapidated  policies  "  of  the  past ;  the 
Liberal  who  goes  back  upon  them  will  be 
guilty  of    treason    against  principles  of 
progress  and  the  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    I  have  no  patience  with  the 
argument  that  we  are  not  to  move  because 
the  members  of  an  Irish  legislature  will 
be  ruffians.    If  that  be  so,  why  are  not  the 
names  of  those  who  voted  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  in  Ireland  held  in 
special  honor?    Members  of  Parliament 
are  but  the  passing  shadows  which  denote 
the  moods  of  the  national  mind.     I  cannot 
iodict  a  whole  nation  ;  I  leave  that  to  Sir 
Fitzjaroes  Stephen.     The  mood  of  the 
Irish  people  cannot  remain  the  same  after 
the  passing  of  such  legislation. 

If  then,  **  the  state  of  Ireland  will  not 
wait*'  while  we  are   discussing  federal 
uoioo,  aod  if   Mr.  Gladstone  is,  as  we 
know  he  is,  prepared  to  give  to  Great 
Brita.n  that  which  he  proposes  for  Ire- 
land, then  it  seems  probable    that  the 
^i^i^i.  -'.ioister  most  be  aware  of  the  de- 
^^%   is  scheme^  and  that  he  has  put  it 
J^'^'bo.  with  the  conviction  that  it  places 
^  -     "^  ^1  diment  io  the  way  of  federa   re- 


construction. It  is  not  unlikely  that  after 
looking  anxiously  into  the  wide  field  of 
such  federal  reconstruction  Mr.  Gladstone 
has,  as  **  an  old  Parliamentary  hand,''  been 
governed  by  regard  for  that  which  Lord 
Macaulay  says  has  been  the  rule  of  our 
Parliaments  from  the  age  of  John  to  the 
age  of  Victoria,  —  that  the  measure  of 
innovation  should  be  as  precisely  as  pos- 
sible that  of  the  evil  to  which  a  remedy 
is  to  be  applied.  It  will  not  surprise  me 
if,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Morley's  declaration, 
this  matter  should  have  to  **  wait  till  the 
scheme  of  federation  is  adjusted  and 
framed,"  and  if  the  interval  should  be 
filled  up  with  another  aod  a  still  more 
costly  and  calamitous  failure  of  the  policy 
of  **  mingled  remedy  and  repression  *'  than 
any  of  the  past.  The  government  plan 
innovates  less  than  any  complete  scheme 
of  federation  because  that  must,  at  the 
least,  involve  a  partition  between  imperial 
and  British  business. 

The  bill  leaves  Ireland  within  the 
Union ;  but  by  giving  legal  effect  to  our 
constant  assertion  that  our  foreign  and 
colonial  policy,  and  in  fact  all  our  imperial 
policy,  is  **  British,**  it  reduces  by  an  ap* 
preciable  degree  the  political  status  of 
Irishmen.  The  majority  in  Ireland  does 
not  object  to  the  bill  on  this  ground.  Yet 
we.can  readily  imagine  what  a  very  elo- 
quent and  glowing  protest  Lord  Dufferin 
could  pen  against  being  translated  into 
the  resemblance  of  some  one  no  nearer  to 
the  external  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
than  a  Canadian  or  even  an  Australian. 

The  bill,  however,  does  indirectly  inno- 
vate upon  the  British  practice.  If  it  were 
passed,  home  rule  would  be  established  by 
the  act,  not  in  Ireland  only,  but  also  in 
Great  Britain.  Our  Parliament  at  West- 
minster would  be  just  as  much  a  home- 
rule  Parliament  for  this  island  as  would 
be  that  which  the  act  would  set  up  in 
Dublin  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  But 
it  would  be  a  home-rule  Parliament  for 
Britain  with  the  whole  weight  of  imperial 
functions  superadded  and  to  be  discharged 
by  it  alone  unless  the  matter  in  question 
involved  alteration  of  the  act.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone may  triumph  in  that  he  has  made 
the  question  ministerial ;  that  the  leaders 
of  sections  as  well  as  of  parties  have  held 
themselves  carefully  and  conspicuously 
clear  from  denial  of  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  Not  a  word  was  said  by  Lord  Hart- 
ington, Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  or  Mr. 
Chamberlain  which  would  prevent  them 
each  and  all  from  supporting  a  general 
scheme  of  home  rule  for  the  United  King- 
dom, with   common  action  for  imperial 
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affairs.  For  the  Tory  leader  it  was  un- 
safe jcrouDd  to  take,  that  the  solutioo  of 
the  Irish  problem  may  await  the  break-up 
of  the  Irish  party,  aud  absurdly  untrue  to 
treat  the  argument  from  geography  as  a 
novel  exhibition  in  favor  of  such  a  princi- 
ple of  government.  There  is  no  resem- 
blance in  the  Irish  party  of  to-day  to 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  They  were 
not  controlled  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  by  the  Irish  in  America.  They  were 
acted  upon  and  disintegrated  by  influ- 
ences as  corrupting,  if  not  as  corrupt,  as 
those  which  sickened  the  heart  of  Lord 
Cornwallis.  One  of  the  points  of  settle- 
ment in  any  bargain  between  the  two 
islands  will  be  that  great  Britain  must 
accept  responsibility  for  the  life  interests 
of  the  extravagantly  paid  functionaries  of 
Ireland.  In  Ireland  there  is  not  proba- 
bly a  barrister  earning  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  of  a  judicial  salary.  Through 
generations  the  forensic  talent  of  Ireland 
has  thus  been  lured  away  by  salaries  and 
payments  so  unjustifiable  as  to  partake 
the  character  of  bribery.  To  such  influ- 
ences Mr.  Parnell's  party  has  never  been, 
and  could  never  be,  open.  But  geogra* 
phy  I  Of  all  arguments  in  support  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  which  is  simply  that 
of  separate  legislative  authority  for  do- 
mestic affairs,  geography  is  the  most  forci- 
ble. It  is  the  argument  which  is  of  more 
practical  strength  than  any  based  upon 
race  or  religion.  It  is  a  condition  which 
precades  that  of  race,  and  which  no  con- 
quest, not  even  extermination,  can  oblit- 
erate. We  may  conceive  an  exodus  of 
the  Irish  people,  but  in  days  of  such  wide- 
spreading  suffrage  we  cannot  imagine  a 
population  habiting  Ireland  without  devel* 
opment  of  demand  for  self-government.  I 
do  not  believe  the  demand  would  be  less 
if  the  Scottish  settlers  of  the  north  were 
throughout  the  whole  island  in  a  majority 
as  large  as  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
It  would  seem  less  urgent  because  it  would 
meet  with  less  resistance.  It  would  arise 
out  of  their  geographical  and  geological 
conditions,  which  are  of  superior  force  to 
those  of  race  or  religion,  in  moulding  the 
circumstances  of  mankind.  The  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  produce  arguments 
which  completely  overcome  the  objection 
that  this  bill  would  establish  taxation 
without  representation  in  Ireland.  In 
equity,  our  colonies  ought  to  contribute 
as  Ireland  will  under  the  bill  —  as  India 
is  occasionally  made  to  contribute  —  to 
imperial  expenditure.  But  we  have  no 
power,  or  no  disposition  to  exercise  our 
power  to  force  the  colonies  to  do  their 


duty  in  this  matter,  and  we  do  not  attempt 
towards  them  the  policy  which  Great 
Britain  would  undoubtedly  pursue  in  re- 
gard to  Ireland.  In  consideration  of  that 
distinction,  Ireland  is  within  the  bond  of 
the  Union,  and  although  the  bill  does  oot 
actually  infringe  the  Union,  yet  it  has  a 
semblance  to  repeal  such  as  may  be  with- 
drawn without  destruction  of  its  principle. 
There  are  two  ways  of  removing  this  for- 
bidding aspect ;  one  by  admission  to  the 
imperial  Parliament  of  a  limited  represen- 
tation from  the  Irish  people,  or  of  a  dele- 
gation from  the  Irish  legislature,  which 
under  the  circumstances  could  not  bear 
strict  relation  to  the  proportion  of  popula- 
tion, but  might  be  relative  to  the  fiscal 
contribution.  Such  an  arrangement  could 
without  difficulty  be  carried  into  the  bill. 
Though  clumsy  and  tentative,  an  amead- 
ment  of  that  sort  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  methods  of  Parliament.  The  other 
way,  and  the  more  enduring  and  effective, 
of  bringing  the  project  into  greater  accord 
with  public  opinion,  would  be  by  the  in- 
troduction of  another  bill  reconstructing 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  that  were  done,  it  might  not  be  desir- 
able in  such  a  bill  to  go  a  step  further  or 
faster  than  the  demand.  If  Englishmen 
and  Welshmen  are  content,  and  Scotsmen 
are  satisfied  with  the  transaction  of  Scot- 
tish business  at  Westminster,  that  may 
be  the  place,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
the  chamber,  for  all  legislation  dealing 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 
We  should  then  need  only  such  arrange- 
ments of  business  and  of  executive  as 
might  provide  for  the  due  discharge  also 
within  the  Palace  of  Westminster  of  the 
concerns  of  the  empire  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  which  would  en- 
dure as  constituted  by  the  Act  of  Union. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  were  reduced 
to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
it  would  not  lose  In  strength  or  efficiency, 
and  the  difficulty  of  manning  the  legisla- 
tures would  be  reduced.  It  may  be  fore- 
told that  we  shall  proceed  to  some  federal 
arrangement,  but  none  can  say  by  what 
path  we  shall  attain  that  end.  Many  of 
those  who  now  lean  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  government  bill  demand  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  stronger  than  its 
clauses  contain,  but  not  more  efficient 
than  may  be  added  in  committee,  that  the 
Union  is  preserved.  This  may  for  a  time 
be  satisfied  by  a  new  clause,  providing 
for  a  limited  representation  —  perhaps  by 
delegation  ~  of  Ireland  at  Westmiister. 
But  that  will  not  close  the  questioi^  If 
the  discharge  by  Ireland  of  the  payment 
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stated  in  the  bill  be  not  taxation  without 
representation,  then  it  resembles  tribute ; 
a  term  scarcely  compatible  with  such  a 
Union  as  that  of  1800.  If  the  bill  should 
be  defeated  on  the  second  reading,  or  in 
committee,  it  will  be  followed  at  no  distant 
time  by  proposals  from  the  same  place  of 
authority  of  yet  greater  scope,  maintain- 
ing the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Parlia- 
ment as  indissoluble  and  extending  the 
principle  of  home  rule  for  the  unity  and 
welfare  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Goschen's  recent  political  life  has 
been  a  monotony  of  objection.  Listening 
with  admiration  to  his  speeches,  I  have 
concluded  that,  like  his  political  economy, 
bis  political  mind  has  sometimes,  in  the 
concerns  of  democracy  at  home,  a  false 
bottom.  His  spirit  wanders  between  the 
two  parties,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 
In  his  theory  of  foreign  exchanges,  he  is 
excellent  because  he  is  thorough;  but 
look  at  his  theory  of  Irish  discontent! 
He  says :  '*  The  difficulty  is  agrarian ;  there- 
fore it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  whole 
basis  of  the  mischief  is  that  the  laws  are 
foreign."  Surely  the  agrarian  law  of  Ire- 
land —  those  Anglo-Norman  policies  and 
customs  which  have  led  to  such  accumu- 
lation that  fewer  than  three  hundred  per- 
sons appear,  by  Lord  Derby's  return,  to 
be  the  owners  of  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  country  —  is  especially  foreign. 
Surely  no  wrong  we  have  wrought  in  Ire- 
land is  comparable  with  that  of  planting 
this  alien  land  system.  It  is  one  of  the 
humiliations  of  human  nature  to  note  the 
prejudice  —  for  it  cannot  be  ignorance  — 
with  which  so  acute  a  person  regards  the 
Irish  problem.  Mr.  Goschen  actually  ex- 
presses surprise  that  in  an  agricultural 
country,  in  which  the  land  laws  are  such 
as  no  free  people  in  Europe  would  tol- 
erate, the  views  of  reform  are  those  of  no 
other  State  of  Europe.  Nor  does  he,  who 
would  be  so  scrupulous  with  Turks  or 
Greeks,  stick  at  misrepresentation.  No 
one  has  said  that  **  prairie  value  should  be 
the  limit  of  the  right  of  property  in  land." 
It  has  been  urged —  I  do  not  approve  — 
that  such  should  be  the  limit  of  the  own- 
er's claim  where  all  beside  that  value  has 
been  added  by  others. 

Is  the  Purchase  Bill  "an  obligation  of 
policy  and  a  dictate  of  honor,"  or  may  we 
also  say  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  in  it  he 
provides  an  **  absolute  security ''  ?  These 
terms  are  not  destructive  one  of  the  other, 
but  if  we  accept  either,  the  other  may 
be  disregarded.  We  cannot  but  do  that 
which  honor  and  policy  dictate;  it  would 
be  absurd  in  such  a  case  to  decline  '*  ab 
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I  solute  security."    Mr.  Gladstone  would 
probably  agree  that  there  can  be  no  obli- 
gation upon   Parliament  to   lend   public 
money  on  any  security  which  no  private 
person  would  accept.     I  have  always  re- 
garded the  act  of  1881  as  an  award  made 
by  the  only  competent  arbitrator  in  the 
long-disputed  claims  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, which  were  developed  by  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  Irish  husbandry.     Such  a 
definition  was  a  necessary  antecedent  to 
any  plan  for  promoting  peasant  proprietor- 
ship.   The  bill  seems  to  apply  only  to  the 
lands  dealt  with  by  that  act,  together  with 
holdings  on  lease.     Demesne  lands,  lands 
in  hand,  woods,  town  parks,  and  grazing 
lands   are    excluded.      Mr.    Gladstone's 
speech  dispelled  in  a  moment  the  current 
nonsense  that  the  government  proposed 
to  **  buy  out "  the  landlords.     If  the  State 
were  buying  them  out  it  would   have  to 
consider  a  claim   for  severance  of  their 
rented  land  from  the  reserved  portions  of 
their  estates.     The  expropriation  is  en- 
tirely voluntary.     The  "  State  authority  " 
seems  to  be  established  upon  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  plea  that  **  Ireland  will  not  wait "  for 
something  of  a  more  ordinary  character. 
The  distinction    between   encumbrances 
and  charges  is  understood  to  be  that  the 
former  comprise  family  annuities  and  the 
latter  mortgages.    We  have  no  estimate 
in  partition,  but  we  have  Mr.  Hussey's 
statement  that  the  total  burden  on  Irish 
agricultural    land   is  about  ;£84,ooo,ooo, 
upon  an  estimated  annual  value  of  £i4r 
000,000.     Twenty  years'  purchase  of  that 
rental  would  bring  us  to  the  vast  amount 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned  in  June, 
1883.     But  the  bill  has   no  such   scope. 
The  main  question,  of  course,  is  that  of 
security.     If  the  terms    are  upheld   the 
money  will  be  called  for.    There  are  a 
thousand  estates  waiting  sale  in  Ireland. 
I  venture  to  say  there  are  farms  in  Essex 
which  no  one  would  buy  at  twenty  years' 
purchase  of  the  net  rent  of  1885.     In  some 
cases  that  rent  is  nominal ;  a  large  part  is 
returned  to  the  tenant,  if  there  be  one. 
The  judicial  rent  in  Ireland  may  be  not 
less   nominal;    according   to   Sir    James 
Caird,  it  is  on  most  holdings  a  fact  found- 
ed upon  fiction.     No  owner  of  cultivated 
land  would  be  equitably  dealt  with    by 
expropriation    upon   the  offer  of  prairie 
value.     But  I  do  not  know*why  an  Irish 
owner  should,  under  the  circumstances, 
obtain  from  the  State  more  than  present 
value.    A  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent, 
is  considerable  for  Irish  estates,  where,  as 
a  rule,  there  is  no  outlay  by  the  landlord 
upon  repairs  or  improvements.    A  grave 


Jt  may  be  said  that  both  the  Irish  and  the 
imperial  governments  will  have  a  common 
interest  in  close  dealing  with  the  landlord. 
But  in  these  matters  there  is  always  a 
disposition  lo  treat  the  individual  interest 
tenderly ;  and  in  Ireland  there  is  a  deep- 
rooted  love  at  British  gold.  Those  who 
refer  to  the  interested  connection  of  Irish 
landlords  with  the  Church  Dill  will  meet 
with  iDstructive  information.  Upon  the 
reversion  of  the  tithes  to  the  landowners, 
the  Times  in  1869  wrote  of  the  "corrupt 
and  corrupting  part  of  the  bill."  There 
should  be  DO  flan  o[  that  sort  in  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill.  The  question  for  each 
member  of  Parliament  to  consider  is, 
whether,  if  these  new  consols  had  no  other 
security  than  that  afforded  in  Ireland, 
would  he,  assuming  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  rate  of  interest,  be  a  voluntary 
purchaser?  Neither  Mr.  Chamberlain 
nor  Mr.  Trevelyan  appears  to  have  put 
the  matter  00  a  right  footing.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ought  not  to  be  witling  to  risk 
/lI3,ooo,ooo  on  condition  that  the  risk 
is  in  "an  integral  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom,"and  Mr. Trevclyao's  much-applaud- 
ed objection  to  guarantee  ^{00,000  to  a 
duke,  white  a  doctor  is  to  remain  "  without 
compensation  of  any  kind,"  was,  perhaps, 
as  near  as  so  accomplished  a  man  can  go 
to  nonsense.  Parliament  is  equally  con- 
cerned  with  the  duke  and  with  the  doctor. 
But  the  former  has,  by  the  hypothesis,  io 
his  possession  a  great  pari  of  a  natural 
monopoly,  as  to  which  it  is  desirable  for 
public  interests  Ibat  ownership  and  occu- 
pation should  be  united. 

Everything  depends  upon  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  right  in  declaring 
that  "you  will  never  see  the  color  of  your 
money."  I  cannot  distinguish  in  princi- 
ple between  this  bill  and  that  of  1 885,  to 
which  he  consented.  The  liability  is  ten 
times  as  great,  But  the  act  of  1885  was 
avowedly  experimental.  Inasmuch  that 
DO  one  can  say  that  ^50,000,000  is  the 
limit  of  demand,  I  do  nol  see  why  the 
actual  liability  should  not  be  limited  in 
the  bill  to  ^10,000,000.  If,  however,  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  show  that  this  sum,  or 
ten  times  as  much,  could  be  absolutely 
secured,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
proceeding.  But  the  proposal  to  place 
the  receipts  of  the  Irish  government  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  has  an  ominous 
sound,  and  contains  a  note  of  unpopular- 
iiy  and  impermaneoce.  It  is  not  yet  clear 
how  this  obnoxious  part  of  the  bill  can 


;£io,(x»,ooo,  and  by  employing  the  prO' 
ceeds  of  repayment  in  fresh  operatiant. 
The  aim  of  the  government  should  be  to 
fix  the  sum  claimable  upon  option  by  land- 
lords at  a  bare  and  close  estimate  of  pres- 
ent value  ;  not  at  a  price  such  as  will  be 
very  attractive.  This  might  lead  to  the 
abiding  of  many  of  the  landlord  class  — a 
superior  and  valuable  class  —  in  Ireland, 
by  encouraging  a  disposition  on  their 
part  to  wail  and  see  whether  under  home 
rule  the  price  of  land  in  Ireland  may  doi 
rise  within  the  period  of  three  years. 

Though  these  bills  are  bound  together 
like  the  Siamese  twins,  their  provisions 
will  be  nourished  by  wholly  diSerent 
farces;  the  elder  is  justified  in  principle 
by  the  verdict  of  the  Irish  people  and  by 
the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom;  ibe 
younger  is  supported  in  its  policy  because 
it  deals  for  public  advantage  with  an  en- 
tirely exceptional  subject  of  propeny. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  ParllameDl 
wilt  have  especially  to  consider  whether  it 
is  expedient  to  give  to  the  control  of  im- 
perial affairs  an  exclusively  British  char- 
acter; and  as  to  the  latter,  whether  it  is 
not  possible  so  to  restrict  the  issues  as  to 
obtain  absolute  security. 

Arthur  Arnold. 


Fmrn  Blukmwri  MamiiH. 
ZIT  AND  XOE: 
THEIR  EARLY  EXPERIENCES. 
CHAPTER  VI. 

The  next  few  months  passed  away  like 
a  long-drawn-out  dream  of  things  almoit 
unutterably  beautiful — of  cloudless  skiei 
and  unrufned  seas,  of  exquisite  perfumes, 
of  soft  and  briltiant  and  most  delicately 
tinted  flowen,  of  the  sweetest  and  subtlest 
of  all  melodious  sounds.  Xoe  was  to 
supremely  happy  that  the  atmosphere  of 
happiness  around  her  enveloped  not  my- 
self  only,  but  all  things,  aotmaie  or  inani- 
mate, seemed  to  borrow  a  fresh,  new  joy 
ousnesi  from  her  very  presence,  and  to  be 
like  her  illumined  when  a  stray  ray  from 
her  halo  touched  them  (or  a  mament. 
Work  and  toil  were  quite  fargolteD.  Oar 
wonderful  inventions  were  alt  bundled  up 
together,  like  so  much  lumber.  We  lived, 
as  the  flowers  lived.  In  the  warm  suosbine 
and  the  cool,  fresh  air. 

But  we  were  little  more  than  children 
at  the  best,  and  without  a  thought  ol  a 
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darker  future,  we  made  the  most  of  this 
happy  holiday.  We  pelted  each  other 
with  roses  until  either  she  or  I  begged  for 
mercy.  We  ran  wonderful  races  00  the 
sands,  and  yet  were  never  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  her  horse  or  mine  were  the 
fleeter.  Xoe,  too,  became  a  great  archer 
in  these  days ;  and,  except  perhaps  when 
on  horseback,  she  never  looked  lovelier 
than  when  she  was  drawing  her  bow.  If 
I  could  beat  her  when  I  chose,  what  did 
it  matter?  She  had  to  make  the  victor*s 
wreath  of  laurel,  and  here  she  was  far 
cleverer  than  ever  I  was  at  archery.  It 
was  much  the  same,  too,  at  hide-and-seek. 
I  had  generally  to  implore  her  to  come 
out  of.  her  ingenious  hiding  places,  though 
she  found  me  quick  enough,  and  it  was 
always  I  who  had  to  pay  the  forfeit. 

The  forest  was. full  of  the  most  charm- 
ing little  bosky  bowers  where,  when  tired 
of  walking  and  riding  and  playing,  we 
used  to  sit  for  hours  together,  quite  shel> 
tered  from  the  sun,  and  talking  softly,  or 
thinking,  or  watching  the  beautiful  curve 
the  blue  river  made  down  below  among 
the  thick  masses  of  dark-green  trees.  It 
was  enough  to  count  the  stately  swans 
gliding  slowly  up  and  down,  to  see  the 
salmon  leaping  over  the  falls,  to  wonder 
if  the  water-fowl  would  ever  come  up  again 
after  their  long  deep  dives.  Life  had  sud- 
denly grown  deliciously  lazy  and  tranquil ; 
and  as  weeks  slipped  into  months,  that 
past  when  I  had  wandered  aimlessly  about, 
heartsore,  desolate,  and  wretched,  became 
an  impossible  nightmare.  Every  moonlit 
night  re-echoed  with  our  songs  of  loving 
content,  as  we  wandered  hand  in  hand 
through  the  woods  —  never  so  mysterious 
and  never  quite  so  fragrant  as  in  the  early 
evening  hours  —  or  on  the  sands,  close  to 
where  the  long  waves  broke  gently  in 
floods  and  flashes  of  phosphorescent  light. 
Our  hearts  were  often  too  full  for  speech, 
and  speech,  indeed,  was  scarcely  needed, 
for  day  by  day  our  thoughts  seemed  some- 
how or  other  to  move  more  closely  in  uni- 
son. When  I  spoke,  Xoe  used  to  cry  out, 
**  Stop,  Zit  1  I  was  just  going  to  say  that ;  " 
and  I  was  always  accusing  her  of  steal- 
ing my  very  best  jests  before  they  were 
uttered. 

We  used  at  this  time  to  have  the  most 
curious  little  arguments ;  and  though  I 
hate  arguments,  there  was  always  a  new 
idea,  or,  at  all  events,  a  novel  line  of 
thought,  in  what  Xoe  said.  I  especially 
recollect  one  very  sultry  afternoon,  and  I 
remember  it  so  well,  that  the  heavy,  lan- 
guid perfume  of  the  champak  buds  above 
us  comes  back  to  me  even  now,  and  again 


I  seem  to  see  the  mist  slowly  rising  from 
the  river  down  below,  till  the  sharp  shad 
ows  of  the  rocks  and  trees  were  dim  and 
faint.  And  again,  close  bv,  I  seem  to 
watch  the  wings  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
purple  butterfly  floating  lazily,  as  if  half 
sleeping,  from  one  of  the  white  waxen 
champak  flowers  to  another ;  I  was  lying 
in  the  shade  at  Xoe's  feet,  far  too  content 
to  speak,  and  I  was  looking  up,  whenever 
she  gave  roe  the  chance,  into  the  heaven 
of  her  soft  blue  eyes. 

"  I  often  wonder,  Zit,"  she  said  sud- 
denly, *'why  it  has  not  always  been  like 
this.  Do  you  remember  that  even  on  the 
very  first  night  we  spent  together  you  said 
you  could  scarcely  imagine  it  had  not  al- 
ways been  so?  I  thought  a  great  deal 
about  those  words  of  yours,  then  and 
afterwards,  for  the  very  same  idea  was 
passing  through  my  mind,  though  of 
course  I  could  not  talk  about  it  at  the 
time.  But  what  ever  did  you  think  of  be- 
fore you  thought  of  me,  sir?  and  what 
did  I  myself  think  of  before  1  met  you  ? 
Either  vou  or  I  might  twenty  times  a  day 
have  taken  a  different  road  from  the  road 
we  really  followed.  Yet  now  we  seem  to 
have  known  each  other  almost  ever  since 
I  remember  anything.  Really,  it  is  a  very 
few  months  since  I  came  across  you  on 
the  shore.  But  my  whole  life  seems  cut 
into  two  halves,  and  that  last  half,  only  a 
few  months  long,  is  far  longer  than  all  the 
years  before.** 

"  There  is  nothing  in  that,"  I  answered, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  **  Nothing 
in  the  world  could  have  prevented  us  from 
meeting,  dear.  Both  you  and  I  might 
have  strayed  off,  as  you  say,  twenty  times 
a  day  on  the  wrong  track.  But  we  were 
meant  to  come  together  at  last.  Love  is 
far  stronger  than  chance.  And  now  I 
know  why  my  restless  spirit  drove  me 
irresistibly  forward  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set." 

"  It  is  nice  of  you  10  say  that,"  she  said, 
stooping  for  a  moment  to  look  verv  ear- 
nestly into  my  eyes,  and  then  sucidenly 
throwing  back  her  long  hair,  which  had 
fallen  like  a  golden  glory  across  my  face. 
"  It  is  nice  of  you  to  say  that,  Zit,  and  I 
am  sure  you  are  right.  Nothing  could 
have  kept  us  asunder,  just  as  nothing  can 
ever  part  us.  But  still  sometimes  I  won- 
der why  it  has  not  always  been  like  this, 
and  why  you  and  I  have  had  all  these 
long,  cold,  lonely  years  I  " 

I  have  a  whole  book  of  Xoe's  sayings  at 
this  time.  But  they  are  written  on  my 
heart,  and  meant  for  none  but  me. 

'*  Right  and  wrong  I "   cried  Xoe  one 
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day,  as  purely  out  of  too  much  happiness 
I  tried  to  get  up  a  little  dispute.  *'You 
are  my  right  and  wrong,  Zit.  You  must 
be,  dear,  for  there  is  no  one  else." 

So  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  galloped 
ofiE  to  watch  the  sun  set  over  those  un- 
known worlds  beyond  the  point.  These 
gold  and  purple  islands  seemed  to  have  a 
strange  and  increasing  fascination  for  Xoe, 
and  one  day,  to  ray  utter  astonishment, 
she  burst  into  tears  because  I  could  not, 
or  as  she  said  would  not,  take  her  to 
them. 

^*  1  dare  say  I  could  swim  to  the  nearest 
of  the  islands  if  I  practised,  Xoe,"  I  said, 
**and  then  1  could  swim  on  to  the  others, 
and  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  them  by- 
andby." 

"  How  selfish  of  you,  Zit  I  No,  I  don't 
mean  selfish,  dear,"  she  cried,  noticing 
my  look  of  distress  ;  **  I  havenH  used  the 
word  for  months  now,  and  1  never  thought 
it  suited  you  at  all.  Surely  you  know  I 
could  never  swim  there,  ancf  if  you  are 
right  I  shall  never  be  able  to  swim  a  sin- 
gle stroke.  But  I  am  certain  I  can  never 
allow  you  to  go  alone.  Don't  let  us  think 
any  more  about  these  stupid  islands." 

It  was  easy  to  ^y  this,  but,  hide  it  as 
she  might,  I  know  Xoe  thought  of  nothing 
else,  though  I  did  all  1  could  to  divert  her 
attention.  I  had  amused  her  and  myself 
by  covering  my  different  sticks  with  carv- 
ings of  her  face  and  her  figure.  I  was 
never  anything  like  satisfied  ;  but  she  used 
to  vow  they  were  beautiful  and  flattering. 
It  was  just  at  this  time  that  1  learned  how 
to  draw.  I  had  been  out  hunting,  and  was 
coming  back  laden  with  spoil.  1  heard 
Xoe*s  clear,  ringing  voice  of  welcome, 
and,  looking  up,  1  saw  her  waving  a  fleecy 
scarf,  that  fluttered  out  lazily  and  lightly 
in  the  wind.  But  Xoe  was  poised  as 
lightly  and  gracefully  as  ever  her  scarf 
was. 

She  stood  just  in  front  of  a  huge, 
smooth,  white  marble  rock,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  white  rock  to  my  great  joy 
I  saw  her  figure  repeated,  line  for  line  and 
curve  for  curve,  in  a  black  silhouette.  It 
was  only  her  shadow,  of  course,  but  a 
most  lifelike  resemblance  of  her  for  all 
that. 

"Don't  move!  don't  stir,  dear!"  I 
shouted.  "  Please  stay  exactly  where  you 
are.     I  will  tell  you  why  when  I  come. ' 

I  ran  to  the  fire.  I  collected  a  bundle 
of  half-burnt  sticks.  Xoe  and  the  shadow 
when  I  returned  were  precisely  in  the 
same  position  as  when  I  left  them. 

•*  Please  don't  turn  till  I  tell  you  to,"  I 
said.    And  then    I   sketched  her  profile. 


It  was  my  first  picture,  an  airy,  light,  little 
sketch,  and  almost  my  happiest.  Xoe 
was  as  pleased  as  I  was;  and  for  some 
days  after  this,  whenever  1  saw  she  was 
thinking  of  those  wretched  islands  I  used 
to  say,  "  Come  and  be  taken,  Xoe.  What 
will  you  wear?  "  —  for  she  had  a  wonder- 
ful wardrobe  now,  and  had  grown  quite  a 
coquette;  **how  soon  will  you  be  ready? 
and  how  shall  I  draw  you?"  And  io  a 
short  time  all  the  rocks  about  were  cov- 
ered with  Xoe.  But  before  long  this  in- 
genuous amusement  interested  me  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  did  Xoe,  so  intent  was 
she  on  reaching  her  islands,  and  so  sad 
and  wistful  did  she  sometimes  look. 

1  was  helpless,  or  thought  so.  But  I 
swam  a  great  deal  every  day,  so  as  to  be 
able  if  necessary  to  reach  the  islands  at 
last.  One  sunny  morning  I  charged  right 
into  a  tree-trunk  as  it  came  floating  down 
the  river.  I  was  a  little  stunned,  and 
seizing  hold  of  it  I  jumped  on.  1  found 
that  I  could  direct  it  pretty  much  as  I 
wanted  with  my  hands  and  feet,  and  still 
more  successfully  with  one  of  the  branches 
I  tore  ofiE.  And  though  it  was  absurd  to 
think  that  Xoe  could  ever  reach  her  won- 
derful islands  on  a  clumsy  thing  like  this, 
the  log  gave  me  a  wrinkle  which  I  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  into  execution  with  a 
secrecy  that  cost  her  many  tears,  and  ex- 
ercised my  own  self  denial  considerably. 

*'  You  are  always  leaving  me  for  that 
horrible  river  1 "  Xoe  would  cry.  "  If  you 
want  fish,  why  don't  you  fish  properly 
with  your  hooks  and  lines?  and,  then,  yoa 
know  1  hate  fish  now." 

But  with  one  subterfuge  or  another  I 
persevered.  Whenever  Xoe  was  laxy,  I 
contrived  to  steal  a  morning  for  my  new 
inventions. 

1  chose  a  quiet,  well*wooded  little  beod 
of  the  river,  where  I  could  not  be  over- 
looked, and  where  the  largest  trees  grew 
close  down  to  the  water's  brink.  In  the 
first  place  I  cut  a  tree  down,  shaped  it  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  the  water,  and  sharpened 
it  at  either  end.  This  was  as  much  better 
than  the  old  tree-trunk  as  my  new,  broad, 
flat  paddle  was  better  than  the  rough 
branch  I  had  tried  to  row  with.  But  still, 
when  I  mounted  my  log  it  sank  so  deep 
that  I  knew  Xoe  would  never  be  dry  upon 
it.  Then  I  made  what  I  thought  a  great 
advance.  1  tied  half-a-dozen  trees  to- 
gether, and  when  they  floated  side  by  side 
I  had  a  raft  on  which  Xoe  might  be  as 
comfortable  as  at  home.  But,  to  my  hor- 
ror, I  could  neither  steer  my  raft  nor  pad- 
dle it.  I  was  turning  away  in  despair 
when   I   noticed  that,  thougn  the  trunks 
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were  all  the  same  size,  one  of  them  floated 
much  hiorber  than  the  others.  This  was 
a  mystery  that  must  be  solved.  I  attacked 
it  with  my  axe,  and  with  the  aid  of  some 
big  wedges  I  soon  split  the  tree  into  two. 
It  was  hollow  for  a  long  way  down  the 
centre.  I  launched  the  two  halves.  They 
floated  buoyantly.  I  had  found  what  I 
wanted.  I  went  home  so  happy  that, 
without  giving  me  a  word  of  rebuke,  and 
indeed  without  knowing  why,  Xoe  was  all 
that  evening  as  happy  as  I  was. 

Next  morning  1  began  to  construct  my 
first  boat,  a  sorry  little  thing  I  thought  it 
afterwards,  and  only  meant  for  two ;  but 
it  sorely  taxed  my  ingenuity  and  used  up 
Dearly  all  my  hatchets.  Fortunately  I  re* 
membered  that  fire  burns  wood  ;  and  what 
with  my  hatchets  and  Xoe*s  fire,  I  had 
completely  hollowed  a  large  log  out  in  a 
fortnight,  and  given  it  quite  an  elegant 
shape  externally.  But  Xoe  was  so  cross 
now  at  my  repeated  disappearances,  and 
had  such  a  strange,  injured  way  of  looking 
at  me  when  she  thought  I  did  not  observe 
ber,  that  1  had  to  wait  another  week  before 
I  could  launch  it.  My  boat  floated  beau* 
tifully.  1  could  turn  it  about  and  direct  it 
almost  as  easily  as  we  guided  our  horses. 
There  was  a  seat  for  Xoe,  and  a  seat  for 
me.  Now  we  could  go  to  the  islands 
when  we  pleased.  I  turned  to  row  ashore, 
and  there  was  Xoe  at  the  landing-place, 
clutching  an  overhanging  date-palm  with 
one  arm,  and  watching  me  intently.  She 
clapped  her  hands  merrily  as  I  came  in. 

**  Now  we  can  go  to  our  islands,*'  she 
cried.  *'  O  Zit !  how  good  and  thoughtful 
you  are,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  deserve  it ! 
I  have  been  horrid  lately,  and  so  lonely 
when  you  were  away,  and  O  Zit !  can  you 
believe  it?  so  jealous!  I  have  been 
fighting  against  my  wretched  thoughts  for 
weeks  past,  but  to-day  I  could  bear  them 
no  longer.  I  dogged  you  down,  step  by 
step,  to  see  what  you  were  doing.  Look 
here,  Zit  1 "  she  continued,  showing  me 
one  of  my  hatchets  concealed  within  the 
broad  folds  of  her  scarf,  "  I  am  almost 
sure  that  1  should  have  killed  her  if  you 
bad  found  any  one  else.  How  you  must 
despise  me !  Sometimes  I  wonder  how 
vou  bear  with  me  at  all.  But  I  will  never 
be  bad  again,  never.  I  will  always  be- 
lieve you,  and  always  dp  what  you  tell 
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me. 

Xoe  was  still  half  laughing  and  half  cry- 
ing as  I  helped  her  into  the  boat.  *'  Now 
for  the  islands,"  she  said,  as  I  pushed  out 
into  the  stream. 

"Oh  no,  Xoe!"  I  replied,  "I  must 
try  the  boat  first  in  the  open  sea.    We 
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are  only  going  out  on  the  river  for  a  few 
minutes  just  to  please  you.  For  I  really 
don't  know  if  it  will  answer  in  the  sea,  or 
whether  we  could  reach  our  islands  in  it 
or  not,  or  even  be  able  to  come  back 
again." 

*'  It  is  I  who  want  to  go  to  the  islands, 
not  you,  Zit,"  she  said,  pouting.  **You 
know  you  don't  care  two  straws  about 
them.  And  do  you  really  think  I  am 
going  to  let  you  start  alone?  Pray,  sir, 
what  should  I  do  if  you  never  came 
back  ?  " 

*'  I  could  always  swim  back  if  anything 
happened,"  I  answered,  **and  you  couldn't. 
Remember  your  promise,  Xoe,  dear,  and 
please  throw  that  clumsy  hatchet  over- 
board. It  is  luncheon-time  now,  and  we 
had  better  go  back  at  once." 

I  spoke  with  as  much  severity  as  I 
could  command.  Xoe  yielded  with  the 
best  possible  grace  in  the  world.  That 
was  one  of  her  strong  points.  But  by  the 
time  she  had  made  all  her  conditions,  I 
felt  myself  a  regular  tyrant.  She  was  to 
ride  as  near  the  sea  as  she  could  all  the 
way  to  the  point.  I  was  to  keep  on  sig- 
nalling by  a  number  of  clever  little  con- 
trivances to  show  how  I  was  getting  on. 
Above  all  things,  I  was  not  to  land  until 
she  could  come  with  me. 

There  was  an  ebb-tide  after  luncheon, 
so  I  ran  down  for  my  boat,  and  directly  I 
turned  the  great  sand-bank  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  I  saw  Xoe  waiting  for  me  on 
her  white  horse.  We  had  a  pleasant  little 
talk  in  shouts  and  signals.  My  boat  went 
splendidly,  and  did  not  ship  a  drop  of 
water.  The  last  ebb  of  the  tide  was  with 
me,  and  as  I  knew  it  would  soon  turn,  I 
ran  ashore  at  the  point. 

••  Can't  you  do  it  ?  "  cried  Xoe  anxiously, 
as  I  came  in.  "  Oh,  what  a  pity!  what  a 
pity  ! " 

''  Oh,  I  can  do  it ! "  I  shouted  back. 
**  It  is  far  easier  than  I  thought.  The 
boat  goes  beautifully.  I  am  afraid  of 
nothing  now,  so  you  can  come  with  me, 
dear,  and  be  the  first  to  set  foot  on  those 
wonderful  islands  of  yours." 

I  paddled  away  manfully,  but  even 
Xoe's  light  weight  made  a  difference. 

**  Oh  great  inventor !  '*  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, holding  her  tiny  hands  up  in  reproof; 
"next  time  you  invent  a  boat,  or  anything 
else  for  that  matter,  ask  me  to  help  you. 
You  have  been  watching  the  swans  sailing 
by  on  the  river  with  their  big  white  feath- 
ers rufHed  out  to  catch  the  wind  all  these 
weeks,  and  never  noticed  what  you  need 
now.  Put  your  paddle  away.  I  will  take 
you  in.     Hold  this,"  she  said,  giving  me 
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one  eod  of  her  pointed  scarf,  and  spread- 
ing the  other  two  corners  out,  one  in  each 
of  her  outstretched  hands.  The  breeze 
caught  it  at  once,  and  away  we  scudded 
before  the  wind  at  a  pace  that  put  my  poor 
paddle  to  shame. 

**  You  see  the  use  of  it  now,  sir,"  laughed 
Xoe  triumphantly.  **  You  would  have 
your  mystery.  You  almost  teased  my  life 
out.  \Vhat  is  the  consequence?  I  am 
the  captain  and  you  are  the  mate." 

So  we  bounded  on  in  the  most  deli- 
ciously  easy  motion  over  the  little  billows, 
until  both  Xoe  and  I  agreed  that  the  rip- 
ple they  made  as  we  passed  over  was  the 
most  soothing  sound  ever  heard.  Our 
boat  seemed  to  be  a  living  thing.  Out  at 
sea  here,  with  the  cool  salt  breeze  blowing 
freely,  the  sun  lost  all  its  fierce  heat,  and 
every  wave,  laughing  and  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine,  told  of  the  cold,  green  depths 
below.  We  could  still  see  our  banian-tree 
on  the  hill  and  Xoe's  white  horse  at  the 
point.  But  they  each  grew  smaller  and 
smaller. 

Our  island,  as  we  approached  it,  was 
extraordinarily  beautiful,  and  quite  unlike 
anything  either  of  us  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. It  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
round,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
rocky  peak,  completely  covered  with  rich, 
firm,  soft  turf,  and  trees,  whose  broad 
branches  all  stretched  wistfully  in  the 
direction  of  the  mainland.  I  steered  a 
little  on  the  sly  with  my  paddle,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  run  exactly  where  I  was  bid- 
den, into  a  little  cove,  half-rock,  half-sand, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  frowning  hill. 

Xoe  was  quite  excited  as  I  helped  her 
out  of  the  boat.  Directly  she  touched  the 
shore  with  her  feet,  she  gave  a  cry  of  tri- 
umph. I  followed  quickly,  so  as  to  assist 
her  over  the  wave-worn  rocks  that  guarded 
a  stretch  of  fine  white  sand,  covered  at 
low  tide,  as  it  was  now,  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  fantastic  anemones.  She 
stopped  to  touch  them,  and  to  marvel  at 
the  coy  way  they  drew  themselves  back 
when  they  were  touched;  and  then,  al- 
most before  we  knew  it,  we  stood  beneath 
an  enormous  arch,  composed  entirely  of 
stately  pillars  and  columns  of  a  t>eauti(ul, 
sombre  stone-color,  grouped  together  in 
perfect  masses,  at  once  solid  and  light. 
The  feeling  this  arch  gave  us  both,  as  we 
stood  beneath  it,  was  a  feeling  of  expec- 
tancy and  awe.  Xoe  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence. 

"  What  does  it  remind  you  of,  Zit  ?  "  she 
asked,  taking  my  hand,  so  as  to  give  us 
both  confidence. 

it  reminds  roe  most  vividly  of  some- 
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thing ;  perhaps  of  the  palm-forest  at  oooo- 
day,"  I  answered ;  "  but  I  really  cannot 
tell  what." 

"I  can,"  said  Xoe.  "It  is  only  the 
music  of  your  song,  Zit,  and  perhaps  of 
some  of  mine,  piit  into  another  form. 
Nothing  is  wrong  here,  nothing  out  of 
place.  All  the  columns  are  lovely  in  them- 
selves, and  when  they  are  massed  together 
they  are  harmoniously  perfect.  They  are 
only  broken  or  twisted  just  when  they 
should  be.  It  is  a  lovely  arch.  O  Zit! 
What  a  beautiful  world  we  live  in,  and 
how  small  even  you  seem  here ! " 

I  put  Xoe's  hand  to  my  lips,  aod  then 
led  her  on.  The  large  and  lofty  hall  we 
entered  was  like  the  archway,  all  made  of 
pilasters  and  columns.  The  sunlight 
streamed  before  us,  covering  everything 
with  a  dazzling  brightness,  till  the  walls 
and  ail  the  roof  glowed  again  in  infinite 
varieties  of  gold  and  red  and  greeo.  Long 
afterwards,  when  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  precious  stones  and 
crystals,  I  used  to  think  that  these  stalac- 
tites, for  they  were  really  nothing  else, 
must  have  shone  on  that  glorious  after- 
noon like  diamonds  and  rubies  and  emer- 
alds and  sapphires. 

There  were  many  little  chambers  o9 
the  great  hall,  all  exact  miniatures  of  it, 
and  each  with  its  little  arch  of  tiny  col- 
umns. These  we  explored  carefully  until 
we  were  tired.  At  one  time  the  stormy 
sea  must  have  swept  through  them  all,  for 
nothing  but  an  irresistible  power  like  the 
raging  ocean  could  have  been  the  patient 
architect  of  anything  so  everlastingly 
perfect.  This  was  evident  enough,  fiot 
it  must  have  been  countless  ages  since, 
for  the  floor  was  now  carpeted  with  dry 
sparkling  sand,  and  the  y^^y  oyster<«bells 
washed  in  by  the  tide  had  clisappeared  in 
these  cycles  of  untold  time,  leaving  noth- 
ing but  their  pearls  behind  them. 

With  these  glistening  pearls  the  sand 
was  thickly  strewn.  Xoe  had  noticed 
them  at  once,  and  before  going  she  tried 
how  they  looked  in  her  hair. 

"They  must  be  almost  more  beautiful 
than  the  flowers,"  she  said,  turning  ap* 
pealingly  to  roe. 

"  They  are  rouch  more  beautiful  now.'' 
I  answered,  "and  I  don't  think  they  wiil 
ever  fade.  They  are  almost  as  pure  aod 
white  as  your  beck,  dear.  They  would 
look  lovely  there.  Try  them  against  your 
neck  for  a  minute,  Xoe.  Then  you  can 
see  them,  too." 

"You  dear  old  Zit  I"  she  retorted, 
laughing.  "  There  !  what  do  you  think  ot 
them  ?    I  should  never  care  how  I  looked, 
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if  it  waso't  for  you.  But  you  know  I 
promised  to  obey  you  always.  So  pick 
out  a  handful  or  two  of  the  very  finest,  and 
we  will  carry  them  with  us  as  a  reminder 
of  our  island  vovage." 

The  wind  hacl  died  away  completely  by 
the  time  we  reached  our  boat,  and  as 
Xoe  was  dead-tired,  this  was  perhaps  as 
well.  But  we  had  a  strong  tide  with  us, 
and  I  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  making 
the  point.  I  lifted  Xoe  gently  on  to  her 
horse,  and  led  him  home  through  the 
gloaming.  This  good,  patient  beast,  in 
spite  of  his  long  wait  and  his  high  spirits, 
understood  directly  that  his  mistress  was 
tired,  and  ambled  on  most  sedately.  So 
I  let  his  bridlefgo,  and  drawing  close  to 
Xoe  supported  her  as  I  walked. 

'*  Oh,  I  am  so  tired,  Zit !  "  she  said  ; 
"but  very,  very  happy,  and  this  is  very 
pleasant.  It  reminds  me  so  of  that  first 
ride,  when  we  were  each  afraid  of  the 
other,  and  of  all  those  rides  in  the  moon- 
light when  you  would  kiss  my  hand.'' 

"  I  thought  you  never  knew  that,"  I 
cried. 

*'  Oh,  I  was  horribly  proud  in  those 
days,"  Xoe  answered  very  softly;  "and 
then  a  girl  never  can  tell  all  she  knows, 
Zit.  But  this  is  much  nicer.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  happier  than  the  life  we  are 
leading  now.  You  are  all  the  world  to 
me,  and  when  I  feel  your  great  strong  arm 
tight  round  me,  I  know  tnat  I  am  every- 
thing to  you.  You  have  had  your  mys- 
tery, sir,  and  I  have  mine.  But  I  am  sure 
that  mysteries  are  wrong.  We  must  have 
no  more  secrets,  and  I  will  never  be 
cross  again." 

It  was  late  when  we  reached  home. 
But  we  loitered  a  long  time  over  supper. 
And  after  supper,  while  Xoe  was  half  doz- 
ing, I  contrived  to  thread  a  string  of  great 
pearls  together  as  a  necklace.  Xoe  put 
them  on  wiih  a  smile,  and  in  the  firelight 
they  gleamed  and  glistened  more  beauti- 
fully than  ever. 

Early  next  morning,  Xoe,  who  was  still 
very  pale  and  tired,  said  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  house  to  eat,  and  sent  me  out 
hunting  at  once.  The  deer  had  grown  so 
wise  and  wary  now  that  it  was  weeks  since 
any  of  them  had  fallen  into  our  larder-trap, 
and  indeed  an  unaccountable  and  most 
disagreeable  change  had  come  over  all 
the  forest  beasts  of  late.  But  I  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  consequently  had  an  un- 
usually lucky  day.  I  rode  back  with  all 
the  spoil  1  could  carry. 

"  Xoe  !  "  I  shouted,  as  I  always  did,  in 
coming  through  the  pass;  and  for  the  first 
time  there  was    no   answer.     I   remem- 


bered how  tired  she  had  looked,  and,  pos- 
sessed by  a  dreadful  foreboding  of  some- 
thing amiss,  I  galloped  on.  I  threw  my- 
self ofif  my  horse.  I  lifted  the  mat  that 
hung  over  our  doorway.  I  heard  a  feeble 
little  cry  which,  though  it  went  straight  to 
my  heart,  was  certainly  not  Xoe*s. 

"  Xoe  !  Xoe  ! "  I  called. 

<*  Hush,  Zit !  dear  old  Zit  I  "  I  heard  her 
answer.  "  I  thought  you  would  never 
come,  and  I  have  so  longed  for  you ! 
Look,  Zit,  here  is  my  mystery !  " 

I  looked  at  Xoe,  and  in  her  eyes  I  saw 
the  most  ineffable  joy  and  tenderness.  I 
stooped  and  kissed  her. 

*•  Not  me,  Zit !  "  she  whispered,  with 
her  white  arm  round  my  neck  for  a  mo- 
ment.   **  Kiss  him,  but  very,  very  softly ! " 

Nestling  beside  her  on  the  couch  lay  a 
tiny,  helpless,  little  image  of  myself. 

"  O  Zit ! "  said  Xoe,  as  I  bent  over 
them  both,  "  he  is  so  like  you,  dear,  and  I 
was  so  dreadfully  afraid  he  would  have 


wings ! " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

That  boy  was  for  a  long  time  to  come 
the  joy  and  plague  of  my  life.  At  first,  of 
course,  he  was  strictly  neutral ;  but  he 
soon  went  over  to  Xoe's  party,  and  both 
of  them  together  were  too  many  for  me. 
I  was  hardly  allowed  to  touch  him.  I 
^ave  him  a  little  sambre-skin  pelisse  or 
jacket  a  few  days  after  he  was  born.  But 
Xoe  had  very  pronounced  views.  "  A  baby 
is  like  a  fiower,"  she  said.  "  He  must 
live  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine. 
He  would  die  if  he  were  swaddled  up  ia 
that  fine  pelisse  of  yours,  Zit.  I  never 
heard  him  crow  so  lustily  as  when  1  took 
it  off.  Come  and  look  at  him,  and  then 
tell  me  if  he  wants  any  pelisses.*' 

Baby  certainly  seemed  far  happier  as  he 
was,  lying  on  his  back  on  a  soft  grass 
mat,  in  a  warm,  shady  corner,  cooing 
away  to  his  heart's  content.  He  threw  up 
his  little  fists  and  his  pretty  little  pink 
toes  as  we  bent  over  him. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  sees  us,  Xoe  ? "  I 
asked,  "  or  if  he  hears  us  ?  "  and  I  began 
to  boo  away  very  gently.  But  he  had  no 
ears  or  eyes  for  me. 

"  He  can  see  me,"  replied  Xoe  exul- 
tantly, snatching  him  up  in  her  arms; 
'*  and  he  can  always  hear  roe.  Can't  you, 
baby  ?  "  And  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  Xoe  was  right.  "  He  hears  you, 
too.  But- as  he  doesn't  know  what  you 
mean  yet,  he  attaches  no  importance  to 
anything  you  say.  It  is  the  same  with 
all  the  outside  sounds  from  the  forest, 
and  the  sea,  and  the  beasts."    (Any  one 


him  >'el,  dear  little  fellow.  But  when  he 
looks  at  roe,  or  laughs  or  erica,  it  is  diSer- 
eat.  had  when  I  Took  at  him  and  try  to 
talk  his  laDguage  it  is  diSerctit  loo.  We 
understand  each  other." 

Xoe  looked  wonderfully  pretty  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms.  Her  cheeks  had  a  new 
color,  quite  ditlerent  from  that  of  our 
courting  days,  but  quite  as  beautiful ;  and 
her  eyes,  like  all  her  words  now,  tvere  full 
of  soft  and  gentle  meanings.  1  could  not, 
i(  1  wished  it,  deny  the  truth  of  what  she 
said,  so  1  adroitly  attacked  her  in  another 

"  Cold  water  is  all  very  well,"  !  ex- 
claimed ;  "  but  I  do  wish,  Xoe,  you  would 
DOI  always  be  douching  him  with  cold 
water.  I  shouldn't  like  it  myself  oiglit 
and  morning,  and  It  can't  be  good  for  a 

Xoe  gave  a  merry  little  chuckle  at  this, 
and  when  baby  and  she  had  stared  deli- 
anily  at  me  for  a  while,  she  condescended 
to  reply. 

"  My  dear  Zit,"  she  said,  "you  know  a 
good  deal  about  boats,  and  bows  and 
arrows,  and  pots,  and  all  that;  you  know 
a  little  about  horses;  but  1  flatter  myself 
1  do  know  somethinf;  about  babies  !  " 

"  1  don't  know  why  you  should.  Xoe," 
1  cried,  "and  1  don't  know  where  you 
learnt  ill"  And  then,  before  she  could 
retort,  1  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  get  dinne 

1  was  the  hunter  and  the  cook  and  ih< 
general  servant  oow,  and  everything  but 
bead  nurse,  and  as  this  was  the  first  time 
Xoe  was  going  to  dine  in  her  old  place  by 
the  fire,  a  very  pretty  little  repast  1   bad 

Baby  lay  between  us,  for  I  really  wotild 
not  allow  him  to  be  altogether  monopo- 
lized, and  said  so  plainly.  But  Xoe  knew 
as  well  as  I  did  that  our  disputes  now 
were  all  a  raake-belicf.  We  never  really 
differed.  Apart  from  baby,  she  was  ruled 
by  what  I  said,  and  with  regard  to  baby  1 
had  the  most  implicit  confidence 
mother. 

Xoe  hushed  him  to  sleep  on  her  knee, 
and  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  and  I 
drew  closer  up,  1  was  graciously  allowed 
to  watch  him,  Then,  the  first  lime  for  a 
month,  we  had  a  long  after-dinner  talk, 
just  as  in  the  old  days,  and  when  she  laid 
her  head  on  my  shoulder  1  had  many 
questions  to  ask. 

"  Why  did  you  think  he  would  have 
wings  f  "  I  began. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  natural,"  an- 


"  1  don  t  see  that  at  all,  Aoe,"  l  mle^ 
pted  ;  "  please  be  logical." 
"So  1  am,  Zit,  and  you  may  be  just  ai 
jealous  as  you  like.  1  don't  koow  much 
about  logic,  but  1  can  believe  my  eyes. 
He  is  much  belter  than  either  of  cu. 
Yoti  have  only  to  look  at  him  as  he  sleeps 
to  tell  that.  But  if  you  want  l^ic  yoa 
shall  have  it.  We  were  a  great  deal  bel- 
ter than  the  others,  and  as  we  could  walk 
I  thought  he  would  very  likely  Ry.  Bui  I 
'  a  bit  disappointed,  Zit  He  ii 
perfect  as  he  can  be.  And  It 
really  would  be  a  dreadful  trial  for  us 
whea  he  grows  bigger  to  see  him  nod  fail 
pretty  little  head  pleasantly  every  norD- 
ing  before  he  flew  off,  leaving  us  to  pkid 
away  after,  wondering  when  he  would 
'      e  a  fall." 

Your  logic  is   not   at  all   bad,"   I  lO- 
red  ;  "but  still   you  see   baby   hasa'l 
got  wings." 

"  1  don't  care  for  that,"  said  Xoe;  "yos 
said  my  logic  was  not  bad." 

"No  more  it  is,  dear,"  replied  I,  pat- 
ting his  cheek  very  gently,  "and  I  am 
glad  the  wings  arc  not  there.  Thai  wool^ 
have  been  a  trial,  indeed.  But  wbit 
strange  fancies  you  have,  Xoe  1  I  sboahl 
never  have  thought  of  this." 

"You,  Zii  I  you  never  think  of  any 
thing." 

"  1  do,  Xoe.  I  have  been  wonderia| 
all  day  long  what  we  ought  (o  Call  him. 
You  should  know.  You  foood  a  name  for 
me  quick  enough." 

"  1  don't  think  it  is  quite  fair  lo  put  it 
in  that  way,  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  likMt  you 
from  the  first,  and  I  don't  care  who  kaovs 
it.  But  thai  was  very  different.  1  kne« 
my  Zit  would  come  some  day  or  other, 
1  expected  you,  sir.  ]  was  prepared  for 
you.     But  dear  baby  was  so  thoroughlj 

unexpected " 

I  gave  Xoe  a  very  sceptical  look  jast 
then.  She  cut  her  speech  short,  lod 
ended  her  argument,  as  she  generaliy 
does  when  she  is  gelling  the  worst  of  rt. 
by  saying,  "  Don't  tease  !  " 

1  tried  to  please  her.  I  changed  the 
subject  completely.  But  that  was  atrer 
the  way  to  get  round  Xoe.  She  wouki 
talk  of  nothing  else;  and  finally  1  learnt 
she  had  already  determined  to  call  biiry 
Zit. 

We  used  lo  6ght  over  this  ntght  by 
night  for  the  next  few  months,  and  1  »< 
never  perhaps  happier  in  illustratioD  ihi^ 
when  I  foreshadowed  the  confusion  ihit 
would  inevitably  ensue. 
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Bat  baby  had  a  stroager  will  than  either 
of  us.  He  called  himself  Pip  the  moment 
he  could  talk ;  and  as  he  has  stuck  to  that 
name  manfully  ever  since,  I  may  as  well 
call  him  Pip  from  the  first. 

**  There  is  only  one  thing  that  frightens 
me,  Zit/'  said  Xoe,  when  we  had  tucked 
baby  snugly  into  his  cradle,  **but  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  When  baby  was 
born,  I  knew  for  certain  that  you  and  I 
must  die.  Before  that  I  used  to  think 
that,  as  we  were  both  so  different  from  all 
the  others,  we  might  differ  from  them  here, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  more  death  in 
the  world.  Now  your  horrid  logic  has 
given  me  all  manner  of  dreadful  thoughts. 
But  how  should  I  live  without  you,  Zit? 
or  how  could  you  live  without  me?  or 
bow  would  baby  live  without  either  of 
us?" 

Xoe's  questions  were  sometimes  terri- 
bly perplexing.  Baby's  arrival  had  never 
struck  me  as  a  melancholy  foreshadowing 
of  our  own  departure.  I  did  not  quite 
know  what  to  answer.  So  I  kissed  her 
tears  away,  and  then,  stealing  her  own 
words,  said,  "  Don't  tease  !  " 

This  was  a  fairly  good  reply  at  the  time. 
But  whenever  I  was  away  from  home,  or 
when  either  of  them  was  ill,  or  even  when 
I  felt  unusually  dyll  and  stupid,  I  used  to 
ponder  over  Xoe's  problem. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  I  had  not  much 
leisure  for  melancholy  reflections  just 
then.  For  months  past,  I  had  noticed  a 
significant  change  in  the  demeanor  of  all 
the  forest  beasts.  This  became  daily  more 
pronounced.  The  deer,  as  I  have  said, 
would  not  be  driven  into  the  pitfall.  The 
hideous,  shapeless  monsters  that  infested 
the  dark  places  in  the  woods  no  longer 
slunk  uneasily  aside  when  I  gave  my  cry 
of  warning.  And  one  day,  when  I  was 
enjoying  very  quietly  a  little  inofifensive 
pig-sticking,  a  herd  of  infuriated  boars 
actually  charged  at  me  in  a  body.  I  fought 
for  dear  life,  and  had  to  spear  nve  of  them 
before  I  escaped  from  their  terrible  tushes. 
I  said  nothing  to  Xoe,  of  course,  and  in 
itself  this  one  fight  would  scarcely  have 
been  worth  notice.  But  the  plot  was  ob- 
viously preconcerted.  I  was  soon  con- 
vinced beyond  all  doubt  that  there  was  a 
general  conspiracy  on  foot,  and  had  very 
good  reason  to  believe  that  those  wretched 
beings  from  whom  we  came  were  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Our  perfect  happiness,  since 
little  Pip's  arrival,  had  been  too  much  for 
them;  and  judging  by  the  roaring  and 
bellowing,  the  hissing  and  snarling,  that 
went  on  in  the  forest,  the  most  preposter- 
ous and  exaggerated  accounts  were  evi- 
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dently  being  circulated  about  my  innocent 
exploits  in  the  hunting-field. 

The  forest  soon  became  absolutely 
crowded  with  living  things.  Reinforce- 
ments poured  in  from  all  sides ;  and  thouj^h 
a  certain  amount  of  indecision  was  still 
visible,  I  thought  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  prevent  Xoe  and  Pip  noticing  the  cease- 
less tread  of  these  terrible  battalions  by 
day  and  their  horrible  sounds  by  night. 

Never  was  I  more  mistaken.  Xoe  and 
her  baby  were  so  completely  wrapped  up 
in  each  other  that  nothing  short  of  an 
earthquake  would  give  them  any  uneasi- 
ness. Every  day  she  made  more  discov- 
eries out  of  Pip,  small  as  he  was,  than  I 
had  managed  to  make  out  of  the  rich, 
broad  world  before  me. 

One  afternoon  when  I  was  leaning  over 
a  rock  that  commanded  the  valley,  plan- 
ning a  complete  system  of  fortifications, 
Xoe  rushed  up  to  me,  and  in  a  low,  breath- 
less voice  cried,  **  It  has  come  !" 

'*  What  has  come  ?  "  I  shouted,  spring- 
ing wildly  to  my  feet,  and  seizing  a  hatchet 
in  either  hand. 

"  Baby's  first  tooth,"  said  Xoe.  "  O  Zit  I 
are  you  not  sorry  now  for  saying  he  was 
getting  as  cross  as  you  are,  and  that  he 
really  should  not  be  allowed  to  cry  all 
night  long?" 

"Of  course  I  am  sorry,  Xoe,"  I  an- 
swered ;  **  and  baby  at  all  events  does  not 
think  badly  of  me.  But  are  you  sure  you 
are  right  ?  I  can't  see  it." 

**  See  it  I  who  asked  you  to  see  it  ?  *'  she 
retorted.    **  Perhaps  you  can't  feel  it  ?  " 

And  I  am  shocked  to  say  I  really  could 
not.  But  I  had  learned  to  trust  Xoe  in 
these  matters,  so  I  only  kissed  Pip  and 
said,  '*  Now  that  he  has  got  his  tooth, 
Xoe,  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  and  kill  a 
buSald  or  a  hog  or  two  for  his  dinner." 

Xoe  turned  upon  me  more  savagely 
than  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life. 

"Don't,  Zit!"  she  cried,  "don't  teach 
the  boy  to  despise  vou  I  You  can't  see  his 
tooth !  you  can't  feel  his  tooth  I  Well, 
perhaps  you  can't  see  his  lower  jaw  either. 
It  is  not  half  so  pronounced  as  yours  I 
There  1  At  all  events,"  added  Xoe  frank- 
ly, "  I  almost  hate  you  for  making  me  say 
things  like  this." 

Pip,  who  always  knew  far  more  than  we 
thought,  set  up  a  timely  howl  just  then, 
and  in  bringing  him  round  we  reconciled 
each  other.  But  Xoe,  I  am  sure,  never 
quite  forgave  herself  for  the  way  she 
treated  me  at  that  moment. 

This  was  one  of  the  events  that  dis- 
tracted me  from  anxious  thoughts,  and 
without  them  I  scarcely  know  what  would 
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have  become  of  me.  I  grew  so  nervous 
that  I  almost  slept  with  ooe  eye  opeo.  I 
spent  my  mornings  and  evenings  recon- 
noitring. But  in  the  lazy  afternoons  I 
had  my  reward,  when  I  thought  of  nothing 
but  Xoe  and  her  baby.  I  only  mention 
all  this,  however,  to  show  how  I  was  able 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  ray  time  in 
blocking  up  the  pass.  With  a  few  stout 
young  trees  as  levers  I  piled  stone  upon 
stone,  rock  upon  rock,  trunk  upon  trunk, 
so  that  we  were  not  only  completely  forti- 
fied on  this  side,  but  were  furnished  with 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  ponder- 
ous missiles.  Xoe  surprised  me  at  my 
work  one  bright  and  very  sunny  afternoon. 
She  had  strolled  down  lazily  with  baby  in 
her  arms,  singing  softly  as  she  came.  She 
found  me,  as  it  happened,  just  as  I  was 
straining  every  muscle  to  upset  a  big  rock 
from  which  we  bad  often  watched  the  sun 
sink  into  the  sea  over  our  islands. 

**  More  mysteries,  Zit?"  she  said  quiet- 
ly.   •*  Why  can't  you  tell  me  everything?  " 

Then  she  stopped  short.  There  was  no 
time  to  tell  her  everything  when  the  whole 
forest  re*echoed  with  the  most  hideous 
sounds,  and  when  every  other  tree  con- 
cealed the  outline  of  some  monstrous 
form. 

Xoe,  as  she  always  does  in  times  of 
emergency,  saw  something  of  what  bad 
happened. 

"Poor  old  Zit!'*  she  said,  "you  look 
awfully  tired.  I  had  no  right  to  scold  you. 
I  would  not  frighten  baby  for  worlds,  and 
rou  knew  that  if  you  frightened  me  you 
rightened  baby.  You  are  always  thought- 
ful. But  what  shall  we  do  now,  and  how 
can  I  help  you?'' 

**  Put  baby  on  the  grass,  dear,'*  I  an- 
swered, knowing  that  hard  work  was  the 
best  thing  possible  for  her  at  the  moment. 
"Then  help  me  push  this  rock  into  its 
place.  It  will  be  the  keystone  of  the 
whole  position.  When  that  is  fixed  we 
shall  be  perfectly  safe  for  a  while." 

"  There  1"  cried  Xoe,  when  oar  task 
was  done,  '*  we  are  perfectly  safe.  You 
said  so  yourself,  Zit ;  and  now  that  we  are 
safe,  I  think  you  really  might  have  asked 
what  brought  baby  and  me  down  here  so 
unexpectedly." 

**  You  are  never  unexpected,"  I  replied. 
"I  was  sick  of  struggling  alone.  You 
came  just  when  you  were  needed." 

"Of  course,"  cried  Xoe  triumphantly. 
"But  why  did  we  come?  Because  baby 
speaks." 

I  turned  round  to  baby,  who  had  been 
lying  neglected  on  the  grass  all  this  time. 
He  threw  his  little  arms  out  towards  me, 
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and,  in  support  of  his  mother's  assertion, 
said  papa  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  I 
could  have  said  it  myself  if  I  had  hap- 
pened to  try. 

"  You  are  a  perfect  tyrant,  Xoe,*'  I  ex- 
claimed, crying  papa  to  baby,  and  beiQ|( 
answered  as  often  as  ever  I  did  so ;  **  why 
has  this  been  hidden  from  me  all  these 
months?" 

"  Nothing  has  been  hidden,"  said  Xoe, 
half  laughing  and  half  crying.  **  When 
you  went  away  this  morning,  looking 
vexed  and  very  cross,  and  without  a  word 
for  either  of  us,  baby  pointed  straight  at 
you  and  said  papa,  and  he  has  beea  saying 
it  almost  ever  since." 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  him  down  at 
once,  Xoe?"  I  asked;  "and  what  else 
has  he  been  saying?" 

"  He  was  not  very  distinct  at  first,**  she 
answered.  "He  called  you  papa  and  then 
he  called  himself  papa,  and  when  I  called 
him  Zit  hie  insisted  on  a  compromise  and 
called  himself  Pip." 

I  could  not  quite  understand  the  com- 
promise, but  Pip  did,  and  very  proad  he 
was  of  his  new  accomplishment.  He  kept 
on  addressing  himself  as  Pip  in  a  most 
engaging  manner  nearly  all  the  way  up  the 
hill,  though  every  now  and  then  he  |>atted 
my  cheeks  and  called  me  papa. 

1  was  still  terribly  anxious,  bat  I  made 
the  most  of  Pip's  extraordinary  taleots. 

"  I  wonder  he  didn't  sing,  Xoe,  before 
he  could  talk,"  I  said;  "yoa  thought  he 
would  fiy  before  he  could  walk." 

"Can't  he  sing?"  asked  Xoe  scorn- 
fully. "Why,  he  has  done  nothing  else 
since  he  came.  But  what  do  you  care 
about  singing?  Since  I  began  to  sing  to 
Pip  you  have  never  once  asked  me  to  siog 
to  you." 

So  Xoe  and  I  sang  again  as  in  the  old 
days,  just  as  if  there  were  no  worries  and 
troubles  in  the  world. 

But  for  all  that  we  spent  a  terrible 
evening.  The  shrieks  and  roars  from  the 
forest  grew  louder  and  fiercer.  The  air 
was  filled  with  clouds  of  villanous  insects. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  creeping 
things  innumerable.  I  piled  all  the  arins 
I  had  in  a  great  heap  close  beside  us,  and 
we  sat  hand  in  hand  beside  the  fire  till 
midnight.  Then  I  persuaded  Xoe  to  let 
me  go  down  to  the  pass. 

Before  starting,  however,  we  both  stood 
watching  baby  for  a  while.  He  was  sleep- 
ing very  pleasantly.  He  smiled  as  «e 
looked  at  him,  and  as  he  smiled  we  koev 
that  happy,  peaceful  dreams  of  mysteries 
about  which  neither  of  us  knew  anythiot 
were  passing  through  his  mind.    I  stooped 
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and  kissed  him  softly.  I  kissed  Xoe  too. 
Then  I  went. 

I  foand,  as  I  had  feared,  that  the  fortifi* 
cations  were  being  rapidly  destroyed.  I 
Qsed  my  lever  as  I  had  planned,  and 
every  ponderous  rock  that  went  crashing 
through  the  pass  brought  back  an  answer- 
ing echo  of  pain.  For  a  moment  the 
horde  below  were  disconcerted  —  and 
then  with  a  cry  that  began  in  defiance 
and  ended  in  despair,  they  tamed  and 
fled. 

I  returned  home  joyfully.  I  told  Xoe 
my  good  news.  She  pretended  to  be  just 
as  satisfied  as  I  tried  to  look.  Then 
somehow  or  other  I  dozed  off.  Suddenly 
I  heard  Xoe  shriek  out.  I  leapt  to  mv 
feet.  I  saw  her  smite  a  ghastly  black 
shadow  with  a  burning  brand  plucked 
from  the  fire.  It  disappeared  into  the 
outer  darkness  with  a  yell  of  intense 
agony,  and  then  I  saw  Xoe  snatch  baby 
up  from  the  grass  and  cover  him  with 
kisses. 

"  He  dropped  from  a  tree.  He  tried 
to  steal  baby ! "  she  cried ;  *'  I  can  stav 
here  no  longer.  Don't  be  frightened, 
Zit,'*  she  added  gently.  "  Baby  is  cooing 
and  crowing  again.  Nothing  frightens 
him.     But  go  we  must." 

"  Why  should  we  go  ?  '•  I  said.  "  Why 
not  keep  them  at  bay,  and  drive  them  back 
terror-stricken  and  dismayed?  If  we  do 
go  they  will  destroy  all  your  things,  Xoe, 
and  then,  where  shall  we  go  to  ?  " 

**  To  our  island,  of  course,"  said  Xoe, 
pressing  Pip  to  her  breast.  "What  do  I 
care  for  the  things  when  baby's  life  is  at 
stake  I    Come  and  find  the  boat  I " 

From  the  sound  of  the  falling  rocks  I 
knew  that  the  enemy  had  -returned,  and 
that  my  fortress  was  being  rapidly  demol- 
ished. It  was  too  late  to  hesitate  now. 
I  took  baby  in  one  arm,  and  with  the 
other  I  helped  Xoe  down  the  steep  path 
that  led  directly  to  the  river  and  the  sea. 

We  spent  the  most  painful  half-hour  in 
our  lives  in  clambering  over  the  stones. 
Now  and  then  the  terrific  sounds  behind 
us  compelled  us  to  look  back,  and  through 
the  gloomy  night  we  saw  the  remains  of 
our  fire  being  hurled  about  hither  and 
thither  by  invisible  hands.  This  diversion 
in  all  probability  saved  our  lives.  We 
leaped  into  our  boat  and  pushed  wildly  off 
from  that  accursed  shore.  Just  as  we  did 
so  the  heavy  clouds  rolled  away  from  the 
moon,  revealing  a  perfect  panorama  of 
horrors. 

The  shore  was  lined  with  hideous  mon- 
strous forms  right  down  to  the  water's 
edge.     But  they  could  not  pass  beyond  it. 


We  were  safe  now,  and,  under  the  spell 
of  some  dreadful  fascination,  I  turned  to 
watch  the  terrible  drama  being  played  out 
before  us. 

The  beasts  had  dared  to  declare  war 
against  nian,  and  were  now  venting  their 
disappointed  fury  on  each  other.  I  could 
see  in  the  distance  the  hatchets  and  spears 
I  had  so  prized  wielded  madly  and  fiercely 
by  scores  of  bony  hands.  I  could  hear 
the  cries  of  the  great  beasts,  as  with 
bleeding  flanks  they  learned  for  the  first 
ti me  what  real  pain  was.  Unsightly  forms 
I  knew  of  old  leaped  in  and  out  of  the 
seething  crowd  with  such  prodigious 
rapidity  that  they  seemed  wellnigh  innu- 
merable. Then  with  maddening  roars 
each  beast  turned  on  the  monstrous  crea- 
ture nearest,  and  began  a  combat  of  life 
and  death. 

Here  Xoe  touched  me  gently  on  the 
shoulder.  **It  is  an  awful  punishment, 
Zit,"  she  said.  **  But  we  must  not  wait  to 
see  it  out.  What  should  we  do  if  baby 
caught  cold  1    Row  on ! " 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  morning  sun  sprang  up  red  and 
glowing  from  the  sea,  to  give  a  genial 
warmth  to  the  fresh  salt  breeze  that  awak- 
ened Pip,  as  he  lay,  a  rosy  little  mite,  in 
the  midst  of  his  magnificently  pilastered 
nursery.  He  opened  his  brown  eyes  in 
amazement.  But  he  took  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance,  and  its  incongruity  amused 
him  immensely.  He  laughed  aloud,  and 
as  Xoe  of  course  chimed  in,  their  ringing 
voices  blending  merrilv  together  filled 
these  vast  glittering  halls  with  a  joyous 
life  to  which  for  countless  ages  of  time 
they  had  necessarily  been  strangers. 

Inspired  by  these  cheerful  sounds,  I 
went  outside  to  look  once  more  at  the 
mainland.  It  was  still  covered  by  a  thick 
mist;  but,  as  the  rising  sun  left  the  mist 
beneath,  I  felt  that  a  new  life  had  dawned 
upon  me  too.  What  were  my  wrecked 
homestead  and  all  my  shattered  inven- 
tions to  me  now,  so  long  as  my  wife  and 
child  were  safe  I  Henceforth,  as  far  as 
I  could  will  it,  all  my  interests,  like  my 
joys,  must  be  wrapped  up  in  them.  It 
was,  indeed,  in  that  early  stroll  along  the 
island  beach  that  a  most  extraordinary 
change  in  me  really  took  place,  and  that 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  I  became  a 
husbandman  instead  of  a  wanderer,  a 
herdsman  instead  of  a  hunter.  I  was 
dreamfully  wondering  how  the  change 
would  eventually  be  worked  out,  when 
Xoe  called  to  me  from  the  cave  to  ask 
what  I  thought  about  breakfast. 
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**I  should  like  it  above  all  things/'  I 
answered.  *'You  light  a  fire,  Xoe,  and 
long  before  you  are  ready  I  shall  have 
plenty  for  you  to  cook." 

Nor  was  my  confidence  misplaced.  I 
had  not  gone  ten  yards,  when  I  stumbled 
across  an  enormous  turtle.  I  picked  my- 
self up  with  an  apology,  but  the  ungrate- 
ful brute  threw  up  such  a  shower  of  sand 
with  her  flappers  that  she  was  well  over 
the  water's  edge  before  I  could  clear  my 
eyes.  However  I  had  fallen  into  a  nest 
of  turtle's  eggs  to  begin  with ;  and  as  I 
chased  the  turtle  into  the  sea,  I  contrived 
to  catch  a  couple  of  big  black  lobsters.  I 
laid  the  lobsters  beside  the  eggs,  and  then 
went  a  little  way  inland,  where  I  discov- 
ered plenty  of  ripe  dates  and  pomegran- 
ates. There  were,  I  knew,  two  or  three 
earthen  pots  in  the  boat;  and,  consider- 
ing our  circumstances,  we  breakfasted 
sumptuously.  Baby,  out  of  pure  good- 
nature, nothing  more,  took  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  proceeedings,  clapping  his 
little  hands  manfully;  and  he  was  not  half 
so  disconcerted  as  we  were,  when  the 
black  lobsters  turned  scarlet  in  the  pot. 

Watching  Xoe  narrowly,  I  could  see 
that  in  spite  of  the  entertainment  Pip  gave 
us,  she  was  still  very  dull  at  heart.  She 
could  never  keep  a  secret  long,  and  soon 
she  told  me  what  was  the  matter. 

**  I  will  never  set  foot  on  that  miserable 
shore  again,  never  1  "  she  cried  ;  **  and  no 
more  shall  Pip.  My  mind  is  quite  made 
up,  Zit;  nothing  can  shake  it.  Once  for 
all,  come  what  may,  Mre  must  break  with 
our  past,  if  not  for  our  own  sakes,  for 
baby's.  Those  horrible,  mean  creatures 
are  jealous  of  him  and  his  beauty  and  the 
joy  we  have  in  him.  What  are  they  to 
us  or  we  to  them  ?  We  will  go  on  from 
island  to  island  through  the  world,  till 
even  the  very  memory  of  them  shall  be 
left  so  far  behind  that  baby  will  never  hear 
the  faintest  echo  of  it  Somewhere,  Zit, 
we  shall  find  a  pleasant  resting-place, 
where  the  past  is  all  unknown,  and  where 
the  beasts  shall  be  as  friendly  and  as  gen- 
tle as  they  were  at  first ;  and  there  we  will 
found  our  home." 

There  was  much  in  what  Xoe  said.  In- 
deed I  had,  or  rather  perhaps  now  thought 
I  had,  turned  it  over  in  my  mind  during 
my  morning  stroll.  I  said  nothing  of  this, 
1  only  told  her  then,  as  I  tell  her  still,  that 
in  all  grave  matters  her  thoughts  and  mine 
are  the  same.  We  agreed  that  Pip  must 
never  know  anything  of  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  our  past ;  but  that,  as  we 
were  perfectly  safe,  we  would  halt  here  for 
a  while  and  go  on  when  we  chose.    Then, 


after  a  little  fight,  Xoe  agreed  that  I 
should  reconnoitre  our  old  home  when  I 
could,  so  as  to  look  after  the  horses  aod 
save  what  I  was  able  from  the  wreck. 
After  settling  our  future  plans,  we  spent  a 
very  happy  day,  all  the  happier  because  it 
was  one  long  picnic,  in  which  we  had  to 
invent  everything  afresh. 

While  Xoe  and  Pip  were  having  their 
regular  siesta,  I  cut  down  the  shattered 
trunk  of  a  curious  old  tree,  the  big  hollows 
in  which  were  almost  filled  with  hooey- 
combs.  The  bees  buzzed  about  me  in 
swarms  till  I  was  nearly  blinded.  Bot, 
like  the  beasts  at  first,  they  were  too  much 
astonished  to  resent  anything  I  did ;  aod, 
indeed,  it  was  not  till  years  afterwards 
that  I  learnt  to  my  cost  how  bees  could 
sting.  The  fragrance  of  the  honey  wbicb 
had  attracted  my  attention  originally,  was 
quite  justified  by  its  taste. 

I  bore  it  off  in  triumph  to  the  cave.  I 
stole  in  quietly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
siesta.  But  the  siesta  was  a  noisy  one. 
There  was  Xoe,  half  hidden  in  her  long 
yellow  hair,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  romp- 
ing, her  eyes  sparkling  with  fun,  croach- 
ingdown  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall; 
and  in  the  middle  Pip,  on  his  hands  and 
his  sturdy  little  brown  legs,  was  taking  bis 
afternoon  lesson  in  crawling,  or  whatever 
one  might  term  the  vigorous  method  io 
which,  by  a  series  of  little  leaps  aod 
bounds  and  much  laughing  and  shouting, 
he  contrived  to  cover  the  groaod.  He 
had  just  started  for  Xoe  when  I  came  io. 
But  he  turned  at  once  and  crept  lustily 
towards  me,  in  spite  of  all  her  entice- 
ments. I  broke  off  a  tiny  bit  of  hooey- 
comb,  and  Pip  gave  a  shout  of  decided 
approbation  when  he  tasted  it. 

"  You  are  a  cheat  1  '*  cried  Xoe,  pretend- 
ing to  be  vexed,  though  in  reality  there 
was  nothing  she  liked  better  than  beiog 
cut  out  here  by  me.  **  You  are  a  cheat, 
sir,  and,  good  gracious !  what  are  yoo 
tempting  the  poor  innocent  child  to  eat?'* 
Then,  in  the  very  middle  of  her  scolding, 
she  too  gave  a  cry  of  delight. 

I  was  walking  slowly  before  him,  hold- 
ing a  great  piece  of  honeycomb  in  froot 
of  me,  and  so  anxious  was  Pip  to  get 
possession  of  it  that  he  forgot  all  his  ter- 
rors, balanced  himself  on  his  little  feet  for 
a  moment,  and  then  toddled  bravely  after 
me  as  I  retreated. 

••Don't  touch  him,  Zit  I"  cried  Xoe, 
clapping  her  hands.  ••  Let  him  fall  it  be 
must;  it  will  only  give  him  confidence, 
and  he  will  pick  himself  up  again.  Make 
him  run  after  you  right  down  the  halL" 

After  one  or  two  preliminary  tomblcs, 
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every  coat  I  wear,  we  have  to  thank  our 
frieod  the  dog.  But  it  is  true  for  all  that. 
The  auiroals  in  their  way  can  exist  happily 
enough  without  us.  But  without  them  we 
could  never  do  more  than  exist. 

In  some  way  or  other,  which  it  was  of 
course  impossible  to  ascertain,  this  wise, 
rough,  hairy  brute  had  evidently  saved  the 
horses  from  the  overwhelming  attacks  of 
the  night  before.  Already  they  seemed 
almost  as  fond  of  him  as  of  Xoe;  but 
when  I  turned,  he  left  them  at  once  and 
followed  me  closely,  wagging  his  tail. 
Nothing,  however,  could  induce  the  horses 
to  come  up  to  the  house.  The  evil  sur- 
roundings were  too  much  for  them. 
Horses  are,  I  think,  more  sensitive  than 
even  men  here.  I,  at  all  events,  had  my 
work  before  me,  and  could  not  afford  to 
be  squeamish.  I  carried  out  everything 
we  wanted  to  the  horses  by  degrees. 
Then  I  fastened  a  mighty  load  on  each, 
and  vastly  pleased  they  were  to  be  of 
service. 

We  made  our  way  down  the  pass  with- 
out much  difficulty.  The  huge  rocks  and 
tree-trunks  with  which  I  had  fillled  it  up, 
had  been  tossed  hither  and  thither.  Ev- 
erything bore  marks  of  wanton  destruc- 
tion. Even  the  marble  rocks,  on  which 
I  had  sketched  and  cut  so  many  images 
of  Xoe,  had  been  defaced  and  maltreated ; 
and,  as  if  to  mock  us,  cruel  hands  had 
traced  grotesque  and  brutal  figures  all 
around.  In  everything  I  recognized  a 
ludicrous  imitation  of  my  own  handiwork 
which  was  far  from  flattering,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  for  a  long  time  past  we 
had  been  most  carefully  watched.  I  left 
the  horses  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and 
with  my  dog  pioneering  the  way  in  front, 
never  far  ahead,  I  started  for  the  boat. 
Then  I  took  as  large  a  load  as  I  could 
safely  carry.  The  dog  leapt  in  on  guard. 
I  turned  for  a  moment  to  the  horses,  which 
were  looking  at  me  very  sadly  with  their 
big  brown  eyes.  I  patted  and  petted 
them  for  a  little  and  pushed  ofif.  But 
this  did  not  suit  Xoe's  horse  at  all.  He 
trotted  into  the  sea.  At  first  the  broken 
water  frightened  him  terribly,  but  he  per- 
severed till  he  had  crossed  the  waves,  and 
then  he  began  to  swim  boldly  after  me. 
I  did  not  know  that  horses  could  swim  till 
then ;  but  the  distance  to  the  island  was 
so  great  that  I  was  afraid  to  try  the  ex- 
periment  without  adventitious  aid.  So  I 
came  back  and  cut  down  a  few  young 
cork-trees,  which  I  fastened  round  them 
both  in  the  manner  of  floats,  and  then 
with  the  horses  in  tow  I  started  again. 

The  tow-ropes  were  so  long  that  my 


followers  were  easily  able  to  get  io  ad* 
vance  of  me,  and  for  some  time  they  actu- 
ally dragged  the  boat  along.  But  when 
they  were  tired  I  bad  gc^  reason  to 
thank  my  forethought  to  having  provided 
them  with  floats.  Before  I  reached  the 
little  cove  I  was  nearly  dead  with  fatigue. 

Xoe  and  Pip  were  still  looking  oat  from 
their  archway.  But  so  far  from  having 
been  there  ever  since  I  left,  Xoe  bad 
such  a  number  of  adventures  to  relate 
that  she  would  scarcely  listen  to  mine. 
Of  course  they  both  went  into  ecstasies 
over  the  horses.  Then  the  dog,  which 
had  been  waiting  for  a  good  opportunity 
of  an  introduction,  came  up  very  humbly, 
and  Xoe  gave  a  loud  shriek  and  rusb^l 
towards  Pip. 

'*  Zit  I  *'  she  cried  as  she  ran,  '*  you  have 
brought  one  of  those  horrible  beasts  over 
here.  I  will  never  forgive  you,  never  I 
Help  roe  to  save  Pip  1" 

But  Pip  had  already  got  both  his  little 
arms  round  the  dog's  neck,  and  the  dog 
was  very  gently  licking  his  face. 

"He  is  eating  Pip!"  exclaimed  Xoe; 
"  look  there  I  *'  And  she  rushed  at  the 
dog,  which,  without  disturbing  Pip  in  the 
least,  very  gravely  offered  Xoe  a  paw. 
She  touched  it  for  a  second,  and  then  fell 
back  abashed. 

•*Oh,  what  a  wonderful  child!"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.  **  He  has  tamed  that 
awful  monster  already.  Did  you  ever 
know  anything  like  it,  Zit?  and  do  yon 
think  it  will  last?  I  really  quite  like  the 
animal.  What  a  gentle  beast  he  is,  and 
how  wise,  and  what  friends  they  are! 
Look  at  him !  He  is  bringing  Pip  to  me 
on  his  back  I " 

Xoe  nevertheless  recovered  possession 
of  Pip  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  lay  down 
on  one  side  of  her,  the  dog  on  the  other, 
and,  completely  reassured,  she  began  an 
account  of  her  day's  experiences,  the  first 
day  since  she  had  met  me,  as  she  said, 
that  had  been  spent  without  the  benefit  of 
my  cheerful  society.  She  had  begun  by 
making  a  large  grass-plaited  sail  for  my 
boat.  Then  she  made  a  pearl  necklace 
for  Pip,  who,  when  she  was  engrossed  io 
her  work,  took  the  opportunity  of  walking 
boldly  out  of  doors.  Xoe,  of  course, 
thought  he  had  fallen  over  the  rocks  and 
been  swept  away  by  the  sea.  But  Pip» 
who  had  an  extraordinary  sense  of  humor 
—  something,  so  I  thought,  like  my  own  — 
had  only  hidden  his  little  body  behind  a 
huge  cactus  leaf,  and  dried  up  all  Xoe's 
tears  by  crying,  **  Peep  ho ! "  They  made 
friends  again ;  and  since  then,  after  vari- 
oas  little  culinary  experiments,  they  bad 
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been  occupied  in  looking  out  for  roe,  Pip 
with  bis  jewel  necklace  on,  and  very  proud 
of  it. 

After  these  thrilling  tales,  roy  own  poor 
adventures  were  scarcely  worth  narrating. 
But  the  things  I  had  brought  with  me 
were  properly  appreciated  none  the  less. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Life  on  the  island  was,  after  all,  noth- 
ing but  a  long  delightful  interlude.  We 
both  felt  that,  so  we  never  treated  it  very 
seriously ;  and  without  looking  backward 
or  forward,  we  tried  to  enjoy  it  to  the 
uttermost.  Xoe's  sail,  about  the  merits 
of  which  I  heard  a  good  deal  certainly, 
enabled  me  to  go  from  island  to  island, 
and  to  visit  the  mainland  when  I  chose. 
Sometimes  Pip  went  with  me,  standing 
up  like  a  little  man  all  the  time,  firmly 
planted  between  my  knees. 

We  used  to  stop  away  for  hours  to- 
l^ether,  and  somehow  as  I  came  to  know 
Pip  better  I  began  to  think  that  I  had 
been  quite  wrong  in  the  cruel  thoughtless 
way  I  had  treated  all  the  animals.  There 
is  something  very  humanizing  in  the  frank 
society  of  a  little  child.  I  taught  him 
almost  all  I  knew,  and  marvellously  quick 
be  was  at  learning.  In  a  few  months  he 
had  mastered  a  language  thoroughly.  He 
bad  learned  to  walk,  and  swim,  and  ride, 
and  climb,  and  shoot;  to  stop  crying 
when  crying  was  no  use;  to  go  to  sleep 
when  he  was  bidden ;  and  to  call  the  Dow- 
ers, and  beasts,  and  birds,  and  insects  by 
their  proper  names.  Finally,  he  knew  as 
much  about  my  poor  inventions  as  1  knew 
myself.  Pip*s  education  was  an  educa- 
tion for  both  of  us.  Looking  back  now, 
I  can  say  with  the  most  absolute  certainty 
that  I  learned  far  more  from  that  child 
than  ever  I  taught  him. 

It  had  been  one  of  Xoe's  first  thoughts 
when  I  met  her  that  I  would  take  the 
business  of  killing  things  ofiE  her  hands, 
and  little  Pip's  companionship  somehow 
or  other  made  me  wish  that  I  could  now 
relegate  this  duty  to  some  one  else.  I 
had  constructed  a  fish-pond,  and  a  turtle- 
pond,  and  an  oyster-bed.  Sometimes  I 
had  to  do  a  little  hunting  for  the  larder. 
That  could  not  be  helped.  But  Pip  was 
so  fond  of  all  living  things  which  would  let 
themselves  be  petted,  that  my  old  sport- 
ing instincts  almost  died  away.  Nothing 
pleased  us  so  much  as  when  our  forays  to 
the  mainland  enabled  us  to  bring  back  a 
couple  of  long-horned  goats  and  their  kids, 
some  sheep  and  their  lambs,  a  large-eyed 
gazelle,  or  a  basketful  of  white  rabbits  or 
furry-legged  fowls.    And  here  I  am  bound 
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to  say  the  dog  was  most  wonderfully  useful. 
In  a  short  time  the  island  was  peopled 
with  animals,  which  day  by  day  became 
more  grateful  for  Pip*s  kindness.  Soon 
we  had  as  much  milk  and  as  many  eggs 
as  we  wanted,  and  wherever  we  went  the 
friendly  beasts  came  bounding  towards  us 
to  be  fed,  or  only  petted,  and  all  day  long 
their  voices  sounded  as  blithe  and  clear 
and  musical  as  the  voices  of  the  singing- 
birds  with  which  all  the  trees  now 
abounded. 

Xoe  was  inexpressibly  delighted  with 
the  change,  and  she  would  have  it  that 
Pip's  plan  was  far  more  successful  than 
mine.  If  I  argued  the  question,  she 
ointed  quietly  to  the  dog,  which  never 
eft  Pip  for  a  moment,  and  growled  even  at 
us  if  we  talked  too  loudly  when  his  little 
master  was  sleeping.  She  delighted  in 
our  afternoon  rides  through  our  pictur- 
esque dominion,  of  which  Pip  was  now 
the  lord  and  master,  with  Xoe  and  myself 
and  the  dog  for  his  humble  administra- 
tors. I  used  to  lead  the  way,  with.  Pip 
sitting  in  front  of  me  trying  to  coax  my 
horse,  now  very  fat  and  very  lazy,  out  of 
his  usual  amble.  Xoe  followed  after,  in- 
tent on  losing  none  of  Pip's  ingenious 
remarks.  She  was  singularly  quick  at 
finding  out  his  witty  sayings ;  and  when 
she  repeated  them  to  me  from  behind  us, 
I  often  wondered  at  my  own  stupidity  in 
not  having  detected  them  at  first.  When 
she  and  Pip  happened  to  laugh  together, 
the  dog  used  to  trot  eagerly  from  one  to 
the  other  with  a  most  expressive  and  en- 
couraging bark. 

But,  between  ourselves,  I  think  Pip  and 
I  enjoyed  our  early  morning  walks  almost 
as  much  as  the  rides.  At  this  time  Xoe 
was  busy  with  household  duties,  and  we, 
as  useless  creatures,  were  free  to  do  what 
we  pleased.  So  we  would  start  ofiE  hand 
in  hand  for  a  sandy  pool  we  knew  under 
a  clump  of  overhanging  trees.  As  Pip 
trotted  beside  me  he  would  prattle  away 
of  all  the  great  things  he  was  going  to  do 
by-and-by — just  as  I  had  talked,  but  to 
myself,  alas !  in  times  long  gone.  Then 
as  he  warmed  up  he  would  run  off  on  that 
side  or  this,  mowing  down  the  tall  plants 
with  his  little  cane,  and  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor  on  every  big  dandelion  within 
reach.  When  we  came  to  the  blue  sea  he 
always  made  a  pretence  of  running  away, 
until  I  caught  him  and  flung  him  in,  to 
dive  after  him  as  he  sank.  In  this  way 
Pip  soon  learned  to  swim.  And  wonder- 
fully prettv  and  chubby  he  looked,  lying 
on  his  back  in  the  cool,  fresh  sea,  laugh- 
ing with  delight,  and  splashing  the  white 
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ripples  at  me  or  at  the  dog  with  his  little 
hands  and  feet.  Then  we  ran  races  home 
again,  and  Xoe  was  always  on  the  loolcout 
to  cover  the  victor  with  kisses,  and  the 
victor,  as  it  happened,  was  always  Pip. 

*'  You  are  spoiling  that  child ! "  Xoe 
used  to  say  regularly  every  day,  with  the 
same  fond  look  of  admiration  in  her  eyes. 
*'  I  thought  I  had  you  pretty  well  in  hand, 
but,  Zit,  you  are  a  perfect  slave  to  him.'* 

Pip  always  used  to  laugh  out  merrily  at 
this,  as  if  he  knew,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  did,  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  who 
spoiled  him.  But  Pip  was  a  boy  who 
could  stand  a  good  deal  of  spoiling  before 
he  was  any  the  worse  of  it.  Here  Xoe 
and  I  were  quite  in  accord,  and  we  often 
talked*  this  over  quietly,  after  we  had 
tucked  him  up  into  his  little  white  cot  for 
his  siesta. 

He  was  dressed  just  like  me  now,  and 
he  had  in  miniature  everything  I  owned 
myself.  His  tiny  hatchets  had  a  rack  be- 
side my  own.  His  little  leather  sandals, 
when  they  lay  beside  mine  in  the  cave  at 
night,* made  my  feet  seem  terribly  clumsy 
and  enormously  big.  He  was  a  dead  shot, 
too,  with  his  little  bow ;  and  as  his  arrows 
were,  of  course,  all  blunt  at  the  point,  for 
fear  he  might  prick  his  fingers,  it  was  a 
favorite  amusement  of  the  kids  and  lambs 
about  to  come  up  and  be  shot  at. 

•*  This  really  won't  do  I "  cried  Xoe  one 
afternoon,  as,  with  Pip  on  my  shoulder,  I 
ran  into  the  pretty  little  cave  she  kept  as 
her  own  dressing-room,  followed  helter- 
skelter  by  half  the  colony  of  beasts  and 
birds.  "This  won't  do,  Zit,"  she  con- 
tinued, snatching  Pip  from  me,  and  driv- 
ing the  whole  tribe  of  his  followers  away 
with  waving  of  hands  and  gentle  impreca* 
tions,  and  a  good  deal  of  eager  help  from 
the  dog. 

•*  What  won't  do,  Xoe  ?  "  I  asked  in  the 
most  profound  astonishment.  *'  I  never 
saw  you  looking  prettier,  or  brighter,  or 
happier  than  you  look  now." 

"  That  is  exactly  it,'* said  Xoe,  trying  to 
pucker  up  her  dimpled  cheeks  into  a  woe- 
begone expression.  **  We  are  far  too 
happy.  Don't  you  remember  that  you 
agreed  we  should  be  happy  here  for  a  lit- 
tle, and  then  go  away  and  be  happy  some- 
where else.  We  are  forgetting  all  that. 
I  have  never  been  near  that  wretched 
mainland  since  we  left  it,  and  I  sit  here 
and  shiver  all  the  time  Pip  is  over  there. 
We  must  think  of  his  future,  dear.  We 
must  see  that  he  never  sufiEers  as  we  have 
sufiEered.  We  must  be  sure,  beyond  any 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  nothing  of  our 
past  ever  reaches  him." 


"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Xoe,*  I  an- 
swered. "  But  I  really  don't  think  Pip 
would  ever  care  two  straws  at>out  the  lot 
of  them.  You  ought  to  have  seen  him  kill 
that  cobra  yesterday  morning." 

*'  I  have  no  patience  with  you,  Zit,'*  said 
Xoe.  **  The  boy  is  as  brave  as  he  can  be. 
Nothing  frightens  him.  I  dare  say  be 
will  talk  like  you  when  he  is  as  old  as  you 
are.  But  you  only  talk  like  this  because 
you  are  a  man.  You  know  nothing  of  the 
way  in  which  those  horrible  creatures  hate 
us.  It  takes  a  happy  woman  with  her  lit- 
tle baby  laughing  and  crowing  in  her  arms 
to  know  that,  and  you  were  asleep  when 
they  were  gibbering  all  around  us  in  the 
trees  that  awful  evening.  I  saw  them 
though,  with  their  bony  nngers  and  their 
narrow  foreheads,  and  with  lealousy,  envy, 
malice,  and  all  unspeakable  meannesses 
glinting  out  of  their  small  eyes.  They 
hate  us  because  we  love  each  other  dearly, 
and  because  Pip  is  as  beautiful  as  oar 
love  itself,  and  because  we  are  happy  with 
a  happiness  quite  unfathomable  to  them. 
That  is  all.  *So  long  as  they  feel  their 
degradation  like  this,  and  their  miserable 
inferiority,  we  can  never  hope  to  change 
them,  Zit.  You  must  kill  them  off  or 
leave  them  to  snarl  away  among  them- 
selves. But  why  should  you  kill  them 
off,  poor  wretches?  Surely  you  have 
killed  enough.  And  from  what  you  told 
me  of  the  mainland  when  you  went  back 
to  it,  they  are  more  noisome  dead  than 
alive.  Look  at  Pip  and  think  of  them. 
Can  we  stretch  too  wide  a  gulf  between 
the  two  ?  " 

Xoe's  face  had  become  quite  flushed 
and  almost  hard-set  as  she  spoke,  but  her 
eyes  were  soft  with  tears  when  she  looked 
towards  Pip. 

**You  are  a  dear,  good  creature!"  I 
cried.  *'  I  had  forgotten  how  you  suf- 
fered.   We  will  go  when  you  like." 

"Thank  you,'^said  Xoe.  "It  is  best 
But  you  are  a  dear,  good  creature  too,  Zit, 
and  much  cleverer  than  I  am.  Anybody 
can  be  a  mother,  but  it  takes  months  of 
training  to  make  a  father,  and  I  never 
thought  you  would  get  on  with  Pip  as  yoQ 
do.  Sometimes  he  seems  far  fonder  of 
you  than  of  me.  I  wish  you  conld  only 
see  how  he  imitates  you  when  you  are 
away.  How  he  struts  about  like  you,  and 
tries  to  make  himself  look  big,  and  talks 
in  a  deep,  low  voice.  Sometimes  I  ara  so 
amused  that  I  answer  him  as  if  he  really 
were  you,  Zit,  and  then  be  always  ends, 
as  I  dare  say  you  would  like  to,  by  gtvioj? 
me  a  regular  scolding.  You  are  both  of 
you  a  little  bit  conceited,  dear,  and  I  tell 
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you  what  — I  am  more  coDceited  than 
either  of  you  id  having  such  a  husband 
and  sQch  a  son.  If  I  want  to  go  away,  it 
is  only  because  I  feel  that  the  great  happi- 
ness we  have  here  cannot  possibly  last. 

So  by  degrees  we  built  our  boat,  and 
building  on  a  large  scale  was  easy  to  me 
DOW,  after  all  the  boats  I  had  made  since 
we  reached  our  island.  So  one  gloomy 
morning  we  sailed  away,  our  eyes  full  of 
tears  for  the  friends  we  left  behind,  but 
our  hearts  beating  bravely  when  we 
thought  of  the  new  home  that  was  wait- 
ing for  us  somewhere  beyond  the  gold 
and  crimson  glories  of  the  sun  that  had 
sunk  far  across  the  sea  the  night  before. 
As  soon  as  the  big  sail  was  set,  I  silently 
took  the  tiller  from  Xoe.  I  let  the  boat 
go  with  the  wind,  and  it  bore  us  out  to 
sea,  straight  away  from  our  islands.  But 
even  the  great  sea  itself  was  an  Illusion. 
It  was  only  a  broad  gulf  after  all,  hemmed 
in  00  either  side  by  tall  black  mountains, 
and  towers,  and  turrets,  and  columns  of 
black  rock,  which,  when  the  midday  sun 
shone  on  them,  changed  to  a  singular 
bright  rose-color.  This  I  took  as  a  good 
omen.  I  turned  the  boat  boldly  down  the 
gulf,  and  we  sailed  on  until  we  lost  all 
record  of  time. 

It  was  rather  odd,  was  it  not,  that  my 
great-great-granddaughter  should  have 
taught  me  how  to  read  and  write.  But 
here  I  am,  nevertheless,  finishing  this 
brief  record  of  our  early  days  on  a  broad 
verandah  overlooking  a  hill-girt  lake  that 
was  never  so  peaceful,  so  sultry,  so  placid 
as  it  is  just  now. 

Work  is  over  for  the  day.  From  the 
long  stretches  of  yellow  corn-fields  the 
husbandmen  and  their  lazy  cattle  are  com- 
ing slowly  home.  Beside  the  huge  brick 
furnaces  tKe  hissing  bronze  is  hardening 
into  shape  under  the  firm,  wet  sand,  and 
white-robed  girls,  with  great  baskets  of 
luscious  fruit  deftly  poised  upon  their 
beads,  are  loitering  to  talk  with  the  thirsty, 
gri my  smelters.  The  carpenter's  adze  and 
the  weaver's  shuttle  lie  at  last  at  rest,  and 
all  the  idle  gossips  are  laughing  together 
under  the  peepul  tree  by  the  well.  The 
children  in  the  village,  round  about  have 
just  escaped  from  school,  and  are  dancing 
gaily  down  the  street  to  the  music  of  the 
panpipe  and  the  lute.  I  had  laid  my  reed- 
pen  aside  to  watch  them,  when  Pip  sud- 
denly burst  in,  burly,  tanned,  stalwart  and 
very  determined,  and  for  long  years  the 
ruler  of  us  all. 

"  Father ! "  he  cried,  "  there  has  been 
another  robbery  in  the  village,  and  they 


all  know  the  culprit  as  well  as  we  do. 
They  talked  of  expelling  him  last  night. 
So  long  as  you  are  with  us  our  simple 
village  life  will  last.  But  if  we  have  ever 
to  carry  you  away,  father,  to  that  dismal 
burning  ghaut  beside  the  lake,  I  shall  be 
able  to  restrain  them  no  longer.  Men 
will  turn  against  men,  like  those  beasts 
you  told  me  of  long  since,  and  we  are  so 
much  cleverer  than  the  beasts  that  the 
battle  will  be  cruel  indeed,  and  will  not 
soon  be  over.*' 

**  Hush,  Pip  1 "  said  Xoe,  who  had  come 
quietiv  upon  us.  **  Don't  say  such  dread- 
fuf  things  to  your  father.  Can't  you  see 
that  he  is  bus^  with  his  writing?  Yoa 
are  always  looking  forward,  Pip,  and  your 
father  and  I  are  always  looking  back. 
But  you  will  never  be  half  the  man  your 
father  was  if  you  let  every  petty  squabble 
upset  you  so.  You  should  think  of  us  a 
little ;  and  just  now,  when  I  want  to  speak 
seriously  to  your  father,  I  wish  you  would 
give  them  a  hint  that  their  panpiping 
would  sound  sweeter  and  far  softer  from 
the  other  side  of  the  lake." 

Pip  kissed  his  mother  gently,  and  went 
out  to  do  her  bidding. 

"Poor  Pip!"  said  Xoe,  when  he  had 
gone ;  "  though  he  has  not  so  much  con« 
trol  over  the  others  as  you  have,  Zit,  he 
has  a  wonderful  control  over  himself.  But 
I  wish  he  would  not  talk  about  such  dread- 
fully improbable  things.  How  is  the  book 
getting  on?*'  she  continued.  "I  am  far 
more  afraid  of  that  book  of  yours  than  of 
all  Pip's  forebodings.*' 

**  I  won't  write  another  word  after  to- 
night 1  '*  I  cried  firmly,  rather  glad  of  an 
excuse  for  the  idleness  that  was  fast  grow- 
ing upon  roe.  "My  poor  old  reed-pen  is 
worn  down  to  a  stump.  Let  me  finish  off 
this  scroll,  Xoe,  and  I  will  never  touch 
papyrus  again.  How  still  it  is  to-night  1 
Listen  to  the  sheep-bells  on  the  hillside, 
and  look  at  the  sultry  mist  slowly  covering 
the  blue  lake  like  a  beautiful  veil  !*' 

But  Xoe  was  still  looking  over  my 
shoulder,  giving  my  white  hair  a  loving 
little  pat,  that  always  presages  a  scolding. 

"You  haven't  said  anything  about  our 
origin,  Zit?*'  she  asked  very  anxiously. 
"  You  and  I  are  proud,  of  course,  of  the 
way  in  which  we  have  got  on.  But  the 
children  know  nothing  of  our  past,  and 
why  should  we  tell  them  ?  '* 

"Xoe,"  I  retorted,  "you  made  our  great- 
great-granddaughter  teach  me  how  to  read 
and  write,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  on  the 
child  if  I  put  down  anything  in  black  and 
white  that  is  not  really  true." 

"True  and  false,  my  dear  old  Zit,"  said 
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Xoe  promptly,  "they  are  nothiog  more 
than  my  right  and  wroDc:  of  long  ago.  It 
all  depends.  The  children  are  not  like 
me.  They  take  everything  far  more  se- 
riously. I  know  all  your  old  stories  by 
heart.  I  love  them  just  as  I  love  the 
trees  in  our  garden,  because  I  have 
watched  them  grow.  But  they  believe 
everything  as  you  tell  it.  They  all  believe 
every  word  of  your  famous  bear  story. 
Why  should  we  degrade  them  so  terribly 
with  the  tale  of  our  mean  origin  ?  They 
are  what  they  are,  thanks  to  us ;  let  them 
thank  us  forevermore." 

"  I  have  written  down  everything,  Xoe," 
I  said,  very  tenderly  kissing  her  hand, 
"  because  I  owe  everything  to  you,  and  1 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  help  saying  so. 
Still,  nobody  but  you  can  read  my  writing, 
so  it  does  not  really  matter." 

**  That  is  true,*'  said  Xoe  dubiously ; 
**and,  of  course,  you  always  know  best, 
Zit." 

**  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  at  last,  Xoe,*' 
I  cried,  intensely  gratified ;  **  but  why 
have  you  never  owned  it  before  ?  ** 

*'  Because  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  it 
now,"  answered  Xoe.  "And  oh.  I  do 
wish  you  had  never  written  that  wretched 
book  I " 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
TRAVELS  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.* 

In  days  when  proposals  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  can  be  put 
forward  by  great  leaders  of  public  opinion 
without  exciting  either  indignation  or  sur- 
prise, it  may  be  worth  the  while  of  En- 
glishmen to  spend  a  few  hours  in  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  volumes 
which  we  have  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Most  men  are  so  absorbed  in 
what  is  going  on  immediately  under  their 
eyes,  that  they  seldom  bestow  a  thought 
upon  the  remoter  portion  of  the  vast  terri- 
tory which  acknowledges  allegiance  to  the 
queen.  They  have  but  the  most  vague 
ideas,  or  none  at  all,  concerning  the 
thoughts,  wishes,  and  purposes  of  the 
large  and  growing  communities  which 
sprung  from  these  islands,  and  which 
have  hitherto  been  proud  of  their  English 
origin.     It  is  true  that  this  pride  has  not 

*  t.  Octana^  or  England  and  her  Cohmts*      By 

James  Anthony  Froude.    London,  1886. 

3.  Through  the  BritUh  Empire,  By  Baron  von 
Htibner.    a  vols.    London,  1886. 

3.  Tho  Westtrn  Pacific  and  New  Guinea,  By 
Hugh  HastinKs  Romilly,  Deputy  Commissiotier  of  the 
YITestern  Pacific    London,  1886b 


been  increasing  of  late  years.  The  neglect 
or  contempt  with  which  the  colonies  have 
been  treated  by  successive  Liberal  admio- 
istrations  did  much  to  estrange  the  people, 
especially  of  Canada  and  Australasia,  and 
the  whole  foreign  policy  of  England  under 
Mr.  Gladstone's  rule  served  to  streogtben 
the  general  impression,  that  our  decadence 
had  not  only  set  in,  but  was  advancing 
with  a  rapidity  which  was  palpable  to  all 
the  world  except  to  those  who  were  chiefly 
concerned  in  arresting  it.  Mr.  Froude 
tells  us,  that  one  of  the  shrewdest  and 
most  eminent  of  all  the  colonists  whom  he 
met  expressed  his  amazement  at  the  pop- 
ularity in  this  country  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
—  an  amazement  which,  Mr.  Froude  adds, 
is  felt  "  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,"  outside  England  itself.  We  can 
fully  confirm  this  statement.  The  bold 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  retains  upon  the 
country,  after  the  long  series  of  unpar* 
alleled  mistakes  which  a  faithful  review  of 
his  career  must  forever  associate  with  his 
name  —  the  mistakes  abroad,  the  mistakes 
at  home,  the  crowning  and  almost  incredi- 
ble mistakes  in  Ireland;  that  he  should 
still  keep  his  hold  of  power  and  popularity 
after  all  this,  absolutely  passes  the  under- 
standing of  our  fellow-subjects  abroad,  no 
matter  what  politics  they  profess.  To 
them,  we  appear  to  be  a  people  controlled 
by  some  Circean  spell,  having  cast  com- 
mon sense  and  prudence  to  the  winds, 
and  decided  to  be  ruled  henceforth  by  the 
man  who  can  tickle  our  ears  with  the 
longest  speeches  and  the  smoothest  words. 
Byron  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
looked  upon  the  opinion  of  America  as 
the  verdict  of  posterity.  It  is  certain  that 
our  own  kinsfolk  beyond  the  seas  are 
sometimes  in  a  far  better  position  to  real- 
ize the  consequences  of  what  we  are  doing 
here  than  those  who  are  actually  playing 
the  game.  We  are  too  much  wrapped  up 
in  self-complacency  to  allow  their  opio* 
ions  to  have  any  weight  with  us,  but  they 
have  the  satisfaction,  such  as  it  is,  of  see- 
ing all  their  prognostications  verified  one 
after  the  other,  and  of  knowing  that  a  rude 
and  stern  awakening  from  our  dreams  is 
hanging  over  us. 

Of  the  three  books  to  which  we  invite 
attention,  Mr.  Froude's  is  least  like  the 
average  book  of  travel,  and  undoubtedly  is 
the  most  suggestive  of  thought.  Whether 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Froude,  or  whether  we 
do  not,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read 
him.  The  "shoddy  '*  work  which  extends 
to  everything  in  the  present  day,  and 
which  is  eating  into  the  very  heart  of  our 
aew  literature,  has    not   corrupted   the 
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older  handicraftsmen  among  us.  Not  one 
record  of  travel  in  a  hundred  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with 
•*  Oceana ; "  there  are  not  very  many 
books  of  the  kind  in  the  language  which 
excel  it  in  varietv,  in  vigor  of  style,  in 
picturesqueness  or  description,  or  in  vivid 
glimpses  of  insight  into  personal  charac- 
ter. Baron  Hiibner  is  a  more  genial,  dis- 
cursive, and  garrulous  traveller.  He  tells 
us  everything  that  comes  into  his  mind, 
and  has  a  note  about  everything  he  saw. 
We  must  add  that  these  notes  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  of  great  interest,  and 
often  very  amusing.  He  undertook  a 
journey  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish dominions,  at  a  somewhat  advanced 
period  of  life  ;  for  his  readers  ought  to  be 
reminded  that  he  is  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  and  that  few  men  have 
had  more  valuable  experience  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service.  Before  he  started,  the 
baron  heard  that  his  project  was  freely 
discussed  at  the  Travellers*  Club.  Some 
said,  ''What  a  plucky  old  fellow  heisl** 
His  comment  upon  this  shows  that  he 
knows  something  of  men  as  well  as  of 
places :  **  If  any  harm  befalls  me,  they  will 
say,  *  What  an  old  fool  he  was  1' "  Hap- 
pily, there  was  no  occasion  for  pronounc- 
ing this  judgment  upon  him.  He  followed 
out  his  prescribed  route  with  wonderful 
success,  and  he  has  presented  a  graceful 
and  highly  interesting  narrative  of  his  ad- 
ventures. His  observations  may,  in  many 
respects,  be  usefully  compared  with  those 
of  Mr.  Froude,  though  it  will  not  do  to 
carry  this  comparison  much  further.  We 
must,  however,  do  the  baron  the  justice  to 
acknowledge,  that  he  always  manifests  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  fair  and  just.  As  for 
the  third  book  on  our  list,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  short  and  to  the  point, 
and  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
founded  upon  a  personal  residence  in  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  western  Pacific. 
Travels  based  upon  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  mere  flying  visit  are  not 
too  common,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
Romilly  for  making  a  very  entertaining 
addition  to  the  number.  We  should  be 
equally  glad  to  receive  the  account  of 
north  New  Guinea  which  a  Russian  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Miklaho  Maclay,  is  so  well 
able  to  furnish.  It  so  chanced  that  he 
was  landed  one  night  on  the  north  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  and  in  the  morning  the 
natives  found  him  sitting  upon  his  port- 
manteau, like  a  man  waiting  for  a  train. 
They  took  him  for  a  being  ofsupernatural 
origin,  but  by  way  of  making  sure,  they 
fired  arrows  at  the  stranger,  tied  him  to 
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a  tree,  and  forced  spears  down  his  throat. 
As  be  survived  these  injuries,  though  by 
a  narrow  chance,  the  first  impression  of 
the  natives  was  confirmed,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
clay was  afterwards  treated  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  have  left  him  little  ground 
for  complaint.  Thus  far,  Mr.  Maclay,  as 
Mr.  Romilly  informs  us,  has  declined  to 
commit  any  account  of  his  experiences  to 
paper;  but  a  resolution  of  this  kind  is 
seldom  unalterable  when  a  man  has  any- 
thing  new  to  tell  the  world. 

Mr.  Froude,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, intersperses  the  records  of  travel 
with  weighty  reflections,  or  with  valuable 
information,  no  part  of  which  can  be  pru- 
dently ignored  by  the  reader.  We  do  not 
know,  for  instance,  where  in  a  short  com- 
pass the  arguments  for  and  against  colo- 
nial federation  have  been  so  clearly  set 
forth.  As  a  rule,  the  colonists  everywhere 
view  with  great  aversion  the  idea  of  plac- 
ing themselves  under  the  direct  authority 
of  Downing  Street,  and  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised at  this  who  recollects  the  treatment 
they  have  almost  invariably  received  from 
that  quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
by  no  means  impatient  or  eager  to  pro- 
claim their  independence.  *' British  they 
are,''  says  Mr.  Froude,  **and  British  they 
wish  to  remain.*'  It  will  not  be  their 
fault,  but  ours,  if  total  separation  ever  be- 
comes a  popular  cry  in  Australasia  or  in 
Canada.  There  have  been  projects  of  a 
purely  locai  colonial  confederation,  but 
they  are  not  regarded  with  much  favor  by 
the  leading  public  men.  Mr.  Dalley,  of 
Sydney,  expressed  strongly  his  disap- 
proval of  the  scheme,  and  he  also  objected 
to  the  plan  of  having  the  colonies  repre- 
sented in  the  imperial  Parliament  by  colo- 
nial agents-general.  The  one  thing  which 
seems  at  present  to  be  universally  desired 
is  a  better  organization  of  the  navy.  '*  Let 
there  be  one  navy,'*  Mr.  Dalley  said, 
**  under  the  rule  of  a  single  Admiralty  —  a 
navy  in  which  the  colonies  should  be  as 
much  interested  as  the  mother  country, 
which  should  be  theirs  as  well  as  ours, 
and  on  which  they  might  all  rely  in  time 
of  danger."  In  these  respects,  the  ideas 
of  modern  colonists  di£Eer  widely  from 
those  held  in  the  last  century.  The  great 
grievance  of  the  American  colonists  was 
that  they  were  not  represented  in  the 
British  Parliament.  Had  that  demand 
been  conceded,  Mr.  Froude  is  of  opinion 
that  **  Franklin  and  Washington  would 
have  been  satisfied."  We  do  not  quite 
agree  with  him,  for  the  party  of  indepen- 
dence, though  small  at  first,  was  never 
likely  to  remain  long  contented  with  any 
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compromise.  Origioally,  indeed,  as  we  all 
remember,  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  bringing  about 
a  separation.  Franlclin  to  the  last  pro- 
tested his  desire  to  keep  the  colonies 
united  to  the  mother  country;  but  Frank- 
lin was  not  the  most  sincere  or  straight- 
forward of  men.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
the  American  colonists  did  not  begin  the 
Revolution  with  the  least  desire  to  create 
a  separate  nationality,  any  more  than  in 
the  great  civil  war  of  1861-65  there  was  at 
first,  or  for  a  long  time,  any  intention  of 
efiEecting  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Both 
ideas  were  acquired  by  the  people  by  slow 
degrees.  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Virginia,  and  other  States  gave 
emphatic  instructions  to  their  delegates 
in  1774  to  "restore  union  and  harmony 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
and  the  party  of  independence  was  thor- 
oughly unpopular  down  even  to  the  close 
of  the  struggle.  One  of  its  leading  spirits 
gave  emphatic  testimony  on  this  point. 
**  For  my  own  part,*'  wrote  John  Adams, 
**  there  was  not  a  moment  io  the  Revolu- 
tion when  I  would  not  have  given  every- 
thing I  possessed  for  a  restoration  to  the 
state  of  things  before  the  contest  began, 
provided  we  could  have  a  sufficient  secu- 
rity for  its  continuance."  This  feeling 
had  no  small  share  in  misleading  George 
III.  on  the  American  question,  and  in 
deepening  his  determination  not  to  let  the 
colonies  go  — a  fact  which  was  brought 
out  for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  by  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  judicious  of  modern 
historians,  Mr.  Lecky.  He  also  was  the 
first  to  show,  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
that  the  American  Revolution  was  practi- 
cally the  work  of  a  small  minority,  who, 
as  he  remarks  —  and  the  remark  has  no 
slight  application  to  the  other  revolution 
now  going  on  in  our  midst  —  **  succeeded 
in  committing  an  undecided  and  fluctuat- 
ing majority  to  courses  for  which  they  had 
little  love,  and  leading  them  step  by  step 
to  a  position  from  which  it  was  impossible 
to  recede."  ♦  Nearly  one-half  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary army  consisted  of  Irish,  who 
have  ever  since  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  present  day,  our  colonists  do  not 
seejc  for  separation,  neither  —  if  Mr. 
Froude  is  right  —  do  they  ask  for  repre- 
sentation at  Westminster.  They  **are 
passionately  attached  to  their  sovereign," 
and  they  desire  that  their  governors 
'« should  be  worthy  always  of  the  great 

*  See  Mr.  Lecky'a  History  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  voL  iii.,  p.  443,  etc. 


person  whom  they  represent."  They 
wish  to  have  their  trade  encouraged,  as  it 
might  so  easily  have  been  a  few  years  ago, 
if  we  had  possessed  foresight  eoougb  to 
adopt  a  system  of  differential  duties; 
they  wish  to  have  good  immigrants,  and 
they  see  the  growing  necessity  for  a 
strong  navy.  The  information  on  these 
subjects  which  Baron  Hiibner  acquired 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Froude's  statements.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  two  writers  substantially 
agree.  Baron  Hiibner  found  that  the 
Australian  colonists  fully  comprehend  the 
disadvantage  which  complete  indepen- 
dence would  be  to  them.  They  are  prac> 
tically  independent  now,  but  they  are 
spared  the  political  and  social  turmoil  in 
which  the  periodical  election  of  a  presi- 
dent would  necessarily  involve  them. 
'*The  queen,"  said  one  of  the  baroo^s 
friends,  *^  sends  every  five  years  a  gov* 
ernor,  who  is  not  an  autocrat  like  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
representative  of  constitutional  royalty. 
In  America  every  four  years,  business  is 
arrested,  public  order  is  disturbed,  aod 
passions  are  let  loose  to  the  point  some- 
times of  threatening  even  public  life  itself. 
And  why?  In  order  that  the  nation  may 
elect  an  absolute  master,  irremovable  by 
law  during  his  period  of  office.  Here 
everv  one  understands  this,  and  every 
one  knows  how  to  leave  well  alone."  We 
do  not  quite  see  how  the  president  of  the 
United  States  can  be  oescribed  as  an 
"autocrat"  or  as  an  "absolute  master,'' 
but  the  Australians  are  right  in  their  con- 
clusion, that  the  American  system  would 
be  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  arrangemeat 
which  gives  them  a  governor  without  io- 
convenience  to  themselves,  and  without 
any  risk  of  infringement  upon  their  lib- 
erties. 

In  the  Cape  Colony,  the  problem  p^^ 
sents  itself  in  a  di£Ferent  form.  In  its 
origin  — as  everybody  ought  to  know,  but 
does  not  —  it  is  not  an  English,  bats 
Dutch  cofony,  and  the  Boers  have  never 
been  disposed  to  render  to  English  sov- 
ereignty more  than  a  passive  obedieoce. 
The  chief  facts  in  their  recent  history  are 
but  too  easily  recalled.  When  the  Trans- 
vaal was  annexed  by  Sir  Theophilos 
Shepstone,  the  people  at  first  submitted 
quietly ;  but  the  new  commissioner 
aroused  first  their  fears,  and  then  their 
anger,  by  various  encroachments  which 
were  regarded  as  invasions  of  their  rights. 
The  Boers  took  up  arms,  English  troops 
were  despatched  from  the  Cape  to  sop- 
press  the  rising,  and  these  troops  were 
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beaten  at  Lang^s  Neck.  General  Colley, 
who  then  commanded  the  forces  at  Natal, 
hastened  forward  with  more  troops  in  the 
hope  of  retrieving;  this  disaster,  but  was 
himself  beaten  ai  In;;o^o.  He  then,  with- 
out \vaitin<;  for  the  reinforcements  which 
were  on  their  way  to  him,  took  up  a  new 
position,  was  attacked  by  the  Boers,  and 
defeated  in  the  memorable  disaster  of 
Majuba  Hill.  Mr.  Gladstone  forthwith 
surrendered  everything,  and  since  that 
time  the  Boers  have  been,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  more  and  more  anta<;onistic  to  the 
English  power.  "They  came  to  Africa,'* 
says  Baron  Hiibner,  "in  1652,  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  there,  and  they  do 
remain  there.  The  future  and  Africa 
belong  to  them,  unless  they  are  expelled 
by  a  stronger  power,  the  blacks  or  th6 
English.  They  accept  the  struggle  with 
the  blacks,  and  they  avoid  all  contact  with 
the  English."  Mr.  Froude  takes  now,  as 
he  has  always  taken,  a  very  strong  view 
of  our  own  responsibility  for  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen  with  the  Boers. 
We  have,  he  says  with  some  bitterness, 
"treated  them  unfairly  as  well  as  un- 
wisely, and  we  never  forgive  those  whom 
we  have  injured.*'  The  story  is  long,  and 
it  has  been  treated  more  than  once,  and 
we  believe  with  strict  fairness  and  impar* 
tiality,  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Froude  him- 
self does  not  deny,  that  the  effect  of  the 
surrender  after  Majuba  Hill  "was  to 
diminish  infallibly  the  influence  of  En- 
gland in  South  Africa,  and  to  elate  and 
encourage  the  growing  party  whose  hope 
was  and  is  to  see  it  vanish  altogether." 
The  work  was  not  half  done.  We  insisted 
upon  a  new  treaty,  which  was  immediately 
broken  by  the  Boers.  Mr.  Froude  once 
more  recommends  us  to  "leave  the  Cape 
alone  '*  —  not  to  get  out  of  it,  but  to  allow 
the  Boers  to  manage  their  affairs  in  their 
own  way.  "Our  interferences,"  he  tells 
as,  "have  been  dictated  by  the  highest 
motives;  but  experience  has  told  us,  and 
ought  to  have  taught  us,  that  in  what  we 
have  done  or  tried  to  do,  we  have  aggra- 
vated every  evil  which  we  most  desired 
to  prevent.  We  have  conciliated  neither 
person  nor  party." 

Baron  Hiibner  arrived  at  his  conclu- 
sions by  a  totally  different  road  from  that 
pursued  by  Mr.  Froude,  but  the  burden 
of  his  story  is  much  the  same.  It  is  the 
indecision  of  the  central  government,  the 
uncertainty  in  which  the  colony  is  always 
kept  as  to  what  will  happen  to  them  next, 
which  causes  nearly  all  the  mischief. 
We  have  treated  the  Cape  Colony  as  we 
have  treated  Ireland,  and  with  every  pros- 
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pect  of  bringing  about  the  same  results. 
First  coercion,  then  abject  surrender,  then 
coercion  again  —  "a  process,**  as  Mr. 
Froude  justly  remarks,  "which  drives 
nations  mad,  as  it  drives  children,  yet  is 
inevitable  in  every  dependency  belonging 
to  us  which  is  not  entirely  servfle,  so 
long  as  it  lies  at  the  will  and  mercy  of  so 
uncertain  a  body  as  the  British  Parlia- 
ment." Baron  Hiibner,  who  stands  be- 
yond the  influence  of  our  party  politics, 
tells  us  the  same  thing  in  other  words. 
We  want  a  policy,  he  says,  in  effect,  which 
shall  be  permanent  in  its  application,  and, 
therefore  not  affected  by  changes  in  min- 
istries. The  fact  is  that  we  want  such  a 
policy  for  many  parts  of  our  empire  be- 
sides South  Africa,  and  we  are  likely  to 
want  it.  With  Parliaments  elected  at 
short  and  frequent  intervals,  and  depend- 
ing largely  on  shifting  caprices,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  any  fixed  principle  in 
dealing  with  political  problems  arising 
either  at  our  own  doors  or  thousands  of 
miles  away. 

There  is  one  question  in  which  all  the 
colonists  take  a  deep  interest,  and  that  is 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  trade. 
The  colonies  are  now  our  best  customers, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  they  will  continue 
to  be  so,  for  with  them  we  may  possibly 
get,  even  yet,  something  like  free  trade, 
whereas  no  chance  of  securing  even  an 
approach  to  it  can  be  looked  for  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  colonies  will 
always  raise  at  the  custom  house  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  they  want  for 
the  expenses  of  internal  government,  but 
they  may  be  induced  to  offer  England 
more  favorable  terms  than  other  nations 
receive.  In  Australia,  as  elsewhere,  it 
begins  to  be  doubted  whether  "  England 
can  trust  entirely  to  free  trade  and  com* 
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petition  to  keep  the  place  she  has  hitherto 
held.**  If  all  our  colonies  were  bound 
with  us  in  one  great  commercial  federa- 
tion, we  could  make  sure  of  free  trade 
over  a  large  part  of  the  world's  surface. 
"  We  should  have  purchasers  for  our 
goods,"  remarks  Mr.  Froude,  "from 
whom  we  should  fear  no  rivalry ;  we 
should  turn  in  upon  them  the  tide  of  our 
emigrants  which  now  flows  away."  But 
at  present,  and  with  the  fiscal  system  of 
1846  still  regarded  as  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble, nothing  can  be  done.  When  we  are 
prepared  to  acknowledge  that  the  world 
has  moved  since  1846,  and  that  we  must 
move  with  it,  there  may  be  a  possibility  of 
widening  the  field  of  our  commerce  — 
unless,  indeed,  we  delay  too  long.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  England   is  beginning   to 
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stir  upon  the  subject.  The  demand  for  a 
great  and  radical  change  will  come,  when 
it  does  come,  from  the  working  men,  and 
they  are  already  showing  signs  of  deep 
interest  in  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
very  means  of  their  livelihood.  They  are 
in  advance  of  Parliament  and  ministries 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Froude  is  well 
within  bounds  in  asserting:  that  "those 
among  us  who  have  disbelieved  all  along 
that  a  great  nation  can  venture  its  whole 
fortunes  safely  on  the  power  of  undersell- 
ing its  neighbors  in  calicoes  and  iron- 
work, no  longer  address  a  public  opinion 
entirely  cold."  What,  perhaps,  has  tend- 
ed as  much  as  anything  else  to  open  our 
eyes  is  the  discovery,  that  other  nations 
begin  to  be  able  to  undersell  us,  not  only 
in  foreign  markets,  but  even  in  our  own 
—  here  in  England,  at  Sheffield,  Birming- 
ham, and  Manchester.  Carlyle  usually 
defined  the  free  trade  theory  as  the  sys- 
tem of  **  cheap  and  nasty."  As  we  have 
never  had  free  trade,  and  therefore  as  it 
has  never  been  properly  tested,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  effects  it  was  capable 
of  producing,  properly  worked  out.  The 
great  fact  which  confronts  us  to-day  is 
is  that  no  other  nation  in  the  world,  and 
not  even  our  own  colonists,  will  have  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  it  on  any  terms. 
This  fact,  at  least,  the  English  working 
men  are  beginning  to  see  and  to  under- 
stand, and  results  will  flow  from  it  at 
present  not  anticipated  by  statesmen,  who 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  hard 
matter-of-fact  conditions  under  which  trade 
is  carried  on,  and  who  are  assiduously 
primed  by  underlings  with  statistics  which 
they  repeat  by  rote,  and  as  to  the  real  value 
or  signification  of  which  they  are  com- 
pletely and  hopelessly  in  the  dark. 

According  to  Baron  Hiibner,  the  Aus- 
tralian colonists  have  not  abandoned  the 
hope  of  forming  a  customs'  union  with  the 
mother  country,  and  they  are  far  from 
regarding  the  proposals  for  giving  them 
representation  in  Parliament  with  the  in- 
difference which  Mr.  Froude  imagines 
that  he  detected.  No  one  yet  seems  to 
have  made  even  an  effort  to  settle  the  de- 
tails of  a  scheme  by  which  a  navy  could 
be  kept  up  for  the  defence  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  an  mperiai  Zollverein  formed 
between  England  and  her  foreign  posses- 
sions. But  the  "  advanced  men,"  accord- 
ing to  Baron  Hiibner,  feel  convinced  that 
the  idea  can  be  carried  out,  and  they  are 
desirous  of  finding,  as  a  preliminary, 
direct  representation  in  some  form  at 
Westminster.  The  growth  of  this  idea, 
says  Baron  Hiibner,  "  of  a  grand  confed- 


eration, which  would  completely  revolo 
tionize  old  England,  or  rather,  which 
would  create  a  new  England  by  the  handi- 
work and  after  the  pat(^rn  of  her  children 
in  Australia  —  the  growth  of  this  idea 
among  the  masses  is,  to  my  mind,  an  id- 
dubi table  fact."  More  improbable  thinj^s 
have  happened  than  that  England,  weak- 
ened at  home  by  the  selfish  ambition  of 
her  statesmen,  and  by  the  frenzy  of  party 
warfare,  may  be  saved  by  the  patriotism 
of  her  descendants  in  other  lands.  The 
first  opportunity  which  the  colonists  have 
had  of  evincing  their  determination  to 
stand  bv  the  old  country  was  promptly 
taken  aclvantage  of,  and  with  a  heartiness 
of  spirit  that  we  hope  is  not  yet  forgotteo, 
quickly  as  all  events,  great  or  small,  are 
nowadays  crammed  into  '*the  wallet  of 
oblivion."  The  offers  of  colonial  aid  dar- 
ing the  Egyptian  war  roused  a  feeling 
throughout  the  colonies  which  astonished 
all  Europe,  and  probably  took  many  of 
the  colonists  themselves  by  surprise. 
"  When  English  interests  were  in  peril/* 
Mr,  Froude  tells  us,  **  I  found  the  Aus- 
tralians, not  cool  and  indifferent,  but  ipsis 
Anglicis  Angliciores^  as  if  at  the  circum- 
ference the  patriotic  spirit  was  more  alive 
than  at  the  centre.  There  was  a  general 
sense  that  our  affairs  were  being  strangely 
mismanaged."  The  men  who  think  and 
talk  like  this  are  not  struggling  for  place 
and  power  amid  the  demoralizing  sur- 
roundings of  modern  Parliamentary  life. 
They  are  able  to  take  a  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate view  of  us  and  our  affairs,  and 
they  begin  to  think  that  public  life  has 
degenerated  into  a  mere  scramble  for  the 
spoils  of  office.  Their  indignation,  when 
Gordon  was  deserted  by  the  government 
which  he  had  tried  to  serve,  was  far 
greater  than  we  seem  to  have  had  any 
experience  of  amongst  ourselves.  Tbcy 
looked  upon  him  as  "the  last  of  the  race 
of  heroes  who  had  won  for  England  her 
proud  position  among  the  nations ;  be  bad 
been  left  to  neglect  and  death,  and  the 
national  glory  was  sullied."  They  volun- 
teered to  come  over  and  help  us  fighi  om 
battles.  The  Colonial  Office,  then  under 
Lord  Derby,  was  for  a  few  days  disposed 
to  turn  the  the  cold  shoulder  to  these 
offers  of  assistance.  But  the  feeling 
which  had  been  aroused  in  the  country  by 
the  first  announcements  in  the  newspapers, 
was  too  deep  to  be  mistaken.  It  broise 
through  the  ice  in  which  the  Colooiai 
Office  is  usually  imbedded,  and  compelled 
Lord  Derby  to  make  a  warm  and  gratelul 
response  to  the  colonies.  In  reality,  the 
people  there  are,  as  many  travellers  be 
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sides  Mr.  Froude  have  remarked,  more 
English  than  the  English  themselves  in 
their  sensitiveness  as  regards  the  national 
honor.  We  talk  very  coolly  here  of 
"standing  aside,"  of  "having  seen  our 
best  days,"  and  of  giving  up  one  part  of 
our  inheritance  after  another;  but  the 
Englishmen  abroad  are  animated  by  very 
different  senti ments.  The  love  of  the  "  old 
home'*  is  strong  in  them,  even  though 
they  may  have  been  born  in  the  colonies. 
It  shows  itself  in  a  thousand  different 
ways.  At  Bailarat,  Mr.  Froude  seems  to 
have  been  struck  with  a  garden  which 
might  have  been  attached  to  an  old  cot- 
tage in  Surrey  or  Devonshire.  There 
were  cabbage  roses,  pinks,  columbines, 
sweet-williams,  laburnums,  and  honey- 
suckle —  all  prized  because  they  were  the 
flowers  of  old  England.  The  people 
everywhere  speak  the  language  with  re- 
markable purity.  The  aspirate  is  rarely 
misplaced,  unless  by  a  recent  immigrant. 
The  misuse  of  the  aspirate  is,  indeed,  a 
peculiar  part  of  the  birthright  of  an  En- 
glishman. No  one  ever  yet  beard  it  from 
the  poorest  or  most  illiterate  class  in  the 
United  States.  In  Australia,  says  Mr. 
Froude,  "no  provincialism  has  yet  devel- 
oped itself.  The  tone  is  soft,  the  lan- 
guage good."  The  young  people  looked 
fresh  and  healthy,  "  not  lean  and  sun- 
dried,  but  fair,  fleshy,  lymphatic."  Mr. 
Froude  could  not  see  any  difference  be- 
tween his  countrymen  at  home  and  those 
who  had  settled  down  in  this  new  and 
wider  field  of  industry,  "  The  leaves  that 
grow  on  one  branch  of  an  oak  are  not 
more  like  the  leaves  that  grow  upon  an- 
other, than  the  Australian  swarm  is  like 
the  hive  it  sprung  from."  Mr.  Service, 
the  prime  minister  of  Victoria,  fully  shares 
the  English  predilections  of  his  fellow- 
colonists,  but  he  appears  to  feel  some 
irritation  at  the  tone  so  frequently  adopted 
by  the  Liberal  press  and  party  in  this 
country,  and  emphatically  urged  in  their 
day  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright.  This 
tone  is  founded  upon  the  argument,  "The 
colonies  are  of  no  use  to  us ;  therefore  the 
sooner  they  take  themselves  ofiE  the  bet- 
ter." If  some  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  had  their  way,  we  should  be 
without  a  colony  in  the  world,  without 
India,  and  with  Ireland  close  to  our  own 
doors  a  hostile  and  an  independent  foreign 
power. 

With  regard  to  India,  it  is  to  Baron 
Hiibner's  records  of  a  very  remarkable 
journey  that  we  must  turn  for  the  notes  of 
the  most  recent  traveller.  The  work  is 
not  so  exhaustive,  especially  as  regards 
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the  native  States,  as  M.  Rousselet's 
"  L'Inde  des  Rajahs,"  but  it  is  eminently 
readable  and  lively,  and  the  author  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  he  took  with  him 
everywhere  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  and  a  determination  to  form  his 
conclusions  with  strict  impartiality.  It  is 
evident  that  in  India  he  soon  began  to 
feel  the  influence  of  that  peculiar  spell 
which  the  country  exercises  over  most 
persons  of  a  susceptible  or  imaginative 
temperament.  "India,"  he  says,  "has 
always  fascinated  me,'*  and  few  who  have 
travelled  there  will  not  be  ready  to  make 
the  same  confession.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Radicals  will  be  induced 
to  listen  to  Baron  Hiibner's  testimony 
concerning  the  way  in  which  we  carry  on 
government  in  our  great  Eastern  depen- 
dency. Nowhere,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, but  in  our  own  country  is  English 
rule  misunderstood  or  misrepresented. 
Injustice  is  systematically  done  to  the 
purest,  most  conscientious,  and  most 
industrious  civil  service  in  the  whole 
world;  and  our  countrymen  who  are 
spending  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in 
the  effort  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  India,  are  too  often  held  up 
to  opprobrium  as  examples  of  merciless 
tyrants,  whose  only  object  is  to  grind 
down  the  natives  into  the  dust.  We  seem 
to  be  losing  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  formerly  distinguished  us  in  the 
world,  but  there  is  one  which  marks  us 
out  very  plainly  from  all  other  nations  — 
the  habit  of  disparaging  our  own  achieve- 
ments and  vilifying  our  own  reputation. 
We  do  not  find  the  Germans  pertina- 
ciously seeking  to  bring  into  disrepute 
the  efforts  now  being  made  to  extend  their 
colonial  possessions ;  the  Americans  have 
a  motto,  upon  which  they  invariably  act : 
"Our  country  —  right  or  wrong."  This 
may  be  carrying  a  good  principle  a  little 
too  far;  but  it  is  better  than  the  course 
we  pursue,  of  striving  with  might  and 
main  to  dishonor  our  past,  and  to  place 
our  country  in  the  most  contemptible  light 
before  the  rest  of  mankind.  Instead  of 
our  having  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
what  we  have  done  in  and  for  India,  we 
have  every  cause  to  be  proud  of  it ;  and, 
if  English  people  had  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  that  work,  and  were  in  a  position 
to  exercise  their  common  sense  on  the 
question,  untrammelled  by  agitators  and 
demagogues,  they  would  acknowledge 
gladly  that  they  were  heartily  proud  of  it. 
We  believe  that  the  great  body  of  En- 
glishmen in  India  are  honestly  endeavor- 
ing to  do  their  duty,  according  to  the 
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measure  of  their  abilities,  and  that,  if  any 
event  occurred  to  cause  our  removal  from 
the  country,  it  would  inflict  the  direst 
forms  of  suffering  and  calamity  upon  the 
people.  It  is  important  to  hear  what  a 
forei^^ner,  not  unduly  prejudiced  in  our 
favor,  has  to  say  upon  these  points.  First, 
then,  in  reference  to  the  men  who  are  en- 
gacred  in  the  practical  work  of  govern 
ment  —  the  civil  service  —  Baron  Hiib- 
ner  says :  — 

I  have  met  everywhere  men  devoted  to  their 
service,  working  from  morning  till  evening, 
and  finding  time,  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plicity of  their  daily  labors,  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  literature  and  serious  studies. 
India  is  governed  bureaucratically,  but  this 
bureaucracy  differs  in  more  than  one  respect 
from  ours  in  Europe.  To  the  public  servant 
in  Europe  one  day  is  like  another ;  some  great 
revolution,  some  European  war,  is  needed  to 
disturb  the  placid  monotony  of  his  existence. 
In  India  it  is  not  so.  The  variety  of  his  duties 
enlarges  and  fashions  the  mind  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  official ;  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  is 
occasionally  exposed  serve  to  strengthen  and 
give  energy  to  his  character.  He  learns  to 
take  large  views  and  to  work  at  his  desk  while 
the  ground  is  tremb'ing  beneath  his  feet.  I 
do  not  think  I  am  guilty  of  exaggeration  in 
declaring  that  there  is  not  a  bureaucracy  in  the 
world  better  educated,  better  trained  to  busi- 
ness, more  thoroughly  stamped  with  the  quali- 
ties which  make  a  statesman  ;  and,  what  none 
will  dispute,  more  pure  and  upright  than  that 
which  administers  the  government  of  India. 

Of  late  years,  as  everybody  is  aware,  a 
demand  has  sprunt^  up  for  **  local  seH- 
government"  in  India  —  a  demand  not 
originating  with  the  natives  themselves, 
but  with  the  sentimentalists  and  philoso- 
phers who  are  doing  their  best  and  their 
worst  to  take  all  the  manliness  out  of  the 
English  character.  Lord  Ripon  was  the 
mechanical  mouthpiece  of  this  sect,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  no 
governor-general  or  viceroy  of  India  ever 
did  so  much  harm  in  so  short  space  of 
time.  He  and  his  school  tried  their  ut- 
most to  persuade  the  natives  that  what 
they  want  is  home  rule  —  that  panacea 
for  all  the  evils  of  modern  life  which  is 
likely  to  entail  so  many  new  burdens  and 
trials  upon  us.  The  natives  of  India 
never  suspected,  until  Lord  Ripon  strove 
to  impress  it  upon  them,  that  home 'rule 
is  indispensable  to  their  happiness.  They 
are  perfectly  well  aware  that  if  our  hold 
upon  the  country  is  ever  relaxed,  there 
will  be  nothing  but  chaos  all  through  the 
land,  —  internecine  wars,  rebellions,  and 
massacres,  such  as  marked  the  history  of 
India  until  our  rule  became   well  estab- 


blished  there.  Lord  Ripon  closed  his  eyes 
to  all  this  —  a  doctrinaire  at  heart,  he 
could  see  nothing  but  his  own  crotchets. 
The  natives,  he  declared,  must  have  local 
self-government.  But  Baron  HiibDCf 
found  that  the  people  did  not  understand 
or  desire  this  much-vaunted  contrivance. 
The  native,  he  says,  "  refuses  to  be  elected 
by  his  equals.  He  wishes  to  be  chosen 
by  his  superiors,  and  his  superiors  are  the 
English  officials,  represented  in  this  case 
by  the  district  officer  or  magistrate.  In 
the  north-western  provinces,  this  opposi- 
tion was  so  strong  that  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment has  been  obliged,  much  against 
its  own  views,  to  give  to  the  governor 
of  those  provinces  the  power  of  constitut- 
ing the  municipalities  '*  The  sentimen- 
talists may  try  to  develop  the  "native 
mind  '*  as  they  please,  but  they  will  never 
persuade  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans  to 
trust  their  own  countrymen  as  they  trust 
us.  We  have  a  reputation  among  them 
for  fairness  and  for  justice  which  no  na- 
tive would  ever  aim  to  deserve,  although 
he  is  not  incapable  of  understanding  and 
admiring  it.  An  East  Indian  of  any  race 
or  religion  will  never  speak  the  truth  \i  he 
can  possibly  help  himself,  but  he  has  a 
certain  respect  for  the  man  who  can  and 
does.  No  doubt  the  very  earnestness 
with  which  we  seek  to  dispense  equal  jus- 
tice among  all  classes,  is  a  stumbling- 
block  in  our  path,  and  always  has  been 
so.  The  native  likes  to  deal  with  a  judge 
who  will  wink  at  perjury,  and  who  is  not 
above  taking  a  bribe.  Yet  the  English- 
man is  everywhere  trusted.  "If  proof 
were  needed,"  says  Baron  Hiibner,  "to 
show  how  deeply  rooted  among  the  popu- 
lations is  English  prestige,  I  would  quote 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  peninsula  the 
native  prefers,  in  civil  and  still  more  in 
criminal  cases,  to  be  tried  by  an  Eogli^h 
judge.  It  would  be  imposstble.  1  think, 
to  render  a  more  flattering  testimony  to 
British  rule."  But  these  are  facts  wbic!) 
had  no  signification  tor  Lord  Ripon.  He 
pursued  a  policy  which,  designedly  or  un- 
designedly, was  calculated  to  bring  our 
rule  to  an  end.  "  Lord  Ri poo's  resolo- 
lion,"  some  one  told  Baron  Hiibner. 
"  means  nothing  or  means  this  :  The  j:ov- 
ernment  foresees  that  the  lime  will  co!»e 
when  we  must  leave  India  to  her^rl  ' 
Then  there  was  the  Ilbert  Bill,  placin;: 
Europeans  in  the  country  di:»triciii  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  native  jud:res.  Hu'^ 
could  the  natives  of  all  classes  f^>t  I* 
look  upon  this  as  another  evidence  tiu: 
the  reins  of  power  were  dropping  from 
our  nerveless  hands?     The  point  o\  the 
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whole  matter  was  thus  put  by  one  of  the 
civiliaDS  to  Baron  Hiibner  :  **  The  princi- 
pie  that  the  jurisdiction  over  European 
subjects  of  the  crown  must  be  reserved  for 
jud>;es  and  magistrates  who  are  also  Euro- 
pean subjects,  has  always  been  main- 
tained. And  it  has  always  been  recog- 
nized that  in  this  principle  lies  the  only 
possible  effectual  {{uaranteee  to  Euro- 
peans living  in  country  districts  against 
the  perjury  and  false  witness  so  common 
among  the  rural  populations."  The  Ilbert 
Bill  proposed  to  take  away  these  safe- 
guards from  the  European,  and  would 
have  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  native 
judges  and  native  witnesses,  whose  only 
idea  of  justice  is  to  make  a  few  rupees  out 
of  its  administration. 

The  school  of  Radicals  represented  only 
too  numerously  in  the  present  Parliament 
—  unreasoning,  ignorant  of  India,  impul- 
sive, narrow,  and  insular  —  is  also  rep- 
resented among  the  more  recent  impor- 
tations of  "competition  wallahs."  Baron 
Hiibner  met  with  many  of  them.  *Mn 
their  opinion,"  he  says,  "the  ideal  of  a 
sound  English  policy  is  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  British  Empire,  and  above  all 
the  abandonment  of  India.  To  save  En- 
gland, it  is  necessary  first  to  destroy 
her."  To  the  shrewd  and  experienced 
Austrian  diplomatist,  these  ideas  seem  to 
be  absolutely  ruinous,  but  the  oddity  of 
it  is  that  thousands  of  persons  in  England 
cling  to  them  with  a  sort  of  idolatry,  as  if 
within  them  was  compressed  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  human  wisdom.  The 
Radical  party  to  day  lives  U{>on  these  the- 
ories of  dismemberment,  although  it  is 
careful  to  keep  its  ultimate  aim  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  background.  In  India, 
its  adherents  are  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  harm.  Baron  Hiibner  seems 
to  have  been  struck  with  amazement  at 
the  phenomenon.  *'This  is,  indeed,"  he 
exclaims,  **  a  curious  and  perhaps  a  unique 
spectacle  —  an  immense  administration, 
managed  according  to  doctrines  which  are 
repudiated  by  the  large  majority  of  those 
who  compose  it."  The  natives  who  are 
educated  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
emerge  from  them  filled  with  ideas  of  so- 
cialism and  atheism.  We  break  down 
their  faith  in  their  own  creeds,  without 
succeeding  in  inducing  them  to  adopt 
Christianity.  They  find  themselves  free 
to  construct  a  religion  of  their  own,  or  to 
do  without  any  religion.  As  regards  the 
government,  they  are  led  to  believe  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  where  it  is,  and  that  India 
should  be  ruled  by  its  own  people.  The 
native  press  is  full  of  sedition.    Let  us 
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hear  what  Baron  Hiibner  has  to  say  upon 
this  subject,  for  it  is  worth  attention  :  — 

Is  there  any  public  opinion  in  India  ?  It  is 
declared  that  there  is  none.  And  yet  people 
agree  in  saying  that  the  natives  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  State  colleges  have  become 
singularly  importunate  of  late  years,  that  they 
are  beginning  to  adopt  a  high  tone,  and  that 
they  take  especial  delight  in  criticising  the  acts 
of  the  Government,  who,  unwisely,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  encourage  if  not  provoke  such  criticism. 
These  baboosiand  their  newspapers,  I  am  told, 
would  only  become  dangerous  at  a  crisis  ;  and 
by  a  crisis  is  understood  a  disastrous  European 
war.  But  the  life  of  nations,  like  that  of  indi- 
viduals, is  nothing  but  a  series  of  successes 
and  reverses.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  baboo  is  not  such  an  insignificant 
being  as  he  appears  to  be  considered. 

No  doubt  our  Radicals  would  contend 
that  the  Austrian's  notion,  that  it  is  unwise 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  encour- 
age criticism  directed  against  itself,  is 
worthy  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  Napo- 
leonic rigime^  and  who  perhaps  admires 
the  "  one  man  "  form  of  government.  But 
what  is  the  English  Radical  party  itself 
living  under  now  ?  Was  ever  the  **  one 
man  form  of  government  '*  carried  out  in 
so  relentless  a  fashion  as  we  see  it  now 
in  Parliament?  Is  there  not  one  man  in 
the  government,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  nonentites  —  the  one  man  filling  the 
exact  position  for  which  the  Americans 
have  invented  the  significant  word 
"boss"?  All  liberty  of  thought  or  free- 
dom of  action  is  gone.  The  principle  in- 
sisted upon  is,  "  Do  whatever  our  leader 
tells  us;  go  where  he  leads;  give  what  he 
asks  —  all  without  murmuring  or  discon- 
tent. The  man  who  murmurs  must  be 
drummed  out  of  the  ranks."  If  we  saw  the 
French  submitting  to  this  system,  no 
words  that  we  could  use  would  be  strong 
enough  to  express  our  contempt  for  them. 
As  we  happen  to  be  doing  it  ourselves,  it 
it  must,  of  course,  be  good  and  wise. 
Granted  that  it  is  so,  we  may  fairly  ask 
even  the  Radicals  whether  they  are  quite 
sure  that  it  is  wise  to  think  of  giving  up 
India?  With  what  do  they  propose  to 
replace  our  government  ?  The  testimony 
of  every  fair-minded  man  is  that  we  have 
accomplished  an  incalculable  amount  of 
excellent  work  there.  Our  magnificent 
highways  and  railroads,  our  appliances  for 
irrigation,  would  alone  make  our  name 
immortal  in  the  country.  The  people 
thrive  under  our  rule;  every  man  is  se- 
cure in  the  possession  of  his  property; 
war  no  longer  devastates  the  country. 
We  recommend  everybody  who  is    uo- 
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aware  of  these  and  similar  facts  to  con- 
sider well  the  evidence  adduced  by  Baron 
Hiibner:  — 

Materially  speaking,  India  has  never  been 
as  prosperous  as  she  is  now.  The  appearance 
of  the  natives,  for  the  most  part  well  clothed, 
and  of  their  villages  and  well-furnished  cot- 
tages, and  of  their  well-cultivated  fields,  seems 
to  prove  this.  In  their  bearing  there  is  noth- 
ing servile;  in  their  behavior  towards  their 
English  masters  there  is  a  certain  freedom  of 
manner,  and  a  general  air  of  self-respect; 
nothing  of  that  abject  deference  which  strikes 
and  shocks  new  comers  in  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries. I  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  na- 
tives of  to-day  with  the  natives  of  former  gen- 
erations, but  I  have  been  able  to  compare  the 
populations  who  owe  direct  allegiance  to  the 
Empress  with  the  subjects  of  the  feudatory 
princes.  For  example,  when  you  cross  the 
frontier  of  Hyderabad,  the  climate,  the  soil, 
the  race,  are  the  same  as  those  you  have  just 
quitted,  but  the  difference  between  the  two 
States  is  remarkable,  and  altogether  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Presidency  of  Madras  or  of 
Bombay. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  do  one  can  deny 
that  the  British  India  of  to-day  presents  a 
spectacle  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world :  — 

What  do  we  see  ?  Instead  of  periodical,  if 
not  permanent,  wars,  profound  peace  firmly 
established  throughout  the  whole  Empire; 
instead  of  the  exactions  of  chiefs  always  greedy 
for  gold,  and  not  shrinking  from  any  act  of 
cruelty  to  extort  it,  moderate  taxes,  much 
lower  than  those  imposed  by  the  feudatory 
princes ;  arbitrary  rule  replaced  by  even-handed 
justice ;  the  tribunals,  once  proverbially  cor- 
rupt, by  upright  judges  whose  example  is 
already  beginning  to  make  its  influence  felt  on 
native  morality  and  notions  of  rie^ht ;  no  more 
Pindarris,  no  more  armed  bands  of  thieves; 
perfect  security  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the 
country  districts,  and  on  all  the  roads;  the 
former  bloodthirsty  manners  and  customs  now 
softened,  and,  save  for  certain  restrictions  im- 
posed in  the  interests  of  public  morality,  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  religious  worship,  and 
traditional  usages  and  customs;  materially,  an 
unexampled  bound  of  prosperity,  and  even  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  periodical  famines, 
which  afflict  certain  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
more  and  more  diminished  by  the  extension 
of  railways  which  facilitate  the  work  of  relief. 
And  what  has  wrought  all  these  miracles? 
The  wisdom  and  the  courage  of  a  few  directing 
statesmen,  the  bravery  and  the  discipline  of  an 
army  composed  of  a  small  number  of  English- 
men and  a  large  number  of  natives,  led  by 
heroes ;  and  lastly,  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
principally,  the  devotion,  the  intelligence,  the 
courage,  the  perseverance,  and  the  skill,  com- 
bined with  the  integrity  proof  against  all 
temptation,  of  a  handful  of  officials  and  magis- 
trates who  govern  and  administer  the  Indian 
Empire. 


Such  is  the  testimony  of  an  Aastrian.  It 
ought  to  bring  a  flush  of  shame  to  the 
faces  of  not  a  few  Englishmen. 

We  have  scarcely  alluded  to  the  lighter 
parts  of  Baron  Hiibner's  volumes  —  totbe 
excellent  touches  of  description  or  sketch- 
es of  character  which  enliven  his  pages, 
or  to  the  numerous  pleasantly  told  anec- 
dotes of  personal  adventure.  One  of  these 
anecdotes  is  worth  repeating,  though  the 
author  must  pardon  us  if  we  tell  it  in  oar 
own  way.  It  is  too  characteristic  of  life 
in  New  York  —  too  full  of  valuable  hints 
for  future  travellers  —  to  be  lost  sight 
of. 

It  appears  that  on  his  last  morning  ia 
New  York,  the  baron  found  that  his  note- 
book had  been  taken  from  his  room  in  the 
hotel.  His  servant  and  his  baggage  bad 
already  gone  on  to  the  steamer,  and  the 
baron  prepared  to  follow.  First,  how- 
ever, as  he  still  had  two  hours  to  spare, 
he  thought  he  would  take  a  fioal  glimpse 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  These  are  the  little 
accidents  which  generally  decide  our  fate 
in  life  — the  visit  to  some  friend,  the  call 
on  a  stranger,  the  unpremeditated  walk. 
As  the  baron  was  passing  along,  a  car- 
riage suddenly  stopped,  a  "fashionably 
dressed  gentleman"' jumped  out,  and  rao 
up  to  the  traveller  with  a  cordial  saluta- 
tion. He  introduced  himself  as  a  guest 
who  had  dined  with  the  baron,  at  a  dinoer 
given  by  Lord  Augustus  Loftus  in  Syd- 
ney. "I  am  one  of  the  admirers,**  he 
said,  **of  your  *  Promenade  autour  da 
Monde,'  and  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  do 
me  the  favor  of  writing  your  name  in  my 
copy  of  that  book.  In  return,  pray  accept 
a  volume  of  Longfellow's  poems,  with  the 
author's  autograph.*'  The  fashionable 
stranger  had  skilfully  touched  the  weak 
place  in  an  author's  heart.  Baron  Hiiboer 
consented  to  be  driven  back  to  bis  hotel, 
where  his  new  friend  was  also  residing. 
On  the  way,  the  stranger  suddenly  be- 
thought himself  that  the  two  books  were 
at  the  house  of  an  acouaiotance,  "tvo 
steps  from  the  hotel.**  He  put  his  bead 
out  of  the  window,  gave  some  fresh  direc- 
tions to  the  coachman,  and  the  baroo 
soon  found  himself  being  whirled  along 
at  a  furious  rate  along  streets  which  he 
did  not  recognize.  Still,  the  old  traveller 
had  no  suspicion  of  anything  wrong. 
His  voyages  and  adventures  certaioiy 
seem  to  have  left  him  in  a  more  thaa 
ordinarily  unsophisticated  condition.  At 
last  the  carriage  stopped,  our  author  was 
conducted  into  the  dark  passage  of  1 
small  bouse,  and  then  into  a  little  dirtr 
I  room,  where  he  found  a  tall  man  seated 
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before  a  table,  with  his  back  to  a  mirror. 
In  that  mirror,  the  baron  saw  his  dear 
friend  from  Sydney  eently  lock  the  door, 
and  put  the  key  io  his  pocket.  Then  he 
understood  all  about  it. 

Of  course  the  tall  man  was  polite,  and 
after  promising  to  go  and  fetch  the  vol- 
ume of  Longfellow,  he  proposed  to  the 
gentleman  from  Sydney  a  game  of  cards. 
While  the  two  men  played  their  sham 
game,  the  baron  had  time  to  reflect;  be 
saw  that  he  had  been  pounced  upon  very 
skilfully  —  in  less  than  two  hours  the 
Bothnia  would  sail,  the  people  at  the  hotel 
would  think  he  had  gone  by  her,  no  one 
would  miss  him,  no  one  would  search  for 
him.  He  might  be  murdered  with  impu- 
nity—with whatimpuoity  the  baron  would 
have  fully  realized  if  he  had  known  a  little 
more  of  New  York.  No  city  in  the  world 
presents  greater  facilities  for  getting  rid 
of  the  evidences  of  foul  play.  We  have 
not  seen  the  recent  statistics  of  murders 
in  New  York,  and  doubt  whether  they 
have  been  published;  but  in  the  five  years 
between  1870  and  1875,  we  happen  to 
know  that  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
**  homicides  "  were  committed  there,  and 
that  only  seven  of  the  murderers  were 
hanged.  Twenty-four  were  sent  to  prison 
—  nominally  for  life,  although  that  is  a 
mere  form  —  and  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  criminals  were  never  brought  to  trial 
at  all.  If  Baron  Hiibner  had  known  all 
this,  he  would  have  regarded  his  two  new 
acquaintances  with  even  greater  interest 
than  he  did. 

How  and  why  they  let  him  go  scot-free 
is  to  us  a  mystery.  They  invited  him  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  he  declined. 
They  pretended  to  play  for  him  ;  won,  and 
offered  him  the  stakes.  He  told  them  he 
had  no  money  with  him,  that  they  would 
get  nothing  for  their  trouble,  that  the 
French  consul  was  to  meet  him  on  board 
the  Bothnia  to  bid  him  adieu  ;  if  he  were 
not  there  a  hue  and  cry  at  once  would  be 
raised.  *•  Then,"  adds  the  baron,  "  turn- 
ing to  my  friend  from  Svdney,  I  said  to 
him,  '  Open  the  door.' "  The  ruffians 
gave  in  without  further  trouble.  There 
was  an  exchange  of  looks  between  them, 
and  the  tall  man  said  to  the  other,  **  Show 
him  out.*'  We  have  heard  of  many  strange 
things  happening  in  New  York,  but  never 
of  one  so  strange  as  that.  "When  I 
stepped  upon  the  deck  of  the  Bothnia," 
says  the  baron,  **  a  few  minutes  before 
departure,  I  felt  that  I  had  had  a  narrow 
escape."  Very  narrow ;  we  should  advise 
Baron  Hiibner,  if  ever  again  he  finds  him- 
self in  New  York,  not  to  tempt  his  good 
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fortune  by  taking  a  drive  with  strangers 
who  admire  his  writings. 

For  the  novel  and  stirring  incidents  of 
travel,  we  must  turn  to  Mr.  Romilly's 
narrative  of  his  experiences  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific.  He  transports  us  to  a  com- 
paratively little  known  region,  and  it  was 
his  good  or  ill  fortune  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  phases  of  life  which  roust,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  forever  remain  unknown  to 
roost  of  us.  Few  living  men,  for  instance, 
have  been  present  at  a  great  feast  on  hu- 
man flesh,  cannibalism  being  one  of  the 
habits  of  savage  life  which  is  found  to 
yield  at  the  first  touch  of  civilization.  In 
New  Ireland,  however,  Mr.  Romilly  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  a  sort  of  state 
banquet,  given  in  honor  of  a  victory  over 
the  enemy.  The  enemy  himself  supplied 
the  materials  of  the  repast.  The  details 
of  the  preparation  of  the  horrible  food 
may  be  read  in  Mr.  Romilly 's  pages  by 
all  who  have  a  curiosity  on  the  subject. 
Some  few  particulars  concerning  a  com- 
pound called  sak'Sak  may  here  be  given  : 

They  [the  heads  of  the  victims]  were  then 
disposed  of  in  various  ways,  and  when  I  asked 
what  would  be  done  with  them,  I  was  told, 
"They  will  go  to  improve  the  sak-sak."  The 
natives  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Ireland  pre- 
pare a  very  excellent  composition  of  sago  and 
cocoanut,  called  sak-sak.  I  used  to  buy  a 
supply  of  this  every  morning,  as  it  would  not 
keep,  for  my  men.  Now  it  appeared  that  for 
the  next  week  or  so,  a  third  ingredient  would 
be  added  to  the  sak-sak,  namely,  brains.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  for  the  next  two  days  of 
my  stay  I  did  not  taste  sak-sak,  though  my  men 
made  no  secret  of  doing  so.  The  flesh  in  the 
ovens  had  to  be  cooked  for  three  days,  or  till 
the  tough  leaves  in  which  it  was  wrapped  were 
nearly  consumed.  When  taken  out  of  the 
ovens  the  method  of  eating  is  as  follows.  The 
head  of  the  eater  is  thrown  back,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  an  Italian  eating  macaroni. 
The  leaf  is  opened  at  one  end,  and  the  contents 
are  pressed  into  the  mouth  till  they  are  finished. 
As  Bill,  my  interpreter  put  it,  "  they  cookum 
that  fellow  three  day ;  by-and-by  cookum  finish, 
that  fellow  all  same  grease."  For  days  after- 
wards, when  everythmg  is  finished,  they  ab- 
stain from  washing,  lest  the  memory  of  the 
feast  should  be  too  fleeting. 

Mr.  Romilly  was  informed  by  the  na- 
tives that  human  flesh  tastes  even  better 
than  pork.  One  is  satisfied  to  take  their 
word  for  it.  In  the  New  Hebrides,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  people  prefer  to  eat  it  dried, 
or  ••  jerked."    At  present,  we  are  told, 

the  cannibals  in  the  world  may  be  numbered 
by  milliolis.  Probably  a  third  of  the  natives 
of  the  country  where  1  am  now  writing  (New 
Guinea)  are  cannibals ;  so  are  about  two-thirds 
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of  the  occupants  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  the 
same  proportion  of  the  Solomon  Islanders. 
^11  the  natives  of  the  Santa  Cruz  group, 
Admiralties,  Hermits,  Louisiade,  Engineer, 
D'Entrecasteaux  groups  are  cannibal ;  and 
even  some  well-authenticated  cases  have  oc- 
curred among  the  "  black  fellows  "  of  northern 
Australia.  I  do  not  know  that  the  fact  of  a 
native  being  a  cannibal  makes  him  a  greater 
savage.  Some  of  the  most  treacherous  sav- 
ages on  this  coast  are  undoubtedly  not  canni- 
bals, while  most  of  the  Louisiade  cannibals 
are  a  mild-tempered  pleasant  set  of  men. 

This  testimony  can  do  no  harm  in  En- 
gland, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Komilly  will  not  repeat  it  too  often  among 
his  black  friends,  or  the  nnoral  of  it  might 
be  misunderstood. 

The  Solomon  Islands  still  form  a  part 
of  the  world  of  which  very  little  is  known. 
They  are  rarely  visited,  and  travellers  who 
have  gone  for  the  purpose  of  ^Making 
notes,*'  have  either  altered  their  minds  in 
good  season,  or  never  returned.  Some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Benjamin  Boyd,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  went  out  in 
his  yacht,  the  Wanderer,  and  was  captured 
by  the  natives.  Search  was  made  for  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  his  initials  were 
found  carved  on  trees.  A  notice  was 
placed  on  all  the  goods  sold  to  the  natives 
to  this  effect:  "  B.  B.,  we  are  lookinj^  for 
you  "  —  but  00  tidino^s  were  ever  heard  of 
the  missing  man.  Mr.  Romilly  was  told 
by  the  captain  of  a  labor  schooner  that 
somewhere  on  the  south  coast  he  had 
noticed  a  European  skull  in  a  sort  of  tem- 
ple; he  recognized  it  as  European  from 
its  size,  and  he  also  observed  that  one  of 
the  teeth  was  stopped  with  gold.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  dentists  among 
the  Solomon  Islanders  do  not  use  gold  for 
filling  teeth.  This,  then,  was  probably 
the  skull  of  the  hapless  owner  of  the 
Wanderer.  The  Solomon  Islanders  now 
make  a  practice  of  killing  white  men,  if  it 
can  be  done  safely,  in  revenge  for  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  kidnapped 
for  the  labor  traffic.  The  diseases  intro- 
duced by  their  treacherous  white  friends 
have  made  terrible  ravages  among  them, 
and  their  own  habits  tend  still  further  to 
reduce  their  numbers.  "  There  are  sev- 
eral places,"  says  Mr.  Romilly,  "where  it 
is  the  custom  to  kill  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  children  soon  after  they  are  born." 
This  is  the  only  region  we  ever  heard  of 
where  so  frightful  and  so  unnatural  a  cus- 
tom exists.  Female  children  are,  or  used 
to  be,  destroyed  in  many  countries;  but 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  children 
is  decidedly  uncommon.     These  islanders 


have  another  device  which  is  supported 
by  an  argument  not  entirely  devoid  of 
strength.  *'  In  a  battle  the  victorioas 
party,  if  they  can  surprise  their  enemies 
sufHciently  to  admit  of  a  wholesale  massa- 
cre, kill  not  only  the  men,  but  also  all  the 
women  and  children.  *  We  shoald  be 
fools,*  say  they,  *if  we  did  not.  This 
must  be  revenged  some  day,  if  there  are 
any  men  to  do  it;  but  how  can  they  get 
men  if  we  kill  the  women  and  children  ?  * " 
The  same  thought  has  doubtless  occurred 
to  modern  conquerors  elsewhere,  though, 
happily,  circumstances  have  not  enabled 
them  to  carry  it  into  practical  e£Eect. 
Some  other  curious  details  respecting  this 
group  of  islands  are  given  bv  Mr.  Romilly. 
The  old  women,  it  appears,  beconae  adepts 
in  the  occult  sciences,  and  the  men  occa- 
sionally find  the  trade  of  wizard  lucrative. 
They  are  chiefly  called  upon  to  briog 
about  a  change  in  the  weather,  and  their 
plan  of  operations  is  to  gain  time.  It  re- 
sembles, in  some  striking  features,  the 
method  adopted  by  the  "  inspired  states- 
man **  of  our  own  latitudes  when  be  is 
trying  to  feel  his  way  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  some  scheme  which  be  is  half 
afraid  of  himself,  and  which  the  public 
views  with  profound  suspicion.  Surely 
most  of  us  could  find  a  counterpart  to  the 
individual  described  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  — 

One  old  sorcerer  of  my  acquaintance  was  a 
most  interesting  study.  If  he  was  asked  for 
fine  weather  (which,  by  the  way,  in  the  Solo- 
mons is  the  usual  request,  the  rainfall  being 
enormous),  he  used  to  temporise  in  a  truly 
masterly  manner.  First  he  would  hold  oat  for 
more  payment.  This  policy  he  could  continae 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  as  he  would  of 
course  require  payment  in  a  form  which  he 
knew  was  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  na- 
tives to  comply  with.  Then,  if  he  thought 
there  was  anv  likelihood  of  fine  weather  for  a 
day  or  two,  (le  would  become  possessed  of  a 
devil,  which  would  leave  him  at  once  it  tbe 
sun  made  its  appearance,  but  while  the  bad 
weather  lasted  the  devil  would  last  too ;  and 
finally,  if  the  fine  weather  was  very  obstinate 
and  would  not  come,  he  would  hold  oat  again 
for  more  payment.  In  this  manner  my  utd 
sorcerer  was  very  seldom  mistaken  in  his  ^>re- 
casts,  and  the  influence  he  exerted  over  the 
clerk  of  the  weather  must  have  been  most  irk- 
some to  that  functionary. 

This  leader  of  his  tribe,  we  are  further 
informed,  had  a  "great  hold  over  the  im- 
agination of  his  dupes.*'  We  are  more 
civilized  —  or  we  think  so  —  than  the 
islanders  of  tbe  western  Paci6c ;  but  ho* 
man  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  there 
as  here.    As  lor  tne  philosophy  oi  such 
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matters,  it  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr, 
Romiily :  *^  I  have  often  wondered  what 
the  sorcerer  thinks  of  himself;  whether 
he  really  believes  himself  to  be  a  magi- 
cian, or  whether  he  realizes  the  fact  that 
he  is  an  arrant  old  humbug.  I  think  there 
is  a  mixture  of  both  feelint^s."  It  would 
be  useless  to  pursue  this  enquiry  any 
further. 

Another  of  the  unexplored  islands  of 
these  seas  forms  a  part  of  the  Admiralty 
group,  and  is  called  Jesus  Maria.  It  was 
visited  by  the  Challenger  in  1875,  and 
again  by  Mr.  Romiily  on  two  occasions, 
the  last  in  1881,  in  H.M.S.  Beagle.  The 
natives,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race,  crowded 
round  the  vessel,  eager  to  sell  everything 
they  had,  including  their  babies.  Bottles 
and  hoop-iron  were  eagerly  sought  for. 
White  engaged  in  carrying  on  this  simple 
traffic,  the  party  on  board  noticed,  to  their 
amazement,  a  white  man  on  shore,  who 
fired  of{  a  gun  to  attract  their  attention. 
The  next  day  a  boat  rowed  to  the  beach, 
and  there  stood  the  white  man.  He  proved 
to  be  a  Scotchman  named  David  Dow, 
who  was  collecting  biche de  mer^  and  found 
his  trade  prospects  so  good  that  he  de- 
sired to  remain  where  he  was.  The 
Admiralty  Islanders  have  some  **very 
singular  customs,"  not  to  be  met  with  any- 
where else ;  but  after  thus  piquing  our 
curiosity,  Mr.  Romiily  ruthlessly  balks  it 
by  remarking  *Uhat  they  are,  unfortu- 
nately, of  a  nature  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed here."  We  share  his  regret  upon 
his  being  obliged  to  keep  the  secret;  for 
when  a  traveller  has  found  out  anything 
absolutely  fresh  and  startling,  common 
humanity  should,  in  these  dull  and  over- 
cast times,  induce  him  to  disclose  it.  But 
no  doubt  Mr.  Romiily  has  his  reasons  for 
silence,  and  we  must  submit  to  them. 
The  Germans  have  recently  hoisted  their 
flag  upon  several  of  the  islands,  and  we 
may  trust  them  to  tell  all  that  they  can 
find  out,  and  more. 

In  the  Laughlan  Islands  —  a  small 
group  —  the  Germans  are  also  to  be 
found.  Indeed,  they  are  spreading  rapid- 
ly over  the  Pacific  Isles.  As  the  spirit  of 
adventure  is  dying  out  among  English- 
men, it  appears  to  be  increasing  in  other 
nations.  The  genius  for  colonization 
appears  to  have  fled  from  us  to  Germany. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Germans  are  every- 
where displaying  that  daring  and  enter* 
prise  in  which  we  once  shone  above  all 
other  people  in  the  world.  They  will 
probably  end  by  becoming  masters  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  western  Pacific.  As 
for  the  Laughlan  Islands,  it  cannot  be 
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said  that  any  one  whose  lot  takes  him 
there  need  be  regarded  as  an  object  of 
pity.  The  climate  is  good ;  food  is  abun- 
dant ;  life  is  tolerably  easy.  True,  there 
are  no  newspapers  and  no  Parliament; 
but  existence  has  often  been  found  sup- 
portable in  the  absence  of  these  things. 
The  natives  are  friendly;  and  there  are 
no  animals  anywhere,  not  even  rats. 
The  men  are  decently  clad,  and  the 
women  wear  a  very  voluminous  kilt,  some- 
times two  or  three  of  them,  over  each 
other.  These  garments  are  made  of 
grass,  leaves,  or  fibre,  stained  various 
colors.  **In  wearing  two  or  three,  care 
is  taken  to  produce  an  aesthetic  mixture 
of  colors — a  little  vanity  which  is  met 
with  sometimes  at  home  amongst  ladies 
who  like  to  display  petticoats  of  many 
colors.  It  is  considered  just  as  essential 
here  to  walk  well  as  it  is  at  home,  but  the 
two  styles  are  not  quite  the  same.  The 
Laughlan  lady,  in  walking,  at  each  step 
gives  a  little  twist  to  the  hips,  which  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  kilts  fly  out  right 
and  left,  in  what  is  considered  a  high- 
ly fashionable  and  beautiful  manner. 
Though  a  somewhat  similar  effect  to  this 
may,  I  am  informed,  occasionally  be  seen 
in  petticoats  at  home,  still  I  fear  that  the 
firm  stride  of  the  Laughlan  lady  could 
hardly  be  reproduced  in  English  boots. 
To  see  ten  or  twelve  of  these  ladies  walk- 
ing in  the  unsociable  formation  of  single 
file,  which  they  adopt,  with  their  many- 
colored  kills  flying  out  on  either  side,  is  a 
very  pretty  sight.*'  Evidently,  a  judicious 
traveller  and  observer  might  do  worse 
than  take  a  tour  to  the  Laughlans. 

Two  other  interesting  spots  to  visit  are 
Thursday  Island  and  Norfolk  Island, 
both  British  possessions,  and  the  first  a 
place  of  some  importance,  as  the  centre 
of  the  Torres  Straits  pearl-shell  fishery. 
This  trade  has  demoralized  the  natives, 
who  now  seem  to  spend  a  great  part  of 
their  time  in  getting  drunk,  the  Euro- 
peans too  often  setting  the  example.  **  It 
is  a  common  thing,"  says  Mr.  Romiily, 
"for  a  diver  to  go  down  three-parts 
drunk.  The  dress  is  supposed  to  have  a 
very  sobering  effect."  Here  is  a  little 
story  which  will  produce  a  pang  of  re^^ret 
in  the  minds  of  the  jewellers  of  Bond 
Street :  — 

The  best  pearl  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  celebrated  diver  who  was  a  ship- 
mate of  mine  from  Thursday  Island  to  Bris- 
bane. He  was  offered  on  board  the  ship  two 
hundred  pounds  for  it,  which  could  not  have 
been  a  third  of  its  value.  But  he  refused 
every  offer,  as  be  had  just  been  paid  oH,  and 
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had  plenty  of  money.  I  felt  sure  it  would  go 
the  way  of  all  pearls  when  his  money  was  fin- 
ished, and  accordingly  I  informed  a  Sydney 
jeweller  of  it,  and  where  he  could  see  it. 
When  I  was  in  Sydney  a  few  weeks  later  I 
made  inquiries  about  it,  and  the  jeweller  told 
roe  that  it  was  the  finest  pear-shaped  pearl  he 
had  ever  seen,  but  that  it  was  unsalable  at  its 
proper  value  in  Australia,  and  he  therefore 
had  made  no  attempt  to  buy  it. 

But  the  pearl  fishery  on  these  coasts  is 
becoming  less  lucrative  every  year,  and 
it  is  now  falling  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  natives,  who  can  stay  under 
water  longer  than  men  of  our  own  race, 
and  seem  to  be  endowed  with  greater 
powers  of  endurance.  As  for  the  **  labor 
trade "  of  which  we  all  have  heard  so 
much,  Mr.  Romilly  gives  us  to  understand 
that  it  is  dying  out.  It  arose  under  the 
stimulus  which  the  American  war  gave  to 
cotton-growing,  and  to  the  sudden  neces- 
sity for  procuring  assistance  for  the 
planters.  At  first,  the  natives  were  found 
ready  enough  to  volunteer  for  the  service, 
but  the  treatment  they  received  was  not 
calculated  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  vol- 
unteering. Then  all  sorts  of  artifices 
were  tried  to  deceive  them.  Sometimes 
the  labor-hunters  pretended  to  be  mission- 
aries. **  On  the  usual  question  being 
asked,  *  Where  shippy  come?'  they  would 
reply,  •  Missionary.*  Perhaps  they  would 
all  pretend  to  sing  a  hymn  very  slowly, 
while  the  hatches  would  be  left  open,  and 
several  tins  of  biscuits  would  be  put  into 
the  hold."  Curiosity  would  gradually 
draw  the  natives  aboard,  and  then  the 
hatches  would  be  clapped  on,  and  the 
man-stealers  made  off  for  Queensland  or 
Fiji.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Romilly 
is  right  in  stating  that  these  practices 
have  ceased,  but  unless  we  are  mistaken, 
accounts  have  appeared  in  colonial  jour- 
nals, within  a  very  recent  period,  of  or- 
ganized raids  upon  these  coasts  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  natives.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  that  a  sentiment  of  hos- 
tility to  all  white  men  is  likely  to  remain 
as  the  permanent  result  of  this  abomina- 
ble system. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  white  men  who  had 
the  run  of  these  islands  down  to  a  few 
years  ago  were  chiefly  the  off-scourings  of 
other  countries.  They  found  among  the 
savages  far  fewer  vices  than  they  brought 
with  them  from  the  civilized  world.  Some 
of  them  had  run  away  to  escape  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  laws  which  they  had 
outraged ;  others  were  attracted  by  the 
freedom  which  an  entirely  new  life  opened 
up  to  them.    From  them  have  sprung  a 


brood  of  half-castes  who  are  the  curse  of 
the  islands  —  like  many  other  half-castes, 
they  manage  to  combine  the  evil  qualities 
of  both  races.  The  chief  traders  along 
the  Pacific  are  now  becoming  much  more 
respectable.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  emulate  the  style  and  condition  of 
the  prosperous  English  merchant.  Mr. 
Romilly  knows  such  a  man,  living  "  within 
a  day's  march  "  of  the  wildest  cannibals 
in  the  Pacific,  who  keeps  up  an  establish- 
ment of  forty  or  fifty  men,  with  a  French 
chef.  **In  a  hitherto  almost  unknown 
island,  he  will  give  you  a  dinner,  every 
night,  which  could  not  be  equalled  at  any 
private  house  or  club  in  Australia***  He 
keeps  a  yacht  for  private  exploring  expe- 
ditions, and  is  today  the  principal  '*  leader 
and  pioneer  in  the  Pacific.'*  A  narrative 
of  his  observations  and  experiences  would 
be  of  very  unusual  interest,  but  like  the 
Russian  settler  before  referred  to,  he  re- 
serves for  his  own  benefit  the  knowledge 
he  has  acquired.  The  Germans  are  push- 
ing us  hard,  and  in  many  respects  they 
are  better  fitted  for  their  work  than  En- 
glish traders.  There  seems  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  gradual  elevation  of  social  as 
well  as  of  commercial  life  throughout  the 
Pacific.  Already,  lawlessness  is  discour- 
aged. Not  so  very  many  years  ago,  piracy 
was  carried  on  openly  in  these  seas.  Mr. 
Romilly  gives  a  very  interesting  and  curi- 
ous account  of  one  of  the  last  pirates, 
a  desperado  known  as  Bully  Hayes,  once 
a  boatman  on  the  Mississippi.  This  man 
began  life  by  robbing  his  father,  and 
soon  afterwards  made  bis  appearance  00 
the  Pacific  coast  the  proud  proprietor  of 
a  fifty-ton  schooner.  *'  How  he  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  this  schooner,"  says 
Mr.  Romillv,  **  was  a  matter  of  surmise, 
but  he  had  been  seen  at  Singapore  not 
long  before  this  time,  and  a  fifty-too 
schooner  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  that  port  without  the  knowledge  of 
her  captain  and  owner.'*  He  carried  00  a 
bold  career  of  plunder  for  many  years,  aod 
only  came  to  grief  at  last  by  an  accident 
which  he  could  not  have  foreseen.  He 
had  stolen  another  vessel  and  was  roakiog 
for  some  of  his  favorite  haunts  along  the 
coast,  when  the  cook,  who  was  steering, 
happened  to  give  him  some  offence.  At 
that  time,  Hayes  was  accustomed  to  settle 
all  disputes  off-hand  with  his  revolver, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  plan  he  rao 
below  to  get  his  ^'shooting  irons.*'  Mr. 
Romilly  thus  relates  the  sequel :  — 

The  cook  objected,  and,  catching  op  the 
first  piece  of  wood  he  saw,  got  on  to  the  top 
of  the  little  deck-house  over  the  ladder,  and 
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the  moment  Hayes  showed  his  head  above 
deck,  gave  him  a  blow  which  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  This  cook  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what  doubtful  as  to  whether  Hayes  was  even 
now  dead,  so  he  fetched  the  largest  anchor  the 
cutter  possessed,  and  bound  the  body  to  it, 
after  which  he  hove  anchor  and  body  over- 
board, remarking,  "For  sure  Massa  Hayes 
dead  this  time." 

Mr.  Rorailly,  in  the  course  of  bis  wan- 
derings, made  a  journey  to  New  Guinea, 
a  portion  of  which  has  now  been  placed 
under  British  protection.  Little  is  known 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  trading 
operations  having  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  south  coast.  Mr. 
Romilly's  visit  was  brief,  and  he  was  not 
enabled  to  add  much  to  our  previous  stock 
of  information.  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  progress  which  the  Germans 
are  making  in  this  island,  or  of  the  results 
of  the  energetic  support  which  Prince 
Bismarck  invariably  extends  to  his  adven- 
turous countrymen. 

Here,  then,  are  three  works  which  ought 
to  have  the  effect  of  reviving  the  interest 
of  the  English  people  in  their  possessions 
abroad,  if  they  have  not  sunk  into  a  hope- 
less state  of  indifference  and  apathy  on 
the  subject.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  the  working  men  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  our  colonies,  but  they  need  to  be  in* 
structed  as  to  the  true  value  of  their  great 
inheritance,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we 
earnestly  wish  such  books  as  these  could 
be  made  readily  accessible  to  them.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  convincing  them  that  it  is  our 
duty  as  a  nation  to  hold  fast  to  all  that  we 
have  added,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
dominions  of  the  crown.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  country,  no  less  than  the 
domestic  policy,  must  henceforth  be  di- 
rected mainly  in  accordance  with  their 
opinions  ;  and  if  those  opinions  are  left  to 
be  influenced  and  guided  bythe  hereditary 
dislike  of  the  colonies  which  infects  all 
Radicalism,  our  position  in  the  world  will 
soon  be  reduced  to  one  of  comparative  in- 
significance. Baron  Hubner  concludes 
his  volume  with  these  words :  **  Had  I 
to  sum  up  the  impressions  derived  from 
my  travels,  I  should  say,  '  British  rule  is 
firmly  seated  in  India;  England  has  only 
one  enemy  to  fear  —  herself.'"  That  is 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  We  have 
to  fear  our  party  divisions,  the  want  of 
true  public  spirit  among  too  many  of  our 
"politicians,"  the  tendency  of  Radical 
leaders  to  teacb  the  doctrine  that  England 
ought  to  shut  herself  within  her  own  island 


boundaries,  and  cast  ofiE  all  outside  re- 
sponsibilities. Sentiments  of  this  kind 
may  be,  and  are,  loudly  cheered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  very  few  Liberals 
are  daring  enough  to  advocate  them  in  the 
country.  Lancashire  knows  how  valuable 
India  is  to  her,  and  the  manufacturing 
districts  generally  see  the  growing  impor- 
tance to  them,  merely  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
The  anti-colonial  policy  is  growing  less 
and  less  popular  among  the  people.  To 
discredit  it  altogether,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  distribute,  far  and  wide  among  the 
working  men,  facts  and  considerations  of 
the  kind  furnished  in  the  works  to  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  call  attention. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  SINAL 

BY  ISABELLA  BIRD  BISHOP,  AUTHOR  OF  "  UN- 
BEATEN TRACKS  IN  JAPAN,"  **A  LADY'S 
RIDE  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,"   ETC. 

V. 

ASCENT  OF  MOUNTAINS. 

This  day  my  pilgrimage  has  been 
crowned  with  success,  for  I  have  ascended 
Jebel  Musa,  the  highest  point  of  the  Si- 
naitic  ridge,  and  Rds  Sufs^feh,  the  pre- 
sumed Mount  of  the  Law,  under  the 
auspicious  circumstances  of  solitude  and 
superb  weather,  leaving  the  camp  shortly 
before  sunrise,  dismissing  my  guide  on 
the  mountain-top,  and  returning  in  the 
evening  twilight.  I  took  my  frugal  break- 
fast by  lamplight,  and  just  as  the  first  rosy 
flush  tinted  the  east,  and  the  last  star  with- 
drew, my  guide  arrived,  a  wretched  Beda- 
ween,  one  of  the  convent  Arabs,  scarcely 
erroneously  called  convent  serfs,a  dried- 
up,  wizened  creature  not  more  than  five 
feet  three  inches  in  height,  lean,  shiny, 
clothed  in  a  girdled  cotton  garment  which 
had  once  been  white,  a  dirty  turban,  and 
goat-skin  sandals,  at  once  pathetic,  stupid, 
and  melancboly-looking,  a  quiet,  harmless 
man,  whose  energies  seemed  concentrated 
on  the  search  for  vermin,  a  quest  only 
too  successful.  Hassan  stayed  below  to 
watch  the  tents.  As  the  early  rose-flush 
gave  place  to  day,  each  mountain  peak, 
sun-kissed,  turned  rosy,  and  the  red  gran- 
ite peaks  which  confront  Sinai  became 
vermilion-colored.  The  splendor  of  the 
morning  was  nearly  overwhelming,  and 
the  day  has  been  perfect,  absolutely  cloud- 
less, while  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  been 
tempered  by  a  keen  north  wind,  which 
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here,  as  elsewhere,  gives  a  peculiar  bril- 
iiaocy  and  clearness  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  site  of  my  eacampment  is  over  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  as 
the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa  is  only  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  in  height,  the  climb  is  not  great,  nor 
is  the  ascenta  severe  one,  for  Sinai,  which 
on  a  first  view  looks  so  precipitous  as  to  be 
inaccessible,  is  scarred  by  several  deep 
narrow  clefts.  In  one  of  these,  called  by 
the  Bedavveen  the  Pathway  of  our  Lord 
Moses,  the  great  natural  boulders  were 
arranged  at  a  very  early  date  into  the 
rough  similitude  of  steps  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  ascent  of  pilgrims  into  the  hill 
of  the  Lord.  The  road  is  steep,  but  the 
only  difficulty  was  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  person  of  my  low  stature  to  climb 
the  biggest  of  the  boulders  without  being 
dragged  up  by  the  Bedaween  by  means  of 
two  straps.  The  Sinai  range  is  one  mass 
of  shivers^  great  and  small  boulders*  and 
fragments  altogether  sharp-edged.  Soon 
after  beginning  the  climb  we  halted  at 
Mayan  Musa,  the  Fountain  of  Moses,  a 
cold  crystal  spring,  beneath  a  great  gran- 
ite boulder.  According  to  Bedaween 
tradition  it  was  here  that  Moses  watered 
the  flock  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro.  Eight 
varieties  of  small  f)owering-plants,  includ- 
ing a  lovely  little  blue  forget-me-not,  fringe 
this  "spring  of  waters  whose  waters  fail 
not,**  and  the  fragile  fronds  of  the  maiden- 
hair fern  bend  over  it.  Some  confervse 
of  a  peculiarly  brilliant  green  abound 
within  its  rim,  and  the  larvae  of  roosquitos. 
If  Bedaween  tradition  errs  not,  the  great 
lawgiver,  toiling  up  this  ascent  to  the 
awful  communings  above,  drank  of  this 
spring.  Still  climbing  the  cleft,  among 
and  over  huge  boulders  of  granite,  among 
which  I  counted  eleven  flowering  plants, 
we  rested  at  a  rude  building  of  unhewn 
stone,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Economos.  This  commemorates 
"  the  miraculous  extirpation  of  fleas  from 
the  convent."  According  to  all  visitors, 
the  plague  has  returned  in  full  force. 

After  this  the  steps,  turning  to  the  right, 
ascend  with  much  abruptness  to  a  narrow 
cleft  in  a  battlement  of  rock,  spanned  by 
a  circular  arch,  with  a  rude  cross  on  either 
face.  The  arch  is  very  narrow,  and  there 
is  a  certain  solemnity  in  passing  under  it, 
for  there  in  the  days  of  his  mortal  life  sat 
the  pious  St  Stephen,  **  the  porter,'*  whose 
ghastly  mummy  guards  the  gate  of  the 
charnel-house,  and  after  him  sat  a  long 
line  of  successors  and  shrived  through 
many  ages  the  long  succession  of  pilgrims 
who  passed  upwards  to  **tbe  holy  plac6 
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of  Sinai ''  on  repeating  Psalm  xxiv.  3,  4, 
**  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  bill  of  the 
Lord?''  You  will  not  wonder  that  I 
rested  there,  and  gladly  finished  the 
psalm,  thanking  God  for  another  gateway 
*' through  which  the  Forerunner  hath  for 
us  entered,  even  Jesus,"  with  the  song  of 
victory,  *'  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates, 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors, 
and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in." 
Near  this  arch  is  another  crystal  spring, 
at  the  side  of  which  a  blue  forget-me-not 
was  struggling  into  blossom. 

A  little  farther  on  is  another  rocky  wall 
with  another  gateway,  and  then  a  small 
and    most    rugged    plateau    of    shivered 
rocks,  on  which  are  a  solitary  cypress-tree 
and  a  rough  ruinous  building  coDtaioiog 
chapels  dedicated  to  Elijah  and  Elisba. 
Near  this  is  a  small  cave  which  tradition 
regards  as  the  place  of  Elijah's  temporary 
abode.     As  far  as  this  plateau  00  part  of 
the  cleft  which  gives  access  to  it  is  with- 
out some  evidence  in  the  shape  of  rough 
and  Cyclopean  steps  that  human  agency 
has  attempted  to  lessen  the  difliculties  of 
ihe    ascent.      Beyond    this    the    way    is 
steeper  and  less  defined.     Upon  the  pla- 
teau stands  the   peak  of  Jebel   Musa,  a 
grand  pile  of  naked  grey  granite  without 
other  vegetation  than  stains  of  orange  and 
dark-grey    lichen.     I    was   three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  climbing  this  last  peak.    For 
how  many  years,  from  early  childhood  up- 
wards, have  I  thought  and  dreamed  about 
this  roountain*top,  and  have  imagined  its 
aspect  1    It  is  like  and  unlike  —  like  in  its 
absolute    desolation,    but    unlike    in    its 
grandeur  and   majesty.     The   summit  is 
very  small  and  shivered   into  boulders, 
and  leaves  little  space  for  aught  but  two 
rude   buildings,  a  chapel  and  a  mo&que 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  earlier  con- 
vent.    Beneath  the  mosque  is  a  cave,  ia 
which    Mahometan    tradition    says    that 
Moses  passed  the  forty  days  and  nights. 
Quite  near  is  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock  to 
which   roy   Bedaween  pointed   and   said 
something  in  Arabic,  which  1  have  since 
learned  is  the  name  signifying  the  **  cleft 
of  the  rock  "  in   which    Moses  was  hid 
when  the  glory  of  God  passed  by.    Ao 
empty  champagne   bottle    profaned    this 
summit,  and  I  threw  it  with  indignatioo 
over  the  southern  precipice  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  in  depth. 

The  sun  was  then  high  and  hot,  bat  the 
north  wind  was  so  keen  that  1  gladly 
sought  shelter  from  it  in  that  very  cleU 
which  tradition  has  hallowed  as  the  pljce 
in  which  mortal  received  the  grandest  aod 
most  blessed  revelaiioo  of  Jehovah  wbicn 
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IS  found  in  the  O^d  Testament.  On  the 
ears  of  Moses,  which  possibly  near  this 
same  spot  had  listened  to  the  awful  words, 
**  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  (he  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  Me,"  fell  the 
revelation,  **The  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  trans- 
gression and  sin."  For  once  I  am  in- 
clined to  accept  every  tradition,  and  after 
all  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  it  was 
here  or  there,  on  Jebel  Serbal  or  Jebel 
Musa,  on  this  blasted  peak  or  that,  that 
Jehovah  talked  with  Moses. 

I  stayed  two  hours  on  the  top  of  Jebel 
Musa,  and  was  loth  to  leave  it,  never 
more  while  the  earth  lasts  to  visit  its 
awful  solitudes  again.  It  is  worth  all  the 
desert  heat  and  dreariness,  the  raging 
thirst,  the  relentless  hot  wind,  the  burn* 
ing  glare  —  the  many  torments  of  the 
journey  here,  and  all  the  prospective 
misery  of  the  journey  back.  Apart  from 
all  association,  it  is  the  grandest  moun- 
tain view  1  have  ever  seen,  and  of  moun- 
tains in  which  colors  run  wild,  red, 
crimson,  black,  green,  orange,  brown- 
grey,  blue-grey,  all  invested  with  a  beauty 
not  to  be  described  by  the  blue  atmo- 
sphere which  bathed  them  all,  and  which 
carried  the  enchanted  vision  over  the 
whole  sea  of  peaks  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  over  deep  wadys  and  reddened 
levels,  to  a  far  distance  where  the  blue 
horizon  was  an  ocean  bluer  than  the  land. 
Distance  meant  only  a  tenderer  blue,  not 
outlines  less  definite;  nearness  meant 
depths  of  violet  shadow  of  an  infinite 
coolness.  Everywhere  granite,  syenite, 
gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  their  varieties  of 
basalt  and  porphyry,  disported  themselves 
in  audacious  freaks  of  color  which  1  dare 
not  attempt  to  describe.  Flaming  and 
flaring  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
sof tenmg  effect  of  atmosphere.  The  huge 
mountain  masses,  crowned  by  the  massive 
single  pile  of  Jebel  Serbal  and  the  impos- 
ing peaks  of  Jebel  Katarina  and  Jebel 
Zebur,  both  over  eighty-five  hundred  feet 
in  heiifht,  naked,  harsh,  and  arid,  were  all 
glorified  by  this  exquisite  medium,  and 
tbeir  rude  rocks  represented  not  granite  of 
every  kind,  but  sapphire,  ruby,  turquoise, 
aqua-marine,  and  a  whole  catalogue  ol  pre- 
cious stones.  It  was  completely  silent,  un- 
utterably lonely,  awfully  solemn.  Every 
mountain  of  that  wilderness  of  peaks  has 
the  same  characteristic  of  being  shivered. 
In  reading  their  brief  recorded  history,  it 


I  did  not  seem  a  great  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  suppose  that  their  summits  were 
riven  when  they  "trembled  at  the  pres-. 
ence  of  God." 

Time  went  very  fast.  I  ate  my  frugal 
repast  of  raisins,  and  water  drawn  from 
the  well  of  Moses,  and.  rousing  my  sleep- 
ing guide,  descended  to  the  small  plain  on 
which  stand  the  chapels  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  turned  to  the  left,  had  a  tedious 
scramble  for  a  mile  or  more  along  a  rou<;h, 
rocky  groove  along  the  top  of  a  ridge, 
passed  a  blighted  willow  which  gives  its 
name  to  Rds  Sufsdfeh,  and,  after  a  toil- 
some climb  of  some  hundred  feet  up  a 
rugged  ravine  of  shivered  rocks,  I  gained 
the  summit  ridge,  which  is  remarkably 
situated  in  a  deep  cleft  between  very 
high  walls  of  rock.  To  this  shiverecf, 
lonely,  blasted  summit,  to  which  scarcely 
a  tradition  attaches,  almost  all  recent 
scholarship  and  research  point  as  alone 
the  historic  Mount  Sinai,  the  holy  place 
of  the  giving  of  the  law,  fulfilling  every 
requirement  of  the  sacred  narrative.  I 
established  myself  there  for  the  afternoon, 
and  read  the  last  four  books  of  Moses  and 
the  conclusion  of  Hebrews  xii. 

I  have  already  been  tempted  into  giv- 
ing too  many  of  my  reflections.  I  must 
abstain;  but  you  can  imagine  how  much 
must  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  a 
pilgrim  from  a  far-off  island  alone  upon 
that  awful  summit,  with  its  indescribable 
solemnity,  looking  down  upon  a  desola- 
tion which  from  it,  as  from  Jebel  Musa, 
stretches  away  to  the  limit  of  vision,  sun- 
lit red  granite  mountains,  deep  ravines, 
where  the  shadows  were  dark  and  sharp, 
winding  wadys,  and  the  vast  and  terrible 
wilderness  of  peaks,  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  which  Moses  led  the  host  of 
Israel.  But  from  Rds  Sufsdfeh  there  is 
another  feature  in  the  view  which  arrests 
and  detains  the  eye  to  the  exclusion  ot 
much  that  is  magnificent.  This  (so-called) 
Mount  of  the  Law  absolutely  overlooks 
the  yellow,  gravelly  plain  of  El  Rd!iah, 
which,  with  the  Seih  Lej4  and  the  Wady 
er-Dayr  all  in  full  view  of  the  mountain, 
afford,  it  is  estimated,  camping-ground  for 
three  millions  of  people  without  including 
the  space  afforded  by  some  adjacent  val- 
leys. Moreover  so  abrupt  is  the  descent 
upon  the  plain  that,  as  it  appears,  one  may 
truly  touch  the  mountain  as  one  may  touch 
a  cliff  when  standing  on  the  seasliore  ;  so 
that  the  expression,  "the  mount  that 
might  be  touched,"  may  even  be  literally 
true.*    The  suddenness   with  which  the 

*  Under  the  ridge  of  Ris  Sufsifeh  lies  the  so-called 
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whole  wide  yellow  plain  of  £1  Rdhah 
bursts  upon  the  view  when  the  summit  of 
Rds  Sufsdfeh  is  gained  is  most  striking* 
It  seizes  upon  one  that  on  that  plain  and 
its  diverging  valleys  only  could  the  host 
of  Israel  have  encamped,  and  that  on  this 
mount  and  this  alone  was  the  law  given. 
To  this  pinnacle  the  sound  of  a  multitude 
could  easilv  have  ascended  from  the  plain 
below,  ana  its  canopy  of  darkness,  its 
flames,  and  lightnings,  might  have  been 
distinctly  seen.  How  straoge  and  trivial 
the  babel  of  the  crowded  camp  must  have 
sounded  as  it  rose  to  that  shivered  and 
loDely  peak  I  Did  Jehovah  really  speak 
to  Moses  here?  Did  the  glory  which  no 
mortal  could  see  and  live,  really  rest  for 
weeks  on  this  blasted  summit?  Is  that 
small  hill  at  the  entrance  of  the  convent 
valley,  which  bears  the  name  of  Aaron,  a 
witness  to  an  actual  fact  that  Israel  lapsed 
into  idolatry  within  view  of  the  mountain 
which  burned  with  fire  ?  Do  the  carcasses 
of  those  who  perished  in  the  wilderness  in 
the  lengthened  period  in  which  Israel  was 
encamped  on  the  great  plain  of  £1  Rihah 
still  bleach  under  its  yellow  gravel? 
Strange  that  of  such  transactions,  which 
to  this  hour  affect  mankind,  there  should 
not  be  a  single  trace,  and  that  the  awful 
Mount  of  the  Law  should  be  named  from 
a  willow ! 

Yet  as  I  read  and  re-read  the  book  of 
£xodus  on  the  lonely  summit  I  felt  that 
a  sublimity  attaches  to  the  non-recognition 
of  this  peak  by  tradition.  It  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  splintered  by  fire,  frost,  and 
earthquake,  roost  desolate  and  awful.  Fire 
might  have  passed  over  it  but  yesterday. 
Its  crest  might  have  been  riven  when 
**  Sinai  trembled  at  the  presence  of  God," 
or  in  the  later  earthquake  in  the  days  of 
the  prophet  £lijah.  Barren,  naked,  and 
blasted  as  is  this  peak  of  sublime  memo- 
ries, the  bees  hum  as  gaily  on  it  as  on  the 
thymy  moorlands  of  Tobermory,  and  on 
tiie  awful  front  of  Sinai  a  small  forget-me- 
not  raises  its  fragile  cup  to-day  as  though 
'*  blackness,  darkness,  and  tempest  *'  bad 
never  veiled  the  mountain  with  their 
gloom.  ' 

Far  indeed  was  it  from  blackness  and 
darkness  in  the  bright  Arabian  sun,  with 
the  intense  blue  of  the  Arabian  sky  spread- 
ing in  a  clear  vault  of  purity  over  the 
great  expanse  of  naked  mountains.  I  lin- 
gered till  late.  It  was  good  to  be  there. 
It  was  sad  to  come  down  and  leave  the 

"  rock  of  Motes,*'  a  mass  from  ten  to  fifteeo  feet  high 
as  it  lies. 
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mount  on  which,  or  near  which,  Jehovah 
made  the  first  great  revelation  of  his  char- 
acter and  will.     Sad  to  leave  the  mystery 
and  enchantment  of  that  unprofaoed  and 
silent  solitude,  and  come  down    to  the 
chatter  and  turmoil  of  the  world  below. 
In  the  glorious  sunset  the  mountain  land- 
scape was  seen  to  perfection.    There  was 
a  complete  carnii'al  of  color.      I  might 
muhiply  words  without  conveying  ideas  — 
it  was  indescribable.     The  colors  changed 
constantly,  ran  one  into  another,  faded, 
deepened,  intensified,  flamed.   There  were 
metallic  gleams  on  the  hillsides — orange, 
carmine,  vermilion,  brown-madder,  green- 
brown,    red-brown,    cobalt,  indigo,   lilac, 
buff,    olive-green,  blue-grey,    green -grey, 
while  as  the  sun  declined  and  the  shad- 
ows lengthened,  the  ravines  became  filled 
up  with  red-purple,  changing  into  violet- 
blue  atmosphere,  which  faded  into  a  ten- 
der grey,  while  the    sky    took  to  itself 
manifold  tints  of  pink,  green,  red«  and 
orange,  the  green  brightened  by  delicate 
lines  of    pure    vermilion.      I    was    very 
weary  and  the  descent  was  very  fatiguing, 
and  took    so    long  that  by  the  time   I 
reached  my  tent  the  last  red  gleam  bad 
faded  from  Jebel  Moneijah,*  the  granite 
peaks  were  grey,  and  Orion  wheeled  ma- 
jestically   above    the    mountains   of  the 
Wady  er-Dayr. 

I  write  from  Mount  Sinai  for  the  last 
time.  I  wish  I  could  linger  here,  to  stamp 
its  form  and  surroundings  indelibly  on  my 
memory.  Once  more  by  lamplight  I  read 
the  end  of  Heb.  xii.  It  is  easier  at  Sinai 
than  at  Calvary  to  realize  that  **ottr  God 
is  a  consuming  fire."  It  is  singular  that 
Moses  and  £lias,  the  mighty  prophets 
associated  with  Sinai,  the  one  who  had  the 
mysterious  honor  of  a  divine  burial,  and 
the  other  that  of  a  fiery  translation,  should 
reappear  together  on  a  Syrian  hill  in  glory 

*  A  canons  Mussulman  tradition  attaches  to  Jebtl 
Moneijah.  It  is  said  that  Mahomet  rested  on  its  Mim- 
mit,  and  that  as  he  did  so  an  eagle  hovered  orer  hs3 
head.  The  monks  of  St.  Catherine,  thtnkiof  it  sa 
augury  of  future  greatness,  received  him  into  their  oo»- 
vent,  and  with  much  worldly  wisdom  soueht  to  enssrs 
his  protection  for  them  in  the  future.  He  couid  not 
write,  but  stamped  with  ink  on  his  hand  the  signature 
to  a  contract  of  protection  written  on  the  skio  of  a 
gazelle,  which  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  coa* 
venL  It  is  said  that  this  was  removed  to  Coostacti- 
nople  by  Sultan  Selima,  and  that  the  monks  received  a 
copy  of  it,  but  this  has  never  been  seen. 

The  Bedaween  have  numerous  traditions  about  Jethro. 
who  is  known  to  them  as  Sheykh  Shouaib.  The  Waiiy 
er>Dayr  is  also  called  the  Wady  Shouaih.  There  is  the 
cave  of  Shooaib,  and  there  are  two  hills  named  afier 
Jethro's  daughters.  The  names  of  Mooes  and  Axrn 
are  larvely  retained  in  the  noroendature  of  the  conBtry 
around  SinaL  The  duster  of  springs  about  Jebel  Mu» 
is  the  icreat  resort  of  the  Bedaween  of  the  penuMaU 
during  the  •ummer  heats* 
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in  company  with  Him  who  came  *'to  fulfil 
the  law,"  and  speak  with  him  of  the  per- 
fect obedience  which  was  to  be  completed 
by  bis  decease  at  Jerusalem. 

I.  L.  B. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
A    VISIT    TO   THE    LEPER    HOSPITAL    OF 

BERGEN. 

One  of  the  most  quaint  and  generally  de- 
lightful towns  in  Europe  is  little  Bergen. 
Situated  as  it  is  between  the  Hardanger 
and  the  So^ne  Fiords,  it  is  naturally  a 
point  of  interest  to  the  English  tourists  in 
Norway.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills  up  whose  slopes  its  streets  and 
roads  climb.  The  feet  of  the  hills  are 
washed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  on  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  town  masts  of  fish- 
ing-boats through  vistas  of  brilliant  green 
foliage.  The  waterway  is  hedged  by 
mountains  whose  verdant  tints  fade  into 
warm  gray  the  higher  they  rise,  the  flinty 
shale  cropping  through  the  thinning  herb- 
age. It  was  on  a  bright  afternoon  in  Au- 
gust, just  like  a  crisp  September  one  in 
England,  that  we  walked  out  of  Bergen, 
leaving  the  harbor  market  behind  us,  with 
Us  stalls  of  red  fish  and  ripe  fruits.  We 
had  bought  very  large  red  currants  and 
ripe  sharp  cherries  from  a  white-capped 
dear  old  woman  sitting  under  a  gray  um- 
brella in  the  sunshine,  and  went  off  in  our 
quest  of  Spidalshie,  the  leper  asylum. 
For  Norway,  the  grand  and  fair,  the  land 
of  invigorating  breezes,  of  mighty  fosses, 
of  far-stretching  glaciers,  of  salt-water 
fjords  running  inland  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles;  Norway,  the  health-giving  and 
beautiful,  and  the  last  country  where  one 
would  expect  to  meet  with  such  an  awful 
disease  as  leprosy,  is  to-day  in  fact  its 
European  home.  Leprosy,  which  the 
Crusaders  brought  back  with  them  from 
Palestine  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ravaged 
their  homes  with  more  ruthless  fury  than 
ever  those  soldiers  had  pillaged  the  pal- 
adin's land  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
disease  had  existed  before  that  time,  but 
now  its  rapid  increase  caused  vigorous 
measures  to  be  taken.  Nineteen  thou- 
sand lazar  houses  arose  in  Europe,  and  in 
every  land  the  lepers  were  sought  out 
and  separated  from  their  neighbors. 
Even  in  our  old  churches  we  still  have 
the  distinct  chapels  from  which,  them- 
selves unseen,  they  could  see  the  cere- 
mony of  the  mass.  Norway  was  the  only 
land  where  this  system  was  not  adopted, 


and  while  the  disease  has  disappeared  in 
other  lands,  in  this,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  it  still 
lives.  The  only  cure  for  leprosy  is  segre- 
gation. Dr.  Armaner  Hansen,  the  great- 
est authority  in  Norway  on  this  subject, 
considers  the  disease  contagious  —  not 
hereditary ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  increase 
of  the  scourge  that  it  cast  a  dark  and  ever- 
increasing  cloud  over  the  land,  and  at 
length,  in  1853,  the  government  was  con- 
vinced that  leper  hospitals  were  a  national 
necessity.  Norway  is  a  poor  country ;  the 
revenue  is  barely  ;£i,ooo,ooo  annually,  and 
yet  out  of  this  sum  ;£20,ooo  is  expended 
in  fighting  this  disease.  Three  asylums 
were  built  and  opened  in  the  year  1859. 
The  first  at  Tronjbeim,  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  country;  the  second  at 
M5Ide,  for  the  Nordland ;  and  the  third 
and  largest  at  Bergen,  for  the  south. 
And  the  three  were  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 800  patients.  In  1866  there  were 
795  occupants ;  in  1880  the  number  was 
617.  In  spite  of  their  persistent  unwill- 
ingness to  use  the  hospitals  (which  is  now 
driving  the  government  to  seek  more  com- 
pulsory legal  powers  of  isolating  the  sick, 
if  not  in  the  national  asylums  then  in  their 
own  homes),  how  good  this  would  be  for 
the  whole  community,  even  if  it  is  sad  for 
the  individuals  afiEectedl  As  the  case 
now  stands,  paupers  only  can  be  compelled 
to  enter  the  hospitals;  and  we  met  in  the 
open  streets  with  cases,  one  of  whom  was 
a  farmer's  wife  carrying  a  basket  of  butter 
and  eggs  into  the  market.  Only  a  short 
distance  you  go,  perhaps  half  a  mile,  when 
you  stop  at  a  picturesque  wooden  house  ; 
it  is  the  oldest  and  smallest  of  the  hos- 
pitals. This  is  the  Lungegaard  Hospital, 
under  the  charge  of  old  Dr.  Danielssen, 
where  those  cases  are  admitted  which  are 
suited  to  early  and  energetic  treatment. 
Many  remedies  have  been  given  a  fair 
trial,  but  without  any  uniformly  successful 
results.  All  that  drugs  have  effected  so 
far  has  been  to  give  some  little  relief  to 
suffering.  We  were  told  that  some  of  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  were  very  pain- 
ful, but  that  when  it  has  fully  developed 
itself  physical  suffering  ceases,  and  cer- 
tainly few  of  the  many  patients  we  met 
gave  signs  of  being  in  pain.  We  entered  a 
paved  courtyard  surrounded  by  two-storied 
buildings,  and  passing  through  an  untidy 
kitchen,  made  our  way  into  a  long  old  hall 
which  was  spotlessly  clean,  and  which  was 
surrounded  at  half  its  height  by  a  carved 
and  painted  gallery.  On  to  the  floor  of 
this  hall  and  into  the  gallery  open  the  doors 
of  little  dormitories.    Each  room  has  a  red- 
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covered   bed,  and  plants  in  the  window. 
Most  of  tiie  little  cells  were  empty.     Our 
g[uide  (whose  eyes  were  affected)  and  sonne 
women  sittino;  out  in  the  courtyard  in  the 
sunshine  knitting,  were  the  only  lepers  we 
saw  save  one  man  with  a  strangely  white 
face,  who  leaned  over  the  gallery  to  look 
at  us.     One  or  two  doors   slammed  as 
though  their  occupants  did  not  desire  to 
be  seen:   but  in  the  other  two  hospitals 
great  curiosity  to  look  at  us  prevailed,  and 
the  lepers  surrounded  us  willingly.     This 
house,   number   3,  contains    seventy  pa- 
tients.    Most  of  those  we  saw  had  de- 
formed  hands,  some   had   swollen  faces, 
and  our  doctor  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
women  basking  on  the  bench  was  getting 
her  neck   scratched   by   a   neighbor,  the 
itching  of  the  leper  spots  being  at  times 
intolerable.     In   the   Lungegaard  asylum 
the  air  was  pleasant,  and  both  the  balls 
we  saw  were  well  ventilated.     The  whole 
place    was    much    like    an    old-fashioned 
almshouse  in  England.     About  two  hun- 
dred yards  farther  up  the  road  we  came  to 
the  other  and  larger  hospitals.    These  are 
erected  in  the  same  grounds,  but  are  quite 
distinct.      A   pretty   lodge   covered   with 
clematis  and  climbing  roses  stands  at  the 
dividing  gates.     The  gardens  are  lovely, 
sweet,  and   bright  with  flowers  of  many 
kinds.    The  first   room  we  entered  was 
one  on  the  ground  floor.     Here  we  found 
three  lepers;  one  badly  deformed,  but  not 
unsightly,  was  making  up  fishing-nets  and 
fixing  the  corks  on  to  them;  he  showed 
us    his    work    proudly.     A   second    was 
mending  shoes — some  of  these  were  not 
to  be  called  shoes,  so  extraordinary  was 
their  shape,  or  rather  their  unshapeliness. 
This  man  did  not  wish  apparently  fo  be 
noticed,  so  only  our  doctor  went  forward 
to   speak    to    him.     His   face,   from    the 
glimpse  we   took,   appeared   horrible;   it 
was   purple   and   swollen   out    of    shape. 
There  was   a  strange  faint  smell  in  this 
room  which  we  did   not  perceive  in  the 
Lungegaard  hospital.     Next  we  went  up- 
stairs.   The  passages  were  yellow-washed 
and   clean,  and   an   intelligent  old  nurse 
went  round  this  the  woman's  department 
with   us,  and  we  observed  she  unlocked 
most  of  the  doors  before  we  could  enter. 
The   rooms   or  wards  were   all   panelled 
with  wood  and  painted  light  green ;  they 
contained   six   or  eight  beds   each  —  the 
usual  light  iron  ones  —  with  comfortable 
mattresses  and  red  coverlets.     In  all  the 
windows  were   flowers  and  plants,  many 
being  myrtles  trained  to  resemble  rouod- 


clipped  box  or  yew  trees.  The  rooms 
were  well  lighted,  with  lovely  views  ail 
brightness  outside,  but  horrible — espe- 
cially where  the  worst  cases  were  dwelling 
—  from  want  of  ventilation.  In  vain  do 
the  doctors  throw  open  the  windows  io 
their  morning  inspection.  Used  at  home 
to  crowding  together  io  small,  hot  habita- 
tions, the  Norwegian  peasantry  canDot 
endure  fresh  air  in  their  rooms,  and  cono- 
pulsory  ventilation  is  about  to  be  resorted 
to  in  the  hospitals.  When  we  were  there 
the  atmosphere  was  unbearable.  In  both 
the  male  and  female  hospitals  there  were 
large  rooms  set  apart  as  general  work- 
rooms. In  their  apartment  the  women 
were  carding  wool,  and  then,  with  the  old 
spinning-wheels  we  only  see  at  home  as 
curiosities,  they  were  twisting  the  wool 
into  yarn,  and  other  patients  were  knitting 
it  up.  The  men  were  provided  with  a 
joiner's  shop,  and  in  another  room  stood 
frames  on  which  they  were  winding  string, 
which  their  companions  were  using  to 
net  into  trawlingnets.  Our  conductress 
showed  us  the  church,  a  plain,  large,  and 
very  clean  room,  with  a  crimson -covered 
communion-table  and  two  brass  candle- 
sticks on  it,  and  a  tall  gilt  cross.  The 
figures  of  the  hymns,  of  which  five  were 
selected  for  the  morning  service  and  four 
for  the  afternoon,  were  made  of  tin  and 
stuck  on  to  blackboards,  so  that  the 
weakest  eyes  could  see  them.  Every- 
where the  poor  patients  were  pleased  to 
see  us.  I  suppose  our  visit  was  a  break 
in  the  hopeless  monotony  of  their  hves. 
One  of  the  women's  wards  myself  and  my 
young  lady  friend  were  not  entering,  but 
the  doctor  said,  **  Do  conoe  in,  they  want 
to  see  English  ladies."  They  chatted 
about  our  clothes  and  appearance  to  each 
other,  and  tried  to  talk  to  us  and  make  us 
understand  their  mode  of  working.  Quite 
a  little  crowd  followed  us  to  the  doorway, 
and  a  sad  one  it  was  to  look  00  ;  not  one 
face  without  its  disfigurement.  Sadder 
to  us  than  all  the  awful  contortions  and 
deformities  we  saw  was  to  behold  io  one 
of  the  women's  rooms,  knitting  v^ith  the 
others,  a  lovely  girl.  For  years  she  may 
live  on  —  some  do  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
after  their  admission,  though  mercifully 
17*2  per  cent,  die  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  forty  per  cent, 
between  thirty  and  fifty  years.  Yet  some 
live  to  an  old  age.  If  any  are  ever  cured 
they  are,  as  Dr.  Hansen  observed  sorrow- 
fully, '*  ruins  of  human  beings." 

Mrs.  Charles  Garnett. 
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CAIN  AND  ABEL. 

Tliree  Sonnets  sumsied  by  Three  Designs  by 
G.  W,  Watts,  R,A, 

[So  much  of  the  conduct  of  the  story  in  the 
following  sonnets  as  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Genesis  is  contained  implicitly  in  Mr. 
Watts*s  three  studies,  or  made  explicit  in 
the  words  by  which  he  described  them.  To 
him  belongs  the  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  mark  set  upon  Cain  —  the  smoky  cloud 
of  secrecy  and  self-hood  which  cuts  him  off, 
while  it  preserved  him  from  punishment  at 
the  hands  of  his  fellows;  the  silence  and 
aloofness  which  fell  upon  his  protected  life, 
reached  by  **  no  child's  laughter  and  by  no 
bird's  song ; "  and  last  and  chiefest,  the  re- 
turn of  Cain  to  Abel's  altar,  a  token  of 
repentance  followed  by  the  sudden  rending 
away  of  the  cloud.] 

I. 

CAIN  AND  ABBU 

Thou,  the  voung  world's  first  dead,  unwept 
shall  be 
Through  storied  time,  pure  spirit,  called  to 

rise 
With  the  first  flame  of  thy  first  sacrifice  — 
Thy  door  of  life  so  forced  but  set  thee  free ; 
All  pity  be  reserved,  dark  Cain,  for  thee, 
Delving  the  earth  and  drawing  thence  thy 

prize. 
Then  withering  in  God's  unregarding  eyes 
To  see  the  fruit  of  lifeless  husbandry. 

For  straight  within  thy  stubborn  heart  of  man 
The  beast  unsacrificed  to  God,  found  place  — 

And  brute  unbrotherly  instincts  overran 
Thee  wholly,  making  strange  thy  human  face 

Before  the  angel  came  to  brand,  not  ban, 
But  hide  thee  in  a  hell  of  saving  grace. 


II. 

OUTCAST  CAIN. 

No  death  by  brother's  hand  to  us  shows  dire 
As  this  thy  life,  cut  off  from  man  and  God  — 
From  brother's  vengeance  and  from  father's 
rod — 
The  cloud  about  thee  closing  ever  nigher, 
No  wrath  to  scourge,  no  love  to  re-inspire, 
Naught  felt  but  under  foot  the  senseless 

clod, 
Naught  hoped  but  what  might  spring  from 
out  the  sod. 
Naught  seen  but  smoke  of  hell's  averted  fire. 

Thus  safe  in  lone  invisibility 
Thou,  wandering  o'er  the  earth  fi-^m  sea  to 
sea, 
Must  bear  the  curse  of  life  and    Jlinding 
hate ; 
No  gush  of  joy,  no  cry  of  mortal  pain. 
No  plaint  of  love  or  song  of  bird,  dark  Cain, 
Makes  thy  dull  harp  of  life  reverberate. 


IIL 
CAIN   REPENTANT. 
{See  the  picture  now  at  the  Royal  Academy.) 

Black  to  the  heart  and  calcined  to  the  bone, 
With  love  that  desolates  and  fills  no  sphere, 
The  barren  love  that  holds  the  sole  self  dear, 

Which  makes  the  hell  wherein  it  reigns  alone ; 

So  wanders  Cain  till  self  to  self  is  grown, 
A  spectre  which,  in  flying,  he  falls  sheer  — 
Bowed  to  Crod's  all  •consuming  breath  — a 
mere 

Dumb  sacrifice  on  Abel's  altar-stone. 

Then  lo,  the  cloud  that  darkened  all  his  day 
And  hid  the  watchful  angel  of  God's  love. 
The  angel's  stormy  hand  has  rent  away ; 

Pure  light  of  life  beats  on  him  from  above. 
Cool  tears  of  daws  make  soft  his  hardened 
clay. 
And  heal  the  frenzied  heart  God's  lightnings 

rove. 
Academy.  EhiLY  PfsIFFEX. 


A  LYRIC  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

My  heart,  my  thought  revealing. 
Say,  how  can  Love  be  known  ? 

"  Love  is  two  souls  —  one  feeling : 
Two  hearts — one  pulse  alone." 


Then  tell  me  how  Love  grew,  heart? 

"She  comes  —  and  is  in  man." 
How  can  Love  leave  the  true  heart? 

**  She  is  not  Love  —  that  can." 

And  when  is  Love  the  purest  ? 

"  Where  Self  no  place  can  fill" 
Where  her  foundations  surest  ? 
When  they  are  very  still.' 


(I 
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When  are  Love's  riches  greatest  ? 

"  When  her  gifts  freest  prove." 
What  language  is  Love's  latest  ? 

"  She  has  none.  She  is  Love." 
Spectator.  HERMAN  MERIVAUL 


till  SUNRISE. 

Sweeter  than  joy,  tho'  joy  might  abide. 

Dearer  than  love,  tho'  love  might  endure, 
Is  this  thing  :  for  a  man  to  have  died 

For  the  wronged  and  the  poor  i 

Let  none  be  glad  until  all  are  free. 
The  song  be  still  and  the  banner  furled, 

Till  all  have  seen  what  the  poets  see. 
And  foretell  to  the  world  ! 
Specutor.  PaKENHAM  BeATH. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magaxine. 
SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. 

BY  WALTER  PATER. 

English  prose  literature  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the 
hands  of  Dryden  and  Locke,  was  becom- 
ing, as  that  of  France  bad  become  at  an 
earlier  date,  a  matter  of  design  and  skilled 
practice,  highly  conscious  of  itself  as  an 
art,  and,  above  all,  correct.  Up  to  that 
time  it  had  been,  on  the  whole,  singularly 
informal  and  unprofessional,  and  by  no 
means  the  literature  of  what  we  under- 
stand by  the  **man  of  letters."  Certain 
great  instances  there  had  been  of  literary 
structure,  or  architecture  —  "The  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,"  "  The  Leviathan  "  —  but 
for  the  most  part  that  literature  is  emi- 
nently occasional,  closely  determined  by 
the  eager  practical  aims  of  contemporary 
politics  and  theology,  or  else  due  to  a 
man's  own  native  instinct  to  speak  be- 
cause he  cannot  help  speaking.  Hardly 
aware  of  the  habit,  he  likes  talking  to 
himself;  and  when  he  writes  (still  in  un- 
dress) he  does  but  take  the  "  friendly 
reader  "  into  his  confidence.  The  type  of 
this  literature,  obviously,  is  not  Locke  or 
Gibbon,  but,  above  all  others.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne;  as  Jean  Paul  is  a  good  instance 
of  it  in  German  literature,  always  in  its 
developments  so  much  later  than  the  En- 
glish; and  as  the  best  instance  of  it  in 
French  literature,  in  the  century  preced- 
ing Browne,  is  Montaigne,  from  whom 
indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  all  those  ten- 
tative writers,  or  essayists,  derive. 

It  was  a  result,  perhaps,  of  the  individ- 
ualism and  liberty  of  personal  develop- 
ment, which,  even  in  a  Roman  Catholic, 
were  effects  of  the  Reformation,  that  there 
was  so  much  in  Montaigne  of  the  "sub- 
jective,'* as  people  say,  of  the  singulari- 
ties of  personal  character.  Browne,  too, 
bookish  as  he  really  is,  claims  to  give  his 
readers  a  matter,  "not  picked  from  the 
leaves  of  any  author,  but  bred  amongst 
the  weeds  and  tares"  of  his  own  brain. 
The  faults  of  such  literature  are  what  we 
all  recognize  in  it ;  unevenness,  alike  in 
thought  and  style ;  lack  of  design ;  and 
then,  caprice  —  the  lack  of  authority ;  af- 
ter the  full  play  of  which,  there  is  so  much 
to  refresh  one  in  the  reasonable  transpar- 


ency of  Hooker,  representing  thus  early 
the  tradition  of  a  classical  clearness  in 
English  literature,  anticipated  by  Latimer 
and  More,  and  to  be  fulfilled  afterwards 
in  Butler  and  Hume.  But  then,  in  recom- 
pense for  that  looseness  and  whim,  in  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  for  instance,  we  have  in 
those  "quaint"  writers,  as  they  them- 
selves understood  the  term  —  coint^ 
adorned,  but  adorned  with  all  the  curious 
ornaments  of  their  own  predilection,  pro- 
vincial or  archaic,  certainly  unfamiliar, 
and  selected  without  reference  to  the  taste 
or  usages  of  other  people  —  the  charm  of 
an  absolute  sincerity,  with  all  the  ingenu- 
ous and  racy  e£Eect  of  what  is  circum- 
stantial and  peculiar  in  their  growth. 

The  whole  creation  is  a  mystery  and  particu- 
larly that  of  man.  At  the  blast  of  His  mouth 
were  the  rest  of  the  creatures  made,  and  at  His 
bare  word  they  started  out  of  nothing.  But  in 
the  frame  of  man  He  played  the  sensible  op- 
erator, and  seemed  not  so  much  to  create  as  to 
make  him.  When  He  had  separated  the  mate- 
rials of  other  creatures,  there  consequently 
resulted  a  form  and  soul :  but  having  raised 
the  walls  of  man.  He  was  driven  to  a  second 
and  harder  creation  —  of  a  substance  like  Him- 
self, an  incorruptible  and  immortal  souL 

There  is  the  manner  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  exact  expression  of  his  mind  1 
—  minute  and  curious  in  its  thinking,  but 
with  an  effect,  on  the  sudden,  of  a  real 
sublimity  or  depth.  His  style  is  certainly 
an  unequal  one.  It  has  the  monumental 
aim  which  charmed,  and  perhaps  influ- 
enced, Johnson  —  a  dignity  that  can  be 
attained  only  in  such  mental  calm  as  fol- 
lows long  and  learned  pondering  on  the 
high  subjects  Browne  loves  to  deal  with. 
It  has  its  garrulity,  its  various  levels  of 
painstaking,  its  mannerism,  pleasant  of 
its  kind  or  tolerable,  together  with  much 
to  us  intolerable,  of  which  he  was  capable 
00  a  lazy  summer  afternoon  down  at  Nor- 
wich. And  all  is  so  oddly  mixed,  showing, 
in  its  entire  ignorance  of  self,  how  much 
he,  and  the  sort  of  literature  he  repre- 
sents, really  stood  in  need  of  technique^  of 
a  formed  taste  in  literature,  of  a  literary 

architecture. 

And  yet  perhaps  we  could  hardly  wish 
the  result  different  in  him,  any  more  than 
in  the  books  of   Burton   and  Fuller,  or 
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some  other  similar  writers  of  that  age  — 
mental  abodes  we  might  likeo,  after  their 
own  manner,  to  the  little  old  private 
houses  of  some  historic  town  grouped 
about  its  grand  public  structures,  which, 
when  they  have  survived  at  all,  posterity 
is  loth  to  part  with.  For,  in  their  absolute 
sincerity,  not  only  do  these  authors  clearly 
exhibit  themselves  (**the  unique  peculiar- 
ity of  the  writer's  mind  "  being,  as  Johnson 
says  of  Browne,  ** faithfully  reflected  in 
the  form  and  matter  of  his  work**),  but 
even  more  than  mere  professionally  in- 
structed writers  they  belong  to,  and  reflect, 
the  age  they  lived  in.  In  essentials,  of 
course,  even  Browne  is  by  no  means  so 
unique  among  his  contemporaries,  and  so 
singular,  as  he  looks.  And  then,  as  the 
very  condition  of  their  work,  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  personal  restraint  in 
dealing  with  the  public,  whose  humors 
they  come  at  last  in  a  great  measure  to 
reproduce.  To  speak  more  properly, 
they  have  no  sense  of  a  **  public  "  to  deal 
with  at  all  —  only  a  full  confidence  in  the 
**  friendly  reader,"  as  they  love  to  call  him. 
Hence  their  amazing  pleasantry,  their  in- 
dulgence in  their  own  conceits;  but  hence 
also  those  unpremeditated  wild-flowers  of 
speech  we  should  never  have  the  good 
luck  to  find  in  any  more  formal  kind  of 
literature. 

It  is,  in  truth,  to  the  literary  purpose  of 
the  humorist,  in  the  old-fashioned  sense 
of  the  term,  that  this  method  of  writing 
naturally  allies  itself  —  of  the  humorist  to 
whom  all  the  world  is  but  a  spectacle  in 
which  nothing  is  really  alien  from  himself, 
who  has  hardly  a  sense  of  the  distinction 
between  great  and  little  among  things 
that  are  at  all,  and  whose  half-pitying, 
half-amused  sympathy  is  called  out  espe- 
cially by  the  seemingly  small  interests 
and  traits  of  character  in  the  things  or  the 
people  around  him.  Certainly,  in  an  age 
stirred  by  great  causes,  like  the  age  of 
Browne  in  England,  of  Montaigne  in 
France,  that  is  not  a  type  to  which  one 
would  wish  to  reduce  all  men  of  letters. 
Still,  in  an  age  apt  also  to  become  severe, 
or  even  cruel  (its  eager  interest  in  those 
great  causes  turning  sour  on  occasion)  the 
character  of  the  humorist  may  well  find 
its  proper  influence  in  that  serene  power, 
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and  the  leisure  it  has  for  conceiving  sec- 
ond thoughts,  on  the  tendencies,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  of  the  fierce  wills  around 
it.  Something  of  such  a  humorist  was 
Browne  —  not  callous  to  men  and  their 
fortunes;  certainly  not  without  opinions 
of  his  own  about  them;  and  yet,  undis- 
turbed by  the  civil  war,  by  the  fall,  and 
then  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
through  that  long,  quiet  life  (ending  at 
last  on  the  day  himself  had  predicted,  as 
if  at  the  moment  he  had  willed)  in  which 
*'  all  existence,"  as  he  says,  **  had  been  but 
food  for  contemplation.'* 

Johnson,  in  beginning  his  "  Life  of 
Browne,"  remarks  that  Browne  "seems 
to  have  had  the  fortune,  common  among 
men  of  letters,  of  raising  little  curiosity 
after  their  private  life."  Whether  or  not, 
with  the  example  of  Johnson  himself  be- 
fore us,  we  can  think  just  that,  it  is  certain 
that  Browne^s  works  are  of  a  kind  to  di- 
rectly stimulate  curiosity  about  himself  — 
about  himself,  as  being  manifestly  so  Urge 
a  part  of  those  works ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  know  a  great  deal  about  his  life, 
uneventful  as  in  truth  it  was.  To  himself, 
indeed,  his  life  at  Norwich,  as  be  lets  us 
know,  seemed  wonderful  enough.  "Of 
these  wonders,"  says  Johnson,  **  the  view 
that  can  now  be  taken  of  his  life  offers  no 
appearance."  But  "we  carry  with  us," as 
Browne  writes,  "the  wonders  we  seek 
without  us,"  and  we  may  note,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  circumstance  which  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lyttleton,  tells  us  of  his  childhood: 
"  His  father  used  to  open  his  breast  wbea 
he  was  asleep,  and  kiss  it  in  prayers  over 
him,  as  'tis  said  of  Origen's  father,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  take  possessioo 
there."  It  was  perhaps  because  the  soo 
inherited  an  aptitude  for  a  like  profound 
stirring  of  sentiment  in  the  taking  of  bis 
life,  that  uneventful  as  it  was,  commoo- 
place  as  it  seemed  to  Johnson,  to  Browse 
himself  it  was  so  full  of  wonders,  and  so 
stimulates  the  curiosity  of  his  more  care- 
ful reader  of  to-day.  "  What  influence,'' 
says  Johnson  again, "  learning  has  bad  oo 
its  possessors  may  be  doubtful."  Well! 
the  influence  of  his  great  learning,  of  bis 
constant  research,  oo  Browne,  was  its 
imaginative  influence,  that  it  completed 
his  outfit  as  a  poetic  visionary,  stirring  all 
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the  strange  "  conceit  '*  of  his  nature  to  its 
depths. 

He  himself  dwells,  in  connection  with 
the  first  publication  (extorted  by  circum- 
stances) of  the  **  Relifjio  Medici,"  on  the 
natural   ** inactivity  of   his  disposition;** 
and  he  does,  as  I  have  said,  pass  very 
quietly  through   an  exciting  time.     Born 
in  the  year  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  he  was 
not,  in  truth,  one  of  those  clear  and  clari- 
fying souls  which,  in  an  age  alike  of  prac- 
tical and  mental  confusion,  can  lay  down 
as  by  anticipation  the  basis  of  reconstruc- 
tion, like  Bacon   or  Hooker.     His   mind 
has  much  of   the   perplexity   which   was 
part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  time.     Not 
that  he  is  without  his  own  definite  opin- 
ions on  events.     For  him,  Cromwell  is  a 
usurper,  the  death  of  Charles  an  abomina- 
ble murder.     In  spite  of  what  is,  perhaps, 
an  affectation   of  the  sceptical  mood,  he 
is  a   Churchman  too;  one  of  those  who 
entered  fully  into  the  Anglican  position, 
so  full  of  sympathy  with  those  ceremonies 
and  observances  which  *'  misguided  zeal 
terms  superstition,*'  that  there  were  some 
Roman  Catholics  who  thought  that  noth- 
ing but  custom  and  education  kept  him 
from  their  communion.     At  the  Restora- 
tion he  rejoices  to  see  the  return  of  the 
comely  Anglican  order  in  old  Episcopal 
Norwich,  with  its  ancient  churches ;  the 
antiquity,  in   particular,   of    the   English 
Church   being,  characteristically,  one  of 
the  things  he  most  valued  in  it,  vindicat- 
ing it,  when  occasion  came,  against  the 
"  unjust  scandal  '*  of  those  who  made  that 
Church  a  creation  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
As  to  Romanists  —  he  makes  no  scruple 
lo   "enter  their   churches   in   defect    of 
ours.**     He  cannot  laugh   at,  but  rather 
pities,  *' the  fruitless  journeys  of  pilgrims 
—  for  there  is  something  in  it  of  devo- 
tion.**    He   could   never  "hear  the  Ave 
Mary  f  bell  without  an  oraison?'*     At  a 
solemn  procession  he   has   "  wept  abun- 
dantly.**    How  English,  in  truth,  all  this 
really  is  !     It  reminds  one  how  some  of 
the  most  popular  of  English  writers,  in 
many  a  half-conscious  expression,  have 
witnessed  to  a  susceptibility   in  the  En- 
glish mind  itself,  in  spite  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,  to  what    is    affecting  in    religious 
ceremony.   Only,  in  religion,  as  in  politics. 
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Browne  had  no  turn  for  disputes;  was 
suspicious  of  them,  indeed;  knowing,  as 
he  says  with  true  acumen,  that  "a  man 
may  be  in  as  just  possession  of  truth  as  of 
a  city,  and  3*et  be  forced  to  surrender,*' 
even  in  controversies  not  necessarily  mal 
adroit  —  an  image  in  which  we  may  trace 
a  little  contemporary  coloring. 

The  "  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  Errors  " 
was  published  in  the  year  1646;  a  year 
which  found  him  very  hard  on  "the  vul- 
gar.*' His  suspicion  in  the  abstract  of 
what  Bacon  calls  idola  fori,  the  idols  of 
the  market-place,  takes  a  special  emphasis 
from  the  course  of  events  about  him; 
**  being  erroneous  in  their  single  numbers, 
once  huddled  together  they  will  be  error 
itself.*'  And  yet,  congruously  with  a 
dreamy  sweetness  of  character  we  may 
find  expressed  in  his  very  features,  he 
seems  not  greatly  concerned  at  the  tempo- 
rary suppression  of  the  institutions  he 
values  so  much.  He  seems  to  possess 
some  inward  Platonic  reality  of  them  — 
Church  or  monarchy  —  to  hold  by  in  idea, 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  Roundhead  or 
unworthy  Cavalier.  In  the  power  of  what 
is  inward  and  inviolable  in  his  religion, 
he  can  still  take  note:  "In  my  solitary 
and  retired  imagination  (nequ€  enim  cum 
porticus  aut  me  lectulus  accepit,  desum 
mihi^  I  remember  I  am  not  alone,  and 
therefore  forget  not  to  contemplate  Him 
and  his  attributes  who  is  ever  with  me." 

His  father,  a  merchant  of  London,  with 
some  claims  to  ancient  descent,  left  him 
early  in  possession  of  ample  means.  Edu- 
cated at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  he  vis* 
ited  Ireland,  France,  and  Italy  ;  and  in 
the  year,  1633,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
became  doctor  of  medicine  at  Leyden. 
Three  years  later  he  established  himself 
as  a  physician  at  Norwich  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  having  married  a  lady, 
described  as  beautiful  and  attractive,  and 
affectionate  also,  as  we  may  judge  from 
her  letters,  and  postscripts  to  those  of  her 
husband,  in  an  orthography  of  a  homeli- 
ness amazing  e\'en  for  that  age.  Dorothy 
Browne  bore  him  ten  children,  six  of 
whom  he  survived. 

Their  house  at  Norwich,  even  then  an 
old  one  it  would  seem,  must  have  grown, 
through  long  years  of  acquisition,  into  an 
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odd  cabinet  of  antiquities  —  antiquities 
properly  so  called ;  his  old  Roman,  or 
Romanized,  British  urns,  from  Walsing- 
ham  or  Brampton,  for  instance ;  and  those 
natural  objects  which  he  studied  some- 
what in  the  temper  of  a  curiosity-hunter 
or  antiquary.  In  one  of  the  old  church- 
yards of  Norwich  he  makes  the  first  dis 
covery  of  adipocere^  of  which  grim  sub- 
stance "  a  portion  still  remains  with  him." 
For  his  multifarious  experiments  he  must 
have  had  his  laboratory.    The  old  window- 

m 

stanchions  had  become  magnetic,  proving, 
as  he  thinks,  that  iron  **  acquires  vertic- 
ity"  from  long  lying  in  one  position. 
Once  we  find  him  re-tiling  the  place.  It 
was  then,  perhaps,  that  he  made  the  ob- 
servation that  bricks  and  tiles  also  acquire 
"  magnetic  alliciency  '*  —  one's  whole 
house,  one  might  fancy;  as  indeed,  he 
holds  the  earth  itself  to  be  a  vast  lode- 
stone. 

The  very  faults  of  his  literary  work,  its 
desultoriness,  the  time  It  costs  his  read- 
ers, that  slow  Latinity  which  Johnson 
imitated  from  him,  those  lengthy,  leisurely 
terminations  which  busy  posterity  will 
abbreviate,  all  breathe  of  the  long  quiet 
of  the  place.  Yet  he  is  by  no  means 
indolent.  Besides  wide  book-learning, 
experimental  research  at  home,  and  inde- 
fatigable observation  in  the  open  air,  he 
prosecutes  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  physi- 
cian ;  contrasting  himself  indeed  with 
other  students,  **  whose  quiet  and  unmo- 
lested doors  afford  no  such  distractions.** 
To  most  men  of  mind  sensitive  as  his,  his 
chosen  studies  would  have  seemed  full  of 
melancholy,  turning  always  as  they  did, 
upon  death  and  decay.  It  is  well,  per- 
haps, that  life  should  be  something  of  a 
**  meditation  upon  death;"  to  many,  cer- 
tainly, Browne's  would  have  seemed  too 
like  a  lifelong  following  of  one's  own 
funeral.  A  true  museum  is  seldom  a 
cheerful  place  —  oftenest  induces  the  feel- 
ing that  nothing  could  ever  have  been 
young ;  and  to  Browne  the  whole  world 
is  a  museum;  all  the  grace  and  beauty  it 
has  being  of  a  somewhat  mortified  kind. 
Only,  for  him  (poetic  dream  or  philo- 
sophic apprehension,  it  was  this  which 
never  failed  to  evoke  his  wonderful  genius 
for  exquisitely  impassioned  speech),  over 
all  those  ugly  anatomical  preparations,  as 
though  over  miraculous  saintly  relics, 
there  was  the  perpetual  flicker  of  a  surviv- 
ing spiritual  ardency,  one  day  to  re-assert 
itself — stranger  far  than  any  fancied 
odylic  gravelights. 

.When  Browne  settled  at  Norwich,  be- 
ing then  about  thirty-six  years  old,  he  had 


already  completed  the  "Religio  Medici;" 
a  desultory  collection  of  observations  de- 
signed for  himself  only  and  a  few  friends, 
at  all  events  with  no  purpose  of  imme- 
diate publication.  It  h<!d  L  een  lying  by 
him  for  seven  years,  circulating  privately 
in  his  own  extraordinarily  perplexed  man- 
uscript, or  in  manuscript  copies,  when,  io 
1642,  an  incorrect  printed  version  from 
one  of  these  copies,  **  much  corrupted  by 
transcription  at  various  hands,**  appeared 
anonymously.  Browne,  decided  royalist 
as  he  w.as,  in  spite  of  seeming  indififer- 
ence,  connects  this  circumstance  with  the 
unscrupulous  use  of  the  press  for  political 
purposes,  and  especially  against  the  king 
at  that  time.  Just  here  a  romantic  figure 
comes  on  the  scene.  Son  of  the  unfortu- 
nate young  Everard  Digby  who  perished 
on  the  scaffold  for  some  half-hearted  par- 
ticipation in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Keoelm 
Digby,  brought  up  in  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion, had  returned  in  manhood  to  the  reli- 
gion of  his  father.  In  his  intellectual  com- 
position he  had,  in  common  with  Browne, 
a  scientific  interest,  oddly  tinged  with 
both  poetry  and  scepticism ;  he  had  also  a 
strong  sympathy  with  religious  reaction, 
and  a  more  than  sentimental  love  for  a 
seemingly  vanishing  age  of  faith,  which 
he,  for  one,  would  not  think  of  as  vanish- 
ing. A  copy  of  that  surreptitious  edition 
of  the  "  Religio  Medici  '*  found  hin  a 
prisoner  on  suspicion  of  a  too  active  royal- 
ism,  and  with  much  time  00  his  bands. 
The  Roman  Catholic,  although,  secure 
in  his  definite  orthodoxy,  he  finds  himself 
indifferent  on  many  points  (on  the  reality 
of  witchcraft,  for  instance)  on  which 
Browne's  more  timid,  personally  grounded 
faith  might  indulge  no  scepticism,  forced 
himself,  nevertheless,  to  detect  a  vein 
of  rationalism  in  a  book  which  on  the 
whole  much  attracted  him,  and  hastily 
put  forth  his  "animadversions**  upon  it. 
Browne,  with  all  his  distaste  for  contro- 
versy, thus  found  himself  committed  to  a 
dispute,  and  his  reply  came  with  the  cor- 
rect edition  of  the  "  Religio  Medici "  pub- 
lished at  last  with  his  name.  There  have 
been  many  efforts  to  formulate  the  reli- 
gion of  a  layman,  which  might  be  rightly 
understood,  perhaps,  as  something  more 
than  what  is  called  natural,  yet  less  than 
ecclesiastical,  or  **  professional  *'  religion. 
Though  its  habitual  mode  of  conceiviDg 
experience  is  on  a  different  plan,  vet  it 
would  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  that  experi- 
ence, generally  and  by  implication  ;  only, 
with  a  marked  reserve  as  to  religious  par 
ticulars,   both  of  thought  and  langaagei 
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out  of  a  real  reverence  or  awe,  as  proper 
ODly  for  a  special  place.  Such  is  the  lay 
religion,  as  we  may  find  it  in  Addison,  in 
Gray,  in  Thackeray;  and  there  is  some* 
tbinji^  of  a  concession  —  a  concession  on 
second  thoughts  —  about  it.  Browne's 
*'Religio  Medici "  is*  designed  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  mind  more  difficult  of  belief 
than  that  of  the  mere  "layman;"  it  is 
meant  for  the  religion  of  the  man  of 
science.  Actually,  it  is  something  less  to 
the  point,  in  any  balancing  of  the  religious 
against  the  worldly  view  of  things,  than 
the  proper  religion  of  a  layman.  For 
Browne,  in  spite  of  his  profession  of  bois- 
terous doubt,  has  no  real  difficulties,  and 
his  religion  certainly  nothing  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  concession.  He  holds  that 
there  has  never  existed  an  atheist.  Not 
that  he  is  credulous;  but  that  his  religion 
IS  but  the  correlative  of  himself,  his  pecul- 
iar character  and  education,  a  religion  of 
manifold  association.  For  him  the  won- 
ders of  religion,  its  supernatural  events  or 
agencies,  are  almost  natural  facts  or  pro- 
cesses. "Even  in  this  material  fabric, 
the  spirits  walk  as  freely  exempt  from  the 
afiEection  of  time,  place,  and  motion,  as 
beyond  the  extremest  circumference." 
Had  not  divine  interference  designed  to 
raise  the  dead,  nature  herself  is  in  act  to 
do  it,  —  to  lead  out  the  "incinerated" 
soul  from  the  retreats  of  her  dark  labora- 
tory. Certainly  Browne  has  not,  like  Pas- 
cal, made  the  "great  resolution,"  by  the 
apprehension  that  it  is  just  in  the  con- 
trast of  the  moral  world  to  the  world  with 
which  science  deals  that  religion  finds  its 
proper  basis.  It  is  from  the  homelessness 
of  the  world  which  science  analyses  so  vic- 
toriously, its  dark  unspirituality  wherein 
the  soul  he  is  conscious  of  seems  such  a 
stranger,  that  Pascal  "  turns  again  to  his 
rest,"  in  the  conception  of  a  world  of 
wholly  reasonable  agencies.  For  Browne, 
on  the  contrary,  the  light  is  full,  design 
everywhere  obvious,  its  conclusion  easy 
to  draw,  all  small  and  great  things 
marked  clearly  with  the  signature  of  the 
Word.  The  adhesion,  the  difficult  adhe- 
sion, of  men  such  as  Pascal  is  an  im- 
mense contribution  to  controversy;  the 
concession,  again,  of  a  man  like  Addison 
of  great  significance  there.  But  in  the 
ad4iesion  of  Browne,  in  spite  of  his  cru- 
sade against  "vulgar  errors,"  there  is  no 
real  significance.  The  "  Religio  Medici  " 
is  a  contribution,  not  to  faith,  but  to  piety ; 
a  refinement  and  correction,  such  as  piety 
often  stands  in  need  of:  a  help,  not  so 
much  to  religious  belief  in  a  world  of 
doubt,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reli- 
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gious  mood  amid  the  interests  of  a  secu- 
lar calling. 

From  about  this  time  Browne's  letters 
afford  a  pretty  clear  view  of  his  life  as  it 
went  on  in  the  house  at  Norwich.  Many 
of  these  letters  represent  him  in  corre- 
spondence With  the  singular  men  who 
shared  his  own  half  poetic,  half  scientific 
turn  of  mind,  with  that  impressibility 
towards  what  one  might  call  the  thauma- 
turgic  elements  in  nature  which  has  often 
made  men  dupes,  and  which  is  certainly 
an  element  in  the  somewhat  atrabiliar 
mental  complexion  of  that  age  in  England. 
He  corresponds  seriously  with  William 
Lily,  the  astrologer;  is  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Dee,  who  had  some  connection  with 
Norwich,  and  has  "often  heard  him  affirm, 
sometimes  with  oaths,  that  he  had  seen 
transmutation  of  pewter  dishes  and 
flagons  into  silver  (at  least),  which  the 
goldsmiths  at  Prague  bought  of  him." 
Browne  is  certainly  an  honest  investi- 
gator; but  it  is  still  with  a  faint  hope  of 
something  like  that  upon  fitting  occasion, 
and  on  the  alert  always  for  surprises  in 
nature  (as  if  nature  had  a  rhetoric,  at 
times,  to  deliver  to  us,  like  those  sudden 
and  surprising  flowers  of  his  own  poetic 
style),  that  he  listens  to  her  every-day 
talk  so  attentively.  Of  strange  animals, 
strange  cures,  and  the  like,  his  corre- 
spondence is  full.  The  very  errors  he 
combats  are,  of  course,  the  curiosities  of 
error,  —  those  fascinating,  irresistible, 
popular  errors,  whi(ih  various  kinds  of 
people  have  insisted  on  gliding  into  be- 
cause they  like  them.  Even  his  heresies 
were  old  ones,  —  the  very  fossils  of  capri- 
cious opinion. 

It  is  as  an  industrious  local  naturalist 
that  Browne  comes  before  us  first,  full  of 
the  fantastic  minute  life  in  the  fens  and 
"broads"  around  Norwich,  its  various 
marsh  and  sea  birds.  He  is  something 
of  a  vivisectionist  also,  which  may  not 
surprise  us  in  an  age  which,  for  the  prop- 
agation of  truth,  was  ready  to  cut  off 
men's  ears.  He  finds  one  day  "  a  Scara- 
bcBus  capricornus  odoratus^'^  which  he 
takes  "to  be  mentioned  by  Monfetus, 
folio  150.  He  saith,  ^  Nucem  moschatam 
et  cinnamomum  vere  spirat^  —  to  me  it 
smelt  like  roses,  santalum,  and  ambergris." 
^^  Musca  tuliparum  mosckata,^^  again, 
"is  a  small  bee-like  fly  of  an  excellent 
fragrant  odour,  which  I  have  often  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flowers  of  tulips." 
Is  this  within  the  experience  of  modern 
entomologists  ? 

"The  Garden  of  Cyrus," though  it  ends 
indeed  with  a  passage  of  wonderful  f6- 
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licity,  certainly  emphasizes  (to  say  the 
least)  the  defects  of  Browne's  literary 
f;ood  qualities.  His  chimeric  fancy  car- 
ries him  here  into  a  kind  of  frivolousness, 
as  if  he  felt  almost  too  safe  with  his  pub- 
lic, and  were  himself  not  quite  serious,  or 
dealing  fairly  with  it;  and  with  a  writer 
such  as  Browne  levity  must  of  necessity 
be  a  little  ponderous.  Still,  like  one  of 
those  stiff  gardens,  halfway  between  the 
mediaeval  garden  and  the  true** English" 
garden  of  Temple  or  Walpole,  actually  to 
be  seen  in  the  background  of  some  of  the 
conventional  portraits  of  that  day,  the 
fantasies  of  this  indescribsrt>]e  exposition 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  quincunx  form 
part  of  the  complete  portrait  of  Browne 
himself;  and  it  is  in  connection  with  it 
that,  once  or  twice,  the  quaintly  delightful 
pen  of  Evelyn  comes  into  the  correspon- 
dence, in  connection  with  the  "hortulane 
pleasure."  "  Norwich,"  he  writes  to 
Browne,  **  is  a  place,  I  understand,  much 
addicted  to  the  flowery  part."  Professing 
himself  a  believer  in  the  operation  "of 
the  air  and  genius  of  gardens  upon  human 
spirits,  towards  virtue  and  sanctity,"  he  is 
all  for  natural  gardens  as  against  **  those 
which  appear  like  gardens  of  paste-board 
and  march-pane,  and  smell  more  of  paint 
than  of  flowers  and  verdqre."  Browne  is 
in  communication  also  with  Ashmole  and 
Dugdale,  the  famous  antiquaries;  to  the 
latter  of  whom,  who  had  written  a  work 
on  the  history  of  the  embanking  of  fens, 
he  communicates  the  discovery  of  certain 
coins,  on  a  piece  of  ground,  ^  in  the  nature 
of  an  island  in  the  fens." 

Far  more  interesting  certainly  than 
those  curious  scientific  letters  is  Browne's 
**  domestic  correspondence."  Dobson, 
Charles  the  First's  **  English  Tintoret," 
would  seem  to  have  painted  a  life-sized 
picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  his 
family,  after  the  manner  of  those  big, 
urbane  family  groups,  then  coming  into 
fashion  with  the  Dutch  masters.  Of  such 
a  portrait  nothing  is  now  known.  But  in 
these  old-fashioned,  affectionate  letters, 
transmitted  often,  in  those  troublous 
times,  with  so  much  difficulty,  we  have 
what  is  almost  as  graphic;  a  numerous 
group,  in  which,  although  so  many  of 
Browne's  children  died  young,  he  was 
happy;  with  Dorothy  Browne,  occasion- 
ally adding  her  charming,  illspelt  post- 
scripts to  her  husband's  letters;  the 
religious    daughter    who    goes    to    daily 

Crayers  after  the  Restoration,  which 
rought  Browne  the  honor  of  knighthood  ; 
and,  above  all,  two  Toms,  son  and  grand- 
son of  Sir  Thomas,  the  third  Tom  being 


the  son  of  Dr.  Edward  Browne,  now 
become  distinguished  as  a  physician  in 
London  (he  attended  John,  Earl  of  Roch- 
ester, in  his  last  illness  at  Woodstock^ 
and  sharing  his  father's  studies;  and  his 
childish  existence,  as  he  lives  away  from 
his  proper  home  in  London,  in  the  oid 
house  at  Norwich,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
we  see  like  a  thing  of  today. 

At  first  the  two  brothers,  Edward  and 
Thomas  (the  elder),  are  together  in  every- 
thing.  Then  Edward  goes  abroad  for  his 
studies,  and  Thomas,  quite  early,  into  the 
navy,  where  he  certainly  develops  into  a 
wonderfully  gallant  figure;  passing  away, 
however,  from  the  correspondence,  it  is 
uncertain  how,  before  he  was  of  full  age. 
Fro<n  the  first  he  is  understood  to  be  a 
lad  of  parts.  **  H  you  practise  to  write, 
you  will  have  a  good  pen  and  style;*'  and 
a  delightful,  boyish  journal  of  his  remains 
describing  a  tour  the  two  brothers  made 
in  September,  1662,  among  the  Derby- 
shire hills.  **  I  received  your  two  last 
letters,"  he  writes  to  his  father  from 
aboard  the  Marie  Rose,  **and  give  you 
many  thanks  for  the  discourse  you  sent 
roe  out  of  Vossius:  De  motu  mariu»H  it 
ventorum*  It  seemed  very  bard  to  me  at 
first ;  but  I  have  now  beaten  it,  and  1  wish 
I  had  the  book."  His  father  is  pleased  to 
think  that  he  is  "like  to  proceed  not  only 
a  good  navigator,  but  a  good  scholar;" 
and  he  finds  the  much-exacting,  old-classi- 
cal prescription  for  the  brave  man  fulfilled 
in  him.  On  July  16,  1666,  the  young  man 
writes  —  still  from  the  Marie  Rose :  — 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  an  opportunity  to 
send  as  often  as  I  am  desiroas  to  write,  yoa 
should  hear  more  often  from  me,  being  now  so 
near  the  grand  action,  from  which  I  would  by 
no  means  be  absent.  I  extremely  long  for  that 
thundering  day :  wherein  I  hupe  you  shall  hear 
we  have  behaved  ourselves  like  men,  and  to 
the  honor  of  our  country.  I  thank  you  for 
your  directions  for  my  ears  against  the  noise 
of  the  guns,  but  I  have  found  that  I  coald  en- 
dure it ;  nor  is  it  so  intolerable  as  most  con- 
ceive ;  especially  when  men  are  earnest,  and 
intent  upon  their  business,  unto  whom  muskets 
sound  but  like  popguns.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  unto  another  how  a  smart  sea-fight 
elevates  the  spirits  of  a  man,  and  makes  bia 
despise  all  dangers.  In  and  after  all  sea- 
fights,  I  have  been  very  thirsty,  .  •  . 

He  died,  as  I  said,  early  in  life.  We 
only  hear  of  him  later  in  connection  with 
a  trait  of  character  observed  in  Tom  the 
grandson,  whose  winning  ways,  and  trick* 
of  bodily  and  mental  growth,  are  duly  re* 
corded  in  these  letters;  the  reader  will, 
I  hope,  pardon  the  following  extracts  from 
them:  — 
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Little  Tom  is  lively.  .  .  .  She  or  Frank  is 
fayne  sometimes  to  play  him  asleep  with  a 
fiddle.  When  we  send  away  our  letters  he 
scribbles  a  paper  and  will  have  it  sent  to  his 
sister,  and  saith  she  doth. not  know  how  many 
fine  things  there  are  in  Norwich.  ...  He  de- 
lights his  grandfather  when  he  comes  home. 

Tom  gives  you  many  thanks  for  his  clothes 
[from  London].  He  has  appeared  very  fine 
this  King's  day  with  them. 

Tom  presents  his  duty.  A  gentleman  at  our 
election  asked  Tom  who  hee  was  for?  and  he 
answered,  "For  all  four."  The  gentleman 
replied  that  he  answered  like  a  physician's 
son. 

Tom  would  have  his  grandmother,  his  aunt 
Betty,  and  Frank,  valentines :  but  hee  condi- 
tioned with  them  that  they  should  give  him 
nothing  of  any  kind  that  hee  had  ever  had  or 
seen  before. 

Tom  is  just  now  gone  to  see  two  bears 
which  are  to  be  shown.  Tom,  his  duty.  He 
is  begging  books  and  reading  of  them.  The 
players  are  at  the  Red  Lion  hard  by ;  and  Tom 
goes  sometimes  to  see  a  play. 

And  tbcD  ooe  day  he  stirs  old  memo- 
ries :  — 

The  fairings  were  welcome  to  Tom.  He 
finds  about  the  house  divers  things  that  were 
your  brother's  [the  late  Edward's]  and  Betty 
sometimes  tells  him  stories  about  him,  so  that 
he  was  importunate  with  her  to  write  his  life 
•in  a  quarter  of  a' sheet  of  paper,  and  read  it 
unto  him,  and  will  have  still  some  more  added. 

Just  as  I  am  writing  [learnedly  about  a 
comet.  Tan.  7th,  1680-1]  Tom  comes  and  tells 
me  the  blazing  star  is  in  the  yard,  and  calls  me 
to  see  it.  It  was  but  dim,  and  the  sky  not 
clear.  ...  I  am  very  sensible  of  this  sharp 
weather. 

He  seems  to  have  come  to  00  good  end, 
riding  forth  one  stormy  night.  Requiescat 
in  pace  / 

Of  this  long,  leisurely  existence  the 
chief  events  were  Browne's  rare  literary 
publications ;  some  of  his  writings  indeed 
having  been  left  unprinted  till  after  his 
death ;  while  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
issue  of  every  one  of  them  there  is  some- 
thing accidental,  as  if  the  world  might 
have  missed  it  altogether.  Even  the 
**  Discourse  of  Vulgar  Errors,'*  the  longest 
.and  most  elaborate  of  his  works,  is  entirely 
discursive  and  occasional,  coming  to  an 
end  with  no  natural  conclusion,  but  only 
because  the  writer  chose  to  leave  off  just 
there ;  and  few  probably  have  been  the 
readers  of  the  book  as  a  consecutive 
whole.  At  times  indeed  we  seem  to  have 
in  it  observations  only,  or  notes,  prelimi- 
nary to  some  more  orderly  composition. 
Dip  into  it ;  read,  for  instance,  the  chapter 
••  Of  the  Ring-finger,"  or  the  chapter  •'  Of 
the  Long  Life  of  the  Deer/'  and  on  the 


"Pictures  of  Mermaids,   Unicorns,  and 
some  Others,"  and  the  part  will  certainly 
seem  more  than  the  whole.     Try  to  read 
it  through,  and  you  will  soon  feel  cloyed  ; 
miss,  very  likely,   its  real   worth   to  the 
fancy  —  the  literary  fancy,  which  finds  its 
pleasure   in   inventive  word  and  phrase; 
and  become  dull  to  the  really  vivid  beau- 
ties of  a   book  so  lengthy,  but  with  no 
real  evolution.     Though  there  are  words, 
phrases,  constructions  innumerable,  which 
remind  one  how  much  the  work  initiated 
in  France  by  Madame  de  Rambouillet  — 
work,  done  for  England,  we  may  think 
perhaps  impeifectly,  in  the  next  century 
by    Johnson    and    others  —  was    really 
needed;  yet  the  capacities  of  Browne's 
manner  of  writing,  coming  as  it  did  so  di- 
rectly from  the  man,  are  felt  even  in  his 
treatment  of  matters  of  science.     As  with 
BufiFon,  his  full,  ardent,  sympathetic  vo* 
cabulary,  the  poetry  of  his  language,  a 
poetry  inherent  in  his  elementary  particles 
—  the  word,  the  epithet  —  helps  to  keep 
his  eye,  and  the  eye  of  the  reader,  on  the 
object  before  it,  and  conduces  directly  to 
the  purpose  of  the  naturalist,  the  observer. 
But  only  one-half  observation,  its  other 
half  very  out-of-the-way    book-lore,   this 
book  displays  Browne ^still  in  the  charac- 
ter   of  the  antiquary,  as  that  age  under- 
stood him.     He  is  a  kind  of  Elias  Ash- 
mole,  dealing  with  natural  objects ;  which 
are  for  him,  in  the  first  place,  and  apart 
from  the  remote  religious  hints  and  inti- 
mations they  carry  with  them,  curiosities. 
He  seems  to  have  no  true  sense  of  natural 
law,  as  Bacon  understood  it ;  nor  even  of 
that    immanent    reason     in    the    natural 
world,  which  the  Platonic  tradition  sup- 
poses.   '*  Things  are  really  true,"  he  says, 
**  as  they  correspond  unto  God's  concep- 
tion ;  and  have  so  much   verity  as  they 
hold  of  conformity  unto  that  intellect,  in 
whose  idea  they  had  their  first  determi- 
nations."    But,  actually,  what  he  is  busy 
in  the  record  of,  are  matters  more  or  less 
of  the  nature  of  caprices;    as  if   things 
after  all  were  significant  of  their  higher 
verity  only   at  random,  in  a  sort  of  sur- 
prises,  like    music    in    old    instruments 
suddenly  touched   into  sound  by  a  wan- 
dering finger,  among  the  lumber  of  peo- 
ple's houses.     Nature,  "  the  art  of  God," 
as  he  says  (varying  a  little  a  phrase  used 
also  by  Hobbes,  in  a  work  printed  later), 
nature,  he  seems  to  protest,  is  only  a  little 
less  magical,  its   processes  only  a   little 
less  in  the  way  of  alchemy,  than  you  had 
supposed ;  or  rather  not  quite  after   the 
manner  you  so  lightly  thought.     We  feel 
that,  as  with  that  disturbed  age  in  £n- 
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gland  <;enera11y  (and  it  is  here  that  he, 
with  it,  is  so  interesting,  curious,  old-world, 
and  unlike  ourselves),  his  supposed  expe- 
rience might  at  any  moment  be  broken  in 
upon  by  a  hundred  forms  of  a  natural 
magic,  only  not  quite  so  marvellous  as 
that  older  sort  of  magic  or  alchemy,  he  is 
at  so  much  pains  to  expose;  and  the  large 
promises  of  which,  its  large  words,  too,  he 
still  regretfully  enjoys. 

And  yet  the  "  Discourse  of  Vulgar  Er- 
rors,'* seeming,  as  it  often  does,  to  be  a 
serious  refutation  of  fairy  tales,  arguing, 
for  instance,  against  the  literal  truth  of 
the  poetic  statement  that  -**  the  pigeon 
hath  no  gall ;  "  such  questions  as  "  Wheth- 
er men  weigh  heavier  dead  than  alive  ?  *' 
being  characteristic  questions,  is  designed 
with  much  ambition,  under  its  pedantic 
Greek  title  **  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,"  as 
a  criticism,  a  cathartic,  an  instrument  for 
the  clarifying  of  the  intellect.  He  begins 
from  "  that  Srst  error  in  Paradise,'*  won- 
dering much  at  "man*s  deceivability  in 
his  perfection"  —  *' at  such  gross  deceit." 
He  enters  in  this  connection,  with  a  kind 
of  poetry  of  scholasticism,  which  may  in- 
terest the  student  of  **  Paradise  Lost," 
into  what  we  may  call  the  intellectual  and 
moral  by-play  of  the  situation  of  the  first 
man  and  woman  in  Paradise,  with  strange 
queries  about  it.  Did  Adam,  for  in- 
stance, already  know  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels?  Did  he  really  believe  in  death 
till  Abel  died?  It  is  from  Julius  Scaliger 
that  he  takes  his  motto,  to  the  effect  that 
the  true  knowledge  of  things  must  be  had 
from  things  themselves,  not  from  books; 
and  he  seems  as  seriously  concerned  as 
Bacon  to  dissipate  the  crude  impressions 
of  a  false  **  common  sense,"  of  false  sci- 
ence, and  a  fictitious  authority.  Invert 
ing,  oddly,  Plato's  theory  that  all  learning 
is  but  reminiscence,  he  reflects  with  a  sigh 
how  much  of  oblivion  must  needs  be  in- 
volved in  the  getting  of  any  true  knowl- 
edge. **  Men  that  adore  times  past,  con- 
sider not  that  those  times  were  once 
present  (that  is,  as  our  own  are  at  this 
present),  and  ourselves  unto  those  to  come, 
as  they  unto  us  at  present."  That  surely, 
coming  from  one  both  by  temperament 
and  habit  so  great  an  antiquary,  has  the 
touch  of  something  like  an  influence  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  time.  That  there 
was  any  actual  connection  between 
Browne's  work  and  Bacon's  is  but  a  sur- 
mise. Yet  we  almost  seem  to  be  hearing 
Bacon  when  Browne  discourses  on  the 
**  use  of  doubts,  and  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  drawing  up  a  cal- 
endar of  doubts,  falsehoods,  and  popular 
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errors ; "  and,  as  from  Bacon,  one  gets 
the  impression  that  men  really  have  been 
very  much  the  prisoners  of  their  ova 
crude  or  pedantic  terms,  notions,  associa- 
tions ;  that  they  have  been  very  iodoleot 
in  testing  very  simple  matters  —  with  a 
wonderful  kind  of  '*8upinity  "  as  he  calls 
it.  In  Browne's  chapter  on  the  **  Sources 
of  Error,"  again,  we  may  trace  much  re- 
semblance to  Bacon's  striking  doctrine  of 
the  idola^  the  "  shams  "  men  fall  down 
and  worship.  Taking  source  respectively, 
from  the  **  common  infirmity  of  haman 
nature,"  from  the  "  erroneous  disposition 
of  the  people,"  from  **  confident  adherence 
to  authority,"  the  errors  which  Browne 
chooses  to  deal  with  may  be  registered  as 
Bacon's  idola  tribus^  fori,  iheatri ;  the 
idols  of  our  common  human  nature;  of 
the  vulgar,  when  they  get  together ;  and 
of  the  learned,  when  they  get  together. 

But  of  the  fourth  species  of  error  ooted 
by  Bacon,  the  idola  sptcus^  that  whole 
tribe  of  illusions,  which  are  **  bred  amoogst 
the  weeds  and  tares  of  one*s  own  brain,* 
Browne  tells  us  nothing  by  way  of  criti- 
cism ;  was  himself,  rather,  a  lively  exam- 
ple of  their  operation.  Throw  them  into 
concrete  or  personal  form,  suppose  them 
introduced  among  the  other  forces  of  ao 
active  intellect,  and  you  have  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  himself.  The  sceptical  inquirer 
who  rises  from  his  cathartic,  his  purging 
of  error,  a  believer  in  the  supernatural 
character  of  pagan  oracles,  and  a  cruel 
judge  of  supposed  witches,  must  still  need 
as  much  as  ever  that  elementary  concep> 
tion  of  the  right  method  and  the  just  limi- 
tations of  knowledge,  by  power  of  which 
he  should  not  just  strain  out  a  single  error 
here  or  there,  but  make  a  final  precipitate 
of  fallacy. 

And  yet  if  the  temperament  bad  been 
deducted  from  Browne's  work  —  that  in- 
herent and  strongly  marked  way  of  decid- 
ing things,  which  has  guided  with  so  sur- 
prising effect  the  musings  of  the  **  Letter 
to  a  Friend,"  and  the  ••  Urn-burial  "  —  we 
should  probably  have  remembered  him 
little.  Pity  1  some  may  think,  for  himself 
at  least,  that  he  had  not  lived  earlier,  and 
still  believed  in  the  mandrake,  for  in* 
stance;  its  fondness  for  places  of  eieco- 
tion,  and  its  human  cries  '*  on  eradication, 
with  hazard  of  life  to  them  that  pull  ttnp." 
**  In  philosophv,"  he  observes,  meaniog 
to  contrast  his  free-thinking  in  that  depart- 
ment with  his  orthodoxy  in  religion, 
"where  truth  seems  double-faced,  there 
is  no  man  more  paradoxical  than  m)self :" 
which  is  true,  we  may  think,  in  a  farther 
sense  than  he  meant,  and  that  it  was  the 
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■^ paradoxical'*  that  he  actually  preferred. 
Happy  at  all  events,  he  still  remained  — 
undisturbed  and  happy  —  in  a  hundred 
native  prepossessions,  some  certainly 
valueless,  some  of  them  perhaps  invalu- 
able. And  while  one  feels  that  no  real 
logic  of  fallacies  has  been  achieved  by  him, 
one  iee\s  still  more  how  little  the  construc- 
tion of  that  branch  of  logical  inquiry  really 
helps  men*s  minds ;  fallacy,  like  truth 
itself,  beine  a  matter  so  dependent  on  in- 
nate gift  o?  apprehension,  so  praeterlojg;!- 
cal  and  personal ;  the  original  perception 
counting  for  almost  everything,  the  mere 
inference  for  so  little.  Yes  I  *'A  man 
may  be  in  as  just  possession  of  truth  as 
of  a  city,  and  yet  be  forced  to  surrender," 
even  in  controversies  not  necessarily 
maladroit. 

The  really  stirring  poetry  of  science  is 
not  in  vague  and  facile  divinations  about 
it,  but  in  its  larger  ascertained  truths  — 
the  order  of  infinite  space,  the  slow  meth- 
od and  vast  results  of  infinite  time.     For 
Browne,    however,  the  sense    of  poetry 
which  so  overmasters  his  scientific  pro- 
cedure, depends  chiefly  on  its  vague  possi- 
bilities ;    the  empirical  philosophy,  even 
after  Bacon,  being  still  dominated  by  a 
temper,    resultant  from  the  general   un- 
settlement  of  men's  minds  at  the  Refor- 
mation,, which    may  be  summed  up   in 
the  famous  question  of  Montaigne,  Que 
s^aisjef    The    coldblooded    method   of 
observation  and  experiment  was  creeping 
but  slowly  over  the  domain  of  science ; 
and   such  unreclaimed  portions  of  it  as 
the  phenomena  of  magnetism  had  an  im- 
mense fascination  for  men   like  Browne 
and  Digby.     Here,  in  those  parts  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  "but  yet  in  discovery," 
"the   America  and   untravelled  parts  of 
truth,*'  lay  for  them  the  true  prospect  of 
science,   like  the  new   world  itself  to  a 
geographical  discoverer  such  as  Raleigh. 
And  welcome  as  one  of  the  minute  hints 
of  that  country  far  ahead  of  them,  the 
strange  bird,  or  floating  fragment  of  un- 
familiar vegetation,  which  met  those  early 
navigators,  there  was  a  certain  fantastic 
experiment,  in    which,  as    was    alleged, 
Paracelsus  had  been  lucky.     For  Browne 
and  others  it  became  the  crucial  type  of 
the  kind  of  agency   in  nature  which,  as 
they  conceived,  it  was  the  proper  function 
of  science  to  reveal  in  larger  operation. 
**  The  subject  of  my  last  letter,*'  says  Dr. 
Henry  Power,  then  a  student,  writing  to 
Browne  in  1648,  the  last  year  of  Charles 
the  First,  **  being  so  high  and  noble  a  piece 
of  chemistry,  invites  me  once  more  to  re- 
quest an  experimental  eviction  of  it  from 
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yourself;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  chide 
my  importunity  in  this  petition,  or  be 
angry  at  my  so  frequent  knockings  at 
your  door  to  obtain  a  grant  of  so  great 
and  admirable  a  mystery.'*  What  the  en- 
thusiastic young  student  expected  from 
Browne,  so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of 
chemistry,  was  the  "  re-individualling  of 
an  incinerated  plant'*  —  a  violet,  turning 
to  freshness,  and  smelling  sweet  again  out 
of  its  ashes,  under  some  genially  fitted 
conditions  of  the  chemic  art. 

Palingenesis^  resurrection,  eflFected  by 
orderly  prescription,  -^  the  "  re-individual- 
ling  "  of  an  "incinerated  organism,'* —  is 
a  subject  which  affords  us  a  natural  transi- 
tion to  the  little  book  of  the  "  Hydriota- 
phia,**  or  "Treatise  of  Urn  burial"  — 
about  fifty  or  sixty  pages  —  which,  to- 
gether with  a  very  singular  letter  not 
printed  till  after  Browne's  death,  is  per- 
haps, after  all,  the  best  justification  of 
Browne's  literary  reputation,  as  it  were 
his  own  curiously  figured  urn  and  treas- 
ure-place of  immortal  memory. 

In  its  first  presentation  to  the  public 
this  letter  was  connected  with  Browne's 
"  Christian  Morals ;  "  but  its  proper  and 
sympathetic  collocation  would  be  rather 
with  the  "Urn-burial,"  of  which  it  is  a 
kind  of  prelude,  and  strikes  the  key-note. 
He  is  writing  in  a  very  complex  situation  ; 
to  a  friend,  upon  occasion  of  the  death  of 
a  common  friend.  The  deceased  appar- 
ently had  been  little  known  to  Browne 
himself  till  his  recent  visits,  while  the 
intimate  friend  to  whom  he  is  writing  had 
been  absent  at  the  time;  and  the  leading 
motive  of  Browne's  letter  is  the  deep 
impression  he  has  received  in  his  visits 
of  a  sort  of  physical  beauty  in  the  coming 
of  death,  with  which  he  still  surprises  and 
moves  his  reader.  There  had  been,  in 
this  case,  a  tardiness  and  reluctancy  in 
the  circumstances  of  dissolution,  which 
had  permitted  him,  in  the  character  of  a 
physician,  as  it  were,  to  assist  at  the  spir- 
itualizing of  the  bodily  frame  by  natural 
process  ;  a  wonderful  new  type  of  a  kind 
of  mortified  grace  being  evolved  by  the 
wa)i  The  spiritual  body  had  anticipated 
the  formal  moment  of  death ;  the  alert 
soul,  in  that  tardy  decay,  changing  its 
vesture  gradually,  and  as  if  piece  by  piece. 
The  infinite  future  had  invaded  this  life 
perceptibly  to  the  senses,  like  the  ocean 
felt  far  inland  up  a  tidal  river.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  is  the  attitude  of  questioning  awe 
on  the  threshold  of  another  life  displayed 
with  the  expressiveness  of  this  unique 
morsel  of  literature ;  though  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  in  another  than 
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the  literary  medium,  in  the  delicate  monu- 
mental sculpture  of  the  early  Tuscan 
School,  as  also  in  many  of  the  designs 
of  William  Blake,  often,  though  uncon- 
sciously, much  in  sympathy  with  those 
unsophisticated  Italian  workmen.  With 
him,  as  with  them  and  with  the  writer  of 
the  **  Letter  to  a  Friend  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  his  intimate  Friend," 
—  so  strangely !  the  visible  function  of 
death  is  but  to  refine,  to  detach  from 
aucrht  that  is  vulgar.  And  this  elfin  let- 
ter, really  an  impromptu  letter  to  a  friend, 
affords  the  best  possible  light  on  the 
general  temper  of  the  man  who  could  be 
moved  by  the  accidental  discovery  of 
those  old  urns  at  Walsingham — funeral 
relics  of  **  Romans  or  Britons  Romanized 
which  had  learned  Roman  customs"  — 
to  the  composition  of  that  wonderful  book 
the  "  Hydriotaphia."  He  had  drawn  up 
a  short  account  of  the  circumstance;  but 
it  was  after  ten  years'  brooding  that  he 
put  forth  the  finished  treatise,  dedicated 
to  an  eminent  collector  of  ancient  coins 
and  other  rarities,  with  congratulations 
that  he  **cao  daily  command  the  view 
of  so  many  imperial  faces,"  and  with  (by 
way  of  frontispiece)  one  of  the  urns, 
"drawn  with  a  coal  taken  out  of  it  and 
found  among  the  burnt  bones."  The  dis- 
covery had  resuscitated  for  him  a  whole 
world  of  latent  observation,  from  life,  from 
out-of-the-way  reading,  from  the  natural 
world,  and  fused  into  a  composition,  which 
with  all  its  quaintness  we  may  well  pro- 
nounce classical,  all  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  that  singular  mind.  The  de- 
sire to  "  record  these  risen  ashes  and 
not  to  let  them  be  buried  twice  among 
us,"  had  set  free,  in  his  manner  of  con- 
ceiving things,  something  not  wholly  ana- 
lyzahle,  something  that  may  be  properly 
called  genius,  which  shapes  his  use  of 
common  words  to  stronger  and  deeper 
senses,  in  a  way  unusual  in  prose  writing. 
Let  the  reader,  for  instance,  trace  his 
peculiarly  sensitive  use  of  the  epithets 
dark  and  tkin^  both  here  and  in  the  "  Let- 
ter to  a  Friend." 

Upon  what  a  grand  note  he  can  begin 
and  end  chapter  or  paragraph  —  **  When 
the  funeral  pyre  was  out,  and  the  last 
valediction  over:"  —  **  And  a  large  part 
of  the  earth  is  still  in  the  urn  unto  us." 
Dealing  with  a  most  vague  range  of  feel- 
ings, it  is  his  skill  to  associate  them  to 
very  definite  objects.  Like  the  Soul,  in 
Blake's  design,  **  exploring  the  recesses 
of  the  tomb,"  he  carries  a  light,  the  light 
of  the  poetic  faith  which  he  cannot  put 
off  him,  into  those    dark    places,   '*the 
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abode  of  worms  and  pismires,**  peerinjr 
round  with  a  boundless  curiosity  and  oo 
fear ;  noting  the  various  casuistical  con- 
siderations of  men's  last  form  of  self- 
love  ;  all  those  whims  of  humanity  as  a 
"student  of  perpetuity,"  the  roortoary 
customs  of  all  nations,  which,  from  their 
very  closeness  to  our  human  nature, 
arouse  in  most  minds  only  a  strong  feelio{ 
of  distaste.  There  is  something  congru- 
ous with  the  impassionate  piety  of  the 
man  in  his  waiting  on  accident  from  with- 
out to  take  start  for  the  work,  which,  of 
all  his  work,  is  most  truly  touched  by  the 
**  divine  spark."  Delightsome  as  its  elo- 
quence is  found  to  be,  it  is  actually  at- 
tained out  of  a  certain  difficulty  and  baltic<; 
crabbed n ess  of  expression;  the  wretched 
punctuation  of  the  piece  being  not  the 
only  cause  of  its  impressing  the  reader 
with  the  notion  that  he  is  but  dealing  with 
a  collection  of  notes  for  a  more  finished 
composition,  and  of  a  different  kind;  per- 
haps a  purely  erudite  treatise  on  its  sub- 
ject, with  detachment  of  all  personal  color 
now  adhering  to  it.  Out  of  an  atroospbere 
of  all-pervading  oddity  and  qaaintness — 
the  quaintness  of  mind  which  reflects  that 
this  disclosing  of  the  urns  of  the  ancients 
hath  **  left  unto  our  view  some  parts  which 
they  never  beheld  themselves"  —  arises 
a  work  really  ample  and  grand,  nay! 
classical,  as  I  said,  by  virtue  of  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  it  fixes  a  type  in  lit- 
erature; as,  indeed,  at  its  best,  romantic 
literature  (and  Browne  is  genuinely  ro- 
mantic) in  every  period  attains  classical 
quality,  giving  true  measure  of  the  wholly 
limited  value  of  those  well-worn  criticil 
distinctions.  And  though  the  **  Umbur- 
ial "  certainly  has  much  of  the  character 
of  a  poem,  yet  one  is  never  allowed  to 
forget  that  it  was  designed,  candidly,  as  a 
treatise  on  one  department  of  ancicDt 
** culture;"  as  much  so  as  Guicbard's 
curious  old  French  book  oo  "  Divers  Man- 
ners of  Burial ; "  and  was  the  fruit  of 
much  labor,  in  the  way  especially  of  in- 
dustrious selection  from  remote  and  difi* 
cult  writers;  there  being  then  feworoo 
handbooks,  or  anything  like  our  modem 
short  cuts  to  varied  knowledge.  Quite 
unaffectedly  a  curious  learning  saturates 
with  a  kind  of  grey  and  aged  color,  most 
apt  and  congruous  with  the  subject  nat- 
ter, all  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  him. 
His  great  store  of  reading,  so  freely  d'.<- 
played,  he  uses  almost  as  poetically  ^ 
Milton;  like  him,  profiting  often  by  tbe 
mere  sonorous  effect  of  some  heroic  or 
ancient  name,  which  he  can  adapt  to  thai 
same  sort  of  learned  sweetness  of  cadescc 
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with  which  so  many  of  his  si  ogle  seateoces 
are  made  to  fall  upoo  the  ear. 

Pope  Gregory,  that  great  religious  poet, 
requested  by  certain  eminent  persons  to 
send  them  some  of  those  relics  he  sought 
for  so  devoutly  in  all  the  lurking-places  of 
old  Rome,  took  up,  it  is  said,  a  portion  of 
common  earth,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
messengers;  and,  on  their  expressing 
surprise  at  such  a  gift,  pressed  the  earth 
to<yether  in  his  hand,  whereupon  the  sacred 
blood  of  the  martyrs  was  beheld  flowing 
out  between  the  fingers.  The  veneration 
of  relics  became  a  part  of  Christian  (as 
some  may  think  it  a  part  of  natural)  reli- 
gion. All  over  Rome  we  may  count  how 
much  devotion  in  fine  art  we  owe  to  it ; 
and,  through  all  ugliness  or  superstition, 
the  intention  of  it  still  speaks  to  serious 
minds.  The  poor  dead  bones,  ghastly  and 
forbidding,  —  we  know  what  Shakespeare 
would  have  felt  about  them  —  "Beat  not 
the  bones  of  the  buried :  when  he  breathed, 
he  was  a  man  ! "  And  it  is  with  something 
of  a  similar  feeling  that  Browne  is  full  on 
the  common  and  general  ground  of  hu* 
roaoity;  an  awe  stricken  sympathy  with 
those  whose  bones  **  lie  at  the  mercies  of 
the  living,"  strong  enough  to  unite  all  his 
various  chords  of  feeling  into  a  single 
strain  of  impressive  and  genuine  poetry. 
His  real  interest  is  in  what  may  be  called 
the  curiosities  of  our  common  humanity. 
As  another  might  be  moved  at  the  sight 
of  Alexander's  bones,  or  Cecilia's,  or  Saint 
Edmund's,  so  he  is  full  of  a  fine  poetical 
excitement  at  such  lowly  relics  as  the  earth 
hides  almost  everywhere  beneath  our  feet. 
But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  take  our  leave  amid 
these  grievous  images  of  so  happy  a  writer 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  so  great  a  lover 
of  the  open  air,  under  which  much  of  his 
life  was  passed.  His  work,  late  one  night, 
draws  to  a  natural  close :  '*  To  keep  our 
eyes  open  longer,"  he  bethinks  himself 
suddenly,  "  were  but  to  act  our  Antipodes. 
The  huntsmen  are  up  in  America  !  " 

What  a  fund  of  open-air  cheerfulness, 
there,  in  turning  to  sleep  1  Still,  even  in 
dealing  with  a  writer  in  whom  mere  style 
counts  for  so  much  as  with  Browne,  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  his  matter;  and  it  is 
with  religion  he  is  really  occupied  from 
first  to  last,  hardly  less  than  Richard 
Hooker.  And  his  religion,  too,  after  all, 
was  a  religion  of  cheerfulness ;  he  has  no 
great  consciousness  of  evil  in  things,  and 
is  no  fighter.  His  religion,  if  one  may 
say  so,  was  all  profit  to  him;  among  other 
ways,  in  securing  an  absolute  staidness 
and  placidity  of  temper,  for  the  intellectual 
work  which  was  the  proper  business  of 


his  life.  His  contributions  to  **  evidence," 
in  the  "Religio  Medici,'*  for  instance, 
hardly  tell,  because  he  writes  out  of  view 
of  a  really  philosophical  criticism.  What 
does  tell  in  him,  in  this  direction,  is  the 
witness  he  brings  to  men's  instinct  of  sur- 
vival—  the  "intimations  of  immortality," 
as  Wordsworth  terms  them,  which  were 
natural  with  him  in  surprising  force.  As 
was  said  of  Jean  Paul,  his  special  subject 
was  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  with  an 
assurance  as  personal,  as  fresh  and  origi- 
nal, as  it  was,  on  the  one  hand,  in  those 
old,  half-civilized  people  who  had  depos- 
ited the  urns;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
cynical  French  poet  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, who  did  not  think,  but  knew,  that 
Ais  soul  was  imperishable.  He  lived  in 
an  age  in  which  that  philosophy  made  a 
great  stride  which  ends  with  Hume ;  and 
his  lesson,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
taking  away  a  "  lesson  "  from  so  ethical  a 
writer,  is  the  force  of  men's  temperaments 
in  the  management  of  opinion,  their  own 
or  that  of  others ;  that  it  is  not  merely  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  bare  intellectual  power 
which  cause  men  to  approach  in  different 
degrees  to  this  or  that  intellectual  pro- 
gramme. Could  he  have  foreseen  the 
mature  result  of  that  mechanical  analysis 
which  Bacon  had  applied  to  nature,  and 
Hobbes  to  the  mind  of  man,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  would  have  sur- 
rendered bis  own  chosen  hypothesis  con- 
cerning them.  He  represents,  in  an  age 
the  intellectual  powers  of  which  tend 
strongly  to  agnosticism,  the  mind  to  which 
the  supernatural  view  of  things  is  still 
credible.  The  non-mechanical  theory  of 
nature  has  had  its  grave  adherents  since; 
to  the  non-mechanical  theory  of  man  — 
that  he  is  in  contact  with  a  moral  order 
on  a  different  plane  from  the  mechanical 
order  —  thousands,  of  the  most  various 
types  and  degrees  of  intellectual  power, 
always  adhere;  a  fact  worth  the  consider- 
ation of  all  ingenuous  thinkers,  if  (as  is 
certainly  the  case  with  color,  music,  num- 
ber, for  instance)  there  may  be  whole 
regions  of  fact,  the  recognition  of  which 
belongs  to  one  and  not  to  another,  which 
people  may  possess  in  various  degrees; 
for  the  knowledge  of  which,  therefore,  one 
person  is  dependent  upon  another;  and 
in  relation  to  which  the  appropriate  means 
of  cognition  must  lie  among  the  elements 
of  what  we  call  individual  temperament, 
so  that  what  looks  like  a  prejudgment 
may  be  really  a  legitimate  apprehension. 
"  Men  are  what  they  are,"  and  are  not 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  formal  conclusions 
from    their  formally    limited    premises. 
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Browoe  passes  bis  whole  life  in  observa- 
tion and  inquiry;  he  is  a  genuine  investi- 
gator, with  every  opportunity;  the  mind 
of  the  age  all  around  him  seems  passively 
yielding  to  an  almost  foregone  intellectual 
result,  to  a  philosophy  of  disillusion.  But 
be  thinks  it  a  prejudice ;  and  not  from  any 
want  of  intellectual  power  certainly,  but 
from  some  inward  consideration,  some 
after-thought,  from  the  antecedent  gravi- 
tation of  his  own  general  character  —  or, 
will  you  say?  from  that  unprecipitated 
infusion  of  fallacy  in  him  —  he  fails  to 
draw,  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  conclusion  ready  to  hand. 
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From  All  llie  Year  Round. 
CLAUDIA. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  gray  wintry  day  was  drawing  early 
to  its  sullen  close,  and  the  thick,  low-lying 
cloud  of  heavy  smoke  seemed  to  drop  a 
dingy  veil  between  the  great,  ugly,  dirty 
city,  with  its  yellow  lights,  and  the  free 
space  of  heaven,  where  the  clear  blue 
points  of  the  celestial  lamps  shone  cold 
and  bright  above  the  open  face  of  the. 
country.  It  was  a  very  prosaic  and  hid- 
eous world  which  Louis  Dumaresq  left 
behind  him  in  the  Bloomsbury  street  as 
.  he  opened  the  door  of  the  great  dingy 
house  with  his  latchkey,  and  made  his 
way  slowly  up  the  broad  staircase  to 
the  second  story,  where  bis  rooms  were. 
Mr.  Dumaresq  was  no  longer  young. 
Fifty  years  of  care  and  struggle,  many  a 
privation,  and  many  a  trouble,  had  turned 
his  hair  white,  and  his  face  was  lined, 
thin,  and  sallow,  though  his  large  dark 
eyes  had  kept  some  of  the  fire  and  some 
of  the  dreaminess  of  youth  in  spite  of  the 
sunken  spaces  round  them,  and  the  fine 
crows'  feet  in  the  corners.  No  one  in 
London  led  a  more  commonplace,  toil- 
some, and  monotonous  existence  to  out- 
ward seeming  than  he  did.  For  twenty- 
five  years  he  had  worked  at  a  desk  in 
an  office,  rising  from  clerk  to  secretary, 
earning  a  small  weekly  stipend,  punctually 
paid  and  fairly  gained  by  hard  and  con- 
scientious work  and  uncomplaining  regu- 
larity of  attendance.  Year  after  year  the 
silent,  reserved,  courteous  man  had  taken 
bis  seat  in  the  office,  as  little  known  and 
caring  as  little  to  give  or  take  confidence 
as  if  he  were  a  mere  writing  automaton, 
wound  up  to  go  from  ten  till  five  from 


Monday  morning  till  Saturday  nigbt 
The  heads  of  the  office,  the  fellow-clerb 
amongst  whom  he  sat,  and  with  whom  he 
exchanged  the  necessary  greetings  aod 
remarks  which  civility  and  business  de- 
manded, knew  absolutely  nothing  of  bin 
except  that  he  lived  in Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  was  an  intelligent,  exact,  aod 
conscientious  worker. 

But  he  had  his  other  world,  like  the 
rest;  his  romance,  his  relaxations,  bis 
passions  and  desires,  though  roost  of 
these  had  failed  and  died,  and  the  dull 
level  of  a  thorny  path  left  few  glimpses  of 
brightness  as  he  trod  it  with  patience  to 
the  appointed  end.  There  had  beeo  a 
time  when  his  heart  had  leapt  as  his  hand 
closed  on  the  latch  which  would  open  aod 
give  him  his  vision  of  home,  when  home 
meant  a  smiling,  dark-eyed  wife  eager  to 
welcome  him,  when  the  chatter  of  the 
curly-beaded  boy  on  the  hearth  with  bis 
toys  had  music  in  it  for  the  man  who  was 
tired  of  the  weary  routine  of  the  long  dull 
day,  and  when  Louis  Dumaresq  envied  oo 
one  bis  palace  in  that  room  where  his 
household  gods  were.  The  dark,  kind 
eyes  had  been  many  a  year  put  away  ioto 
silence;  he  could  hardly  make  bis  ear 
exactly  repeat  the  tones  of  the  sweet  Ital- 
ian voice,  whose  broken  English  bad  beeo 
so  delicious  to  him.  Gemma  bad  beeo 
too  dear  for  his  possessing  long.  She 
left  him  two  legacies:  the  one  was  the 
curly-beaded  boy,  a  troublesome  posses- 
sion enough,  which  be  often  felt  bad 
brought  him  as  much  pain  as  pleasure; 
the  other  a  picture  that  bung  above  tbe 
mantelpiece,  and  which  always  greeted 
his  eyes  as  he  entered  tbe  room  with  i 
serene  smile  of  welcome,  a  little  piece  of 
sunshine,  a  bit  of  ideal  beauty  in  the  dto^y 
surroundings  of  tbe  prosaic  London  life, 
delicious  to  the  beauty-loving,  imagioative 
nature  which  it  was  tbe  business  of  tbe 
rest  of  the  day  to  repress.  It  was  a  little 
Claude,  the  one  valuable  possession  poor 
Gemma  had  brought  into  her  bttsbauid's 
home,  an  heirloom  from  an  artistic  family. 

When  Louis  Dumaresq  was  ooe^od- 
twenty,  the  son  of  a  rich  banker,  brought 
up  to  enjoy  life  and  gratify  every  whim, 
he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  go  to  Rome  for 
six  months  and  study  art.  It  was  merely 
a  whim,  he  had  no  intention  of  becomioj; 
an  artist,  he  had  no  oecessitv  to  be  that 
or  anything  else;  but  be  bad  a  consider- 
able turn  for  a  dilettante,  and  might  have 
done  a  good  deal  if  be  bad  been  poor,  and 
if  the  world  were  less  overstocked  with 
talent.  He  painted  in  the  studio  of  aa 
I  Italian  artist,  who  was  as  poor  as  an  artist 
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cao  be  except  for  two  priceless  treasures. 
The  oae  was  the  Claude,  the  other  his 
daughter  Genama,  who  was  the  prettiest 
model  aoy  father  could  have,  and  who, 
coosequently,  appeared  in  every  one  of 
Signor  Riccardi's  pictures  under  one  name 
or  another,  and  who  was  just  eighteen, 
aad  at  her  prettiest,  when  young  Duma- 
resq  painted  at  her  father's  studio.  Of 
course  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
with  him.  The  father  encouraged  it  with 
a  sort  of  innocent  craftiness,  the  young 
£Dglishroan  being  rich  and  Gemma  hav- 
ing no  portion  and  nothing  but  blank 
poverty  to  look  to  —  no  portion,  that  is  to 
say,  but  the  Claude,  which  was  promised 
to  her.  Louis  Dumaresq  came  back  next 
year,  and  the  two  were  betrothed.  They 
were  married  when  he  was  twenty<three, 
aad  be  took  her  home  in  triumph  to  intro- 
duce her  to  his  father,  a  sleek,  prosperous 
baoker,  who  was  apparently  as  safe  a  man 
as  the  city  of  London  knew.  They  be- 
gan life  as  gaily  as  possible,  with  visions 
of  unlimited  bliss  before  them.  The 
Claude  was  sent  over  to  Gemma  when 
her  father  died,  the  year  after  her  mar- 
riage, when  the  brown-eyed  baby,  who 
was  so  exactly  like  her,  was  born. 

Then  came  the  storm  of  troubles  which 
after  that  beat  on  the  poor  young  things, 
and  destroyed  all  the  fair  prospects  before 
them.  Mr.  Dumaresq,  the  banker,  ab- 
sconded, and  the  bank  collapsed  with  a 
fall  that  brought  ruin  on  hundreds  of 
homes,  and,  amongst  others,  on  his  son's. 
From  living  in  careless  ease  and  luxury 
they  bad  to  come  to  a  couple  of  rooms, 
and  he  was  thankful  for  hard  work  and  a 
meagre  clerk's  salary*  They  were  not 
miserable.  Gemma  was  a  bright-natured 
girl,  and  used  to  the  economies  and  plans 
of  poverty.  Dumaresq  got  on  by  slow 
degrees,  and  was  respected  and  trusted. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  changed  the 
two  rooms  for  the  floor  in  the  great  old 
Bloomsbury  hou^e,  which  in  its  palmy 
days  had  been  a  fashionable  gentleman's, 
and  still  had  its  relics  of  dingy  grandeur 
io  carved  mantlepieces,  broad,  solid  stair- 
case, and  wrought-iron  railings;  and  the 
Claude  decorated  the  wall  above  the  fire- 
place, and  made  its  own  little  centre  of 
peaceful  sunshine  and  beauty,  which  was 
a  joy  and  rest  to  the  clerk  when  he  came 
io  out  of  the  roar  and  the  mud  of  the 
streets,  keeping  alive  the  lamp  of  artistic 
beauty  which  at  one  time  had  seemed 
to  him  the  loadstar  of  his  destiny.  He 
might  have  made  a  small  fortune  out  of 
the  exquisite  picture,  which  was  declared 
to  be  an  al^olutely  perfect  specimen  of 
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the  master ;  but  he  could  almost  as  well 
have  parted  with  the  boy,  whom  he  used 
to  hold  up  to  see  the  sparkling  waters  and 
the    sunny    sky  before  he  could   speak 
plain,  but  not  before  he  could   scribble 
with  a  slate  pencil  with  a  certain  aim  in 
his  scribblings  unusual  at  such  a  period 
of  life.     Gemma's  boy  was  a  born  artist, 
he  had  inherited  it  from  both  sides,  and 
she  was  proud  to  declare  that  he  would 
be  just  like  her  father  some  day.     Duma- 
resq shook  his  head  a  little  doubtfully  at 
her  prophecies,  and   would  declare  that 
Clement  would  never  do  anythin ;  in  life 
till   he  learnt    perseverance.     The    hard 
taskmaster,  poverty,  had  taught  it  to  him, 
and  his  strong  wilfwas  now  past  even  the 
power  of  misfortune  to  defeat.     Clement 
adored  his  mother,  and  she  stood  between 
him  and  his  father  when  there  was  any- 
thing wrong,  as   there   often   was.     She 
was  so  sunny  and  hopeful  that  she  could 
never  see  much  harm  in  his  constant  bits 
of  naughtiness ;  and  he  was  always  affec- 
tionate, and  as  easy  to  melt  into  passion- 
ate repentance  as  to  rouse  into  rages  or 
fits  of  childish  mischief.    She  was  a  deter- 
mined optimist  —  a  bit  of  Italian  blue  sky 
and  sunshine,  like  her  picture.     Her  hus- 
band had  an  odd  association  of  ideas  with 
the  two.    She  brightened  the  dull  places 
of  his  life  with  her  blithe  hopefulness,  as 
the   landscape  —  which   seemed  to    have 
been  dipped  in  southern  warmth  and  sun- 
light—  lit  up  the    dingy  room   and   the 
foggy  atmosphere,  and  collected  in  itself 
a  point   of    beauty    and    radiance.     She 
rested  his  soul  as  the  Claude  rested  his 
eyes,  tired  of  the  ugly  monotony  of  the 
long  business  day.    But  the  inanimate  had 
a    durability   which  the  animate   lacked. 
London  could  not  dim   Gemma's   merry 
heart,  but  it  could  steal  her  strength  and 
health  ;  and,  while  she  declared  every  day 
that  she  was  better  and  going  to  be  quite 
well  soon  —  unconsciously  deceiving  him 
and   herself  —  death  was    too  strong  for 
her,  and  there  came  a  black  nightmare  of 
a  day  which  remained  for  the  rest  of  Louis 
Dumaresq's  life  a  shuddering  memory  of 
unendurable  pain  —  a  day  on  which  Gem- 
ma's large,  bright,  feverish  eyes  closed  on 
her  little  world  of  love,  and  over  which 
where  there  had  been  joy,  and  warmth,  and 
hope,  despair  brooded. 

He  went  on  to  all  appearance  much  the 
same ;  the  office  did  not  see  any  great 
difference,  for  none  counted  his  gray  hairs 
or  noticed  the  lines  that  had  come  on  his 
sallow  forehead ;  he  went  and  came  as 
when  Gemma  had  welcomed  him  ;  he  had 
to  satisfy  his  hungry  soul  as  well  as  he 
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could  with  what  she  had  left  him  —  the 
boy,  and  the  picture  that  always  reminded 
him  of  her  and  the  sun  of  his  Italian  days. 
He  sent  Clement  to  school.  The  boy  was 
lovable,  with  a  hundred  faults,  and  had 
sparks  in  him  of  a  real  but  wayward  gen- 
ius—  a  very  uneasy  and  doubtful  pos- 
session which  often  means  worse  than 
failure.  He  painted  and  designed  **  won- 
derfully ''  for  twelve  years  old,  as  every- 
body said,  only  he  never  had  the  patience 
to  make  a  correct  copy  of  anything.  He 
played  by  ear,  and  sang  like  a  seraph. 
His  father  gave  him,  the  first  time  he  had 
anything  like  a  good  report  at  school,  a 
little  violin,  on  which  he  soon  learnt  to 
play  with  extraordinary  facility,  and  to 
compose  little  wild,  quaint  melodies  of 
his  own.  He  was  very  handsome,  and 
when  he  was*' good,**  which  was  a  rare 
occurrence,  his  father  delighted  in  him. 
On  such  evenings,  sitting  in  his  old  easy- 
chair,  smoking,  with  the  boy  opposite  him, 
by  turns  chattering  and  making  strange 
wandering  music  out  of  his  little  violin, 
something  like  contentment  came  over 
the  tired,  despondent,  reserved  soul  of 
Louis  Dumaresq;  his  severe  looks  re- 
laxed, and  a  trace  of  the  old  smile  which 
he  had  given  his  wife  returned  as  he 
looked  at  and  listened  to  the  eager,  clever, 
dark-eyed  boy.  He  had  not  much  faith 
in  the  lastingness  of  the  peace  and  repose 
he  felt.  A  deep  distrust  of  the  future  and 
a  certain  suspiciousness  of  nature,  which 
haunted  even  his  love  for  the  boy,  was 
always  underlving  the  smoothness  of  the 
surface ;  but  for  the  moment  he  was  half 
consoled,  and  his  heart  rested  for  a  space 
from  its  eternal  disquiet. 

Such  an  evening  he  remembered  always 
in  after  years  as  standing  out  bright  from 
a  sombre  background  of  disappointment 
and  weary  monotony  of  days.  He  came 
home  rather  early,  and  found  Clement  in 
one  of  his  bright,  affectionate  moods, 
which  came  and  went  like  sunshine  on  an 
April  day.  He  greeted  his  father  with  a 
boyish  hug;  he  had  much  to  tell  of  bis 
day  at  school,  and  chattered  all  dinner- 
time —  they  had  a  frugal  dinner  together 
late  —  with  bursts  of  laughter  in  between 
his  sentences  which  were  infectious,  and 
made  Dumaresq*s  thin,  worn  face  light 
up  into  something  of  the  gaiety  of  vouth. 
In  the  evening  Clement  announced  him- 
self in  a  "playing  fit"  —  sometimes  he 
could  not  produce  a  note,  and  would  not 
touch  his  violin ;  sometimes  he  had  a 
craze  for  art,  and  would  not  lay  down  his 
pencil. 

To-night,  as  he  perched  on  a  high  stool 
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opposite  his  father,  with  his  legs  tacked 
under  him  and  his  violin  on  his  shoulder, 
he  glanced  with  his  great  bright  dark  ejei 
first  up  at  the  landscape  overhead,  tbeo 
at  his  father,  with  his  bow  poised  in  bis 
hand  ready  to  begin. 

'*  You  are  awfully  fond  of  that  pictare, 
dad,"  he  said,  still  gazing  at  it. 

**Yes,  if  you  put  it  so,*'  Dumaresq  ao- 
swered,  smiling,  as  he  watched  the  rather 
elfin-looking  figure  through  the  smoke  of 
his  pipe;  **it  is  more  than  a  pictare  to 
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me. 

'*  Yes,  I  know.  I  remember  when  yoo 
used  to  hold  me  up,  and  tell  me  stones 
about  it  and  about  Italy.  I  shall  go  to 
Italy  some  day  and  paint.  It  is  more 
than  a  picture  to  me  too;  it  has  told  ne 
something.  Listen,  dad,  1*11  show  yoQ 
what  it  has  told  me.** 

And  dashing  the  bow  across  the  strings 
Clement  struck  into  an  air;  bis  father 
listened  with  more  than  his  ears,  the 
strange,  fresh,  sweet  little  melody  went  to 
his  heart.    The  boy  broke  ofiE  suddenly. 

"  That's  the  picture,  father,  doesn't  it 
make  you  see  it  ?  The  sun  on  the  river, 
and  the  pine-trees,  and  the  girls  danciof; 
—  it  all  dances  together,  the  water  and 
the  sunshine  and  the  girls." 

"  Play  it  again,  boy,"  the  father  said 
briefly. 

He  could  not  have  praised,  or  expressed 
any  of  the  painful  pleasure  which  was 
swelling  in  his  heart;  it  was  impossible 
for  him  —  a  habit  of  chill  reserve  and 
repression  had  grown  upon  him  like  ice 
over  a  lake.  Years  of  grinding  work, 
of  loss  and  failure,  had  made  him  what 
he  was,  the  worst  companion  for  the  ar- 
dent, impulsive,  hot-headed  boy  that 
Gemma  had  left  behind  her.  Yet  Louis 
Dumares(^  loved  him,  and  would  have 
died  for  his  good  any  moment. 

Clement  played  it  again. 

''Do  you  like  it?"  he  asked  impa- 
tiently,  when  the  last  note  ceased  to  vi- 
brate and  bis  father  still  said  nothing. 

'*  It  is  pretty;  how  did  it  come  to  yoo, 
Clem  ?  " 

"  Before  you  came  in.  I  was  drawing. 
Look  here,  see  what  I  did." 

He  suddenly  produced  a  sepia  sketch 
and  put  it  on  bis  father's  knee.  It  was  ao 
enlarged  copy  of  the  only  likeness  Du- 
maresq had  of  his  wife;  a  very  poor 
photograph,  taken  In  those  days  before 
photography  was  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
There  was  incorrectness  of  drawing,  but 
Clement  bad  made  a  spirited  likeness  of 
the  pretty  Italian  bead,  with  its  soft  thick 
ness  of  dark  cloudy  hair  staodiog  ro«od 
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the  thin,  oval  face  ;  the  g^reat,  deep  eyes ; 
and  the  sweet,  balf-opeo,  smiling,  pathetic 
mouth. 

His  father  drew  a  long  breath  ;  he  sat 
and  gazed  at  it,  and  his  heart  beat  so  fast 
that  he  could  not  speak. 

The  boy  went  on  :  "I  was  trying  to 
make  it  like  to  give  yoa,  and  thinking 
about  her,  and  then  I  looked  up  suddenly, 
and  I  remembered  your  saying  once  that 
she  and  the  picture  made  a  sunshine  in 
the  room  when  there  was  none  outside, 
and,  as  I  looked  at  it,  somehow  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  tune.  I  stared  and  stared  till 
I  believed  I  saw  it  all  move,  and  the 
raaa  there  in  the  corner  play  on  the  guitar, 
and  the  girls  begin  to  dance  and  sing, 
then  I  took  up  the  violin  and  it  came.  I 
played  it  over  and  over  again.  Do  you 
like  the  drawing,  dad  ?  " 

He  was  always  eager  for  praise  and  ap- 
proval, but,  if  his  father  could  have  spoken 
out  his  thoughts,  they  would  have  sur- 
prised Clement  by  what  would  have 
seemed  an  extravagance  and  flattery.  As 
it  was,  the  boy  thought  his  father  under* 
valued  him.  Instead  of  putting  into  words 
what  was  in  his  mind,  which  was  that  this 
child  of  theirs  was  a  genius,  and  that,  at 
that  moment,  his  father  loved  him  pas- 
sionately, he  only  said,  and  it  was  with  an 
effort  that  he  made  even  this  sound  at  all 
warm:  *'Yes,  Clem;  yes,  I  like  it  very 
much,  and  the  tune  too.  You  are  a  good 
tx>y ;  it  has  pleased  me." 

It  was  but  meagre,  but  he  had  seldom 
said  so  much  ;  and  the  eager  boy  was  sat- 
isfied, for  he  was  not  used  to  praise,  nor 
ofteo  felt  he  deserved  it. 

la  the  long  silent  night  Dumaresq  lay 
aod  thought  over  the  curious  dainty  little 
melody,  till  he  knew  every  note  by  heart. 

"He  is  a  genius-* a  genius,"  he  re- 
peated with  a  warmth  that  made  him  feel 
almost  happy,  **and  he  has  a  power  of 
loving  too.  How  Gemma  would  have 
delighted  in  it ! '' 

CHAPTER  II. 

Alas!  as  Clement  grew  older,  there 
were  fewer  of  such  minutes  to  lighten  the 
gloomy  days.  He  was  not  rightly  roan- 
aged,  but  he  was  perhaps  impossible  to 
manage,  with  his  erratic  genius;  his  facil- 
ity for  temptation  ;  his  sensuous,  impa- 
tient, thoughtless  nature,  swift  to  love  and 
to  hate,  swayed  here  and  there  by  every 
gust  of  impulse.  He  did  no  goocf  either 
at  the  day  or  boarding  school  to  which  he 
went,  he  fascinated  half  the  boys,  and 
fought  with  the  rest,  and  all  the  masters, 
while  confessing  him  capable  of  almost 
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anything,  united  in  declaring  him  hope- 
less. When  he  was  fifteen  his  father 
yielded  to  his  passionate  wish  to  be  trained 
for  an  artist,  and  took  him  finally  from 
school,  but  he  had  not  much  hope  of  his 
keeping  even  in  this  mind,  though,  as  his 
master  allowed,  few  boys  began  with  so 
decided  a  talent  —  one  amounting  almost 
to  genius.  Dumaresq  was  steadily  patient 
with  him,  but  it  was  a  hopeless  kind  of 
patience,  and  Clement  felt  that  there  was 
no  faith  in  him  behind  it.  He  fancied 
there  was  no  a£Eection  either.  Here  he 
was  wrong,  his  father  loved  him,  and 
would  love  him  doggedly  through  every- 
thing, for  he  had  no  changing  in  him.  He 
led  exactly  the  same  life,  going  every  day 
to  his  office,  doing  his  secretary  work  with 
precision,  faithfulness,  and  skill ;  always 
unapproachably  polite  and  even  kindly  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  men  he  met,  but 
as  absolutely  a  stranger  to  them  all  as  if 
he  had  met  them  yesterday;  returning  at 
his  usual  hour  to  dinner,  to  an  evening 
spent  in  his  easy-chair  with  his  books,  his 
pipe,  his  silent,  musing  contemplation  of 
the  Claude  which  he  loved,  as  he  had 
always  loved  it,  if  Clement  were  out  —  as 
he  very  often  was,  for  as  he  grew  up  he 
made  friends,  and  loved  society  and  gaiety 
as  his  father  hated  it  —  if  he  were  at 
home,  Dumaresq,  who  was  logical  and 
just,  and  keenly  felt  the  depressing  atmo- 
sphere of  the  home  which  he  could  not 
alter,  tried  hard  to  make  it  more  interest- 
ing for  the  lad,  who  was  shooting  up  fast 
into  a  thin,  handsome,  delicate-looking 
young  fellow,  with  a  look  of  his  mother  in 
his  Italian  eyes.  He  persuaded  him  to 
play,  when  he  was  in  the  mood,  or  he  in- 
terested himself  in  his  drawings;  he  tried 
not  to  be  severe  and  repressive  when  he 
talked  about  his  amusements  —  sympa- 
thizing he  could  not  be,  they  were  so  un- 
like. Clement  was  dull  at  home,  he  stayed 
chiefly  from  a  compassionate  sense  of  his 
father's  loneliness,  and  from  a  certain 
love  which  was  the  lingering  relic  of  child- 
hood; but  sometimes,  when  one  of  his 
melancholy  and  musing  fits  came  upon 
biro,  he  found  the  quiet  room  resting  and 
a  refreshment  after  the  thousand,  sensa- 
tions and  emotions  which  he  crowded' into 
the  days.  He  did  not  believe  that  his 
father  loved  him,  the  father  had. the  same 
profound  disbelief  in  his  son's  affections- 
—  neither  could  come  any  nearer.  They 
wanted  the  uniting  touch  of  Gemma's. 
sanguine  faith  in  both. 

As  Clement  grew  up,  and  as  manly 
tastes  and  habits  drove  out  the  boyish 
fancies,  a  suddeo  change  came  io  the  re- 
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lationship  between  them.  Louis  Duma- 
resq,  when  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  had 
been  saved  from  all  gross  sins  and  temp- 
tations, not  only  by  a  fastidious  taste  and 
pure  nature,  but  also  by  falling  in  love 
with  an  innocent,  confiding  girl.  He  had 
gradually  forgotten  even  the  flavor  of 
temptation,  and  had  hardened  into  disgust 
and  contempt  for  the  vices  of  society. 
He  tried  to  be  just,  but  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  comprehend  the  leaning  to 
**  pleasant  sin ;  *'  he  had  a  woman's  cold* 
ness  and  purity  in  these  things.  Clement 
had  the  southern  temperament,  the  pas- 
sionate weakness  which  is  sometimes 
stronger  than  strength.  He  had  the  cor- 
responding virtues  which  often  balance 
such  natures,  he  was  as  compassionate 
and  tender  with  suffering,  with  little  chil- 
dren, and  with  frail  women,  as  his  father 
seemed  hard  and  cold.  Every  one  of  this 
sort  who  came  across  him  adored  him ; 
every  toddling  baby  wanted  him  to  take  it 
in  his  arms;  if  any  of  his  friends  were  ill 
or  in  trouble  he  spent  himself  on  them. 
He  had  his  mother's  soft  heart,  none  of 
his  father's  stern  strength  and  upright- 
ness ;  added  to  this  be  had  the  fatal  tem- 
perament of  genius.  What  could  the 
poor  boy  do  but  go  wrong?  It  would 
have  been  almost  a  miracle  if  he  bad  kept 
straight. 

Louis  Dumaresq  distrusted  him,  it  was 
his  habit  to  do  so;  but  he  had  no  proofs 
to  bring  against  him  tiU  he  was  more  than 
twenty-one.  He  had  his  studio  now, 
which  he  shared  with  two  friends,  and 
was  less  at  home  than  ever.  His  father 
spent  scarcely  any  of  his  now  not  incon- 
siderable salary  OD  himself;  it  nearly  all 
went  to  make  a  painter  o(  Clement.  The 
young  fellow  still  had  lessons,  or  rather 
painted  under  his  old  master,  an  artist  of 
some  genius  and  a  great  deal  of  skill,  a 
roan  of  the  world,  shrewd,  kindly,  and 
practical.  One  evening  this  gentleman 
called  to  see  Mr.  Dumaresq.  Clement's 
father  felt  that  there  was  a  storm  in  the 
air.  His  anxious  mind  forecast  calamity, 
he  only  waited  for  what  he  was  sure  was 
coming.  After  preliminaries  of  attempted 
small  talk,  Mr.  Kennedy  cleared  his  throat 
and  looked  uncomfortable.  Mr.  Duma- 
resq glanced  across  at  him  calmly,  with 
an  air  of  philosophical  stoicism  which 
helped  on  the  necessary  communication. 

"You  have  something  to  say  about 
Clement,  I  fancy?" 

**  Yes.  1  thought  I  ought,  as  vou  are 
obliged  to  be  so  much  away,  and  are  of 
course  often  quite  unaware  of  his  doings. 
1  take  a  great  interest  in  him,  as  you  know. 
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He  is  the  cleverest  pupil  I  ever  had,  ooe 
who  ought  to  do  something  in  life ;  bat  1 
am  afraid  he  is  going  a  bit  wrong.*' 

**  Yes,"  Dumaresq  said  coolly,  as  if  be 
were  discussing  a  stranger ;  '*  and  in  what 
direction?  You  will  oblige  me  deeply  by 
being  explicit,  Mr.  Kennedy." 

"  Well,  he  is  neglecting  his  work.  He 
has  half  a  score  of  pictures  anfinisbed, 
and  hardly  works  half-a-dozeo  hours  a 
week.  I  am  afraid  he  has  taken  up  with 
a  loose  set.  I  fear  he  takes  more  stiixiti- 
lant  than  he  can  stand,  and  vou  roust  be 
aware  that  neither  his  excitable  brain  nor 
his  health  can  do  with  that ;  in  the  even- 
ings I  have  reason  to  believe  he  ofteo 
plays  in  a  rather  objectionable  concert- 
hall,  and  I  fancy  —  1  am  not  sure,  but  I 
have  my  fears  —  there  is  some  entangle- 
ment with  a  girl  who  sings  there.  I  am 
very  sorry,  very  much  concerned,  aboot 
all  this.  He  has  such  proodise,  and  I  am 
fond  of  the  lad  " 

*'  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you  for 
your  kindness  and  confidence,"  the  other 
said  in  the  same  level  voice.  **  I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  much  influence,  but  what  I  cao 
do  I  will.  I  was  fearing  there  was  some- 
thing wrong." 

"You  won't  be  too  severe  on  him," 
urged  the  good*natured,  easy-going  paint- 
er, unconsciously  taking  the  tone  of  a 
father  appealing  to  a  judge.  "There  is 
so  much  good  feeling  about  bira,  and  no 
one  can  help  liking  him.** 

<*That  is  just  the  worst  of  tt.  Feeling 
without  principle  is  only  another  snare. 
1  will  do  my  best,  and  I  thank  you.** 

As  he  stood  up  to  go,  Mr.  Kennedy 
looked  long  at  the  Claude.  "Yon  are 
lucky  to  have  such  a  gem,"  he  said  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  knowledge.  "  It  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  specimen  I  have 
seen  of  htm.  H  ever  you  are  hard  op, 
and  want  to  sell,  let  me  know.  Lord  En- 
derby  would  give  anything  almost  for  it." 

"  I  shall  never  part  with  it.  When  I 
go  it  may  be  for  sale,"  Mr.  Dumaresq  ao* 
swered  briefly. 

"  No,  Gemma,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
stood  before  the  hearth  alone,  "  I  shall 
keep  your  legacy  as  long  as  I  live ;  it  najr 
be  the  only  thing  left  me  of  my  old  life 
with  you  some  day.  Your  oiber  legacy 
will  give  me  many  a  heartache  yet." 

He  went  out  that  very  evening  in  some 
hope  of  finding  Clement  at  the  studio 
where  he  slept  occasionally,  as  he  had  not 
come  home.  He  was  not  there,  however; 
there  was  nothing  but  confusion  and  »'• 
lence  in  the  great  untidy  room  covered 
with  a  litter  of  artistic   properties,  uo* 
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cleaoed  palettes,  unfinished  sketches,  to- 
bacco-pipes, and  the  lay  fiorure  standin^r 
in  an  outrageous  attitude,  with  a  soft  felt 
hat  cocked  rakishly  over  one  of  her  eyes. 
The  violin  case  was  gone.  This  was  a 
significant  fact  after  what  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  said.  Mr.  Dumaresq  hesitated  a  few 
minutes  over  his  next  step,  and  decided 
suddenly  upon  it.  He  went  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's house,  and  sent  up  a  note  asking 
for  the  name  of  the  concert-ball  he  had 
mentioned.  On  receiving  it  he  took  a 
hansom  at  once,  and  went  there.  He  had 
never  entered  such  a  place  in  his  life ;  but 
out  of  the  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  bright 
gas  and  general  rowdiness  he  took  away 
some  distinct  impressions.  One,  the  first 
that  forced  itself  upon  him,  was  the  in- 
dividuality of  one  of  the  singers  ;  he  felt, 
be  knew  not  why,  that  this  was  the  girl  of 
whom  Mr.  Kennedy  had  spoken.  She 
was  small,  plump,  and  pretty,  with  a  cloudy 
frizz  of  golden  hair  round  an  almost  child- 
ish, not  at  all  bad,  face.  She  was  not  in 
any  way  immodest  or  objectionable;  she 
looked,  on  the  contrary,  fresh  to  it  all  and 
half  frightened.  She  had  a  sweet,  clear 
voice  like  a  lark's,  worthy  of  something 
better  than  the  silly  comic  song ;  which 
was  not,  however,  worse  than  silly.  She 
seemed  now  and  then  to  glance  off  the 
stage ;  there  was  an  air  of  consciousness 
about  her  as  if  some  one  were  watching 
her.  Dumaresq  knew  who  it  was  when 
Cleaient  came  from  that  direction,  looking 
flushed,  excited,  handsome,  with  his  vio- 
lin. His  father  groaned  inwardly,  and  let 
his  head  fall  on  his  breast.  Gemma*s  boy 
here,  and  like  this !  He  played  an  odd, 
wild,  eerie  sort  of  tune,  getting  faster  and 
faster  till  it  finished  in  a  kind  of  skirl. 
He  was  applauded,  but  not  half  as  much 
as  the  pretty  girl,  whom  the  people  round 
about  called  Tillie. 

Mr.  Dumaresq  wrote  on  a  bit  of  paper 
the  following  words  :  — 

**  I  have  heard  you  play  here  to-night, 
and  have  seen  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  must  ask 
you  to  come  to-morrow  evening  if  I  do  not 
see  you  before  then.  —  L.  D." 

Folding  this  note,  and  directing  it,  he 
made  his  way  out,  and  leaving  the  note 
with  the  doorkeeper  to  give  to  his  son,  he 
went  home.  He  did  not  put  any  of  his 
sensations  into  shape  ;  he  took  up  this 
new  trouble  with  stern  patience,  as  be  had 
accepted  his  others,  half  proud  of  his 
power  of  self-control.  He  expected  noth- 
ing but  misery  in  life,  he  told  himself,  and 
nothing  now  could  take  him  by  surprise; 
but  he  meant  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
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boy,  for  his  mother's  sake.  He  more 
than  half  despised  him,  but  there  was, 
after  all,  a  tenderer  thought  at  the  bottom. 
He  tried  to  foster  this  by  looking  at  the 
sepia  sketch,  which  Clement  had  made 
years  ago  to  please  him,  that  evening 
when  he  played  the  little  air  which  he  had 
christened  the  **  Claude,*'  after  the  pic- 
ture. ••  There  is  good  in  him,  there's 
good  in  him,"  the  father  repeated  as  he 
held  the  sketch  before  his  eyes.  **  If  his 
mother  had  lived  it  might  have  come  to 
more.  I  never  could  get  any  hold  upon 
him.  That  is  part  of  the  curse  that  has 
been  upon  me  since  she  went." 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  following  evening,  after  a  solitary 
and  barely  tasted  dinner,  Louis  Dumaresq 
sat  stern,  silent,  and  immovable,  awaiting, 
with  that  resolute  patience  with  which  he 
steeled  his  spirit,  the  visit  he  had  de- 
manded from  his  son.  The  room  was  but 
dimly  lighted;  his  face  was  in  deep 
shadow  by  the  picture  above  his  head, 
over  the  sunshine  of  which  a  sudden 
eclipse  seemed  to  have  fallen.  Nine,  ten, 
eleven  o'clock  came.  Dumaresq  had  told 
himself  it  was  no  use;  Clement  meant  to 
keep  away;  but  just  as  he  was  putting 
his  watch  back  in  his  pocket  he  heard  the 
door-bell,  and  then  a  minute  afterwards  a 
stumbling  step  up  the  stairs,  a  rattle  at 
the  handle,  and  the  young  man  came  in. 
He  was  highly  flushed,  his  eyes  had  a 
strange  glitter;  be  seemed  to  bring  in 
with  him  an  odor  of  cigars  and  wine.  A 
keen  shiver  of  repulsion  and  disgust,  a 
pain  like  a  knife  ran  through  his  father's 
heart  as  he  looked  at  him  steadily  with  a 
pale,  cold  face,  as  utterly  dissimilar  to  the 
other  as  it  is  possible  for  father's  and 
son's  to  be.  His  voice  sounded  clear, 
cutting,  and  steady  as  be  said,  — 

"  Sit  down,  Clement,  I  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  to  you." 

"Thanks,  I'd  rather  stand,"  the  other 
said  with  a  reckless  laugh,  leaning  his 
elbow  on  the  mantelpiece  and  looking  at 
Dumaresq  with  a  defiant,  sneering  face. 
It  was  champagne  that  inspired  the  reck- 
lessness and  the  sneer.  An  hour  or  two 
hence  despondency  and  self-hatred  might 
take  their  place. 

**  I  can't  stay  long ;  they  are  waiting  for 
me.  We've  got  a  supper  party  on ;  but  I 
thought  I'd  better  come  round  and  see 
what  you  wanted." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  the  other 
said  with  a  curious  little  smile.  The  tol- 
erance, the  kindness  he  had  been  trying 
to  force  upon  himself  had  vanished  in  the 
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long,  dreary  waiting.  He  felt  now  almost 
an  abhorrence  of  the  dissipated  lad.  "  And 
from  whom  have  you  come  to  honor  roe 
so  far  ? »' 

"  From  the  concert  hall  in  —  Street," 
the  other  retorted  fiercely.  **  Where  you 
followed  me,  I  suppose,  last  night." 

•*  Do  you  go  there  then,  every  evening? 
And  what  is  your  attraction  in  such  an 
utterly  mean,  vulgar,  and  inconceivably 
stupid  place  of  amusement?" 

'*  Every  one  is  not  like  you.  I  don*t 
suppose  you  were  ever  young  and  fond  of 
pleasure." 

**  Is  that  pleasure  ?  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
it  did  not  strike  me  in  that  light !  So  you 
go  only  for  the  pleasure  you  find  there  — 
the  refined  songs,  the  costumes,  and  gen- 
eral tomfoolery.  I  should  hardly  have 
thought  it  could  be  so  fascinating  even  to 
twenty-two  years*  humanity.  Certainly,  if 
that  is  enjoyment,  I  never  should  have 
found  it  —  not  even  when  I  was  young. 
So  there  is  no  special  attraction  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence;  the  two 
stared  at  each  other.  On  the  one  side 
with  looks  of  cold,  averse  displeasure,  on 
the  other  with  fierce  but  half-frightened 
glances.  Clement  broke  suddenly  on  the 
stillness  in  a  hoarse  voice,  from  which 
all  the  music  seemed  departed.  "Yes  — 
there  is  —  I'm  not  going  to  beat  about  the 
bush,  for  1  believe  you  know.  There's  a 
girl  there  I'm  in  love  with  —  I  can't  get 
on  without  her." 

**A  young  person  with  frizzled  hair, 
who  sings  idiotic  nonsense  ?  "  his  father 
said  in  a  low,  iced  tone,  stroking  his  thin, 
hollow  cheek  with  a  hand  that  trembled. 

"Don't  provoke  me,"  the  young  man 
burst  out  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  fury. 
"I'm  half  mad  to-night — I  can't  stand 
much." 

"  More  than  half  drunk,"  his  father  re- 
turned with  contempt.  "  Let's  make  an 
end  of  this.  You  are  going  to  the  bad, 
or  gone;  you  are  throwing  away  time, 
money,  talent,  opportunity;  you  are  going 
the  path  that  ends  in  perdition.  I  can't 
stop  you ;  1  can't  help  it.  I've  done  what 
I  could  for  you  —  everything.  I  have 
kept  myself  straight  that  you  might  have 
every  chance.  I've  borne  and  forborne. 
What  is  it  you  want  now  ?  What  delirium 
of  folly  has  got  hold  of  you  ? " 

"  I  want  money ;  I  must  have  money," 
the  boy  cried  fiercely,  the  wine  firing  his 
brain ;  the  coldness  and  scorn  in  his  fa- 
ther's looks  and  voice  helping  it  to  mad- 
den him,  and  make  his  moods  into  a  fury 
almost  insane.  "  Every  one  says  you 
have  heaps  of  it,  and  I  must  have  it." 


"  I  have  kept  myself  on  the  verge  of 
poverty  that  you  should  have  enough," 
the  other  returned  bitterly.  "  I  cannot 
give  what  I  have  not;  and  if  I  could  I 
would  not  —  to  dissipate  on  sots  and  loose 
women  I " 

Clement  started  forward  with  an  oath; 
he  held  up  his  cane  almost  as  if  he  would 
strike  his  father,  who  looked  at  him  coolly, 
without  a  muscle  quivering  in  his  fine 
white  face. 

"  You  cannot  threaten  it  oat  of  me,"  be 
said  in  a  voice  unlike  his  own. 

Clement  let  his  arm  fall  a  moment,  and 
turned  half  away.  As  he  did  so  his  glance 
caught  on  the  Claude  over  the  mantel- 
piece; he  pointed  at  it  with  bis  stick. 

"  You  ask  where  you  can  get  money," 
he  said  sneeringly.  "  If  you  cared  to  save 
me  at  the  expense  of  your  hobby,  there 
are  thousands,  they  say,  locked  up  in  that 
picture." 

"  You  think  I  would  sell  my  Claude  for 
you  and  your  fancy  for  a  low  girl  ?  " 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  lips, 
when,  in  a  moment,  a  thing  was  done  that 
left  its  mark  on  both  their  lives  forever. 

Clement  himself  did  not  realize  what 
the  madness  of  the  drunken  impulse  of 
the  instant  had  done  till  he  saw  that  the 
picture — his  mother's  heirloom — was 
forever  ruined,  thrust  through  and  through 
with  a  madman's  frenzy  of  destruction. 

He  stood  still  as  a  statue,  staring  at  bis 
work,  white  and  cold,  and  sobered  with 
a  ghastly  shock  of  shame.  As  for  his 
father,  he  sat  motionless,  not  speaking, 
looking  silently  at  the  destruction  of  the 
comfort  and  hope  of  his  life;  not  the  de- 
struction of  the  picture,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  something  a  thousand  times  dearer 
and  more  sacred.  The  boy  Gemma  had 
left  him  —  this  too  was  a  ruin,  like  the 
stabbed  canvas.  The  thrust  seemed  to 
him  to  have  gone  through  his  heart  as 
well.  Strangely  enough,  though,  all  the 
contempt,  all  the  disgust,  were  gone;  only 
a  vast  pity  and  an  unavailing  ache  of  for- 
giveness remained ;  but  he  could  not 
speak,  his  tongue,  which  had  lighted  read- 
ily enough  on  reproach,  was  still  and 
dumb.  Before  he  could  move  or  say  a 
word,  the  room  was  empty ;  Clement  had 
turned,  as  if  he  felt  the  lash  of  the  Furies, 
and  was  gone.  His  father  started  after 
him,  called  in  vain.  One  door  after  an- 
other slammed,  and  Dumaresq  was  alone, 
standing  stricken  under  the  ruined  picture 
—  the  type  of  the  disaster  and  dismay 
which  had  come  upon  him  in  a  moment. 

"All  that  she  left  me,  all  that  she  left 
me  ! "  be  groaned  out,  stretching  bis  arms 
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above  his  head  with  a  piteous  appeal  to 
the  darkness  and  silence.  "  Was  it  for 
this  I  was  born  ?  O  Gemma,  my  Gemma, 
why  did  you  leave  us  to  such  a  life  as 
this  ?  '• 


From  The  Edinburxh  Review. 
MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  MARY  II.* 

Bishop  Burnet,  the  faithful  friend 
and  trusted  counsellor  of  Queen  Mary, 
has  recorded  his  conviction  that  "if  ever 
the  sacred  remains  of  her  pen  are  suffered 
to  come  abroad,  then  the  world  will  see 
with  what  a  searching  understanding  she 
penetrated  into  things."  He  wrote  with 
knowledge  as  well  as  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  personal  devotion,  but  his  prediction 
has  been  fulfilled  rather  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conceived  than  in  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  expressed.  The  written 
remains  of  the  good  queen  published  since 
her  death  are  of  a  nature  to  increase  the 
admiration  felt  for  her  by  her  contem- 
poraries, but  because  of  the  moral 
rather  than  of  the  intellectual  qualities 
which  they  disclose.  Three  years  ago, 
when  an  account  was  given  in  this  jour- 
nal t  of  recent  publications  throwing  new 
light  on  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688  and  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
particular  attention  was  directed  to  a  very 
interesting  series  of  documents  almost 
entirely  from  Queen  Mary*s  hand.  This 
collection,  published  at  the  Hague  in  1880 
by  Countess  Bentinck,  comprised  a  frag- 
ment of  memoirs  by  the  Princess  of 
Orange  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1688,  together  with  a  series  of 
meditations  by  the  queen  dating  from 
1690  and  1691,  and  a  short  succession  of 
letters  written  by  her  at  various  limes  in 
the  six  years  of  her  reign.  Since  the 
appearance  of  that  notice,  though  Dr. 
On  no  Klopp's  '*  History  of  the  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Stuart"  has  continued  to  drag 
Its  slow  length  along,  and  has  now  arrived 
at  its  eleventh  volume,  and  though,  both 
in  this  and  in  a  few  other  works,  note- 
worthy gleanings  have  been  made  from 
the  Austrian  and  other  archives,  little  of 
moment  has  been  added  to  the  memoir 
literature  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  Quite  suddenly,  however,  the 
archives  at  Hanover  have  within  the  last 

*  Mtmcirs  «/  Mary^  Quitn  of  England  ( 1 689-1693), 
togfthiT  with  her  Ltttert*  and  tkoig  0/ Kings  7am«$ 
11.  and  William  UI,  ta  tkt  EUctrets  Sophia  0/  Han^ 
over  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Dobbnbr.  Leipzig  and 
I^ndon:   1886. 
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few  months  yielded  up  a  treasure  of  a 
biographical  value  surpassing  even  that 
of  Countess  Bentinck's  collection.  The 
newly  discovered  memoirs  of  Queen  Mary 
for  the  first  time  place  her  character  in 
unmistakably  clear  relief,  and  prove  it  to 
be  one  which,  though  it  has  suffered  from 
excessive  praise  almost  as  much  as  from 
hasty  blame,  deserves  to  be  called  truly 
feminine,  and  in  some  respects,  we  do 
not  scruple  to  say,  heroic. 

There  seems  to  us  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  autobiographi- 
cal document  now  published  by  Dr.  Doeb- 
ner  in  company  with  an  interesting  series 
of  original  letters,  chiefly  from  Queen 
Mary  to  the  duchess,  afterwards  electress, 
Sophia.  The  manuscript  purports  to  be  a 
"continuation  of  the  necessary  reflections 
on  my  life"  in  a  series  of  annual  chapters 
or  sections  covering  the  period  from  the 
beginning  of  1689  ^^  ^^^  close  of  1693. 
It  therefore  carries  on  the  queen's  sum- 
mary narrative  from  the  point  at  which 
its  earliest  portion  came  to  an  end  in 
the  fragment  printed  by  Countess  Ben- 
tinck. Mary  appears  to  have  formed  the 
habit  of  writing  down  from  time  to  time, 
independently  of  her  brief  autobiographi- 
cal memoirs,  such  reflections  upon  her 
experiences  and  conduct  as  occurred  to 
her  in  the  hours  which  she  dedicated  to 
religious  or  devotional  exercise.  Of  these 
meditations  a  few  specimens  were,  as  we 
have  said,  preserved  among  the  Bentinck 
papers,  but  from  a  passage  in  the  me- 
moirs now  before  us  it  appears  that  in 
1691,  at  a  time  of  great  anxiety  and  dis- 
couragement, she  burnt  the  bulk  of  them, 
fearing  they  might  fall  into  hands  she 
did  not  like.  This  passage  all  but  com- 
pletely tallies  with  the  queen's  statement 
in  one  of  the  fragments  published  by 
Countess  Bentinck,  according  to  which 
the  queen  was  so  frightened  by  rumors, 
that,  though  much  regretting  to  separate 
herself  from  manuscripts  which  had  often 
been  of  great  utility  to  her,  she  burnt  all 
her  meditations.  '*The  journals,"  she 
however  there  continues,  **  1  put  in  a  bag 
and  tyed  by  my  side,  resolving,  if  anything 
happened,  to  have  them  ready  to  burn." 
With  regard,  then,  to  the  journals  or  me- 
moirs, her  custom  seems  to  have  been  to 
make  her  entries  as  occasion  offered,  and 
at  the  close  of  each  year. to  put  these 
materials  into  a  connected  shape.  This 
explains  the  conciseness  of  the  autobio- 
graphical annals  which  have  now  come 
to  light,  and  of  which  the  longest  section, 
that  for  the  year  1689,  occupies  not  more 
than  seventeen  small  pages  of  print,    it 
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also  explains  the  absence,  which  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  of  any  memoranda  con- 
cerning the  year  1694,  before  the  actual 
close  of  which  the  queen  died. 

Although  the  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  memoirs  is  purely  internal, 
it  will  not,  we  think,  be  disputed  by  any 
one  who  has  compared  them  with  Count- 
ess Bentinck's  fragments,  with  the  indis- 
putably genuine  letters  of  the  queen 
printed  in  both  collections,  and  with  her 
letters  previously  published  by  Dalrym- 
pie.  Not  only  is  the  tone  of  the  longer  as 
well  as  the  shorter  piece  of  autobiography, 
both  of  which  were  manifestly  composed 
for  no  eye  but  that  of  the  authoress,  per- 
fectly simple  and  unaffected,  but  the  two 
repeatedly  illustrate  each  other,  and  are 
in  their  turn  alike  illustrated  by  the 
queen*s  letters,  in  points  of  detail  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  Con- 
cerning the  external  history  of  the  me- 
moirs now  printed  by  Dr.  Doebner,  all 
that  is  known  is  that  the  manuscript 
formed  part  of  the  papers  belonging  to  the 
so-called  Hanoverian  Chancery,  which 
was  removed  from  London  to  Hanover  at 
the  time  of  the  termination  of  the  personal 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Hanover 
in  1838.*  These  memoirs,  like  the  frag* 
ments  previously  published  by  Countess 
Bentinck,  are  certainly  not  in  the  queen's 
own  handwriting.  At  first  sight,  more  espe- 
cially as  no  memoirs  of  Queen  Mary  exist, 
either  among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  or  at  the  Hague,  a  difficulty 
might  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  portion  printed  in  1880  is  in  French, 
while  that  now  published  is  in  English. 
Now,  Countess  Bentinck's  MS.  is  headed 
"Papiersde  la  Reine  Marie,  copies  des 
originaux  Merits  desa  main  propre,"  which 
seems  to  exclude  the  notion  of  its  being  a 
traflslation.  Curiously  enough,  two  let- 
ters in  French  from  King  James  II.  in- 
cluded in  the  countess's  collection  are 
entirely  translations,  probably  from  the 
English  autographs  now  printed  by  Dr. 
Doebner ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  acci- 
dent. The  recently  discovered  memoirs 
have  no  similar  superscription,  but  appear 
to  be  a  copy  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  made,  if  Dr. 
Doebner's  printing  be  exact,  without  very 
great  care.     He    is    himself  inclined  to 

*  We  may  take  thb  opportunity  of  expressing  a  hope 
that  at  some  not  distant  day  the  public  may  benefit  by 
a  sjrstematic  examination  oi  the  archives  of  this  office 
—  sometimes  called  the  German  Chancery  —  to  which 
the  electoral  (afterwards  royal)  councillors  at  Hanover 
regularly  forwarded  their  reports,  and  over  which  not  a 
few  remarkable  statesmen,  beginning  with  BernstorfF 
and  Bothmar,  presided. 


solve  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that 
Mary  wrote  in  French  while  in  Holland, 
and  in  English  after  her  return  to  her  na- 
tive country.  In  this  conjecture  there  is 
nothing  improbable.  Bishop  Burnet  ia 
his  **  Memorial "  describes  her  as  having 
been  almost  equally  familiar  with  three 
languages  —  of  course,  English,  French, 
and  Dutch.  After  her  return  to  England 
she  may,  however,  have  naturally  pre- 
ferred to  write  in  English.  In  one  of  her 
letters  to  the  duchess  Sophia,  dated  1693, 
we  find  her  for  the  first  time  writing  in 
her  native  tongue  to  her  correspoodeot, 
whom  she  informs  that  in  this  language 
she  writes  least  ill,  and  a  few  months  later, 
in  another  letter  to  Hanover,  she  remarks 
on  her  '*  ill  French,"  which  she  declares 
she  writes  **  every  day  worse  and  worse." 
For  the  rest,  though  Lord  Macaulay  illus- 
trated the  defects  of  feminine  composition 
in  Mary's  day  by  an  example  taken  from 
the  queen  herself,  neither  is  the  style  of 
these  memoirs  more  than  ordinarily  inac- 
curate, nor  the  spelling  abnormally  bad.* 
Queen  Mary  —  still,  of  course,  free 
from  the  burden  of  regal  dignity  —  had 
ended  the  year  1688,  as  she  writes  at  the 
opening  of  these  memoirs,  in  "good  tem- 
per of  mind.*'  In  other  words,  she  bad 
religiously  resigned  herself  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  imposed  upon  her, 
as  she  devoutly  believed,  by  a  higher 
power.  Without  being  elated  overmuch 
by  the  successful  issue  of  her  husband*s 
expedition  to  England,  or  feeling  such 
sadness  as  would,  in  her  opinion,  have 
become  **the  daughter  of  a  distressed 
king,"  she  restrained  even  her  natural 
grief  at  the  thought  of  leaving  Holland, 
and  resolved  entirely  to  sacrifice  her  ova 
will  to  what  she  regarded  as  the  »)U  of 
heaven.  Yet  it  was  a  hard  eSort  for  her 
to  prepare  for  quitting  a  country,  where, 
so  she  writes  with  inofiEensive  self-con* 
sciousness,  she  had  enjoyed  the  esteem 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  had  led  a  life  both 
suitable  to  her  humor,  and,  as  she  thought, 
not  unacceptable  to  her  God.  This  ex- 
ordium as  it  were  strikes  the  keynote  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  of  these  me- 
moirs are  written,  it  is  a  spirit  of  deep 
and  convinced  piety,  urged  io  the  direc- 
tion of  rigid  principles  of  conduct  by  the 


*  In  the  event  of  a  second  edition  of  these 
the  more  or  less  patent  verbal  blunders  in  the  text  mifht 
with  advantage  be  corrected,  as  there  is  nothitis  s-acrtd 
in  the  carelessness  of  a  copyisL  We  do  not  refer  10 
such  misspellings  as  Leister  for  Leimtter  and  St.  Ei' 
detu  for  St.  Helens,  for  which  the  queen  mat  berseif 
be  responsible,  but  to  errors  such  as  ntver  for  reer  ^{v 
11),  having  for  Uaving  (p.  la),  beaXias  he  '^(P;  ^*\ 
Ptoplet  lot  peo^  (p.  47)^  the  Ust  a  very  comical  sttp. 
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relif^ioas  views  and  habits  of  life  which 
she  had  acquired  io  her  adopted  country, 
and  by  the  pietistic  current  which  affected 
so  much  of  the  Protestantism  of  her  age. 
Of  late,  as  she  observes,  she  had  remained 
in  strict  retirement,  and  had  *'  led  the  life 
of  a  nun,'*  with  public  prayers  four  times 
a  day.  She  speaks  with  great  satisfaction 
of  having,  during  her  residence  in  the 
Netherlands,  overcome  the  love  of  danc- 
ing, which  had  formerly  been  one  of  her 
**  prettiest  pleasures  in  the  world,'*  so  that 
she  had  feared  it  might  be  a  sin  in  her  to 
love  it  too  well.  Soon  afterwards,  when 
she  bad  ascended  the  English  throne,  one 
of  the  first  reforms  essayed  by  her  to- 
wards *'  making  devotion  looked  on  as  it 
ought  *'  was  the  abolition  of  the  practice 
of  *' singing  the  prayers  in  the  Chapel" 
Royal  at  Whitehall.  To  accomplish  this 
change,  and  to  introduce  afternoon  ser- 
mons in  the  same  place  of  worship,  proved 
to  be  within  her  power;  but  she  could  not 
induce  her  subjects  to  "  mind  the  Sunday 
more."  It  is  well  known  that,  though 
brought  up  under  the  same  ecclesiastical 
teaching  as  her  sister  Anne,  who  **  laughed 
at  afternoon  sermons,*'  she  had  no  incli- 
nation whatever  towards  the  doctrines  or 
practices  of  the  High  Church  party.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  early  training  of 
Bishop  Compton  had  implanted  in  her, 
and  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  confirmed,  an  abhorrence  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  which  nerved  her  for 
the  choice  which  she  was  called  upon  to 
make  in  the  critical  season  of  her  life. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  **the  good  of  the 
public  "  to  which  she  was,  according  to 
her  own  phrase,  willing  to  sacrifice  both 
her  personal  inclinations  and  the  misgiv- 
ings of  filial  affection,  signified  to  her  the 
cause  of  the  Protestant  faith.  With  these 
views  and  sentiments  her  language  on 
religious  subjects,  of  which  we  do  not 
propose  here  to  quote  any  specimens,  is 
in  complete  accordance.  She  was  a  dili- 
gent reader  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1690  read 
through  **in  Lent  and  one  week  more" 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  besides 
several  select  chapters  of  the  Old.  In 
every  striking  incident  or  experience  of 
her  life,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private 
nature,  she  perceived  a  judgment,  a  pun- 
ishment, or  a  warning;  whether  it  were 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Limerick,  or 
the  death  of  her  friend  Lady  Dorset,  or 
the  convulsion  fits  of  the  infant  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  or  even  the  fall  of  new  build- 
ings at  Kensington.  It  is  clear  that  the 
language  appropriate  to  such  conceptions 
had  become  natural  to  her,  though  her 


modesty  inclined  her  mainly  to  reserve  it 
for  her  communings  with  herself;  thus 
she  asks  pardon  from  a  correspondent  for 
**  preaching;  but  tho'  it  may  look  like  it, 
'tis  only  telling  you  my  thoughts."  And 
in  truth  her  religious  feeling  had  depths 
which  removed  it  far  out  of  the  region  of 
sectarianism  and  partisanship,  and  finds 
expression  in  meditations  and  prayers,  at 
times  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  serenest 
piety.  If  ever  a  timid  mind  —  "I  am,"  she 
writes,  **  naturally  extream  fearfull "  —  has 
in  the  carrying  out  of  high  resolves  been 
sustained  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  it  was 
hers.  If  ever  a  generous  and  affectionate 
heart  has,  in  sole  reliance  on  help  from 
above,  taught  itself  the  lesson  of  resigna- 
tion, it  was  that  of  this  sorely  tried  lady. 
She  was  successively  deprived  of  the  aid 
of  nearly  every  affection  which  might  have 
responded  to  her  own.  Her  husband 
never  requited  her  devotion  with  an  un- 
divided attachment,  nor  was  it  till  after 
her  death  that  his  love  for  her  revealed 
itself  in  a  passionate  outburst.  Her  child- 
lessness was  one  of  the  great  griefs  of  her 
life,  though  towards  its  close  her  regrets 
appear  to  have  calmed  down.  /*  I  am  a 
very  ill  judge  of  this  sort  of  afection," 
she  writes  in  June,  1693,  to  the  duchess 
Sophia,  who  was  then  bidding  adieu  to 
two  of  her  sons  on  their  way  to  the  wars, 
'*and  can  no  more  comprehend  it  than 
that  love  of  a  brothere,  which  I  never 
had."  From  her  sister,  as  we  shall  see, 
she  was  gradually  estranged  by  no  fault 
of  her  own,  but  by  Anne's  obstinacy  in 
following  the  counsels  of  the  ambitious 
intriguers  to  whom  she  had  surrendered 
her  will.  Of  her  father's  blessing  she  no 
doubt  in  a  sense  deprived  herself.  But 
these  memoirs  should  remove  the  last 
suspicion  that  she  adopted  her  husband's 
as  against  her  father's  cause  with  a  light 
heart,  or  with  anything  but  a  painful 
though  irresistible  sense  of  a  public  rather 
than  a  private  duty.  The  struggle  through 
which  she  passed  when  summoned  to  En- 
gland by  her  husband  to  "come  into  her 
father's  place  "  repeated  itself  in  a  differ- 
ent fashion  when  King  William  took  his 
departure  for  Ireland.  She  was  haunted 
by  the  "cruel  thought"  that  her  husband 
and  her  father  would  fight  in  person 
against  each  other;  "and,  if  either  should 
have  perished  in  the  action,  how  terrible 
it  must  have  been  to  roe !  "  So  again,  in 
1692,  when  the  expedition  was  threaten- 
ing from  La  Hogue,  "the  fear  that  my 
father  might  fall  by  our  arms,  or  either  of 
them  fall  where  'tother  was  present,  was 
to  me  the  dreadfullest  prospect  in   the 
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world."  No  doubt  later  in  the  same  year, 
as  will  be  seen,  her  affection  for  her 
father  at  last  received  a  shock  from  which 
it  never  seems  to  have  recovered.  But 
of  its  warmth  before  this  time  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and  it  is  touch- 
ing to  find  Mary,  in  December,  1690, 
thanking  the  duchess  Sophia  for  appreciat- 
ing her  sorrow  over  her  father's  calami- 
ties. Nothing  but  a  high  sense  of  duty 
could  have  enabled  the  queen  to  bear  up 
against  so  much  solitary  suffering.  How 
incessant  were  the  trials  she  was  fated  to 
undergo,  and  how  among  them  not  the 
least  was  the  knowledge  that  her  conduct 
was  constantly  misinterpreted,  a  brief  re- 
capitulation of  the  contents  of  the  memoirs 
before  us  may  contribute  to  show. 

The  departure  of  the  Princess  of  Orange 
from  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1689  was  delayed,  as  that  of  the  prince  in 
the  previous  October  had  been  rendered 
futile,  by  contrary  winds.  For  the  first 
ten  days  of  January  she  was  occupied  in 
entertaining  at  the  Hague  and  at  *Mhe 
house  in  the  wood  '*  hard  by  an  interesting 
pair  of  guests,  with  whose  ways  of  life 
and  thought,  however,  she  had  little  in 
common.  The  new  elector  Frederic  III. 
of  Brandenburg  (afterwards  King  Fred- 
erick I.  of  Prussia),  on  whose  co-operation, 
as  that  of  the  only  German  prince  actually 
prepared  for  war,  so  much  depended  for 
William  of  Orange,  had  greatly  perturbed 
him  and  the  States-General  by  announcing 
his  intention  to  leave  the  Dutch  frontier 
for  his  Baltic  provinces,  whither  he  was 
now  on  his  way.*  William's  remon- 
strances (which  proved  in  some  measure 
successful)  were  accordingly  strengthened 
by  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  given  at 
the  Hague  to  the  elector  and  his  consort, 
and  the  Princess  of  Orange  had  to  do 
double  duty  io  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band. 

I  toock  so  much  care  to  be  civil  to  the 
elector  and  divert  the  electress,  that  I  gave  my 
self  no  time  for  any  thing  else.  The  circum- 
stances of  time  were  such  we  could  have  no 
publick  entertainments  but  onely  treating  them 
at  my  severall  houses,  which  I  did  and  played 
at  cards  out  of  complaisance  so  late  at  night, 
that  it  was  ever  neer  two  before  I  got  to  bed  ; 
yet  I  bless  my  God  I  did  not  neglect  prayers 
in  the  morning,  but  went  both  to  the  French 
and  English  once  in  my  own  house,  but  I 
considerd  to  much  the  public  and  my  private 
interest  and  toock  so  much  care  of  my  guests, 
that  I  neglected  going  to  church  in  the  after- 

•  See  William's  letter  to  Frederick,  cited  in  Droy- 
sen's  "Geachicbte  der  preuss.  Politik,"  iv.  i.  40,  moU  ; 
and  ib.f  p.  50,  natt,  as  to  the  reception  at  the  Hague. 


noon  when  they  were  there.  .  .  .  The  loth  of 
January  the  elector  and  electrice  went  away ; 
I  left  them  at  the  house  in  the  wood,  where  I 
had  given  them  a  breackfast.  The  electrice  i 
found  not  only  to  have  a  good  face  but  also  to 
be  very  agreeable,  and  I  believe  she  does  not 
want  wit,  but  she  has  been  educated  with  so 
much  neglect  of  Religion,  that  I  fear  she  has 
very  little ;  the  elector  is  a  strange  man  to  look 
on,  but  they  say  he  has  many  good  qualities, 
which  I  could  not  judge  of  in  so  short  a  time. 
As  soon  as  they  were  gone  I  bless  my  God  I 
returnd  to  my  old  solitary  way  of  living,  and 
found  my  self  very  sensibly  touched  with  a 
sense  of  my  neglect  during  their  stay. 

The  celebrated  couple,  whom  the  princess 
had  thus,  as  in  duty  bound,  made  welcome 
to  the  charms  and  comforts  of  the  Hague, 
would  probably  have  had  scant  pity  to 
spare  for  her  regrets  over  wasted  boars. 
In  the  character  of  the  elector  Frederick 
III.  vanity  was  the  moving  principle,  per- 
haps because  nature  had  been  niggardly 
to  his  person.    Even  before  bis  quite  re- 
cent accession  to  the  electoral  dignity,  be 
had  given   proofs  of  his  ruling  passion, 
though  nothing  could  as  yet  be  known  of 
his  '* grand  design"  of  securing  a  royal 
crown,  which    his  pertinacity  ultimately 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  io  his  own  way. 
We  may  readily  believe  that  he  remained 
a  "problematic"  character  to  his  kindly 
hostess,  for  he  was  a  potentate  whose 
vices  were  in  part  the  pretences  of  osten- 
tation ;  while,  notwithstanding  many  gen- 
erous impulses,  he  was  unable  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  an  enduring  virtuous  affec- 
tion.    He  behaved  ignobly,  though  it  was 
not  without  provocation,  to  his  father,  the 
great  elector ;  and  if  Lord  Strafford  (then 
Lord  Raby)  is  to  be  trusted,*  he  mourned 
the    premature    death   of    his   charming 
queen  Sophia  Charlotte  with  an  extraor- 
dinary profusion  of  black  cloth  and  crape, 
but  with  very  little  real  grief.     She,  too, 
though  one  of  the  most  attractive  prin- 
cesses of  her  day,  could  hardly  be  very 
sympathetic  to  her  kinswoman  the  Prio- 
cess  of  Orange.     Indeed,  a  suggestive 
contrast  might  be  drawn  between  the  ten- 
dencies of  thought  and  sentiment  repre- 
sented by  Mary  and  those  of  which  Sophia 
Charlotte,  like  her  mother  the  electress 
Sophia,  and  like  their  connection  by  mar- 
riage Caroline  of  Anspach,  was  a  brilliant 
type.     But  though  all  these   princesses 
affected  the  conversation  of  wits  and  phil- 
osophers, and  encouraged  a  freedom  of 
tone  which   roust  have  shocked  Mary^s 
scrupulous  and  decorous  natare,  they  bad, 
all  of  them,  warm  hearts,  and  loyally  clung 

*  See  Wentworth  Pi^n,  pp.  14,  ij. 
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to  whatever  frieDdsbips  they  formed.  In 
the  case  of  the  eiectress  Sophia  this  is 
illustrated  by  the  correspoodence  printed 
by  Dr.  Doebner;  and  as  to  Sophia  Char* 
lotte,  though  her  witty  tODj^ue  may  occa- 
sionally have  given  pain,  yet  the  chdislains 
of  Liitzenburg  was  beloved  as  well  as  ad* 
mired  for  the  beneficent  activity  of  her 
life ;  she  was  a  faithful  and,  an  occasional 
slip  in  etiquette  apart,  a  most  valuable 
helpmate  to  her  exacting  consort,  and  she 
died  not  unworthily  of  the  reasonable  reli* 
^ion  she  had  professed  and  of  the  great 
thinker  (Leibnitz)  who,  as  she  said  on  her 
death-bed,  had  still  left  her  some  riddles 
to  solve.* 

On  the  departure  of  these  guests  the 
princess  had  to  await  her  husband's  sum- 
moos  to  England  in  what  seemed  to  her 
utter  isolation.  Even  Dykvelt,  invalua- 
ble both  for  his  knowledge  of  English 
a£Fairs  and  for  his  fidelity  to  the  house  of 
Orange,  had  been  sent  to  England  by  the 
States-General.  She  had  do  fears  for 
herself,  but  many  for  her  husband,  whom 
she  had  been  told  an  apothecary  in  France 
meant  to  poison.  Of  this  design,  which 
seems  to  be  distinct  from  the  conspiracy 
against  the  prince's  life  discovered  in 
May,  1688,  and  noticed  in  the  journal  for 
that  year,  we  cannot  recall  any  mention 
elsewhere.  She  took  comfort  when  she 
"chanced  to  look^f  on  the  ninety-first 
Psalm,  which  has  cheered  many  an  anx> 
ious  heart  besides  hers.  And  soon  the 
expected  summons  came,  and  after  a  fur- 
ther delay,  caused  by  contrary  winds,  she 
set  sail  for  England,  where  she  arrived 
after  a  voyage  which  had  begun  with  "a 
sea  like  a  looking-glass,"  and  ended  with 
a  three  days'  storm  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  She  was  forced  to  land  at  Mar- 
gate (which,  by  the  way,  the  editor  of 
these  memoirs  rather  oddly  describes 
as  **ao  Island  to  the  north  of  Dover"), 
*'  or  where  they  could,"  and  reached 
Whitehall  in  safety  before  five  o'clock  00 
Tuesday,  February  ^.  She  describes 
very  naturally  the  conflict  of  feelings 
which  her  situation  called  forth  in  her, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  prince  as  well  as 
herself  at  their  first  meeting. 

The  next  day  after  I  came,  we  were  pro- 
claimed, and  the  government  put  wholy  in  the 
princes  hand.     This  pleased  me  extreamly,  but 

*  See  Varnhagen  von  Enae't  roooograph  on  Queen 
Sophia  Charlotte  of  Prussia  in  his  **  Biographische 
Denkmale,**  vol.  iv.  Ltttzenburg  was  rechristened 
Charlottenbur^  in  her  honor. 

t  Very  possibly  she  had  had  recourse  to  the  torUs 
hiblicm  so  much  in  vogue  in  this  age.  The  German 
pietists  called  this  chance  searching  of  Scripture  Ddw' 


many  would  not  believe  it,  so  that  I  was  fain 
to  force  my  self  to  mdre  mirth  then  became 
me  at  that  time,  and  was  by  many  interpreted 
as  ill  nature,  pride,  and  the  great  delight  I  had 
to  be  a  queen.  But  alas,  they  did  little  know 
me,  who  thought  me  guilty  of  that ;  I  had  been 
only  for  a  regency,  and  wi^ht  for  nothing  else ; 
I  had  never  [query^  ever?J  dreaded  being 
queen,  liking  my  condition  much  better  (and 
indeed  I  was  not  deceived) ;  but  the  good  of 
the  public  was  to  be  preferd,  and  I  protest, 
God  knows  my  heart,  that  what  I  say  is  true, 
that  I  have  had  more  trouble  to  bring  my  self 
to  bear  this  so  envyed  estate  then  I  should 
have  had  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
condition  in  the  world.  Mv  heart  is  not  made 
for  a  kingdom,  and  my  inchnation  leads  me  to 
a  retired  quiet  life,  so  that  I  have  need  of  all 
the  resignation  and  self  denial  in  the  world  to 
bear  with  such  a  condition  as  I  am  now  in. 
Indeed  the  princes  being  King  has  lessend  the 
pain,  but  not  the  trouble  of  what  I  am  like  to 
endure. 

Obviously  the  queen  here  refers  to  the 
harsh  interpretation  put  upon  her  behav- 
iour immediately  after  her  arrival  at 
Whitehall  —  a  passage  in  her  life  which 
has  been  on  the  whole  unfairly  judged. 
The  odious  picture  drawn  by  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  is  well  known,  which 
already  Lord  Dartmouth  perceived  to  be 
ridiculously  exaggerated.  Even  Burnet, 
however,  in  this  instance  reflects  on 
Mary's  lightness  of  manner  as  unbecom- 
ing, though  he  adds  that,  as  she  after- 
wards herself  informed  him,  she  was 
obeying  directions,  and  acting  a  part 
which  was  not  very  natural  to  her.  In  a 
striking  paragraph  of  the  earliest  portion 
of  the  memoirs,  cited  in  the  article  in  this 
journal  already  referred  to,  she  was  found 
lamenting  her  hard  fate  of  having  to  pre- 
tend a  gaiety  which  she  could  not  feel,  and 
which  she  lacked  the  skill  very  success- 
fully to  simulate.  In  the  pages  now  before 
us  she  repeatedly  complains  of  the  still 
more  cruel  trial  of  finding  herself  charged 
with  a  levity  of  which  in  her  heart  she 
knew  she  was  innocent.  Thus  it  seems 
clear  that  the  misinterpretation  to  which 
she  was  subjected  was  due,  not  to  her 
want  of  tact  on  a  particular  occasion,  but 
to  the  natural  malevolence  of  a  court  and 
society  to  which  she  was  almost  a<%  much 
a  stranger  as  was  her  husband  himself. 
The  world  (**by  which,"  as  she,  with  a 
rare   touch  of  sarcasm,  observes,   "one 

?;enerallydoes  not  mean  the  best  people") 
ound  it  difficult  to  quarrel  with  a  queen 
at  once  so  kindly  and  so  unpretentious  in 
manner,*  and  therefore   blamed    her,  or 

*  Burnet  remarks  on  her  vivacity  and  cheerfulness, 
which,  however,  failed  to  secure  her  the  respectful 
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afiEected  to  blame  her,  for  an  incoDsisteocy 
forced  upon  her  both  by  her  sense  of  duty 
and  by  the  necessities  of  her  new  posi- 
tion. She  was  considered  too  fond  of  the 
frivolous  gaieties  from  which  in  truth  she 
shrank,  and  too  careless  of  the  observ- 
ances which  were  so  much  to  her. 

The  world  who  cannot  see  the  heart  .  •  . 
began  to  take  notice  of  the  change  that  was  in 
my  life,  and  comparing  my  way  of  living  in 
Holland  to  that  here,  were  much  scandalized 
to  see  me  grown  so  remiss. 

It  is  to  her  credit  that  she  pursued  her 
course  regardless  of  the  comments  it  pro- 
voked from  dulness  or  malevolence,  even 
affecting  a  cheerfulness  which  she  could 
not  feel.  Her  heart  was  far  away  from 
the  court  gaieties  over  which  she  was 
obliged  to  preside;  thus  on  the  king's 
birthday  in  1689,  though  a  ball  was  given 
at  her  desire,  she  tells  us :  — 

I  really  thought  it  no  proper  time,  when  war 
was  round  about,  and  my  father  himself  en- 
gaged against  us.  .  .  .  Yet  such  is  the  deprava- 
tion of  this  age  and  place  where  I  live,  none 
seems  to  thinck  of  such  things,  and  so  ill  cus- 
tom prevailing,  there  was  a  ball,  but  by  my 
writings  may  be  seen,  how  I  endeavored  to 
spend  that  day  as  also  the  next,  which  was 
Gunpowder  Treason,  God  be  praised  for  it. 

Yet  she  could,  when  need  was,  present  an 
unflinching  countenance  to  the  idle  curi- 
osity of  the  courtiers ;  and  she  relates  how, 
when  early  in  1691  the  king  was  at  the 
Hague  and  not  expected  to  expose  himself 
to  the  dangers  of  war,  she  thought  it  her 
duty  to  visit  the  theatre  once  or  twice,  to 
play  every  night  at  comet  or  basset,  and 
to  have  cfancing  on  her  sister's  birthday. 
It  was  not  the  least  serious  of  Queen 
Mary's  trials  that  this  sister,  with  whom 
she  had  hitherto  been  on  terms  so  afiEec- 
tiooate,  and  whose  conduct  during  the 
crisis  of  their  father's  fortunes  had  so  well 
accorded  with  her  own,  should  so  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  have 
resolved  to  pursue  the  tortuous  path 
marked  out  for  her  by  her  confidential  ad- 
visers. On  arriving  in  England  Mary 
had  been  **  really  extream  glad  to  see  " 
Anne;  and  when  a  few  months  later  the 
child  (afterwards  called  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter) was  born,  upon  whose  puny  life  so 
many  hopes  were  based,  she  looked  on 
her  sister's  happiness  as  a  particular  prov- 
idence of  God,  and  anxiously  awaited  the 
infant's  recovery  from  the  early  perils  of 
its  fragile  life.     But  towards  the  end  of 

attention  that  wa»  her  dae  "when  it  appeared  that  the 
meddled  not  in  business,  so  that  few  found  their  a^ 
count  in  making  their  eoort  to  her.*' 


1689  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  instigated 
by  the  greed  of  the  Marlborougbs,  re- 
newed her  attempts  to  procure  the  set- 
tlement of  a  revenue  upon  herself.  The 
king  and  queen  were  then  at  Holland 
House,  which  had  been  lent  to  them  by 
the  family  of  Rich  wheo  the  king  had 
found  Whitehall  disagree  with  bis  health; 
and  the;  queen  was  assiduously  superin- 
tending the  changes  in  progress  to  convert 
Kensington  House  into  Kensington  Pal- 
ace, where  she  hoped  to  find  more  leisure 
for  religious  study  and  meditation.  The 
court  actually  moved  thither  on  December 
23.  Lord  Macaulay's  gloss  00  the  Duch- 
ess of  Marlborough's  account  of  Anne's 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  her  revenue  ts 
fairly  borne  out  by  these  memoirs.  They 
make  it  clear  that  Anne  was  induced  to 
persist  by  Lady  Marlborough,  who  **  was 
like  a  mad  woman,"  and  that  the  reproof 
administered  by  the  queen  to  the  princess 
finally  put  the  latter  out  of  humor  with 
her  sister,  whom  she  refrained  from  visit- 
ing in  her  new  abode.  But  the  king 
thought  it  an  ungenerous  thing  to  fall  out 
with  a  woman,  and  therefore  went  to  her 
(Anne)  and  told  her  so;  upon  which  she 
said  he  should  find  by  her  behavior  she 
would  never  give  him  cause.  But  whether 
or  not  it  was  that  King  William  rarely 
contrived  to  perform  even  a  gracious  act 
in  a  gracious  way,  neither  upon  this  did 
Princess  Anne  '*say  anything"  to  the 
queen.  In  1690  the  coldness  l^tween  the 
sisters  continued,  more  especially  as  they 
differed  in  their  ecclesiastical  views ;  but 
at  last  by  the  advice  of  her  uncle  Roches- 
ter, the  speaker  (the  unlucky  Sir  John 
Trevor),  and  Lady  Marlborough,  who  saw 
no  other  way  to  carry  her  point,  the  prin- 
cess begged  the  king  and  queen's  pardon, 
and  thus  gained  what  she  wanted,  or  what 
she  was  instructed  to  want.  But  this 
reconciliation  was  only  temporary.*  la 
the  following  year  (1691)  when  the  king 
was  in  Holland,  and  the  queen,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  in  constant  apprehension  of  a 
catastrophe  at  home,  Anne's  name  was 
implicated  by  rumor  in  the  plots  against 
the  stability  of  the  throne ;  and  it  became 
manifest  that  her  husband,  the  unfortunate 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  was  to  be 
thrust  forward  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation.  In  passing,  we  feel 
bound  to  express  an  opinion  that  this 
prince  really  showed  more  spirit  than  it 

*  It  appears  from  a  passaze  in  a  letter  of  the  qnecs'i 
to  Mile.  d'Obdam  (in  Countesa  Bentinck's  collect loa. 
p.  133)  that  durine  Anne'a  last  confinement  (Asfvst. 
1690)  the  oueen  kept  h«r  company.  The  chiul  «a» 
christened  Mary. 
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bas  been  usual  to  allow  him  credit  for, 
whenever  his  inglorious  career  offered 
him  the  shadow  of  an  opportunity. 

This  was  very  grievoos  to  me  to  thinck  my 
sister  should  be  concerned  in  such  things ;  yet 
t'  was  plain  there  was  a  design  of  growing 
popular  by  the  princes  resolution  of  going  to 
sea  without  asking  leave,  only  telling  the  King 
he  intended  it,  which  I  had  order  to  hinder, 
and  when  perswasions  would  not  do,  was 
obliged  to  send  word  by  Lord  Nottingham  he 
should  not,  which  was  desired  by  them  as  much 
as  avoided  by  me,  that  they  might  have  a  pre- 
tence to  raile,  and  so  in  discontent  go  to  Tun- 
bridge. 

a 

The  crisis,  however,  io  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sisters  declared  itself  ia  1692, 
when  Lord  Marlborough  was  **put  out,'' 
and  when  the  princess  Anne,  rather  than 
part  with  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  retired  to 
Sion  House.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  Mary's  subsequent  conduct  to  Anne, 
and  whether  or  not  it  be  correct  to  assert 
that  the  queen  died  in  peace  with  her 
sister,  her  reflections  on  the  occasion  of 
the  breach  between  them  bespeak  a  depth 
of  feeling  of  which  Anoe  was  altogether 
incapable.  On  retiring  to  Sion  House, 
writes  Queen  Mary,  the  princess  Anoe 

shewed  great  passion  and  kindness  for  Lady 
Marlborough,  and  so  much  indifference  and 
coldness  to  me,  that  it  really  went  to  my  heart 
But  when  I  saw  no  kindness  could  worck  upon 
her,  but  afterwards  when  she  had  had  time  to 
consider,  and  that  I  did  what  I  could  towards 
a  reconciliation  without  effect,  it  made  me 
change  quite  and  grow  (at  least  endeavor  to 
grow)  as  indifferent  as  she.  But  in  all  this  I 
see  the  hand  of  God,  and  look  on  our  disa- 
greeing as  a  punishment  upon  us  for  the  irreg- 
ularity by  us  committed  upon  the  revolution. 
My  husband  did  his  duty  and  the  nation  did 
theirs,  and  we  were  to  suffer  it,  and  rejoice 
that  it  pleased  God  to  do  what  he  did.  But 
as  to  owr  persons  it  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be, 
tho'  it  was  unavoidable,  and  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  just  judgment  of  God,  but  I  trust  the 
Church  and  nation  shall  not  suffer,  but  that 
we  in  owr  private  concerns  and  persons  may 
t)ear  the  punishment  as  in  this  we  do. 

It  may  be  worth  adding  that,  in  two  pas- 
sages in  the  letters  written  by  Queen 
Mary  about  this  time  to  the  duchess 
Sophia,  she  speaks  with  a  manifestly  gen- 
uine regret  of  the  breach  between  herself 
and  her  sister. 

Thus,  amidst  troubles  and  trials  not  a 
few,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  came  to  a 
close,  and  Queen  Mary  concludes  her  re- 
view of  it  with  a  humble  confession  of  her 
shortcomings  which  could  hardly,  had  it 
become  known  to  thero,  have  failed  to 


touch  even  those  by  whom  she  was  so 
pertinaciously  misunderstood.  As  to  the 
mere  worldly  experiences  of  the  year,  she 
avows  them  to  have  been  unpleasant 
enough,  modestly  adding  that  as  it  is  not 
her  inclination  to  medc^le  in  business,  so 
she  thinks  the  most  prudent  thing  she  can 
do  is  to  let  it  alone.  Unfortunately  for 
her  daily  peace  of  mind,  but  not  for  her 
fame  as  a  sovereign,  the  remaining  years 
of  her  life  were  to  inflict  on  her  much  of 
that  business  for  which  in  her  self-depre- 
ciation she  thought  herself  unfit.  Obey- 
ing as  usual  the  plain  call  of  duty,  and 
acquitting  herself  as  those  who  never 
disregard  such  a  call  are  wont  to  acquit 
themselves,  she  continued  to  the  last  to 
assert  her  incompetence.  It  was  not,  she 
wrote  to  the  Duchess  Sophia,  by  her  poli- 
tics that  she  would  find  a  place  in  history; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  private  opin- 
ion of  hers  that  women  should  not  meddle 
in  such  matters  at  all.  She  thought  her 
sex  incapable  of  bearing  the  *'  violent 
passions,  fears,  joys,  and  troubles  "  which 
crowd  upon  one  another  in  the  changeful 
course  of  public  affairs ;  "a  woman,"  she 
writes,  "is  but  a  very  uselesse  and  help- 
lesse  creature  at  all  times,  especially  in 
times  of  war  and  difficulty.*'  And  now,  at 
a  most  critical  epoch  in  the  career  of  her 
husband  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  her 
people,  to  whose  love  and  honor  she  ac- 
knowledges **an  old  English  inclination," 
she  was  to  be  left  without  the  aid  of  "a 
man's  head  and  hands."  The  year  1690 
began,  she  relates,  with  fears  of  the  king's 
going  to  Ireland,  whither,  however,  he 
did  not  actually  set  out  till  June.  But  the 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  authority 
which  was  to  control  affairs  during  his 
absence  had  to  be  settled  without  further 
ado.  With  a  considerateness  not  always 
characteristic  of  his  dealings  with  his  wife, 
King  William  left  it  to  her  choice  whether 
in  his  absence  all  things  should  be  done 
in  her  name,  or  whether  the  executive 
should  be  virtually  left  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, with  orders  to  acquaint  her  01  every- 
thing. She  replied  that  the  effect  of  either 
alternative  would  be  the  same,  inasmuch 
as  she  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  business, 
and  the  real  responsibility  must  therefore 
io  any  case  lie  with  the  Privy  Council. 
She  adds,  io  a  passage  too  long  to  extract, 
that  since  her  marriage  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  trouble  her  husband 
about  business,  being  well  aware  that  he 
preferred  the  relief  of  discourse  with  her 
on  other  topics,  and  resting  assured  that 
God  gives  wisdom  where  it  is  necessary. 
Thus,  should  she  ever  have  to  act  for 
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herself,  she  would  not  be  left  without 
guidance. 

The  arrangement  made  by  King  Wil- 
liam in  1690  was  doubtless  tne  best  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances.  As  is 
well  known,  he  named  a  committee  or 
Cabinet  Council,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Council  of  Nine,  to  assist  the  queen  in 
the  administration  of  affairs  during  his 
absence,  thus  in  reality  taking  one  step 
further  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  government  which  in  its  later 
developments  would  have  been  extremely 
repugnant  to  him.  The  list  of  names,  ac- 
cording to  these  memoirs,  first  chosen  by 
William,  difiEered  to  some  extent  from  that 
which  he  ultimately  drew  up  in  June,  and 
which  is  the  same  as  that  taken  by  Lord 
Macaulay  from  a  paper  by  Sir  John  Low- 
ther.*  The  earlier  list  did  not,  like  the 
later,  include  the  dread  name  (for  such  it 
roust  have  been  to  Queen  Mary)  of  Marl- 
borough, or  the  name  of  Monmouth ;  in 
the  later  list  Shrewsbury's  is  wanting, 
which  the  queen  must  have  welcomed  in 
the  earlier.  We  are  not,  indeed,  aware 
of  any  evidence  beyond  that  of  the  more 
than  dubious  tittle-tattle  of  "Jack  Howe,"  f 
which  would  warrant  belief  in  the  story  of 
the  Queen's  partiality  for  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  irresistible  "  king  of 
hearts."  But  she  writes  in  these  memoirs 
that  he  had  been  named  to  her  by  the 
king  as  one  whom  she  might  entirely 
trust.  Unhappily,  from  a  strange  mixture 
of  motives  among  which  it  now  appears 
was  offended  pride,  Shrewsbury  bad  re- 
signed his  secretar)'ship  of  state  in  the 
course  of  the  spring,  and,  unknown  to 
William  and  Mary,  was  already  intriguing 
with  St.  Germains.  Of  the  actual  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  Council  the  queen 
records  her  impressions  with  an  incisive- 
ness  showing  that,  with  every  wish  to  fol- 
low the  king's  recommendations,  she  was 
capable  of  exercising  that  most  undeni- 
able of  woman's  rights,  the  right  of  indulg- 
ing in  an  opinion  of  her  own.  Thus  of 
Caermartheo  (Danby)  she  observes  that 
he  was  the  person  who  had  been  particu- 
larly recommended  to  her  by  the  king, 
aoci  one  to  whom  she  "  must  ever  own 
great  obligations,  yet  of   a  temper  she 

*  We  notice  that  the  editor  of  these  memoirs  makes 
a  slip  in  stating  the  *'  Lord  Stuart"  (r.«.,  the  lord  steww 
ard  of  the  household)  of  the  text  to  have  been  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  and  the  lord  chamberlain  to  have  been  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  names  of  the  occupants  of 
the  two  offices  should  have  been  reversed. 

t  He  is  Lord  Dartmouth's  authority  in  the  note  to 
Burnet,  vol.  v.,  p.  453.  Howe  was  dismissed  from  the 
vice-chamberlainship  m  1692,  and,  according  to  a  nimor 
mentioned  by  Lord  Macaulay,  fancied  that  the  queen 
was  in  love  with  himself. 


could  never  like."  Obligations  are  not 
always  the  surest  guarantee  of  goodwill 
on  the  part  of  the  obliged;  and  thoogh 
the  conclusion  of  Mary's  marriage  with 
William  bad  been  largely  Danby's  work, 
even  this  remembrance  could  not  make 
palatable  the  "matchless  impudence** 
which  a  professed  admirer  like  Drydeo 
noted  in  one  of  the  most  irrepressible  of 
English  statesmen.  Devonshire,  whose 
services  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution 
had,  as  William's  gratitude  acknowledged, 
been  equally  courageous  and  consistent, 
the  queen  found  "weak  and  obstinate, 
made  a  meer  tool  by  party.*'  Dorset,  the 
**  best  good  man  "  of  Rochester's  satire, 
Queen  Mary,  who  was  not  likely  to  con* 
done  his  shortcomings  because  of  his 
esprit^  considered  "  too  laiy  to  give  hia> 
self  the  trouble  of  business.*'  Pembroke 
she  thought  "  as  mad  as  roost  of  bis  fam- 
ily, tho'  very  good  naturd,  and  a  man  of 
honor,  but  not  very  steady  as  I  found  io 
the  bussiness  of  Lord  Torrlngtoo."  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  from  the 
queen's  own  account  of  the  discassioos  in 
the  Council  concerning  the  conduct  to  be 
pursued  towards  Torringtoo  t>efore  tbe 
shameful  battle  off  Beach y  Head,  and 
again  just  after  that  disaster,  what 
grounds  there  were  for  the  above  charge 
against  Pembroke.  On  tbe  queen's  own 
showing,  there  seems  to  have  been  oo 
want  of  readiness  in  him,  and  she  selected 
him  together  with  Devonshire  to  go  dowa 
to  the  fleet  after  the  defeat.*  As  for  the 
"  madness "  of  Lord  Pembroke,  bts  de- 
votion to  "  road  mathesis  "  can  alone  ex- 
plain  the  phrase;  Burnet  mentions  his 
mathematical  learning  which  "  made  him 
a  little  too  speculative  and  abstracted  in 
his  notions.'*  Monmouth,  too,  whose 
oddity  lay  in  a  different  direction,  though 
he  for  a  time  held  high  financial  office,  the 
queen  describes  as  "mad,  and  bis  wife 
who  is  mader,  governs  him.**  Of  Not- 
tingham she  says  that  he  was  universally 
distrusted,  though  the  king  believed  him 
an  honest  roan.  She  seems  to  have  per- 
sonally felt  no  want  of  confidence  io  him, 
and  when  three  years  later  she  records 
that  the  king  was  forced  to  part  with  this 
minister,  her  sympathy  seems  to  lie 
rather  with  the  isolated  High  Churchman 
who  constituted  a  third  party  of  his  own, 
than  with  the  more  eager  Whigs  to  please 
whorti  he  was  induced  to  retire.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  she  declares  that  she  will  say 
nothing  of  Marlborough,  "because  *tis  he 

•  See  her  letter  to  the  king  of  July  tj,  i6vs  t«» 
printed  from  Dalrymple  in  tbe  appeodtx  to  fisrsc^s 
I  "Memorial"  (ed.  x8^). 
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I  could  say  the  most  of,  and  can  never 
either  trust  or  esteen).**  Her  list  con- 
cludes with  Sir  John  Lowther,  *'a  very 
honest  but  weack  man,  yet,"  such  are  the 
necessities  of  partv,  ^*  chief  of  the  treas- 
ury," and  Edward  Russell  (afterwards 
£arl  of  Orford),  who  **  was  most  recom- 
mended to  me  for  sincerity,  yet,"  she 
adds,  and  Queen  Anne  in  after  days  would 
have  thought  her  sister's  expression  tol- 
erably mild,  "he  had^his  faults." 

With  these  advisers,  whom,  according 
to  her  husband's  explicit  instructions,  she 
was  to  "follow  in  all  things,"  Queen 
Mary  in  June,  1696,  entered  upon  her  first 
period  of  administration.  Already  in  the 
spring  before  the  king's  departure  for 
Ireland  she  had  been  a  prey  to  the  gloomi- 
est apprehensions,  and,  when  afflicted  by 
a  sore  throat  and  believing  herself  in  dan- 
ger, had  been  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
prospect  of  death  that,  as  she  says,  "  I 
was  really  rather  glad  than  sorry."  With 
her  illness  her  contentment  had  increased, 
though  she  kept  her  thoughts  to  herself; 
and  on  recovering  she  had  felt  unable  to 
rejoice,  "  neither  could  1  so  heartily  thanck 
God  as  I  ought  to  have  done."  And  now, 
when  her  husband  had  started  on  what 
was  to  be  "the  terriblest  journey"  ever 
undertaken  by  him,  she  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  responsibilities  which  might 
well  have  weighed  down  even  a  more  self- 
reliant  nature.  The  treasury  was  empty; 
the  troops  in  the  country  numbered  only 
a  few  thousands ;  and  the  fleet  which  was 
to  defend  its  shores  against  the  French 
armada  was  under  the  command  of  an  in- 
dolent and  conceited  man  of  pleasure.  In 
these  straits  she  showed,  after  her  fash- 
ion, a  constancy  as  heroic  as  that  of 
Queen  Kat'herine  in  the  days  of  danger 
before  Flodden  Field. 

I  should  have  been  apt  to  mistrust  my  self, 
and  often  did  fear  it  was  stupidity,  not  courage, 
want  of  knowing  my  danger,  and  not  constancy 
of  mind,  which  made  me  thus,  but  that  I  never 
wanted  those  who  put  me  perpetually  in  fear, 
Lord  President  himself  once  asking  me  the 
question  the  King  had  put  to  me  before  he 
went,  what  I  would  do  in  case  of  any  rising  or 
disturbance  in  the  City,  which  they  both 
thought  likely  to  happen,  I  cave  them  both 
the  same  answer,  which  was  that  I  could  not 
tell  how  much  frightned  I  might  be,  but  I 
would  promise  not  to  be  governd  by  my  own 
or  others  fears,  but  follow  the  advise  of  those 
I  believed  had  most  courage  and  judgment. 
And  indeed  that  was  my  private  resolution, 
and  was  resolved  in  my  self,  let  what  would 
happen,  I  would  never  eo  from  White  Hall. 
I  had  prepard  my  self  for  the  worst  and, 
when  the  King  went,  believed  it  was  likely  we 


should  never  meet  more,  but  thought  as  there 
were  many  ill  poeple,  so  it  might  be  that  God 
for  owr  sins  might  deliver  me  into  their  hands. 
I  knew  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  trust  to 
humanly  speacking,  when  the  King  was  gone. 
And  certainly,  if  any  rising  had  happend  upon 
the  apeering  of  the  French  fleet,  or  had  they 
landed  after  owrs  was  beaten,  I  had  been  in  a 
very  bad  condition.  I  knew  all  this,  and  as  I 
am  by  nature  timorous,  so  I  feard  the  worst ; 
but  I  knew  also  that  God  was  above  all.  .  .  . 

Thus,  she  was  not  altogether  cast  down 
either  by  the  bad  news  of  Waldeck's  de- 
feat at  Fleurus,  or  by  the  worse  news  of 
the  disgraceful  calamity  ofiE  Beachy  Head ; 
and  soon  her  firmness  was  rewarded  by 
the  glorious  tidings  of  the  king's  victory 
at  the  Boyoe.  After  this  the  Irish  cam- 
paign for  a  time  progressed  successfully, 
though  it  ended  by  William  finding  him- 
self obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Limerick. 
On  September  10  he  was  once  more  with 
the  queen  at  Hampton  Court. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  part 
of  her  married  life  brought  truer  happi- 
ness to  Mary  than  the  few  remaining 
months  of  the  year  1690.  Not  only  had  a 
heavy  load  been  taken  from  her  mind  by 
the  great  Irish  victory  and  her  father's 
consequent  return  to  France,  but  though 
"  many  accidents  had  happened  "  in  King 
William's  absence,  things  had  remained 
quiet  in  England,  and  she  had  herself,  as 
she  modestly  puts  it,  been  "kept  from 
committing  any  great  fault."  The  king 
had  returned  in  perfect  health,  which 
"was  so  great  a  joy  to  me  that  I  want 
words  to  express  it ; "  and  he  was  not 
only  satisfied  but  very  much  pleased  with 
her  conduct  of  a£Eair8.  Of  this  he  gave 
the  clearest  proof  by  talking  more  freely 
to  her  00  political  matters  than  had  for- 
merly been  his  wont.  But  her  dislike  of 
business  had  not  been  diminished  by  her 
experience  of  it.  She  now  let  it  go  with- 
out the  slightest  reluctance,  being  unable« 
as  she  confesses,  to  enter  into  the  popular 
notion  that  when  persons  have  once  be- 
come used  to  business  they  cannot  give  it 
over.  Her  fear  was  rather  that  she  might 
be  supposed  to  hanker  after  it,  and  this 
made  her  afraid  ever  to  open  her  lips  to 
the  leading  members  of  the  Council.  And 
yet,  though  the  year  had  ended  so  much 
more  hopefully  for  her  than  it  had  begun, 
she  was  full  of  forebodings,  and  the  very 
"  heavenly  raindedness  and  entire  resigna- 
tion '*  vouchsafed  to  her  seemed  to  point 
to  some  imminent  trial.  Twice  before  in 
her  life,  she  writes,  she  had  felt  in  the 
same  condition  of  mind  —  once  when  her 
father  King  James  and  his  agents  were 
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about  to  seek  to  undermine  her  Protes- 
tant faith,  and  a^ain  on  the  eve  of  her 
husband's  expedition  to  England. 

Hardly  had  King  William,  early  in 
1691,  started  for  Holland,  there  to  attend 
the  conference  of  the  powers  allied  against 
France,  than  her  fears  took  a  more  defi- 
nite shape.  Her  husband,  indeed,  re- 
turned in  safety  to  England,  where  he 
spent  the  latter  half  of  April,  but  before 
his  return  he  had  been  obliged  to  witness 
the  capitulation  of  Mons,  for  the  relief  of 
which  he  had  in  vain  made  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts.  **  Such  a  mortification,"  the 
queen  piously  reflects,  *'  was  necessary  to 
humble  us  all."  The  popular  enthusiasm 
with  which  her  husband  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Ha<;ue,  and  the  number  of 
potentates  assembled  there  to  meet  him, 
had  **  raised  her  vanity,"  and  made  her 
overlook  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
things  nearer  home.  Here  she  saw  all 
those  whom  she  had  been  instructed  to 
trust  **  together  by  the  ears,  and  a  general 
peevishness  and  sylleness  in  them  all  ex- 
cept Lord  Sydney."  Unfortunately  Henry 
Sidney,  whom  the  king  had  put  in  Shrews- 
bury's place  as  secretary  of  state,  though 
an  excessively  pleasant  companion  and  an 
accomplished  man  of  letters,  carried  little 
political  weight.  The  king's  brief  visit 
brought  less  relief  to  the  queen  than  she 
had  looked  for.  While  she  was  annoyed 
by  a  crowd  of  ladies  who  thought  that 
now,  being  relieved  of  her  administrative 
duties,  she  could  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  listen  to  their  chat,  others  who  had  be- 
gun to  understand  that  her  influence  now 
went  for  something  came  "to  speak  to 
me»  to  speak  to  the  king ; "  but  she  con- 
cerned herself  in  no  public  business  ex- 
cept the  filling  of  the  vacant  sees,  which, 
she  says,  the  king  made  it  a  point  of  con- 
science to  do  well. 

These  memoirs  confirm  Burnet's  state- 
ment as  to  the  conscientious  anxiety  of 
Queen  Mary  about  Church  preferments, 
and  episcopal  appointments  in  especial. 
In  the  present  instance  the  task  was  one 
of  peculiar  delicacy,  for  the  vacancies  to 
which  Tillotson  and  four  other  divines 
were  appointed  had  I  en  created  by  the 
deprivation  of  nonjuring  prelates.  Bur- 
net's assertion  that  Mary  never  allowed 
personal  considerations  to  bias  her  in  in- 
fluencing Church  appointments  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  she  on  this  occasion 
allowed  her  old  tutor  Bishop  Compton  to 
be  for  the  second  time  passed  over  for 
the  primacy.  So  bitterly  was  he  vexed 
by  this  neglect,  that,  as  these  memoirs  in- 
form us,  a  rumor  was  rife  of  his  being 


ready,  in  company  with  "all  oar  Higb 
Churchmen,"  to  join  with  the  Donjuron 
in  forming  a  malcontent  party  in  the 
Church.* 

The  condition  of  the  Church  was  but 
one  of  the  causes  of  anxiety  which  de- 
pressed Queen  Mary  after  the  king's  re- 
newed departure  to  the  Continent  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  1691,  and  which,  as 
already  noticed,  troubled  her  so  deeply  as 
to  cause  her  to  burn  most  of  her  medita- 
tions. The  subjection  of  Ireland  was 
indeed  in  this  year  completed;  but  the 
king's  campaign  in  F4anders,  notwith- 
standing all  the  preparations  that  bad 
been  made  for  it,  led  to  little  or  no  result. 
At  home  the  intrigues  of  the  Princess 
Anne's  followers  —  or  leaders  —  were 
very  active,  and  Marlborough,  the  fore- 
most of  them,  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
Flemish  campaign,  carrying  on  secret 
dealings  with  the  Pretender.  Rumors  of 
treason  were  rising  on  every  side.  At  the 
same  time  Queen  Mary's  tender  and  com- 
passionate nature  was  troubled  by  the 
pressing  question  as  to  how  she  should 
deal  with  two  convicted  prisoners,  viz., 
Lord  Preston,  who  had  been  arrested  for 
conspiracy  on  the  last  night  of  the  year 
1690,  and  Crone,  who  had  been  captured 
after  effecting  the  delivery  in  London  of 
letters  from  Mary  of  Modena,  in  the  pre- 
vious month  of  Kfarch.  The  queen  bad 
before  this  reluctantly  sanctioned  the 
execution  of  Ashton,  Preston's  fellow- 
conspirator;  and  she  had  likewise  bees 
much  shaken  by  a  distracted  appeal  from 
a  poor  woman  whose  son  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  for  murder.  She  was 
therefore  gladdened  by  being  allowed  in 
the  present  instances  to  use  the  preroga- 
tive of  mercy.  Lastly,  private  sorrows 
and  annoyances  came  about  this  time  to 
fill  her  cup.  She  was  much  ^eved  by 
the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Dorset,  one 

*  While  on  this  tabject  we  may  cite  in  a  noce  another 
passage  from  these  memoirs,  referring,  as  it  wou)<d 
seem,  to  the  reTenues  of  the  sees  which  had  been  Wt 
vacant,  and  of  which,  thanks  to  Queen  Maiys  inter- 
vention, a  part  was  now  paid  to  the  deprived  prel- 
ates!— 

*'  Another  thing  I  did  at  this  time  was  to  propose  to 
the  King  that  of  the  B[isbo]p*8  revenues  he  shoaid  let 
them  have  a  gn.  and  himself  3,  for  there  were  5  n.** 
dew.  This  he  consented  to^  as  likewise  the  wan  I 
with  the  Archl)(tsho]p  found  out  for  laying  it  out  « 
charitable  uses,  that  none  of  it  might  be  made  aooiber 
useoL" 

Yet  Tillotson,  though  not  named  ardkbishop  v  1 
April,  1691,  is  said  to  have  received  the  revenues  oi  tb« 
see  of  Canterbury  from  Michaelmas,  1690,  and  ther^. 
appears  to  be  no  trace  of  the  king  having  erer  ara  ci 
himself  towards  anv  of  the  prelates  of  the  power  p^-ca 
to  him  in  the  act  of  April  a4«  1689*  of  reacrvin);  td  aar 
twelve  clerical  noniurors  after  deprivation  any  sura  q"*! 
exceeding  ooe-thira  of  their  benefices.  (See  D^Oyiy),! 
Life  of  Sancroft,  pp^  ayj  and  374,  nott.) 
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of  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  and  a 
niece  of  her  old  tutor,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  there  were  bitter  thoughts  mixed 
with  her  mourning. 

Her  death  was  the  more  sensible  to  me  be- 
cause I  lookt  on  it  as  a  punishment  for  my 
sins  ;  for  I  must  confess  and  set  it  down  here, 
that  it  may  keep  me  from  the  like  again.  I 
own  then  to  my  shame  that  there  was  one 
among  my  Laclies  who  had  been  sick,  and 
whom  I  not  only  could  have  spared,  but  came 
to  near  wishing  she  might  make  room  for 
Lady  Nottingham  of  whom  I  had  heard  so 
much  good  and  liked  so  well  that  I  thought 
my  set  could  not  be  more  mended  then  by  the 
change.  But  it  pleased  God  to  make  room 
for  her  another  way,  by  removing  Lady  Dor- 
set who  was  really  grown  very  dear  to  me,  and 
consequently  the  loss  of  her  very  sensible. 

We  fear  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
interpreting  the  painful  allusion  in  this 
passage.  It  is  well  known  how  the  happy 
relations  between  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  which  had  been  restored  or 
established  bv  the  exertions  of  Burnet, 
were  disturbea  by  a  moral  weakness  which 
William  shared  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  princes  of  his  age.*  His  acknowl- 
edged mistress,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  after- 
wards Countess  of  Orkney,  was  already, 
at  the  time  of  the  prince's  expedition  to 
England,  a  lady  of  honor  to  the  princess, 
to  whom  her  mother  had  been  governess. 
Whatever  may  have  been  her  deficiency 
10  external  attractions,  she,  whom  Switt 
called  **  the  wisest  woman  he  ever  knew," 
was  a  person  of  wit  and  address,  and 
made  herself  of  use  to  the  king  in  con- 
ducting personal  negotiations  such  as  re- 
quired a  delicate  hand.  The  letters  in 
the  Shrewsbury  correspondence  f  which 
illustrate  this  fact  also  show  that  the  inti- 
macy between  the  king  and  Elizabeth 
Villiers  continued  in  the  year  before  the 
queen's  death.  The  anecdote  is  well 
known  as  to  the  request  which  Queen 
Mary  left  behind  her  concerning  her  hus- 

*  Already,  before  Burnet's  arrival  at  the  Haeue, 
there  had  been  rumors  of  the  prince's  misconauctf 
which  diplomatic  Rossip  had  done  its  utmost  to  send 
home  fresh  to  Ensland.  (See  the  particulars  as  to 
SkeltoD^e  reports  from  the  Hague  in  the  Clarendon 
Correspoodeace,  vol.  i.)  The  prince  seems  then  to 
have  concentrated  his  infidelities. 

t  They  are  less  amusing  than  those  written  by  the 
Countess  of  Orkney  in  her  old  age  and  preserved  among 
the  Sufiolk  Letters ;  but  it  is  curious  that  they  should 
be  written  in  an  Enelish  which  is  at  times  rather  odd 
or  foreign.  Probably  the  conversation  of  Elizabeth 
Villiers,  who  had  spent  her  later  girlhood  and  early 
womanhood  in  Holland,  where  her  sister  married 
William's  faithful  friend  Beotinck,  was  not  the  less 

f>a1atable  to  the  king  because  of  the  Dutch  which 
urked  in,  and  animated,  her  English.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  Charles  II.  should  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  her  first  cousin,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  in  the  Low  Countiiea. 


band's  mistress;  and  in  1695  the  latter 
married  the  gallant  officer  who  was  soon 
afterwards  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Ork- 
ney. 

But  this,  like  her  other  griefs.  Queen 
Mary  had  taught  herself   to   bear  with 
resignation,  and  she  hastens  to  cover  her 
reference  to  it  in  her  memoirs  by  a  grate- 
ful record  of  the  kindness  shown  10  her 
by  her  husband  on  his  return  to  England 
in  October,  1691,  noting  how  much  more 
of  his  company  he  gave  to  her  after  com* 
ing  home  this  time  than  she  had  formerly 
been  allowed  to  enjoy.    She  felt  again 
happy  and  at  ease,  as  she  once  more  found 
time  for  her  religious  exercises  and  the 
study  of  Scripture,  now  interspersed  with 
attentive  readings  in  English  history.     A 
fire  at  Kensington,  following  within  a  few 
months  upon  another  at  Whitehall,  she 
regarded  as  a  warning  against  too  much 
trust  in   worldly  contentments ;  and  the 
end  of  the  year  found  her  full  of  a  spirit 
of  submissive  trustfulness  which  was  to 
be  her  best  help  in  the  troubles  still  in 
store  for  her.     We  have  already  seen  how 
deeply  she  was  moved   by  her  disagree- 
ment with  her  sister,  which  came  to  a  head 
with  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  in  Jan- 
uary, 1692.    She  could  not  know  that  at 
this  very  time  Anne  was  inditing  a  "  most 
penitential  and  dutyfull "  letter  to  their 
father,  then  still  at  St.  Germains.*    Be- 
fore King  William  took  his  departure  for 
Holland  in   March,  in  a  state  of   health 
which  caused  the  queen  the  gravest  anx- 
iety,   he    had    made    certain    ministerial 
changes,  and   had  sought  to  gratify  the 
Tories  by  admitting  Rochester  and   Sir 
Edward  Seymour  to  the   Privy  Council. 
The  admission  of  the  latter  was  distaste- 
ful to  the  queen.    On  the  other  hand,  her 
satisfaction  at  Rochester's  being  sworn  of 
the  Council  may,  as  Macaulay  suggests, 
have  been  due  to  his  having  taken  her 
side  in  her  dispute  with  her  sister;  Bur- 
net, according  to  his  wont,  attributes  to 
himself  "in  some  sort''  the  restoration  of 
Rochester  to  his   niece's  favor,  and  ex- 
presses regret  for  his  mistake  in  hoping 
that  good  might  come  of  the  attempt  to 
conciliate  him.    The  queen's  simple  ex- 
pression of  pleasure  at  the  favor  shown  to 
her  uncle  raises  a  doubt  whether  she  re- 
quired much  persuasion  to  make  friends 
with  him,  although  on  her  arrival  in  En- 
gland she  had  thought  it  her  duty  to  treat 
him  coldly.f     Family  feeling  was  strong 
in   the   Stuarts,  and    Mary  had  a  tender 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James  11.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  476. 
t  See  the  Correspondence  of  Clarendon  and  Roches- 
ter. 
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heart.     No   essential  change,   however, 
took  place  in  the  composition  of  the  roin* 
istry  with  which  the  queen  had  once  more 
to  undertake  the  task  of  government  dur- 
ing the  king's  absence  from  the  beginning 
of  March  to  the  end  of  October^    Already 
about  the  first  week  in  April  she  fell  ill, 
and   though  she  solemnly  declares  her 
greatest  trouble  to  have  been  that  for  the 
first  time  in  twelve  years  she  had  missed 
going  to  church  on  the  Lord's  day,  it  is 
clear  that  she  felt  her  life  to  be  in  no 
slight  danger.      She   says    that,  though 
resigned,  she  felt  unwilling  to  die,  adding 
with  characteristic  simplicity  that  she  flat- 
tered herself  this  unwillingness  proceeded 
only  from  her  concern  for  worldly  matters, 
ix,^  from  a  fear  that  some  of  her  debts 
should  remain  unpaid,  and  that  the  breach 
would  be  left  open  between  her  husband 
and  her  sister.    But  before  she  had  thor- 
oughly recovered  from  this  illness,  there 
came  the  all  but  crushing  news  of  the 
projected  French  invasion,  and  the'* dis- 
closures," the  authenticity  of  which  un- 
happily   seemed    only    too   probable,  of 
*' Young's  plot.^    The  queen,  who  says 
that  she   was  likewise  told  of  dreadful 
designs  against  herself,  owns  that   she 
was  filled  with  the  gravest  apprehensions, 
and  thought  it  her  duty  to  prepare  for  the 
worst.     **  So,  having  no  children  to  be  in 
pain  for,  I  committed  myself  to  God,  and 
waited,  not  without  patience,  for  the  end." 
King  William,  who  never  showed  himself 
more  fully  equal  to  bis  great  destiny  than 
at  this  crisis,  sent  Lord  Portland  to  assure 
the  queen  that,  in  case  of  any  actual  land- 
ing being  effected  by  the  French  expedi- 
tion, he  would  come  in  person  to  protect 
their  throne.     But  to  the  queen  even  this 
assurance  bore  a  terrible  anxiety  with  it; 
for  her  father,  King  James,  was  waiting 
with  the  French  armada  at  La  Hogue, 
and  thus  the  dreaded  hostile  meeting  be- 
tween him  and  her  husband  might,  after 
all,  take  place.    She  neither  could  per- 
ceive    how,    "humanly    speaking,"    this 
meeting  could  be  prevented,  nor  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  her  successfully 
preserving  the  safety  of   the  realm  en- 
trusted to  her  charge.    At  the  same  time 
she  learned  that  the  king  of  France  had 

Proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Namur,  which 
jng  William  had  gone  to  raise.  In  this 
twofold  suspense,  with  the  life  of  her 
husband  in  immediate  danger,  and  the 
fate  of  her  country  depending  on  the  event 
of  a  single  battle,  she  awaited  her  doom. 
'*  I  never,'*  so  she  ends  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  her  fears,  '*  was  in  that  condition 
in  my  life." 


But  her  release  was  at  hand.    She  no- 
tices that  on  the  19th  of  May,  the  day  on 
which  the  fighting  at  La   Hogue  began, 
she  was  "  more  than  ordinarily  devout  '^  in 
her  prayers  and  meditations.    Two  dap 
afterwards  a  victory  was  announced,  and 
after  a  few  days  more  had  passed,  and  the 
news  had  come  of  the  subsequent  desiroc- 
tion  of  the  French  fleet,  all  doubts  were 
removed  as  to  the  magnitude  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  success.    Yet  even  now 
she  was  too  true  a  woman,  and  too  true  a 
wife,  to  be  able  to  surrender  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  satisfaction  inspired  by  the 
glorious  tidings.    She  could  hardly  bear 
the  suddenness  of  the  revulsion,  and  still 
feared  for  her  husband's  personal  safety. 
She  records  with  a  remorsefulness  which 
it  would  hardly  be  right  to  call  morbid, 
and  with  a  sincerity  which  does  her  in- 
finite credit,  that  the  reason  why  she,  with 
the  assent    of    several  of    the    bishops, 
delayed   the  public  thanksgiving  for  the 
victory  till  it  was  too  late,  was  her  expec- 
tation that  the  sea  fight  of   the  Hogae 
would  be  followed  immediately  by  a  land 
battle  in  Flanders,  and  that  in  this  King 
William  would  in  his  turn  cover  himscU 
with  glory.    Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  to 
England  alone,  which  had  most  benefited 
by  the  victory,  no  solemn  thanks  were 
returned  to  the  Giver  of  it.     It  seemed  to 
her,  in  her  simple,  pietistic  way  of  reason- 
ing, as  if  a  swift  retribution  had  followed 
on  this  national   neglectfulness.    While 
critics,  competent  or  incompetent,  were 
still  wrangling  over  the  mistakes  by  avoid- 
ing which  the  blow  struck  against  France 
might  have  been  made  more  decisive,  the 
tide  of  success  began  to  turn.     Earlv  to 
August   King  William  was'  defeated  at 
Steenkirk.    About    the   same    time   the 
grand  naval  enterprise,  which  was  to  have 
crowned    the    advantage   gained    at   L» 
Hogue  by  the  capture  of  an  important 
French  port,  ended  in  the  return  of  the 
expedition,  after  making  **  us  ridicooloos 
to  all  the  world  by  our  great  preparations 
to  no  purpose."    Finally,  the  queen,  whose 
health    was   very   weak  (she   regretfully 
mentions  her  having  a  short  time  before 
spent  '*  nineteen  days  of  folly  "  iodriokiog 
spa  waters  at  Kensington),  was  terribly 
shocked  by  the  report  of  Grandval's  con- 
fession at  the  court-martial   which   bad 
sentenced  to  death  this  would-be  assassto 
of  her  husband.    She  seems  to  have  sees 
no  reason  for  disbelieving  the  prisoner's 
account  of  his  interview  with  her  father 
at  St.  Germains ;  nor,  more  especially  ia 
view  of  the  conduct  of  James   II.  with 
I  reference  to  the  assassination  plot  of  1696^ 
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is  it  possible  to  find  any  intrinsic  improb- 
ability in  Grandval's  statement  that  James 
had  assented  to  his  murderous  proposal. 
To  Queen  Mary  the  catastrophe  in  her 
relations  with  her  father  seemed  to  have 
come  at  last :  — 

The  loth  of  August  I  received  Grand vaPs 
tryall,  in  which  I  saw  that  which  must  afflict 
me  while  ^t  live,  that  he  who  I  dare  no  more 
name  father  was  consenting  to  the  barbarous 
murder  of  my  husband.  T*  is  impossible  for 
me  to  express  what  I  then  felt.  I  was  ashamed 
to  loock  any  body  in  the  face.  I  fancied  I 
shoukt  be  pointed  out  as  the  daughter  of  one 
who  was  capable  of  such  things,  and  the  people 
would  believe  I  might  by  nature  have  as  ill 
inclinations.  I  lamented  his  sin  and  his 
shame;  I  feard  it  might  lessen  my  husband's 
kindness  to  me.  It  made  such  impressions 
upon  me  that  I  was  uncapable  of  comfort.  As 
for  the  printing  of  the  tryal,  I  could  not  tell 
what  I  should  do.  The  Lords  all  thought  it 
necessary.  I  saw  it  was  so,  I  knew  it  would 
be  printed  beyond  sea,  but  I  thought  it  was  a 
hard  thing  on  one  hand  for  me  to  publish  my 
own  shame,  and  it  might  loock  as  ill  on  the 
other  to  conceal  the  mercys  of  God  in  saving 
my  husband.  So  I  kept  the  paper  by  me  till 
the  French  one  came  over  printed,  of  which 
blame  was  laid  upon  Ld.  Nottingham,  who 
was  not  in  fault ;  and  I  had  the  trouble  of  see- 
ing it  come  out,  and  the  fears  of  displeasing 
my  husband.  But  he  was  so  kind  as  not  to 
take  it  ill  of  me  or  not  to  love  me  less  for  that 
my  great  and  endless  misfortune. 

Two  months  later  Kin^  William,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  severe  storm  and  of  the  Dun- 
kirk privateers,  returned  in  safety  to  En- 
gland. The  prospects  at  home  and  abroad 
were  still  dark  enough  to  excite  melan- 
choly thoughts  in  the  queen,  who  had  as 
usual  resigned  the  entire  conduct  of  busi- 
ness into  her  husband's  hands.  There 
was  much  distress  in  England,  and  to- 
gether with  it,  as  Burnet  relates,  "great 
corruption  "  and  open  immorality,  so  that 
the  king  approved  the  orders  given  by  the 
queen  in  his  absence  to  carry  out  rigor- 
ously the  laws  against  drunkenness,  swear- 
ing, and  Sunday  desecration ;  while  to 
herself  the  breach  with  her  sister  and  the 
discovery  of  her  father's  connivance  in 
tbe  design  against  her  husband's  life 
seemed  *Mwo  very  great  blows."  Thus 
io  her  memoirs  she  ends  her  summary 
of  this  year,  1692,  with  very  solemn 
thoughts,  and  in  the  prayer  with  which  the 
record  concludes  she  once  more  entreats 
the  forgiveness  of  Heaven,  most  espe- 
cially for  **  the  neglect  of  publick  praise 
so  justly  dew  **  when  a  broad  ray  of  suc- 
cess had  shone  across  her  and  the  coun- 
try's doubts  and  fears. 
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No  such  signal  encouragement  was 
granted  to  her  during  the  last  year  which 
she  lived  to  summarize  her  experiences  in 
these  memoirs.  On  this  occasion,  as  she 
confesses,  she  hardly  dared  to  commit  her 
reflections  to  paper,  **for  'tis  the  year  I 
have  met  with  more  troubles  as  to  publick 
matters  than  any  other."  In  1693,  when 
King  William  quitted  England  for  the 
campaign  towards  the  end  of  March,  the 
condition  in  which  he  left  affairs  and  par- 
ties behind  him  was  the  reverse  of  prom- 
ising. Factiousness  was  still  on  the  in- 
crease, and  he  had  been  obliged,  as  the 
queen  writes,  to  court  the  goodwill  of 
those  who  least  merited  it,  and  to  retain 
them  in  office,  while  on  the  other  hand 
"one  who  had  served  him  longest  and 
most  faithfully  was  so  discouraged  that 
he  was  ready  to  leave  him."  It  is  not 
very  clear  who  is  here  referred  to  —  per- 
haps Portland,  who  was  probably  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  as' 
Keppel,  supported  by  an  influence  which 
the  queen  had  most  reason  for  abhorring, 
rose  in  his  master's  favor.  Or  it  might 
conceivably  be  Burnet,  who  had  been 
deeply  offended  by  the  burning  of  bis 
pastoral  letter  by  order  of  the  factious 
House  of  Commons.  And  on  all  sides 
the  queen  found  herself  confronted  by 
what  she  calls  a  growth  of  '^corruption  " 
in  the  society  around  her;  she  finds  a. 
proof  of  it  in  the  conduct  of  *'tbe  whole 
nobility"  at  Lord  Mohun's  trial.*  She 
felt  sick  at  heart  to  have  io  such  times  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  crown  amidst 
a  public  who,  she  writes,  were  as  angry 
with  her  as  she  could  be  with  them.  And. 
her  misgivings  were  verified  ;  for  her  ad- 
ministrative mishaps  added  to  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  king,  who  in  the  course  of  the- 
summer  had  to  digest  as  best  he  might 
the  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  and  his  own 
defeat  in  the  great  battle  of  Landen.  The 
queen  records  sadly  that  with  regard  to* 
her  conduct  of  the  government,  '*  whereas 
other  years  the  king  had  almost  ever  ap- 
proved all  was  done,  this  year  he  disap* 
proved  allmost  everything."  Her  first 
piece  of  ill-fortune  arose  out  of  Lord  Bel- 
lamoDt's  *' impertinent  behaviour,"  as  she 
terms  it;  probably  he  bad  resented  th& 
dismissal  of  his  petitions  and  charges^ 
against  Lord  Coningsby  and  Sir  Charles 
Porter,  which  he  thereupon  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  form  of 
articles  of  impeachmeot.f    Of  greater  im- 

*  In  reality  an  overwhelming  mafority  of  the  House 
of  Lords  acquitted  the  accused  peer  against  the  evi- 
dence. 

t  These  transactions  are  not  mentioned  by  Burnet  or 
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portance  was  her  inability  to  brin^  about 
harmony  of  feeling  and  action  in  the  Coun- 
cil, where  both  parties  were  represented. 
Her  narrative  fully  bears  out  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  description  of  the  species  of  an- 
archy which  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
obliged  the  king  to  attempt  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  compact  Whig  administra- 
tion—  the  first  English  ministry,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  historian. 

I  found  all  the  Council  more  than  ever 
divided,  the  old  ones  not  mightily  satisfied 
with  the  new  comers,  and  they  believing  me  to 
much  inclined  to  t*  other  party,  in  a  great  cold- 
ness and  strangeness  to  me ;  the  man  I  found 
the  most  constant  in  serving  the  King  his  own 
way,  and  who  was  the  only  one  who  really 
toock  the  most  and  greatest  pains  to  do  so, 
more  and  more  disliked,  and  people  more  in- 
veterate against  hinu 

The  personage  in  question  may  have 
been  Caerroarthen  (Danby),  whom  the 
Whigs,  on  the  whole  strengthened  by  the 
changes  made  by  the  king  early  in  the 
year,  thoroughly  detested  ;  but  the  context 
seems  rather  to  point  to  Nottingham, 
from  whom  the  king  after  his  return  was 
"  forced  to  part,  to  please  a  party  which 
be  cannot  trust.'*  When  her  husband  was 
once  more  in  England,  things  s6emed  to 
the  queen  to  mend,  and  her  last  notice  of 
home  affairs  records  this  impression. 
The  Triennial  Bill  had  on  its  reintroduc- 
tion  been  unexpectedly  thrown  out;  in 
supply  the  king  had  obtained  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  estimates;  ** every  one  " 
was  **  resolving  to  try  one  year  more  at 
least."  The  memoirs  of  Queen  Mary  con- 
tain no  phrase  more  significant  of  the 
instability  which  in  the  eyes  of  many  En* 
glishmen  characterized  the  rigime  of 
which  she  formed  part.  Before  the  year 
was  at  an  end,  during  which  the  lukewarm 
supporters  of  her  and  her  consort's  gov- 
ernment had  magnanimously  promised  to 
hold  out,  the  queen  herself  was  at  rest. 
If,  as  we  believe,  the  Revolution  settle- 
ment proved  an  enduring  benefit  to  the 
nation,  then  it  is  certain  that  a  grateful 
recognition  is  due  to  the  brave  and  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  in  which  Queen  Mary  did 
her  part  to  secure  and  defend  that  settle- 
ment. King  William  never  became  fully 
conscious  of  the  value  which  in  his  heart 
he  set  upon  his  wife  till  he  had  lost  her. 
And  the  more  her  pure  and  noble  charac- 
ter reveals  itself  to  posterity,  the  more  it 
becomes  certain    that  England  too  has 

Macauiaf,  bat  will  be  foand  detailed  in  that  iavaluable 
work,  Collins't  **  Peerage  of  England,"  voL  iii^  p.  369 
(and  edition),  art.  '*  Cooiogaby,  Countess  of  Conings- 
by." 
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reason  to  hold  in  reverence  the  memory  of 
good  Queen  Mary. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for 
dwelling  separately  on  the  letters  of  tne 
queen  to  the  electress  Sophia,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  few  from  James  II.  and 
William  III.  to  the  same  princess,  are 
appended  to  the  memoirs.  Though  here 
for  the  first  time  printed  from  the  Han- 
over archives,  they  contain  nothing  alto- 
gether new.  But  they  illustrate  afresh 
such  points  as  the  temper  of  Kin^  James 
before  the  expedition  which  cost  him  his 
throne,  and  the  grief  of  Queen  Mary  for 
the  sake  of  her  father,  in  whose  eyes  her 
husband  was  a  **  vemper  "  (p.  86),  and  she 
an  unnatural  child.  Here  and  there  io 
these  letters  she  naturally  enough  shows 
a  vivacity  which  was  by  no  means  wanting 
in  her  nature,  though  it  is  altogether  a^ 
sent  from  the  memoirs;  but  the  letters 
written  by  her  to  the  duchess  Sophia  dur- 
ing a  period  extending  from  the  middle  of 
1689  to  ^^®  middle  of  1694  are  in  every 
way  consistent  with  the  memoirs  them- 
selves, of  which  they  thus  help  to  prove 
the  genuineness. 


From  Macmillan's  M 
THE  EXAMINER'S  DREAM. 

A  RHAPSODY. 

My  day  of  rest  had  come  at  last.  I  bad 
finished  looking  over  my  last  paper;  I 
had  sent  in  my  list  of  marks  to  the  bead 
master;  I  had  written  my  report  to  the 
governing  body.  I  had,  in  deference  to  my 
homoeopathic  adviser,  taken  two  globules 
of  mercurius,  for  the  sake  of  my  liver, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  hard  work. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
mental  strain  could  be  at  once  relaxed,  or 
that  the  succeeding  calm  would  lay  to 
immediate  rest  the  tossing  undulations  of 
the  agitated  brain.  Fragments  of  wrecks 
of  grammar  and  syntax,  distorted  para- 
digms and  dislocated  sequences,  danced 
upon  the  rufiied  surface.  Homer  and 
Sophocles,  Thucydides  and  Virgil,  Cicero 
and  Herodotus,  rose  and  sank  and  rose 
again,  clamorously  grappling  with  disa- 
greeing commentators  and  rival  emenda- 
tions. All  the  anomalies  of  dialect, 
metre,  and  construction;  all  the  crabbed 
and  corrupt  passages  which  I  had  severed 
from  their  context,  and  not  without  pride 
propounded  as  enigmas  and  laid  as  traps 
for  my  unwary  and  puzzled  victims,  were 
blended  together  in  an  inextricable  maze 
of  bewildering   eotaoglement.    All   that 
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had  beeo  distinct  and  definite,  ranged  and 
classified  in  orderly  succession  and  com- 
pact groups,  was  now  jumbJed  together  in 
hideous  confusion;  articles,  particles, 
tenses,  moods,  prepositions,  quantities, 
accents;  claases,  subordinate,  relative, 
temporal,  cooditiooal,  direct,  indirect; 
genders,  concords,  Greek  and  Latin  to- 
gether; poetry  and  prose,  orator,  histo- 
rian, dramatist ;  a  chaos  of  philology,  a 
literary  Babel.  And  over  all  were  scat- 
tered marks,  averages,  and  percentages,  a 
cloud  of  meaningless  numbers  and  fig- 
ures; while  through  the  wreaths  of  smoke 
that  curled  upward  from  the  bowl  of 
my  pipe,  the  faces  of  those  whom  I  had 
tortured  in  vivA  voce^  some  mutely  appeal- 
ing, others  guessing  defiantly  — fat  faces, 
thin  faces,  white  faces,  red  faces,  seemed 
to  mock  and  scowl  at  roe. 

As  soon  as  I  could  think,  I  began  to 
wonder  what  was  the  good  of  it  all.  The 
memory  of  the  days  when  I  had  myself 
been  examined  came  back  to  me,  and  I 
began  to  look  at  myself  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  examinee.  Had  I  profited  by 
being  periodically  uprooted  to  see  how  1 
was  growing,  ancf  replanted  to  be  fed  with 
perhaps  some  di£Eerept  kind  of  dressing, 
or  with  larger  doses  of  the  same,  that  I 
might  win  some  prize  for  my  cultivator  at 
ibe  next  exhibition?  I  had  hated  it,  re- 
sented it,  then ;  and  now  here  was  I  pull- 
ing up  these  poor  plants  from  their  forc- 
ing-bed and  reporting  upon  their  progress. 
Did  the  great  cause  of  mental  culture 
profit  by  all  this?  Was  the  true  love  of 
learning  fostered,  or  any  fresh  impulse 
given  thereby  to  disinterested  literary 
study?  What  gratification  was  it  to  roe 
as  a  scholar  and  a  critic  of  scholarship  to 
have  depreciated  the  labor  of  the  teacher 
by  abusing  the  taught  —  to  have  stigma- 
tized Smith's  translation  as  "bald,"  to 
have  lamented  Thomson's  want  of  style, 
to  have  damned  Jones  with  faint  praise, 
even  to  have  detected  great  promise  in 
Robinson  minor t 

And  so  I  mused,  not  so  well  satisfied 
with  royself  as  I  had  been  in  the  first 
flush  of  victory,  and  not  so  sure  that  my 
occupation  was  so  potent  and  indispens- 
able an  aid  to  education  as  I  had  thought. 
Meanwhile  my  mind  was  becoming 
calmer,  and  all  my  senses  soothed  under 
the  influence  of  the  subtle  narcotic,  whose 
fragrant  exhalations  rose  and  curled 
around,  obscuring  with  friendly  mist  the 
too  real  images  which  haunted  me ;  and  I 
became  more  and  more  rapt  into  cloud- 
land  ;  and  fantastic  shapes  began  to  come 
and  go,  which  gradually  assumed  more 
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definite  forros,  such  as  I  could  recognize, 
or  seemed  to  recognize.  It  was  not  trulf 
recognition,  for  these  forms  were  not  of 
earth.  Nay,  the  very  clouds  which  I 
thought  just  now  were  issuing  from  my 
lips  and  from  the  bowl  with  which  they 
were  connected,  issued  from  no  orifice  of 
terrestrial  clay.  They  had  been  gathered 
by  the  great  cloud-gatherer,  the  father 
of  gods  and  men,  the  wielder  of  the 
thunderbolt,  at  whose  nod  Olympus  trem- 
bles; and  as  they  rolled  asunder,  I  saw 
the  enthroned  majesty  of  Zeus.  The 
clouds  lifted  and  parted  yet  more,  and  I 
knew  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  Olympian  assembly  of  gods  con- 
gregated evidently  in  solemn  council.  I 
trembled  to  think  what  my  fate  might  be 
if  I  were  discovered ;  I,  a'  wretched  mor- 
tal whose  trade  was  examination,  —  if  it 
were  supposed  that  I  had  come  to  report 
upon  the  examinable  denizens  of  Olympus. 
But  they  regarded  me  not;  and  listening 
in  awestruck  silence  I  was  able  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Mythology. 

They  were  all  there.  There  sat  Here 
with  her  large  clear  eyes,  gazing  majesti- 
cally and  unconcernedly  upon  the  scene ; 
there  stood  the  grev-eyed  Athene,  looking 
sterner  than  I  hacf  ever  pictured  her  or 
seen  her  pictured  ;  there  stood  the  laugh- 
ter-loving Aphrodite,  coquetting  still  with 
Ares,  in  spite  of  the  glowering  looks  of 
the  swarthy  Hephaestus;  there  was 
Apollo,  eagerly  conversing  with  the 
Muses,  who  looked  decidedly  sad  and 
out  of  spirits  in  spite  of  his  consolation ; 
there  was  Poseidon  too,  looking  rather 
out  of  his  element;  and  somewhat  in  the 
background  Heracles  and  Hebe  and 
Bacchus,  all  rubicund  and  robust ;  while 
the  rosy-fingered  Aurora  bent  tenderly 
over  the  bath-chair  of  Tithonus.  Besides 
these,  a  host  of  lesser  deities,  whom  it 
would  be  tedious  to  specify,  were  grouped 
around.  And  as  1  wondered  why  this 
conclave  was  thus  assembled,  as  it  were 
for  my  inspection,  and  began  to  think  of 
making  notes  for  some  subsequent  exam- 
ination, I  saw  Athene  come  forward,  and 
in  prostrate  attitude  embrace  the  knees  of 
Zeus. 

**  Ob  great  and  honored  father  of  gods 
and  men"  (thus  she  prayed,  and  at  her 
voice  all  the  immortals  were  hushed  in 
silence  to  bear  what  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom would  say),  "grant  thy  daughter  this 
boon.  Surely  thou  dost  not  forget  the 
dav  when  thou  grantedst  to  mortals  the 
gift  of  wisdom,  and  sentest  me  forth 
from    thine    own    august    bead     ready 
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equipped  in  full  panoply  to  conquer  the 
ic^norance  of  the  human  race.  Gladly  did 
they  receive  and  welcome  me,  and  built 
temples  in  mine  honor,  and  worshipped 
me  with  many  sacrifices,  freely  and  not 
compelled  by  fear  or  desire  of  gain,  but 
acknowledging;  my  beauty  and  supremacy. 
And  I  led  among  them  in  my  train  and 
made  known  to  them  the  daughters  of 
memory,  my  handmaidens,  who  inspired 
them  with  love  for  divine  learning  and 
raised  many  above  their  fellows ;  so  that 
men  first  wrote  in  the  harmonies  of  im* 
mortal  verse,  and  praised  g:ods  and  he- 
roes, ay,  and  glorified  the  deeds  of  men 
in  history.  And  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions others  have  spent  their  lives  in 
studying  the  words  of  those  pioneers  of 
wisdom,  and  midnight  lamps  have  burned 
in  mine  honor;  till  the  light  of  knowledge 
kindled  the  dull  hearts  of  mortals  in  which 
the  Promethean  fire  slumbered,  and  shone 
throughout  the  world.  And  I  and  my 
handmaidens  rejoiced  as  the  numbers  of 
our  worshippers  increased,  though  some 
went  down  to  Hades  before  their  time, 
worn  out  by  their  labors,  but  handing  on 
their  unextinguished  lamps  to  others,  and 
leaving  behind  them  treasures  which  all 
the  world  might  inherit.  But  now,  oh 
father  Zeus,  some  envious  power  has 
usurped  our  rights,  despising  thee  and 
the  offspring  of  thy  teeming  brain ;  and, 
lo  I  a  race  of  men  has  sprung  up  who  de- 
ride our  worship  and  mock  at  our  holy 
rites,  while  they  themselves  do  homage 
only  to  Heracles  and  Hebe,  whom  thou 
hast  allowed  to  be  united  in  disastrous 
wedlock;  who  are  mighty  indeed  in  form 
and  bodily  strength  and  ruddiness  of  com- 
plexion, but  deficient  in  ethereal  essence 
and  aesthetic  beauty,  resembling  more  the 
infatuated  Titans  who  dared  once  to  wage 
war  against  thy  sovereignty.  But  they 
suffered  the  just  reward  of  their  arro- 
gance; not  so  these  newly  enrolled  gods, 
who  are  no  gods  but  overgrown  men  and 
women  ;  in  whose  veins  flows  not  the  true 
ichor  ol  the  gods  purified  by  the  crystal 
nectar  of  the  Castalian  spring  or  the  effer- 
vescing vigor  of  the  Apollinarian  well, 
but  common  purple  blood,  fattened  and 
engrossed  by  the  too  abundant  gifts  of 
Dionysus  their  boon  companion,  or  the 
fermented  produce  of  Demeter,  not  for 
such  a  purpose  given  to  laborious  mortals. 
Nay,  even  their  offspring,  Might  and  Vio- 
lence, are  held  in  unseemly  honor  by 
youths,  who  leap  and  run  and  contend  in 
athletic  sports,  not  such  as  of  old  enliv- 
ened the  plain  of  Alpheus,  but  contending 
for  silver  goblets  and   the   favor  of  idle 
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maidens,  whom  the  shameless  Aphrodite 
urges  to  be  present  and  gaze  smiling  upon 
the  giddy  throng.  But  do  thou,  oh  king 
of  gods  and  men,  seek  out  and  punish  as 
is  fitting  this  envious  spirit,  and  restore 
the  true  and  genuine  love  of  knowledge 
which  exalts  the  youth,  and  crowns  the 
aged  with  undying  fame.** 

She  ceased,  and  ere  Heracles  could  take 
his  lips  from  the  bowl  which  Hebe  held 
to  them,  the  aged  Tithonus,  in  quavering 
and  shrill  utterance  like  the  chirping  of 
the  cicada  in  the  dry  summer  heat,  thos 
querulously  began :  "  Truly  hast  thoa 
spoken,  oh  goddess  of  goddesses !  Sarelf 
in  former  generations  the  votaries  of 
wisdom  willingly  bore  a  great  weight  of 
learning,  such  as  those  who  are  now  mor- 
tals could  not  stand  beneath.  Yet  tbey 
esteemed  such  burdens  light,  and  rejoiced 
to  bear  them  and  to  make  them  heavier. 
Such  was  I  once,  when  my  dear  knees 
were  light,  and  this  head  was  not  yet  bare 
and  polished  as  an  Argive  shield.  Often 
sat  I  then  studying  through  the  night, 
until  the  mist-born  dayspring  arose  in  the 
east,  and  smiling  in  at  my  window  laid 
her  rosy  fingers  on  my  pale  cheeks,  mak- 
ing me  blush  at  her  appearing.  Thus  it 
was  that  we  were  first  joined  in  love  and 
wedlock,  and  I  became  immortal,  alas!  in 
vain." 

Then  suddenly  with  loud  laughter,  sach 
as  the  wild  horse  utters  careering  over  the 
plain  of  Argos,  him  interrupted  the  over- 
weening might  of  Heracles :  "  Oh  foolish 
one,  helpless,  a  second  time  a  child,  grand 
old  man  no  longer,  cease  thy  boastio;;! 
Who  can  tell  what  thy  nights  of  toil  were 
worth?  Thou  wast  never  examined! 
Behold,  mortals  nowadays  have  to  render 
an  account  of  their  learning,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  all  if  they  have  no  great  care  to 
practice  the  works  of  Athene  and  the 
Muses  as  of  old.  For  they  are  like  geese 
which  are  crammed  with  food  for  the 
feasts  of  men,  only  that  trial  may  be  made 
of  their  fatness  and  they  may  haply  be 
plucked  of  their  feathers.  Small  marvel 
is  it  to  roe  if  they  prefer  to  worship  the 
givers  of  muscle,  and  to  practise  the  sports 
that  harden  the  limbs  and  ward  o£f  disease 
from  the  liver.*'  Thus  spake  the  might 
of  Heracles,  and  Ares  and  Aphrodite 
clapped  their  hands  in  loud  approi^a); 
while  Athene  sternly  bent  her  brows  io 
anger. 

But  the  father  of  gods  and  men  tbas 
addressed  her,  comforting  her  with  kiodi; 
words :  **  Rise,  my  daughter,  and  be  not 
downcast  in  thy  soul,  nor  heed  the  wio^ 
words  that  have  leaped  over  the  park  pal* 
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ing  of  his  teeth.  For  io  good  sooth  his 
overweeoiog  speech,  though  hostile  to 
thee,  has  yet  pointed  out  the  cause  of  that 
which  distresses  thee,  and  the  remedy  for 
thy  grief.  Truly  he  spoke,  saying  that 
those  who  are  examined  have  no  longer  a 
care  to  seek  voluntarily  the  gifts  of  the 
Muses  and  the  renown  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom, as  their  forefathers  did,  who  suffered 
not  this  plague  and  trouble.  Often  have 
I  looked  down  upon  the  earth,  and  beheld 
the  demon  of  examination  wandering  to 
and  fro  among  the  haunts  of  men,  insatia- 
ble, irrepressible.  Ay,  and  now  also  his 
baneful  influence  has  infected  even  the 
tender  souls  of  maidens,  whom  he  shuts 
up  in  dark  prisons,  and  takes  from  them 
the  joys  of  life  and  the  desire  for  wedlock. 
So  that  wrinkled  old  age  comes  upon 
them  unawares,  and  they  know  no  discreet 
works  of  housewifery,  while  their  speech 
savors  not  of  sweetness  and  mirth,  and 
the  light  of  their  sparkling  eyes  is  dimmed, 
and  the  gay  company  o(  youths  fear  and 
shun  their  presence  and  conversation. 
But  —  1  swear  to  thee  by  Styx,  which  is 
the  strongest  and  greatest  oath  of  the 
blessed  ones  —  that  he  who  has  done  the 
mischief  shall  himself  insure  the  remedy. 
For  1  will  send  Hermes  my  messenger  to 
seize  him  and  force  him  by  strong  neces- 
sity to  leave  thy  worshippers  free,  and 
enter  into  the  assemblies  of  those  whom 
Hebe  and  Heracles  inspire  with  the  love 
of  bodily  strength  and  matchless  vigor ; 
that  they  may  be  examined,  and  haply 
loathe  their  present  pastimes.  But  thy 
temples  shall  be  thronged  with  eager 
crowds,  uncompelled,  as  it  is  fitting.'*  He 
ceased  and  gave  the  Homeric  nod,  which 
was  followed  by  the  already  frequently 
described  phenomena ;  and  even  I  was 
shaken  in  my  shoes.  So  much  so  that 
my  senses  left  me  for  an  interval,  the 
length  whereof  I  was  unable  to  determine. 

From  this  swoon  I  was  roused  by  a  tap 
OQ  the  shoulder,  and  looking  up  saw  stand- 
ing over  roe  an  elegant  figure,  balanced 
upon  one  leg,  having  both  his  feet  shod 
with  sandals  to  which  something  like 
wings  were  attached,  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
upon  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  a  stafiE 
adorned  at  the  top  with  snake-like  appen- 
dages. Bewildered  at  first,  1  fancied  for 
a  moment  I  must  be  at  a  pantomime;  but 
almost  immediately  recognized  that  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  Hermes,  the  constable 
of  the  gods,  who  runs  in  the  souls  of 
mortals  to  their  appointed  prison-house. 
And  I  trembled  anew  as  he  spake,  me- 
thought    io    somewhat    stern    accents : 
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**  Come,  mortal,  arise  I  this  won't  do ;  you 
must  move  on  with  me.  I  am  bidden  to 
take  you  down  with  me  to  the  lower  world. 
Don't  be  alarmed,  I  don't  mean  Hades 
yet.  And  to  facilitate  your  descent  (as 
you  are  no  longer,  I  perceive,  in  your  first 
youth,  but  somewhat  unwieldy  and  corpu- 
lent from  much  sedentary  occupation)  I 
have  engaged  the  assistance  of  Iris,  whose 
bow  is  there,  you  see,  at  our  service, 
afiEording  us  a  rapid  but  easy  and  safe 
pathway  to  earth.  Follow  me  and  do  as  I 
do,  and  don't  be  alarmed.  Though  I 
spoke  just  now  in  the  language  of  a  con- 
stable, and  am  a^bout  to  show  my  familiar- 
ity with  Bow  Street,  I  shall  not  harm  you, 
so  long  as  you  forget  your  trade  and  ask 
me  no  questions."  I  was  obliged  to  laugh 
at  what  I  suppose  he  meant  for  a  joke,  for 
he  poked  roe  in  the  ribs  with  his  wand  to 
emphasize  it;  but  I  did  not  much  relish 
being  launched  off  into  space  in  the  com- 
pany of  such  a  wag,  who  might  be  con- 
templating some  practical  as  well  as  verbal 
joke.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
for  now  we  were  standing  on  the  summit 
of  the  arch  of  a  magnificent  rainbow,  and 
nothing  more  solid  than  floating  clouds 
could  be  seen  all  round  us ;  while  far  below 
were  spread  out  the  wide  plains  of  mother 
earth.  Hermes  planted  himself  astride  of 
the  narrow  arch  and  bade  me  sit  in  a  sim- 
ilar posture  close  behind  him,  and  lay  my 
hands  on  his  shoulders.  This  was  not 
altogether  strange  to  me,  for  I  had  been 
in  a  similar  position  when  visiting  one  of 
the  Austrian  salt  mines ;  but  only  for  a 
very  short  descent.  He  then  caught  hold 
of  one  of  roy  ankles  in  either  hand ;  I  shut 
my  eyes  in  despair,  and  away  we  went ! 
My  breath  all  fled  from  my  body  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion,  and  I  was  momen- 
tarily expecting  a  stunning  if  not  fatal 
shock  when  we  should  light  upon  the 
earth ;  but  somehow  the  downward  rush 
seemed  to  slacken,  and  then  ceased  alto- 
gether ;  when  (oh,  wonder  of  wonders  !)  on 
opening  my  eyes  I  found  myself  seated  in 
my  own  armchair,  while  Hermes  stood 
before  me,  on  one  leg  as  before.  His 
face  wore,  methought,  rather  a  mischiev- 
ous expression,  so  that  I  almost  uncon- 
sciously felt  in  my  pockets  to  ascertain  if 
anything  were  missing,  remembering  the 
character  given  by  some  classical  authors 
to  that  deity.  He  observed  the  suspi- 
cious movement,  but  was  evidently  not 
offended,  for  be  only  laughed  and  said, 
"Oh,  vou'll  find  everything  right  there; 
don't  oe  thinking  of  your  Horace  now. 
But  I  have  relieved  you  of  something; 
and  not  only  you,  but  all  your  countrymen, 
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thanks  to  the  protestations  of  Athene,  and 
the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  counsellor  Zeus. 
You  and  your  fellows  are  now  rid  of  the 
unwelcome  task  of  destroying  all  natural 
healthy  appetite  for  knowledge.  And  all 
your  countrymen  are  rid  of  the  bondage 
of  the  demon  of  examination,  who,  if  not 
restrained,  would  have  set  no  bounds  to 
his  tyranny  until  he  had  enacted  that  none 
should  be  married,  or  die,  or  even  be  born 
without  previously  satisfying  his  demands. 
But  know  that  while  you  lay  in  a  swoon 
up  yonder,  I  have  altered  all  this,  and 
diverted  the  energies  of  this  spirit  into 
another  channel ;  and  if  you  have,  as  is 
not  unlikely,  still  a  mind  to  serve  him,  lo  1 
thus  I  change  you  as  I  have  changed 
others  1 "  And  then,  without  allowing 
me  a  moment  for  reflection  or  reply,  he 
slapped  me  Harlequin-wise  with  his  wand, 
and  after  mysteriously  waving  it  around 
and  over  all  the  papers  on  my  table,  he 
backed  into  the  corner  of  the  room,  and 
gradually  diminishing  and  becoming  less 
definite  in  form  as  he  approached  it, 
finally  resolved  himself  into  an  impalpable 
vapor  and  absorbed  himself  into  the  cis- 
tern of  my  standard  barometer  which 
hung  there. 

The  illusion,  if  illusion  it  was,  was  so 
unaccountable,  and  my  mind  so  clear  and 
unbiassed  (for  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Psychical  Society^  that  I  thought  I  would 
at  once  make  some  notes  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  send  them  as  a  puzzle  to  that 
eminent  body.  On  my  writing-table  lay  a 
number  of  the  Oxford  University  Gazette^ 
and  as  I  was  removing  it,  these  words 
caught  my  eye:  •* The  Cricket  University 
Scholarship  has  been  adjudged  to  Mr. 
Stumps  of  Balliol ;  the  examiners  are  of 
opinion  that  the  excellent  form  shown  by 
Mr.  Padds,  of  Wadham,  in  keeping  wicket 
deserves  special  commendation."  Turn- 
ing over  a  leaf  I  read :  **  Lectures  will  be 
given  during  the  ensuing  term  on  the 
Science  of  Drop-kicking,  by  Professor 
Toeit;  and  on  Sliding  Seats  by  the  Pro- 
vost of  Oriel."  In  amazement  I  turned 
to  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^ 
and  there  I  read :  "  The  annual  examina- 
tion of  freshmen  for  admission  into  the 
U.B.C.  will  be  held  early  next  month, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  theoretical  and 
practical.  Candidates  will  be  expected  to 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanical principles  of  various  styles  of 
rowing,  of  the  proper  proportions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  oar,  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  usual  course  for  the  Eight- 
oar  races,  as  well  as  of  the  history  and 
records  of  the  University  races."    Here 
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also,  as  in  the  Gazette ol  the  sister  ooiver- 
sity,  were  announcements  of  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  gained  by  proficients  io 
rackets,  football,  hurdle-racing,  and  the 
like ;  of  forthcoming  examinations  in  bowl- 
ing, running,  and  other  tests  of  athletic 
skill  and  vigor ;  and  in  the  speech  of  the 
retiring  vice-chancellor  eloquent  allusioo 
was  made  to  the  great  success  which  bad 
during  his  year  of  office  attended  the  im- 
portant reformation  by  which  students  had 
been  led  to  work  eagerly  and  voluntarily  at 
subjects  in  which  they  were  no  longer  ex- 
amined. Strange  it  seemed  to  me,  not  only 
that  those  pastimes  so  recently  abused 
and  despised  by  the  cultured  philosophers, 
among  whom  I  was  not  the  least,  should 
now  be  in  such  high  repute  at  the  ancient 
seats  of  learning,  but  also  that  the  exam- 
iners' names  should  be  the  same  as  of 
old ;  the  same  with  whom  I  had  devised 
searching  questions  in  philology  and  das^ 
sical  literature,  or  who  had  (with  a  pride 
with  which  I  could  not  sympathize)  shovo 
me  the  ingenious  problems  in  mathemat- 
ics with  which  they  were  about  to  rack 
the  brains  of  would-be  wranglers,  were 
now  employed  in  estimating  marks  for 
muscle.  I  asked  myself,  what  could  they 
know  about  it?  Was  I  myself  to  cease 
to  be  an  examiner,  or  to  cast  in  my  lot 
with  these  Philistines?  I,  who  could 
scarcely  jump  over  a  Liddell-and-Scott  set 
up  on  end;  who  would  as  soon  face  a 
cannon-ball  as  a  cricket-ball;  who  bad 
only  so  much  knowledge  of  rowing  as 
could  be  gathered  from  the  article  "*  Tri- 
reme ''  in  the  '*  Dictionary  of  Antiqui- 
ties," —  how  could  I  set  a  paper  on  such 
subjects?  I  asked  myself  this,  and  a 
mocking  voice  from  the  barometer  an- 
swered, **You  will  not  have  to  do  the 
papers  yourself,  any  more  than  you  used."' 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  rushed 
out  of  the  room  and  the  house,  to  tike 
counsel  with  an  old  friend,  the  head  mas- 
ter of  a  large  public  school  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town  where  I  was  then  living.  I 
scarcely  knew  what  time  of  day  it  was; 
but  as  I  drew  near  to  the  school  I  heard 
the  midday  bell  ring  which  proclaimed 
the  end  of  morning  lessons;  and  so  I  felt 
sure  I  should  find  my  friend  at  liberty, 
for  the  boys  would  be  all  out  at  play, 
Yet,  as  I  drew  nearer  still,  none  oi  the 
usual  sounds  of  merry  voices  fell  on  oy 
ear;  and  as  I  came  within  sight  of  the 
playground,  lol  it  was  almost  empty. 
Only  here  and  there  a  few  knots  of  boys 
were  sitting  silent  00  benches  coder  tfae 
trees,  or  strolling  along  in  earnest  con- 
versation ;  while  in  a  remote  comer  some 
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half  a  dozen  or  so,  watched  by  a  master, 
were  moodily  and  roechanically  kickiDg 
about  a  football.  Soon  I  descried  my 
friend  at  some  distance,  surrounded  by  a 
somewhat  larger  group,  all  with  books  in 
their  hands.  He  observed  my  approach, 
and  advanced  to  meet  me.  **  Tell  me,"  I 
breathlessly  exclaimed,  **tell  me  what  all 
this  means.  What  are  you  doing  ?  Why 
are  these  boys  not  playing  ?  " 

"  Playing,  my  good  friend?  "  he  replied, 
seemingly  astonished  at  my  questions. 
"Why,  they  are  playing.  This  is  the 
hour  of  recreation,  and  what  else  could 
they  be  doing  ?  All  around  you  are  groups 
of  pupils  who  after  a  surfeit  of  games  and 
the  theory  of  them  during  school-hours, 
are  now  enjoying  a  brief  interval  of  relax- 
ation in  studying  each  the  work  of  his 
favorite  author,  or  his  darling  science. 
Upon  yonder  bench  a  group  are  eagerly 
discussing  the  Homeric  question ;  at  a 
little  distance  from  them  the  captain  of 
the  mathematical  eleven  is  practising 
some  of  the  twenty-two  in  simultaneous 
equations ;  and  beneath  the  shade  of  yon- 
der plane-tree  a  few  happy  loiterers  (whose 
attention  sadly  wanders  during  lessons, 
and  will  never,  I  fear,  get  their  certificate 
for  athletics)  are  reading  a  dialogue  of 
Plato.  As  you  came  on  to  the  ground,  I 
was  standing  umpire  to  a  Euclid  match 
for  the  house  challenge  cup.  Those  whom 
you  see  listlessly  employed  at  foot-ball 
are  idlers,  who  have  deserved,  and  are 
DOW  undergoing,  punishment.  They  have 
to  work  thus  for  an  hour  under  supervis- 
ion, for  being  inattentive  in  school.  In- 
side the  buildings  will  be  found  those 
whose  school  work,  being  of  a  practical 
nature,  has  been  going  on  all  the  morning 
out  here,  and  who  are  now  refreshing 
themselves  at  their  desks  or  in  the  labora- 
tory, rejoicing  in  their  freedom  and  im- 
proving the^shining  hour  with  Greek  and 
Latin  composition,  or  in  the  odoriferous 
combinations  of  sundry  and  various  me- 
phitic  atoms,  to  their  hearts*  content. 
Happy  souls  !  they  have  been  at  work  all 
the  morning,  some  indoors  at  the  theory, 
others  out  of  doors  at  the  practice  of  foot- 
ball. They  are  taught  all  the  different 
varieties  of  the  game  —  the  arts  of  drop- 
ping, dribbling,  running  in,  forward  and 
back  play,  collaring,  etc.,  and  how  to  allow 
for  the  wind,  and  so  on.  They  have  to 
learn  all  about  the  construction  of  the 
football  itself,  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made,  the  reason  of  its  shape,  the  com- 
parative merits  of  rival  shapes,  the  manner 
of  its  inflation ;  as  well  as  the  measures 
of  tH^  height  and  width  of  goals  in  the 


different  games.  And  so  with  all  their 
lessons.  Our  masters  are  well  up  in  all 
the  details  and  grammar  of  the  various 
sports,  which  are  treated  historically,  eth- 
nologically,  physiologically,  and  psycho- 
logically. In  short,  everything  is  done  to 
fit  them  for  their  forthcoming  examina- 
tions." 

*' These  are  strange  revolutions  in- 
deed," replied  I,  **  but  no  doubt  they  will 
have  at  least  this  advantage,  that  boys 
will  respect  their  masters  more.  For  I 
remember  that  those  teachers  who  were 
known  to  be  athletic  and  well  versed  in  all 
manner  of  physical  exercises,  used  to  be 
the  favorites  with  their  class,  and  held 
them  more  in  subjection  than  those  whose 
intellectual  superiority  ought  to  have  been 
more  reverenced."  "  Nay,  not  so  now," 
said  my  friend ;  "  I  see  you  are  far  from 
appreciating  this  great  work.  Now,  the 
boys  despise  those  masters  who  have 
played  in  college  elevens,  or  stroked  col- 
lege eights;  and  only  reverence  those 
who  can  join  with  them  best  in  the  great 
relaxations  of  literature  and  science." 
Before  I  could  recover  from  the  shock  of 
this  further  revelation,  a  number  of  boys 
crowded  round  me,  and  without  any  sem- 
blance of  reserve,  and  apparently  without 
any  respect  for  the  sacred  person  of  an 
examiner,  seized  my  hands  and  shook  them 
frantically,  some  even  patting  me  on  the 
back.  I  was  at  first  in  mortal  terror,  for 
once  I  had  examined  this  school,  and  was 
sure,  from  the  demeanor  of  the  boys  at 
vivd  vociy  and  from  the  strange  carica- 
tures that  I  found  on  scraps  of  paper  after 
they  had  left  the  examination  room,  that 
I  was  not  liked;  and  I  had  not  given  them 
a  good  report.  But  there  was  no  mistake 
about  this  reception;  it  was  a  genuine 
outburst  of  affection.  **Now  that  you 
are  not  going  to  examine  us,"  said  the 
chief  speaker  of  the  group,  *'we  are  so 
glad  to  have  you  here.  We  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  so  many  things.  Why  have 
you  not  brought  your  friend  who  exam- 
ined us  in  mathematics,  and  that  dear  old 
fussy  Frenchman  ?  What  a  good  time  we 
might  havel" 

And  then  they  all  began  to  ply  me  with 
questions  and  to  propose  subjects  for 
discussion,  and  to  tell  me  all  they  had 
been  reading,  and  so  on ;  till  I  began  to 
feel  that  after  all  there  must  be  something 
in  this  new  state  of  things  that  the  pro- 
test of  the  great  goddess  of  wisdom  had 
brought  to  pass.  Here  was  a  glimpse  of 
the  golden  age,  when  the  unploughed 
land  cultivated  itself  and  bore  fruit,  and 
the  plants  required  no  stimulating  process 
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of  uprooting  to  see  how  they  grew.  Then 
one  of  these  enthusiasts  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper,  and 
said,  "  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  one  of 
our  last  examination  papers,  which  was 
set  for  the  certificate?*'  I  took  it,  and 
read  it :  it  contained  the  following  ques- 
tions :  — 

1.  Give  the  dates  of  the  following 
events,  mentioning  any  circumstances  of 
special  interest  connected  with  them : 
The  first  University  Boat  Race ;  the  in- 
troduction of  sliding  seats;  the  first  crick- 
et-match where  round-hand  bowling  was 
employed ;  the  first  occasion  when  the 
gentlemen  beat  the  players ;  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Marylebone  Club. 

2.  Write  a  short  biography  of  W.  G. 
Grace,  the  Hon.  Robert  Grimston,  Justice 
Chitty,  the  Bishop  of  Southwell. 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Henley  Regatta 
course,  marking  the  line  to  be  taken  by 
the  coxswain  of  a  boat  who  has  drawn  the 
Oxfordshire  station. 

4.  Sketch  the  position  of  the  field  as 
placed  for  a  slow  bowler  bowling  to  a  left- 
handed  batsman. 

5.  Explain  in  what  circumstances  an 
umpire  is  justified  in  giving  a  man  out 
leg-before-wicket. 

6.  What  are  the  present  **  records,"  and 
by  whom  held,  of  the  quarter-mile  fiat 
race,  the  ten-mile  walking  race,  the  high 
jump,  the  quarter-mile  hurdle  race,  throw- 
ing the  hammer? 

7.  Supposing  you  have  won  the  toss,  on 
a  morning  when  the  weather  has  just 
cleared  and  the  sun  is  shining  after  heavy 
rain,  with  a  fast  bowler  against  you,  would 
you  go  to  the  wicket  or  send  in  your  ad- 
versaries? Give  reasons  for  your  an- 
swer. 

8.  Name  the  bishops,  deans,  and  judges 
who  have  been  in  their  university  eight 
or  eleven. 

9.  Explain  the  following  terms:  ** pop- 
ping-crease,"  "catching  a  crab,"  "fair 
heel  and  toe,"  "bump ball,"  "catch  the 
beginning,"  "in  touch,"  "a  barter," 
"scratch,"  "in  calx,"  "a  daisy-cutter," 
"off-side,"  "a  yorker,"  "a pair  of  specta« 
cles." 

And  then,  as  I  was  reading,  the  dinner- 
bell  rang,  and  by  degrees  the  playground 
cleared,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  silent 
meditation  over  all  the  wonders  that  I  had 
seen.  As  I  turned  to  go  away,  lo !  there 
stood  before  me,  on  one  leg  as  usual,  the 
now  familiar  figure  of  Hermes.  "Come, 
old  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  compose  your- 
self. You  have  had  no  leisure,  I  dare 
say,  to-day,  to  meditate  calmly  on  what 
you  have  seen ;  let  roe  just  suggest  to  you 


something  for  serious  consideration.  Yoq 
have  been  for  several  years  coroplaioiog 
that  the  present  generation  has  no  love 
of  learning  for  its  own  sake;  that  the 
beauty  of  wisdom  and  the  fair  harvest  of 
intellectual  culture  have  no  attraction  for 
them  ;  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  yoo 
have  joined  the  outcry  that  games  are 
ruining  the  youth  of  England,  and  Hera- 
cles has  usurped  the  throne  of  Athene. 
What  has  been  your  remedy  ?  To  offer 
rewards  greater  and  greater,  and  to  haiD- 
per  those  who  sought  them  for  lucre's 
sake  with  examinations  harder  and  harder; 
and  now  you  have  learned  the  error  of 
your  ways  by  seeing  the  result  of  applying 
your  remedy  as  a  repulsive  instead  of  as 
an  attractive  agent.  Now  don't  interrupt 
me:  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say 
about  examinations  being  a  test  of  knowl- 
edge and  not  an  enticement  to  learning; 
but  you  did  not  see  that  a  race  had  sprung 
up  which  had  never  known  what  it  is  to 
work  for  love  of  wisdom,  and  never  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  see- 
ing nothing  but  marks  and  exhibitions  and 
examinations.  You  now  realize  what  the 
transference  of  this  influence  to  the  rival 
object  has  effected.  Could  you  live  00 
through  a  cycle  of  generations,  you  would 
probably  find  all  once  more  altered;  for 
the  excessive  development  of  the  mental 
faculties  would  in  time  cause  an  outcry  to 
be  raised  against  them  in  turn,  and  the 
world  would, wonder  why  the  athletic  in- 
stincts of  bygone  days  had  died  out;  until 
Zeus  once  more  interfered  and  showed 
them  that  the  process  of  examination  had 
stified  it,  and  must  again  be  employed  on 
the  other  side  as  a  deterrent  and  a  dis- 
gustant.  And  now  my  task  is  over,  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned ;  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  with  you,  only  to  see  you  safe 
home.  Fix  your  eyes  steadily  00  roe,  and 
look  at  nothing  else." 

I  meekly  obeyed  him;  and  as  I  looked, 
the  figure  of  the  god  began  to  suffer 
diminution  and  change ;  his  other  leg  was 
drawn  up  from  the  ground ;  his  caduceus 
vanished ;  his  arms  were  drawn  into  his 
body,  which  was  contracted  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  narrow  tube ;  his  bead  as- 
sumed a  rectangular  shape,  and  the  feat- 
ures were  replaced  by  lines  and  ^^wts* 
I  saw  nothing  else.  What  was  this  ob* 
ject  ?  It  became  more  and  more  definite : 
it  was  —  a  barometer;  nay,  it  was  my 
barometer.  I  rubbed  my  eves  and  looked 
round.  I  was  once  more  ^r  rather  still) 
in  my  own  room;  my  pipe  lying  on  ibe 
floor ;  my  sheets  of  marks  00  the  table* 
It  had  been  all  a  dream ;  and  I  was  still 
—  an  examioer  1 
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I  WAS  a  very  voud^  stone  indeed,  when 
I  began  rolling-^ a  mere  pebble  in  fact; 
but  some  of  the  moss  which  I  collected 
then  has  stuck  tome  with  /e;reater  tenacity 
than  much  that  has  gathered  itself  upon 
ray  weather-worn  surface  in   later  years. 
The  impressions  of  early  travel  are  gen- 
erally so  deeply  stamped  at  the  time,  that 
the  memory  of  them  does  not  easily  fade. 
Thus  I  have  made  the  overland  journey 
to  the  East,  backwards    and    forwards, 
eight  times,  but  the  recollection  of  the 
first  one  continues  the  most  vivid ;  and 
it  is  the  same  with  my  passages  across  the 
Atlantic  —  of  which  I  have  made  twenty- 
two —  but   perhaps    that    is    because    it 
lasted  seventeen  days,  was   made  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  cause  themselves  to  be  re- 
membered.    My  first  voyage  to  the  East 
was  by  the  overland  route  in  the  winter  of 
the  years  1841  and  1842;  and  so  imper- 
fect were  the  arrangements  in  those  days, 
that  it  took  me  two  full  months  to  reach 
Ceylon.     At  Boulogne,  where  we  arrived 
in  a  steamer  direct  from  London  Bridge, 
my  companion  and  I  seated  ourselves  in 
the  banquette  of    an    old-fashioned  dili- 
gence—  for  very  few  miles  of  railway  had 
been  built  in  France  in  those  days;  and 
from  our  elevated  perch,  which  we  pre- 
ferred to  retain  throughout,  we  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  a  survey  of  la  belle 
France^  as  we  rumbled  across  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  accomplishing  the  jour- 
ney from  Boulogne  to  Marseilles  in  eight 
days  and  five  nights  of  incessant  diligence 
travel;  our  only  adventure  being  that  we 
stuck  for  some  hours  of  the  night  in  the 
snow  near  Chalons,  and  had  to  be  dug 
out.    At  that  time  there  were  no  passen- 
ger steamers  from  Marseilles  to  Malta, 
and  the  mails  were  conveyed  in  a  man-of- 
war,  which  was  also  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  humiliation  of  having  to  take  pas- 
sengers.    The  only  incident  of  which  I 
have  any  recollection  during  the  voyage 
was  that  of  pitching  head-foremost  from 
the  quarter-deck  on  to  the  main  deck,  in 
the  course  of  a   race  in  sacks,  and  the 
flash  of  thought  which  suggested  instant 
death  as  I  went  over.    From  this  accident 
I    remained    insensible    for    twenty-four 
hours,  but  was  otherwise  none  the  worse. 
At  Malta  we  changed  steamers  for  Alex- 
andria, where  the  East  burst  for  the  first 


time  upon  my  surprised  senses.    The  for- 
eign population  was  probably  not  a  quar- 
ter of  what  it  is  now;  carriages  had  not 
been  introduced ;  the  streets  were  narrow, 
ill-paved,  and  crowded  with  camels,  don- 
keys, veiled  women,  and  the  traffic  char- 
acteristic of  an  Eastern  city,  but  all  was 
life  and  bustle ;  the  place  was  just  begin- 
ning to  quiver  under  the  impulse  of  the 
movement  which  the  invention  of  steam 
was  imparting  to  the  world,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  evidences  of  which  was   the 
direct  route  to  India,  which    Lieutenant 
Waghorn  had  just  opened  through  Egypt. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of 
the  journey  was  the  voyage  along  the  Ma- 
hamoudieh   Canal   in    canal-boats    towed 
by  horses,  as  far  as  Atfeh.     This  was  a 
perfect  picnic  while  it  lasted;  the  culi- 
nary arrangements  being  extemporized  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  prin* 
cipally  by  the  passengers  themselves,  for 
the  organization   was    still    so  defective 
that  they  had  largely  to  trust  to  their  own 
resources  and  exertions  to  secure  their 
comfort*    The  morning  of  **Cook*'  had 
not  yet  dawned,  and  we  were  still  in  a 
sort  of  twilight  of  ignorance  and  drago- 
mans.    We  had  been  looking  forward  to 
a  sail  up  the  Nile  in  dahabeeyahs  to  Cairo, 
but  the  first  steamer  had  just  been  put  on 
the  river;  notwithstanding  which,  owing 
to  various  delays,  which  I  for  one  did  not 
regret  in  a  country  where  all  was  so  new 
and  interesting,  it  took  us  three  days  to 
get  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.     Here,  as 
there  was  no  civilized  hotel  —  for  Shep- 
heard's  had  not  yet  sprung  into  existence 
—  we  had  to  go  to  a  native  khan,  where  a 
number  of  bare,  unfurnished  cells  opened 
upon  a  corridor,  enclosing  four  sides  of  a 
square,  which  was  filled  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  with  a  mob  of  grunting, 
munching  camels,  and  their  screaming, 
quarrelling  drivers;  and  here   we  found 
Mr.  Waghorn    himself,   indefatigable  in 
his  exertions  for  our  comfort,  and  in  a 
constant  struggle  with    the    authorities, 
which,  considering  that  only  a  few  months 
before  we  had  bombarded  the  Egyptians 
out  of  Acre,  and  had  handed  Palestine 
over  to  the  Turks,  was  by  no  means  to  be 
wondered  at.     Looked  at  by  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  we  should  probably 
have  done  better  had  we  left  things  as 
they  were;  but  in   that  case  subsequent 
events  would  have  been  so  different  that 
we  might  have  had  occasion   to  regret 
them  still  more.     No  doubt  there  were 
reasons  why  it  seemed  best  at  the  time 
to  separate  the  interests  of  Palestine  from 
those  of  Egypt;    but  the  fate  of   each 
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country  must  ever  be  powerfully  influ- 
enced in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  by  the  destiny  of  the  other,  and  their 
relative  position  towards  each  other, 
topographically  and  commercially,  must 
always  cause  the  influence  which  is  para- 
mount in  Egypt  to  be  powerfully  opera- 
tive in  Palestine.  And  this  will  become 
the  case,  in  a  still  more  marked  degee, 
when  the  two  countries  are  united,  as  they 
must  be  before  long,  by  a  railway  from 
Cairo  to  Damascus.  There  is  no  line 
probably  in  the  world,  except  perhaps 
between  the  populous  cities  of  China, 
more  certain  to  pay  than  one  which  should 
connect  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  which 
would  convey  the  greater  part  of  that 
produce  which  is  now  carried  in  native 
boats  by  sea,  or  transported  wearily  across 
the  intervening  desert  on  the  backs  of 
camels.  The  Eastern  question  will  have, 
however,  to  be  reopened  and  closed  again 
before  we  can  hope  to  see  it  constructed. 
Meantime  we  were  almost  as  unpopular 
in  Egypt  in  1841  as  we  are  now ;  but  then, 
at  all  events,  we  had  a  clear  and  definite 
policy,  and  knew  distinctly  what  we  were 
aiming  at.  What  we  lost  in  one  direction 
we  gained  in  another,  instead  of  losing 
all  round,  as  we  do  in  these  days,  and 
which  we  shall  continue  to  do  in  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  British  mob  is  invited 
by  subservient  statesmen  to  dictate  to 
them  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  foreign 
affairs.  However,  these  are  merely  the 
views  of  a  rolling  stone,  with  which  it  is 
impossible  that  stones  which  form  a  part 
of  the  pavement  of  London  streets,  and 
can  see  no  further  than  the  houses  on 
either  side,  can  sympathize;  but  of  this 
they  may  feel  sure,  that  if  they  were 
picked  out  of  their  political  gutters,  and 
sent  rolling  about  the  world  for  a  few 
years,  thev  would  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  dirt  of  party,  and  gather  a  little  of  the 
moss  of  patriotism. 

Forty-five  years  have  worked  a  far 
greater  change  in  Cairo  than  they  have  in 
Alexandria.  In  fact,  they  have  trans- 
formed the  city  to  an  extent  which  makes 
it  no  longer  recognizable.  From  the  most 
Oriental  of  Oriental  cities,  which  it  was 
when  I  saw  it  first,  it  has  become  the 
most  European  —  the  broad  boulevards 
and  miles  of  roads  and  streets,  and  hun- 
dreds of  carriages  plying  for  hire,  the 
magnificent  hotels  and  handsome  villas 
with  their  surrounding  gardens,  have  su- 
perseded all  that  was  quaint.  Eastern,  and 
picturesque.  The  Ezebekeyeb,  where  in 
old  days  one  sat  in  the  still  evenings,  and 
smoked   chibouks   and    narghiUhs^   and 


drank  coffee  and  sherbet,  and  listened  to 
the  twang  of  native  instruments,  in  com- 
pany with  groups  of  venerable  Moslems, 
is  now  a  park  where  nursemaids  aod 
babies  2indpetits  crevis  go  and  listen  to  a 
military  band.  And  one  has  to  make  an 
expedition  expressly  into  the  native  qaar* 
ter  to  know  that  it  exists.  We  were  de- 
tained a  couple  of  days  in  Cairo,  while  Mr. 
Waghorn  was  arranging  for  our  transport 
across  the  desert  to  Suez,  and  we  were 
never  tired  of  exploring  its  narrow  streets 
on  donkeys,  and  spending  money  on  arti- 
cles which  could  never  be  of  any  manner 
of  use  to  us  in  its  crowded  and  well- 
stocked  bazaars. 

We  crossed  the  desert  in  several  four- 
horse  vans  —  horses  having  been  recently 
substituted  for  the  camels  which  were  at 
first  attached  to  these  vehicles— and 
found  waiting  for  us  at  Suez  the  steamer 
India.  The  journey  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Red  Sea,  including  two  days* 
stay  at  Alexandria,  had  occupied  eight 
days.  The  last  time  I  crossed  from  one 
sea  to  the  other  it  was  by  an  express  train 
without  any  delay  at  Cairo,  and  the  time 
occupied  was  nine  hours.  Before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Steam  Company,  the  mails  were 
convej'ed  from  Suez  to  Bombay  by  one  of 
the  East  India  Company's  men-of-war. 
The  first  merchant  ship  which  carried  pas- 
sengers and  mails  direct  from  Suez  to 
Calcutta  was  the  India,  and  this  was  her 
first  voyage.  She  was  commanded  by  a 
Captain  Staveley,  and  was  considered  a 
large  ship  in  those  days,  though  she  was 
not  over  fifteen  hundred  tons.  The  sur- 
vey of  the  Red  Sea  was  also,  I  imagioe, 
imperfect.  At  any  rate,  on  the  secood 
night  after  leaving  Suez  we  were  all  nearly 
thrown  out  of  our  berths  by  the  ship  ran- 
ning  full  speed  upon  a  coral  reef,  on  which 
the  scene  of  panic  usual  on  such  occa* 
sions  occurred.  All  the  passengers,  male 
and  female,  were  on  deck  in  the  lightest 
of  attire  in  a  moment,  and  were  somewhat 
reassured  by  the  fact  that  the  sea  was  as 
calm  as  a  mill*pond,  and  the  ship  as  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue  —  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  one  weak-minded  cadet,  who  bad 
been  the  butt  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  party  ail  the  way,  thought  the  op- 
portunity a  good  one  in  which  to  wnte 
his  will,  which  he  proceeded  with  great 
earnestness  and  good  faith  to  do  in  the 
saloon,  assisted  by  several  of  his  friends, 
whose  good  faith  was  not  so  obvious. 
When  he  had  finished  it,  we  took  char;^e 
of  it,  and  promised  that  in  case  an^  of  os 
I  were  saved  from  the  wreck,  which  be 
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thought  imminent,  the  survivors  would  see 
that  it  was  executed.  I  have  often  won- 
dered since  whether  this  youth  ever  rose 
to  command  the  regiment  he  went  out  to 
join.  We  stuck  on  this  reef  several  hours, 
and  then  with  the  help  of  the  little  tide 
there  is  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  boats,  we 
floated  ofiF,  with,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out,  a  severely  damaged  bottom.  How* 
ever,  we  steamed  slowly  on  for  two  or 
three  days  more,  and  then  ran  out  of  coal. 
As  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  when 
this  discovery  was  made,  the  prospect  of 
lying  for  an  indefinite  time,  **  like  a  painted 
ship  upon  a  painted  ocean,"  was  not  en- 
couraging. However,  the  ocean  was  for- 
tunately a  very  narrow  one,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  puff  of  wind  which  ultimately 
sprang  up,  we  managed  to  work  our  way 
loto  Mocha.  As  I  was  not  in  the  slight- 
est hurry  to  reach  my  journey's  end,  I  was 
delighted  at  this  contretemps,  as  it  gave 
me  a  chance  of  seeing  a  very  rarely  vis- 
ited place. 

We  lay  off  Mocha  for  three  days,  taking 
in  wood.  Its  aspect  from  the  sea  is  not 
particularly  inviting.  It  is  merely  a  row 
of  white,  flat-roofed  bouses,  with  a  min- 
aret or  two  rising  above  them,  glistening 
in  the  broiling  sun,  with  a  palm  grove  at 
either  end,  and  a  desert  beyond.  Some 
of  us  went  on  shore  to  explore  the  town 
and  pay  a  visit  to  the  governor  or  shereef. 
We  then  found  that  the  white  houses 
looked  far  grander  at  a  distance  than  on 
nearer  acquaintance;  and  that  there  was 
a  bazaar  behind  them,  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  desert  Arabs  mingled  with 
the  Moslem  townspeople,  bringing  in 
strings  of  camels  with  coffee  and  other 
produce  for  sale.  I  was  told  that,  though 
the  country  immediately  surrounding  Mo- 
cha was  barren  and  unprepossessing,  there 
was  a  fertile,  well-watered  bill  region  be- 
hind, where  the  celebrated  coffee  called 
after  the  town  is  produced,  but  which, 
even  to  this  day,  has  been  only  very 
partially  explored.  At  present,  the  ob- 
stacles to  exploration  are  even  greater 
than  when  I  was  at  Mocha.  At  that  time 
it  was  virtually,  if  not  technically,  the 
capital  of  Yemen,  a  rich  and  fertile  prov- 
ince about  four  hundred  miles  long  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  wide ;  and  though  the 
sultan  of  Turkey  cast  covetous  eyes  upon 
it«  and  even  attempted  to  lay  some  claim 
to  sovereignty  over  it,  it  was  practically 
an  independent  country,  —  the  supreme 
aathority  being  the  imaum,  whose  palace 
was  at  Sana,  a  town  equidistant  from 
Aden  and  from  Mocha,  being  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  each,  and 


the  centre  of  a  trade  which  found  its  way 
to  the  seacoast  at  Mocha.  Now  all  this 
is  changed.  There  is  no  longer  an  imaum 
at  Sana;  after  a  protracted  war,  which  has 
lasted  over  several  years,  and  which  never 
raged  more  fiercely  than  it  did  last  year, 
though  we  heard  very  little  about  it,  Ye- 
men has  been  annexed  to  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  constituted  into  a  vilayet  with 
a  Turkish  pasha  resident  at  Sana,  where, 
however,  his  authority  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  bayonets  of  his  soldiers,  of 
whom  a  large  force  is  kept  under  his  or- 
ders. I  have  conversed  with  many  of 
these  men  who  have  returned  from  ser- 
vice in  Yemen,  and  they  all  tell  me  that 
the  country  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  revolt; 
that  the  Arabs  are  intensely  hostile  to  the 
authority  of  the  Porte ;  that  they  are  very 
brave,  and  that  their  conversion  into 
peaceful  subjects  seems  an  almost  hope* 
less  task.  I  have  also  met  in  Jerusalem 
a  vtry  interesting  set  of  Jews,  who  only 
arrived  there  as  refugees  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  from  Yemen,  where  they  say 
they  have  been  settled  from  long  before 
the  final  dispersion,  for  they  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  they 
are  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  more 
devout  and  unsophisticated  than  those 
who  have  been  in  contact  with  Western 
civilization.  They  say  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  Yemen  in  consequence  of 
the  war  between  Turks  and  Arabs,  where 
they  found  themselves  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstone. 

So  far  as  I  was  able  to  gather,  there  is, 
however,  a  strong  tribe  of  nomads,  all 
pure  Jews,  who  have  sided  with  the  Arabs 
in  the  late  war,  and  who  have  retired  into 
fastnesses,  where  the  Turks  have  had  a 
difficulty  in  following  them,  for  parts  of 
the  country  are  very  mountainous.  I 
have  also  heard  from  more  than  one 
source  of  the  existence  of  a  valuable  gold- 
mine somewhere  in  Yemen,  and  conversed 
with  those  who  have  seen  the  ore  that  has 
been  extracted  from  it. 

The  creation  of  Yemen  into  a  Turkish 
vilayet  brought  the  frontier  of  the  empire 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Aden ;  and  the  na- 
tive Arab  tribes,  who,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  first  visit,  made  it  unsafe  to  venture  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  fortification,  were 
glad  to  seek  our  protection  rather  than 
fall  under  Turkish  rule.  The  result  has 
been  a  certain  tension  between  the  Turk- 
ish authorities  and  British  officials,  aris- 
ing out  of  this  newly  born  propinquity; 
and  the  fear  lest  our  influence  should 
spread  into  the  interior  has  induced  the 
Ottoman  government  strictly  to  prohibit 
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English  men  from  enteriog  Yemen.  When 
I  was  at  Mocha,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
enlist  the  favor  of  the  sbereef  of  that 
place  and  obtain  permission  from  the 
imaum  of  Sana  to  get  into  the  interior, 
which,  although  it  was  never  thoroughly 
explored,  bad  already  been  visited  by 
Wellstead,  Cruttenden,  and  other  trav* 
ellers. 

Meantime  Mocha  has  sufiEered  severely 
under  all  these  changes;  and  from  having 
a  population  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  village,  all 
the  trade  of  Yemen  finding  its  outlet  at 
Aden,  which  is  only  eighty  miles  distant 
from  it  by  sea. 

The  shereef  of  Mocha,  when  we  visited 
him,  was  a  great  personage,  and  received 
us  with  much  ceremony,  gave  us  excel- 
lent coffee,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  only  to  be  expected,  and  was 
delighted  with  the  present  of  a  ship's 
musket,  which  the  captain  gave  him  to 
enlist  his  influence  in  the  wood  question. 
He  immediately  loaded  it,  and  took  a  shot 
at  a  mark  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
street,  which  was  not  more  than  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  by 
whom  it  was  crowded.  Their  alarm  and 
astonishment,  as  the  ball  whistled  close 
to  their  ears,  were  ludicrous  to  behold, 
and  highly  amused  the  governor,  who  I 
donU  thinic  would  have  been  much  afEected 
even  if  the  consequences  had  been  seri- 
ous. 

The  indifference  of  the  natives  to  hu- 
man life  was  remarkably  illustrated  while 
we  were  here.  From  morning  till  night 
our  ship  was  surrounded  by  boats  loaded 
with  wood,  their  crews  keeping  up  a  most 
discordant  din  of  screaming  refrain  while 
engaged  in  the  process  of  discharging 
their  cargoes  into  us.  The  abundance  of 
this  article  was  a  strong  evidence  of  its 
existence  in  the  interior;  but  as  it  had  all 
come  on  camels'  backs,  it  must  have  been 
an  expensive  commodity.  One  of  these 
boats,  with  a  couple  of  men  in  it,  got 
capsized,  the  boat  turned  over,  and  the 
men  scrambled  on  to  the  keel.  There 
must  have  been  a  strong  current,  as  they 
speedily  drifted  out  to  sea,  without  any 
efforts  being  made  by  their  comrades  to 
rescue  them,  though  the  accident  took 
place  at  midday,  in  full  view  of  every* 
body.  I  suppose  our  captain  thought 
that  it  was  the  business  of  the  natives  to 
look  after  each  other.  We  watched  them 
with  our  glasses  until  they  disappeared  on 
the  horizon;  but  as  the  sea  is  very  oar- 
row  at  this  part,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
drifted  ashore  on  the  opposite  side. 


From  Mocha,  with  our  wood  fuel  and 
our  rickety  bottom,  we  steamed  slowly 
round  to  Aden,  where  the  ship  was  laid 
up  for  repairs,  and  I  was  kindly  received 
as  a  guest  by  Captain  Staines,  then  com- 
missioner at  that  place.  Forty-five  years 
have  worked  a  great  change  at  Aden,  as  at 
all  the  other  places  on  the  route.  It  had 
then  been  only  two  years  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  was  held  like  a  post  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Every  morning  and 
evening  long  strings  of  camels  were  to  be 
seen  passing  into  the  camp  from  the 
interior  with  supplies,  and  returning  again 
to  the  desert,  every  Arab  who  accom- 
panied them  being  compelled  to  have  a 
pass,  and  none  of  them  being  permitted 
to  sleep  within  the  gates  tor  fear  of 
treachery. 

We  have  now  reduced  all  these  unruly 
tribes  to  subjection,  and  within  a  certain 
radius  of  Aden  the  petty  aultans  by  whom 
they  are  governed  have  been  placed  under 
our  protection  —  notably  the  saltan  of 
Lahaj,  whose  village  is  a  day's  ride  dis- 
tant into  the  interior,  and  who  can  now 
be  visited  with  perfect  security.  We  have 
annexed  a  small  district  adjoining  the 
peninsula,  and  upon  it,  three  miles  from 
the  fortifications,  have  established  a  town 
called  Sheikh  Osman,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  twelve  thousand,  composed  of 
Somaulis,  Hindoos,  Abyssinians,  and 
Arabs.  Each  of  these  nationalities  has 
its  own  quarter,  and  perfect  peace  and 
order  are  maintained  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  European -^  there  beine 
no  white  man  in  the  place.  Aden  itself 
has  now  a  population  of  at  least  fifty  thou* 
sand,  and  is  a  growing  commercial  empo- 
rium, while  large  sums  are  about  to  be 
spent  upon  its  fortifications.  When  I 
first  visited  it,  the  resident  populatioo 
outside  the  garrison  were  to  be  counted 
by  hundreds;  and  both  at  the  **Camp'* 
and  the  '*  Point,"  into  which  the  settle- 
ment was  divided,  the  residences  were  of 
the  most  flimsy  description.  To  me, 
however,  their  quaint  and  unsubstantial 
character  possessed  all  the  charm  of 
novelty;  and  the  conditions  of  existence 
generally  were  so  strange  and  unlike  any- 
thing to  which  I  had  been  accustomed, 
that  I  enjoyed  my  week's  stay  immensely, 
and  was  quite  sorry  when  the  repairs  of 
the  ship  were  completed,  and  we  were 
called  upon  to  bid  adieu  to  its  hospitable 
society. 

The  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  only 
remarkable  for  our  slow  rate  of  speeo, 
and  we  reached  Ceylon  without  further  in- 
cident, sixty  days  after  leaving  England. 
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AN   ASCENT   OF  ADAM*S  PEAK  IN 
CEYLON. 

I  READ  a  very  interesting  article  in 
Maga  not  long  since  on  sacred  footprints, 
in  which  the  writer  suggested  that  many 
of  them  were  originally  coronation  stones, 
and  in  which  he  ofiFered  some  ingenious 
suggestions  as  to  the  religious  character 
which  attaches  to  them  among  the  various 
races  in  the  different  countries  whereithey 
are  found.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  possess 
a  peculiar  fascination  to  the  devotional 
mind  among  Oriental  races;  and  we  not 
unfrequently  find  the  same  footprint  in- 
vested with  a  traditional  sanctity  by  the 
adherents  of  religions  which  have  no  rela 
tioD  to  each  other  beyond  one  or  two  of 
those  broad  ideas  which  are  more  or  less 
common  to  all  worship.  This  is  notably 
the  case  with  the  print  on  Adam's  Peak, 
the  sripada  of  the  Buddhists;  the  peni- 
tential mountain  of  our  first  parent,  of  the 
Mohammedans.  It  was  from  here  that 
Gautama  is  supposed  to  have  stepped 
across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  into  Siam — a 
gigantic  stride  —  but  not  so  wonderful  a 
performance  as  that  attributed  to  Adam, 
as  described  by  a  devout  Mussulman  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  when  discussing  the  means 
by  which  he  transported  himself  to  Cey- 
lon, after  his  expulsion  with  his  wife, 
according  to  Moslem  traditions,  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  It  seems  that  poor  Eve, 
after  being  separated  from  Adam  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  reunited  with  him  on 
Mount  Ararat,  died  before  he  left  Arabia; 
for  her  tomb,  which  is  regarded  with  great 
veneration  by  Moslems,  is  pointed  out  to 
the  pious  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca, 
at  Jeddah.  According  to  this  tradition  it 
was  at  the  former  place  that  Adam  knelt 
down  to  ask  forgiveness  upon  that  stone, 
which  has  been  invested  with  the  utmost 
sanctity  from  a  period  long  anterior  to 
Mohammed  —  the  sacred  Caaba  of  Mec- 
ca; and  there  he  had  his  penance  imposed 
upon  him.  Then,  travelling  to  the  coast, 
Eve  died,  and  was  buried  about  a  mile 
from  Jeddah,  in  a  tomb  two  hundred  feet 
long;  for  she  was  a  tall  woman.  The 
human  race  seems  steadily  to  have  degen- 
erated after  her  time,  for  Noah  occupies 
a  tomb  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  near 
Zahleh,in  the  Lebanon,  only  one  hundred 
and  four  feet  long  by  ten  wide.  If  Eve 
was  two  hundred  feet  high,  her  husband, 
to  judge-by  the  present  proportions  of  the 
sexes,  must  have  been  a  good  deal  taller, 
say  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  Now  the 
difficulty  which  my  friend  suggested  to  his 
Moslem  disputant  was  —  how,  in  those 
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early  days,  a  man  two  hundred  and  twenty 
or  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high  could 
find  a  sambook,  or  craft  such  as  are  now 
used  in  those  seas,  big  enough  to  carry 
him  on  a  long  voyage. 

**  There  was  no  difficulty  at  all  about  it," 
replied  the  Moslem ;  **  he  went  over  to 
Ceylon  in  several  sambooks  I " 

After  performing  such  a  wonderful  feat 
as  this,  the  fact  that  he  should  have  been 
able  to  stand  on  the  top  of  Adam's  Peak 
on  one  leg  for  a  thousand  years,  and  leave 
his  footprint  there  deeply  embedded  in 
the  rock,  dwindles  into  insignificance. 
Moslem  traditions  vary  considerably  in 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  our  earliest 
ancestors,  and  I  by  no  means  pin  my  faith 
to  this  one.  According  to  another,  Cey- 
lon Itself  was  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  in 
that  case  Adam's  post  of  penance  was 
handv,  while  his  enormous  height  would 
enable  him  to  reach  the  top  a  great  deal 
more  easily  than  I  did,  and  then  Eve  must 
have  gone  over  in  **  several  sambooks  "  to 
Jeddah.  Again,  the  most  commonly  ac- 
cepted version  of  the  origin  of  the  Caaba 
is,  that  it  was  originally  a  white  stone 
given  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Abraham, 
and  has  since  been  blackened  by  much 
kissing;  while  others  again  say  that  Hagar 
rested  there  with  Ishmael,  when,  after  be- 
ing turned  out  of  house  and  home,  they 
drank  at  Mecca  at  the  sacred  spring  Zem- 
zem.  These  are  all  fertile  themes  of  dis- 
cussion among  Moslems,  and  the  reader 
may  take  his  choice  of  them.  Meantime 
many  pilgrims  go  annually  to  the  top  of 
Adam's  Peak,  which  i«  about  seventy-five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-Ievel,  both 
Moslem  and  Buddhist;  and  must  feel  not 
a  little  indignant  with  each  other  at  find- 
ing it  appropriated  by  two  such  very  dif- 
ferent characters  as  Adam  and  Buddha. 
By  far  the  greater  number,  however,  are 
Buddhists. 

There  are  two  paths  of  ascent ;  the  one 
most  commonly  taken  by  pilgrims  is  from 
Ratnapoora,  a  place  which  owes  its  im- 
portance chiefly  to  its  trade  in  precious 
stones.  The  sand-washings  of  the  river 
which  flows  past  it  yield  rubies,  sapphires, 
amethysts,  cat's-eyes,  besides  cinnamon 
stones  and  others  of  less  value,  and  fur- 
nish a  fair  source  of  profit  to  the  inhab- 
itants. While  watching  the  washers  one 
day,  1  bought  on  the  spot  a  cat's-eye  from 
one  man  I  saw  find  it,  which,  when  pol- 
ished, proved  to  have  been  a  good  bargain. 

As  it  is  rather  a  fatiguing  day's  journey 
from  Ratnapoora  to  the  top  of  the  peak,  I 
made  an  early  start  with  a  friend  from  the 
bouse  of  the  hospitable  judge  who  was  at 
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that  time  exercisiDg  his  fuoctioos  io  this 
district,  attended  by  our  horsekeepers  — 
as  grooms  are  called  ia  that  country  — 
and  some  natives,  who  acted  as  guides 
and  carriers  of  the  provisions  we  required 
for  a  three  days'  trip.  To  say  that  our 
way  led  us  through  beautiful  scenery  is  to 
use  a  platitude  in  connection  with  the 
central  and  mountainous  districts  of  Cey- 
lon, where  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vege- 
tation merges  as  we  reach  higher  attitudes 
with  the  heavy  forests  peculiar  to  them  — 
where  the  villages  are  no  longer  embow- 
ered in  groves  of  cocoanut-trees,  or  nestle 
beneath  the  broad  leaves  of  the  plantain, 
but  where  they  are  surrounded  by  coffee- 
bushes  red  with  berry,  and  are  shadowed 
by  the  feathery  bamboo;  while  the  valley 
bottoms  are  terraced  for  the  irrigation  of 
rice,  another  variety  of  which,  called  hill 
paddy,  clothes  the  steep  hillsides  where 
these  are  not  already  occupied  by  forest. 
Now,  these  once  heavily  timbered  slopes 
are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  conee 
plantations  up  to  a  certain  elevation,  be- 
yond which  coffee  gives  place  to  tea  and 
cinchona.  Bui  forty  years  have  made  a 
difference  in  this  respect ;  and  when  1 
ascended  Adam's  Peak,  the  villages  be- 
came fewer  and  farther  between  as  we 
increased  our  elevation,  while  our  path 
often  led  us  up  the  steep  mountain  flank, 
through  a  dense  jungle,  as  yet  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  the  foreign  capitalist.  We 
passed  the  night  at  a  native  bouse  in  one 
of  the  higher  villages,  and  leaving  our 
horses  there,  on  the  following  morning 
pursued  our  way  oa  foot  amid  scenery 
which  at  every  step  became  more  grand 
and  rugged,  the  path  in  places  skirting 
the  edge  of  dizzy  precipices,  at  the  base 
of  which  foamed  brawling  torrents.  The 
way  was  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
roots  of  large  trees,  which,  having  become 
slippery  by  the  morning  mist,  stretched 
across  the  narrow  path,  and  one  of  these 
nearly  cost  roe  my  life.  The  path  at  the 
spot  was  scraped  on  the  precipitous  hill- 
side; at  least  three  hundred  feet  below 
roared  a  torrent  of  boiling  water,  when 
my  foot  slipped  on  a  root,  and  I  pitched 
over  the  sheer  cliff.  I  heard  the  cry  of 
my  companion  as  1  disappeared,  and  had 
quite  time  to  realize  that  all  was  over, 
when  I  was  brought  up  suddenly  by  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  bush  which  was 
growing  upon  a  projecting  rock.  There 
was  no  standing-ground  anywhere,  except 
the  rock  the  bush  grew  upon.  For  some 
time  I  dared  not  move,  fearing  that  some- 
thing might  give  way,  as  the  bush  seemed 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  bear  my  weight. 


Looking  up  I  saw  my  companioa  aed  tbe 
natives  who  were  with  us  peering  over 
the  edge  above,  and  to  their  intense  relief 
shouted  that  so  far  I  was  all  right,  hot 
dared  not  move  for  fear  the  bush  would 
give  way.  They,  however,  strongly  urj^ed 
my  scrambling  on  to  the  rock ;  and  this, 
with  a  heart  thumping  so  loudly  that  I 
seemed  to  hear  its  palpitations,  and  a 
dizzy  brain,  I  succeeded  in  doing.  The 
natives,  of  whom  there  were  five  or  six, 
then  undid  their  long  waistcioths,  aod 
tying  them  to  each  other,  and  to  a  piece 
of  cord,  consisting  of  the  united  contribu- 
tions of  all  the  string  of  the  party  and  the 
packages  they  were  carrying,  made  a  rope 
just  long  enough  to  reach  me.  Fastening 
this  under  my  armpits,  and  holding  on  to 
it  with  the  energy  of  despair,  or  perhaps 
I  should  rather  say  of  hope,  I  was  safely 
hauled  to  the  top ;  but  my  nerve  was  so 
shaken  that,  although  not  in  the  least  hurt, 
it  was  some  moments  before  I  could  go 
on.  This  adventure  was  not  a  very  good 
preparation  for  what  was  io  store  for  us, 
when  not  ytry  far  from  the  top  we  reached 
the  mauvais  pas  of  the  whole  ascent. 
Here  again  we  had  a  precipice  with  a  tor« 
rent  at  the  bottom  of  it  on  ooe  side,  and 
on  the  other  an  overhanging  cliff— > not 
metaphorically  overhanging,  out  literally 
its  upper  edge  projected  some  distance 
beyond  the  ledge  on  which  we  stood;  it 
was  not  above  forty  feet  high,  and  was 
scaled  by  an  iron  ladder.  The  agoaiziog 
moment  came  when  we  bad  mounted  this 
ladder  to  the  projecting  edge,  aod  had 
nothing  between  our  backs  and  the  tor^ 
rent  some  hundreds  of  feet  below,  and 
then  had  to  turn  over  the  edge  aod  take 
hold  of  a  chain  which  lay  over  an  expanse 
of  bare  sloping  rock,  to  the  links  of  which 
it  was  necessary  to  cling  firmly,  while  one 
hauled  one's  self  on  one's  knees  for  twen- 
ty or  thirty  yards  over  the  by  no  loeaos 
smooth  surface.  My  sensations,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  I  was  clinging  back- 
wards on  to  the  ladder,  remind  me  of  a 
subsequent  experience  in  a  Cornish  mine. 
I  was  some  hundreds  of  feet  down  io  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  crawling  down  a  lad- 
der similarly  suspended  ;  and  feeling  that 
the  temperature  was  every  moment  get- 
ting warmer,  1  said  to  a  miner  who  was 
accompanying  me,  — 

"  It  is  getting  very  hot  down  here.  How 
far  do  you  think  it  is  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions ?  " 

"  1  don't  know  exactly,  sir,"  he  promptly 
replied;  "but  if  you  let  go,  you  wiU  be 
there  in  two  minutes." 

Thus  did  be  meaaly  take  advantage  of 
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my  precarious  aod  helpless  position  to 
reflect  upon  my  moral  character  I 

It  was  my  companion's  turn,  after  we 
had  safely  accomplished  this  disagreeable 
feat  of  gymnastics,  to  pant  with  nervous- 
ness.    And  here  let  me  remark  that  the 
Alpine  Club  did  not  exist  in  those  days, 
and  we  were  neither  of  us  used  to  go  about 
like  flies  on  a  wall.     He  was  a  missionary, 
in  fact;  and  he  was  so  utterly  demoral- 
ised that  he  roundly  declared  that  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  make  the  descent  of 
the  same  place.    Now  the    prospect  of 
imitating  Adam,  and  staying  permanently 
on  the  top  of  the  peak  called  after  him, 
was  so  appalling,  that  I  proposed  opening 
a  bottle  of  brandy,  which  we  had  brought 
with  us,  and  fortifying  our  nerves  by  tak- 
ing a    light  repast   there  and  then  —  a 
measure  which  was  further  recommended 
to  us  by  the  fact  that  the  spot  commanded 
an  extensive  and  magoiflcent  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
island,  with  the  sea  distinctly  visible  in 
the  extreme  distance,  and  thousands  of 
feet  below  us  the  forests  from  which  we 
had  so  abruptly  ascended.     We  bad  one 
or  two  pretty  steep  places  after  this,  but 
nothing  comparable  to  the  mauvais  pas, 
aod  reached  the  summit  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore sunset.     Here  we  found  the  solitary 
inhabitant  of  a  single  hut  to  be  a  Bud- 
dhist, who  was  guardian  of  the  sacred 
footprint,  over  which  was  a  wooden  erec- 
tion something  like  a  light    arbor,  and 
which  was  secured  to  the  rock  by  chains 
riveted  into  it.     The  print  itself  was  about 
four  feet  long  and  nearly  three  wide,  so 
far  as  I   can  recollect,  and  was  so  mis- 
shapen that  it  required  some  stretch  of 
imagination  to  detect  in  it  a  resemblance 
to  a  human  impression  on    a    gigantic 
scale,  more  especially  as  the  toes  were 
almost  undefined.    The  whole  area  of  the 
summit,    which   was  almost    circular    in 
shape,  was  not  more  than  twenty  yards  in 
diameter;    and  the   sensation  of    being 
perched  up  at  so  great  an  elevation  on 
such  a  relatively  minute  point  of  rock,  was 
an   altogether    novel  one.    One   felt  as 
though  a  violent  gale  of  wind  might  blow 
ooe  ofiE  it  into  space ;  and  that  there  was 
some  such  danger  was  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  flimsy  erections  upon  it 
were  fastened  to  the  rock. 

We  now  congratulated  ourselves  on 
having  brought  up  thick  blankets ;  for, 
accustomed  as  we  had  been  for  some  time 
past  to  the  heat  of  tropical  plains,  we  felt 
the  change  to  the  sharp  night  air  of  such 
an  elevation,  —  the  more  especially  as  the 
priest's  hut  was  too  filthy-looking  for  us 


to  occupy,  and  we  preferred  taking  shelter 
under  its  lee.  We  had  no  inducement, 
after  a  night  on  the  hard  rock,  to  sleep 
late ;  and  by  getting  up  an  hour  before 
sunrise,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
a  spectacle  which  was  well  worth  all  the 
fatigues  and  perils  of  the  ascent. 

As   Adam's  Peak  rises  from   a  com* 
paratively  low  range  of  hills  in  the  form 
of  a  perfect  cone,  it  presents  a  far  grander 
aspect    than     its    rival     Pedrotallagalta, 
which,  although  more  than  one  thousand 
feet  higher,  neither  stands  out  from  its 
neighbors  with  the  same  solitary  grandeur, 
nor  does  it  furnish  anything  like  the  same 
extent  of  panoramic  view,  while  it  is  easy 
of  ascent  on  horseback.     When  I  awoke 
to  look  about  me,  by  the  light  of  a  moon 
a  little  past  the  full,  in  the  early  morning, 
I  looked  down  from  this  isolated  summit 
upon  a  sea  of  mist  which  stretched  to  the 
horizon  in  all  directions,  completely  con- 
cealing the  landscape  beneath  me.     Its 
white,  compact,  smooth   surface  almost 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  snow, 
across  which,  in  a  deep  black  shadow,  ex- 
tended the  conical  form  of  the  mountain  I 
was  00,  its  apex  just  touching  the  hori- 
zon, and    producing   a  scenic  effect  as 
unique  as  it  was  imposing.     While  I  was 
watching  it,  the  sharpness  of  its  outline 
gradually  began  to  fade,  the  black  shadow 
became  by  degrees  less  black,  the  white 
mist  more  grey,  and  as  the  dawn  slowly 
broke,  the  whole  e£[ect  was  changed  as  by 
the  wand  of  a  magician.    Another  conical 
shadow  crept  over  the  vast  expanse  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  which 
in  its  turn  reached  to  the  horizon,  as  the 
sun  gently  rose  over  the  tremulous  mist ; 
but  the  sun-shadow  seemed  to  lack  the 
cold  mystery  of  the  moon-shadow  it  had 
driven  away,  and  scarcely  gave  one  time 
to  appreciate  its  own  marvellous  effects 
before  the  mist  itself  began  slowly  to  rise, 
and  to  envelop  us  as  in  a  winding-sheet. 
For  half  an  hour  or  more  we  were  in  the 
clouds,  and  could  see  nothing ;  then  sud- 
denly they  rolled  away,  and  revealed  the 
magnificent  panorama  which  had  been  the 
object  of  our  pilgrimage.    Even  without 
the  singular  impression  which  has  capti- 
vated the    religious    imagination   of  the 
devotees  of  two  faiths,  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions   under    which     this     remarkable 
mountain  was  exhibited  to  us  were  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  a  sentiment  of  awe  which 
would  naturally   be    heightened    in    the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  by 
the  discovery  on  its  summit  of  a  resem- 
blance to  a  giant's  footprint. 

My  companion,  having  taken  counsel 
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with  himself  during  the  sleepless  hoars 
of  the  night,  had  now  screwed  up  his 
courage  for  the  descent,  which  we  accom- 
plished without  further  adventure;  and 
we  reached  the  hut  where  we  had  left  our 
horses,  in  time  to  proceed  on  our  journey 
the  same  day  to  visit  some  coffee  planta- 
tions which  had  been  recently  opened  In 
the  neighboring  district  of  Sanragam. 


From  Macimllan*8  Magasine. 
LONGFELLOW.* 

"I  HAVE  neither  space,  nor  wish," 
writes  Mr.  Ruskio  in  bis  autobiography,t 
**  to  extend  my  proposed  account  of  things 
that  have  been  by  records  of  correspon- 
dence ;  it  is  too  much  the  habit  of  modern 
biographers  to  confuse  epistolary  talk  with 
vital  fact."  It  is  a  long  while  since  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  written  anything  so  entirely 
to  the  purpose.  In  too  much,  perhaps,  of 
all  modern  writing  the  vital  fact  is  apt  to 
get  a  little  confused  and  lost  sight  of ;  in 
oiography  it  is  certainly  so.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  Half  of  our  latter-day 
biographies  were  worth  writing  in  no  cir- 
cumstances ;  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  remainder  have  too  obviously 
been  written  in  circumstances  that  could 
not  but  be  fatal  to  the  best  biographer 
who  ever  set  himself  to  paint  a  roan  '*in 
his  habit  as  he  lived."  That  Gyas  and 
Cioanthus  were  brave  men  no  one  doubts; 
and  all  would  cordially  allow  them  the 
merit  of  having  been  most  charming  in 
their  family  circles.  But  when  the  story 
of  their  lives  comes  to  be  writ  large  in 
black  and  white,  how  apt  the  charm  is  to 
fade!  In  the  garish  light  of  print  the 
ways,  the  looks,  the  arts  that  seemed  so 
winning  and  so  wonderful  to  those  who' 
saw  and  felt  them  in  their  freshness,  are 
apt  to  show  such  little  things.  The  wit 
and  the  learning  that  set  the  affectionate 
critics  of  the  fireside  in  a  roar,  or  lulled 
them  into  mute  admiring,  but  make  the 
stony' public  stare.  Those  ethereal  eyes 
that  flashed  such  heavenly  gleams  beneath 
the  bar  of  Michael  Angelo,  fade  to  the 
common  light  of  every  day.  The  great 
wave  that  was  to  fill  the  world  with  its 
echoes  sinks  to  a  rustic  murmur.  '*  His 
coat,  his  waistcoat,  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, his  trousers,  bis  hat,  his  wit  and 
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humor,  his  pathos  and  his  umbrella,  all 
come  before  me  like  visions  of  my  youth." 
That  is  the  way  of  half  our  modem  bio^* 
rapbies.  Mr.  Sampson  Brass  failed  as  a 
lawyer ;  but  had  be  lived  on  to  our  time 
be  might  have  made  bis  fortune  as  a  bio^ 
rapher.  A  cunning  artist  may  inde^ 
contrive  to  give  these  dry  bones  some 
semblance  of  life;  but  cunning  artists  do 
not  just  at  present  seem  inclined  to  labor 
in  the  field  of  biography.  Too  often  the 
work  has  not  even  the  saving  virtue  of 
Justice  Shallow's  estate :  **  Barren,  barren, 
barren;  marry,  good  air;"  bat  we  miss 
even  the  good  air. 

And  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  tale 
of  the  finished  life  is  one  we  would  will- 
ingly bear,  still  some  malignant  spirit  is 
so  apt  to  intervene.  So  fast  the  workl 
moves  now,  so  strenuously  mast  we  all 
pant  after  it,  that  unless  the  page  comes 
hot  from  the  press  to  supplement  the 
funeral  service,  it  is,  we  say,  or  seem  to 
say,  too  late.  The  moment  passes  with 
the  man.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonder  we  do 
not  improve  on  the  French  fashion,  and 
deliver  our  biographies  impromptu  over 
the  open  grave.  They  could  not  well  be 
more  perfunctory ;  and  they  could  not  but 
be  shorter. 

Small  wonder  then  that  our  current 
biographical  literature  is  such  as  it  so  fre- 
quently is;  so  confused,  so  barren  aod 
yet  so  wordy,  so  wanting  in  selection,  ar- 
rangement, proportion ;  that  so  rarely  the 
right  man  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  or 
to  have  chosen  himself  for  the  work.  He 
who  can  work  fastest  is  the  man  for  oor 
money;  and  where  angels  fear  to  tread 
who  knows  not  what  manner  of  man  rushes 
in? 

To  all  such  biographers  the  habit  Mr. 
Ruskin  deprecates  must  be  a  boon  in* 
deed.  To  swell  the  volumes  out  with  aa 
unsorted,  undigested  mass  of  letters,  jour- 
nals, unpublished  scraps,  and  the  like, 
takes  little  time  and  less  trouble;  aod 
thus  at  one  blow  fall  the  two  great  foes 
to  modern  literature.  And  it  is  a  hatiit, 
moreover,  which  looks  well  upon  the  book' 
sellers'  counters.  For  we  seem  to  have 
reversed  in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances, 
the  decision  of  our  fathers,  aod  bold  a 
great  book  now  to  be  no  great  evil.  The 
reviewers  may  protest  —  when  their  ovo 
withers  are  unwrung ;  but  who  now  cares 
for  a  reviewer  ? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  class  Mr.  Samuel 
Longfellow  among  these  slipshod  biogra- 
phers ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  his 
work  furnishes  a  very  remarkable  text  to 
Mr.  Ruskin's  sermon.    The  two  volumes 
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make  ap  aboat  oine  hundred  pages,  and 
we  very  much  doubt  if  there  are  fifty  of 
these  unoccupied  by  the  journals  and  cor- 
respondence. Mr.  Longfellow,  indeed, 
makes  no  pretence.  In  this  fashion  it 
seemed  to  him  his  appointed  work  could 
best  be  done ;  and  in  this  fashion  he  has 
done  it.  Let  him  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence :  — 

The  reader  must  be  reminded  at  the  outset, 
and  must  remember  all  along,  that  this  is  the 
life  of  a  man  of  letters.  Mr.  Longfellow  was 
not  that  exclusively,  but  he  was  that  supremely. 
He  touched  life  at  many  points  ;  and  certainly 
he  was  no  bookworm  or  dryasdust  scholar  shut 
up  in  a  library.  He  kept  the  doors  of  his 
study  always  open,  both  literally  and  figura- 
tively. But  literature,  as  it  was  his  earliest 
ambition,  was  always  his  most  real  interest ;  it 
was  his  constant  point  of  view ;  it  was  his 
chosen  refuge.  His  very  profession  was  a 
literary  one.  Now,  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters 
must  needs  be  unexciting  and  uneventful  in 
the  eyes  of  men  of  activities  and  affairs.  In 
such  a  life,  a  new  book  is  a  great  adventure,  a 
new  poem  or  tale  a  chief  event.  Such  a  life 
can  be  painted  only  by  a  multitude  of  minute 
touches.  For  this  reason,  and  because  it,  was 
desirable  that  he  should  tell  his  own  story  as 
far  as  possible,  a  large  part  of  this  biography 
is  made  up  of  extracts  from  a  daily  journal. 
By  such  a  method  could  the  reader  oest  learn 
how  a  man  of  letters  spends  his  time,  and 
what  occupies  his  thoughts.  It  brings  the 
reader  face  to  face  with  the  author  whom  he 
has  known  in  his  books ;  letting  him,  as  far  as 
is  fitting,  into  his  intimacy.  It  presupposes 
an  mterest  in,  and  a  familiarity  with,  the  writ- 
ings whose  inception  and  completion  are  so 
frequently,  if  briefly,  noted.  It  trusts  much  to 
the  personal  interest  which,  in  this  instance, 
the  writings  seem  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
have  inspired  —  an  interest  which  it  is  believed 
this  book,  if  it  may  in  some  things  modify,  will 
in  no  degree  diminish.  If  in  anything  it  should 
seem  to  fall  short,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  poet  had  already  put  the  best  of  himself 
into  his  books. 

Precisely;  but  then,  why  give  us  so 
very  much  of  the  second  best  ?  Not  being 
quite  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  stern  virtue,  we  will 
cordially  own  that  journals  and  correspon- 
dence are  in  themselves  no  bad  things. 
Probably  no  one  ever  wished  that  Boswell 
or  Lockhart  or  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  given 
us  less  of  either  in  their  famous  biogra- 
phies. But  there  are  journals  and  jour- 
nals, correspondence  and  correspondence. 

August  3rd  (1848).  The  capacity  of  the  hu- 
man frame  for  sleep  in  summer  is  very  great. 
F.  read  Channing's  Life  till  dinner. 

4th.  Brought  T.  with  us  to  Melville's.  A 
long  chat  in  the  evening,  of  course;  about 
France  and  England,  and  Emerson  and  Tenny- 
son, and  Milnes  and  Florence  Nightingale. 
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5th.  Walked  with  T.  and  C.  to  the  pond. 
Found  an  enormous  leech ;  propitious  sign  for 
bathers  1  Afternoon,  drove  to  Dr.  Holmes's 
house  on  the  old  Wendell  farm ;  a  snug  little 
place,  with  views  of  the  river  and  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  grand  vizier  must  certainly  have 
died  in  Boston  about  that  time  I 

There  are  better  things  than  this  in  the 
diary,  of  course;  just  as  there  are  many 
letters  in  the  two  volumes  better  worth 
printing  than  this :  — 

To  —^  —,  March  17th,  1843. 
I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  ex- 
pressions of  regard.  I  feel  sincerely  happy 
when  I  bear  that  anything  I  have  written  from 
my  own  heart  finds  a  response  in  another's.  I 
feel  this  to  be  the  best  reward  an  author  can 
receive ;  as  his  highest  privilege  is  to  speak 
words  of  sincerity  to  those  who  will  in  sincerity 
hear  them. 

The  sentiment  here  expressed  is  a  very 
just  and  charming  one ;  but  inasmuch  as 
it  is  well-nigh  as  old  as  authorship  it  can- 
not well  be  called  characteristic  of  this 
author ;  and  as  the  reader  is  left  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  person  addressed, 
and  the  work  which  stirred  his  or  her 
sympathy,  the  irrelevance  of  the  document 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  diminished.  We 
do  not  mean  to  offer  these  extracts  as 
samples  either  of  the  journals  or  the  cor- 
respondence; in  the  earlier  part  espe- 
cially there  is  much  that  is  very  different 
from  this,  much  that,  if  not  absolutely 
vital,  is  at  any  rate  pleasant  to  read  and 
interesting;  but  certainly  the  supply  of 
these  very  "  minute  touches "  seems 
rather  in  excess  of  any  reasonable  de- 
mand. 

We  are  very  far  indeed  from  wishing  to 
cavil  at  this  labor  of  love  ;  and  indeed  the 
faults,  such  as  they  are,  obviously  arise 
from  a  feeling  which  one  cannot  but  re- 
spect, while  regretting  that  it  should  have 
marred  what  might  have  been  so  interest- 
ing a  record  of  the  life  of  so  devoted  and 
sincere  a  man  of  letters.  How  hard  it 
must  have  been  to  let  the  editor  override 
the  friend,  to  silence  one  of  these  voices 
of  the  dead,  all  will  understand.  Yet 
there  is  a  duty  imposed  on  all  who  would 
make  a  book  for  the  people  to  read  ;  and 
sentiment  cannot  be  suffered  to  stand  in 
its  way.  There  must  be  passages  in 
every  journal  which  to  the  public  eye  will 
seem  trivial  and  commonplace.  The  busi- 
ness of  keeping  a  journal  is  apt  to  grow 
mechanical ;  sooner  than  let  it  languish 
the  writer  will  jot  down  anything  which 
comes  into  his  head,  merely  to  keep  his 
hand  in,  or  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  duty. 
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And  often  these  insignificant  entries  will 
prove  most  pleasant  and  capable  hand- 
maids to  memory,  stealing  fire  and  many 
another  comfort  from  the  fountains  of  the 
past.  But  to  us  who  are  not  behind  the 
scenes  they  have  not  this  virtue.  And  it 
is  the  same  with  letters.  Those  yellow, 
faded  pages  which  seem  perhaps  to  us  so 
bald,  so  pointless,  so  unnecessary,  may  to 
him  for  whose  eye  they  were  written  have 
been  through  long  yeajs  inexhaustible 
sources  of  consolation,  tender  secrets, 
sweet  remembrances  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
long  lost  but  unforgotten. 

The  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still, 

may  be  felt  and  heard  in  every  line  —  but 
not  by  all.  There  they  are  ;  the  mere 
"epistolary  talk,"  the  passing  chatter  of 
the  moment,  the  idle  thought,  the  trivial 
record  of  an  empty  day  —  and  **  the  vital 
fact."  It  is  the  business  of  an  editor  to 
separate  the  last  from  the  heap  and  to  give 
it  to  us.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  not  done 
this.  One  cannot  be  hard  on  him  for  the 
defects  of  his  book,  remembering  whence 
no  doubt  they  came ;  but  one  cannot  be 
blind  to  them. 

And  in  the  case  of  such  a  life  as  Long- 
fellow's, and  such  a  temperament,  this 
business  of  separation  was  pre-eminently 
necessary.  That  life  so  even,  so  serene, 
so  unvexed  by  all  jarring  sounds  that 
echoed  outside  the  four  walls  of  his  Cam- 
bridge library,  flowed  on  as  tranquilly  as 
as  his  own  dear  river  Charles,  — 

The  beauty  of  whose  stillness 
Overflowed  him  like  a  tide. 

Very  beautiful  was  his  life,  and  very  still. 
In  one  of  his  later  pieces  there  are  some 
lines  which  one  might  almost  fancy  de- 
signed for  his  own  theory  of  existence,  if 
not  for  his  practice :  — 

On  its  terraced  walk  aloof. 
Leans  a  monk  with  folded  bands, 
Placid,  satisfied,  serene, 
Looking  down  upon  the  scene 
Over  wall  and  red-tiled  roof ; 
Wondering  unto  what  good  end 
All  this  toil  and  traffic  tend, 
And  why  all  men  cannot  be 
Free  from  care  and  free  from  pain, 
And  the  sordid  love  of  gain. 
And  as  indolent  as  he. 

An  indolent  man  he  never  was.  Indeed 
during  his  tenure  of  the  chairs  of  modern 
literature  and  languages,  first  at  Bowdoin 
College  and  afterwards  at  Harvard,  that 
is  to  say,  from  his  twenty-second  to  his 
forty-seventh  year,  he  was  an  extremely 


industrious  man.  Rarely  through  those 
years  did  a  day  pass  without  its  line. 
He  did  not,  as  some  do,  take  the  comple* 
tion  of  a  work  as  the  signal  for  a  holiday, 
but  rather  as  the  signal  for  leisure  to  begia 
a  new  one.  In  his  journal  for  the  year 
1847,  the  fortieth  year  of  his  life,  is  this 
passage :  **  *  Evangeline  '  is  ended.  I 
wrote  the  last  lines  this  morning.  And 
now  for  a  little  prose:  a  romance  which  I 
have  in  my  brain  — '  Kavanagh  *  by  name.** 
And  most  assuredly  he  did  not  neglect 
his  pupils.  Never  did  a  more  conscien- 
tious professor  hold  a  chair,  and  never, 
probably,  a  more  popular  one.  Though 
the  conditions  of  his  appointment  at  Bow- 
doin College  only  prescribed  instruction 
in  modern  languages,  he  carefully  pre- 
pared a  course  of  written  lectures,  besides 
selecting  and  editing  many  text-books  for 
the  students.  Finding  no  French  gram- 
mar to  his  taste,  we  are  told,  he  translated 
and  printed  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  the 
grammar  of  L'Homond,  which  had  the 
particular  virtue  of  containing  all  that  was 
essential  in  a  small  compass.  He  also  in 
the  same  year  edited  a  collection  of 
French  "  Proverbes  Dramatiqaes,'*  and  a 
small  Spanish  reader,  "Novelas  £spa- 
fiolas.*' 

Among  the  French  books  in  the  library  [he 
writes  to  his  father]  I  have  just  found  a  few 
volumes  which  are  so  much  what  is  wanted  for 
a  text-book  that  I  have  concluded  to  nuke  a 
selection  from  them  for  my  pupils  and  others. 
The  work  is  a  collection  of  Dramatic  Proverbs, 
or  small  plays,  such  as  are  performed  in  Paiis 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  private  sodetj. 
The  book  is  so  exactly  what  we  stand  in  netd 
of  that  I  am  only  surprised  that  something  of 
the  kind  has  not  appeared  here  before.  The 
more  I  see  of  the  life  of  an  instructor,  the 
more  I  wonder  at  the  course  generally  porsoed 
by  teachers.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the 
^oung  mind  is  to  be  interested  in  order  to  be 
instructed.  Look  at  the  text-books  in  uic. 
What  are  they }  Extracts  from  the  best  and 
most  polished  writers  of  the  nation ;  food  for 
mature  minds,  but  a  fruit  that  hangs  beyond 
the  reach  of  children,  or  those  whom  ignorance 
of  a  foreign  language  puts  on  the  footing  of 
children.  But  the  little  collection  which  I 
propose  to  publish  unites  the  simplicity  and 
ease  of  conversation  with  the  interest  of  a 
short  comedy  which  turns  upon  some  situation 
in  common  life,  and  whose  plot  illa5trate> 
some  familiar  proverb  which  stands  at  its  head 
by  way  of  motto. 

This  view  of  education  is  common 
enough  now,  but  it  was  not  so  common 
half  a  century  ago,  and  even  less  common 
probably  in  America  than  in  England. 
It  is  much  to  the  young  and  untried  pro- 
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fessor's  credit  that  he  should  have  broken 
from  the  bondac^e  of  custom,  and  dared  to 
amuse  his  pupils  as  well  as  instruct  them. 
And  he  did  more ;  he  interested  and  at- 
tracted them.  "His  intercourse  with  the 
students/'  writes  one,  "  was  perfectly  sim- 
ple, frank,  and  manly."  "His  manner," 
testifies  another,  "was  invariably  full  of 
that  charming  courtesy  which  it  never 
lacked  throughout  his  whole  life.  .  •  . 
He  was  always  on  the  alert,  quick  to  hear, 
ready  to  respond.  We  were  fond  of  him 
from  the  start ;  his  speech  charmed  us ; 
bis  earnest  and  dignified  demeanor  in- 
spired us."  To  his  chosen  friend,  George 
Greene,  he  about  this  time  gives  a  pleas- 
ant picture  of  his  life  at  the  college  :  — 

I  rise  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  hear  a 
French  recitation  of  Sophomores  immediately. 
At  seven  I  breakfast,  and  am  then  master  of 
my  time  till  eleven,  when  I  hear  a  Spanish 
lesson  of  juniors.  After  that  I  take  a  lunch ; 
and  at  twelve  I  go  into  the  library  [he  was 
librarian  as  well  as  professor]  where  I  remain 
til]  one.  I  am  then  at  leisure  for  the  afternoon 
till  five,  when  1  have  a  French  recitation  of 
juniors.  At  six  I  take  coffee ;  then  walk  and 
visit  friends  till  nine ;  study  till  twelve,  and 
sleep  till  six,  when  I  begin  the  same  round 
again.  Such  is  the  daily  routine  of  my  life. 
The  intervals  of  college  duty,  I  fill  up  with  my 
own  studies.  .  .  .  You  see,  I  lead  a  very  sober, 
iog-trot  kind  of  life.  My  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances is  very  limited.  I  am  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  three  families,  and  that  is  quite 
enough.  I  like  intimate  footings;  I  do  not 
care  for  general  society.  I  am  delighted  more 
and  more  with  the  profession  I  have  embraced, 
and  hope  ere  long  to  see  you  in  a  situation 
similar  to  my  own. 

His  duties  at  Harvard,  in  which  be  suc- 
ceeded George  Ticknor  in  1837,  were 
more  distinctly  professorial,  and  left  him 
accordingly  more  leisure  for  his  own  stud- 
ies and  for  society.  To  the  same  friend 
he  writes  in  the  beginning  of  that  year:  — 

I  have  taken  up  my  abode  in  Cambridge. 
My  chambers  are  very  pleasant,  with  great 
trees  in  front,  whose  branches  almost  touch 
my  windows;  so  that  I  have  a  nest  not  unlike 
the  birds,  being  high  up  in  the  third  story. 
.  .  .  My  life  here  is  very  quiet  and  agreeable. 
Like  the  clown  in  Shakespeare,  I  have  "no 
enemy  but  winter  and  rough  weather.**  I  wish 
never  a  worse  one.  ...  I  am  now  occupied  in 
preparing  a  course  of  lectures  on  German  lit- 
erature, to  be  delivered  next  summer.  I  do 
not  write  them  out,  but  make  notes  and  trans- 
lations. I  think  this  the  best  way  decidedly. 
In  this  course  something  of  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  (the  new  feathers  in  my  cap)  is  to  be 
mingled.  From  all  this  you  will  gather  that 
my  occupations  are  of  the  most  delightful  kind. 
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A  little  later,  when  be  had  moved  into 
Craigie  House,  which  was  to  be  his  home 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  be  sends  to  the 
same  friend  a  rather  less  satisfied  picture 
of  his  condition  :  — 

I  live  in  a  great  house  which  looks  like  an 
Italian  villa;  have  two  large  rooms  opening 
into  each  other.  They  were  once  General 
Washington's  chambers.  I  breakfast  at  seven 
on  tea  and  toast,  and  dine  at  five  or  six,  gen- 
erally in  Boston.  In  the  evening  I  walk  on 
the  Common  with  Hil>ard,  or  alone ;  then  go 
back  to  Cambridge  on  foot  If  not  very  late, 
I  sit  an  hour  with  Felton  or  Sparks.  For 
nearly  two  years  I  have  not  studied  at  night 
save  now  and  then.  Most  of  the  time  I  am 
alone ;  smoke  a  good  deal ;  wear  a  broad- 
brimmed  black  hat,  black  frock  coat,  a  black 
cane.  Molest  no  one.  Dine  out  frequently. 
In  winter  go  much  into  Boston  society.  The 
last  year  have  written  a  great  deal,  enough  to 
make  volumes.  Have  not  read  much.  Have 
a  number  of  literary  plans  and  projects,  some 
of  which  will  ripen  before  long,  and  be  made 
known  to  you.  I  do  not  like  this  sedentary 
life.     I  want  action.     I  want  to  travel. 

His  sedate  toilette  was  possibly  adopted 
in  deference  to  the  sober  tastes  of  the  new 
community  he  had  entered.  On  his  first 
appearance  it  was  thought  his  fancies 
that  way  were  a  little  too  florid,  showing 
rather  too  much  color  in  the  matter  of 
waistcoats  and  cravats;  just  as  some 
sterner  academic  tastes  at  first  found  his 
lectures  rather  "too  flowery."  It  was 
perhaps  some  momentary  sense  of  revolt 
against  this  Puritanism  that  led  him  to 
write  rather  angrily  to  his  father  about 
"the  Little-Peddlington  community  of 
Boston."  "Boston  is  only  a  great  vil- 
lage," he  says ;  and  "  the  tyranny  of  pub- 
lic opinion  there  surpasses  all  belief;" 
a  private  opinion  one  has  heard  more  than 
once  expressed  since.  To  his  father,  also, 
he  sends  this  sketch  of  the  course  of  his 
first  year's  lectures  :  — 

(i)  Introduction.  History  of  the  French 
Language.  (2)  The  other  languages  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  (3)  History  of  the  Northern, 
or  Gothic,  Languages.  (4)  Anglo-Saxon  Lit- 
erature. (5  and  6)  Swedish  Literature.  (7) 
Sketch  of  German  Literature.  (8,  0,  10)  Life 
and  Writings  of  Goethe.  (11  and  12)  Life 
and  Writings  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Some  of 
these  are  written  lectures ;  others  will  be  de- 
livered from  notes.  If  I  feel  well  during  the 
summer  and  am  in  good  spirits,  I  may  extend 
the  course.  People  seem  to  feel  some  curiosity 
about  the  lectures,  and  consequently  I  am 
eager  to  commence,  relying  mainly  for  success 
on  the  interesting  topics  I  shall  be  able  to 
bring  forward.  Having  in  my  own  mind  an 
idea,  and  a  pretty  fixed  one,  of  what  lectures 
should  be,  and  having  undertaken  nothing  but 
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what  I  feel  myself  competent  to  do  without 
effort,  I  have  no  great  anxiety  as  to  the  result 

He.  lectured  orally  ooce  a  week  the 
year  through,  and  in  the  summer  term 
read  two  weekly  papers  on  literary  history 
or  belles-lettres  in  addition.  Besides  these 
he  was  expected  to  supervise  generally 
the  studies  in  foreign  languages;  the  tu- 
tors as  well  as  the  students,  and  the  for- 
mer seem  to  have  given  hini  most  trouble. 
]n  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  writes 
to  his  father:  — 

My  lectures  make  something  of  a  parade  on 
paper,  and  require  of  course  some  attention, 
though  they  are  all  unwritten,  save  the  sum- 
mer course,  which  I  think  I  shall  this  year 
write  out.  The  arrangement  with  the  Com- 
mittee requires  me  to  lecture  but  once  a  week. 
I  throw  in  another,  to  show  that  I  am  not  re- 
luctant to  work,  and  likewise  for  my  own  good ; 
namely,  to  make  me  read  attentively,  give  me 
practice,  and  keep  me  from  growing  indolent. 
It  is,  however,  astonishing  how  little  I  accom- 
plish during  a  week.  And  then  this/our-in- 
handoi  outlandish  animals  [the  foreign  tutors] 
all  pulling  the  wrong  way,  except  one,  —  this 
gives  me  more  trouble  than  anything  else.  I 
have  more  anxiety  about  their  doing  well  than 
about  my  own.  I  think  I  should  be  more  sat- 
isfied if  I  did  the  work  all  myself.  Neverthe- 
less, I  take  things  very  easily,  not  expecting 
perfection,  and  making  the  best  of  all  things. 

That  was  his  way :  to  take  things  easily, 
and  make  the  best  of  all  things.  He  did 
not  ignore  the  active  life  outside  his  own 
little  world.  He  did  not,  as  some  men  of 
letters  have  done,  profess  to  despise  it. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  him  to  say  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  it.  Sympathy  he  had 
for  everything  and  everybody.  His  study 
door  stood,  in  his  biographer's  expres- 
sive phrase,  always  open;  and  within 
beat  always  an  open  heart.  The  afiEection 
he  seems  to  have  inspired  in  ail  who  knew 
him,  here  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  is 
rare  indeed  in  the  history  of  letters;  one 
hardly  knows,  perhaps,  where  to  match  it, 
save  in  the  life  of  Walter  Scott.  It  is 
beautifully  and  fitly  expressed  in  the  I'nes 
Mr.  Lowell  (his  successor  at  Harvard) 
wrote  for  his  sixtieth  birthday :  — 

With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winds,  his  name 
Is  blown  about  the  world  ;  but  to  his  friends 
A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fame. 
And  Love  steals  shyly  through  the  loud  acclaim 
To  murmur  a  God  bless  you!  and  there  ends. 

The  man  to  whom  such  praise  could  be 
given  can  never  have  been  or  seemed 
cold,  or  careless,  or  unsympathetic.  His 
own  work  is  proof  enough  to  the  contrary. 
Its  chiefest  charm  lies  in  the  sweet  and 
liberal  charity  it  breathes  for  all  sorts  and 
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conditions  of  men.  One  might  apply  to 
him,  though  in  a  different  sense,  the  lines 
of  Coleridge :  — 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Whatever  stirred  the  life  around  htm,  bat 
outside  his  own,  served  to  feed  the  gentle 
fiame  of  his  universal  chanty  and  good- 
will. Yet  though  he  looked  on  all  thiojrs 
with  a  kindly  eye,  be  looked  on  them  with 
an  incurious  one.  He  sympathized  with 
Sumner's  political  struggles,  because  Sum- 
ner was  bis  friend;  but  he  regretted 
them.  "  Nothing  but  politics  now,**  be 
writes  in  1848.  "Oh,  where  are  those 
genial  days  when  literature  was  the  theme 
of  our  conversation  ?  "  Eleven  years  later, 
on  December  2nd,  1859,  a  menaorable  day 
in  the  annals  of  America,  his  journal 
shows  this  note:  '^This  will  be  a  great 
day  in  our  history;  the  date  of  a  new  rev- 
olution —  quite  as  much  needed  as  the  old 
one.  Even  now,  as  I  write,  they  are  lead- 
ing old  John  Brown  to  execution  in  Vir- 
ginia for  attempting  to  rescue  slaves! 
This  is  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirl- 
wind, which  will  come  soon.*'  Then  fol- 
low at  intervals  such  passages  as  these: 
'*  Read  the  newspapers.  No  good  cheer 
there.  Rebellion  stalks  throagh  the  land. 
South  Carolina  talks  nothing  but  fire  and 
fury.  She  says  she  ze^tV/ secede  this  time. 
Better  this  than  have  the  North  yield, 
which  I  am  always  a  little  afraid  of.  I 
hope  we  shall  stand  firm,  and  so  end  the 
matter  once  for  all."  .  .  •  "  News  comes 
that  Fort  Sumter  is  attacked.  And  so 
the  war  begins !  Who  can  foresee  the 
end?"  .  .  .  **  We  are  in  the  beginning  of  a 
civil  war.  A  very  bitter  thought !  Dioed 
with  Judge  Phillips  to  meet  Bryant." 
There  is  something  almost  abnormal, 
though  we  certainly  would  not  say  dis- 
pleasing, in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  thus 
serenely  pursuing  his  even  life  in  the 
midst  of  such  tremendous  scenes.  **  With 
me,"  he  said,  "  all  deep  feelings  are  silent 
ones."  But  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  of 
his  feelings  as  very  deep.  His  affection 
for  his  family  and  friends  was  very  pure 
and  sweet  and  genuine ;  but  great  depth 
of  feeling  is  rarely  found  in  natures  of  his 
mould. 

An  ideal  temperament  for  the  man  of 
letters  was  Longfellow's  —  if  perhaps 
something  less  so  for  the  poet  —  and  ao 
ideal  life.  It  was  uneventful  enough  io 
the  common  sense.  There  were  his  tiro 
periods  of  travel    in  Europe;   the  nrst 
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taken  to  prepare  himself  for  the  chair  at 
Bowdoin  College,  the  second,  five  years 
later,  to  ground  himself  more'thoroughly  in 
the  German  and  other  northern  languages. 
In  the  first  he  saw  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany;  and  if  he  never  attained 
to  the  extraordinary  mastery  over  tongues 
claimed  for  Sir  William  Jones,  at  least  he 
became  a  very  tolerable  proficient  in  the 
languages  and  literatures  of  those  coun- 
tries. In  the  second  he  paid  a  short  visit 
to  England,  studied  for  some  months  at 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen,  passed  the 
winter  and  spring  in  Heidelberg,  saw 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  and  so  home 
again.  His  letters  during  this  first  period 
fill  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  the  first 
volume.  Very  interesting  they  must  have 
been  tp  the  home  circle,  but  perhaps  a 
little  less  so  now  to  the  general  reader. 
Full  of  good  temper  they  are,  and  a  wish 
to  be  pleased  with  everything  and  every* 
body.  But  they  are  curiously  impersonal. 
One  takes  from  them  so  little  idea  either 
of  the  young  traveller,  or  of  the  countries 
aod  people  seen.  The  chief  impression 
we,  for  our  part,  have  got  from  them  is  a 
pleasant  little  sketch  of  Washington  Irv- 
ing working  at  his  **  Life  of  Columbus  **  in 
the  early  summer  mornings  at  Madrid  — 
aod  that  was  drawn  many  years  after  from 
memory;  this,  and  the  poetical  gondolier 
at  Venice  who  had  served  Byron,  and 
remembered  him  as  "a  little  pale  man, 
but  full  of  vivacity  and  talent,"  are  the 
only  impressions  that  have  stayed  with  us 
from  this  part  of  the  book.  Perhaps  it 
was  with  this  time,  too,  as  his  biographer 
says  it  was  with  the  later  time,  —  he  put 
the  best  of  himself  into  his  books ;  and 
the  best  of  his  travels  is  to  be  got  from 
the  pages  of  "  Hyperion ''  and  "  Outre- 
Mer,"  the  former  of  which  must  always 
keep  its  place  among  autobiographies,  as 
well  for  its  graceful,  tender  personality,  as 
for  its  romantic  and  literary  charm.  Thirty 
years  later  he  was  in  England  once  more, 
aod,  with  several  members  of  his  family, 
retracing  the  track  of  his  early  wander- 
ings. It  was  during  his  second  visit  to 
Germany  that  his  first  wife  died  {  five  and 
twenty  years  later  a  yet  more  tragic  fate 
deprived  him  of  his  second  wife.  She 
died  from  injuries  received  by  her  dress 
catching  fire,  while  she  was  sealing  up, 
with  her  two  little  girls,  some  small  pack- 
ages of  their  curls  which  she  had  just  cut 
oS.  But,  save  for  these  two  sorrows,  and 
the  loss  of  a  little  daughter,  the  seventy- 
five  years  of  his  life  were  singularly 
serene  and  happy  ones ;  his  college  duties, 
his  books  —  those  be  read  and  those  be 
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wrote  —  and  his  friends,  made  up  the  sum 
of  his  tranquil  and  blameless  existence. 
The  student  in  **  The  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn  "  might  stand  well  for  the  author's 
own  portrait,  though  it  was,  we  are  told, 
designed  for  one  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Henry 
Ware  Wales :  — 

A  youth  was  there  of  quiet  ways, 

A  student  of  o!d  books  and  days. 

To  whom  all  tongues  and  lands  are  known, 

And  yet  a  lover  of  his  own ; 

With  many  a  social  virtue  graced. 

And  yet  a  friend  of  solitude ; 

A  man  of  such  a  genial  mood 

The  heart  of  all  things  he  embraced. 

And  yet  of  such  fastidious  taste. 

He  never  found  the  best  too  good. 

We  question  whether  the  tale  of  such  a 
man's  life  was  to  be  best  told  as  Mr. 
Longfellow  has  thought.  He  was  hardly 
the  man  to  be  his  own  biographer.  One 
of  that  group  of  friends,  of  whom  only 
such  meagre  and  tantalizing  glimpses  are 
vouchsafed  us  in  these  journals,  would 
have  drawn,  we  suspect,  a  better  portrait. 
One  there  was  —  is,  we  can  happily  say  — 
who  would  have  drawn  it  well ;  one  whom 
all  English  men  of  letters  are  even  now 
preparing  to  welcome  once  more  among 
them.  What  a  picture  might  not  Mr. 
Lowell  have  given  us  of  his  friend  !  For 
he  could  have  said,  in  the  beautiful  words 
in  which  Callimachus  mourned  for  the 
dead  Heraclitus,  — 

^TtMv  tv  ^axy  Karedvoafiev  * 

What  pictures,  too,  could  he  not  have 
given  us  of  the  men  who  went  in  those 
years  to  Craigie  House,  that  pleasant 
home,  so  rich  in  memories  of  Washington 
and  '*  the  brave  days  of  old,"  so  rich  now 
in  memories  of  a  gentler  time  and  fame. 
Pictures  of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne,  of 
Charles  Sumner  and  Prescott  and  Mot- 
ley, of  Agassiz  aod  Felton,  *'  heartiest  of 
Greek  professors,*'  as  Charles  Dickens 
used  to  call  him;  and  of  the  Englishmen 
who  came  there  to  visit  one  whom  En- 
gland loved  not  less  than  America,  of 
Dickens  himself,  and  Thackeray,  and 
Clough.  What  stories  might  he  not  have 
told  of  the  suppers  given  in  their  honor, 
nodes  ccenaque  dtum;  of  the  famous 
dinners  of  the  Saturday  Club;  and  that 
earlier  society,  which  called  itself  the 
Five  of  Clubs,  but  by  some  wicked  wags 
who  were  beyond  the  pale  was  called 
the   Mutual  Admiration    Society.      Had 

*  And  I  remembered  how  often  we  two  had  talked 
the  sun  to  rest. 
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Mr.  Lowell  done  for  Longffellow  what  Dr. 
Holmes  has  done  for  Enaerson,  what  a 
book  we  might  have  had  ! 

An  ideal  life,  we  have  said,  an  ideal 
temperament,  for  the  man  of  letters;  but 
perhaps  something  less  so  for  the  poet. 

Visions  of  childhood  I  stay,  oh  stay  I 

Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild  I 
And  distant  voices  seemed  to  say, 
•*  It  cannot  be  !    Thev  pass  away  1 
Other  themes  demand  thy  lay ; 

Thou  art  no  more  a  child  ! 

"The  land  of  Song  within  thee  lies, 

Watered  by  living  springs ; 
The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, 
Holy  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise, 

Its  clouds  are  angels'  wings. 

"  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  be, 
Not  mountains  capped  with  snow, 

Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea, 

Nor  rivers  flowing  ceaselessly, 

Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see 
The  bending  heavens  below. 

"  There  is  a  forest  where  the  din 

Of  iron  branches  sounds  1 
A  mighty  river  roars  between, 
And  whosoever  looks  therein. 
Sees  the  heavens  all  black  with  sin. 

Sees  not  its  depths,  nor  bounds. 

"Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast. 

Soft  rays  of  sunshine  pour ; 
Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast ; 
Our  hopes,  like  withered  leaves,  fall  fast ; 
Pallid  lips  say,  *  It  is  past  I 

We  can  return  no  more  I ' 

"Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write ! 

Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream ! 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and -delight, 
All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright,^ 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme.'* 

So  he  wrote  in  this  thrfty-second  year, 
by  way  of  prelude  to  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  **  Voices  of  the  Nit;ht.''  And  he 
did  look  into  his  own  heart,  and  wrote 
what  he  found  there.  But  he  found  there 
soft  rays  of  sunshine,  and  holy  thoughts 
like  stars,  rather  than  withered  leaves, 
and  heavens  black  with  sin ;  the  forms 
that  came  to  him  were  those  of  delight 
rather  than  sorrow ;  the  voices  he  heard 
had  more  power  to  soothe  than  afiEright. 
Such  sorrow  as  his  verse  expresses  is  of 
that  kind  that  softens  and  refines  the 
heart,  not  wrings  or  crushes  it.  No  one, 
indeed,  could  better  describe  the  charm 
of  his  verse  than  he  himself  has :  — 

Come  read  to  me  some  poem. 

Some  simple  and  heartfdt  lay, 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling. 

And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 
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Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor ; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet. 
Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer 
As  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labor. 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care. 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

It  is  this  tender,  restful  charm  which  gave 
Longfellow  his  great,  his  universal  popu- 
larity, a  popularity  which  only  Lord  Tenny- 
son has  matched  since  Byron  died.  And 
it  will  always  insure  him  a  certain  vozoe 
among  the  young,  and  with  a  particular 
order  of  minds,  not  only  among  the  young* 
In  the  highest  moment  of  his  fame  we 
should  doubt  if  it  ever  occurred  to  any  one 
to  call  him  a  gre%t  poet,  even  among  bis 
own  countrymen,  anxious  as  they  were  for 
one.  That  he  assuredly  was  not  It  is 
unnecessary  to  compare  him  with  Poe,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  Poe's 
volume  of  verse  is  so  scanty,  and  much  of  it 
such  mere  verbiage.  But  assuredly  Long- 
fellow at  his  very  best  never  reached  such 
a  height  as  Poe  for  one  moment  stood  on 
when  he  conceived  the  lines  begiooing, 
"  Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  roe.**  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  he  strikes  a  note  that 
suggests  something  beyond  the  words,  as 
in  the  close  of  this  stanza  from  the  poem 
called  "  My  Lost  Youth : "  — 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  shipi» 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free ; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips. 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

And  in  the  shorter  piece,  **  Daylight  sod 
Moonlight"  —  so  short  that  it  may  be 
quoted  entirely  —  there  is  a  sense  oi 
something  behind  the  veil,  which  is  not 
common  to  him :  — 

In  broad  daylight,  and  at  noon. 
Yesterday  I  saw  the  moon 
Sailing  high,  but  faint  and  white, 
As  a  schoolboy's  paper  kite. 
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In  broad  daylight,  yesterday, 
I  read  a  Poet's  mystic  lay ;' 
And  it  seemed  to  me  at  most 
As  a  phantom  or  a  ghost. 

But  at  length  the  feverish  day 
Like  a  passion  died  away, 
And  the  night,  serene  and  still, 
Fell  on  village,  vale,  and  hill. 

Then  the  moon,  in  all  her  pride. 
Like  a  spirit  glorified. 
Filled  and  overflowed  the  night 
With  revelations  of  her  light. 

And  the  Poet's  song  again 
Passed  like  music  through  my  brain ; 
Night  interpreted  to  me 
All  its  grace  and  mystery. 

And  again  in  that  passage  where  Evange- 
line wanders  oat  into  the  nij^ht  from  the 
new  home  of  Basil  the  blacksmith,  on  the 
banks  of  the  TSche,  crying  on  her  lover 
who  seemed  still  to  fly  her  as  she  fol- 
lowed :  — 

Load  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a  whip- 
poorwill  sounded. 

Like  a  flute  in  the  woods ;  and  anon,  through 
the  neighboring  thickets, 

Farther  and  farther  away  it  floated  and  dropped 
into  silence. 

^  Patience  ! "  whispered  the  oaks  from  oracu- 
lar caverns  of  darkness ; 

And  from  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh  re- 
sponded, "  To-morrow  I " 

And  the  closing  lines  of  the  poem,  where 
the  lovers  come  together  at  last,  will  al- 
ways keep  their  place  among  the  favorite 
and  familiar  passages  of  English  verse  for 
the  iofinite  pity  of  the  scene,  and  the  ten- 
der, melancholy  grace  of  the  words.  And 
passages  touched  with  those  qualities  are 
frequent  enough  io  his  work.  Pity  he 
could  command;  but  the  other  passions 
he  could  not  touch.  His  style  is  generally 
very  level ;  he  rarely  either  rises  or  sinks. 
He  never  reaches,  nor  tries  to  reach,  the 
grand  manner ;  that  was  not  at  all  his  way ; 
but  he  never,  or  hardly  ever,  falls  into  mere 
baldness  or  verbiage.  And  he  sometimes 
has  singular  felicities  both  of  thought  and 
expression  ;  as  in  this  stanza  from  **  The 
Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape :  "  — 

Hearty  and  hale  was  Othere, 
His  cheek  had  the  color  of  oak ; 

With  a  kind  of  laugh  in  his  speech, 

Like  the  sea-tide  on  a  beach. 
As  unto  the  King  he  spoke. 

And  in  this,  from  "The  Wind  over  the 
Chimney:"  — 

Sings  the  blackened  log  a  tune 
Learned  in  some  forgotten  June 


From  a  schoolboy  at  his  play, 
When  they  both  were  young  together, 
Heart  of  youth  and  summer  weather 

Making  all  their  holiday. 

When  this  has  been  said,  and  the  almost 
unvarying  ease,  fluidity,  and  sweetness  of 
his  lines  acknowledged  —  for  there  is 
never  any  sense  of  strain  or  effort  in  his 
verse;  so  far  as  it  goes  it  may,  indeed,  be 
styled  inevitable  enough  —  when  all  this 
has  been  granted,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
sum  of  Longfellow's  poetic  gifts  has  been 
told.  His  translations,  indeed,  will  always 
count  to  his  credit,  for  the  dexterity  and 
truth  which  all  who  know  have  allowed  to 
them.  And,  of  course,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  sense  and  faculty  of  poetry  he 
could  not  have  done  what  he  did  that  way. 
But  they  cannot  be  justly  brought  into  the 
balance  with  his  creative  work. 

After  all,  his  real  title  to  fame  as  an 
American  poet  rests  on  "  Hiawatha."  It 
is  a  national  poem,  just  as  Cooper's  In- 
dian novels,  **  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  " 
and  the  rest  of  that  series,  are  national 
novels.  ** Evangeline"  and  ** Miles  Stan- 
dish  "  have  both  something  of  the  same 
merit ;  but  in  spite  of  the  national  setting 
and  color  the  sentiment  of  both  poems  is 
really,  as  one  may  say,  universal.  The 
lovers  might  have  been  parted,  to  be 
**  joined  at  evening  of  their  days  again  ;  " 
John  Alden  might  have  played  his  friend 
unwittingly  false,  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  And  then  the  slovenliness  of  so 
much  of  the  verse,  and  a  certain  flatness 
and  triviality  of  execution  make  **  Evange- 
line," at  any  rate,  sometimes  very  hard  to 
read,  for  all  the  charm  and  pity  of  its  de- 
sign. But  in  "  Hiawatha  "  Longfellow  has 
really  broken  new  ground ;  ana  he  moves 
along  it  with  the  bold,  Arm  step  of  a  mas- 
ter of  the  soil.  It  is  a  real  epic,  the  In- 
dian Edda,  as  Emerson  called  it,  adding 
that  it  was  **  sweet  and  wholesome  as 
n^aize."  It  is  that,  and  more  than  that; 
it  has  a  strength,  a  movement  and  vitality, 
a  breath  of  open  air  and  broad  sunlight 
about  it,  which  are  not  general  elements 
of  Longfellow's  writings.  And  it  has  his 
own  charm  too,  the  charm  of  simplicity, 
grace,  tenderness.  He  has  so  admirably 
described  its  characteristics  in  the  pre- 
lude that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned 
for  a  rather  long  quotation :  — 

Ye  who  love  the  haunts  of  Nature, 
Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow, 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest. 
Love  the  wind  among  the  branches, 
And  the  rain-shower  and  the  snowstorm. 
And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers 
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Through  their  palisades  of  pine-trees, 
And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains, 
Whose  innumerable  echoes 
Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries  ; 
Listen  to  these  wild  traditions, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

Ye  who  love  a  nation's  legends, 
Love  the  ballads  of  a  people, 
That  like  voices  from  afar  ok. 
Call  to  us  to  pause  and  listen. 
Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childlike, 
Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken ; 
Listen  to  this  Indian  legend, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple, 
Who  have  faith  in  God  and  Nature, 
Who  believe,  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human, 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings. 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not, 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless. 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness. 
Touch  God's  right  hand  in  that  darkness 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened ; 
Listen  to  this  simple  story, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  I 

Ye  who  sometimes,  in  your  rambles 
Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country. 
Where  the  tangled  barberry-bushes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 
Over  stone  walls  gray  with  mosses. 
Pause  bv  some  neglected  graveyard. 
For  a  while  to  muse  and  ponder 
On  a  half -effaced  inscription. 
Written  with  little  skill  of  song-craft, 
Homely  phrases,  but  each  letter 
Full  of  hope  and  yet  of  heart-break. 
Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter ; 
Stay  and  read  this  rude  inscription, 
Read  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

Though  we  think  the  plan  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's book  a  mistaken  one,  yet  we  may 
own  to  have  read  it  with  great  interest  and 
pleasure.  It  has  been  inexpressibly  re- 
freshing in  these  bustling,  angry,  many- 
sided  times  to  read  the  story  of  this 
simple,  tranquil  life,  devoted  to  one  aim, 
one  business,  one  desire;  of  this  good, 
sincere,  gentle  soul,  who,  as  he  was  un- 
stirred by  any  high  imaginings,  so  was 
unvexed  by  any  dark  distractions,  doubts, 
or  fears.  And  as  we  have  compared  him 
for  his  personal  popularity  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  so  in  another  way  did  he  resemble 
him  ;  he  resembled  him  in  bis  utter  free- 
dom from  all  the  little  jealousies  and 
meannesses,  the  ignoble  cares  and  hu- 
mors, which  are  so  sadly  apt  to  taint  and 
hinder  the  literary  life.  He  envied  00 
man ;  he  disparaged  no  man ;  if  others 
spoke  ill  of  him  he  never  answered  them. 
If  he  was  destined  to  do  great  mastery 
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in  his  art,  at  least  none  who  ever  prac- 
tised it  loved  it  with  a  more  sincere,  sim- 
ple, disinterested  love.  Once  more  we 
may  go  back  to  his  own  verse  to  find  a  fit 
tribute  to  this  fine  side  of  his  character. 
We  may  go  back,  as  we  have  gone  before, 
to  his  **  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  where 
the  poet  is  thus  praised :  — 

A  Poet,  too,  was  there,  whose  verse 

Was  tender,  musical,  and  terse ; 

The  inspiration,  the  delight, 

The  gleam,  the  glory,  the  swift  flight 

Of  thoughts  so  sudden,  that  they  seem 

The  revelations  of  a  dream. 

All  these  were  his ;  but  with  them  came 

No  envy  of  another's  fame ; 

He  did  not  find  his  sleep  less  sweet 

For  music  in  some  neighboring  street. 

Nor  rustling  hear  in  every  breeze 

The  laurels  of  Miltiades. 

Honor  and  blessings  on  his  head 

While  living,  good  report  when  dead. 

Who,  not  too  eager  for  renown. 

Accepts,  but  does  not  clutch,  the  crown  I 

If  all  the  gifts  of  song  this  poet  owned 
were  not  Longfellow's,  the  moral  gifts 
were  pre-eminently  his  among  all  poets. 
And  as  they  brought  him  honor  and  bless- 
ings while  he  lived,  so  shall  they  bring 
him  good  report  now  that  be  is  dead. 


From  The  National  Renew. 
A  REVERIE  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 

"  Winter,"  said  Alfred  de  Musset,  "is 
an  illness.''  Entirely  free  from  it  at  the 
present  moment,  I  venture  to  add,  the 
Riviera  is  the  remedy.  But  when,  in  En- 
gland, does  winter  begin;  and,  a  questioo 
yet  more  difficult  to  answer,  when  does  it 
end  ?  On  three  occasions  during  the  last 
few  years  there  have  been  heavy  falls  of 
snow  in  October,  even  in  the  southern 
counties;  winter  making  haste  to  notify 
his  advent  and  claim  bis  territory  long  be- 
fore the  elms  were  bare  or  the  alders  bad 
ceased  to  be  green.  Winter  begins,  I 
should  say,  with  the  frosts  that  make  the 
**  bedding-out  '*  plants  in  the  garden  as 
black  as  your  hat ;  and  I  have  known  this 
happen,  within  sixty  miles  of  London,  io 
the  third  week  of  September.  Allowance, 
however,  should  be  made  for  the  conflict 
that  goes  on  till  the  end  of  October  be- 
tween autumn  and  winter.  It  is  an  un- 
equal contest,  no  doubt;  nevertheless, 
autumn  scores  some  notable  and  very 
beautiful  victories.  But  by  Guy  Fawkes' 
Day  at  the  latest,  "  Marian's  oose  looks 
red  and  raw,'*  as  Shakespeare  in  one  of 
his   realistic   moods   dedau'es,   and  the 
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**  ruler  of  the  inverted  year  "  is  master  of 
the  position. 

So  much  for  that  slightly  movable  feast, 
the  first  day  of  winter.  But  when  do  we 
see  the  last  of  him?  When  the  Derby  is 
run  in  a  snowstorm  ?  When  the  nests  of 
the  nightingale  are  drenched  with  sleet? 
Who  shall  say?  May,  when  in  a  proper 
frame  of  mind,  is  the  most  delicious  sea- 
son of  the  year.  But  May  **  with  a  di£Eer- 
eoce  "  is  the  most  provoking  of  all  English 
experiences.  May,  with  the  weather-vane 
registering  due  east,  and  with  all  the  color 
washed  out  of  the  landscape  by  a  cold, 
pale,  steel-colored  sky,  is  only  a  worse 
and  more  aggravating  sort  of  March. 
From  March  we  expect  the  worst.  From 
May  we  looked  for  better  things.  How 
often  are  our  expectations  disappointed ! 

As  concerning  the  beginning  of  winter, 
so  concerning  the  end  of  it,  we  must  strike 
ao  average.  For  my  part,  just  as  I  will 
cease  to  complain  if  autumn  holds  out, 
even  in  a  half-hearted  fashion,  till  the  day 
—  unhappily  only  an  historical  date  — 
when  Parliament  was  to  be  blown  up,  so 
also  will  I  give  up  grumbling  if  winter 
will  leave  a  P.P.C.  in  the  shape  of  the 
last  visitation  of  sleet  or  bail,  say  about 
the  time  when  Shakespeare  was  born,  By* 
roD  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  died,  and  the 
cuckoo  and  the  nightingale  have  a  race 
for  it,  and  we  listen,  in  obedience  to 
Chaucer,  to  discover  whether  during  the 
coming  summer  our  loves  are  to  prosper 
or  to  fail. 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  En- 
glish winter  lasts  from  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber to  about  the  19th  of  April,  or  pretty 
nearly  half  the  year.  H  winter  be  prop- 
erly described  as  an  illness,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  rather  a  long  one. 

And  the  remedy?  Is  one  to  go  to  the 
Riviera  for  close  upon  six  months?  Dif- 
ficulties at  once  arise.  If  a  man  can  dis- 
pense with  his  country  for  half  the  year, 
bis  country  can  dispense  with  him  for  the 
other  half.  Only  persons  who  have  no 
business,  no  profession,  no  interests,  no 
ties  at  home,  can  leave  England,  year 
after  year,  from  the  end  of  October  till 
shortly  before  May-day ;  and  only  practi- 
cal cynics  or  confirmed  valetudinarians 
will  find  it  answer  to  shape  their  lives  as 
though  they  belonged  to  no  country,  and 
as  though  home,  and  patriotism,  and  duty, 
were  the  phantoms  of  a  diseased  con- 
science. 

But  though  the  illness  of  winter  cannot 
by  most  of  us  be  altogether  avoided,  its 
duration  may  be  considerably  shortened. 
I    have  often  wondered  what  it  is  that 
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makes  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred 
take  their  annual  run  abroad  about  the 
end  of  summer  and  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn, or  just  when  this  island  is  the  most 
agreeable  place  in  the  whole  world.  I 
suppose  the  reason  is  the  same  which 
makes  the  House  of  Commons  sit  swelter- 
ing all  during  July  and  well  into  August; 
the  most  unreasonable  reason  in  the  world 
—  custom.  Possibly,  too,  people  like  to 
take  their  holiday  when  other  people  are 
taking  it;  a  strange  taste,  for  which  truly 
there  is  no  accounting. 

Lying  supine  upon  this  granite  rock, 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  swishing, 
swirling  waves,  watching  them  gather  and 
run  forward  and  break  into  foaming  dim- 
ples within  measurable  distance  of  my 
feet,  gazing  at  a  blue  canopy  of  immaterial 
sky,  scanning  the  points,  and  peaks,  and 
infinite  downward  irregularities  of  the 
tranquil  mountains,  and  well  aware  that 
at  my  back,  not  far  off,  is  an  evergreen 
wood  flecked  with  white  heaths  six  feet 
high  in  full  flower,  and  carpeted  with  the 
ephemeral  rose-like  cistus,  both  pink  and 
white,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  solved 
the  difficulty,  as  far  as  it  is  open  to  solu- 
tion. I  am  a  **  capable  citizen,"  one  of 
five  million  such,  am  neither  an  invalid 
nor  a  cvnic,  have  my  work  to  do  in  this 
world,  belong  to  a  primrose  habitation, 
now  and  again  figure  on  the  committee  of 
a  public  dinner,  write  indignantly  some- 
times to  the  morning  papers,  and  almost 
think  I  take  as  much  interest  in,  and 
know  as  much  about,  the  Crofters'  Bill  as 
the  average  member  of  Parliament.  Yet, 
how  far  I  am  from  the  eye  of  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  snows  which,  I  hear,  are  lying 
deep  in  the  midland  counties,  and  from 
those  commonplace  vapid  conversations 
about  Mr.  Gladstone  that  in  Pall  Mall 
never  cease  from  troubling  and  are  never 
at  rest!  I  hate  winter  with  a  never-tobe- 
expressed  hatred.  I  regard  it  as  a  per- 
sonal enemy,  perpetually  lying  in  wait  to 
do  me  an  injury.  But  I  have  **done" 
him  now.  l  believe  it  is  the  25th  of 
March,  though  1  am  not  very  exact  in  the 
matter  of  dates  out  here,  since  they  are, 
happily,  not  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
every  day  apparently  being  bank  holiday, 
without  holidav-makers,  thank  the  fates, 
save  myself.  I  perceive,  to  my  quiet  sat- 
isfaction, that,  March  though  it  be,  I  have 
on  a  pair  of  white  flannel  tennis  trousers, 
which  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  red 
rock  and  the  blue  water.  A  white  waist- 
coat, a  grey  homespun  pea-jacket  of  me- 
dium thickness,  a  straw  hat,  and  a  tie  not 
worth  speaking  of,  complete  my  costume. 
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Delicious,  perfectly  delicious^  Shall  I 
have  a  cigarette?  I  will.  A  little  vol- 
ume of  Shakespeare,  coDtaining,  inter 
alia^  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  is 
somewhere  in  my  pocket;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  it  may  remain  there.  1 
wish  the  bard  of  Avon  were  here,  for  his 
own  sake.  But,  if  he  were,  I  am  quite  sure 
he  would  write  me  down  an  ass  if  I  turned 
from  this  panorama  of  ocean,  hill,  and 
sky,  even  to  the  daintiest  of  his  comedies. 
He  would  doubtless  give  me  a  gentle 
nudge,  and,  without  being  egotistical,  re- 
mind me  that  if  I  choose  to  turn  to  an- 
other of  his  productions  I  shall  find  some- 
thing which  will  justify  me  in  believing  — 
mutatis  mutandis  —  that  I  ought  to  find 
books  in  the  running  waves  I  am  watch- 
ing, sermons  in  the  perforated  granite 
rock  on  which  I  am  recumbent,  and  good 
in  everything.  He  is  quite  right  I  Just 
at  present  I  do  find  good  in  everything. 

Yes,  I  was  right  to  come  here,  and  pe- 
culiarly right  in  the  choice  of  the  time  for 
coming.  A  man  must  be  a  sorely  driven 
beast  of  burden  who  cannot  snatch  five  or 
six  weeks  from  capable  citizenship  to  be- 
come, for  that  interval,  an  irresponsible 
idler,  and,  by  making  the  period  begin 
early  in  March  and  end  towards  the  close 
of  April,  he  gets  rid,  at  any  rate,  of  a 
fourth  of  the  winter,  and  reduces  his  an- 
nual illness  by  that  amount  of  time.  More- 
over, by  so  doing  he  leaves  England  just 
when  the  patience  of  the  sufferer  from  the 
stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  wind  and 
hail  is  becoming  exhausted,  and  returns 
to  it  when  his  island  home  is  once  more 
becoming  tolerable.  In  other  words,  he 
shortens  winter  and  lengthens  spring. 
That  is  what  I  am  doing  at  present,  and 
the  reflection  fills  me  with  the  agreeable 
glow  produced  by  the  consciousness  of 
performing  an  act  of  virtue.  In  a  volume 
of  sonnets,  a  miracle  of  cheapness,  lately 
issued,  and  edited  by  Mr.  William  Sharp, 
I  observed  that  one  of  his  authors  pro- 
fesses to  own 

a  mood  akin  to  scorn 
For  sensuous  slopes  that  bask  'neath  Southern 

skies, 
Teeming  with  wine  and  prodigal  of  com. 

and  being,  I  presume,  at  the  time  on 
board  a  Dover  steamer,  writes  quite  cheer- 
ily of  the  welcome  that  is  awaiting  him 
from 

Amazonian  March,  with  breast  half  bare, 
And  sleety  arrows  whistling  through  the  air. 

Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
But  give  me  the  '*  sensuous  slopes.'*  As 
for  the  **  sleety  arrows,"  it  makes  one's 
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teeth  chatter  to  think  of  them.  This  rock 
on  which  I  have  been  reclining  for  a 
couple  of  hours  would  not  be  called  a  sen- 
suous slope  by  ^"v^x"^  one.  But  the  most 
confirmed  sybarite  would  not  exchange 
it,  if  he  had  the  chance,  for  the  softest 
couch  and  the  downiest  pillow  in  the  Brit- 
ish realm.  It  is  fretted  and  perforated 
all  over  with  the  action  of  sea  water,  tba 
has  leaped  on  to  it,  rolled  over  it,  lain  00 
it,  eaten  into  it.  It  is  one  of  myriads  of 
^^txy  shape  and  size  and  color,  that 
stretch  for  miles  on  miles  along  this  for- 
est-feathered coast,  in  bay  after  bay,  and 
reach  after  reach,  of  sand,  and  shiogle, 
and  driven  seaweed.  One  of  the  great 
merits  of  the  laughing  sea  that  is  in  froot 
of  me  is,  its  waves  keep  coming  on  and 
breaking  as  on  the  margin  of  any  other 
sea,  but  they  never  advance,  save  a  few 
feet,  unless  the  wind  be  very  high,  and 
drives  them  furiously  forward.  Thus,  od 
such  days  as  this,  and  00  most  days,  the 
tideless  Mediterranean  seems  to  have  s 
tide;  and  only  custom  inspires  one  with 
confidence,  and  makes  one  loll  quietly  00 
the  rock  or  the  shingle,  while  waves  are 
falling  into  foam  close  by  one,  and  all 
around.  You  can  never  be  cut  off  by 
these  simple  and  untreacherous  breakers. 
They  gambol  before  you  like  a  well-man- 
nered dog  that  never  leaps  up  and  covers 
you  with  dirt  from  his  paws.  A  child*s 
kiss  is  not  more  soft  oor  sweet  than  the 
silent  wind  that  rides  upon  their  gently 
curveting  backs.  I  wonder  how  many 
miles  I  have  come  this  morning,  scram- 
bling over  granite  boulders,  stepping  over 
soft,  deep,  dry  sea-litter,  plodding  through 
sand,  plunging  through  pebbles,  dariine 
into  woods,  gathering  wild  flowers,  and 
thanking  Heavea  for  the  luxury  of  be- 
ing alive.  And  I  might  have  been  in 
Piccadilly  or  on  the  Surrey  Downs!  I 
see  a  precipitate  person  has  written  to  the 
papers  to  say  he  has  heard  the  nightin- 
gale. Where,  I  wonder?  In  Fleet 
Street,  perhaps.  Assuredly  not  in  any 
English  copse.  Just  before  retiring  to 
sleep,  and  as  a  timely  sort  of  nightcap,  I 
do  glance  at  the  papers  from  home,  and 
perceive  that  much  wrangling  is  going  on 
in  the  imperial  Parliament  over  an  im- 
perial divorce  bill.  It  is  not  every  view 
to  which  distance  lends  enchantment; 
and  I  confess  that  august  body,  cooten* 
plated  from  afar,  seems  to  me  an  impertil 
lunatic  asylum,  sadly  in  want  of  a  keeper. 
But  where  am  I  ?  I  am  not  at  Nice.  I 
am  not  at  Cannes.  Neither  am  I  at 
Monte  Carlo.  I  am  miles  11  way  from 
Bordighera  or  San  Remo,  and  therefore 
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certainly  not  at  Mentone.  How  the 
Riviera  has  been  transformed  since  I 
first  knew  it,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago!  Monaco  was,  but  Monte 
Carlo  was  not.  Mentone  was  a  fishing 
village,  Bordighera  was  a  garden  of  palms, 
and  five  o'clock  tea  had  not  yet  settled  it- 
self at  Californie.  The  railway  came  no 
further  than  Nice  on  the  east,  and  then 
Spezzia  on  the  west.  At  this  moment  I 
hear  a  train  coming.  It  will  pass  at  my 
back,  well  hidden  by  the  woods,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off.  There!  It  has 
gone  and  there  is  quiet  again.  How  curi- 
ously golden  the  seaweed  is,  all  about 
here  1  and  the  swaying  and  swirling  of 
the  silvery  water  over  it,  and  under  it  and 
round  about  it,  is  indescribably  beautiful. 
Aided  by  the  red  rocks,  the  effect,  as  a 
piece  of  color,  is  not  to  be  beaten.  But 
it  is  motion,  perpetual  motion,  that  makes 
the  color,  and  that  is  why  no  painter  can 
render  it  by  aid  of  all  bis  pigments. 
Where  is  the  use  of  trying  to  represent 
the  transparent  by  the  opaque?  The 
task  is  for  ever  unattainable. 

A  figure  comes  stepping  nimbly  over 
the  rocks,  and  walks  straight  into  a  pool 
of  pellucid  water.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  a 
tourist.  It  is  a  bare-headed,  bare-legged 
peasant  woman,  who  carries  what  looks 
like  a  straw-colored  fishing-rod,  save  that 
there  is  no  line  attached  to  it.  She  pokes 
with  the  end  of  it  into  the  brine,  and  ever 
and  anon  stoops  and  picks  up  some- 
thing she  has  brought  within  reach  by  aid 
of  her  long  rocking  pole.  What  is  she 
after?  I  will  go  and  see.  Lying  two 
hours  on  a  rock  makes  one  stiff  in  the 
joints  for. a  moment  or  two.  Frutta  di 
mare^  of  course  they  are,  looking  for  all 
the  world  —  how  often  I  have  seen  them 
in  the  markets  in  Italy!  —  like  chestnuts 
before  they  have  split  their  husks ;  more 
especially  the  yellow  ones,  for  some  are 
yellow  and  others  are  a  bright  carmine 
color.  But  though  I  may  have  seen  them 
often,  my  companion  is  evidently  of  opin- 
ion that  I  do  not  know  how  to  eat  them. 
She  cuts  them  deftly  in  two,  prickles  not- 
withstanding, and  then  slices  a  small 
piece  off  her  husk  of  bread,  and  shows 
roe  how  I  must  scoop  out  the  toothsome 
parts  with  it  as  some  people  scoop  out  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  must  take  care  not  to 
touch  the  remaining  portions,  because  they 
are  —  and  she  uses  a  primitive  nursery 
word  not  often  addressed  to  ears  polite. 
She  is  evidently  a  child  of  nature.  I  de- 
clare her  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  sea  to 
be  the  greatest  delicacies  I  ever  swal- 
lowed; she  is  delighted,  and  chatters  at 
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the  top  of  her  voise.  I  give  her  an  orange 
and  a  portion  of  the  chicken  leg  that  was 
to  serve  for  my  luncheon,  and  she  goes 
on  prodding  away  and  plunging  up  to  her 
knees  and  elbows  in  water.  She  talks 
Provencal,  everybody  does  about  here ;  a 
soft  tongue,  full  of  elisions  and  plaintive 
endings,  bearing,  it  seems  to  me,  much 
about  the  same  relation  to  French  that 
the  Venetian  dialect  bears  to  Italian.  I 
never  can  hear  it  spoken  without  a  thrill 
of  pleasure.  It  seems  to  have  caught, 
and  to  have  retained,  the  indefinable 
charm  of  flowers,  perfume,  and  poetry 
that  hangs  round  the  cradle  of  modern 
song,  and  that  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  lips  of  lovely  ladies  and  melliflu- 
ous troubadours. 

No,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  not  Nice, 
which  is  upon  the  whole  —  Brighton,  of 
course,  excepted  —the  most  disagreeable 
and  objectionable  place  I  know.  It  has 
every  reprehensible  feature  a  place  well 
can  have.  It  is  big.  It  is  formal.  It  is 
hot.^  It  is  cold  also,  and  it  is  dusty.  The 
white  glare  of  the  place  is  insufferable. 
It  is  Paris  at  the  seaside.  It  is  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  fashionable  vulgarity ;  com- 
bining the  showy  with  the  commonplace, 
the  ostentatious  air  of  the  parvenu  with 
the  ambiguous  manners  of  the  broken- 
down  blackleg.  It  is  a  medley  of  hotels, 
adventurers,  plutocrats,  gamblers,  scorch- 
ing sun,  piercing  wind,  long,  dreary  streets, 
concerts,  casinos,  and  hackney  carriages. 

Is  Cannes  any  better?  Yes,  much  bet- 
ter. It  is  prettier,  it  is  less  dusty  and 
glaring,  though  glaring  and  dusty  enough, 
and  the  view  of  the  Esterel  range  counts 
for  a  good  deal.  Moreover,  the  pine 
woods  at  the  back  of  Cannes  afford  de- 
lightful rambles.  But  people  do  not  go  to 
Cannes  for  pine  woods.  As  far  as  I  can 
make  out  they  go  to  Cannes  to  reproduce 
there  the  manners  and  customs  they  prac- 
tise at  home.     I  can  honestly  say, — 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still. 
My  country ; 

but  it  would  never  occur  to  me  to  travel 
n^^arly  a  thousand  miles  in  order  to  find 
myself  hemmed  in  again  by  my  own  coun- 
trymen and  countrywomen,  and  bound 
down  by  hard  and  fast  lines  to  a  regular 
recurrence  of  lawn  tennis,  five  o'clock  tea, 
and  English  politics. 

As  for  Mentone,  once  beautiful  Men- 
tone,  it  is  now  a  cross  between  a  conven- 
ticle and  a  hospital.  It  swarms  with  En- 
glish people,  most  of  whom  are  ill,  and  all 
of  whom  are  respectable.  The  great  army 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Philistines  sends  every 
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year  a  stroDg  detachment  there,  who  make 
Mentone  their  own,  and  render  it  intoler- 
able to  a  healthy  citizen  of  the  world. 
Bordighera  and  San  Reroo  are  rapidly 
succumbing  to  the  same  fate;  and  I  fore- 
see the  time  when  Sunday-school  treats 
will  be  given  on  the  beautiful  stream  that 
flows  under  the  shadow  of  the  ruined  cas- 
tle of  Dolce  Acqua, 

No  one  can  say  that  Monte  Carlo  is 
respectable.  It  is  avowedly  and  unblush- 
ingly  disreputable,  and,  oddly  enough,  this 
quality  it  is  which  renders  it  habitable  to 
a  reasonable  being,  for  a  few  days  at  least. 
The  disreputable  people,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  all  of  them  gamble,  and  gamble 
with  assiduity;  and  as  long  as  the  heavily 
gilded  rooms  in  the  Casino  containing  the 
tables  are  open,  there  they  are  glued  to 
the  seats.  Thus,  at  most  hours,  they  are 
invisible,  unless  you  go  out  of  your  way 
to  see  them.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  do  not  stay  at  Monte  Carlo  itself, 
hut  sojourn  at  Nice,  or  in  the  smaller 
hotels  and  lodging-houses  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  dip  of  the  ground  that  lies 
between  Monte  Carlo  and  Monaco.  Ac- 
cordingly, once  upon  a  time,  Monte  Carlo 
was  practically  the  quietest  place  on  the 
Riviera.  Not  a  soul  was  ever  to  be  seen 
on  the  exquisitely  kept  terraces;  not  a 
human  being  was  to  be  met  with  in  the 
lovely  sub-tropical  gardens ;  not  a  human 
voice  marred  the  silence  of  the  divinely 
beautiful  scene,  shut  in  by  the  towering 
girdle  of  its  magnificent  mountains.  The 
concert-room  was  sparsely  visited ;  and 
the  readingToom  you  generally  had  all  to 
yourself.  There  was  one  hotel  in  the 
place,  and  only  one.  Now  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen ;  and  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  English  people  have  reconciled  them* 
selves  to  brushing  elbows  with  the  shady- 
looking  cocottes  and  their  patrons,  to 
whom  the  place  is  the  navel  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  has  become  "the  thing"  to 
**doa  little  gambling"  at  Monte  Carlo; 
and  when  once  any  practice  has  become 
'Uhe  thing,"  our  countrymen,  and  still 
more  our  countrywomen,  cannot  resist  it. 
But  how  ugly  the  people  all  are,  the 
women  more  especially!  "How  is  it?" 
I  asked  one  day.  "Surely,  it  is  plain 
enough," some  one  answered ;  "gambling 
would  make  any  woman  ugly."  And  be 
was  right. 

Still,  I  can  understand  a  person  who 
looks  upon  the  prince  of  Monaco,  M. 
Blanc,  his  myrmidons,  and  his  dupes,  with 
the  loathing  one  ought  to  have  for  all 
things  low  and  dirty,  making  a  consider- 
able stay  at  Monte  Carlo,  provided  he 


possess  good  stout  walking  legs,  and  do 
not  mind  how  much  he  spends  oo  carriage 
hire.  With  dexterity,  energy,  and  expen- 
diture one  can  manage  to  enjoy  all  the 
beauties  and  advantages  of  Moote  Carlo, 
and  shield  oneself  from  nearly  all  of  iu 
distasteful  drawbacks.  The  walks  and 
drives  in  the  neighborhood  are  not  numer- 
ous, but  no  words  can  describe  the  oato- 
ral  beauties  to  which  they  lead.  The 
walk  to  Turbia,  to  £za,  to  Roccabruoa,  to 
Cap  Saint  Martin,  near  Mentone,  may  be 
taken  scores  of  times  without  producing 
satiety,  and  a  man  must  be  soon  wearied 
of  the  same  experience,  no  matter  bow 
delightful  it  is,  who  could  not  drive  from 
Monte  Carlo  towards  Nice  by  the  Cor- 
niche  road,  through  the  mountains,  and 
back  by  the  road  that  skirts  the  shore, 
with  intense  satisfaction  to  himself,  twice 
every  week  or  ten  days.  Then  there  is 
Beaulieu,  pretty  Beaulieu  1  only  four  miles 
ofif,  but  where,  I  hear  with  selfish  regret, 
the  hotel  that  at  first  failed  is  now  thriv- 
ing. It  bears  the  ominous  name,  Hdtel 
des  Anglais.  The  fate  of  Beaulieu  is 
sealed.  If  anything  could  tempt  me  to 
move  from  where  I  now  am,  it  would  be 
the  chance  of  experiencing  afresh  the  de- 
light of  living  in  a  villa  at  Beaulien, 
replete  with  every  English  comfort,  sur- 
rounded by  an  Italian  garden,  furnished 
with  a  lawn-tennis  ground,  bordered  by 
orange-trees  and  redolent  of  violets,  and 
with  no  suspicion  of  any  one  nearer  than 
Monte  Carlo  to  break  the  quiet  of  moun- 
tain, wood,  and  sea. 

While  thus  meditating,  I  have  been 
playing  what,  to  some,  will  seem  a  very 
childish  game.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  one, 
though  I  have  seen  Italian  urchins  very 
expert  at  it.  Sitting  on  the  shingle,  close 
to  the  water,  1  put  five  pebbles  on  the  flat 
of  my  hand,  throw  them  gently  up,  and  try 
to  catch  all  five  on  the  back  of  my  hand 
without  any  of  them  falling  off.  There  \ 
I  have  done  it,  after  trying  for  nearly  half 
an  hour.  I  would  have  stayed  here  all 
day  rather  than  not  have  succeeded.  So 
any  one  can  judge  for  himself  what  an  un- 
limited amount  of  time  I  have  at  my  dis- 
posal,  and  how  admirably  I  employ  it« 
How  many  people  in  England  are  em- 
ployed more  profitably?  And  is  there 
one  employed  so  pleasantly?  Not  ift 
"  Amazonian  March,**  I  trow. 

But  one's  creature  comforts  ?  Do  they 
consist  entirely  of  cold  chicken,  oranses, 
and  haphazard  fmtta  di  martf  That, 
some  people  would  think,  is  a  heavy  price 
to  pay  for  getting  beyond  the  reach  of 
threshed-out  commonplaces,  invitations  to 
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dinner,  and  roalette  tables.  I  will  cod 
less  to  being  myself  of  that  opinion,  hav- 
ing "a  mood  akin  to  scorn  "  for  people 
who  are  indifiEerent  to  their  dinner.  A 
complete  man,  a  man  totus,  teres^  atque 
rotundus  must  perforce  be  an  epicure. 
Not  to  be  one  is  to  have  a  portion  of  one's 
faculties,  and  a  very  important  portion  of 
them,  benumbed.  An  excellent  dinner, 
sandwiched,  so  to  speak,  between  the  de- 
lights of  a  magnificent  sunset  and  the 
emotions  of  a  tender  moonlight,  is  —  well, 
an  excellent  thing.  I  shall  dine  most  sat- 
isfactorily to-night,  at  the  civilized  hour 
of  a  quarter  to  eight ;  my  host  and  his  chef 
exhibiting  a  commendable  and  unflagging 
interest  in  my  gastronomic  tastes.  Yes- 
terday I  had  salmon  from  SchafiEhausea, 
and  such  asparagus  as  London  knoweth 
not,  even  in  the  height  of  the  season  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  kindred  delicacies 
await  me  this  evening.  For  the  little 
place  at  which  I  am  staying,  but  which  is 
quite  cut  ofiE  from  view  at  present  by  the 
rocky  promontory  to  my  right,  is  dying  to 
become  a  big  one,  and  is  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  achieve  that  cherished  end.  It 
already  has  three  hotels,  of  one  of  which 
I  know  nothing  except  that  a  famous 
£uropean  statesman  has  sojourned  there 
and  declared  he  was  bedded  and  boarded 
to  his  satisfaction.  A  second  has  a 
charming  garden  close  to  the  sea,  but  is 
kept,  I  am  assured,  by  people  more  amia- 
ble and  obliging  than  discriminating  in 
matters  of  cuisine.  At  the  third  I  am 
lodged,  and  have  the  best  it  provides, 
which  is  good  enough  for  me,  at  an  ex* 
penditure  of  about  twenty  francs  a  day, 
which  includes  three  francs  for  wine.  If 
rigid  economy  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
1  suppose  one  could  arrange  to  be  taken 
en  pension  for  half  that  amount.  Lying 
on  the  sofa,  or  sitting  at  the  writing-table, 
I  have  a  view  from  hiy  windows  which 
almost  rivals  that  from  my  favorite  rock 
perched  high  above  the  waves,  and  whence, 
with  a  little  dexterous  arrangement  of 
one's  position,  the  bay  can  be  made  to 
look  like  a  lake  hemmed  in  by  mountains. 
Yesterday,  when  I  was  recumbent  on  it, 
the  Toulon  fleet,  two  first-class  ironclads 
and  six  smaller  ones,  steamed  slowly  in, 
manoeuvring  mighty  carefully  as  they  did 
so.  This  morning,  as  I  was  taking  my 
tub  with  the  windows  wide  open,  I  saw 
the  easily  moving  monsters  turn  on  them- 
selves and  steal  silently  away  again. 
Their  presence  created  quite  a  flutter  in 
the  little  place,  and  fired  it  for  a  few  hours 
with  a  tresh  flame  of  belief  that  its  days 
of  greatness  and  fame  and  touristdom  are 


coming.  During  the  last  two  years,  no 
fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-three 
villas  have  been  built ;  but  nearly  every 
one  of  them  is  ^  vendre  or  ^  iouer,  and 
their  mimosa  flowers  and  their  aloes  dis- 
port themselves  symmetrically,  for  my  sole 
delectation.  When  the  authorities  of  the 
place  took  it  into  their  heads  that  it  has  a 
mighty  future,  they  impressed  speculators, 
and  private  individuals  as  well  with  that 
conviction,  and  attached  to  the  sale  of 
plots  of  land  the  condition  that  within  the 
year  a  house  of  a  certain  value  should  be 
built  on  it.  Hence,  all  these  empty  villas 
and  untenanted  gardens.  But  why  do  the 
people  who  built  the  houses  and  laid  out 
the  gardens  not  live  in  them?  One 
evening,  shortly  before  sunset,  I  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  celebrated  French 
man  of  letters,  who  came  and  settled  here 
seventeen  years  ago.  He  is  rather  a 
survival  from  the  past,  now,  than  a  living 
literary  force,  and  has  not  seen  Paris  for 
many  a  long  day,  and  has  no  wish  to  see 
it.  But  he  is  a  shrewd  observer  of  human 
foibles  as  well  as  of  external  nature,  and 
he  has  assigned  the  true  reason  for  the 
villas  being  to  let  or  to  be  sold.  His 
countrymen,  he  said,  and  Russians,  and 
suchlike  people,  imagine  some  fine  day 
they  would  like  to  live  in  the  country. 
Accordingly,  they  buy  a  plot  of  land,  and 
build  themselves  a  house.  By  the  time 
the  house  is  finished,  they  find  the  country 
intolerable.  What  can  they  do  there? 
They  have  no  country  pursuits,  no  coun- 
try tastes,  no  country  instincts.  They 
are  essentially  of  the  town,  towny.  Only 
"  you  others,"  he  said  —  meaning  English- 
men —  really  care  for  and  find  yourselves 
at  home  in  rural  solitude.  Even  your 
women,  your  young  girls,  walk,  drive,  ride, 
boat,  and  fish.  But  my  people,  he  added, 
understand  nothing  of  these  things. 

He  was  bare-headed,  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
just  about  as  dirty  as  it  is  possible  to  be, 
smelt  appallingly  of  garlic,  and  looked 
like  a  cross  between  a  gardener  and  a 
sailor.  Throw  in  the  man  of  letters,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  he  is.  He  showed 
me  his  boat,  which  bore  the  designation 
—  Suzanne-Violette,  the  names  of  two  of 
his  grandchildren,  who  were  paddling  and 
frisking  in  the  water;  and  then  we  crossed 
the  road,  and  he  led  the  way  through  his 
garden.  At  first,  it  looked  like  a  tangled, 
matted,  primitive  wilderness.  But  one 
soon  perceived  that  there  was  discipline 
in  its  freedom  of  growth.  "  I  planted 
every  tree  myself,"  he  said.  "None  is 
more  than  seventeen  years  old.  They 
seem  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  like,  but 
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they  are  well  looked  after.  The  anemones 
and  ranunculus  are  nearly  over;  and  the 
season  beincr  very  backward,  the  roses  are 
only  just  beginning  to  break  into  flower. 
You  should  see  my  roses."  Then  he 
pointed  out  some  aquatic  plants  in  flower; 
for  there  was  water  in  abundance  every- 
where. "Go  to  Paris!  Never.  The  sea 
and  a  garden,  these  are  enough  for  a  man. 
I  wish  1  had  found  that  out  earlier.  Some 
men  do.  Yes,  two  pieces  of  mine  were 
given  at  the  Comddie  Frangaise,  but  the 
second  I  never  saw,  though  I  believe  it 
had  some  success.  I  see  you  know  all 
about  flowers,  and  are  a  gardener  your- 
self." And  so  we  parted.  A  wonderfuKy 
unkempt  but  very  wise  old  man.  '*  Live 
in  the  open  air,  and  take  plenty  of  exer- 
cise," he  said.  " //y?iir/ j«^r."  His  lan- 
guage, you  see,  was  as  plain  as  his  manner 
of  living. 

Surely  there  is  still  more  than  one  per- 
son left  in  this  nineteenth-century  world  of 
whom,  in  such  a  spot,  it  might  be  said :  — 

There  found  he  all  for  which  he  long  did 

crave : 
Beauty,  and  solitude,  and  simple  ways ; 
The  quiet-shining  hills,  the  long  lithe  wave, 
Now,  white-fringed,  fretting  in  to.  rough-curved 

bays, 
Now  swirling  smoothly  where  the  flat  sand 

gave 
A  couch  whereon  to  end  its  stormy  da3rs ; 
Plain  folk  and  primitive,  made  courteous  by 
Traditions  old,  and  a  cerulean  sky. 

This  quality  of  primitiveness,  when 
blessed  with  courteous  traditions,  has  an 
ineffable  charm.  There  is  another  gar- 
dener in  the  place,  but  one  who  lives  by 
the  labor  of  his  hands,  with  whom  and  his 
bright-faced  Provencal  wife  1  have  had 
many  a  chat.  I  get  violets  from  her  every 
morning  and  evening.  Yesterday  evening, 
when  I  called  to  her,  she  did  not  come. 
I  heard,  instead  of  hers,  a  voice  that  had 
not  been  long  in  the  world.  Shortly  the 
husband  came  from  the  inner  room,  beam- 
ing with  happiness  and  pride.  The  first- 
born had  arrived,  and  it  was  a  son.  So  I 
feared  I  should  not  see  the  mother  again 
before  I  left.  "Why  not?"  he  said. 
**  You  shall  see  her  to-morrow."  What 
would  a  fashionable  doctor  in  Mayfair 
have  said  to  that  ? 

There  is  no  fashionable  doctor  here  as 
yet.  But  how  long  will  it  be  before  there 
is  ?  Two  or  three  days  ago  I  drove  over 
to  a  place  lovelier,  if  possible,  even  than 
this  ;  for  the  soil  is  richer  and  deeper,  and 
the  woods,  consequently,  are  yet  more 
luxuriant  in  their  growth.  As  yet,  two 
villas,  one  of  them  unoccupied,  are  the 


only  houses  there.  No  shops,  no  inos,  oo 
streets.  But  there  are  several  spacious 
boulevards^  if  you  please,  bearing  respec- 
lively  the  names  of  Alfred  de  Mosset, 
Corot,  Flandrin,  and  other  Parisian  immor- 
tals whose  names  I  forget.  A  company, 
with  a  capita]  of  four  million  francs,  hopes 
to  create  another  Cannes  or  Nice  there. 
Till  that  unhappy  consummation  arrives, 
the  place  is  a  paradise  of  rocks,  and 
waves,  and  pines,  and  arbutus,  and  white 
heath,  and  Cineraria  mariiima^  and  Bac- 
chic ivy,  and  glimpses  of  hill  and  sky,  with 
here  and  there  a  zigzag  precipitous  tor- 
rent. 

I  have  no  intention  of  assisting  enter- 
prising companies  to  debar  me  from  com- 
ing to  this  place  again,  by  printing  its 
name.  I  watch  the  building  of  a  preten- 
tious  church  with  alarm ;  but  I  comfort 
myself  with  observing  that  the  theatre, 
already  completed,  is  always  in  that  con- 
dition which,  in  Italy,  is  known  as  ripose^ 
and  that  the  Casino,  also  finished  some 
months  ago,  has  no  patrons.  It  is  merely 
a  local  club,  where  some  of  the  natives, 
at  times  of  an  evening,  play  baccarat  in 
a  mild  and  cautious  fashion.  In  five  min- 
utes I  can  be  in  the  woods  —  deep,  silent, 
uninvaded  woods ;  and  an  easy  drive  of 
twenty  minutes  will  carry  me,  as  it  often 
does,  to  the  arches  of  a  ruined  Roman 
aqueduct,  which,  with  its  surroundings  of 
stone  pines,  and  distant  hills,  make  me 
sometimes  fancy  I  am  on  the  Latin  Way. 
But  the  air,  though  genial  and  balmy,  is 
brisker  than  that  of  the  Campagna,  and 
is  freighted  neither  with  malaria  nor  mel- 
ancholy. There  goes  a  lizard.  And  what 
are  those,  up  there,  among  the  tender 
young  corn?  Purple  irises  —  thousands 
of  them,  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  and 
for  him  to  pluck  who  will.  When  God 
had  finished  making  the  world,  he  well 
might  see  that  it  was  good. 

Rambler. 


From  Chambenf  JovraaL 
THE  IVORY  TRADE. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  bat 
that  American  trade  is  being  admirably 
served  by  American  consuls  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  reports  which  these 
gentlemen  send  are  not  only  written  in  an 
interesting  manner,  but  embrace  nearU 
every  subject  that  can  be  of  service  to  the 
industrial  occupations  of  any  country 
Among  recent  reports  is  one  by  Mr.  Coo 
sul  Webster  on  ivory  so  far  as  it  relates 
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to  the  Sheffield  cotlery  trade ;  and  as  his 
report  embraces  nearly  every  matter  con- 
Dected  with  this  trade  —  though  some  of 
his  iif^ures  are  not  very  new  —  the  facts 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  this  coun- 
try also.  From  the  report,  it  appears  that 
in  1880  there  were  imported  13,435  cwt. 
of  ivory  from  the  following  countries : 
British  East  Indies  sent  us  2,972  cwt.; 
west  coast  of  Africa,  2,310  cwt.;  Egypt, 
2,003  cwt. ;  British  possessions  in  South 
Africa,  1,124  cwt. ;  the  native  states,  east 
coast  of  Africa,  1,099  cwt.  *  Aden,  693  cwt. ; 
France,  612  cwt.;  Holland,  431  cwt.; 
Malta,  411  cwt.;  Portuguese  possessions, 
west  Africa,  361  cwt. ;  British  posses- 
sions, west  Africa,  162  cwt. ;  and  all  other 
coantries,  1,267  cwt. 

Malta  is  the  port  of  shipment  to  En- 
gland of  ivory  that  find  its  way  to  Tripoli 
and  other  points  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  To  Holland,  ivory  is  brought 
from  her  possessions  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  France  receives  but  little  except 
what  has  been  purchased  in  England, 
portions  of  which  are  sometimes  returned. 
The  Bombay,  Siam,  and  Zanzibar  ivory  is 
bought  for  the  making  of  piano  keys, 
carvings,  and  other  expensive  articles  of 
luxury.  Ail  ivory  from  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  except  the  Cape,  comes  through 
Zanzibar,  and  pays  a  royalty  to  the  sultan. 
This  is  known  to  the  trade  by  a  mark  — 
a  rude  figure  of  an  elephant  — that  is  put 
upon  it  alter  the  payment  of  this  royalty. 
Mr.  Webster  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  mark  is  often  erased  from  tusks 
that  are  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
from  the  English  sales,  and  suggests  that 
this  is  done  to  prevent  identification,  and 
evade  the  extra  duty  chargeable  00  all 
••  goods  the  produce  of  countries  east  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  imported 
from  places  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.*'  It  will  be  news  to  most  of  us  in 
this  country  that  the  United  States  thus 
tries  to  prohibit,  where  possible,  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  material  through  the  Euro- 
pean markets. 

Mammoth  tusks  of  ivory  occasionally 
come  to  this  country  from  Siberia;  but  as 
these  have  been  lying  exposed  for  centu- 
ries, and  probably  for  many  thousands  of 
years,  and  often  buried  in  ice,  the  **  na- 
ture "  has  gone  out  of  them,  and  they  are 
not  fit  for  the  cutler's  use.  The  teeth  of 
the  walrus  and  hippopotamus  are  used  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  being  of  suita- 
ble size,  are  used  whole  for  making  ex- 
pensive carved  handles.  Ivory  of  the 
best  quality  comes  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  under  the  names  of  Cameroon, 


Angola,  and  Gaboon  ivory.  This  is 
brought  down  from  the  interior,  and  re- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  the  '*  fat  "  or 
gelatine,  from  the  fact,  probably,  that  it  is 
more  recently  from  the  animal.  In  this 
state  it  is  called  "green"  ivory.  It  is 
more  translucent,  and  not  so  white  as  the 
Egyptian  and  other  kinds,  called  white 
ivory,  that  have  been  lying  a  longer  time 
and  in  a  more  sandy  region,  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun  until  the  animal 
matter  has  disappeared.  The  excellence 
of  the  '* green"  ivory  consists  in  its 
greater  toughness  and  in  its  growing 
whiter  by  age,  instead  of  yellow,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  whiter  varieties.  Yet  buy- 
ers of  cutlery,  through  ignorance  of  these 
qualities,  usually  prefer  the  whiter  kinds, 
which  on  that  account  are  more  in  de- 
mand for  the  Sheffield  trade,  and  have 
more  than  doubled  in  price  since  1879. 
The  sales  of  ivory  occur  every  three 
months  at  London  and  Liverpool,  and 
sales  are  also  held  to  a  limited  extent  and 
at  irregular  intervals  at  Rotterdam.  At 
Liverpool,  only  ivory  of  the  best  quality, 
and  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is 
offered.  Buyers  from  Germany  and 
France  and  agents  of  American  consum- 
ers attend  these  sales ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole 
amount  goes  to  Sheffield,  another  quarter 
to  London,  and  the  other  half  to  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

Turning  from  the  sources  and  sale  of 
ivory,  we  next  have  some  very  interesting 
facts  relating  to  its  manufacture.  The 
experienced  eye  is  quick  to  discern  the 
value  of  a  lot  of  ivory,  when  —  which  is 
essential  *- it  is  guided  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  from  which  it  comes.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  electric  light  is  begin- 
ning to  be  used  to  test  the  soundness  of 
the  tusks.  There  is  just  now  great  anx- 
iety as  to  the  future  supply  of  ivory. 
The  stocks  in  public  warehouses  are 
smaller  than  for  many  years  past,  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  prices  is  causing  great 
anxiety  to  manufacturers.  At  a  recent 
sale  at  Liverpool,  the  best  African  ivory 
sold  by  the  ton  at  over  twelve  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  pound.  This  will  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  the  principal  factor  in 
the  value  of  the  best  table  cutlery  is  the 
handle.  When  the  ivory  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  cutler,  much  skill  is  required 
to  make  the  most  of  the  precious  material, 
and  every  scrap  is  turned  to  account. 
After  cutting  out  the  scales  of  all  sizes 
for  pocket-knives,  and  the  solid  handles 
for  table  cutlery,  the  small  pieces  are  usu- 
ally sold  to  the  button-makers,  or  maybe 
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made  into  "  pearls."  These  latter  are  the 
small  pieces  of  ivory,  pearl,  or  horn  to- 
serted  into  the  handles  of  tea  and  co£Eee 
pots  as  non  conductors  of  heat,  and  are 
so  called  because  they  were  originally 
made  of  pearl.  The  fine  sawdust  is  sold 
for  fertilizing  purposes,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gelatine,  and  for  making  a  fine 
white  sizing  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lace  curtains  and  other  fabrics.  The 
refuse  still  remaining  goes  to  the  makers 
of  ivory  black.  The  proportion  of  this 
residuum  is  about  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
hundredweight,  and  sells  at  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  pounds  per  ton.  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  devise  some  method 
for  the  solidification  of  ivory  dust,  but  as 
yet  without  success.  Great  skill  is  re- 
quired in  the  cutting  of  ivory,  as  of  wood, 
to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain.  The 
saw  of  the  cutter  occasionally  reveals  a 
rif]e>ball  that  has  been  lodged  in  the  tusk, 
and  that  has  been  completely  covered  over 
by  subsequent  growth.  About  one-third 
the  length  of  the  tusk,  where  it  enters  the 
head  of  the  elephant,  is  hollow.  This  hol- 
low, when  the  tusk  is  in  place  upon  the 
live  animal,  is  filled  with  a  soft  pulp  or 
core,  which  supplies  the  growth  of  the 
tusk.  A  ball  lodged  in  this  core  will  in 
time  be  imbedded  in  the  solid  ivory.  This 
hollow  portion  is  cut  o£E  and  sold  sepa- 
rately, except  the  thinnest  portion,  as 
bangle  ivory,  and  is  in  great  demand  for 
bangles  or  ornamental  rings  for  the  an- 
kles and  arms  of  Indian  and  African 
women  That  portion  of  the  tusk  to- 
wards the  point  is  usually  more  solid  and 
of  finer  grain.  This  is  cut  off  and  sold 
by  itself  at  high  prices  under  the  name  of 
billiard-ball  points.  Small  teeth  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds  weight  are  called 


in  the  trade  "  scrivelloes."  The  points  of 
these  small  tusks  are  used  in  their  natural 
state  for  making  handles  for  expensive 
carving-sets  and  for  other  articles  of  lux- 
ury. The  large  proportion  of  very  small 
tusks  which  are  now  brought  to  market 
annually  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  elephants  that  die 
young.  To  show  to  what  size  these 
tusks  might  attain,  the  American  consul 
states  that  there  was  in  a  Sheffield  show- 
room an  African  elephant's  tusk  nine  feet 
long,  twenty-one  inches  in  girth,  and 
weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
The  value  of  the  tusk  was  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  and  it  is  said  that  an 
animal  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
carry  such  a  pair  would  attract  far  more 
attention  than  Jumbo  did.  In  the  nine 
years  which  ended  with  1881,  there  were 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-siz 
tons  of  ivory  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
and  as  the  number  of  tusks  is  known,  the 
average  weight  of  pairs  of  tusks  can  be 
ascertained.  It  is  a  little  under  forty 
pounds  each  pair.  At  this  rate,  these 
imports  represent  two  hundred  ninety-six 
thousand  and  sixteen  pairs,  and  conse- 
quently the  same  number  of  elephants 
have  either  died  long  ago,  or  have  been 
recently  slaughtered,  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  luxury  in  nine  years  alone. 
"At  this  rate  of  destruction,*'  says  Mr. 
Webster,  "  it  will  be  seen  how  rapidly  this 
noble  animal  must  disappear,  and  bow 
surely  ivory  will  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  There  are,  doubtless,  large  quanti- 
ties of  ivory  still  remaining  in  the  interior 
of  the  African  continent;,  but  with  the 
rapid  advance  of  civilized  man,  and  the 
temptation  of  increasing  high  prices,  these 
will  soon  be  discovered  and  exhausted.'* 


Monster  Ska  Turtle  in  Kansas. — The 
discoverer  of  a  gigantic  extinct  sea  turtle  found 
near  Fort  Wallace,  in  western  Kansas,  first 
observed  the  large  bony  shields  projecting 
from  a  bluff  near  Butte'  Creek.  They  were 
carefully  taken  out  and  brought  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  restoration  was  made.  The 
fore  flippers  alone  were  nearly  five  feet  long, 
while  its  expanse  from  the  tip  of  one  extended 
flipper  to  another  was  about  seventeen  feet 
The  question  may  arise,  How  did  the  sea  turtle 
become  buried  in  a  bluff  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas? A  natural  supposition  would  be  that 
Kansas  is  the  bed  of  a  former  ocean,  and  so  it 
is.    Ages  ago,  in  what  is  called  by  geologists 


the  Cretaceous  Period,  that  part  ot  the  world 
was  the  bed  of  a  great  sea,  in  which  the  great 
turtle  swam,  together  with  other  monsters  of 
curious  shape  and  appearance.  Gradually  the 
crust  of  the  earth  was  raised,  the  water  fell 
back  or  became  enclosed,  and  left  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  crustaceous  sea  high  and  dry,  to 
be  covered  by  the  earth  and  preserved  for  us 
to  study  ages  afterward.  The  shores  of  this 
ancient  ocean  are  easily  found  and  followed  by 
geologists.  Its  extent  has  been  traced  on  our 
western  plains  by  the  bleaching  and  disiDte- 
grating  remains  that  have  been  found  opon 
and  beneath  the  surface. 
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THE  SENTIS. 


Left  were  the  busy  quays,  the  street, 
The  alleys  where  the  lindens  meet, 
The  lilies  on  the  convent  pond, 
The  convent  vanes  that  soared  beyond. 

High  up  the  towering  hill  we  stand, 
Round  us  the  hush  of  fairy  land ; 
Sheer  down  beneath  our  feet  outlay 
The  town,  the  cape,  the  crescent  bay ; 

The  sombre  haze  of  Baden's  wood. 
The  brimming  lake's  broad  gleaming  flo^^d, 
Bavaria's  long  low  purple  line, 
The  gentle  inflow  of  the  Rhine ; 

And  bosky  Austrian  headlands  steep 
That  pushed  into  the  rippling  deep ; 
While  southward  far  swelled  high  r  ,t  all 
The  Vorarlberg's  grey  battered  waSr . 

Then  on  we  panted,  keen  to  gain 
The  goal  that  crowns  the  climber  i  pain ; 
An  opening  in  the  pines,  and  lo  \ 
The  Sentis,  with  its  cone  of  snow  I 

Across  deep  leagues  of  limpid  air, 
How  close  it  looked  I  how  ghostly  fair ! 
A  silent  vision  to  bring  tears 
Of  rapture  through  the  ebbing  years. 

The  pink  flush  fades  as  back  we  go, 
And  cold  winds  from  the  glaciers  blow. 
We  parted  :  I  passed  on  in  haste, 
'Neath  roaring  fall  and  frozen  waste, 

Through  valleys  bleached  with  apple  bloom, 
By  Thusis,  and  the  gorge  of  gloom. 
Swept  sledge>borne  o'er  the  Splugen  wild 
To  lake-sides  where  the  myrtle  smiled ; 

And  breathed  at  last  in  gales  of  balm 
Where  by  the  blue  wave  dreams  the  palm, 
And  sighted,  sixty  miles  away, 
Peter's  white  peak  in  Corsica. 

Yet  ever  with  me,  snow-besprent. 
The  phantom  of  the  mountain  went, 
Lofty  and  sad,  a  giant  lone. 
Spellbound  upon  his  stony  throne. 

I  see  it  (as  I  saw  it  then). 
Here  by  the  burn  in  Sannox  glen  ; 
Scarce  sharper  showed  it  that  clear  morn, 
'Mid  the  weird  realm  of  alp  and  horn. 

Macinillan*8  Maf^ne. 


"O  THAT  I   HAD  WINGS  LIKE  A  DOVEl  »' 

And  whither  wouldst  thou  fly,  O  soul. 

If  thou  hadst  wings? 
Is  rest  beyond  the  seas  ?^  at  either  pole  ? 

Are  there  the  springs. 
Where  Heaven's  pure  waters  bubble  up  below  ? 
And  the  far  oceans  answer  sadly,  "  No  1 " 


Tell  me,  O  soul  1  where  thoo  wouldst  fly 

To  find  thy  rest  ? 
Among  the  stars  ?  —  the  spaces  of  the  sky?^ 

From  east  to  west  ? 
And  suns  and  stars  make  answer,  sphere  oo 

sphere, 
"Back,  back,  O  winged  soul!    Rest  is  doc 
here  I " 

Where  wouldst  thou  fly?     To  works?— to 
empty  forms 
With  thv  dove-wings  ? 
Will  these  give  snelter  from  eternal  storms— 

These  poor  dead  things  ? 
And  ** working"  answers  with  a  voice  severe, 
"Turn    back,   mistaken  soul.      Rest  is  oot 
here  I " 

Oh,  heart !  thou  need'st  not  fly  away 

To  find  thy  rest. 
Peace  seeks  for  thee,  if  thou  wilt  suy 

And  just  be  blest 
Fold  up  thy  wings  and  sit  at  Jesus*  feet ; 
There  wilt  thou  Ind  thy  Heaven  ^ a  rest  com* 
plete  I 
Sunday  Magazine.  HbNRY  BuKTON. 


FROM    CORYDON;    WHEN    APRIL   IS 
DRAWING  TO  A  CLOSE. 

Sturdy  March  has  long  gone  by, 
First-born  she  of  merry  Spring, 
April  now  is  taking  wing, 

After  March  awa^  to  fly. 
Though  long  since  a-dying  lajr 

All  the  snowdrops  that  March  l>ore. 
Though  with  April  fades  away 

Every  violet  she  wore. 
Ladies,  sigh  not.     When  such  die 
'Tis  but  proof  that  May  is  nigh. 

Of  fair  flowers  a  lordly  share 

May  unto  herself  his  taken. 

Columbines,  which  maids  forsaken 
Ever  in  their  garlands  wear. 

Cowslips^- jocund  flowers  with  which 
Meadows  scatter  fragrant  gold  — 

Lilac  in  sweet  odors  rich. 
Tulips  gorgeous  to  behold ; 

Lilies,  for  our  Lady's  sake. 

White  as  snow,  May's  posies  make. 

Then  let  March  and  April  go, 
Nor  let  gentle  ladies  sigh : 
Though  their  blossoms  fade  and  die, 

Others  will  as  dainty  show. 
When  the  coming  May  has  flown. 

With  the  darlings  of  the  Spring, 
Flowers  as  fair  as  yet  have  blown 

Lusty  June  shall  surelv  bring. 
Ladies,  grieve  not  tnen,  nor  sigh, 
Though  your  Spring  speeds  swiftly  bi^^ 

Temple  Bar.  E.  F.  * 
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From  The  National  ReWew. 

SOCIAL    ASPECTS    OF   THE    REVOLUTION 

OF   17891 

There  is  a  famous  letter  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield   which    fully   justifies   Johnson's 
opinion   of    his   statesman-like   capacity. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  advises  his  son  **to 
inform  himself  minutely,  and   to  attend 
particularly  to  the  afiEairs  of  France ;  they 
^row  serious,"  he  adds,  "and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  grow  more  so  every  day."     He 
then  goes  on  to  describe  the  contemptible 
condition  of  the  monarchy,  the  domination 
of  the  ministry,  the  conflicts  between  the 
Church    and    the   Parliaments,  and    the 
moral  certainty  that  the  army  would,  be* 
fore  long,  take  a  line  of  its  own.     He  con- 
cludes by  sayin;:  **The  French  nation 
reasons  freely,  which  it  never  did  before, 
upon  matters  of  religion  and  government, 
and  begin  to  be  spregiudicati ;  the  ofiicers 
do  80  too;  in  short,  all  the  symptoms 
which    I    have  ever  met  with  in  history, 
previous  to  great  changes  and  revolutions 
in   government,  now  exist  and  daily  in- 
crease in  France."    This  letter  was  writ- 
ten   on   Christmas  day,  1753,  ^(^^   three 
years  later  the   prediction   was   verified. 
France  joined  with  Austria,  and  the  third 
Silesian    war   began.     England    was,   of 
course,  drawn  into  the  struggle,  and  for 
seven  years  Europe  was  desolated  by  the 
conflict  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.    That  treaty  placed 
England  at  the  head  of  the  civilized  world, 
and   left  France  crippled,  bleeding,  and 
exhausted.     One  after  another  she  had 
lost  Louisbourg,  Goree,  Senegal,  Pondi- 
cherry,  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  Mala- 
bar.    The  whole  of  her  valuable  colonies 
in   the  West  Indies  had  gone,  and  with 
them  that  province  of  Canada  which  had 
entailed  the  expenditure  of  so  vast  an 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure.     Her  navy 
was  practically  annihilated,  and  the  En- 
glish cruisers  commanded  her  coast  from 
Dunkirk  to  Toulon.     England  was,  in  a 
word,  victorious  all  along  the  line;  Russia 
had   risen  many  degrees  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and  France  had  shrunk  to  a  posi- 
tion even  below  that  which  she  occupied 
before  the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV. 

During  the  eleven  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  Peace  of  Paris  and  the  death  | 


of  Louis  XV.  popular  discontent  in  France 
steadily  increased.     A  middle  class,  be- 
tween the  noblesse  and  the  enslaved  peas- 
antry, had  gradually  grown  up,  and  was 
resenting  the  pretensions  of  the  former 
with   no  inconsiderable   spirit.     Its  case 
was  indeed  serious.     The  burden  of  the 
taxation   fell  upon  it,  and  its  reasonable 
claims  were  unrecognized.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  '*  privileged  orders"  —  the  no- 
bility and  the  clergy,  that  is  to  say  —  drew 
immense  incomes  from   the  property  of 
the  Church  and  from  taxation,  and  neither 
paid  nor  did  anything  in  return.     Lastly, 
there  was  a  great  intellectual  revival  in 
the  State.     After  the  Peace  of  Paris  there 
was,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  pointed  out  in 
his  '*  Early  Life  of  Charles  James  Fox,"  a 
renewal   of  the  intercourse  between  the 
upper  ranks  of  French  and  English  soci- 
ety, which   produced  a  very  remarkable 
effect.    Our  literature,  and  especially  the 
writings  of  the  English  freethinkers,  was 
introduced  to  France,  and  found  there  a 
congenial  soil.     In  fact,  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  the  ideas  which  underlie  the  teaching 
of  the  French  philosophical  school  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  Tindal, 
and  their  contemporaries.    The  Church, 
again,  had  ceased  to  exercise  any  healthful 
influence  upon  society.     Its  heads  were 
but  too  often  men  of  infamous  life.    The 
inferior  clergy  were  too  often  hardly  better 
than   their  superiors,  while  society  —  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  term  — swarmed 
with   abb^s   who  were    not  infrequently 
distinguished  from  the  laity  only  by  their 
greater  luxury  and  effeminacy.     Lastly, 
the  whole  state  of  society  was   morally 
corrupt  to  a  degree  which  those  who  have 
not  studied  the  popular  literature  from 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  the  Peace  of  181 5* 
can  by  no  means  understand.     Never  was 
satire  more  thoroughly  deserved  than  the 
attack  on  the  **new  morality"  which  Can- 
ning,  Frere,  Gifford,  and   Ellis  contrib- 
uted to  the  Anti-Jacobin  in  1798. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Louis  XV. 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  Carlyle, 
in  an  oblique  fashion,  by  hints  and  innu- 
endoes, gives  his  readers  to  understand 
that  the  society  of  his  court  was  worthy 

*  See  Merctei'i  Tableau  de  Paris,  pauimm 
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of  Rome  under  the  later  empire.  The 
man  who  died  of  bis  debaucheries,  and 
who  was  guilty  of  the  infamy  of  placing 
bis  mistresses  at  the  table  of  his  daughter- 
in-law  on  her  wedding  day,  is  sufficiently 
condemned  by  his  own  acts.  In  the  then 
condition  of  public  morals,  however,  such 
things  might  possibly  have  been  condoned 
by  the  nation,  had  there  been  no  other 
ground  for  complaint.  Unhappily,  there 
were  other  and  more  terrible  reasons  for 
disaffection.  The  Seven  Years*  War  had 
ruined  every  interest  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  rural  districts  the  peasantry  were 
enduring  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  Some 
sustained  nature  by  eating  the  grass  of 
the  roadside  and  the  herbs  of  the  field, 
and  by  devouring  meats  long  deemed  un- 
clean and  even  poisonous.  Thousands 
died  of  starvation  and  misery;  crime  was, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  rampant,  and 
the  hangman  constantly  at  work.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  misery,  the  sovereign 
and  bis  court  abated  no  jot  of  their  preten- 
sions, but  laid  upon  the  wretched  peasantry 
ever  new  and  heavier  burdens.  Millions 
were  lavished  upon  the  profligate  circle 
which  surrounded  the  person  of  the  oion- 
arch,  and  hundreds  of  millions  were  spent 
upon  the  creation  of  palaces  more  mag- 
nificent than  any  that  the  civilized  world 
had  seen.  The  financiers  of  the  day  were 
at  their  wits'  end,  as  well  they  might  be, 
when  with  a  grievously  impoverished  ex- 
chequer, and  a  growing  burden  of  debt, 
they  were  called  upon  to  provide  for  the 
king's  extravagances.  What  they  implied 
may  be  judged  by  the  facts  that,  after  all 
the  economies  of  St.  Germain  and  Necker, 
the  household  of  Louis  XV.  consisted  of 
sixty  thousand  persons  in  receipt  of  in- 
comes varying  from  £6,000  to  ;£5oo  of 
our  money;  that  the  value  of  the  gold 
lace  upon  the  uniforms  and  liveries  of  the 
matson  du  roi  entailed  an  annual  expen- 
diture of  at  least  ;£8o,ooo,  and  that  the 
harem  of  the  king  was  maintained  at  a 
yearly  cost  of  from  ;£3,28o,ooo,  to  (in  1773) 
;£5,8oo,ooa 

Naturally  enough,  the  first  duty  of 
Louis  XVI.,  00  bis  accession  to  the 
throne  in  1774,  was  felt  to  be  the  institu- 
tion of  a  rigorous  economy.  That  duty 
Necker  fulfilled  to  the  best  of  bis  ability. 


The  court  became,  it  was  said, "  poverty- 
stricken."  According;  to  one  annalist  of 
those  times,  Louis  XVI.,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  the  grandson  and  not 
the  son  of  bis  immediate  predecessor  on 
the  throne,  had  been  somewhat  neglected. 
Consequently,  he  found  little  difficulty  in 
abandoning  some  of  the  preposterous 
customs  of  the  late  reign.  The  king  no 
longer  rose  from  his  bed  and  returned  to 
it  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  courtiers. 
He  ate  his  dinner  and  his  supper  in  pri- 
vate, and  the  ostentatiously  extravagant 
table  which  had  been  maintained  for  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  powers  was  given 
up.  The  results  were  hardly  cheering. 
The  vast  saloons  and  corridors  of  Ver- 
sailles, but  lately  peopled  with  a  glittering 
throng,  were  desolate,  "  so  that  a  stronger 
might  have  imagined  that  the  royal  family 
were  absent.  Even  on  Sundays,  only  the 
ministers  and  a  few  persons  presented 
themselves  in  those  vast  halls.'*  Fashion, 
too,  helped  to  sadden  the  pauperixed 
court.  The  young  men,  who  were  wont 
to  go  superbly  clad  in  the  richest  Lyons 
silks,  had  so  generally  adopted  black  that 
the  court  seemed  to  be  in  perpetual 
mourning.  Of  old  the  great  nobles  never 
waited  on  their  sovereign  unattended  by  a 
retinue  of  pages,  gentlemen,  and  esquires. 
That  fashion  of  paying  homage  to  rank 
and  wealth  fell  into  desuetude.  In  de- 
fiance of  their  statutes,  the  knights  of  the 
royal  orders  wore  a  simple  decoration  on 
tbe  lapel  of  the  coat. 

The  sacrifice  of  royal  state  was  made 
too  late.  The  people  were  not  conciliated, 
and  the  nobles,  as  was  proved  by  their 
desertion  of  the  king  at  the  approach  of 
the  Revolution,  were  completely  alienated. 
Their  argument  addressed  to  the  unhappy 
Louis  XVI.  was  always  the  same:  *«Yoa 
would  not  be  our  king,  we  will  not  be  your 
nobility."  The  people  complained,  in 
their  turn,  that  the  change  had  come  too 
late.  Their  taxation  was  as  heavy  as 
ever,  and  they  had  lost  even  the  small 
privilege  of  seeing  the  splendors  of  roy- 
alty. What  did  it  matter  to  them,  it  was 
asked,  if  the  king  wore  a  cloth  coat  and  a 
round  hat,  while  they  had  still  to  pay  the 
salt-tax  and  to  find  that  the  cost  of  that 
necessary  of  life  was  multiplied  threefold 
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by  the  exactions  of  the  tax-farmers  ?  How 
did  they  profit  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
great  nobles  from  Versailles  if  they  had 
to  give  up  every  third  sheaf,  and  every 
tenth  tun  of  wine,  to  the  feudal  lord,  and 
to  pay  the  royal  taxes,  which  were  heavier 
still?  In  the  olden  time  those  exactions 
had  a  meaning.  The  tenant  held  of  his 
seigneur^  rendered  him  certain  services, 
paid  him  a  certain  agreed  proportion  of 
his  crops,  and,  in  return,  received  protec- 
tion against  invasion  and  against  physical 
want  and  distress.  The  duties  of  the 
seigneur  to  the  tenant  had  become  obso- 
lete. He  had  to  protect  himself,  and  to 
provide  for  his  own  needs,  while  the  ex- 
actions grew  ever  more  oppressive.  It 
was  not  merely  a  matter  of  money.  The 
rights  of  the  seigneur  over  his  serfs  were 
sometimes  enforced  in  a  particularly  hate- 
ful manner.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution  the  women  of  the  lower  classes 
shrieked  out  against  the  **  aristos "  a 
charge  of  bathing  in  the  blood  of  children 
of  the  peasantry  in  order  to  restore  their 
enfeebled  constitutions,  and  the  tale  is 
often  repeated  as  an  evidence  of  the  igno- 
rance and  ferocity  of  the  mob.  Unhap- 
pily, It  is  but  too  true,  *'  with  a  difference." 
The  enervated  voluptuaries  of  the  last 
days  of  the  ancien  regime  but  too  fre- 
quently renewed  their  youth  after  the 
fashion  recorded  of  David  in  the  First 
Book  of  Kings. 

All  these  things  combined  to  make  the 
Revolution  of  1789  the  revolt  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  and  all  attempts  to  ex- 
plain it  by  reference  to  the  pages  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  and  to  the  first  principles 
of  morality  are  wholly  beside  the  mark. 
The  classical  republicanism  of  David  and 
his  school  in  art,  and  the  talk  of  the 
savants  and  professors,  were  merely  after- 
thoughts. In  itself  the  anarchy  of  1789 
was  purely  spontaneous,  and  was  the  re- 
sult, not  of  the  scientific  preaching  of 
republicanism,  but,  in  the  first  place,  of 
the  almost  total  failure  of  the  harvest  of 
1788;  in  the  second,  of  the  calamitous 
winter  which  followed,  and  in  the  third, 
of  the  consequent  extraordinary  growth  of 
poverty  *    The  convocation  of  the  States- 

*  Taine,  Origines  de  la  France  CoDtemporaine,  part 
ti.,  book  i.,  chap.  L 


General  promised  in  1787  was  hurried  on 
by  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  that 
event  was  signalized  by  a  very  remarkable 
outbreak  of  popular  indignation  against 
luxury  of  every  kind.  When  bread  was 
not  merely  dear  beyond  precedent,  but 
almost  unattainable  at  any  price,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  hair-powder  was  ta- 
booed, or  that,  to  prove  that  they  did  not 
use  it,  patriots  should  start  the  fashion  of 
wearing  the  hair  long  and  floating  over 
the  shoulders.  The  standing  army  — 
always  a  matter  of  jealousy  in  Paris  — 
became  more  unpopular  than  ever,  and  its 
place  was  taken  by  a  National  Guard,  in 
which,  as  Kotzebue  told  his  country,* 
every  one  was  enrolled.  "  The  king  had 
as  many  soldiers  as  subjects.**  A  curious 
fact  is  recorded  in  this  connection.  The 
uniform  was  designedly  made  of  the 
coarsest  and  cheapest  materials,  and  the 
citizen  soldiers  wore  it  everywhere  ;  in 
their  shops  and  offices,  as  well  as  in  the 
places  of  public  resort.  Mercier  tells  a 
curious  story  of  a  **  Constitutional  priest " 
who  even  carried  the  last  sacrament  to  a 
dying  man  in  his  cartridge-box.  The  same 
men  sold  their  rings  and  silver  shoe- 
buckles  and  assumed  des  boucUs  d  la  na- 
tion —  copper  buckles  of  a  severely  simple 
form.  **  Roland  the  Just  *'  went  even  far- 
ther, and  presented  himself  to  the  king 
**  with  ribands  in  his  shoes.'*  The  women, 
not  to  be  behind  the  men,  gave  up  their 
watches  and  rings,  their  bracelets  and 
their  necklaces,  for  patriotic  uses.  What 
the  people  did,  the  kj^  and  his  nobles 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  do  also.  The 
former  sent  to  the  mint  9,442  marcs  \  de 
vaisselle  en  argent  et  230  marcs  de  vais- 
selle  en  or^  4,721  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  silver 
plate  and  115  of  gold,  all  richly  chased 
and  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  queen 
was  compelled  to  follow  suit.  Her  contri- 
bution to  the  national  funds  amounted  to 
3,607  marcs  of  silver,  in  which  were  in- 
cluded even  the  silver  handles  of  the 
knives  used  at  the  royal  table.  The  no- 
bility withdrew  their  plate  from  their 
bankers ;  actors  gave  up  their  silver  and 
gold  ornaments,  and  gave  gratuitous  per 
formances  for  the  relief  of  the  public  dis* 

*  In  the  drama  Epimenides  in  Paris, 
t  Eight  ooncet  iroy. 
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tress;  and  the  religious  and  mercantile 
communities,  scenting  the  coming  storm, 
hastened  to  bring  in  their  *^  contingent  of 
civic  virtue."* 

It  would,  however,  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  lovely  woman  will  contentedly 
go  without  ornaments  of  any  kind.  Nor 
did  she.  After  the  Bastile  was  demol- 
ished, little  fragments  of  the  stone  were 
polished,  and  worn  suspended  by  tricolor 
ribbons.  **  Constitutional  earrings"  were 
worn,  made  of  yellow  glass,  and  inscribed 
with  the  motto,  Z/i  Patrie,  Dress  lost  its 
luxury ;  silk  and  velvet  gave  place  to  linen 
and  cashmere,  the  only  essential  point 
being  the  inevitable  tricolor.  According 
to  the  brothers  de  Goncourt:  — 

During  this  journey  of  the  fashions  around 
the  trinity  of  the  national  colors,  those  whom 
M.  Le  Brun,  in  his  ''Journal  de  la  Mode  et  du 
Godt,"  calls  "the  decided  aristocrats  male  and 
female"  wore  only  black,  availing  themselves 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  to  wear  mourning 
for  the  King  and  themselves.  **The  young 
aristocrats  and  nobles  not  hardened,"  wore  a 
costume  known  as  "dcnii-converti "  —  a  round 
hat  bound  round  with  a  soft  silken  scarf,  a 
cravat  of  black  taffeta  edged  with  lace,  a 
scarlet  coat  with  English  steel  buttons,  waist- 
coat of  black  poult  de  sou,  black  cashmere 
breeches,  and  black  silk  stockings.  The  man 
of  fashion,  robbed  of  his  raiment  of  cloth  of 
gold,  or  cloth  of  silver  and  velvet,  consoled 
himself  with  collars  of  all  kinds  of  flagrant 
colors  placed  upon  coats  of  colors  wholly  dif- 
ferent. The  unpowdered  hair  is  cut  short,  and 
frizzed  with  curling-irons  until  the  head  looks 
like  that  of  an  antique  statue ;  the  great  coats 
and  frocks  are  of  black  cloth  <)  ia  Rholution. 
piped  at  the  seams  with  silk,  and  the  wearer 
carries  in  his  hand  a  sword-stick  with  a  catgut 
cord.  Above  all  this  comes  the  eternal  cock- 
ade of  dimity  or  of  varnished  leather;  this 
latter  the  invention  of  a  hatter  of  the  Rue  St. 
Denis.  The  tricolored  cockade  was  the  indis- 
pensable ornament  of  every  Parisian  after  the 
13th  of  July,  1789^  when,  the  shops  being 
closed,  boys  hawked  about  the  streets  ''Na- 
tional Ribbon  I  National  Ribbon  ! "  and  when 
from  balconies  and  windows  women  flung  down 
their  dresses,  their  petticoats,  and  even  their 
embroidered  garters  to  improvise  throughout 
Paris  the  new  decoration.f 

Soon  the  war  of  classes  took  another 
form.  Not  content  with  subordinating 
everything  to  the  military  fancy  of  the 
hour,  and  with  revolutionizing  the  fashion, 
the  mob  set  to  work  to  erase  the  insignia 
of  aristocracy  from  all  public  places. 
Within  twelve  months  after  the  fall  of  the 
Bastile,  the  noble  faubourg  of  St  Ger- 
main was  invaded  by  gangs  of  workmen, 

*  De  Goncourt,  part  u 
t  De  Goncourt,  pp.  761  77. 


under  the  orders  of  the  municipality,  whs 
demolished  the  splendidly  carved  escutch- 
eons of  the  noble  families.  The  de- 
struction extended  even  to  the  arms 
painted  on  the  panels  of  carriages,  and 
if  the  owner  refused  to  paint  them  out, 
they  were  scraped  off  by  the  sovereign 
people,  or  more  commonly  the  panel  was 
broken.  Liveries  naturally  shared  the 
fate  of  coats-of-arros.  They  were  **tbe 
shameful  badges  of  servitude/*  and  if  any 
master  were  unwise  enough  to  attempt  to 
retain  them,  he  might  reckon  on  being 
dragged  from  his  seat  and  forced  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  his  servants,  while  the  lat- 
ter might  confidently  reckon  on  a  very 
forcible  demonstration  of  their  unwisdom 
at  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  people. 
Armorial  bearings  and  liveries  having 
disappeared,  the  prohibition  of  private 
carriages  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  good  patriot  might  hire  2l.  fiacre^  or 
walk,  but  the  principles  of  equality  did 
not  permit  any  one  to  be  so  much  richer 
than  his  neighbor  as  to  keep  a  carriage 
for  his  private  use.  Even  members  of 
the  royal  family  came  under  this  rule,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  herself  being  conv 
pel  led  on  one  occasion  to  get  out  and 
walk.  A  few  weeks  later  the  abolition  of 
titles  was  decreed.  Henceforward,  only 
baptismal  names  and  surnames  were  per- 
mitted. **The  Due  d'Aquillon  becomes 
M.  Vignerot;  the  Marquise  de  Coigny, 
Madame  Frangrelot,  and  the  Due  de 
Caraman,  M.  Riquet."  Mirabeau,  to  his 
intense  indignation,  sank  into  plain  M. 
Riqueiti.  "With  your  Riquetti,"  he 
angrily  cries  from  the  tribune  to  the  re- 
porters' bench,  **you  have  turned  Europe 
upside  down  for  three  days."  •  Yet  a 
few  months  more  and  the  use  of  the  word 
Monsieur  is  interdicted.  Should  any 
cit'zen  under  the  Terror  dare  to  utter  it, 
he  was  at  once  suspected  of  that  royste* 
rious  crime  known  as  incivismt^  and  he 
might  reckon  on  '*  looking  through  the 
national  window"  within  a  very  few  days. 
Strange  anecdotes  are  related  of  this 
strange  time.  The  first  effect  of  those 
decrees  was  to  bring  about  a  veritable 
servile  rebellion.  Such  a  thing  as  defer- 
ence and  respect  on  the  part  of  a  servant 
was  stigmatized  as  unpatriotic.  Servants 
and  their  masters,  it  was  argued,  are  alike 
members  of  the  third  estate,  wherefore 
"Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master*'  —  a  coo* 
elusion  doubtless  eminently  satisfactory 
to  Jack.  Whether  the  king  and  his  min- 
ister, M.  Besenval,  quite  relished  the  free* 

*  De  Goncourt,  chap,  tit. 
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dom  of  the  lackey  who,  on  the  19th  July, 
1789,  thrust  himself  familiarly  between 
them  to  read  what  the  former  wrote,  may 
perhaps    be  questioned.    Another  anec- 
dote is  related  by  the  writer,  who  tells 
this  story  of  a  footman,  whose  mistress, 
in  conversation  with  a  friend,  having  men- 
tioned   the    name    of    Montmorin,    was 
straightway  interrupted  with  the  exclama- 
tion of  her  servant,  "  Who?    Montmorin  ? 
Montmorin  is  a  beggar,  a  counter  revolu- 
tionist; the  French  people  will  never  for- 
give Montmorin  1 "  The  threat  was  cruelly 
fulfilled.    Montmorin  the  minister,  and  his 
brother  the  marquis,  who  had  been  gov- 
ernor of  Fontainebleau,  were  betrayed  by 
their  servants  to  the  first  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  guillotined  for  the  heinous 
crime  of  having  been  servants  of  the  "ty- 
rant."   This  was  the  usual  story.    The 
servants  never  forgave  the  masters  whose 
bread  they  had  eaten,  and  under  the  Ter- 
ror the  most  compromising  witnesses  were 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  valets,  foot- 
men, and  scullions.     When  theGiroodins 
were  executed,  it  was  remarked  that  hun- 
dreds of  the  spectators  of  that  feast  of 
blood  were  of  this  class.     If  their  roasters 
or  mistresses  dismissed  them  for  absent- 
ing themselves  without  leave  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  this  scene,  they  were 
straiglitway  denounced  to  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal  with  the  usual  consequences. 
This  revolt  of    the  servants  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
the  emigration  which  began  even  before 
the  States-General  were  convoked  in  1789. 
Id  that  year  Necker  complained  that  as 
many  as  six  thousand  of  the  wealthiest 
of  the  nobility  bad  gone,  and  as  the  tide 
of  revolution  rose  the  numbers  multiplied. 
All  the  highways  out  of  France  were  cov- 
ered with  fugitives  from  the  coming  des- 
olation.     Not    merely    did    the  wealthy 
hurry  into  the  shelter  which  Savoy,  Italy, 
and  England  offered,  but  those  who  had 
lived  by  their  expenditure  followed  them. 
First  went  the  fashionable  tradesmen  — 
the  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  the  like  ; 
actors  and  dancers,  singing  men  and  sing- 
ing women  went  next,  and  then  followed 
a  mixed  multitude  of  painters,  sculptors, 
engravers,  jewellers,  and  all  those  makers 
of  articles  de  Paris  whose  trade  bad  been 
supported   by  the   aristocracy.    **  Only," 
we  are  told  by  one  writer,  "  only  the  fagth 
tiires  (day  laborers  of  the  lowest  class) 
were  left."    So  great  was  the  diminution 
of  population  from  this  cause  that  even  in 
1791  the  consumption  of  beef  in  Paris  had 
fallen  off  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred 
oxeo  per  week.    The  municipality  sought 


to  check  the  migration  by  enacting  that 
no  one  should  ht  allowed  to  leave  the 
capital  except  upon  a  medical  certificate. 
Finding  that  doctors  were  sometimes 
more  complaisant  than  conscientious,  they 
next  decreed  that  everv  such  certificate 
should  be  countersigned  by  a  member  of 
the  municipality  itself ;  a  regulation  which 
had  the  effect  of  retaining  for  certain 
death  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  modern 
patriots. 

Strange  to  say,  all  these  measures  of 
a  vigorous  and  triumphant  democracy  did 
not  restore    the    national    prosperity  in 
the   smallest   degree.    The  people  had 
heard  from  the  self-constituted  leaders, 
who  had  pushed  their  way  to  the  front  in 
the  revolt  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  of 
servants   against  their   roasters,  that   if 
they  could  but  get  rid  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  aristocracy,  "seven  halfpenny  loaves 
should  be  sold  for  a  penny,  the  three- 
hooped  pot  should  have  ten  hoops;  it 
should  be  felony  to  drink  small  beer,  and 
all  the  realm  should  be  in  common."    The 
promises  were,    indeed,    partly    fulfilled. 
The  realm  was  "  in  common  "  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  forests  had  been  devastated  and 
the  game  practically  exterminated  —  but 
bread  was  as  dear  as  even  during  the  time 
of  the  famine,  and  popular  distress  had 
grown  to  a  terrible  pitch.    One  or  two  fig- 
ures will  be  found  more  eloquent  than  an 
ocean  of  declamation.     Hardly  had  the 
Revolution  begun  — by  loth  October,  1789 
—  when  the  number  of  pledges  in   the 
Mont  de  Pidtd  for  sums  under  one  louis 
bad  doubled,  and  the  audience  des  con- 
suls  —  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts  —  had  sent  sixty  thousand  persons 
to  prison  for  non-payment.    Thousands  of 
men  who  carried  on  the  lighter  trades  of 
Paris  were  reduced  to  take  a  pickaxe  and 
shovel  and  go  to  work  on  the  highroads, 
in  hope  of  earning  twenty  sols  (a  fraction 
less  than  ninepence)  a  day.    The  charity 
workshop  in  Montmartre  in  1791  had  to 
give   eroployment  to  eighteen   thousand 
workmen  instead  of  to  two  thousand,  and 
the  public  places  were  crowded  with  hun- 
gry men  clamoring  for  work  and  food.    In 
the  provincial   cities    things    were  even 
worse.     Manufactures  were  at  a  stand- 
still, and  from  all  the  great  centres  of 
population  crowds    hurried  to   Paris    in 
search  of  work,  or,  failing  that,  for  charity. 
Projects  worthy  of  the  University  of  La- 
puta  —  a  character  which  might  well  be 
given  to  many  of  the  schemes  of  the  phi- 
losophers —  abounded ;  but  none  seemed 
practicable.    The  roost  feasible  was  one 
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for  draioiog  the  fisb'poods  which  had  sap- 
plied  the  monasteries  with  fish  on  fast- 
day»,  but  it  fell  through  chiefly  because 
DO  one  could  suggest  whence  the  money 
for  the  work  was  to  be  obtained. 

There  would,  indeed,  have  been  no  ob- 
jection on  religious  grounds ;  for  religion 
had  become  not  merely  unfashionable, 
but  an  actual  object  of  detestation  to  the 
enlightened  philosophers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  first-fruit  of  the 
Revolution  was  a  reformation  of  ecclesi- 
astical abuses  —  the  existence  of  which 
no  one  possessed  of  competent  knowledge 
will  now  deny  — but  a  reformation  car- 
ried out  in  a  spirit  and  in  a  temper  which 
will  make  most  people  consider  the  doings 
of  Henry  VI II.  worthy  to  be  described  as 
works  of  charity  and  mercy.  The  whole 
property  of  the  Church  was  confiscated  to 
sectilar  uses,  it  was  speedily  considered 
a  mark  of  want  of  patriotism  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  Church  at  all.  A  few 
priests  who  had  taken  the  Constitutional 
oath  were  allowed  to  minister  in  the  de- 
serted edifices  in  consideration  of  a  frac- 
tion of  their  former  stipends,  but  their 
fiocks  were  small.  The  devout  consid- 
ered the  Constitutional  priest,  girt  with 
his  tricolor  and  wearing  the  bonnet  rouge^ 
a  blasphemous  parodist  of  the  holy  mys- 
teries ;  and  the  merely  worldly  declined  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  suspicions  at- 
tendant on  those  who  clung  to  an  institu- 
tion so  mixed  up  as  was  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  with  the  old  rigime.  It 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  surprising  that  the 
French  Church  should  have  become  ob- 
noxious to  the  nation.  As  an  establish- 
ment it  was  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
called  upon  to  minister,  as  witness  the 
following  figures :  In  1789,  France,  with 
a  population  of  twenty-five  million,  main- 
tained an  army  of  religious  composed  of 
no  fewer  than  t8  archbishops,  1 18  bishops, 
11,850  canons,  14,000  stipendiaries,  40,000 
cathedral  choristers,  44.000  parish  clergy, 
50,000  curates  (vieaires),  60,000  employes 
in  the  seminaries  and  clerical  colleges, 
•17,000  mendicant  friars,  80.000  monks  and 
nuns,  making  a  total  of  280,986  persons, 
who,  besides  possessing  six  hundred  and 
twenty-two  abbeys,  producing  from  twelve 
thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand  francs 
revenue,  enjoyed  an  income  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty«one  millions  from  the 
State,  and  owned  a  large  part  of  the  soil 
of  France,  which  by  law  was  exempt  from 
taxation.  Had  the  funds  raised  by  the 
imposition  of  these  burdens  been  expend- 
ed in  works  of  piety  and  mercy,  the  com- 


plaints of  the  people  would  have  been 
less  excusable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
very  great  part  of  them  was  expended  io 
outrageous  stipends  to  some  of  the  most 
profligate  clerics  in  Europe,  and  in  pen- 
sions to  abb^s  who  were  clergy  io  nothing 
but  name.  No  one  can  be  surprised  to 
find  the  populace  discontented  when  they 
saw,  in  the  midst  of  their  poverty,  ibe 
opera  subsidized  bv  a  cardinal  archbishop, 
prelates  driving  about  io  gilded  coaches 
with  tall  footmen  behind  and  their  mis- 
tresses openly  by  their  sides,  and,  as  one 
of  the  writers  of  the  time  puts  it,  "  a  whole 
army  of  abb^s  and  bishops'  chaplains, 
judges  of  the  toilette,  of  gambling,  of  fur- 
niture, and  brie  d  brae  •  .  .  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  Palais  Royal  and  of  the  per- 
fumer Mai  Ibe,"  etc.,  etc.* 
^nstead  of  reforming  the  Church,  how- 
ever, the  Revolution  destroyed  it.  By 
the  autumn  of  1791  the  work  of  confisca- 
tion was  complete,  with  the  reuilts  that 
usually  follow  such  a  work.  /Sii  other 
words,  the  Church  with  its  corruptions 
was  swept  away,  and  a  host  of  greedy 
speculators  had  obtained  her  property  at 
fabulously  inadequate  prices.  The  reli- 
gious houses  were  also  suppressed,  by  no 
means  to  the  displeasure  of  their  inmates, 
if  contemporary  accounts  are  in  any  way 
worthy  of  credit.  The  monks  and  the 
cloister  sisters  were  supposed  to  know 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  but  the 
news  had  reached  them  in  spite  of  those 
much  vaunted  bolts  and  bars  •  of  which 
Mirabeau  makes  such  bitter  fun.  Even 
before  the  decree  was  passed  the  cloisters 
witnessed  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  men 
en  culoUe  bleue  etfrac  A  nglais^  i  m  patien  tly 
expecting  their  release.  A  chronicler  of 
this  period  relates  that  on  the  13th  Feb- 
ruary, 1790,  when  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly sat  as  late  as  eight  in  the  evening, 
one  of  the  deputies  was  accosted  by  a 
Capuchin  friar,  who  asked  him,  with  a  bit 
of  the  filthiest  slang  that  could  be  picked 
out  of  the  Paris  gutter,  whether  **  it  was 
all  over  with  St.  Francis."  "Yes,  and 
something  more,'*  said  the  deputy.  ^*'Boul 
Vive  yisus^  ie  rot  et  la  rivoluiiont^ 
In  a  few  days  more  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  the  released  celibates,  who 
hastened  to  make  the  most  of  their  free- 
dom. The  shops  of  the  artistes  en 
eluveux  were  thronged,  and  the  ere  while 
bearded  Capuchins  strolled  oS  with  Irii- 
zled  hair  and  moustaches  waxed  and 
pointed,  to  smoke  upon  the  twulevari 
One  very  odd  incident  is  not  given  is 

*  Quoted  by  De  Goneonrt,  pb  ua 
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the  English  histories  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Capucbios  of  the  Rue  St.  Honor^ 
implored  the  protection  of  the  commune. 
The  communal  authorities,  with  a  troop 
of  barbers  arrived  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  entire  community  were,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  applauding  multitude,  shaved, 
combed,  and  curled  after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion  of  the  day.  The  bare- 
footed monks  then  put  ofiE  their  sandals 
and  assumed  the  boots  which  had  been 
brought  for  them,  and  the  formality  ended 
by  their  walking  in  procession  to  the 
Temple,  where  they  exchanged  their 
gowns  for  the  dress  of  the  usual  fashion 
of  the  day.  Other  monks  went  to  greater 
extremes.  One  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous by  appearing  at  the  theatres  in  his 
monastic  cloak,  and  others  by  plunging 
imo  the  wildest  debauchery, 
^he  dissolution  of  the  convents  of 
women  did  not  create  quite  so  much  scan- 
dal. These  establishments  were  of  a 
totally  different  character,  and,  with  all 
deference  be  it  spoken,  were  in  most 
cases  rather  like  almshouses,  as  the  word 
was  understood  in  this  country  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  than  anything  else.  Naturally 
enough,  their  inmates  were  by  no  means 
anxious  to  quit  the  roofs  which  had  shel- 
tered them  for  so  long,  and  for  admission 
to  which  they  bad  paid  in  many  cases  a 
▼ery  heavy  fee.  These  poor  ladies  may 
not  have  been  very  wise  according  to  the 
lights  of  the  new  school  of  philosophy; 
but  such  faults  as  they  had  were  the  faults 
of  their  education,  and  not  necessarily  of 
their  characters.  All  the  influences  about 
them  were,  moreover,  strongly  in  favor  of 
their  continuance  in  the  religious  houses 
which  to  most  of  them  were  the  only 
homes  they  had  ever  had  or  could  hope 
for.  More  than  this,  their  superiors,  and 
the  confessors  who  kept  their  consciences, 
studiously  kept  from  them  the  knowledge 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  outer  world ; 
and,  as  the  flood  of  revolution  swelled, 
impressed  upon  them  ever  more  and  more 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  solemn  vows  they 
had  taken.  Thus  the  nuns  of  one  convent, 
who  had  obtained  some  information  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  outer  world, 
were  imprudent  enough  to  mention  it,  and 
were  straightway  condemned  by  way  of 
penance  to  eat  the  rice  which  formed  the 
staple  of  their  daily  meal  with  an  ear-pick.* 
Others  are  said  —  upon  slighter  authority, 
for  these  tales  of  convent  discipline  must 
always  be  taken  with  something  more  than 
a  "grain"  of  salt  —  to  have  been  impris- 

*  Mercier,  New  Picturo  of  Paris. 


oned  and  ill  treated,  whilst  others  who 
wished  to  profit  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Assembly  were  threatened  with  the  pains 
of  hell  and  refused  the  sacraments.*  Re- 
sistance was  useless,  however,  and  though 
some  of  the  nuns  sought  to  continue  the 
religious  life,  the  younger  were  speedily 
absorbed  by  U  monde  mondain.  As  was 
but  natural  at  a  period  when  liberty  of 
speech  had  degenerated  into  egregious 
Kcense,  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries was  made  the  pretext  for  a  long 
series  of  unsavory  orations  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  of  dramatic  performances 
which  in  these  days  and  in  this  country 
would  infallibly  attract  the  notice  of  the 
police,  even  if  they  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  lord  chamberlain.  The  populace, 
it  should  be  added,  sided  with  the  As- 
sembly, and  when  the  religieuses  strove 
to  remain  within  the  walls  of  their  con- 
vents —  as  much  their  own  property,  be  it 
remembered,  as  our  own  Serjeants'  Inn 
was  the  property  of  the  judges  -^  broke  in 
upon  them  and  subjected  them  to  out- 
rages which  Mr.  Carlyle  finds  amusing, 
but  which  make  the  ears  of  honest  men 
to  tingle. 

Under  any  ordinary  conditions,  their 
advent  into  a  world  of  which  they  knew 
nothing  would  have  been  bard  enough ; 
but  to  be  thrown,  as  these  unhappy  ladies 
were,  into  a  world  which  was  absolutely 
hostile  to  them,  was  a  veritably  cruel  fate. 
What  these  "doves  of  the  cloister  "  were 
to  do  was  a  problem  which  perplexed 
themselves  and  their  friends  alike.  Some 
married,  and  forgot,  or  tried  to  forget,  their 
vows  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  For 
the  greater  number  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  outlet;  as,  indeed,  in  modern  so- 
ciety there  seldom  is  a  sphere  for  those 
who  come  under  the  opprobrious  category 
of  "  old  maids."  The  fate  of  the  more 
frivofous  is  the  roost  painful  to  contem- 
plate. They  had  been  cast  suddenly  into 
a  world  where  morals  and  manners  were 
alike  extinct.  The  advertisements  in  the 
Petites  Affiches,  which  appeared  so  often, 
^'Une  demoiselle  sortant  du  convent^  sa* 
chant  blanchir,  repasser^  et  coudre^  de* 
mande  une place  prhd'une  dame  seule^ 
ou  demoiselle,**  remained  unanswered. 
The  family  which  fancied  it  had  relieved 
itself  of  the  burden  of  supporting  its 
daughters  by  paying  their  dowry  to  the 
convent,  made  them  feel  that  they  were 
not  wanted  at  home.  What  were  they  to 
do  ?  The  answer  was  painfully  easy. 
Under    the    pernicious    influence    of    a 

*  D«  Goncourt,  pp.  140, 141. 
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Charcb  which  had  forgotten  her  exalted 
mission,  and  of  a  court  which  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  absolutely  depraved  in 
Europe,  morality  in  private  life  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist,  but  there  was  at  least  a 
pretence  of  public  decency.  With  the  ad- 
vance of  liberty,  however,  there  was  a  more 
than  corresponding  growth  of  libertinage, 
so  that  when  Louis  XVI.  swore  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution  in  July,  1790,  it  was  com- 
puted that  exactly  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris  (sixty  thousand  out  of  six 
hundred  thousand)  were  women  who  lived 
by  a  trade  which  —  with  all  respect  to 
Professor  Newman  — is  surely  the  vilest 
ever  pursued  by  woman.  The  police 
were  so  much  occupied  in  looking  after 
reactionary  clubs,  that  they  had  no  time 
to  inquire  into  mere  matters  of  morals, 
even  after  the  imperfect  fashion  of  the  old 
days  of  despotism ;  and  the  result  was 
that  what  the  De  Goncourts  aptly  call  **  the 
venal  Venus  "  was  to  be  found  everywhere 
—  in  the  streets,  in  the  shops,  in  private 
houses,  and,  above  all,  in  the  theatre. 
The  daily  spectacle  of  judicial  murder  and 
the  general  uncertainty  of  life,  created 
everywhere  a  feverish  thirst  for  pleasure 
and  excitement.  Paris  thus  became,  in 
the  few  years  between  the  farll  of  the 
Bastile  and  the  death  of  Robespierre,  a 
worthy  rival  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  if  not  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain. 

The  press  reflected  the  general  deprav- 
ity. Anything  much  viler  than  the  news- 
papers of  the  Revolution  it  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine.  The  name  of  one 
of  them,  the  Plre  DuchistUy  is  associated 
with  everything  that  is  violent,  brutal,  and 
indecent,  but  Hubert's  filthy  print  was 
hardly  the  worst  of  its  class  ;  while  the 
pamphlets  of  the  period,  of  which  the 
name  is  legion,  positively  revel  In  profan- 
ity and  obscenity.  Here  and  there  in 
public  libraries  may  be  found  specimens 
of  both  kinds  of  literature,  the  very  titles 
of  which  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  and 
which,  consequently,  go  uncatalogued, 
while  some  with  very  innocent-sound rog 
titles  are  crammed  with  the  most  revolting 
wickednesses.  Whenever  the  king  or  the 
king's  family  were  to  be  attacked  every- 
thing approaching  to  restraint  was  put  on 
one  side,  and  the  vilest  charges  that  a 
polluted  imagination  could  conceive  were 
levelled  at  their  victims  in  language  taken 
from  the  gutter  and  the  brothel.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
prints,  in  their  own  vulgar  and  brutal  way, 
were  written  with  considerable  ability. 
They  appealed  to  the  canaille  —  the  thir- 


teenth-century name  for  dogs  —  and  they 
used  the  language  of  the  kennel.  Tbejr 
flattered  their  vices,  painted  in  alloriDg 
colors  their  favorite  amusements,  and  ap* 
pealed  to  that  class  instinct  which  leads 
bodies  of  men  Into  acts  as  arbitrary,  cruel, 
and  despotic  as  any  of  which  a  mooarcb 
could  be  guilty.  The  Reign  of  Terror 
showed  of  what  atrocities  a  mob  is  capa- 
ble when  once  it  gets  the  upper  hand.  It 
lasted  for  exactly  twelve  months  —  from 
July,  1793,  to  July,  1794 — and  during  that 
time  more  than  a  million  of  persons  were 
done  to  death,  in  by  far  the  greater  nan- 
ber  of  instances  under  circumstances  of 
the  most  revolting  brutality.  When  the 
mob  of  Paris  broke  into  the  Bastile  there 
were  hut  six  prisoners,  only  one  of  whom 
had  the  smallest  pfetensioo  to  be  con- 
sidered a  prisoner  of  State. 

How  far  the  press  can  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolotion 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say,  but  that 
it  did  much  to  excite  them  cannot  be 
doubted.  Even  before  the  Royalist  jour- 
nals had  been  extinguished  the  lust  for 
blood  was  manifested  in  a  very  remarkable 
way.  The  brothers  De  Goncourt  quote  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
**  both  parties,  perceiving  that  the  straggle 
between  them  was  a  mortal  one,  indulged 
in  feverish  imaginations  of  cannit>alism 
and  in  dreams  and  hopes  of  monstrous 
punishments."  One  of  the  royalist  prints, 
early  in  1792,  announced  that  in  the  coon* 
ter  revolution  it  would  be  decreed  **  that 
the  gallows  should  be  set  up  ^if  ptrma- 
nence  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  for  one  year, 
for  every  day  there  would  be  some  liule 
execution  there.''  A  ferocious  repub- 
lican print,  the  yugement  Natumal^  re* 
plied  that  '*the  Prince  de  Lambesc  shoaki 
be  conducted  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  there 
to  have  his  arms,  legs,  and  thighs  cut  oS 
in  pieces  three  inches  long  every  six  min- 
utes, his  body  opened,  and  his  heart  torn 
out  and  placed  in  his  mouth  .  •  .  the 
Sieurs  de  Guiche  and  de  H^nin  should  be 
conducted  to  the  Place  de  Grftve,  there  to 
have  the  right  arm  of  each  cut  ofl[  below 
the  elbow-joint,  and  each  to  have  the  left 
arm  burned  with  a  blazing  torch  as  far  as 
the  elbow,  and  then  to  be  hanred  and 
strangled."  Mr.  Croker,  in  his  interest- 
ing monograph  on  the  guillotine,  bassoine 
remarks  upon  the  subserviency  ol  the 
press  at  this  period.  "  Those  who  look,** 
he  says,  **  to  the  files  of  newspapers  for 
information  will  find  nothing  but  what, 
under  the  overwhelming  terror  of  the  mo> 
ment,  faction  might  choose  to  dictate  to 
I  the  trembling  journaltst,'*  and  in  a  fool- 
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note  he  mentions,  apparently  with  regret, 
that  on  the  i8th  Fructicior(4th  Sept.  1797) 
forty-two  journals  were  suppressed  by  the 
Directory,  their  proprietors  and  editors  all 
transported,  and  their  properties  confis- 
cated. Few  people  will  be  inclined  to 
share  Mr.  Croker's  emotion.  So  far,  in- 
deed, from  the  suppression  of  these  prints 
bein^  a  matter  for  regret,  the  only  lament- 
able thing  IS  that  the  punishment  of  the 
Journalists  who  had  so  large  a  share  in 
bringing  about  the  Terror  was  not  far  more 
severe. 

Literature  of  this  kind  required  a  special 
education,  and  that  was  provided.  The 
lessons  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  or 
death,  began  in  the  cradle.  One  Rolin, 
who  for  thirty  years  had  kept  a  private 
school  in  the  Rue  Sevres,  was  so  anxious 
to  conform  to  the  views  of  the  Assembly 
that  he  engaged  a  new  professor,  **  with 
the  object  of  teaching  MM. his  pupils*'  — 
this,  it  will  be  observed,  was  before  the 
word  monsieur  had  come  to  be  considered 
a  badge  of  slavery  —  "the  new  Constitu- 
tion which  ought  to  be  the  principal  object 
of  their  instruction,  the  rights  of  man, 
and  the  civil  law."  Rolin  was  not  alone. 
Other  schools  were  projected  where,  in- 
stead of  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematics, 
the  pupils  were  to  be  taught  the  meaning 
and  object  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Mao,  and  where  the  reading-lessons 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  decrees  of  the 
National  Assembly.  One  patriotic  pre- 
ceptor went  so  far  as  to  advertise  that,  as 
he  respected  nothing  so  much  as  the 
**sa^e  and  sublime"  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  he  would  devote  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  explaining  its  decrees 
to  his  pupils.  This  was,  however,  only 
an  amplification  of  the  ideas  of  Condorcet, 
who,  in  his  celebrated  plan  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  human  race,  placed  primary 
education  in  the  first  rank,  and  proposed 
that  io  each  of  his  projected  schools  a 
teacher,  subsidized  by  the  State,  should 
on  every  Sunday  expound  the  Constitution 
and  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
**  not  as  tables  sent  down  from  Heaven, 
which  must  be  adored,  but  as  exalted 
products  of  human  reason." 

The  Convention  did  not  adopt  the  ideas 
of  Condorcet  in  their  integrity,  but  they 
passed  a  law  providing  free,  compulsory, 
and  atheistical  education  for  all  children. 
Private  education  was  not  recognized,  and 
parents,  tutors,  and  guardians  were  re- 
quired, under  heavy  penalties,  to  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools,  the 
object  being,  as  a  writer  of  the  period 
remarks,  *Mo  form  the    new  generation 


for  the  State  rather  than  for  society."  • 
Whether  the  State  has  succeeded  in  doing 
the  work  of  education  better  than  the 
family  may,  perhaps,  be  open  to  question. 
In  theory  Danton  was,  perhaps,  right 
enough  when  he  declaimed  in  the  Con* 
vention  against  the  narrowing  effect  of 
domestic  training;  but  the  world,  with  all 
respect  for  the  philosophers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  is  not  governed  wholly  by 
theory,  and  attempts  to  act  as  if  it  were, 
and  to  make  no  allowance  for  practical 
considerations,  are  apt  to  end  somewhat 
disastrously.  In  the  matter  of  education 
in  France,  it  will  probably  be  thought  that 
this  is  especially  true. 

The  education  of  the  children  of  the 
Revolution  being  thus  moulded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purest  republican  theory, 
it  became  necessary  to  supply  lesson- 
books  worthy  of  an  enlightened  age. 
Those  then  in  use  were  condemned  as 
unworthy  of  an  enlightened  age,  inasmuch 
as  they  inculcated  such  obsolete  notions 
as  the  duty  of  submission  to  pastors  and 
masters,  to  the  king,  and  all  in  authority 
under  him,  and  the  desirability  of  doing 
our  duty  in  the  state  of  life  to  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  us.  All  such  no- 
tions as  these  were  obviously  unworthy  of 
republican  enlightenment,  and  an  appeal 
was  consequently  made  to  good  republi- 
cans everywhere  to  provide  fitting  man- 
uals. The  response  was  instantaneous. 
Hundreds  of  little  books  for  use  in  the 
primary  schools  poured  from  the  press,  all 
of  which  began  with  the  Declaration  of  the 
Righis  of  Man,  the  Constitution,  and  that 
*•  Prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being  "  which  in 
France,  at  least  for  one  generation,  dis- 
placed the  prayer  of  Christendom.  There 
is  something  pathetic,  as  well  as  ludi- 
crous, in  this  notion  of  teaching  little 
children  politics  in  the  nursery.  Scarcely 
can  the  child  say  his  letters  when  he  is 
introduced  to  the  rights  of  man ;  no  sooner 
has  he  learned  to  read  than  a  catechism 
of  the  French  Constitution  is  put  into  his 
hand.  Sometimes  the  founders  of  the 
**  new  moral  world "  go  a  step  farther. 
Thus,  a  certain  Citizen  Lechaboussi^re 
published  a  catechism, f  which  is  appar- 
ently intended  to  replace  the  **  Garden  of 
the  Soul "  and  similar  manuals  of  Catholic 
devotion.  The  first  question  is  **  What 
art  thou  ?  "  and  the  child  is  to  answer  :  — 


*  It  is.  perhaps,  somethiofc  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  in  the  debates  on  Mr.  Forster's  Education  BilJ, 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  use  of  this  phrase  ;  "  It  is,"  said  he, 
** always  machinery,  and  never  sympathy;  always  the 
State,  and  never  Society." 

t  Catechisme  R^publicaine. 
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Homme  libre  et  pensant ;  n^  pour  hair  les  rois, 
N'aimer  que  mes  egaux,  et  servir  ma  patrie, 
Vivre  de  mon  travail  ou  de  mon  Industrie, 
Abhorrer  Tesclavage,  et  me  soumettre  aux  lois. 

Sometimes  the  philosopher  essays  a 
loftier  flight.  Thus  in  another  catechism 
of  the  same  kiod,*  a  mother  is  taught  to 
explain  to  her  child  that  ^*  reason  is  to 
the  soul  what  the  sun  is  to  the  body ;  it 
vivifies,  it  enlightens,  it  directs,  it  guides 
in  the  paths  of  virtue."  The  instruction 
is  sometimes  carried  rather  a  long  wav, 
and  subjects  concerning  which  Engiisb- 
roen  usually  maintain  a  discreet  reserve 
amounting  almost  to  reverence,  are  ex- 
pounded to  the  philosopher  in  petticoats 
with  a  frankness  which  is  simply  brutal. 
What  necessity  there  can  be  for  explain- 
ing the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  the  occu« 
pants  of  primary  schools  it  is  not  easy  to 
see,  nor  is  it  more  easy  to  understand  the 
wisdom  of  teaching  the  young  republican 
*Mhat  Louis  XVI.,  as  imbecile  as  Clau- 
dius, was  led  away  by  a  Messalina,  Marie 
Antoinette  of  Austria,  and  allowed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  treasure  of  France  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners."  In 
another  catechism,  **by  the  Citoyenne 
Desmarets  of  Corbel  1,"  the  young  repub* 
iican  is  taught  that  he  is  **  a  child  of  his 
country ;  **  that  his  riches  are  liberty  and 
equality,  and  that  his  contribution  to  so- 
ciety is  "  a  heart  to  love  my  country  and 
an  arm  to  fight  for  her."  In  yet  another,f 
the  child  is  taught  to  i^ay  that  "a  mere 
abridgement  of  the  evils  wrought  by  the 
Catholic  Church  makes  him  shudder." 

It  is  not  merely  in  books  of  education, 
but  in  books  of  amusement  aUo,  that  this 
strange  fancy  for  instructing  youthful 
sans<t4lottes  in  the  principles  of  repub- 
licanism displays  itself.  The  brothers 
De  Goncourt  give  an  account  of  a  little 
work  of  this  kind,  not  available  in  En- 
gland, so  curious  that  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  it.  The  author — Citoyen  Freville 
^is,  it  should  be  remarked,  known  to 
fame  as  the  French  translator  of  **  Cook's 
Voyages,"  and  as  the  author  of  a  number 
of  schoolbooks  and  works  for  children, 
the  catalogue  of  which  fills  a  page  and  a 
half  of  **La  France  Litt^raire."  This 
book  has  for  title  "  La  Vie  et  Mort  R^pub- 
licaines  du  Petit  Emilien,"  and  as  it  is  not 
very  readily  available,  the  account  of  the 
brothers  De  Goncourt  is  subjoined  :  — 

At  eighteen  months  the  spirit  of  Republican 
charity  speaks  already  so  strongly  in  the  heart 
of  the  little  Emilien  that  he  wishes  to  feed  the 


*  Livre  indispensable  aux  EnfanU  de  la  LiberU. 
t  EdocatioD  Nationale. 


Chinese  figures  on  the  screen  which  su/roondt 
his  bed,  saying :  **Afa9ue,  Neman  "  (Eat,  Nana). 
Taken  to  Versailles,  the  little  Emilien  sees  the 
Dauphin  playing  with  his  little  dog,  Moafia 
He  wants  to  join  in  the  Dauphin^s  game  wh'n 
"a  vile  slave  of  the  royal  herd*'  forces  hi* 
mother  to  take  him  away.  The  young  Emi  jco, 
in  whose  breast  this  humiliation  awakens  sen- 
timents of  civic  virtue,  asks  his  mother  il  xht 
King  made  him  {/ait  tola).  Enlightened  co 
this  point  of  detail  he  profits  by  the  caoaiiiv 
of  all  men,  when  they  are  stripped  of  their 
clothes,  to  call  the  King  for  the  future  nothing 
more  than  M.  Capet,  and  thenceforward  he 
never  goes  over  the  lists  of  the  Kings  uf 
France  without  thumping  with  his  little  fist  the 
efiigies  of  Clovis,  Clotbaire,  Childebert,  and 
Charles  IX.,  whom  his  mother  has  described 
to  him  as  tyrants,  crying  out  to  eadi  as  he 
strikes  it,  Metaan^  nutxaH  {m/cAanl,  naughty) ! 
Little  Emilien  is  attacked  with  consampticm, 
and  is  already  very  ill  when  the  20th  Bnmu.re 
arrives — the  day  of  the  first  of  the  Feasts  ot 
Reason.  He  gets  out  of  bed  more  dead  than 
alive,  and,  half  held,  half  carried  by  his  li:t'e 
comrade,  Ch^ri,  he  mingles  in  the  processt.n 
and  sings,  Allons^  Enfants  cU  la  Patrit,  \\t 
returns ;  fever  seizes  upon  him ;  the  doctor 
gives  him  over ;  his  parents  are  weeping  at  v\t 
toot  of  his  bed,  but  his  mind  is  occupied  «:u 
public  afiEairs;  with  the  news  from  the  armies, 
and,  above  all,  with  the  trial  o£  Baillv,  who 
had  just  been  condemned  to  death,  "Won't 
they  send  him  to  the  guillotine?"  asks  t^ 
dying  child.  ^* Oui^  mon  ami"  replies  h:s 
mother.  "  Oh  !  he  has  well  deserved  it !  * 
And  the  little  Emilien  dies  some  minutes  aftrr 
he  had  said,  "What  grieves  roe  most  is  t) 
leave  mamma,  and  not  to  be  useful  to  the  Re- 
public! "  Then  the  little  Emiliens  who  do  nuC 
die  make  similar  speeches  to  the  Commun& 
"  Instead  of  going  m  a  body  to  mass,  we  «>  1 
go  to  drill ;  instead  of  learning  the  Gospel,  «t 
we  will  learn  the  Rights  of  Man.  Oar  Cate- 
chism shall  be  the  Constitution,  oor  confes* 
sionals  shall  be  sentry-boxes,  and  there,  instead 
of  accusing  ourselves  of  our  own  faults,  we  «)  i 
look  out  for  the  faults  of  others.** 

This  marvellous  romance,  which,  the 
reader  will  observe,  bears  a  very  singular 
likeness  to  those  touching  stories  which, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  century,  formed 
the  only  mental  pabulum  of  Evangelical 
families  in  this  country,  attained  an  im- 
mense popularity,  and  now  forms  the  pe- 
nultimate tract  of  the  *^Vie  des  Enfans 
C^l^bres,  Seconde  Edition,*'  in  which 
form  it  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  in  this  edition  which  bears 
date  An  XI.  (1803X  the  ultra-repttbiic«s* 
ism  is  expunged.  The  dying  Emilica 
does  not  walk  in  the  procession  of  the 
Feast  of  Reason,  but  stays  at  home  aoi 
plays  with  his  drum,  and  his  dying  w> 
meots  are  occupied   with  caressing  b^i 
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mother  rather  than  with  the  taDguioary 
sans-cuhttisms  aiboVLi  the  venerable  Bailly. 
While  the  Revolutionary  fever  lasted,  these 
straoge  and  weird  productions  circulated 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
every  district  of  France.  It  may  be  said 
that  they  were  the  signs  of  a  natural  reac- 
tion against  the  excessive  strain  which 
had  been  put  upon  the  docility  of  the 
French  people  by  successive  generations 
of  political  and  ecclesiastical  despots,  and 
there  may  be  some  truth  in  that  view. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  anything  in  sacred  or  profane 
history  more  distinctly  illustrative  of  the 
principle  of  putting  evil  for  good,  and 
good  for  evil,  than  some  of  the  sentences 
quoted  above. 

The  anti-religious  character  of  this  re- 
volt  of  the  lower  classes  against  the  upper 
was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
in  the  precipitate  severance  of  all  acts  of 
public  life  from  the  sanctions  of  the 
Church  which  followed  the  summoning  of 
the  States-General.  Up  to  1789  the 
Church  presided  over  every  act  of  a 
Freochman's  life  —  his  birth,  bis  mar- 
riage, and  his  death.  Under  the  repub- 
lic registration  was  subtituted  for  baptism, 
and  soon  the  administration  of  that  sacra- 
ment was  prohibited.  An  appearance  at 
the  office  of  the  commune  answered  to 
naarriage,  and  the  place  of  the  priest  was 
taken  by  the  local  maire^  who  was  gen- 
erally a  dirty  tradesman  of  the  lowest 
class,  distinguished  from  his  fellows  by 
the  abnormal  filthiness  of  his  hands  and 
the  coarseness  of  his  clothing.  A  bonHet 
rou^e  replaced  the  mitre,  and  a  shag  spen- 
cer and  tricolored  scarf  were  substituted 
for  the  vestments  of  the  Church.  *'  Death 
itself,  emancipated  from  the  sacraments," 
say  the  brothers  De  Gpncourt,  **  became  a 
matter  of  pure  statisttcs,  verified,  rather 
than  consecrated,  by  Municipal  authority." 
The  creed  of  Christendom  disappeared, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  Constitutional  oath,  which, 
indeed,  became  a  rather  ludicrous  kind  of 
fetish.  It  was  imposed  on  tstr^  occa- 
sion. Lawyers  refused  to  plead  unless 
their  clients  would  renew  it  and  append  it 
to  their  briefs,  while,  when  an  acU  de 
naissanci  was  registered,  the  substitutes 
for  sponsors  were  wont  to  take  it  in  the 
name  of  the  new-born  infant.  The  mania 
for  classical  names  set  in  very  early,  and 
maoy  an  honest  lad  who  might  have  be- 
come a  respectable  ipicier  or  tnenuisier 
as  Jean  or  Pierre,  turned  ferocious  repub- 
lican under  the  oppression  of  such  names 
as  Brutus,  Timol^n,  or  Aristide.    The 


mania  bad  some  very  remarkable  illustra* 
tions.  One  virtuous  citoyenne^  who  re* 
joiced  in  the  name  of  Reine,  solemnly 
abandoned  it  for  the  somewhat  cumbrous 
appellation  of  **  Fraternity  Bonne  Nou- 
velle."  A  certain  Lature,  a  municipal  at 
Montmorency,  baptized  his  son  Libre 
Petion  Leture,  and  a  child  bom  in  the  see- 
tion  of  the  Pont  Neuf  was  called  after  the 
name  of  his  quarter.  Marriage  was  as 
speedily  secularized  as  baptism.  By  the 
law  of  20th  September,  1792,  all  that  was 
necessary  was  a  publication  at  the  office 
of  the  municipality :  — 

Marriage  between  M.  —  and  Mile.  — , 
who  agree  to  live  in  lawful  matrimony,  and 
present  themselves  to-day  at  the  Municipality 
of  Paris,  there  to  reiterate  the  present  promise, 
and  there  to  be  authorized  under  the  laws  of 
the  Sute. 

An  engraving  by  Legrand,  reproduced 
in  the  magsificeot  work  of  Paul  Lacroix 
(**  Directoire,  Consulat,  et  Empire  "),  shows 
us  the  reput>lican  marriage.  The  maire, 
girt  with  a  tricolored  scarf,  stands  behind 
a  table;  a  statue  emblematic  of  the  Re- 
public is  OQ  his  left,  flanked  by  that  £tat 
Civil  which  replaced  the  Decalogue 
under  the  reign  of  an  unmitigated  democ* 
racy.  Bride  and  bridegroom  are  in  front 
of  the  municipal  table.  There  is  no  pre- 
tence of  solemnity,  and  a  clerk,  with  his 
back  to  the  ceremony,  calmly  writes  in  a 
big  ledger.  Such  marriages,  of  course, 
brought  about  divorces.  In  September, 
1792,  la  hi fundamentaU  de  divorce  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  and  in  fifteen 
months  5,994  divorces  were  decreed  in 
Paris  alone,  the  greater  number  of  which 
were  granted  on  account  of  *Mncompati- 
bility  of  temper." 

Funerals,  in  the  same  way,  were  shorn 
of  their  religious  character  under  the  re- 
public. There  was  an  abundant  display 
of  patriotism,  but  all  expression  of  reli- 
gious hope  and  religious  faith  was  rigor- 
ously excluded.  The  hearse  was  draped 
with  the  eternal  tricolor;  the  mourners 
wore  scarves  and  sashes  of  the  same  hues ; 
a  tricolored  fiag  replaced  the  pall,  and,  by 
way  of  funeral  service,  the  sorrowing  re- 
lations sang  the  Marsellaise  as  they  hur- 
ried, almost  at  a  run,  between  the  tricol- 
ored posts  (strangely  suggestive  to  En- 
glish eyes  of  the  barber's  pole)  which 
marked  out  the  way  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  departed  patriot.*  It  was  a  matter 
of  course  that  a  municipal  officer  should 
be  present;  equally  so  that  he  should 

*  Lacroii,  pp.  *]>> ''  <vf* 
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wear  a  carmagnole  of  shag  cloth,  a  tricol- 
ored  scarf,  aod  a  red  Digbtcap. 

This  red  nightcap  —  Cap  of  Liberty,  so 
called  —  was  typical  of  much.  It  mainly 
symbolized  the  subordination  of  all  classes 
in  the  State  to  the  lowest.  Before  the 
Revolution  this  hideous  headdress  was 
worn  from  necessity,  and  by  no  means 
from  choice,  by  the  Auvergnats  and  Savoy- 
ards, who,  then  as  now,  were  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  Pari- 
sians. When  the  Culbuie  GeneraU,  as 
Carlyle  (and  nobody  else)  calls  it,  was 
accomplished,  tvery  one  was  compelled  to 
wear  it.  For  a  while  it  was  even  a  part 
of  the  national  military  uniform.  Then  it 
became  a  symptom  of  that  mysterious 
crime  known  as  incivisme  not  to  wear  it. 
Poor  unhappy  Louis  XVI.,  who  would 
have  liked  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  left 
alone,  was  not  merely  compelled  to  put  it 
on,  but  had  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
having  his  portrait  painted  in  it.*  Con- 
stitutional priests  even  said  mass  in  it. 
For  a  while  it  was  as  universal  as  the 
tricolor,  and,  as  appears  in  the  costly 
though  imperfect  work  on  French  cos* 
tume  published  by  Mifliez  in  1839,  ^^ 
formed  part  of  the  regular  Revolutionary 
uniform  — a  pair  of  top-boots,  light,  or 
rather  dirty  yellow,  breeches,  a  blue  coat, 
a  red  waistcoat,  buttoned  to  the  throat,  a 
white  collar,  and  a  red  nightcap  adorned 
with  a  tricolored  cockade  and  drawn  down 
to  the  eyebrows.  Even  boys  at  school 
were  compelled  to  assume  this  hideous 
emblem  of  equality,  and  in  process  of 
time  it  became  for  them  the  equivalent  of 
that  civic  crown  which  was  the  reward  of 
their  diligence. 

The  coarseness  and  roughness  of  which 
this  cap  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
extended  to  every  detail  of  Parisian  life. 
Frenchmen  had  been  wont  to  pride  them- 
selves on  their  politeness;  they  were 
polite  no  longer.  It  was  a  sign  of  arisio- 
cratie  to  say  **  Monsieur  "  or  "  Madame," 
or  to  speak  with  any  of  the  old  forms. 
Under  the  Terror  it  was  dangerous  even 
to  say  vous^  and  to  subscril^  one's  self 
'*  your  bumble  servant "  might  lead  to  a 
glance  through  the  ^  national  window."  1 1 
was  a  mark  of  incivisme  to  remove  the 
bat,  '*  except  when  your  bead  is  too  hot, 
or  you  wish  to  speak  in  an  assembly;" 
while  others  like  *Mhe  Sapeur  Audoin, 
editor  of  \\\t  Journal  Universal  au  R4- 
volution  des  Royautnes^^  were  of  opinion 
that  by  kissing  the  hand  of  a  pretty  wom- 
an **  one  loses  that  haughty  and  masculine 

*  De  Gonooon,  p.  43a 


attitude  which  every  good  patriot  ought  to 
maintain.*'  From  manners  and  habits  the 
infection  of  coarseness  soon  spread  to 
furniture  and  the  household.  The  styU 
Louis  XV,  was  the  acme  of  bad  taste  aod 
ostentation  ;  but  the  style  which  replaced 
it  —  le  style  Ripublicain  —  was  the  vuK 
garest  that  has  ever  been  conceived. 
Rosewood  and  ebony  and  inlaid  work 
gave  place  everywhere  to  mahogany,  aod 
the  furniture  of  the  houses  was  uoiformij 
designed  to  teach  the  true  republican  the 
one  invariable  lesson  that  his  political 
principles  imply  only  dulness  and  mean- 
ness. The  appeal  to  classical  antiquity 
was,  as  has  already  been  said,  very  moch 
of  an  afterthought.  The  revolt  of  the 
lower  classes  against  their  masters  need- 
ed an  explanation,  and  it  was  found  in  the 
sayings  of  the  philosophers,  and  apolo> 
gized  for  by  the  example  of  the  ancients. 
But  if  there  had  been  no  precedenu  io 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  revolt 
would  have  occurred  all  the  same.  Two 
such  reigns  as  those  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  grandson  would  have  exhausted  tbe 
patience  of  a  much  less  impressionable 
race  than  the  French.  Even  political 
provocations  are,  however,  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  madness  which  deluged 
France  with  blood  for  two  long  years,  and 
which  turned  the  nation,  which  for  so 
many  generations  had  prided  itself  upon 
its  culture  and  urbanity,  into  the  scene  of 
the  foulest  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  filthine&s 
the  world  had  ever  known.  At  first  sight 
such  things  are  inexplicable;  but  a  little 
reflection  reveals  the  fact  that  the  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution  were  social 
rather  than  political  —  a  fact  which  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  attention  in  England 
at  the  present  day. 

FRilNCIS   HiTCHMAK. 


From  MacBuIlufs  M^s^nae. 
A  FIRE  AT  SEA.* 

In  the  month  of  May  of  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  thirty  eight  I  happened 
to  be  crossing  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Lubeck  on  the  steamship  Nicholas  the 
First.  As  at  that  time  there  was  very 
little  railway  communication,  every  tooDst 
took  the  sea  route,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son many  people  brought  their  travelling- 
carriages  with  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to 

*  In  a  potthoinoas  Tolame  (OEuvres  Demtinni  it  \ 
Tourgueneff,  Hetiel  et  Cie,  Paris)  thi*  i»sa*d  10  ^>v» 
b«eii  a  real  incident  in  tbe  novelist'a  life  diciatri  &v 
hia  in  Fraach  three  montha  twlofc  1m  died. 
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continue  their  toar  through  Germany, 
France,  and  other  countries.  We  had 
with  us,  I  remember,  twenty-eight  private 
conveyances,  and  were  in  all  two  hundred 
and  eighty  passengers,  including  twenty 
children.  I  was  very  young  at  the  time, 
and  as  I  did  not  suner  at  all  from  sea- 
sickness I  enjoyed  my  new  experiences 
immensely.  Some  of  the  ladies  on  board 
were  extremely  pretty,  and  a  few  quite 
beautiful;  most  of  them,  alas!  are  long 
since  dead. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  my  mother  had 
ever  allowed  me  to  go  away  by  myself, 
and  before  1  left  she  made  me  promise  to 
be  on  my  best  behavior,  and,  above  all 
things,  never  to  touch  a  card.  As  it  hap- 
pened, it  was  this  last  promise  that  was 
tbe  first  to  be  broken. 

One  particular  evening  there  was  a 
great  gathering  of  the  passengers  in  the 
saloon,  where  some  well-known  Russian 
bankers  were  gambling.  They  used  to 
play  a  kind  of  lansquenet,  and  the  jingle 
of  the  gold  pieces,  which  were  much  more 
common  then  than  they  are  now,  was  quite 
deafening.  Suddenly  one  of  the  players, 
seeing  that  I  did  not  join  in,  and  not  un- 
derstanding  why,  asked  me  to  take  a  hand, 
and  when  in  my  boyish  simplicity  I  told 
him  my  reason,  he  went  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, and  called  out  to  his  friends  that  he 
had  made  a  real  find,  a  young  man  who 
had  never  played  cards  in  his  life,  and  who 
consequently  was  quite  certain  to  have 
the  most  extraordinary  luck,  fool*s  luck,  in 
fact!  •  I  don't  know  how  it  came  about, 
but  ten  minutes  later  I  was  sitting  at  the 
gambling-table  with  a  lot  of  cards  in  ray 
band,  as  bold  as  brass,  and  playing,  play- 
ing like  a  madman. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  in  my  case  the 
old  proverb  turned  out  true ;  money  kept 
coming  to  me  in  waves ;  and  beneath  my 
trembling,  perspiring  hands  the  gold  pileo 
itself  up  in  heaps.  The  banker  who  had 
.  induced  me  to  play  never  stopped  for  a 
moment  urging  me  on,  and  exciting  me  to 
bet.  I  actually  thought  I  had  made  my 
fortune.  Suddenly  the  saloon  door  is 
flung  wide  open,  a  lady  rushes  in,  cries 
out  in  a  faint,  agonized  voice,  "  Tbe  ship 
is  on  fire  I "  and  falls  on  a  sofa  in  a  dead 
faint.  The  effect  was  like  that  of  an 
earthquake.  Everybody  started  from  his 
seat;  the  gold  and  the  silver  and  the  bank- 
notes were  strewn  all  over  the  cabin,  and 
we  rushed  out.  1  cannot  understand  how 
it  was  that  we  had  not  noticed  the  smoke 
before.  It  had  already  reached  us.  In 
fact  the  staircase  was  full  of  it,  and  the 
whole  place  was  lit  with  a  dull-red  glare, 


the  glare  of  burning  coal.  In  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye  every  one  was  on  deck. 
Two  huge  pillars  of  smoke  were  slowly 
rising  up  on  each  side  of  the  funnel,  and 
sweeping  along  the  masts,  and  the  uproar 
and  tumult  which  began  at  that  moment 
never  ceased.  The  scene  of  disorder  was 
indescribable.  I  felt  that  all  the  human 
beings  on  board  were  suddenly  seized  with 
a  frantic  desire  for  self-preservation,  I 
myself  most  of  all.  I  remember  catching 
hold  of  a  sailor  by  tbe  arm  and  pledging 
him  my  word  that  my  mother  would  give 
him  ten  thousand  roubles  if  he  saved  my 
life.  The  sailor  naturally  looked  on  my 
offer  as  a  joke,  and  shook  me  off,  and  I 
did  not  suggest  it  again.  I  felt  that  what 
I  had  been  saying  to  him  was  perfect 
nonsense.  However  I  must  add  that 
everything  I  saw  around  me  was  quite  as 
nonsensical.  How  true  it  is  that  nothing 
comes  up  to  the  tragic  side  of  a  shipwreck 
but  its  comic  side  I  A  rich  landed  pro- 
prietor, for  instance,  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  terror,  and  flinging  himself  down  on 
his  face  began  franticallv  kissing  the 
deck.  After  ne  had  been  aoing  this  some 
time  it  so  happened  that  the  fury  of  the 
flames  abated  for  a  moment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  masses  of  water  which 
were  being  pumped  into  tbe  coal-bunks. 
He  leaped  to  his  feet  at  once,  drew  him- 
self  to  his  full  height,  and  cried  out  in  a 
stentorian  voice,  "O  ye  of  little  faith, 
think  ye  that  our  God,  the  God  of  the 
Russian  people,  will  suffer  us  to  perish  ?  " 
Just  then,  however,  the  flames  broke  out 
worse  than  before,  and  the  poor  man,  with 
all  his  faith  in  the  God  of  the  Russian 
people,  flung  himself  down  again  on  his 
hands  and  knees  and  returned  to  his  deck- 
kissing.  A  gaunt-looking  general  kept 
bawling  out,  **  A  special  messenger  must 
be.  despatched  immediately  to  the  em- 
peror. We  despatched  a  special  messen- 
ger to  him  when  the  military  colonies 
revolted,  and  the  lives  of  several  impor- 
tant people  were  saved  in  consequence.  I 
myself  was  there  in  person  1 "  A  gentle- 
man with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand  suddenly, 
in  a  mad  fit  of  passion,  rushed  at  a  very 
ugly  little  oil-painting  that  happened  to  be 
among  tbe  luggage,  fastened  to  an  easel, 
and  began  to  stave  it  in.  It  was  a  por- 
trait ;  and  with  the  ferule  of  his  umbrella 
he  made  Avt  boles  in  it,  where  the  eyes, 
tbe  nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  ears  were, 
exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  as  he  ac- 
complished this  act  of  vandalism,  "  What 
is  the  use  of  this  picture  now?"  The 
picture  did  not  belong  to  him  at  all!  A 
huge  fat    man,  looking   like  a    German 
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brewer,  wept  floods  of  tears,  and  kept 
calling  out,  **  Captain  1  captain !  captain  1 " 
in  most  heart-rending  accents.  Finally 
the  captain,  losing  all  patience,  caught 
him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  shouted 
at  him,  **WellI  Vm  the  captain.  What 
do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  The  fat  brewer 
gazed  at  him  blankly,  and  with  increased 
pathos  in  his  voice  recommenced  his  pit* 
eous  cry  of  **  Captain  1  captain  I  " 

However,  it  was  the  captain  who  really 
saved  our  lives.  First,  by  altering  our 
course,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  while 
it  was  still  possible  to  enter  the  engine- 
room;  for  if  the  steamer  had  kept  on 
straight  for  Lubeck,  instead  of  making  at 
once  for  land,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  burned  to  the  water's  edge  betfore 
reaching  port.  Secondly,  by  ordering  the 
sailors  to  draw  their  cutlasses,  and  to 
have  no  hesitation  in  catting  down  any 
one  who  tried  to  seize  either  of  the  life- 
boats. I  should  mention  that  we  had 
only  two  life-boats  left,  the  others  having 
been  capsized  through  the  carelessness  of 
some  of  the  passengers  who  had  stupidly 
tried  to  launch  them  without  knowing  how. 
It  was  curious  to  notice  the  involuntary 
feeling  of  respect  inspired  by  these  stern, 
impassive  sailors,  Danes,  by  the  way, 
most  of  them,  as  they  stood  there  with 
their  drawn  swords,  which  in  the  red 
glare  of  the  flames  seemed  bloodstained 
already. 

It  was  now  blowing  a  pretty  strong 
gale,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind  was  a 
good  deal  intensified  by  the  fire  which  by 
this  time  was  raging  and  roaring  over 
more  than  a  third  of  the  vessel.  At  the 
risk  of  wounding  the  vanity  of  my  own 
sex  I  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  that  dur* 
ing  this  crisis  the  women  showed  more 
presence  of  mind  than  roost  of  the  men 
did.  With  their  pale  faces  and  the  white 
drapery  of  the  bedclothes  which  they  had 
hurriedly  caught  up  when  summoned  from 
their  berths,  they  seemed  to  me,  sceptic 
though  I  was  even  at  that  early  age,  like 
angels  come  down  from  heaven  to  shame 
us  and  to  give  us  courage. 

However,  there  were  a  few  men  who 
showed  some   pluck.     I   remember  one 

particularly,  M.  D S,  our  ex-ambassa- 

.  dor  at  Copenhagen.  He  had  taken  off 
his  shoes  and  necktie,  tied  his  coat  round 
him  with  the  sleeves  across  his  chest,  and 
was  seated  on  a  thick  taut  rope  with  his 
feet  dangling  in  the  air,  quietly  smoking  a 
cigar  and  examining  us  all  with  a  look  of 
amused  pity.  As  for  myself,  I  had  taken 
refuge  on  the  lower  rungs  of  one  of  the 
futtock  shrouds,  and  sat  there  watcbiog 


with  a  sort  of  dull  wonder  the  red  foam  as 
It  boiled  and  churned  beneath  me,  wetting 
my  face  now  and  then  with  a  flying  flake 
of^froth ;  and,  as  I  looked  down  into  it,  I 
kept  saying  to  myself,  "So  there  is  where 
I  must  die,  at  eighteen  years  of  age  !**  for 
I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was 
better  to  be  drowned  than  to  be  roasted. 
The  flames  were  now  shooting  over  my 
head  in  a  great  arch,  and  I  could  clearly 
distinguish  the  roar  of  the  fire  from  the 
roar  of  the  waves. 

Not  far  from  me  was  sitting  a  little  old 
woman,  a  cook,  I  should  think,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  families  which  were  on  their 
way  to  Europe.  Her  head  was  buried  in 
her  hands,  and  she  seemed  to  be  murmnr- 
ing  a  prayer.  Suddenly  she  looked  up  at 
me,  and  whether  or  not  she  thought  she 
could  see  in  my  face  the  expression  of 
some  sinister  resolve  I  cannot  say,  tMit, 
whatever  her  reason  was,  she  clutched  me 
by  the  arm,  and  in  a  voice  in  which 
entreaty  and  sternness  were  strangely 
blended,  said  to  me,  **  No,  sir,  no  one  has 
absolute  right  over  his  own  life,  you  no 
more  than  any  one  else.  Whatever  form 
of  death  God  sends  to  you,  you  must  sub- 
mit to  it.  It  is  your  duty.  Else  you  will 
be  committing  suicide,  and  will  be  pon* 
ished  for  it  in  the  next  world.*' 

I  had  really  no  desire  at  all  to  commit 
suicide ;  but  from  a  sort  of  spirit  of  bra- 
vado,  for  which,  considering  the  awfal 
position  I  was  in,  I  cannot  at  all  account, 
I  made  two  or  three  feigned  attempts  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  with  which  she 
credited  me;  and  every  time  that  I  did 
so  the  poor  old  creature  rushed  at  rae  to 
try  to  prevent  my  accomplishing,  as  she 
thought,  a  great  crime.  At  last  I  felt 
ashamed,  and  stopped.  And  indeed  with 
death  before  me,  imminent  and  inevitable 
—  why  act  ?  Wh  v  spend  my  last  moments 
playing  a  comedy?  However  I  had  no 
time  either  to  analyze  my  own  fantastic 
feelings,  or  to  admire  the  poor  old  wom- 
an's want  of  egotism  (her  altruism,  as  we 
should  say  nowadays),  for  the  roar  of  the 
flames  over  our  heads  became  suddenly 
more  terrible,  and  sirooltaoeously  there 
rang  out  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  the  voice 
of  our  guardian  angel,  **You  fool,  what 
are  you  doing  there  ?  You  will  be  killed, 
follow  roe  1 " 

Immediately,  though  we  did  not  know 
who  was  calling  to  us  or  where  we  had  to 
go,  up  jumped  this  dear  old  woman  and 
myself,  as  if  we  had  been  shot  from  a  gsa, 
and  o£E  we  rushed  through  the  smoke 
after  a  sailor  lo  a  blue  jersey,  whom  «e 
saw  dimbiog  a  rope  ladder  in  front  of  us. 
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Without  10   the  slightest  degree  uoder- 
staoding  why,  I  climbed   up  the  ladder 
after  him,  and  I  verily  believe  that  at  that 
moment  if  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
water  or  done  anything  extraordinary,  no 
matter  what,  1   should   have  blindly  fol- 
lowed his  example.     After  he  had  clam- 
bered up  two  or  three  rounds  of  the  ladder, 
the  sailor  jumped  heavily  on  to  the  top  of 
a   travelling  carriage,   whose  wheels,  by 
the  way,  were  already  on  fire;  I  jumped 
aTterhim;  I  heard  the  old  woman  jump 
after  me;  then  from  the  top  of  the  first 
carriage  the  sailor  jumped  on  to  the  top 
of  a  second,  then  on  to  the  top  of  a  third, 
I  keeping  always  behind  him,  and  finally 
in   this  way  we  reached  the  bow  of  the 
ship.     Nearly  all  the  passengers  were  as- 
sembled there.    The  sailors,  under  the 
direction  of  the  captain,  were  launching 
one  of  the  life-boats,  fortunately  the  larg- 
est we  had.    Across  the  other  side  of  the 
vessel  I  could  see  the  long  line  of  the 
Lubeck  cliffs  lit  up  by  the  glare  of  our 
fire.    They  were  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
mile  off.     1  did  not  know  how  to  swim, 
and  though  it  was  probably  not  very  deep 
where  we  had  gone  aground  (for  we  had 
struck  without  any  of  us  noticing  it)  still 
the  waves  were  terribly  high.     However, 
the  moment  I  caught  sight  of  drv  land  I 
felt  quite  sure   I  was  safe,  ana  to  the 
amazement  of  every  one  who  was  stand- 
ing near  me  I  began  to  dance  and  to  cry 
**Hipl  hip!  hurrah!"     I  did  not  care  to 
join  the  crowd  which  was  bustling  around 
the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  big  lifeboat; 
there  were  too  many  women,  old  men,  and 
children  in  it.     Besides  ever  since  I  had 
caught  sight  of  land,  I  did  not  cilre  to 
hurry  myself,  I  felt  so  certain  1  was  saved. 
I  remember  noticing  with  surprise   that 
very  few  of  the  children  showed  any  signs 
of   terror,  and  that   many  of  them  were 
actually  asleep  in   their  mothers*  arms. 
None  of  them  were  lost. 

I  remarked  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd 
of  passengers  a  tall,  military-looking  man 
leaning  against  a  bench,  which  he  had  just 
wrenched  out  of  the  deck  and  set  athwart 
ships.  He  stood  there  quite  motionless, 
his  clothes  all  dripping  with  sea-water.  I 
was  told  that  in  an  involuntary  fit  of  terror 
be  had  brutally  elbowed  out  of  his  way  a 
woman  who  had  tried  to  get  in  front  of 
him,  so  as  to  jump  into  one  of  the  first 
life-boats  that  had  foundered;  and  that, 
on  being  collared  by  one  of  the  stewards 
and  thrown  roughly  down  upon  the  deck, 
the  old  soldier,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
general,  had  felt  so  ashamed  of  his  mo- 
mentary act  of  cowardice  that   he   had 
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sworn  an  oath  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
steamer  till  after  every  one  else,  including 
the  captain.  He  was  a  magnificently  built 
man,  with  a  curiously  pale  face.  His 
forehead  was  still  bleeding  from  the  blow 
he  had  received  ;  and  as  he  stood  there  he 
looked  about  him  with  an  air  of  deep 
humility,  as  if  be  were  asking  people  to 
forgive  him. 

In  the  mean  while  I  bad  made  my  way 
over  to  the  larboard  side,  where  I  saw  the 
smaller  of  our  two  life-boats  pirouetting 
on  the  waves  like  a  toy-boat.  There  were 
two  sailors  in  it  who  were  making  signs 
to  the  passengers  to  try  to  jump.  This, 
however,  was  not  such  an  easy  thing  to 
do.  as  the  Nicholas  the  First  stood  very 
high  out  of  the  water,  and  it  required  a 
good  deal  of  skill  to  jump  into  the  boat 
without  sinking  it.  At  last,  however,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  try,  and  be- 
gan by  standing  on  one  of  the  anchor- 
chains  which  were  hung  over  the  ship's 
side.  But  just  as  I  was  about  letting  my- 
self go,  something  very  heavy  and  very 
soft  fell  on  top  of  me.  It  was  a  woman, 
who  had  thrown  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  hung  there  like  a  log.  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  my  first  impulse  was  to 
catch  her  by  her  two  hands  and  to  throw 
her  right  over  my  head ;  but  fortunately  I 
resisted  the  temptation.  The  shock,  how- 
ever, very  nearly  sent  us  both  into  the 
sea  ;  and  in  we  must  assuredly  have  gone, 
if  by  a  piece  of  extraordinary  good  luck 
there  had  not  been  dangling  right  in  front 
of  my  nose  a  rope  belonging  to  some  part 
of  the  rigging.  I  made  a  frantic  clutch 
at  this  with  one  band,  and  with  this  heavy 
lady  still  clinging  to  me,  hung  there  for  a 
moment,  cutting  my  fingers  to  the  bone. 
I  then  looked  down  and  saw  that  the  life- 
boat was  right  under  us,  and  putting  my 
trust  in  Providence  let  myself  go.  Every 
timber  in  the  life-boat  creaked.  **  Hur- 
rah I "  cried  the  sailors. 

I  left  my  companion  in  a  dead  faint  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  turned  round 
to  look  at  the  steamer.  A  great  mass 
of  faces,  women's  faces  chiefly,  were 
anxiously  peering  at  us  over  the  side. 
**Jump!"  I  cried,  holding  out  my  arms, 
*'jump!''  At  this  particular  moment  the 
splendid  success  of  my  daring  leap  and 
the  consciousness  that  I  was  well  out  of 
reach  of  the  fire  gave  me  the  most  ex- 
traordinary physical  strength  as  well  as 
pluck ;  the  only  three  women  who  could 
make  up  their  minds  to  jump,  I  caught  as 
easily  as  one  catches  apples  in  an  orchard. 
I  should  note  that  every  one  of  these 
ladies  gave  a  piercing  shriek  when  she 
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left  the  steamer,  and  fainted  in  mid-air. 
One  of  the  hapless  dames  was  very  nearly 
killed  through  a  gentleman  throwing  an 
enormously  heavy  trunk  into  our  boat^  I 
suppose  he  had  gone  out  of  his  mmd. 
The  trunk,  by  the  way,  was  broken  in  the 
fall,  and  seeing  inside  it  an  extremely 
handsome  dressing-case,  I  at  once  sol- 
emnly presented  it  to  the  two  sailors,  with- 
out ever  stopping  to  consider  whether  I 
had  any  claim  to  give  away  other  people's 
belongings.  The  sailors,  with  similar 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  property,  grate- 
fully accepted  my  gift.  We  then  started 
at  once  for  shore,  rowing  as  hard  as  we 
could,  and  followed  by  cries  from  the 
steamer  of  **  Come  back  as  soon  as  you 
can  1  Send  us  back  the  boat  I "  And  in- 
deed as  soon  as  there  were  only  two  or 
three  feet  of  water  we  felt  it  our  duty  to 
get  out.  A  cold,  drizzling  rain  bad  been 
Falling  for  about  an  hour,  and  though  it 
bad  had  no  effect  at  all  on  the  fire  it  bad 
succeeded  in  wetting  us  to  the  skin. 

At  last  we  reached  the  shore,  for  which 
we  had  so  longed,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
little  better  than  a  swamp  of  wet,  sticky 
mud,  and  we  sank  in  it  up  to  our  knees. 
Our  boat  went  back  at  once,  and  in  com* 
pany  with  the  larger  life-boat,  began  to 
transport  the  passengers  from  the  steamer 
to  land.  Vtry  few  people  had  been  lost, 
eight,  I  think,  in  all.  One  had  fallen  into 
a  coal  -  bunk,  and  another  had  been 
drowned  in  an  attempt  to  carry  all  his 
money  away  with  him.  The  latter,  whose 
name  I  just  knew,  had  spent  most  of  the 
day  playing  chess  with  me,  and  had  been 
so  excited  over  our  games  that  Prince 
W  i  who  was  looking  on,  said  to  him 
finally,  "  You  play  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  I'*  As  for  the  luggage,  it 
was  nearly  all  burned,  and  so  were  the 
travelling  carriages. 

Amongst  the  ladies  who  had  escaped 
was  a  very  pretty  married  woman,  Ma- 
dame T— ;  she  was  excessively  charm- 
ing, though  her  time  was  a  good  deal 
taken  up  with  her  four  little  daughters 
and  their  nurses.  At  the  present  moment 
she  was  sitting  in  the  most  desolate  man- 
ner on  the  beach,  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, and  with  hardly  anything  over  her 
shoulders*  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  as  a  gen- 
tleman to  offer  her  every  assistance  in  my 
power,  and  as  a  result  found  myself  with- 
out my  coat,  my  boots,  and  my  necktie. 
To  make  matters  worse,  a  peasant,  whom 
I  had  been  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  look 
for,  and  whom  I  had  sent  down  to  meet 
the  shipwrecked  travellers  with  a  wagon 
and  a  pair  of  horses,  did  not  think  it 


worth  his  while  to  wait  for  roe,  bat  set  off 
for  Lubeck  with  all  my  ladies ;  so  there 
was  I  left  alone,  half  naked  and  wet  to 
the  marrow  of  my  bones,  to  gaze  at  the 
sea  where  our  ship  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  burning  itself  out.  I  use  the  word 
**  succeeded  "  advisedly,  as  I  never  could 
have  believed  that  such  a  huge  affair  as  a 
big  steamer  could  be  so  soon  destroyed. 
By  this  time  it  was  merely  a  vast  blot  of 
fire  on  the  sea;  a  motionless  mass  of 
flames  streaked  with  the  black  outlines  of 
the  chimneys  and  the  roasts.  Round  and 
round  it  wheeled  the  gulls  with  a  sort  of 
monotonous  indifference  in  their  flighL 
Then  it  ceased  to  be  flame  and  became 
ashes;  a  great  heap  of  ashes  spangled 
with  tiny  bright  sparks  which  were  scat- 
tered over  the  waves  in  long  curving  lines. 
*Ms  this  all?"  I  thought,  *'and  life  itself 
—  what  is  it  but  a  handful  of  ashes  strewn 
on  the  wind?" 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  medita- 
tive philosopher  whose  teeth  were  now 
beginning  to  chatter,  a  second  wagoner 
arrived  to  pick  me  up.  The  honest  fel- 
low extorted  4  wo  ducats  from  me,  but  as 
a  set-off  lent  me  bis  thick  coat  to  wrap 
myself  up  in,  and  sang  me  two  or  three 
country  songs,  that  I  thought  rather 
pretty.  In  this  way  I  got  to  Lubeck  by 
sunrise,  and  coming  across  my  fellow  suf- 
ferers left  with  them  for  Hamburg. 

Here  we  found  waiting  for  as  twenty 
thousand  roubles,  which  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  who  happened  at  the  moment 
to  be  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  bad  sent  by 
one  of  his  equerries.  There  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  male  passengers,  at  which  it 
was  decided  that  this  money  shoald  be 
handed  over  to  the  women.  Our  gener- 
osity did  not  really  put  us  to  much  incon* 
venience,  as  at  that  time  every  Russian 
who  came  to  Germany  was  allowed  un- 
limited credit.  Alas  I  those  golden  dajrs 
are  over  1 

The  sailor,  to  whom  I  had  promised  the 
enormous  sum  of  money  in  my  mother's 
name  if  he  saved  my  life,  came  and  asked 
me  to  carry  out  my  agreement.  As  I 
was  not  quite  sure  of  his  identity,  and  as 
in  any  case  he  had  done  nothing  at  all  for 
me,  I  gave  him  one  thaler.  He  took  it, 
and  thanked  me  warmly. 

As  for  the  poor  old  cook  who  bad 
shown  such  an  interest  in  the  salvation  of 
my  soul,  I  never  saw  her  again  ;  bat« 
whether  she  was  burned  or  whether  she 
was  drowned,  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  has 
a  special  place  set  apart  for  her  in  Para- 
dise. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Ceatory. 
WHENCE  CAME  THE  COMETS? 

Although  the  astrooomer  has  achieved 
many  successes  in  studying  comets,  yet 
these  objects  still  remain  outside  the  sur- 
veyed fields  of  astronomy  —  now,  as  in 
the  old  days  when  men  spoke  of  sun  and 
moon,  planet  and  stars,  as  including  all 
the  members  of  the  heavenly  host.  The 
two  comets  now  shining  in  our  skies  illus- 
trate the  present  position  of  cometic 
astronomy.  They  have  appeared  without 
warning,  we  know  not  whence;  they  have 
DOt  until  now  been  known  to  astronomers 
as  travelling  on  recognized  orbits  and  in 
definite  periods;  and  even  hereafter, 
though  the  astronomer  may  determine 
their  orbital  motions  and  calculate  the 
time  when  either  should  return,  he  cannot 
be  sure  that  they  will  not  be  dissipated 
into  unrecognizable  portions  before  that 
time  arrives. 

I  do  not  propose  to  remark  here  upon 
the  probable  nature  of  comets,  or  upon  the 
possible  interpretation  of  the  various  phe- 
nomena they  present.  The  only  circum- 
stance in  regard  to  them  which  I  shall 
take  into  account  in  what  follows  is  that 
close  relationship  between  comets  and 
meteor  streams  which  was  established  in 
1866  by  the  combined  labors  of  Scbiapa- 
relli,  Adams,  and  Tempel.  I  shall  treat 
this  kinship  between  comets  and  meteors 
as  rendering  certain  or  highly  probable 
the  following  pr6positions :  — 

(i)  Every  meteoric  stream  follows  in 
the  train  of  some  comet  large  or  small, 
which  either  exists  now  or  has  been  dissi- 
pated, as  Biela's  comet  was,  leaving  only 
its  meteoric  trail  to  show  where  it  once 
travelled. 

(2)  Every  comet  is  followed  or  preceded 
by  a  train  of  meteors  (this  train  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  comet's  tail),  extending 
over  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  Com- 
eths orbit,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  comet  has  existed. 

(3)  All  meteoric  bodies,  from  those 
which  exist  as  the  finest  dust  to  the  larg- 
est meteorites,  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
weight,  may  be  regarded  as  bodies  of  the 
same  kind,  differing  from  each  other  in- 
deed in  constitution  as  they  obviously 
do  in  mass,  just  as  planets  and  asteroids 
do,  but  all  to  be  interpreted  —  if  they  can 
be  interpreted  at  all  —  in  the  same  gen- 
eral way. 

We  may  in  some  degree  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  assumptions  here  made  in 
the  three  following  assumptions  which  an 
insect  which  had  observed  the  phenomena 
of  rain,  cloud,  mist,  snow,  etc.,  might  be 


supposed  to  make:  (i)  Every  shower  of 
rain  implies  the  existence  of  a  cloud  ;  (3) 
every  cloud  implies  the  descent,  at  some 
time  or  other,  of  rain,  greater  or  less  in 
quantity  and  heaviness;  and  (3)  all  drops 
of  water,  from  the  tiniest  water  vesicles  in 
a  cloud  to  the  heaviest  raindrops,  are  of 
the  same  kind,  differing  only  in  shape  or 
in  size ;  snowflakes  also,  as  formed  of 
water  particles  in  a  changed  form,  must 
be  put  in  the  same  class. 

And  as  the  insect  by  studying  the  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  clouds  and  rain 
might  be  led  to  form  an  opinion  whence 
clouds  come,  which  would  tell  it  also 
(as  we  know)  whence  rain  comes,*  so  per- 
haps may  we  by  studying  the  relations 
which  exist  between  meteor  streams  and 
comets  be  led  to  form  an  opinion  whence 
comets  (which  are  meteor  collections)  have 
originally  come. 

The  very  first  suggestion  ever  made 
respecting  the  origin  of  comets  came, 
indeed,  from  such  considerations  as  I 
have  mentioned  above.  Schiaparelll,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  happy  guess,  and  the 
beginning  of  its  confirmation  as  a  useful 
truth,  that  meteors  are  bodies  following 
in  the  tracks  of  comets,  threw  out  the 
idea' that  comets,  regarded  as  flights  of 
meteors,  may  be  travelling  in  multitudes 
through  the  interstellar  depths,  and  be 
from  time  to  time  drawn  out  thence  by 
the  attraction  of  our  sun.  He  pictured 
our  sun,  in  his  swift  rush  onward  with 
his  train  of  planetary  attendants,  as  com- 
ing into  ever-fresh  regions  of  comet-strewn 
space.  A  comet  or  meteor  flight  drawn 
towards  him  by  the  sun  would  approach 
the  solar  system  on  a  path  which  may 
be  described  as  casual.  It  might  cross 
the  general  plane  near  which  all  the  plan- 
ets travel  at  any  point,  the  chance  that 
that  point  would  lie  near  a  planetary  orbit 
being  very  small  indeed.  Supposing  the 
point  where  the  meteor  flight  crossed  that 
important  plane  —  the  life  plane  of  the 
solar  system  —  to  be  on  or  near  a  planet- 
ary orbit,  the  chance  would  still  be  very 
small  that  the  meteor  flight  would  cross 
there  at  a  time  when  the  planet  to  which 
that  orbit  belonged  was  near  that  particu- 
lar point.     The  chances  would,  in  fact,  be 

*  To  us,  who  know  how  clouds  and  rain  are  really 
produced,  this  imagined  inquiry  of  the  insect  may  seem 
trivial.  But  man  had  advanced  far  in  scientific  re- 
search before  he  had  learned  anything  about  the  source 
and  nature  of  rain,  hail,  snow,  cloud,  mist,  and  fog. 
The  whole  subject  was  as  completely  mysterious,  for 
example,  to  all  the  writers  whose  works  were  included 
by  the  Jews  among  their  sacred  books  (in  probably  all 
their  ancient  documents),  as  were  the  phenomena  of 
comets,  which  with  them  were  veritable  angels  or  mes- 
sengers from  Yahveh. 
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millions  of  millions,  or  rather  of  billions, 
to  one  that  the  meteor  flight  w-ould  visit 
our  solar  system  without  coming  near  any 
planetary  body,  in  which  case  it  would 
pass  out  from  our  solar  system  again, 
never  to  return  to  it.*  But  if  a  meteor 
flight  did  chance  to  come  very  close  in- 
deed to  a  planet  of  adequate  mass,  the 
flight  might,  said  Schiaparelli,  be  cap- 
tured. The  planet  might  abstract  so 
much  of  the  comet's  velocity  as  to  leave 
only  a  balance  corresponding  to  motion  in 
a  closed  or  elliptic  path ;  and  on  such  a 
path  would  the  meteor  flight  or  comet 
necessarily  travel  thereafter  —  unless,  per- 
haps, after  many  revolutions  of  each,  the 
planet  at  some  subsequent  encounter  un- 
did the  work  which  it  had  accomplished 
when  first  it  approached  the  comet. 

So  far  Schiaparelli  reasoned  soundly  on 
the  basis  of  his  assumption.  I  say  as- 
sumption of  set  purpose;  for  it  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake  to  regard  the  idea  thus 
thrown  out  by  Schiaparelli  as  if  it  were  a 
theory.  His  idea  that  meteors  follow  in 
the  track  of  comets  developed  into  a  the- 
ory when  it  had  been  tested  and  confirmed 
by  observation.  But  the  case  is  different 
with  the  idea,  that  meteor  flights  are  trav- 
elling amid  the  star  depths  like  fish  in  the 
depths  of  ocean. 

But  Schiaparelli  did  not  even  reason 
quite  correctly.  A  single  meteoric  mass, 
or  even  a  small  meteor  flight,  might  be 
introduced  into  our  solar  system  in  the 
way  suggested  by  Schiaparelli ;  for  un- 
doubtedly the  giant  planets  possess  the 
power  he  attributed  to  them,  and  if  a 
body  from  without  came  near  enough  to 
any  one  of  them,  could  so  reduce  its  veloc- 
ity as  to  change  its  path  from  the  hyper- 
bolic (or  unclosed;  form  to  an  elliptic  or 
closed  orbit.  And  thenceforth  such  a 
body  would  travel  around  the  sun  sys- 
tematically, on  an  eccentric  path  passing 
very  near  the  orbit  of  the  planet  by  whose 
influence  it  had  been  originally  introduced 
into  the  system. 

But  a  giant  planet  could  do  no  more. 
It  could  not  generate  a  meteor  stream  in 
the  way  suggested  by  Schiaparelli.  So 
soon  as  we  test  the  matter  by  mathemati- 
cal analysis,  we  find  that  very  close  ap- 
proach would  have  to  be  made  to  a  planet 
that  a  single  body  might  be  forced  into  a 
closed  path,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  flight 
of  bodies  large  enough  to  produce  any  of 

*  Never^  because,  by  the  nature  of  its  supposed  in- 
drawing,  it  possessed  relative  motion  of  its  own  before 
it  bej^an  to  be  drawn  in ;  and  the  sun  could  not  take 
from  It  that  relative  motion.  He  would  impart  motion, 
and  take  such  imparted  motion  away  again,  leaving  un- 
touched the  original  motion. 


the  known  meteor  streams  would  have  its 
components  very  widely  scattered  by  the 
planet's  perturbing  action,  simply  because 
the  different  components  of  the  flight 
would  be  exposed  to  very  different  de- 
grees of  disturbing  action. 

This  I  have  shown  mathematically,  and 
my  demonstration  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned —  though  Professor  Young,  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  admitting  the  valid- 
ity of  my  reason,  suggests  the  possibility 
that  some  way  may  hereafter  be  found 
for  eluding  the  difiiculty.  But  then  Pro> 
fessor  Young  holds  the  strange  idea  that 
Schiaparelli's  speculation  as  to  the  origin 
of  comets  and  meteor  streams  is  an  ac- 
cepted theory;  and  laboring  under  this 
delusion,  imagines  that  there  mtut  be 
some  way  of  meeting  objections  to  it. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Scbiapa- 
relli's  fancy,  even  if  accepted,  would  prove 
nothing  about  the  origin  of  comets  aod 
meteors.  To  say  that  they  came  from  oat 
the  interstellar  depths  on  hyperbolic  paths, 
is  to  assert  what  can  be  disproved  by 
mathematical  demonstration.  But  if  it 
could  be  proved,  what  would  it  annouot 
to?  Merely  to  this  —  that  comets  which 
now  travel  on  closed  paths  once  travelled 
on  endless  paths.  We  are  no  whit  nearer 
the  explanation  of  their  origin.  If  the 
interstellar  depths  are  crowded  with  me- 
teor  flights,  we  have  to  ask  whence  the 
meteor  flights  came.  To  say  that  fish 
which  have  been  drawn  from  the  sea  were 
originally  swimming  about  io  the  sea,  is 
surely  not  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
about  fish. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  comctf 
and  meteor  streams  are  simply  the  mate- 
rial left  unused  after  the  various  solar 
systems  in  our  galaxy  had  been  formed, 
by  processes  of  meteoric  aggregation. 

Unfortunately  for  this  explanation,  the 
comets  and  meteor  systems  we  have  to 
explain  are  precisely  those  which,  had 
they  existed  from  the  earlier  ages,  when 
our  solar  system  aod  its  fellows  were 
forming,  would  have  been  the  first  to  be 
gathered  up.  For  they  are  those  which 
pass  near  the  orbits  of  various  planets, 
some  near  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  some  near 
that  of  Saturn,  or  of  ifranus,  or  of  Nep- 
tune, and  about  four  hundred  which  pass 
near  the  orbit  of  our  earth.  These  coo- 
ets,  with  their  associated  meteor  systems, 
would  have  had  less  chance  of  escape  thjo 
any  others,  during  the  millions  of  years 
belonging  to  the  formative  processes  o\ 
our  solar  system.  Yet  those  are  precisely 
the  comets  and  meteor  systems  which  ve 
chiefly  need  to  interpret. 
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Suppose  that,  instead  of  makiDj;  mere 
guesses,  we  consider  actual  facts,  and 
open  our  eyes  to  the  views  suggested  by 
them. 

I  take  first  the  millions  of  meteors  en- 
countered by  the  earth  each  year,  and  the 
hundreds  of  earth-crossing  meteor  sys- 
tems already  recognized.  Taking  for  our 
guide  proposition  (!)•  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  remote  ages  there  were 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  comets 
whose  tracks  crossed  the  track  of  the 
earth,  or  at  any  rate  approached  very  near 
to  it.  That  some  of  these  comets  thus 
crossed  the  earth's  track  casually,  that  is 
through  mere  chance  coincidence,  we  may 
well  believe.  Nay,  this  is  known,  as  will 
presently  be  seen.  But  if  all  did,  then 
must  there  have  been  millions  of  millions 
of  comets  in  remote  times,  to  account  for 
so  many  chancing  to  cross  the  earth's 
track ;  with  this  startling  circumstance  to 
be  considered  in  addition,  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  those  whose  paths  did 
not  cross  the  earth's  track  have  entirely 
disappeared,  while  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  those  which  do  cross  that  track 
(and  which,  therefore,  have  been  exposed 
for  millions  of  years  to  an  extra  risk  of 
destruction)  remain. 

This  idea  we  may  safely  reject.  But  if 
we  do,  then  we  have  to  account  for  a 
special  earth-crossing  family  of  comets 
and  meteor  streams,  without  going  outside 
to  look  for  the  origin  of  such  bodies ;  for 
the  moment  we  go  outside  we  encounter 
the  difficulty  which  has  just  driven  us 
from  any  merely  casual  interpretation. 

In  other  words,  we  must  look  to  the 
earth  herself  to  explain  the  great  majority 
of  these  earth-crossing  systems. 

In  this  way  Meunier  and  Tschermak 
were  driven  to  look  to  the  earth  herself 
for  the  origin  of  meteorites.  Proposition 
(3)  above  enables  us  to  extend  their  rea- 
soning, specially  directed  to  particular 
classes  of  aerolites,  to  all  classes  of  such 
bodies,  to  all  meteors,  down  even  to  the 
tiniest  falling  star,  only  visible  perhaps  in 
the  field  of  a  powerful  telescope.  Not  all 
these  bodies,  but  a  goodly  proportion, 
must  have  been  generated  in  some  spe- 
cially terrene  manner. 

We  have  actually  no  possible  way  of 
explaining  the  terrestrial  origin  of  any 
meteors  but  in  volcanic  outbursts.  iM ore- 
over,  we  are  obliged  to  set  the  time  when 
such  outbursts  took  place  very  far  back 
in  the  past,  seeing  that  at  present  the 
volcanic  forces  of  the  earth,  even  as 
manifested  at  Krakatoa  recently,  possess 
nothing  like  the  power  necessary  for  the 


ejection  of  matter  beyond  the  range  of  the 
earth's  back-drawing  power.  Looking, 
however,  at  the  immense  extrusive  power 
of  the  volcanoes  of  the  tertiary  era,  when 
basaltic  lava  covering  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  to  a  depth  of  from 
one  thousand  to  fourteen  thousand  feet 
were  poured  forth,  we  can  conceive  the 
still  mightier  energies  of  volcanoes  in  the 
secondary  era,  their  still  more  tremendous 
power  in  the  primary  era,  and  so,  passing 
backwards  to  millions  of  years  beyond  the 
first  beginnings  of  life  on  the  earth,  we 
can  even  picture  to  ourselves  volcanoes 
ejecting  matter  with  velocities  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  per  second.  With  such  ve- 
locities flights  of  ejected  particles  would 
pass  beyond  the  earth's  attraction,  and  if 
she  were  the  only  body  in  the  universe, 
such  ejected  matter  would  travel  away 
from  her  never  to  return. 

But  although  such  expelled  bodies 
would  never  return  to  the  earth,  they 
would  not  escape  from  the  solar  system. 
To  drive  them  forever  away  from  her,  the 
earth  would  have  to  impart  a  much  larger 
velocity  —  an  average  of  about  twenty-six 
miles  per  second.  The  greater  number 
of  the  expelled  bodies  would  travel  thence- 
forth on  an  orbit  round  the  sun,  crossing 
the  earth's  tr^ck  at  or  near  the  place 
where  they  were  first  sent  forth  from  their 
parent  planet. 

One  may  almost  say  that  this  origin  of 
many  meteorites  and  meteor  systems  is 
forced  upon  us  by  the  evidence.  Still  it 
would  be  negatived  if  we  found  that  vol- 
canoes do  not  eject  matter  at  all  re- 
sembling meteorites  in  structure.  The 
reverse,  however,  is  the  case.  Ranging 
the  products  of  volcanic  ejection  in  order 
according  to  the  amount  of  iron  they  con- 
tain, and  ranging  meteorites  in  like  man- 
ner, we  find  the  two  series  coinciding  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  longer  —  the 
volcanic  series.  We  might  not  indeed 
have  known  how  closely  the  most  fesru- 
ginous  volcanic  products  resemble  the 
iron  meteorites  in  structure  but  for  the 
accident  that  Nordenskjold  discovered  a 
mass  which  he  mistook  for  an  iron  me- 
teorite, but  which  is  found  now  to  be 
really  a  volcanic  ejection,  akin  in  structure 
to  the  field  of  basaltic  lava  (at  Ovifak  on 
the  shores  of  Greenland),  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  had  fallen  while  the  lava  was  still 
plastic  to  retain  this  missile  as  it  fell  after 
its  flight  through  many  miles  of  air. 

We  may,  therefore,  regard  the  terres- 
trial origin  of  many  meteorites  as  highly 
probable,  if  not  in  effect  demonstrated. 

Here  Tschermak  and  Meunier  pause, 
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WHENCE  CAME  THE  COMETS? 


as  also  does  Ball,  who  thus  far  had  fol- 
lowed them.  The  last  named  does  not 
even  ask,  in  that  singularly  interrogative 
and  irresponsive  work  "  The  Story  of  the 
Heavens,"  whether  we  may  not  go  further. 

For  my  own  part  I  find  in  this  result 
the  first  step  in  a  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  path  of  inquiry. 

Regarding  a  large  proportion  of  the 
material  visitants  of  the  earth  as  originally 
earth-born,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the 
remote  time  when  our  earth  was  a  baby 
world,  sunlike  in  condition,  her  path  was 
traversed  by  hundreds  of  comets,  her 
own  progeny.  These  comets  were  fol- 
lowed severally  by  their  trains  of  meteoric 
attendants.  They  were  exposed  to  the 
action  of  those  solar  forces  by  which, 
within  the  last  half-century,  a  once  prom* 
ising  member  of  another  comet  family 
became  dissipated  until  it  finally  lost  alto- 
gether its  cometic  character.  Millions  of 
years  ago,  probably,  every  one  of  them 
had  been  thus  broken  up  until  nothing 
remained  but  the  streams  of  meteoric 
bodies,  travelling  round  the  orbit  which 
had  once  been  that  of  the  earth-ejected 
comet. 

But  this  being  the  case  with  the  earth, 
was  the  case  also  no  doubt  with  every 
planet.  Even  our  little  moon,  whose 
scarred  face  still  shows  signs  of  the  vol- 
canic energies  she  once  possessed,  played 
her  part  in  giving  birth  to  such  comets  as 
she  was  equal  to.  H  she  possessed  less 
volcanic  power  than  the  earth  (at  the  same 
stage  of  the  life  of  each),  she  required 
less  power  to  eject  matter  forever  from 
her  interior.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
giant  planets  required  greater  power;  but 
then  they  also  possessed  it.  If  Jupiter, 
for  example,  required  power  enough  to 
eject  bodies  with  a  velocity  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles  per  second,  yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  is  three  hundred  and 
ten  times  as  massive,  and  therefore  three 
hundred  and  ten  times  as  strong  as  our 
earth.  (For  matter,  ''inert  matter"  as 
many  choose  to  call  it,  measures  in  reality 
the  strength  of  the  orbs  in  space,  and  not 
only  possesses  power,  but  a  power  acting 
so  swiftly  across  vast  distances  that  the 
velocity  of  light  is  rest  by  comparison. 
Moreover,  this  power  possessed  by  **  in- 
ert "  matter  is  the  source  of  every  form  of 
energy  of  which  we  know,  even  of  life 
Itself.)    So  with  the  other  giant  planets. 

Jupiter,  then,  and  each  one  of  his  giant 
brethren,  roust  during  its  sunlike  stage 
have  possessed  the  comet-ejecting  power. 
Each  giant  planet  must  have  had  its  comet 
family,  at  that  remote  time  in  the  history 


of  the  solar  system.  And  the  comets  thus 
formed  by  the  giant  planets,  while  oo 
doubt  very  numerous,  must,  many  of  then, 
have  been  far  more  important  than  those 
to  which  our  earth  gave  birth.  Those 
comets  would  have  lasted  much  longer, 
before  dissipation  due  to  solar  disturb* 
ances  set  in.  Then,  also,  the  tuolike 
state  of  the  giant  planets  must  have  lasted 
long  after  the  earth  and  all  the  terrestrial 
planets  had  passed  that  stage.  For  being 
so  much  larger,  the  giant  planets  mast 
have  longer  lives  —  the  stages  of  planetary 
life  being  in  effect  stages  of  cooling.  la 
fact,  there  are  clear  signs  that  neither 
Jupiter  nor  Saturn  has  cooled  down  to  the 
earth's  condition ;  each  is  still  too  bot  for 
the  waters  of  its  future  seas  to  rest  on  its 
fiery  surface.  On  this  account  also,  then, 
we  might  expect  to  find  that  some  comets, 
sprung  from  giant  planets  and  forming 
their  families,  might  have  remained  even 
to  the  present  time. 

Turning  to  the  solar  system,  we  find 
that  this  actually  is  the  case.  Nay,  I  my- 
self, long  before  I  had  the  least  thought 
of  attributing  comets  to  planetary  eruptive 
energies,  had  described  the  comets  which 
hang  about  the  orbits  of  the  giant  plao- 
ets  as  **the  comet  families  of  the  giant 
planets."  Some  of  the  members  of  these 
families  are  among  those  from  which  the 
association  between  meteors  and  comets 
canM  first  to  be  known.  For  instance, 
the  meteors  of  November  13-14  {tke  Li^* 
nides)  are  associated  with  a  comet  depend- 
ing on  the  orbit  of  Uranus;  and  the  me- 
teors of  November  27-28  are  associated 
with  a  comet  depending  on  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter  —  Biela*s  famous  comet. 

Of  course  the  members  of  these  comet 
families  are  exceedingly  old.  How  old 
they  are  we  cannot  tell ;  but  that  they  are 
very  old  indeedi  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which,  while  they  are  unmistakably  asso- 
ciated with  the  paths  of  the  several  giant 
planets,  their  orbits  yet  diverge  far  enough 
from  those  of  their  respective  planet  par- 
ents to  indicate  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  of  perturbing  action,  unless  indeed 
in  some  cases  we  may  suppose  that  not 
the  slow  perturbing  action  of  bodies  at  a 
distance,  but  the  very  active  influence  of 
some  orb  coming  very  close  to  a  comet 
may  have  shifted  the  comet's  path.  So 
many  of  their  orbits  pass  through  the 
widely  spread  zone  of  asteroids,  that  «ie 
may  very  well  imagine  occasional  very 
close  approach  to  one  or  other  of  these 
bodies,  and  consequently  a  considerable 
change  of  orbit.  It  was  thus  that  Sir 
John  Herscbel  for  a  time  tried  to  exolaio 
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the  disappearance  of  Biela's  comet ;  *'  may 
it  not,"  be  said,  *'  have  got  entaogied  io 
the  zooe  of  asteroids,  and  have  had  its 
course  altered  by  the  iDflueoce  of  one  of 
these  bodies  ?  " 

Encouraged  by  the  confirmation  of  the 
expulsion  theory  of  comets,  which  we  have 
found  at  this  our  first  step,  may  we  not 
boldly  proceed  yet  one  step  further  ? 

The  stars,  like  the  giant  planets,  should 
have  their  part  to  play  —  a  grander  part  of 
course  —  in  the  world  of  comet  expulsion. 
They  dififer  only  from  the  giant  planets, 
nay  from  the  earth  herself,  in  being  in  a 
different  part  of  their  orb  life.  It  is  prob- 
able, indeed,  that  among  the  stars  there 
are  orbs  differing  much  less  from  Jupiter 
or  Saturn  than  either  of  these  still  hot  and 
fiery  planets  differs  from  the  earth.  Of 
course  an  orb  like  our  sun,  the  one  star 
we  are  able  to  examine,  wiil  require  much 
greater  energy  to  expel  from  his  interior 
a  flight  of  bodies,  to  become  presently  a 
flight  of  meteors  or  a  comet,  than  would 
a  planet  even  of  the  giant  type.  Our  sun, 
for  example,  would  have  to  impart  a  veloc- 
ity of  three  hundred  and  eightv-two  miles 
per  second  to  a  body  ejected  from  his  in- 
terior, that  that  body  should  pass  away 
from  his  control  forever.  But  the  sun 
possesses  the  required  power.  His  mass, 
and  therefore  his  might,  exceeds  that  of 
the  earth  more  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  times,  that  even  of  Jupi- 
ter one  thousand  and  forty-eight  times. 

We  have  no  means  of  recognizing  by  its 
orbital  motion  a  star-expelled  comet  or 
meteor  flight.  But  we  need  not  seek  for 
bodies  to  tell  us  of  expulsion  ages  on  ages 
ago.  The  stars  are  now  in  their  sunlike 
state.  They  must  therefore  be  doing 
such  work  now,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
theory  to  which  we  have  been  led.  Now 
there  is  one  of  the  stars  which  is  near 
enough  to  be  asked  whether  it  really  pos- 
sesses and  uses  such  expulsive  power  — 
our  own  sun.  His  answer  is  unmistak- 
able. In  1872  and  at  sundry  times  since, 
he  has  been  caught  in  the  act  of  ejecting 
bodies,  probably  liquid  or  solid,  through 
the  hydrogen  atmosphere  around  his 
globe,  with  velocities  so  great  that  the 
matter  thus  expelled  from  his  interior  can 
never  return  to  him  —  the  velocities  rang- 
ing to  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  per 
second  at  the  least.  What  he  is  doing 
now  he  has  doubtless  done  for  millions, 
nay  for  tens  of  millions,  of  years  in  the 
past.  What  he  has  thus  done,  his  fellow- 
suns  the  stars,  thousands  (if  not  millions) 
of  millions  in  number,  have  doubtless 
done  also.     Uncounted  billions  then  of 


ejected  meteor  flights  or  comets  must  be 
travelling  though  interstellar  spaces,  visit- 
ing system  after  system,  flitting  from  sun 
to  sun,  in  periods  to  be  measured  by  mil- 
lions of  years. 

The  answer  then  to  the  question. 
Whence  came  the  comets  ?  would  appear 
to  be :  — 

(i)  Comets  which  visit  our  system  from 
without  were  expelled  millions  of  years 
ago  from  the  interior  of  suns. 

(2)  Comets  which  belong  to  our  system 
were  mostly  expelled  from  the  interior  of 
a  giant  planet  in  the  sunlike  state,  but  a 
small  proportion  may  have  been  captured 
from  without. 

(3)  The  comets  of  whose  past  existence 
meteor  streams  tell  us  were  for  the  most 
part  expelled  from  our  earth  herself  when 
she  was  in  the  sunlike  state,  but  some  of 
the  more  important  were  expelled  from  the 
giant  planets,  and  a  few  may  have  been 
expelled  from  suns. 

Richard  A.  Proctor.   . 


From  The  Enslish  Illustrated  Magazine. 
THE  UNEQUAL  YOKE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
on  a  warm  September  day.  The  sun  had 
not  been  quite  energetic  enough  to  break 
his  path  through  a  ceiling  of  fleecy  clouds, 
but  he  seemed  to  have  been  trampling 
about  upon  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
split  them  into  great  fragments,  through 
which  there  streamed  a  suffused  and 
pearly  radiance.  In  another  hqur  he 
would  shine  forth;  but  for  the  moment 
the  sky  was  simply  bright,  without  being 
bright  enough  for  figures  below  it  to  cast 
definite  shadows.  I  am  particular  in  stat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  light,  because  the 
morning  was  one  singularly  unfitted  to  the 
use  of  the  umbrella,  which  could  not  be 
unfurled  against  sun  or  rain  without  mani- 
fest affectation.  And  yet  along  the  broad 
and  quiet  streets  of  a  northern  suburb  of 
London  there  might  be  seen  an  umbrella 
being  carried  along,  not  merely  unfurled, 
but  drawn  close  to  the  person  who  bore 
it,  as  though  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the 
beating  of  the  rain  had  been  something 
very  formidable  indeed. 

In  the  outskirts  of  London  there  habit- 
ually reigns  a  quiet  which  is  very  decep- 
tive. At  ten  o'clock  the  decently  paved 
streets,  with  their  gardens  of  privet  and 
sausage  laurel,  overhung  with  thin  syca- 
mores here  and  there,  have  a  half-deserted 
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air,  which  is  iastantly  broken  by  the 
cheerful  rattle  of  a  crowd  if  anythioo^  hap- 
pens to  occur  to  convene  such  a  crowd. 
On  the  present  occasion,  in  coming:  town- 
wards  down  the  broad  Colville  Road,  we 
mi^ht  have  been  amazed  to  see  a  motley 
little  company,  a  serried  throng,  coming 
very  hastily  in  the  opposite  direction, 
headed  by  the  fisfure  we  have  mentioned 
—  the  figure  that  held  up  the  umbrella 
although  it  neither  rained  or  shone. 
When  the  little  throng  had  reached  us, 
we  should  have  had  just  time  to  perceive 
that  this  central  figure  was  that  of  a  tall 
and  handsome  girl,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  yellow  hair,  pressed  in  a  great  disorder 
under  a  neat  hat,  from  which  it  escaped 
in  all  directions.  The  decorum  and  dry- 
ness of  the  feather  in  the  hat  belied  the 
condition  of  the  hair,  which  seemed  to  be 
oiled  in  a  very  vulgar  way;  it  could 
scarcely  be  wetness  which  gave  it  so 
streaky  an  appearance.  The  girl,  whose 
cheeks  were  fiercely  colored,  as  if  with  ex- 
ercise and  shame  combined,  hastened  on 
with  rapid  steps,  showing  a  brilliant  row 
of  white  teeth  in  a  kind  of  nervous  laugh- 
ter, while  she  pressed  the  umbrella  down 
upon  her  shoulders.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  rose  colored  flowered  sateen  body,  low 
in  the  neck  and  short  in  the  sleeves,  and 
her  hands  and  arms  were  partly  concealed 
by  long  swede  gloves,  of  a  pale  fawn- 
color,  that  reached  to  her  elbow.  The 
space  between  the  elbow  and  the  sleeves 
was  filled  by  two  robust  and  well-devel- 
oped arms,  that  seemed  to  kindle  with  the 
unfamiliar  exposure.  She  tried  to  hide 
them,  but  succeeded  only  in  covering  her 
neck  with  a  black  lace  crossover.  The 
fiaunting  dress,  which  was  quite  dry,  was 
singularly  dirty,  and  to  add  a  final  touch 
to  its  grotesque  effect,  it  had  a  long  train, 
although  at  that  time  dresses  were  worn 
quite  short;  and  the  girl  had  evidently  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  holding  this 
troublesome  pink  tail  over  her  arm.  But 
underneath  this  dirty  piece  of  finery  a 
dark  skirt,  evidently  sopping  with  wet, 
clung  about  her  legs  in  miserable  folds, 
and  gave  the  lower  half  of  her  body  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  a  drowned  rat ; 
while  her  boots,  as  each  touched  the  pave- 
ment in  turn,  gave  forth  a  peculiar  little 
gobble  and  squeak  which  showed  them  to 
be  full  of  water. 

The  spectator's  first  impression  of  this 
curious  figure  evidently  was  that  it  was 
that  of  a  person  in  mental  derangement. 
How  sad  that  so  young  a  woman  should 
be  so  afflicted ;  and  again,  how  improper 
that  so  afflicted  a  woman  should  be  out 


without  a  keeper  I  This  impression  was 
increased  by  a  little  shrill,  falsetto  laugb, 
which  she  gave  as  she  went  by;  and  the 
notion  was  plainly  shared  by  all  the  meoh 
bers  of  the  group  that  silently  accom- 
panied her.  This  group  consisted  of  two 
little  girls  in  the  dress  of  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, with  blue  aprons  and  white  poke 
bonnets,  who  kept  in  the  first  rank,  having 
taken  hands  in  case  anything  startling 
should  occur;  and  of  a  young  butcher 
with  a  basket,  and  a  dahlia  behind  his 
ear,  who  grinned  a  somewhat  foolish  grin 
of  wholesome  expectation  ;  and  of  a  little 
old  woman,  rather  tattered  and  savage; 
and  of  various  children  of  no  particular 
class  or  avocation,  one  of  whom  distin- 
guished himself,  and  became  indeed  a 
kind  of  herald  or  chorus  to  the  group,  by 
beating  a  stick  upon  an  empty  tin  can 
with  a  good  deal  of  cheerful  circumstance. 
At  a  considerable  distance  behind  this 
procession,  there  followed  a  young  lady 
who  would  scarcely  have  been  noticed 
had  she  not  rather  ostentatiously  affected 
to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  per- 
son in  rose-color,  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  her  eye  upon  her  and  following 
her  at  a  discreet  distance.  She  gained 
very  little  in  dignity,  had  she  only  known 
it,  by  keeping  thus  aloof,  for  the  specta- 
tors made  up  their  minds  that  she  was 
the  individual  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
charge  of  this  poor  lunatic,  and  accord- 
ingly went  their  way  reflecting  with  some 
anger,  as  Englishmen  are  so  glad  to  do, 
on  the  carelessness  of  the  official  commis- 
sioners in  lunacy,  and  the  untrust worthi- 
ness of  the  persons  who  are  allowed  to 
undertake  the  protection  of  these  unfortu- 
nates. The  procession,  meanwhile,  grad- 
ually increasing  in  numbers  as  it  rolled 
on,  but  still  advancing  nothing  in  the  way 
of  audible  comment  or  sympathy,  con- 
tinued, under  the  guidance  of  that  harass- 
ing solo  on  the  tin  pot,  to  traverse  several 
roads,  which  became  more  and  more 
suburban  in  appearance,  without  ever  hap- 
pening to  fall  upon  that  policeman  whose 
advent  would  for  once  have  sent  joy  to 
every  infant  bosom.  At  last  the  little 
pageant  came  to  an  end.  The  draggled 
girl  hastily  put  down  her  umbrella^  and 
displaying  a  face  that  was  rather  white 
now  than  red,  but  which  was  laughing 
still,  she  darted  into  a  garden  which  was 
partly  concealed  from  outsiders  by  a  thick 
wire  fencing.  She  let  her  pink  tail  drop, 
and  fled  up  a  steep  pair  of  stone  steps 
into  the  house  like  some  gigantic  species 
of  gaudy  lizard  escaping  into  a  cavern. 
The  crowd  now  babbled  freely  in  specula- 
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tion,  but  DO  one  ventured  to  follow  her, 
and  after  watchiof;  the  house  for  a  long 
while,  and  failing  to  find  any  key  to  the 
puzzle  in  its  three  decent  stories  of  stuc- 
coed front,  or  in  its  wasted  garden,  or 
through  its  somewhat  bald  and  staring 
windows,  they  dispersed  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  the  flatness  of  life. 

The  girl  herself,  who  •—  although  we 
have  seen  her  walking  through  London 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  rose- 
colored  sateen,  cut  low  at  the  neck  —  was 
anything  but  a  lunatic,  rushed  in  at  the 
door,  which  was  at  that  moment  providen- 
tially opened  by  the  cook,  and,  without  a 
word,  darted  into  the  dining-room.  It 
was  a  comfortable,  tastelessly  furnished 
room  of  the  old  mahogany  and  gilt  school, 
and  in  it,  although  the  weather  was  still 
warm  out  of  doors,  a  bright  fire  was  burn- 
ing. At  the  appearance  of  the  girl  in  the 
doorway,  two  other  girls  and  an  elderly 
woman  turned  in  their  chairs. 

**  Really,  Jane !  "  was  all  the  elder  lady 
said,  on  the  flrst  blush  of  apparition.  **  1 
wish  you  would  just  go  up-stairs  and  fetch 
me  my  spectacle-case  from  the  dressing- 
room  table.  Really,  charades  at  this  time 
of  day ! " 

" '  Oh,  she's  to  be  Queen  of  the  May, 
mother,'  "  said  the  youngest  of  the  girls; 
but  the  second,  who  was  between  the  sis- 
ters in  age,  a  brunette  with  sallow,  angu- 
lar features,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  cried, 
**  She's  dripping  with  wetl  Mother) 
Sally  !  It  is  not  nonsense  at  all —  some- 
thing has  happened." 

It  was  some  time  before  the  family 
could  realize,  or  Jane  Baxter  could  clearly 
explain  what  had  happened.  She  laughed 
iQ  hysterical  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  and 
she  told  them  about  the  procession  before 
she  let  them  know  what  caused  it.  Drip- 
ping as  she  was,  she  was  placed  in  the 
largest  armchair,  and  her  sisters  toiled 
and  tugged  at  her  cold  and  shrunken  boots. 

"It  was  down  by  the  canal,  you  know, 
00  the  towing-path.  It  is  a  short  cut  that 
way.  There  wasn't  a  soul  about  except 
Martha  Townley  and  me,  and  a  little  boy 
fishing.  We  looked  into  his  hat,  and  he 
bad  caught  three  sticklebacks,  and  we  had 
not  gone  on  ten  paces  before  we  heard  a 
great  splash.  I  hope  you  allow  that  there 
is  some  use  in  learning  to  swim  with  one's 
clothes  on  now,  Sally?  Well!  And  he 
did  not  give  a  cry  or  anything,  but  just 
splashed." 

**  Well,  did  you  jump  in  at  once  ?  " 

*'  No.  I  held  out  the  handle  of  Mar* 
tba's  umbrella  to  him,  and  Martha  seized 
roe  round  the  waist,  and  we  tried  to  reach 


him.  And  Martha  screamed,  I  will  al- 
ways say  that  for  her,  that  at  the  hour  of 
need  she  screamed.  But  still  we  could 
not  reach  him,  and  so  I  had  just  to  jump 


in. 


n 


**  And  did  you  find  you  could  swim  in 
your  hat  and  skirt?  " 

*'  Oh  I  well,  of  course  I  took  off  my  hat 
first,  and  the  skirt  was  no  worse  than  the 
dress  at  the  baths.  But  what  was  awk- 
ward was,  that  when  I  had  landed  him,  I 
could  not  climb  up  myself.  You  know 
there  is  such  a  high  parapet,  and  the 
water  is  so  low  that  I  thought  I  should 
stick  in  the  mud  all  day." 

*'  But  where  was  Martha  ?  " 

"  Martha  had  very  properly  run  for  as- 
sistance, and  although  she  ran  the  wrong 
way,  all  up  that  little  passage  that  leads 
to  a  dead  wall,  opposite  the  island  with 
the  four  trees,  still  fortunately  she  had 
screamed,  and  a  gentleman  on  the  bridge 
came  running  down  and  held  me  with  both 
his  hands ;  I  gave  a  great  jump,  and  there 
I  was." 

"  And  the  boy  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  the  boy  had  run  away ;  he  was 
none  the  worse." 

'*  Didn't  he  thank  you  ?  " 

**  No  1  he  didn't  seem  to  happen  to 
think  of  that.  I  am  glad  he  didn't  make 
a.  fuss.  Of  course  the  gentleman  said  all 
the  silly  things  men  say,  of  what  a  risk  it 
was  for  a  lady,  and  what  extraordinary 
courage  I  had.  I  am  afraid  I  treated  him 
very  badly,  for  I  sent  him  to  fetch  a 
cab.  And  he  was  gone  so  long,  and  I 
began  to  get  so  cold,  that  Martha  began 
to  fidget,  and  suddenly  I  thought  of  Mrs. 
Pomfret." 

"  What  Mrs.  Pomfret  ?  " 

"Why,  the  new  Scripture-reader's  wife. 
She  lives  in  that  queer  lUtle  cottage  in 
the  middle  of  the  canal,  under  the  bridge. 
They  take  care  of  the  nursery  garden  at 
night.  Of  course  she  was  full  of  advice, 
and  wouldn't  let  me  try  to  dry  myself 
there,  as  I  was  all  soaked  with  wet.  So  I 
asked  her  if  she  could  lend  me  a  dress, 
and  the  only  one  she  could  find  was  this. 
Look  at  it  I" 

"  How  strange  for  a  serious  woman  like 
Mrs.  Pomfret  to  have  a  pink  sateen  dress 
cut  in  that  worldly  shape!  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  she  had  it  before  she 
was  converted.  It's  dreadfully  dirty.  Per- 
haps somebody  gave  it  to  her  where  she 
went  out  charing." 

"  I  can't  think,  Jane,  how  you  could  put 
on  somebody  else's  gown  like  that,  and  a 
poor  woman's  too." 

"  Well,  beggars  cannot  be  choosers  ;  as 
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It  was,  I  thought  I  should  never  have  got 
home.  I  had  this  pair  of  long  gloves  in 
my  pocket,  but  the^  would  not  quite  meet 
the  sleeves,  so  I  seized  Martha's  umbrella, 
and  rushed  home  with  it  as  fast  as  I  could, 
but  I  don't  know  what  people  must  have 
thought  of  roe." 

The  family  took  the  incident  in  very 
good  part.  Jane  Baxter  was  as  healthy  a 
young  woman  of  twenty  as  we  meet  upon 
most  summer  days,  and  it  occurred  to  no 
one  to  be  frightened.  She  went  on  talk- 
ing and  laughing  in  a  rather  distracted 
way,  while  her  mother  fetched  from  the 
medicine  cupboard  a  diminutive  bottle, 
originally  designed  for  hair-oil  and  now 
dedicated  to  brandy,  while  her  sister  Susan 
fetched  a  hot*water  bottle,  and  filling  it 
from  the  kettle,  rushed  up  to  warm  her 
bed.  Sally  meantime  smacked  the  soles 
of  her  feet  with  a  sisterly  vehemence. 

"You  see  that  Martha  has  not  come 
into  the  house.  I  suppose  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  face  the  butcher  boy  and 
the  tin  pot.  Observe  that  when  she  does 
come  she  will  excuse  herself  by  saying 
that  I  walked  too  fast.  Of  course  she 
was  really  ashamed  of  roe.  It  would  be 
rather  a  good  way  of  testing  one*s  friends 
to  see  how  roany  of  them  would  walk 
down  Colville  Road  with  one,  if  one  were 
dressed  in  pink  sateen  and  a  sopping 
skirt.  I  hope  the  brandy  and  water  is 
very  weak." 

''  There  I  gulp  it  down,  child,  and  be  ofiE 
to  bed.  You  are  beginning  to  look  rather 
white." 

As  Jane  rose  there  came  a  ring  at  the 
bell.  ''  There's  the  guilty  Martha  at  last," 
she  said ;  broke  into  a  shriek  of  laughter, 
melted  into  a  storm  of  tears,  and  so  the 
heroine  of  the  morning  was  conducted 
very  ignominiously  to  bed. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  young  man  who  pulled  Miss  Jane 
Baxter  out  of  her  dileroroa  was  Mr.  Frank 
Capulett,  of  her  Majesty's  Office  of  Agri- 
culture. The  bridge  over  the  canal,  froro 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the 
girl's  act  of  heroism,  lay  far  indeed  out  of 
his  usual  beat.  But  at  this  time  of  the 
year  Mr.  Capulett  had  no  usual  beat,  for 
his  people  were  still  away  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  he  made  it  a  habit  to  spend  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  before  his 
work  began,  in  exploring  the  outskirts  of 
London.  At  dinner  the  night  before  he 
had  heard  a  well-known  author  describe 
the  bridge  froro  which  Byron  bade  his 
publisher  observe  the  spot  where  another 
publisher  bad  drowned  himself.    The  au- 


thor had  gone  on  to  say  that  the  view  froo 
this  bridge  reminded  hiro  of  Venice,  and 
Capulett  had  come  to  judge  for  himself. 
He  was  persuaded  that  he  bad  found  the 
right  bridge  because,  though  the  view  did 
not  remind  biro  of  Venice  at  all,  there 
was  a  certain  Italian  grace  about  it  which 
was  unroistakable.  The  canal  divided 
into  two  parts  just  above  the  bridge,  and 
the  parapet  of  the  course  of  each  division 
swept  out  of  sight  with  bold  divergent 
curves,  broken  at  the  point  of  disappear- 
ance by  two  other  bridges.  A  long  island, 
paved  with  irises  and  stunted  grass,  and 
carrying  four  great  elm-trees,  made  a  pic- 
turesque point  in  the  centre  of  the  picture ; 
and  behind  the  island  rose  a  villa,  cer- 
tainly built  in  the  Italian  style,  which  gave 
the  key-note  to  the  prospect.  Over  it  all 
lay  the  pale,  mouse-colored  mist  that  in  a 
London  autumn  follows  the  milky  vapor 
of  summer  and  precedes  the  dark  yellow 
fog  of  winter,  so  thin,  however,  and  dainty 
as  not  to  hide  the  fretted  outline  of  the 
chimneys  and  churches  of  Haverstock 
Hill,  though  those  bolder  uplands,  Harop- 
stead  and  Highgate,  were  entirely  out  of 
sight. 

He  stood  on  the  bridge  and  leaned 
over.  He  had  just  discovered  that  a  little 
black  object  in  the  dim  water  was  a  dead 
mouse,  and  a  larger  green  object  far  away 
was  a  cabbage-leaf,  when  the  girls  ap- 
peared below  him  on  the  tow-path.  But 
his  attention  was  immediately  diverted 
from  them  to  a  low  barge,  extravagantly 
colored,  after  the  wont  of  English  canal- 
barges,  in  scarlet  and  indigo  blue,  which 
the  mist  divested  of  all  crudity  of  tone, 
and  left  picturesquely  barbaric.  This 
strange  form  had  glided  noiselessly  down 
upon  niro,  and  had  passed  in  silence  under 
the  bridge,  where,  having  explored  the 
grey  water  without  finding  anything  to 
observe,  he  suddenly  heard  the  scream, 
and  raising  his  eyes  saw  Jane  Baxter 
skilfully  striking  out  for  shore.  He  did 
not  give  himself  a  moment  to  reflect,  bat 
rushed  down  the  flight  of  steps  and  along 
the  towing-path,  just  in  time  to  seize 
Jane's  cold,  firm  hands  in  his  own,  and 
feel  her  jump  at  hiro  and  cover  biro  wilh 
drops  like  an  eroergiog  spaniel.  We  have 
heard  already  that  she  sent  him  for  a  cab. 
He  did  not  know  the  neighborhood,  and 
wandered  wildly  for  several  minutes,  till, 
by  accident,  in  a  littfe  back  street,  he 
found  a  whole  rank  of  sleepy  hansoms. 
When  he  got  back  to  the  bridge  she  was 

§one;  but  while  he  was  looking  about  him 
isconsolately,  a  child  told  hiro  that  the 
lady  had  gone  into  Mrs.  Pomlret's,  and 
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so  he  descended  the  steps  again,   and 
knocked  at  the  trellised  portal. 

Mrs.  Pomfret  was  troubled  with  no  reti- 
cence whatever,  and,  indeed,  was  too  much 
elated  with  pride  at  the  prowess  of  "  the 
darling"  to  consider  whether  this  curly- 
headed  youth  with  brown  and  sparkling 
eyes  was  her  proper  confidant  or  no.  He 
learned  from  her  all  that  he  wished  to 
know  about  Miss  Jane  Baxter,  and  more 
than  his  present  curiosity  cared  about. 
They  lived  at  No.  i,  Constantine  Villas, 
Acton  Road ;  and  as  to  Acton  Road,  you 
called  it  Maida  Vale  if  you  wished  to  be 
genteel,  but  Kilburn  came  more  handy  to 
old  residents.  Dr.  Baxter,  the  father,  was 
a  Baptist  minister  from  Somersetshire;  he 
had  the  care  of  a  chapel  in  Colvtlle  Road, 
and  it  was  thought  that  great  shrewdness 
had  been  shown  in  bringing  up  so  effec- 
tive a  preacher  from  the  country  to  a 
large  town  congregation.  Still  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret  admitted,  with  the  air  of  a  woman  on 
her  oath,  that  he  had  not  been  so  much 
blessed  in  Colville  Road  as  he  had  been 
in  Bridgewater,  but  that  might  be  because 
Kilburn  was  so  case-hardened. 

There  were  three  young  ladies  and  two 
young  gentlemen,  and  they  all  lived  at 
home.  Dr.  Baxter  was  supposed  to  have 
means  of  his  own,  for  else  he  could  not 
live  at  Constantine  Villas,  his  income  from 
the  chapel  being  small.  But  the  two  young 
gentlemen  had  been  to  college,  and  she 
heard  they  went  out  by  the  day  to  teach. 
She  had  further  heard  that  they  did  it  in 
a  coach,  but  she  did  not  know  what  could 
be  meant  by  that.  At  all  events,  Mrs. 
Baxter  was  quite  the  lady,  and  so  were 
the  young  ladies,  oh,  perfect  ladies,  bless 
their  hearts !  And  anything  bolder  than 
jumping  into  the  water  after  that  child 
she  never  heard ;  and  why  she  did  not  stir 
out  of  her  house  when  she  heard  the 
splash  was  purely  and  solely  because  she 
thought  it  was  one  of  them  suicides.  So 
that  Frank  Capulett  received  in  an  amaz- 
ingly short  space  of  time  a  very  succinct 
and  on  the  whole  very  correct  impression 
of  the  social  position  of  his  new  friend. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  call  upon  her 
then.  In  truth,  the  idea  of  doing  so  did 
npt  occur  to  him.  He  turned  to  walk 
towards  his  office,  stepping  more  upright- 
ly than  usual  and  with  a  quicker  pulse 
nserely  because  an  incident  had  happened. 
He  felt  curiously  exhilarated  at  having 
assisted  at  an  act  of  personal  courage,  at 
the  saving  of  life,  and  as  he  thought  about 
it  he  unconsciously  exaggerated  the  part 
that  he  himself  had  had  in  it.  If  he  had 
not  been  there  —  he  did  not  continue  the 


sentence,  but  the  allusion  was  grateful  to 
his  senses.  It  w*as  perhaps  the  first  time 
in  four  and  twenty  years  of  guarded  and 
tended  life  that  he  had  actually  done  any- 
thing very  spontaneous  in  the  way  of 
coming  to  the  aid  of  humanitv.  He  wan- 
dered down  the  polite  desolation  of  West- 
bourne  Terrace,  and  as  the  sunlight  forced 
its  way  through  the  now  wholly  shattered 
fabric  of  clouds,  and  flicked  the  monot- 
onous white  balustrade  through  the  veil 
of  plane  leaves,  and  still  more  when  the 
trees  of  Hyde  Park  began  to  form  a  green 
haze  at  the  end  of  the  vista,  his  spirits 
rose  continuously,  until  in  the  park  itself 
he  gave  himself  up  to  so  dreamy  an 
ecstasy  that  he  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
run  down  by  some  rascally  dragoons  who 
were  practising  there,  and  who  would 
have  hailed  the  notion  of  doing  mischief 
under  the  guise  of  martial  duty. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Office  of 
Agriculture  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the 
complex  English  administration.  But 
not  every  one  knows  where  it  is,  even 
among  Londoners  born  and  bred.  The 
cabman  may  or  may  not  know  it,  but  the 
odds  are  that  without  direction  he  will 
scarcely  find  Wycherley  Passage.  The 
passage  is  a  thin  vein  running  obscurely 
out  of  that  noble  artery,  Whitehall,  and 
you  may  wander  up  and  down  from  the 
Nelson  Column  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  never  happen  to  notice  the  slen- 
der court  that  leads  to  the  great  Office  of 
Agriculture. 

It  is  a  narrow  roadway,  between  steep 
brick  houses,  too  narrow  for  vehicles  to 
pass  one  another  in  it,  and  a  great  deal  of 
shouting  and  backing  has  to  be  got 
through  before  a  question  of  coachman's 
precedence  is  settled.  It  bends  gently,  so 
that  from  the  head  of  the  court  nothing 
can  be  seen  of  Whitehall,  the  ghostly  roar 
of  which  sounds  there  like  the  voice  of 
the  ocean  far  away.  But  if  Wycherley 
Passage  itself  is  narrow  it  opens  at  its 
blind  end  into  a  handsome  quadrangle, 
large  enough  to  allow  the  minister's  neat 
little  broughman  to  dash  round  to  the 
doorway  in  considerable  style.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  the  minister  alone  who  in- 
dulges in  this  display,  the  cabs  and  car- 
riages of  humbler  folk  usually  depositing 
their  burdens,  if  the  weather  is  anything 
decent,  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage. 

Outside,  Whitehall  is  roaring  like  a  win- 
try sea  to  an  ordinary  observer;  to  a 
friendless  stranger  from  Tangiers  or  To- 
bolsk, the  crowd  here  means  no  more  than 
it  means  in  Cheapside  or  Cornhill.  But 
the  carven  trireme  on  the  arcaded  screen 
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of  the  Admiralty  looks  down  on  a  wholly 
distinct  class  of  crowd  from  aoy  that 
pushes  aod  tramples  in  the  city.  The 
greed  of  personal  gain  is  Dot  prominent 
here,  there  are  few  faces  drawn  with  the 
agonies,  or  swollen  with  the  joys  of  specu- 
lation. The  crowd  in  Whitehall  is  official, 
discreet,  and  impersonal.  Here  is  the  sec- 
retary, revolving  Parliamentary  measures 
which  will  ring  through  the  country  from 
end  to  end,  but  without  the  echo  of  his 
name;  here  is  the  clerk,  with  his  head 
full  of  dogs,  or  music,  or  lawn-tennis  —  a 
little  degenerated  already  with  the  regular 
security  of  an  unambitious  official  life; 
here  is  the  meticulous  office  messenger, 
as  confidential  as  a  butler,  carrying  a  large 
blue  envelope  from  the  Foreign  Office  to 
the  War  Office.  And  the  color  in  the 
street  responds  to  its  easy,  reputable  char- 
acter. The  white  fragments  of  older  pala- 
tial streets  or  buildings  mingle  with  softer 
tones  of  yellow  brick,  and  on  the  broad 
white  pavements  the  constant  going  and 
coming,  crossing  and  passing,  of  figures 
in  black  is  broken  by  the  vivid  uniforms 
of  the  soldiers,  and  particularly  by  those 
of  the  recruiting  sergeants,  whose  faces 
soon  become  as  familiar  to  the  habitual 
frequenters  of  the  street  as  those  of  the 
offices  themselves.  Haunting  the  War 
Office  and  strutting  across  the  line  of  the 
stately  living  statues  that  fill  with  eques- 
trian scarlet  the  arches  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  the  recruiting  sergeants  alone  of 
the  British  army  seem  to  belie  its  peren- 
nial youth,  and  growing  grosser  year 
by  year  in  tight  costumes  of  blue  aod 
yellow  and  crimson  that  were  designed 
for  slimmer  men,  seem,  as  they  hook  their 
arms  into  those  of  thin  young  country 
laborers,  like  some  terrible  species  of  fat 
and  gorgeous  spider,  irresistible  in  its 
astute  amiability. 

But  silence  reigns  a  few  paces  ofif  under 
the  quadrangle  shadow  of  the  Office  of 
Agriculture.  Here  the  going  and  coming 
of  clerks  and  messengers  is  hardly  notice- 
able by  contrast  with  the  noise  of  wagons 
and  cabs  in  the  street  outside.  The 
office  itself  is  a  conglomeration  of  old 
private  houses.  Part  of  the  palace  of  an 
earl,  with  faded  paintings  bv  Verrio, 
forms  the  central  facade,  ana  humbler 
buildings  have  been  drawn  or  adapted  into 
the  wings.  It  is  full  of  winding  passages, 
blind  walls,  and  stealthy  descents  that 
descend  to  nothing.  The  dingy  dignity 
of  its  brick  exterior  belies  the  carelessness 
with  which  a  succession  of  generations 
has  patched  it  together  inside  to  satisfy 
the  instant  convenience  of  each,  and  so 


unfit  is  it  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  a  great 
department  that  it  has  long  been  officially 
doomed  to  disappear.  In  ten  years  its 
winding  staircases  and  quaint  turrets  and 
vast  rooms  with  painted  ceilings  will  be 
things  of  the  past.  Wycherley  Passage 
itself  will  probably  cease  to  be.  In  the 
mean  time  there  lingers  a  sort  of  pathos 
over  a  patched-up  piece  of  old  London 
that  totters  so  aristocratically  towards  its 
inevitable  grave.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain 
that  the  {^rand  new  Office  of  Agriculture, 
which  some  Royal  Academician  will  soon 
begin  to  raise  in  Queen  Anne  magnifi- 
cence over  the  riot  of  Whitehall,  will  for 
a  great  many  years  contrive  to  collect 
around  itself  the  romance  which  attaches 
to  the  old  dirty  structure  that  lurks  at  the 
blind  end  of  Wycherley  Passage. 

The  room  in  which  Capulett  worked  lay 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  buildings,  and 
its  two  windows  looked  over  a  little  public 
court,  with  a  turnstile  and  a  path  between 
old  law  offices  on  the  one  side,  and  a  great 
deserted  garden  on  the  other.  It  was  a 
large,  bare  room,  with  a  carved  marble 
fireplace,  which  had  once  been  white,  but 
which  was  now  yellow  everywhere,  and 
stained  with  gum,  and  ink,  and  wine,  and 
sealing-wax.  For  ornament  the  walls  bore 
an  official  chart,  on  rollers,  with  chromo* 
lithographs  of  roots —•  carrots,  parsnips, 
swedes,  potatoes  — in  their  apotheosis; 
these  were  facetiously  supposed  to  be  a 
series  of  portraits  of  heads  of  departments. 
Opposite  to  it  hung  a  very  antiquated  map 
of  the  United  States,  which  had  evidently 
served  before  now  as  a  target  for  pens. 
The  furniture  principally  consisted  of  one 
enormous  bureau,  which  almost  divided 
the  room  into  two  parts,  provided  in  front 
with  the  conveniences  needful  for  Mr. 
Leyoncrona,  the  principal  clerk,  and  fitted 
with  green  baize  behind  to  keep  out  the 
draughts.  This  stood  close  to  the  fire- 
place, and  behmd  it,  at  the  further  win- 
dow, Capulett  sat  on  a  high  stool  before  a 
sloping  desk  of  an  old-fashioned  construc- 
tion. At  Mr.  LeyoDcrona's  back  stood  a 
handsome  mahogany  bookcase,  which  was 
seldom  opened,  but  which  revealed,  wbea 
the  owner's  keys  depended  from  the  lock, 
rows  of  official  publications  rtchlv  bound, 
the  pale  saffron-yellow  backs  of  four  or 
five  French  novels,  a  bottle  of  whiskey, 
sparingly  used  as  a  hospitable  cordial  for 
the  department,  a  box  of  eau-de-Cologne, 
and  a  few  other  essentials  of  the  official 
life. 

Frank  was  late,  as  Mr.  Leyoncrona 
mentioned,  more  in  sadness  than  in  bit- 
ternessi  but  little  other  notice  was  taken 
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of  his  arrival.  Two  other  clerks  were 
staodincr  on  the  hearthrug  in  discussion 
of  a  knotty  point. 

*'  Now  I  suppose  yoQ  fellows  remember 
that  to-ni^ht  is  the  ni^rht  of  the  Artillery 
concert?*'  had  asked  a  man  about  twenty- 
nine,  whose  name  was  Sennett. 

'*  Oh  !  of  course ;  I  gave  up  the  Thomp- 
son's dance  on  purpose.  Won't  it  be 
rather  crowded?"  said  a  thin  man  called 
Piper,  who  now  sat  down. 

"  VVell,  it  is  a  bad  time  of  the  year.  But 
now,  look  here,  what  are  you  fellows  going 
to  put  on  ?"  said  Sennett, 

"Just  as  we  are,  I  should  think,"  an- 
swered Piper,  elegantly  poising  himself 
with  his  feet  against  the  edge  of  the  man- 
telshelf. 

"Well,  you  know,  the  officers  will  all 
come  in  uniform  from  their  mess,  I  should 
think.     What  does  the  Lion  say  ?  " 

The  royal  animal  referred  to,  the  nick- 
name being  that  of  Mr.  Leyoncrona,  turned 
in  his  armchair,  where  he  bad  been  read* 
log  the  paper,  and  answered  sympatheti- 
cally, — 

"On  the  whole,  I  think  evening  dress. 
Zt's  always  safe,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  said  Sennett  with  his  hands  un- 
der the  tails  of  bis  coat,  "  it's  always  safe. 
It  will  be  rather  a  scratch  performance, 
I'm  afraid ;  I  don't  like  the  notion  of  a 
comedietta." 

"  Will  there  be  smoking  ?"  asked  Piper, 
but  Sennett,  without  answering,  suddenly 
addressed  Capulett  with,  — 

"Oh,  by  the  by,  youngster,  I've  got  you 
a  ticket.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with 
you?  I  thought  you'd  have  skipped  head 
over  heels  with  joy." 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  Capulett,  "  that 
I've  had  an  adventure." 

The  little  story,  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
embellish  in  some  of  its  particulars,  found 
a  really  interested  audience,  and  all  the 
circumstances  were  being  threshed  out 
with  unusual  animation,  when  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  messenger  ap- 
peared. 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Leyoncrona,  the 
minister  of  Uruguay  has  called  to  ask  if 
you  could  kindly  supply  him  with  some 
facts  about  the  growth  of  tomatoes." 

"Now  skedaddle,  you  fellows,  and  be 
ofiE  to  your  place,  youngster.  Show  the 
minister  in  at  once,"  said  Leyoncrona, 
relapsing  instantly  into  the  excellent  clerk 
that  he  was. 

But  it  was  useless  for  Capulett  to  try  to 
settle  to  work  that  morning  He  gazed 
through  the  clouded  window  into  the  des- 
olation of  what  had  once  been  the  garden 


of  a  Cabinet  minister,  running  in  a  series 
of  terraces  to  the  Thames.  Two  little 
mudlarks,  who  had  evaded  the  police, 
were  scuttling  in  and  out  of  a  great  skele- 
ton of  a  wherry,  which  stood  high  and  dry 
in  what  had  formerly  been  a  green  arcade. 
Everywhere,  between  him  and  the  papers, 
between  him  and  the  lawyers'  clerks  hur- 
rying by  with  their  black  bags,  between 
him  and  the  girders  of  Charing  Cross  rail- 
way bridge,  and  the  phantom  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  beyond,  there  came  those 
handsome  ruddy  cheeks,  those  bold  pure 
eyes,  that  shapely  form  emergent ;  and 
still  in  the  palms  of  both  his  hands  he  felt 
thrilliogly  the  violent  pressure  of  those 
cold,  girlish  hands.  And  all  day  long  it 
was  so,  and  all  day  long  hier  sharp  voice 
and  laughter  broke  in  among  the  insipid 
sentences  of  official  English,  and  dis- 
turbed his  fancy  between  **My  Lord^ — / 
am  instructed  by  their  Lordships  to  eX' 
press  their  surprise  "and  *^My  Lord,  — 
Their  Lordships  are  unable  to  conceive?"* 

At  last  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  he 
could  bear  the  mental  irritation  no  longer, 
nor  any  longer  endure  to  see  the  green 
baize  curtain  lightly  rise  and  fall  as  Leyon- 
crona's  foot  fidgeted  it.  So  from  his  dis- 
tant stool  he  suddenly  called  out,  "  1  say, 
Lion,  do  you  mind  if  I  go  now?" 

"Go  now?"  said  that  good-natured 
creature.  "  What  ?  take  half  an  hour  of 
your  annual  leave?  Remember  you  were 
late  this  morning." 

"  Well,"  said  the  younger  man,  coming 
forward  to  the  fire,  "don't  you  think  I 
ought  to  call  and  see  how  that  girl  is  get- 
ting on.  Might  have  caught  a  chill,  don't 
you  know?" 

"  And  you  feel  a  little  responsible  for  it, 
I  suppose.  I  do  think  you  ought  just  to 
go  and  inquire ;  so  be  ofiE  with  you,  and 
tell  us  to-morrow  whether  she  is  as  pretty 
when  she  is  dry  as  when  she  is  dripping." 

"  I  never  said  she  was  pretty." 

"  Oh  !  did  you  not  ?  I  somehow  thought 
you  did.  I  suppose  you  only  looked  it. 
Be  off  with  you."  Capulett  delicately 
pulled  his  infant  moustache,  and  loitered 
now  that  he  had  leave  to  go.  But  at  last 
he  went,  and  found  his  way  before  it  was 
quite  dark  to  the  remote  north-western 
districts  of  what  is  genteelly  known  as 
Maida  Vale.  That  he  knew  how  to  direct 
the  cabman  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  the 
fact  that,  instead  of  solacing  himself  at  his 
lunch  that  day  with  Punch  or  the  Times^ 
he  had  been  diligently  studying  a  large 
map  of  London. 

When  he  arrived  at  i,  Constantine  Vil- 
las, he  was  told  that  Miss  Jane  had  taken 
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a  slight  chill,  and  was  still  io  bed,  but  that 
Mrs.  Baxter  would  be  happy  to  see  him. 
It  was  evident,  he  thought,  that  they  ex- 
pected the  deliverer  to  call.  It  proved, 
however,  that  the  maid  had  misunderstood 
the  message  given  to  her,  which  did  not 
refer  to  Mr.  Capulett.  The  ladies  were 
more  than  polite,  however,  they  were  cor- 
dial, the  result  partly  of  good-nature,  and 
partly  of  a  consciousness  that  they  could 
not  press  him  to  stay,  since  it  was  the 
night  of  the  missionary  meeting,  and 
since  their  tea  was  ready.  They  asked 
him,  however,  to  call  again,  and  he  said 
he  would  to  make  sure  that  Miss  Jane  was 
none  the  worse,  although  they  assured 
him  that  her  chill  was  of  no  consequence. 
And  so  the  two  young  people  slipped  into 
an  acquaintance  that  was  not  a  little  mo- 
mentous to  them  both. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

September  passed,  the  first  weeks  of 
October  came,  and  the  Capuletts  still 
loitered  on  at  their  German  Kur.  Frank 
found  the  large  Kensington  house,  in 
which  his  meals  were  served  to  him  in 
lonely  splendor,  excessively  dull.  As  the 
junior  man  at  the  office,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  take  what  holidays  the  con- 
venience of  his  elders  left  him,  and  these 
were  not  at  the  months  that  a  fashionable 
taste  selects.  In  the  absence  of  the  world 
he  lived  in,  he  was  thrown  upon  his  new 
resources,  and  his  acquaintance  with  ihe 
people  at  Constantine  Villas,  which  would 
under  ordinary  circumstances  have  lan- 
guished and  been  dropped,  increased  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  The  fine  appearance 
of  Jane,  and  his  romantic  introduction  to 
her,  formed  the  basis  of  the  attraction; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  anything  dis- 
pleased him  in  the  Nonconformist  house- 
hold. There  was  a  hearty  vivacity,  a 
slightly  boisterous  cordiality,  which  struck 
a  wholesome  note  in  the  nature  of  a  lad 
whose  father  was  an  exquisite,  his  mother 
an  invalid  in  an  odor  of  musk,  and  his 
sisters  cold  and  stylish  fine  ladies.  These 
Dissenters  were  full  of  freshness  and  high 
spirits ;  they  neither  encouraged  nor  re- 
pelled his  visits,  but  allowed  him  to  glide 
into  their  life  without  doubt  or  inquiry. 
The  dove  had  perhaps  a  little  more  of  the 
serpent  than  he  thought;  for  the  brothers, 
whom  he  saw  but  little  of  at  first,  took  his 
measure  more  carefully  than  he  supposed. 
They  were  older  men  than  he,  and  much 
older  than  their  sisters,  who  were  the 
daughters  of  a  second  wife.  The  eldest, 
who  left  upon  Frank's  mind  only  the 
memory  of  a  broad-shouldered  fellow  of 


about  twenty-eight,  in  flannels  and  a  ten- 
nis shirt,  seen  casually  in  the  garden  of 
Constantine  Villas,  had  taken  pains  to 
ascertain  Frank's  social  situation  and  an- 
tecedents, and  tolerated  bis  presence  with 
authority. 

He  had  positively  formed  no  definite 
plan  of  any  kind,  or  even  stated  to  himself 
any  particular  attachment  to  Jane  Baxter 
when  the  last  Sunday  in  October  came. 
It  was  the  last  Sunday  that  he  would 
spend  before  his  people  came  back,  and 
he  vaguely  perceived  that  this  pleasant 
little  interlude  of  social  evenings,  and 
tennis  parties,  and  afternoon  teas,  would 
not  survive  the  return  of  his  worldly  and 
exacting  sisters.  It  was  already  ten 
o'clock  when  he  formed  the  sudden  reso- 
lution to  go  to  the  Baptist  Chapel  at  Kil- 
burn  instead  of  forming  part  of  the  sleepy 
congregation  at  his  own  family  church. 
He  walked  briskly,  and  just  contrived  to 
reach  Col vi lie  Road  in  time  to  be  early. 
His  first  surprise  was  the  chapel  itself, 
which  he  had  vaguely  supposed  to  be  a 
dismal  conventicle,  like  a  barn,  and  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  latest  triumphs  of 
Dissenters'  Gothic ;  and  he  was  still  more 
startled  with  the  interior,  which  reminded 
him  of  a  large  and  well-appointed  concert- 
hall.  None  but  a  Londoner  born  and  bred 
could  have  been  so  totally  ignorant  as  be 
of  all  the  forms  of  modern  Nonconform- 
ity, and  his  impressions  were  taken  from 
novels  of  the  last  generation.  He  was 
shown  up  to  the  further  end  of  the  cbapel 
by  a  courteous  attendant,  who  would  not 
hear  of  his  being  less  prominently  placed, 
and  he  saw  that  the  eyes  of  the  younger 
part  of  the  congregation  detected  bim  at 
once  as  an  unfamiliar  figure. 

He  was  seated  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  body  of  the  worshippers,  and  close 
under  a  species  of  railed  tribune  which 
excited  his  wonderment.  Over  this  there 
hung  a  sort  of  little  gallery,  in  which  be 
expected  to  see  the  minister  appear.  But 
the  latter  presently  entered  the  tribune, 
and  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair,  while 
Frank,  suddenly  congratulating  himself 
on  his  commanding  position,  proceeded 
to  rake  the  congregation  for  a  famiiur 
face.  But  be  could  not  find  one,  and  Dr. 
Baxter  himself  was  not  the  minister  of 
the  day.  At  this  point  the  antbem  was 
given  out,  and  Frank  rose  with  the  con- 
gregation to  sing.  The  opening  of  the 
singing  was  a  fresh  phenomenon  to  his 
surprise,  and  he  then  first  observed  that 
the  little  gallery  above  the  tribune  was 
now  filled  with  a  choir,  chiefly  of  girls 
who  directed  the  vocal  service    Bat  sttU 
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be  could  see  Jaoe  nowhere,  and  a  feeling 
of  extreme  lassitude  and  disappointment 
came  over  him.  The  congregation  sat 
down  to  read,  and  rose  again  to  sing.  He 
found  himself  suddenly  overwhelmed  by 
his  isolation  in  a  crowd  of  persons,  all  of 
them  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  him, 
and  a  servant-girl  who  stood  beside  him 
petulantly  incommoded  him  with  her  el- 
bow, plainly  because  his  presence  pre- 
vented her  sweetheart,  who  stood  in  front, 
from  sharing  her  bymq-book  with  her  in 
comfort.  Frank  looked  round  once  more 
for  Jane  Baxter,  with  a  sudden  intolerable 
yearning  for  sympathy,  for  company,  but 
still  in  vain.  The  chant  closed,  and  the 
congregation  sat  down  again.  He  opened 
a  book  and  pretended  to  follow  what  was 
read,  but  his  heart  beat  hysterically  and 
he  felt  almost  as  if  he  should  faint.  A 
woman  in  front  of  him  took  her  handker- 
chief out  of  her  pocket,  and  he  was  was 
bathed  in  an  enervating  wave  of  patchouli. 
He  found  himself  in  such  a  condition  of 
nervous  irritability  that  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible he  would  have  left  the  chapel  with 
precipitation. 

Suddenly  the  congregation  rose  to  sing 
a  short  hymn,  and  he  rose  with  it.  As 
the  last  line  was  being  chanted  he  cast 
his  eyes  in  despair  around  the  whole  mass 
of  crowded  heads,  and  last  of  all  glanced 
up  into  the  choir.  There,  in  the  further 
row,  with  her  eyes  fixed  full  upon  him,  he 
saw  Jane  Baxter,  who  had  evidently  been 
watching  him ;  and  when  their  glances 
met,  her  whole  rosy  countenance  broke 
into  a  frank  and  maidenly  smile  of  greet- 
ing, full  of  pretty  pleasure  in  the  surprise. 
The  congregation  sank  again,  and  settled 
for  the  sermon,  and  she  was  entirely  con- 
cealed from  him  once  more.  But  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  was  violent.  The 
whole  chapel,  a  moment  ago  so  inimical 
to  him,  became  genial  and  welcome.  The 
preacher,  whose  bombi  forehead  and  for- 
mal mouth  had  annoyed  him  with  the  like- 
ness of  a  skull,  seemed  now  to  be  a  highly 
iotelligent  and  earnest  man,  whose  dis- 
course he  should  presently  listen  to.  Not 
at  once,  however,  for  Frank  had  first  of 
all  to  discourse  to  himself.  His  heart, 
bis  brain,  his  ringing  pulses  went  out  in 
gratitude  to  Jane  for  her  smile,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  said  to  himself  that  this 
bright  and  wholesome  girl  would  make 
bim  a  good  wife.  A  hundred  arguments 
supplied  themselves  from  the  stores  of  his 
inexperience  to  prove  that  it  would  be  an 
admirable  step  to  take,  to  engage  him- 
self at  once,  without  delay,  and  to  this 
particular  girl.    The  heat  of  the  chapel, 


his  agitation,  the  fading  smell  of  the 
patchouli,  seemed  to  combine  to  intoxi- 
cate him,  and  to  surcharge  his  will  with  a 
kind  of  fever.  He  chafed  at  the  length 
of  the  sermon,  which  delayed  him  in  his 
project.  Suddenly,  in  one  of  the  upper 
galleries,  a  child  which  had  been  care- 
lessly allowed  to  play  on  one  of  the  forms, 
fell  with  a  crash  and  a  heartrending  yell 
of  terror  more  than  pain.  Frank  felt  his 
heart  stop  beating.  The  minister  con- 
tinued his  discourse  with  scarcely  a  pause, 
but  Frank  found  his  courage  absolutely 
gone.  He  seemed  to  have  no  more  de- 
sire, or  hope,  or  will ;  but  his  fancy  began, 
as  it  were  in  a  new  place,  to  build  up  pas- 
sive scenes,  in  each  of  which  Jane  moved 
beside  him  as  his  wife.  The  benediction 
snapped  this  chain  of  tableaux^  and 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  reality.  He 
glanced  at  the  rising  figures  of  the  choir, 
and  saw  Jane  smile  at  him  again,  the  same 
pure,  frank,  uncoquettish  smile  of  free- 
and-easy  maidenhood.  He  pushed  out 
through  the  sombre  crowd,  accompanied 
by  an  odor  of  peppermint,  and  waited  in 
tiie  sweet  fresh  wind  at  the  outer  gate  of 
the  chapel. 

When  she  appeared  at  last  among  the 
emergent  mass  of  dingily  dressed  people, 
he  was  bitterly  disappointed  to  see  that 
Martha  Townley  was  at  her  side,  and  an- 
noyed at  a  visible  nudging  of  the  one  and 
crimsoning  of  the  other,  as  though  he  had 
been  the  object  of  their  conversation. 
In  the  dense  throng,  however,  that  but 
slowly  expanded  and  dispersed,  Jane  re- 
covered her  decorum,  if  she  had  ever  lost 
it,  and  greeted  him  with  a  neat  gloved 
hand  frankly  outstretched.  He  loitered 
to  see  whether  Martha  would  say  good- 
bye, and  the  girls  to  see  whether  he  would 
not  leave  them,  so  that  he  had  to  ask 
whether  he  might  walk  with  them  part  of 
their  way.  This  by  no  means  pleased 
Martha,  who  set  her  jaw  like  a  vice,  and 
showed  the  plainest  intention  of  guarding 
Jane  as  a  dragon.  Jane,  walking  between 
them  with  unconscious  sweetness,  tried  in 
vain  to  draw  them  into  conversation,  and 
wondered  that  two  such  chatty  individuals 
should  have  become  so  strangely  reserved. 
Providence,  however,  suddenly  intervened 
in  the  shape  of  a  noisy  family  of  cousins 
of  Martha's,  who  swooped  down  upon 
them  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  in- 
sisted on  taking  Martha  home  with  them 
to  dinner.  It  was  now  Frank's  opportu- 
nity, and  he  seized  it  by  courteously  assur- 
ing them  that  he  would  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  seeing  Miss  Baxter  home. 
Jane  expostulated  against  there  being  any 
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need  to  see  her  home  at  all,  she  went 
everywhere  by  herself,  she  said  ;  but  the 
end  of  it  was  that  Martha,  still  extremely 
suspicious  and  unwilling,  was  dragged 
away  by  her  cousins,  and  the  field  as  far 
as  Constantine  Villas  was  left  open  to 
Frank  Capulett. 

The  conversation  of  the  young  couple 
was  much  broken  by  the  throng  of  return- 
ing church  and  chapel  goers  which  glutted 
the  streets,  and  constantly  interrupted 
them.  But  this  confusion,  and  the  sense 
of  privacy  within  publicity,  encouraged 
them  to  be  at  their  ease. 

"  I  have  been  wanting  to  thank  you/' 
she  said,  "for  being  so  very  kind  about 
the  Humane  Society,  but  I  wish  you 
wouldn't." 

'*  Of  course  they  must  give  you  a  medal. 
All  the  fellows  at  the  office  say  that  it  was 
the  bravest  thing  they  ever  heard  of. 
And  Mr.  Leyoncrona,  who  is  rather  influ- 
ential, you  know,  has  written  a  letter  him- 
self about  it." 

"  How  very  kind  of  him !  People  make 
80  much  of  any  little  thing  one  does,  and 
of  course  one  learns  to  swim  on  purpose 
to  be  useful  if  one  had  the  chance.  What 
a  curious  name,  that  is,  Lion  " 

*'  Leyoncrona.  Yes,  his  grandfather 
was  a  Swedish  general,  but  be  is  quite 
English.  He  is  such  a  nice  fellow.  1 
think  you  would  like  him." 

To  this  no  answer,  but  a  fresh  question. 
"How  did  you  amuse  yourself  at  the 
chapel  to-day?" 

"i4«r«jtf  myself  ?  Well,  I  suppose  one 
doesn't  exactly  go  to  a  place  of  worship 
for  amusement." 

"  Oh  !  I  didn't  mean  *  arouse '  in  that 
sense,"  she  answered  quickly,  blushing 
again  ;  '*  but  you  know  we  think  that  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  bright  and  happy  and  all 
that,  at  all  events  converted  people 
should." 

"  I  thought  the  Dissenters  were  always 
moaning  and  groaning.  I  was  quite  sur* 
prised  to  find  the  service  so  —  so  amus- 
ing." 

At  this  moment  they  were  torn  asunder 
by  a  phalanx  of  ladies  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction,  and  when  they  met  her 
face  was  eager  with  inquiry. 

**  Were  you  really  never  in  a  chapel  be- 
fore ?  " 

**  No,  I  think  not,"  he  said ;  '*does  that 
seem  very  odd  to  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  for  we  have  been  in  a  church. 
When  we  were  at  Salterby  last  summer 
there  was  no  chapel,  ana  we  went  to 
church  four  Sundays  running.  Do  you 
worship  with  the  Puseyites  ?  "  she  asked. 


••  Well,  I  don't  think  there  are  exactly 
any  Puseyites  now.    We  ar^  rather  high." 

**  Do  your  sisters  do  much  evangelical 
work  ?  "  she  inquired  again.  "  I  hope  yoo 
don't  think  it  rude  of  me  to  ask  you  so 
many  questions.  You  see  we  know  so 
much  more  about  you  than  about  your 
people."  When  she  said  this  she  became 
conscious  of  want  of  tact,  and  bit  her  lip 
with  vexation.  Fortunately  she  had  to 
leave  Frank  to  steer  round  two  elderly' 
gentlemen  and  a  child,  and  this  restored 
her  with  a  great  sense  of  relief.  When 
they  met  again  she  glanced  very  shyly  at 
him,  but  took  courage  at  seeing  his  face 
beaming  with  gratification. 

"  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand  what 
you  mean.  I  suppose  different  sects  give 
aifferent  names  to  the  same  things.  Bat 
they  are  not  interested  in  the  poor,  and 
in  meetings,  and  in  those  sorts  of  things, 
as  you  all  are.  It  is  something  quite  new 
to  me,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  all  live 
much  more  useful  lives  than  the  people  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  meet." 

After  this  there  was  a  perilous  crossing, 
over  which  he  conducted  her  with  need* 
less  care,  since,  as  she  said,  no  one  took 
her  over  the  streets  when  she  went  to 
distribute  tracts  in  the  slums.  Then  she 
proceeded,  in  answer  to  his  ardent  and 
sympathetic  inquiries,  to  dilate  very  mod- 
estly on  the  work  she  did  for  the  poor, 
which  was  not  very  much  in  itself,  and 
which  she  made  as  little  of  as  she  could. 
To  bim,  however,  it  assumed  heroic  pro- 
portions, but  his  admiration  throughout 
was  not  of  the  work,  but  of  her,  and  he 
smiled  with  confident  self-gratulatioo  to 
think  that  he  was  coming  to  take  her 
away  out  of  it  all.  And  then  she  repeated 
her  question  about  his  sifters,  and  he  was 
glad  to  talk  to  her  of  his  home,  of  his 
sisters  and  their  elegant  ways,  of  bis 
mother,  and  even  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  very  successful  dramatist  in  his 
youth,  the  author  of  certain  melodramas 
that  still  brought  in  a  fortune. 

"  But  I  suppose  you  think  the  theatre 
very  wicked,"  he  said,  smiling  down  oo 
her  from  his  warm  brown  eyes. 

"Well,  we  do  hold  it  to  be  inconsist- 
ent," she  replied,  with  the  candor  that 
was  her  charm.  "  But  a  great  change  has 
come  over  the  body  of  late;  and  eveo 
mother  takes  us  once  or  twice  to  the 
German  Reeds*  entertainment  every  win- 
ter." 

"  Do  you  ever  go  to  the  Grecian,"  be 
asked,  "  because  they  are  playing  one  of 
papa's  pieces  there  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  DO  1  you  do  not  quite  understand. 
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None  of  as  have  ever  been  into  a  real 
theatre  in  our  lives.'' 

**That  does  seem  so  funny,  because 
even  the  Ritualists,  who  are  so  particular, 
do  not  discourage  the  theatre  when  it  is 
respectable/* 

•*  Well,  I  know  ray  brother  Jack  has 
never  been,  and  he  says  that  it  is  very 
absurd  of  us  to  think  that  we  may  go  to 
the  German  Reeds',  which  is  exactly  the 
same  in  everything  but  nanie.  But  he 
is  quite  an  old  Puritan,  and  of  course 
he  must  be  wrong  because  they  say  dis> 
tinctly  there  that  it  is  only  an  entertain- 
ment." 

'*  The  difficulty  is  in  knowing  what  an 
entertainment  is.  Some  people  might  call 
your  Sunday  morning  service  at  the 
chapel  an  entertainment,  and  think  it  was 
not  solemn  enough,  might  they  not?" 

"That  is  just  what  some  of  the  old 
school  of  Dissenters  do  say.  My  grand- 
father thinks  Mr.  Baggs's  references  to 
Tennyson  and  Strauss  quite  profane." 

**  Do  you  think  you  shall  always  remain 
among  the  Baptists?"  he  asked,  shaking 
his  curls  at  her  with  great  intensity  of 
expression,  for  the  precious  minutes  were 
slipping  by,  and  his  intention  was  plain 
before  him. 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered, 
and  glanced  up  at  him,  intending  to  ask 
bim  why  he  asked,  but  meeting  something 
strange  in  his  look,  was  troubled  and  for- 
bore to  speak. 

They  were  within  sight  now  of  her 
house,  vague  in  the  misty  whiteness  some 
hundred  yards  away. 

**  You  are  so  good  and  honest,"  he  said 
with  impassioned  rapidity  of  utterance ; 
*'it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  known 
anybody  who  was  really  good  before,  and 
I  feel  that  I  could  live  such  a  different  life 
if  I  had  somebody  like  you  to  help  me. 
Would  you  let  me  take  a  class  in  your 
Sunday-school  and  help  you  with  the 
poor?  Of  course  I  could  not  do  much 
unless  you  taught  me  first.  But  I  could 
]earn  anything  from  you.  You  might  be 
my  good  angel,  if  you  would.  I  have 
never  seen  anybody  like  you  in  my  life. 
Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  being  so  sud- 
den. When  one  is  quite  sure  of  a  thing, 
there  is  no  use  in  putting  it  off,  is  there? 
Tell  me  that  you  will."  He  pleaded  in 
such  loud  tones  that  he  was  startled  at 
his  own  sound  in  the  silence  that  fol- 
lowed. 

*' Tell  you  what?"  she  said  at  last,  in 
a  tremulous  and  almost  inaudible  voice, 
totally  in  contrast  with  her  habitual  confi- 
dence of  speech. 
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••That  you  love  me!  —  that  you  will 
let  me  love  you !  —  that  you  will  be  my 
wife ! " 

She  said  nothing  at  all,  but  quickened 
her  steps,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  at 
the  gate  of  her  father's  house.  She  fum- 
bled for  the  latch  and  he  opened  it  for 
her.  But  although  she  did  not  speak, 
she  glanced  up  to  thank  him,  and  smiled 
a  watery  smile  at  him  through  blinding 
tears.  And  then  he  found  himself  alone 
outside,  a  prey  to  the  most  distracting 
sentiments  of  hope  and  fear. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

About  ten  days  after  this  walk  from 
the  chapel,  the  reunited  family  of  the  Cap- 
uietts  were  in  their  house  at  Kensington 
at  dusk.  On  a  sofa  in  the  larger  of  two 
sitting-rooms,  which  opened  into  one  an- 
other, the  elder  Mr.  Capulett  was  stretched 
in  a  deep  sleep,  with  a  ghostly  cambric 
handkerchief  thrown  across  his  face.  In 
an  armchair,  drawn  up  close  to  the  fire^ 
which  threw  red  reflections  on  the  crys- 
tals of  her  spectacles,  Lady  Priscilla  sat 
wrapped  in  a  lamb's-wool  shawl  in  a  brown 
study.  In  the  further  room,  by  the  light 
of  two  wax  candles,  that  threw  but  small 
illumination  around  them,  Miss  Edith 
Capulett  sat  between  her  piano  and  her 
harp,  reading  music  from  the  former  and 
translating  it  on  the  latter.  The  only 
other  occupant  of  the  rooms  was  her 
younger  sister  Adelaide,  who  marched 
softly  up  and  down  the  outer  room  in  the 
darkness.  To  these  the  footman  entered 
with  a  silvery  clatter  of  tea  things,  and 
was  preparing  to  light  the  lamp,  when 
Adelaide  dismissed  him.  She  went  to  the 
window  and  gazed  out  for  five  minutes  at 
the  yellow  and  dismal  shadows  that  filled 
the  garden,  the  black  creepers  swinging 
in  the  wind,  the  dripping  skeletons  of  the 
trees,  the  squalor  of  the  family  cat.  She 
then  drew  down  the  blinds,  and  Edith's 
twinkling  stars  at  a  distance  were  the  only 
vestiges  of  light  remaining,  except  the 
glow  of  the  coal. 

Adelaide  still  fidgeted  about,  as  if  it 
were  impossible  for  her  to  be  still,  and  at 
last  walked  into  the  further  room. 

•*  Will  it  be  long  before  you  have  fin- 
ished ?    Tea  is  ready." 

Edith  started. 

*•  I  had  no  idea  you  were  there,  Ade- 
laide. I  must  really  excuse  myself  for 
this  improper  proceeding.  The  fact  is 
my  own  chimney  smokes,  and  as  mother 
rather  likes  to  hear  me  practice,  and  as 
papa  does  not  count,  I  brought  the  harp 
down  here;  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in- 
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doors.  Just  let  me  try  this  passage  over 
once  more,  dear,  if  you  don't  mind  ?  We 
have  a  rehearsal  this  evening,  and  I  have 
not  even  looked  at  it.'' 

She  went  through  the  passage,  extin- 
guished her  candles,  and  joined  the  rest. 
Adelaide  made  up  the  fire.  Mr.  Capulett 
still  breathed  with  a  heavy  regularity. 
Edith  settled  herself  in  an  armchair,  and 
leaned  over  the  back  of  it,  her  sleeves  still 
rolled  up  so  as  to  show  the  plump  white 
arms  on  which  she  balanced  her  delicate 
face.  Adelaide  gave  her  mother  and  sis- 
ter their  tea  and  then  threw  herself  on  the 
sofa  close  to  them  both,  and  the  three 
women  conversed  in  a  whisper. 

'*Are  yoQ  feeling  pretty  well,  mother, 
this  evening?  Can  you  bear  a  shock,  a 
kind  of  moral  torpedo  battery?"  said  Ad- 
elaide in  a  rather  agitated  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  if  you  won't  make  me 
guess  what  it  is.  Nothing  unnerves  me 
so  much  as  a  conundrum." 

•*  I  guess  at  once,"  said  Edith ;  *'  Frank 
has  gone  and  married  a  ballet-girl  while 
we  have  been  away." 

**  No,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  although 
it  is  rather  bad.  I  will  put  you  out  of 
your  misery  at  once.  Frank  has  engaged 
himself  to  be  married." 

'*  I  knew  it,"  said  Edith,  with  her  eyes 
cast  up  in  imprecation.  *'  I  felt  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  sure  to  happen." 

'*  But  you  are  joking,  are  you  not,  my 
child?"  said  Lady  Priscilla. 

'*No,  I  speak  the  words  of  bitter  ear- 
nest. And  you  need  not  ask  me  how  I 
know,  for  I  will  tell  you  at  once  —  he  told 
me.  He  took  me  aside  about  an  hour 
ago,  and  privately  indulged  me  with  this 
public  confidence.  At  this  moment  he  is 
in  his  bedroom,  su£Eused  with  blushes  at 
the  thought  that  1  am  divulging  it  to  you." 

**  Why  did  he  not  tell  as  at  once  ?  " 

**  Because  he  was  afraid  to  do  so.  Be- 
cause all  men  are  cowards,  and  Frank 
particularly  so." 

**  I  won't  have  my  darling  boy  run  down 
like  that.  It  is  not  pretty  of  you,  Ade- 
laide, after  he  has  confided  in  you." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  be  unkind, 
mother,  but  I  am  thoroughly  vexed  and 
disappointed.  What  is  the  good  of  our 
training  that  boy,  and  making  a  gentle- 
man 9?  him,  if  he  goes  and  marries  a 
Dissenter?" 

*' A  Dissenter?"  whispered  Lady  Pris- 
cilla, with  an  expression  of  agony. 

**  You  had  better  tell  us  the  whole  story, 
Adelaide,  without  sparing  us  anv  of  the 
disgraceful  details,"  said  Edith  from  the 
hollow  of  her  waxen  bands. 


"Well,  it  appears  that  less  than  tvo 
months  ago  —  I  suppose  during  our  first 
or  second  week  at  Kissingen  —  Frank 
saved  a  young  girl  from  drowning  in  the 
Paddingtoo  canal  " 

"  What  an  extraordinary  thing  that  he 
should  never  have  mentioned  it  in  his  let- 
ters 1 "  said  the  mother. 

"  And  took  her  home  to  her  people, 
who,  of  course,  made  much  of  him,  and 
got  him  to  come  and  ask  after  her.  Evi- 
dently they  laid  a  trap  for  him,  and  caught 
him  easily,  though  Frank  will  not  hear  of 
this.  He  says  that  they  are  very  good 
people,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  respecta- 
ble in  their  walk  of  life.  Of  course  they 
want  to  marry  their  daughter." 

**  But  I  don't  understand,"  said  Edith ; 
'*  what  was  her  attraction  ?  " 

"  Oh,  her  appearance,  no  doubt ;  Frank 
says  she  is  excessively  beautiful,  so  we 
mav  take  it  for  granted  that  she  is  fre&b 
and  pretty." 

**  I  must  write  at  once  to  the  bishop 
about  it,"  said  Lady  Priscilla.  *'  Do  you 
think  that  Frank  is  at  all  deeply  involved 
yet  ?  " 

**  He  says  he  is  betrothed  to  her,  and 
that  neither  gods  nor  men  shall  ever 
divide  them.  He  seems  very  enthusias- 
tic. He  proposed  to  her  after  going  to 
their  conventicle  last  Sunday  week,  after 
the  morning  service." 

"Just  when  we  were  enjoying  a  perfume 
of  skulls  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ursula," 
exclaimed  Edith.  **Only  reflect,  that  if 
we  had  not  gone  to  Kreuznach  the  week 
before  that  we  should  have  been  home  io 
time  to  stop  this  misalliana?* 

"  She  does  not  appear  to  have  accepted 
him  then  and  there,  as  I  should  have 
expected  her  to  do.  She  left  him  io 
wretched  doubt  and  despair,  he  sap. 
His  expressions  are  too  poetical  now  to 
inspire  respect.  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  pursuing  her  since,  and  she  accepted 
him  a  week  ago  to-day  —  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  that  we  came  back." 

"It  seems  rather  an  absurd  thing  to 
ask,  but  do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
she  has  money?"  asked  Lady  Priscilla. 
"  It  makes  no  difference  io  my  decision. 
I  shall  in  any  case  refuse  to  sanction  the 
affair  in  any  way." 

'*  From  what  Frank  says  I  should  imag- 
ine not  a  penny.  They  live  in  a  very 
quiet  way.  He  says  they  work  a  great 
deal  among  the  poor,  and  that  his  j'ooo; 
lady  visits  the  slums  as  assiduously  as  it 
she  were  a  charity  commissioner,  wbicb 
is,  of  course,  extremely  praiseworthy  ol 
1  her,  as  she  can  hardly  know  that  it  is  oo« 
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the  fashionable  thing  to  do.  But  evi- 
dently they  are  quite  poor.'* 

**  \Vhat  distresses  me  roost  is,  that 
Frank,  who  has  been  brought  up  so  care- 
fully to  respect  the  establishment,  and 
with  the  principles  that  I  have  always  in- 
culcated about  sectarianism,  should  have 
thought,  even  for  a  moment,  of  forming  an 
attachment  to  a  Dissenter.  The  bishop 
will  be  terribly  grieved,"  sighed  the 
mother. 

**  I  suppose  papa  will  have  to  be  told," 
said  Adelaide. 

"At  what  moment  of  the  day  do  you 
think  we  should  have  the  best  chance  of 
arresting  his  volatile  attention?"  asked 
Edith. 

**  I  should  think  that  this  was  as  good 
an  opportunity  as  any  other.  I  know  very 
well  that  he  will  not  do  anything  in  the 
matter,  and  that  is  why  I  must  write  to- 
night to  the  bishop.  But  still  I  think 
your  papa  ought  to  know.  So  I  will  now 
just  go  up  to  Frank's  room  and  have  a 
little  chat  with  him,  and  when  your  papa 
wakes  up  you  may  try  to  interest  him  in 
it.  Perhaps  if  you  could  introduce  the 
matter  in  an  impersonal  way,  as  a  tale  or 
scandalous  anecdote  referring  to  some 
other  family,  you  might  win  his  attention." 

As  she  said  this  with  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  a  smile  on  her  thin  lips.  Lady 
Priscilla  Capulett  rose,  and  drawing  the 
shawl  closer  around  her  throat,  swept 
noiselessly  out  of  the  room,  looking  in  the 
flickering  twilight  like  the  tall  and  dis- 
tinguished ghost  of  some  old  family  por- 
trait, and  hiding,  with  the  self-command 
which  was  part  and  parcel  of  her  nature, 
the  anger  that  rose  within  her  ambitious 
spirit  like  a  blinding  cloud  of  smoke. 

Frank  inhabited  a  little  suite  of  two 
rooms  luxuriously  and  even  coquettishly 
furnished.  His  mother  had  insisted  on 
investing  him,  at  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
with  a  sort  of  freedom  of  the  house.  A 
latch-key,  in  an  envelope  upon  his  plate  at 
breakfast,  had  been  her  gift  to  him  that 
morning ;  and  she  and  his  sisters  installed 
him  with  pomp  in  the  two  upper  rooms, 
opening  one  into  the  other,  which  had  Iain 
unfurnished  since  the  exile  of  the  eldest 
son.  The  little  bedroom  was  a  sort  of 
downy  nest,  by  far  too  delicate  for  a  young 
lad,  with  its  gray  hangings,  pale  yellow 
jasmine  wall  paper,  and  ebonized  furni- 
ture. The  mother  had  deliberately  ar- 
ranged all  this,  full  of  a  vague  jealousy  of 
the  wife  who  should  eventually  cajole  her 
boy  from  her,  determining,  at  all  events, 
that  no  neglect  of  petting  or  of  material 
dignity  should  aid  the  *'not  impossible 


she,"  in  her  work  of  separation.  The  sit- 
ting-room  was  larger,  with  a  bright  out- 
look towards  the  west,  over  a  cluster  of 
gardens.  It  contained  a  sofa  drawn  close 
to  the  fire,  a  long  chair,  a  piano,  and  a 
couple  of  bookcases  in  wild  disorder. 
The  ladies  of  the  house  outdid  the  occu- 
pier himself  in  the  persistence  with  which 
they  respected  the  bachelor  air  of  the 
room;  and  they  even  made  a  jest  of  it, 
accusing  one  another  of  pushing  the  to- 
bacco-jar into  needless  prominence,  and  of 
arranging  the  beauties  of  the  day  in  more 
fascinating  groups  around  the  mirror. 

The  mother  would  seem  to  have  been 
attacked  by  a  sudden  spasm  of  her  habit- 
ual neuralgia.  How  else,  at  all  events, 
can  we  explain  that  between  her  dignified 
exit  from  the  sitting-room  and  her  gra- 
cious entry  into  her  son's  presence,  she 
passed  a  brief  interlude  by  flinging  her- 
self on  the  sofa  in  her  own  bedroom,  and 
there  spasmodically  sobbing  with  dry 
eyes?  The  struggle,  whatever  it  was, 
whether  pain  or  rage,  had  entirely  passed 
away  when  her  son  sprang  forward  from 
his  armchair  with  a  welcome  too  impul- 
sive to  be  Quite  natural,  and  overwhelmed 
her  with  anectionate  protestations.  She 
consented  to  make  herself  comfortable  on 
the  sofa,  and  she  commenced  the  attack, 
as  careful  strategists  do,  with  misleading 
manoeuvres  which  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  purpose  of  the  campaign. 
At  last  she  said,  almost  with  an  excess  of 
innocence,  — 

"You  have  been  amusing  yourself, 
Adelaide  tells  us,  with  a  little  flirtation 
while  we  have  been  away.  I  wonder  you 
did  not  write  to  tell  us  about  the  adven- 
ture you  had.  You  can  have  had  no  idea 
how  dull  we  were  at  Kissengen." 

"  Kissengen  could  not  have  been  more 
dull  than  Kensington  was." 

**Ah,  I  dare  say.  That  is  why  I  dep- 
recate this  custom  of  absolutely  draining 
London  at  a  certain  moment  of  every- 
body that  one  can  know.  Of  course,  you 
poor  child,  there  was  not  a  single  house 
you  could  go  to." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Frank  with  a  des- 
perate effort  at  ease  of  manner,  "that 
Adelaide  has  told  you  about  my  new 
friends?" 

"  Yes.  She  seemed  even  to  be  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  the  friend- 
ship. 1  was  just  saying  to  her  that  it  was 
impossible  that  you,  with  your  principles, 
could  associate  with  any  comfort  with  a 
set  of  persons  belonging  to  one  of  the 
denominations.  Of  course,  I  know  very 
well  that  a  man  must  have  acquaintances 
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in  a  wider  circle  than  his  sisters  move  in. 
I  am  sure  I  am  always  reminding  myself 
of  the  stupid  fault  parents  make  in  not 
recognizing  that  their  children  are  grown 
up.  In  the  choice  of  your  associates  I 
should  never  think  of  interfering,  because 
I  should  leave  you  with  confidence  to 
your  own  principles.  But  I  do  think  that, 
with  your  generous  nature  and  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  world  —  the  vulgar  part 
of  it,  I  mean  —  you  are  very  likely  to  be 
taken  in,  just  because  you  imagine  every- 
body to  be  as  good  as  yourself." 

**  I  have  a  great  deal  of  insight  into 
character,  I  can  assure  you,  mother.  If 
you  think  I  am  going  to  be  persuaded  to 
join  the  Baptists  because  I  — just  because 
she  —  for  any  reason  —  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken. But  one  may  pluck  the  apple  that 
hangs  from  the  thorny  tree,  don't  you 
know?" 

*Mt  will  be  sure  to  turn  out  a  crab,  my 
child.  Now,  quite  seriously,  tell  me  the 
exact  truth  about  this  scrape  you  have  got 
into.  Of  course,  we  can  perfectly  under- 
stand that  a  sort  of  romance  has  attended 
your  little  adventure,  and  that  you  have 
been  indiscreet.  I  don't  even  say  that 
these  good  people  have  been  actually  de- 
signing. I  hope  that  they  will  prove  to 
us  by  the  way  that  they  behave  that  they 
have  no  such  conscious  notions.  Of 
course  it  is  a  very  great  thing  to  them  to 
be  visited  by  a  young  roan  in  your  posi- 
tion. Now,  just  be  candid  with  me,  and 
tell  roe  what  we  can  do  to  help  you  out  of 
it." 

>*You  must  not  think,"  said  Frank, 
**  that  I  can  allow  you  to  help  me  out  of  it. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  helped  out.  She  is  a 
lovely  girl,  quite  a  lady  in  every  way;  I 
am  sure  you  will  take  to  her  at  once  if 
only  you  see  her,  and  she  is  so  good  and 
pious  that  it  really  makes  one  quite  reli- 
gious to  talk  to  her.  And  she  plays  ten- 
nis splendidly,  and  swims  and  all  that; 
and  she  sings  beautifully.  If  you  will 
only  get  over  the  idea  of  her  being  a  Bap- 
tist, it  will  be  all  right." 

**  You  know  how  I  have  always  looked 
forward  to  your  being  married  by  the 
Bishop  of  Wisbeach.  Now  that  would  be 
impossible." 

**  We  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  save  him 
the  trouble." 

"  Really,  Frank,  you  must  not  jest  about 
serious  things.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  it  never  is  a  trouble  to  a  Willoughby 
to  serve  another  Willoughby.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  bishop  is  the  head  of  our 
family.  As  long  as  your  cousin  is  under 
age,  1  shall  always  look  to  the  bishop  as 


our  chief.  And  you  know,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  he  would  most  deeply  disapprove 
of  the  step  you  propose  to  take.  Besides, 
I  suppose  that  this  young  person  is  not 
well  off.  On  what  do  you  propose  to 
marry?  You  must  know  perfectly  well 
that  we  have  no  superfluous  means. 
When  your  papa  married  roe,  whatever 
proverbs  may  say,  I  raised  him  to  my 
position.  The  daughter  of  ao  Irish  earl 
was  something,  though  I  brought  him 
nothing  but  a  little  plate  and  a  lapdog.  I 
was  useful  to  him  in  his  profession,  and 
I  must  say  that  he  has  never  reproached 
me.  But  we  did  expect  you  to  reverse  the 
order  of  affairs.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
sense  in  that  thing  about  the  Quaker,  *Go 
where  money  is.*  We  have  done  our  very 
best  to  bring  you  where  money  was,  and 
now  you  take  advantage  of  our  absence 
to  go  where  there  is  neither  roooey  nor 
rank,  nor  even  the  establishment.  I 
hope,  Frank,  that  you  are  not  really 
serious  ?  " 

*<  I  am,  indeed ;  I  consider  myself  abso- 
lutely engaged  to  Miss  Jane  Baxter." 

**You  annoy  me,  Frank,"  said  Lady 
Priscilla.  **  You  are  so  unpractical  and 
positive.  I  am  not  absolutely  saying  that 
I  shall  refuse  my  consent.  I  may  tell  you 
that  if  your  brother  made  a  similar  nnatcb, 
I  should  absolutely  refuse  it;  but  then 
Augustus  will  be  the  head  of  the  family 
and  you  will  not.  I  recognize  that  you 
are  in  a  certain  degree  independent.  But 
I  should  grieve  extremely  if  aoytbin^ 
came  of  this  attachment  of  yours,  and  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  in  so  very 
short  a  time  anything  serious  should  have 
come  of  it.  So  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  young  lady,  I  beg  you  to  consider  in 
your  own  mind  whether  you  have  not 
made  a  mistake.  We  will  talk  it  over 
again  some  other  day,  and  now  I  must 
positively  kiss  you,  and  hurry  down  to 
dress  for  dinner." 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  winter  was  now  fully  come,  and  the 
tide  of  business  began  to  beat  with  a 
louder  pulse  up  Wycherley  Passage.  The 
minister  was  back  from  his  tour  in  the 
Hebrides,  keen,  bland,  irreproachable, 
with  a  small  white  flower  in  his  button- 
hole —  an  object  of  despair  toao  offensive 
opposition.  The  permanent  secretary, 
too.  Sir  Eusebius  Holcroft,  whose  shock 
of  white  hair  and  quick,  black  eyes  had 
seen  the  waxing  and  waning  of  govern- 
ment after  government  —  Sir  Eusebius. 
who  knew  more  of  the  business  of  the 
I  office,  as  he  was  accustomed   to  boast, 
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"  than  aoy  man  living  or  dead,  my  dear 
sir,  living  or  dead  "  —  he,  too,  was  again 
on  the  box  of  the  lumbering  coach  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  From  some 
ancient  source,  long  hidden  by  the  mists 
of  time,  there  had  flowed  down  into  the 
office  the  custom  of  speaking  of  the  per- 
manent secretary  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
Why,  nobody  knew ;  but  the  title  was  not 
only  universal,  but  iU  rigueur.  If  it  had 
arisen  in  a  spirit  of  chatt  in  those  remote 
acres,  all  trace  of  such  satire  was  gone. 
The  title  had  even  become  a  mark  of  good 
breeding  in  the  man  who  used  it  —  a 
social  shibboleth.  Nothing  is  more  curi- 
ous than  the  way  in  which,  in  spite  of 
Playfair  schemes  and  levelling  examina- 
tions, the  line  is  sharply  drawn  in  the 
large  English  public  offices  between  '*  peo- 
ple whom  one  knows,  don't  you  know," 
and  "  people  whom  one  doesn't  know, 
don't  you  know."  Among  the  former 
class,  to  have  said  *^  Sir  Eusebius  "  would 
have  proved  that  the  interlocutors  were 
in  all  the  dignity  of  a  quarrel,  or  appalled 
by  the  rumor  of  an  official  earthquake,  or 
else  conscious  of  the  presence  of  an  out- 
sider from  the  latter  class,  before  whom 
to  have  said  "  the  Queen  of  Sheba  "  would 
have  shown  an  almost  criminal  want  of 
tact. 

Early  in  November  the  **  office  *'  was 
gathered  together,  as  usual,  in  Mr.  Ley- 
oncrona's  room.  That  gentleman  was 
peacefully  glancing  at  the  Times*  Frank 
Capulett  was  perched  on  his  round  stool, 
adorning  the  office  stationery  with  florid 
and  conventional  portraits  of  Jane.  Piper, 
whose  peculiarity  was  a  tendency  to  wind 
his  limbs  around  articles  of  furniture 
which  were  not  intended  to  be  used  as 
seats,  was  perilously  balanced  on  a  sub- 
stantial old  fire-screen.  He  had  been  ex- 
postulated with,  but  he  declared  there  was 
DO  danger,  and  that  if  he  did  slip,  Sennett 
would  break  his  fall.  Sennett  was  seated 
in  a  chair  before  the  fire,  an  abject  heap, 
in  a  lethargy  which  betokened  a  too  bril- 
liant pursuit  of  pleasure  on  the  preceding 
evening.  A  new-comer,  Mr.  Wordingham, 
stood  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  his  tails  to 
it,  in  the  rather  obtrusive  attitude  that  a 
man  takes  in  returning  to  a  circle  of  fa- 
miliars after  an  absence. 

**  Did  you  have  a  jolly  time  in  Greece, 
Wordingham  ?  "  asked  the  writhing  Piper. 

**  Very.  We  couldn't  travel  about  much 
in  the  interior.  It  is  still  awfully  full  of 
brigands.  I  did  not  care  about  the  food 
much ;  too  much  grease  and  garlic.  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  what  a  lark  it  would 
have  been  if  one  had  been  captured  by 


brigands.    What  would  you  fellows  have 
done  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Piper,  •'  we  should  have 
gone  in  a  body  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
and  have  fallen  at  his  feet»  and  have  said, 
'  Buy  back  for  us  our  beloved  Wording- 
ham, even  though  you  have  to  sell  all  the 
sealing-wax,  and  all  the  red  tape,  and  all 
the  old  steel  pens  in  the  department.  Do 
not,  do  not  spare  the  stationery,'  we  should 
have  said,  '  when  a  brother's  life  is  in 
danger.' " 

'*  Ah  1  you  may  play  the  fool.  Piper,  but 
I  can  tell  3'ou  it  is  a  deuced  nasty  business 
to  be  caught  by  those  fellows.  I  was 
rather  glad  when  the  yacht  stood  out  for 
the  Cyclades.'* 

*'Not  much  like  Wycherley  Passage,  I 
expect,  the  Cyclades?"  mourned  the 
broken  Sennett.  **Just  fancy  being 
mewed  up  in  this  yellow  hole  for  the  win- 
ter !  I  feel  like  chucking  the  whole  thing 
up,  and  going  south  somewhere.'* 

"  Any  news  in  the  office  ?  "  asked  Word- 
ingham. 

"  One  very  small  piece  of  news,"  said 
Leyoncrona,  smiling;  "Capulett  has  en- 
gaged himself  to  a  young  lady." 

'*  Hallo !  "  said  Wordingham,  slapping 
his  legs,  **  I  call  that  a  very  great  piece  of 
news;  the  youngster  going  to  be  married ! 
Come  here,  you  youngster,  and  tell  us  all 
about  it." 

"  There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  said  Frank, 
blushing  as  he  serpentined  through  the 
chairs  and  bureaus  to  the  fire. 

**  When  is  it  coming  ofiE?  Has  she  got 
money?  Is  she  pretty?  What's  her 
name?  Do  any  of  us  know  her?  Have 
you  fellows  seen  her?"  asked  Wording- 
ham in  a  volley  of  interrogations. 

"  The  Lion  has  seen  her,"  said  Frank, 
"and  so  he  can  give  you  an  account." 

"  I  only  saw  her  for  a  few  moments,  you 
know,"  said  Leyoncrona,  **  when  we  were 
arranging  about  the  Humane  Society.  By 
the  way,  do  you  know  whether  she  has 
heard  definitely  from  the  secretary  yet 
about  the  medal  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  Oh  yes  I  I 
think  she  is  to  hear  after  the  next  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  on  Friday." 

"  Is  she  to  receive  a  medal  for  her 
courage  in  accepting  the  youngster?" 
said  Wordingham. 

"She  is  a  real  downright  heroine,  I  can 
tell  you,  my  boy,"  said  Sennett ;  "  goes 
about  saving  drowning  people  like  any- 
thing. She  is  jusr  now  the  divinity  of  the 
department,  and  our  only  feeling  is  one  of 
wanting  to  thrash  Frank,  if  he  does  not 
treat  her  properly." 
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**Sennett  is  so  sentimental  that  I  be- 
lieve he  is  going  to  be  married  too,"  said 
Wordingham. 

"  Marriage  is  always  an  epidemic,"  said 
Piper. 

"  Not  I  indeed  !  As  long  as  I  can  find 
three  other  men  at  the  club  for  a  rubber, 
the  card-room  is  my  domestic  hearth.  I 
think  a  fellow  was  given  his  life  to  enjoy 
it/'  and  the  weary  Sennett  yawned  at  the 
fire  and  rubbed  his  chilly  knuckles. 

**  I  suppose  you  will  hardly  stay  here  if 
you  marry,"  said  Wordingham.  **Your 
brother  is  doing  uncommonly  well  out  in 
Montana,  isn't  he  ?  ** 

**  I  believe  he  is.  He  bought  land  just 
in  front  of  the  railways,  and  there  is  a  city 
on  the  spot  which  was  prairie  when  he 
took  it.  He  has  a  very  quick  eye  for 
localities.  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  out  to 
Montana,  though,  unless  he  specially  in- 
vites me.  Hs  is  a  bachelor,  you  see,  and, 
besides,  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  he  may 
feel  inclined  to  realize  his  property,  and 
start  something  else.  He  is  not  at  all  like 
me,  he  is  a  regular  pushing  man." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  the  naivete  of  this, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  messenger  came 
in  with  a  card  for  Capulett,  on  which  was 
written,  not  engraved,  the  name  of  John 
Baxter. 

"  This  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you,  sir, 
if  you  are  at  liberty,  and  he  is  now  in  the 
waiting-room." 

Frank  did  not  proceed  at  once  to  greet 
his  future  brother-in-law,  but  mused,  with 
a  sort  of  apprehension,  upon  the  cause  of 
this  visit.  It  vexed  him  that  John  Baxter 
bad  come  to  the  office,  and  yet  he  could 
hardly  have  explained  why.  He  had  all 
his  mother's  horror  of  a  conundrum,  and 
was  never  quite  sure  of  n^t  being  vic- 
timized by  the  unexpected.  The  room 
into  which  the  visitor  had  been  shown  was 
a  square,  dismal  apartment,  with  a  painted 
deal  table  and  some  cane-bottomed  chairs 
sprinkled  over  a  cold  expanse  of  oil-cloth. 
Its  one  large  window  looked  out  across 
the  leads  to  a  motley  landscape  of  chim- 
ney-pots, over  which  the  morning  sunlight 
came  raking.  As  John  Baxter  sat  there, 
with  the  top-light  isolating  his  forehead 
and  illuminating  bis  large  brown  mous- 
tache, he  looked  almost  handsome,  but 
Frank,  who  was  too  conscious  of  people's 
clothes,  observed  his  billy-cock  hat  and  a 
tie  which  lacked  distinction.  If  Frank 
was  conscious  of  shyness,  Baxter  was 
certainly  no  less  shy  in  bis  own  way,  a 
rather  dogged  way  that  his  throat  and 
shoulders  were  apt  to  exaggerate.    Frank 


was  conscious  of  an  unreasonable  aver- 
sion to  him  when  he  rose  and  said,  very 
civilly,  — 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  having 
taken  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you.  I  bad 
something  that  I  wished  to  say  to  you, 
and  I  thought  I  should  be  sure  to  find  you 
here." 

**  It  is  not  anything  about  —  I  hope  that 
your  sister  —  that  Jane  —  is  not  —  " 

**  It  was  about  her,  of  course,  that  I 
came  to  see  you.  But  she  has  do  idea 
that  I  am  paying  you  a  visit.  It  was  quite 
my  own  idea." 

As  Frank  merely  expressed  inquiry  oo 
his  face  the  young  man  went  on,  gazing 
out  of  the  window  with  a  set  look. 

**  1  won't  take  up  your  time.  Yoa  see, 
my  father  and  mother  are  very  unworldly 
people,  and  so  I  have  sometimes,  without 
their  knowing  it,  to  take  their  place.  And 
their  place  would  naturally  be  to  arrange 
my  sister's  affairs  for  her.  But  my  father 
is  so  swallowed  up  with  the  Lord's  work 
that  the  things  of  this  world  are  too  apt 
to  be  neglected,  and  my  stepmother  has 
too  soft  a  heart  to  hold  her  own.  Bat  I 
dare  say  you  know  very  well  what  it  is  I 
want  to  say?" 

"I  really  assure  you  I  don't,"  said 
Frank,  who  spoke  the  truth. 

**  My  sisters  say  I  am  too  rough  to  un- 
derstand women,  and  i>erhaps  I  am  very 
foolish  about  it,  not  moving  in  the  elegant 
circles  that  you  do.  But  amongst  us,  Mr. 
Capulett,  when  a  man  wins  a  promise  from 
a  young  girl  his  women  folk  come  and  say 
kind  things,  and  treat  her  as  a  daughter, 
and  take  her  to  themselves  in  a  way. 
And  if  they  do  not  do  this,  then  the 
mother  thinks  her  daughter  slighted,  and 
she  has  a  right  to  ask  the  young  man  why 
his  parents  do  not  come  forward.  Now  \ 
hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  what  I 
say.  It  is  gone  four  weeks  since  you 
came  and  saw  my  stepmother,  and  that 
Jane  promised  herself  to  you.  And  yet 
your  mother  has  not  written  to  her  or  to 
any  of  us,  and  we*  know  nothing  o£  her 
mind  nor  of  your  father's.  I  make  bold 
to  say  that  this  makes  me  nnhappy,  and 
my  parents  too,  and  they  have  made  it  a 
subject  of  prayer  what  they  ought  to  do, 
and  they  have  been  guided  to  let  it  alooe, 
only  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  Jane. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  what  should 
be  done,  and  so  I  have  ventured  to  cone 
and  ask  you,  sir,  whether,  if  your  parenu 
will  not  encourage  your  choice,  you  will 
not  leave  us,  and  go  your  way  before  my 
sister  has  had  time  to  grow  used  to  jon  ? 
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This  was  much  less  terrible  than  any- 
thiog  that  FraDk  had  imagined  might  be 
the  reason  of  the  visit,  and  he  beamed 
with  sympathy. 

"  You  are  perfectly  just,  and  have  done 
quite  rig;ht  to  come  and  see  me.  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  have  had  great  difficulty 
with  my  people.  They  are  very  proud 
and  obstinate,  particularly  my  mother,  and 
I  think  I  have  done  wrong  not  to  be  more 
positive  with  her.  I  thought  that  if  I  left 
it  a  little  and  constantly  spoke  of  Jane, 
and  how  good  and  beautiful  she  is,  my 
people  would  gradually  come  round.  But 
you  are  perfectly  right  in  what  you  say. 
Of  course  it  is  a  kind  of  stigma  on  Jane 
that  she  should  not  have  my  parents' 
sanction,  and  I  will  see  at  once  that  my 
mother  calls  upon  her,  and  on  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter too." 

He  rose  to  signify  that  the  visit  was 
over,  but  John  Baxter  sat  there  still,  evi- 
dently burdened  with  something  yet  left 
unsaid. 

"  I  cannot  ever  be  quite  sure  that  these 
mixed  connections  are  blest.  You  belong 
to  one  part  of  society  and  we  to  another. 
There  is  just  the  same  difference  between 
us  that  there  is  between  Kensington  and 
Kilburn.  We  should  never  have  come 
into  your  acquaintance  at  all  if  you  had 
not  sought  us  out.  I  hope  you'll  remem- 
ber that,  Mr.  Capulett.  And  if  ever  trou- 
ble should  come  of  this  alliance,  for  I 
can't  say  I'm  altogether  happy  about  it 
in  my  mind,  you  must  be  sure  to  recollect 
that  it  was  you  sought  us,  and  not  we 
you.  You'll  pardon  my  freedom  in  say- 
ing that?" 

Frank  put  out  his  hand,  and  the  two 
men  met  in  an  amiable  shake  of  palms  of 
varied  hardness. 

**  You  must  not  take  that  view  of  it,  you 
know,"  said  Frank.  **Jane  and  I  are 
awfully  fond  of  one  another,  and  we're 
exactly  suited  to  make  one  another  happy. 
Of  course  neither  of  us  marries  the  other's 
relations." 

He  immediately  had  the  grace  to  wish 
that  he  had  not  said  this,  but  there  was 
DO  sign  of  resentment  in  the  grave  eyes 
that  were  turned  to  him.  He  was  there- 
fore emboldened,  in  saying  good-bye,  to 
be  almost  spiteful. 

"  You'll  excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  for  not 
asking  you  to  stop.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  me  to  see  callers  in  the  morning." 
And  as  he  showed  his  visitor  to  the  head 
of  the  flight  of  stairs,  he  wished  again  that 
John's  hat  and  his  necktie  had  been  more 
worthy  of  one  who  sought  alliance  with 
the  Capuletts. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


There  was  no  difficulty  io  making 
Lady  Priscilla  perceive  that  the  neutral 
position  she  had  taken  was  now  no  longer 
tenable.  She  was  not  supported,  more- 
over, by  her  household  gods.  Mr.  Capu* 
lett  had  refused  to  be  interested  in  the 
affair,  and  the  bishop,  from  the  midst  of 
some  trying  episcopal  business,  had 
snatched  twenty  minutes  to  write  her 
what  she  considered  a  thoroughly  luke- 
warm letter,  about  the  necessity  of  bend- 
ing to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  age. 
His  lordship  seemed  to  bear  the  disap- 
pointment'of  not  marrying  Frank  and  his 
bride  with  entire  equanimity;  he  did  not 
refer  to  the  subject.  Edith,  moreover, 
had  been  carried  over  to  the  Baxter  side 
of  the  controversy  by  the  warmth  and  per- 
sistence of  Frank's  descriptions  of  Jane, 
and  when  the  young  man  insisted  that 
good  manners  required  his  mother  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Baxter,  he  met  with  no  serious 
opposition.  Lady  Priscilla  consented  to 
call ;  but  she  said  that  she  still  reserved 
her  sanction  of  the  engagement,  and  that 
she  should  take  Adelaide  with  her  because 
Edith  was  already  prejudiced. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  then,  of 
the  ensuing  day.  Lady  Priscilla  and  her 
second  daughter  drove  over  to  Constan- 
tine  Villas,  which  they  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding.  The  coachman  and 
footman  were  so  cross  and  the  ladies  so 
cold  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning the  search  when  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  meet  a  local  postman.  After 
terrifying  the  Baxters'  maid  almost  out  of 
her  propriety,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
chilly  drawing  room,  into  the  fireplace  of 
which  the  maid  flung  herself  with  a  lighted 
match  and  came  out  again  in  a  volume  of 
smoke.  She  then  left  the  ladies  to  their 
reflections. 

The  room  was  papered  with  a  French 
gray  paper,  and  a  pattern  in  imitation  of 
lace  upon  it  in  tarnished  gold.  Lady 
Priscilla  sat  up,  grand  and  dogged,  in  an 
armchair,  gazing  at  this  wall-paper,  while 
Adelaide  darted  lightly  hither  and  thither 
in  a  flying  sort  of  inventory.  They  looked 
at  one  another,  and  Lady  Priscilla  mur- 
mured, "  What  a  smell ! "  The  room  was, 
in  fact,  pervaded  by  a  faint  odor,  un- 
pleasantly gamey  or  spicy.  Adelaide 
examined  the  pictures  —  an  engraving  of 
cattle  after  Cooper,  a  water-color  sketch 
of  a  castle,  a  text  illuminated  in  scarlet 
and  silver  and  smartly  framed,  a  photo- 
graphic group  of  nine  missionaries  under 
a  palm-tree,  and  the  portrait  in  oils  of  an 
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elderly  person.  She  examiDed  with  curi- 
osity the  banner-screen  before  the  fire, 
which  was  tied  up  in  a  baj?  of  muslin ;  and 
then  she  darted  into  a  chair,  for  there  was 
a  step  outside.  It  passed,  however,  and 
she  continued  her  voyage  autour  de  la 
chambre^  and  noted  the  statuette  of  Lu- 
ther in  biscuit,  under  a  ^lass  shade,  the 
three  photographic  albums,  the  piano,  and 
at  last  gave  a  little  cry  of  **  Oh,  mother! 
it's  these  white  mice!"  The  smell  in- 
deed proceeded  from  an  ingenious  little 
set  of  apartments,  with  a  glass  front,  which 
housed  a  large  family  of  these  small  crea- 
tures. In  a  sort  of  upper  bedroom,  com- 
municating with  the  lower  premises  by 
means  of  three  holes,  a  group  of  infant 
mice  lay  in  a  nest.  Adelaide  listened  for 
steps,  and  then,  opening  the  lid,  smartly 
plucked  forth  one  of  the  infants  and  laid 
it  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  The  papa 
mouse,  however,  who  was  taking  violent 
exercise  on  the  whirligig  down -stairs, 
seemed  to  feel  something  was  wrong,  for 
he  stopped  revolving,  and  sprang  to  one 
of  the  holes  in  the  first  floor,  through 
which  his  nose  was  eloquent.  Adelaide 
had  just  time  to  restore  his  offspring  to 
him,  and  to  close  the  lid,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Mrs.  Baxter  appeared. 

She  was  a  serious,  placid  woman,  whose 
fine  features  had  been  somewhat  effaced 
by  the  hand  of  time,  which  had  painted 
them  with  a  more  than  winter  color  to 
make  up  for  loss  of  modelling.  She  had 
never  been  very  like  her  daughter,  and 
now  the  resemblance  had  grown  faint  in- 
deed. When  the  first  greetings  had 
passed,  with  a  good  deal  of  formality,  she 
went  to  mend  the  fire,  and  so  revealed 
to  the  Capulett  ladies  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  wearing  a  small  woolly  shawl 
around  her  shoulders,  which  she  had 
thrown  off  to  m^ke  way  for  a  clean  collar, 
but  which  had  caught  in  a  button  of  her 
dress,  and  hung  down  with  comical  effect 
between  her  shoulders. 

**My  son,"  said  Lady  Priscilla,  **has 
been  very  anxious  that  we  should  know 
one  another,  Mrs.  Baxter.  I  find  that 
you  made  him  very  welcome  here  while 
we  were  away  on  the  Continent  this  au- 
tumn." 

**  I  hardly  know  how  it  began,  I  am 
sure.  Our  young  people  are  so  fond  of 
lawn  tennis,  they  were  glad  to  get  another 
gentleman,  I  suppose.'* 

*'No  doubt,"  said  Lady  Priscilla;  **at 
such  gatherings  gentlemen  are  always  at 
a  premium." 

**  Her  father  and  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
anything  serious,  or  I  should  have  said 


a  word  to  Mr.  Frank,  asking  him  not 
to  come  any  more.  I  am  not  very  ob> 
servant,  the  girls  say,  and  I  noticed  noth- 
ing, not  even  on  the  Sunday,  when  be 
walked  home  with  her  from  chapel.  Theo 
on  the  Monday  he  came  again  in  the  dusk, 
just  before  tea,  and  Jane  and  he  walked 
round  our  little  back  garden  till  I  bad  to 
call  her  in ;  and  he  wouldn't  stay  to  tea. 
And  then  I  did  notice  something,  for  her 
hands  were  all  trembling  when  she  cut 
the  bread  for  toasting.  But  it  was  that 
night,  when  she  and  I  were  coming  home 
from  the  Dorcas  meeting,  that  she  told 
me  about  it,  and  that  she  thought  she 
must  have  him.  My  heart  quite  sank 
within  me,  for  it  was  my  wish,  and  her 
father's  too,  that  she  should  marry  within 
our  communion.  But  when  we  got  home, 
there  was  a  letter  come  by  post  from  Mr. 
Frank,  a  beautiful  letter,  saying  how  fond 
he  was  of  Jane,  and  what  a  blessing  it 
would  be  to  him  to  come  within  her  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  we  laid  it  before  the 
Lord  in  our  simple  fashion,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  we  did  not  see  our  way  to 
refuse." 

This  was  not  at  all  the  attitude  of  miod 
against  which  Lady  Priscilla  had  fenced 
herself  in  triple  brass.  She  felt  a  little 
ashamed  of  what  she  had  said  about  "  the 
designing  ways  of  these  Dissenters." 

**  I  am  very  glad  indeed,"  she  said,  "  to 
find  that  you  have  had  that  view  of  it,  be- 
cause it  makes  it  easier  for  me  to  say 
what  is  in  my  mind.  I  quite  think  with 
you  that  people  should  remain  in  that  reli- 
gious body  in  which  they  were  born.  All 
our  family,  of  course,  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  establishment,  and,  yoa  must 
excuse  me  for  saying  so,  I  have  always 
inculcated  the  idea  that  any  form  of  secta* 
rian  independence  in  religious  matters 
was  most  undesirable,  and  likely  to  lead 
to  atheism  and  socialism  and  all  sorts  of 
horrors  of  that  kind." 

**  I  don't  think  we  are  socialistic  at  all," 
said  Mrs.  Baxter,  mildly  rubbing  her 
hands,  and  dashing  forward  again  to 
struggle  with  the  unwilling  fire,  **oor 
atheistic,  I'm  sure.  I  often  fancy  we  are 
too  old-fashioned  and  run  too  much  in  a 
groove.  It  is  a  great  responsibility  mar* 
rying  the  children*  Are  any  of  your  lady> 
ship's  children  settled  yet?" 

**  You  must  allow  me  to  say,  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter, that  1  really  am  very  pleased  to  find 
that  we  think  so  much  alike  upon  this 
matter,"  said  Lady  Priscilla  in  a  sympa- 
thetic glow.  **  I  am  sure  that  as  we  both 
think  such  a  match  would  l>e  undesirable, 
we  can  bring  our  influences  to  bear  opoo 
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the  youn^  people,  and  break  it  ofiF.  I 
hope  my  Fraok  has  oot  gone  so  far  as  to 
fill  your  daughter's  mind  with  —  with 
what  we  may  call  —  ambitions  —  what  is 
the  word  I  am  searching  for,  my  dear 
Adelaide?" 

Adelaide  showed  no  anxiety  to  help  her 
nnother,  and  so  Mrs.  Baxter  resumed,  in 
her  plaintive  voice,— 

"  My  children  are  all  of  them  very  posi- 
tive. I  don*t  know  how  it  is.  Dr.  Bax- 
ter is  such  a  very  gentle  man,  and  I  don't 
think  I  am  very  stiff  necked  myself,  and 
yet  all  of  the  children  are  so  positive.  It 
has  been  a  great  source  of  thankfulness 
to  us  that  they  have  all  turned  out  so  well, 
with  that  strength  of  will.  Now  Jane  is 
so  frank  on  one  side,  that  you  seem  to 
look  right  through  her,  but  on  the  other 
she  is  as  hard  and  dark,  if  she  chooses,  as 
a  bit  of  iron.  Now,  what  I  don't  rightly 
understand,  if  you  let  me  be  so  plain,  is 
whether  she  is  or  is  not  really  in  love  with 
Mr.  Frank,  or  whether  she  likes  him  — 
we  all  like  him  so  much  —  and  thinks  she 
will  be  blessed  to  him.  For  I  roust  ex* 
plain  to  you,  my  daughters  are  difiEerent 
from  ordinary  girls  in  this,  that  they  en- 
joy the  innocent  pleasures  of  life  thor- 
oughly, and  yet  I  do  believe  their  hearts 
are  always  full  of  heavenly  desires.  Now 
Mr.  Frank,  you  see,  has  come  upon  Jane 
from  this  side,  and  he  has  made  her  think 
that  she  will  benefit  his  soul." 

**  Most  extraordinary,  is  it  not,  Ade- 
laide ? "  said  Lady  Priscilla.  "  I  must 
warn  you,  Mrs.  Baxter,  that  my  son  is 
very  sympathetic." 

At  this  moment  the  door  slowly  opened, 
and  Jane  herself  stood  there.  She  had 
just  come  indoors,  and  her  hair  was  still 
a  little  blown  by  the  wind.  She  wore  a 
dark  blue  walking-dress,  and  there  was  a 
high  color  in  her  cheeks  and  light  in  her 
fine  eyes ;  she  looked  an  incarnation  of 
girlish  freshness.  She  had  seen  the 
ladies'  cards,  but  by  a  little  freak  of  inno- 
cent hypocrisy  she  pretended  to  be  sur- 
prised, and  made  a  feint  of  retiring.  Lady 
Priscilla  and  Adelaide,  who  were  a  little 
ashamed  of  being  found  in  the  very  act  of 
plotting  by  their  intended  victim,  received 
her  graciously.  Adelaide,  indeed,  was 
charmed  at  once,  and  took  a  sudden  friend- 
ship for  her.  She  went  a  little  aside  with 
her,  where  the  two  girls  sat  in  a  window 
and  chatted,  bruising  their  knees  against 
the  wirework  stand  in  which  some  dusty 
azaleas  were  languishing,  and  looking  out 
across  the  front  garden  to  the  deserted 
road.  There  was  a  certain  freshness  and 
sincerity  in  Jane  that  amused  Adelaide.  | 


The  latter  was  by  no  means  a  frivolous 
person  by  nature,  but  her  surroundings, 
the  claims  of  society  upon  her,  and  the 
life  she  was  forced  to  lead  in  agitated 
idleness,  had  given  an  artificial  air  to  her. 
In  Jane's  intelligence  and  experience  she 
found  as  great  a  contrast  to  her  own  as 
lay  between  the  rosy  cheeks  and  full,  soft 
form  of  the  one,  and  the  olive  tones  and 
chiselled  outlines  of  the  other. 

Lady  Priscilla  also  was  charmed,  but 
with  far  less  resignation  of  purpose.  She 
saw  what  the  attraction  had  been,  and  she 
was  much  too  clever  a  woman  to  under- 
value  these  luminous  cool  eyes,  this  frank 
and  lucid  forehead,  this  bold  and  roseate 
maidenhood ;  but  she  also  saw  the  nas- 
cent and  now  irradicable  faults,  as  she 
conceived  them  to  be,  the  excessive  color 
of  the  blood  in  the  skin,  the  pulpy  form, 
that  in  fifteen  years  would  be  shapeless, 
the  ungraceful  action  of  the  hands,  the 
sharp  twang  in  the  voice.  As  she  ban- 
died agreeable  nothings  with  Mrs.  Baxter, 
she  asked  herself  how  far  these  faults 
could  be  modified,  these  degenerations 
avoided,  by  careful  training  in  another 
school.  Her  thoughts  were  not  altogether 
selfish,  though  they  were  hard  and  world- 
ly. She  was  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
whether  it  was  really  possible  that  Fraok 
could  be  happy  with  this  girl,  and  she 
with  him.  Finally  she  thought  that  this 
might  be. 

In  the  drive  home  her  scruples  finally 
vanished,  for  Adelaide  was  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  Jane.  "She  will  be  the  very 
wife  for  Frank,"  she  said.  "  She  is  strong 
wherever  he  is  weak,  and  quite  well 
enough  educated.  He  is  not  at  all  a 
genius,  you  know.  She  seems  to  under- 
stand music,  and  that  really  is  the  only 
thing  Frank  cares  about  of  an  intellectual 
kind.  Edith  and  I  can  take  her  in  hand 
about  her  dress  and  one  or  two  things. 
Don't  you  think  she  is  really  pretty  ?  " 

"Certainly;  of  course  a  little  in  the 
over-blown  or  hollyhock  style.  She  will 
simply  kill  every  complexion  in  our  house. 
You  looked  like  ivory  by  the  side  of  her. 
Now,  tell  me,  did  you  gather  that  she  is 
very  fond  of  Frank ;  did  she  talk  inces* 
santly  about  him?" 

"  Well,  that  is  just  where  I  thought  she 
showed  such  unexpected  good  breeding. 
She  did  not  talk  very  much  about  him; 
and  when  she  did  mention  him,  it  was  not 
in  the  silly,  blushing  way  that  most  girls 
would,  but  very  gravely  straightforward, 
with  her  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  I 
think  she  is  most  original." 

**  Do  you  ?    Well,  that  is  exactly  what 
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I  do  not  tbiok.  She  leaves  on  me  the 
impression  of  being  an  ordinary  specimen 
of  a  very  good  type  —  a  wholesome,  right- 
minded  girl,  who  has  been  brought  up 
well  in  an  old-fashioned  way.  They  are 
evidently  a  very  respectable  family.  What 
a  dreadful  smell  those  mice  made,  and 
neither  of  the  Baxters  seemed  to  be  in 
the  least  aware  of  it!  I  think  on  the 
whole  that  that  forms  now  my  principal 
remaining  objection  to  the  match." 

"What,  that  they  keep  white  mice? 
Such  dear  little  things,  with  pink,  ropy 
tails?" 

**  No,  but  that  they  keep  them  without 
noticing  that  they  smell.  It  shows  a 
blunted  sense  of  propriety.  Did  you  no- 
tice what  hideous  little  magenta  mats 
there  were  under  the  smelling-bottles  on 
the  back  table?" 

**  Yes  1  of  course  I  did,"  exclaimed 
Adelaide;  *'but  how  on  earth  you  man- 
aged to  do  so,  when  you  were  perched  up 
all  the  time,  *  in  state  your  glory  well  be- 
fitting,' in  an  armchair  that  looked  the 
other  way,  is  more  than  I  can  compre- 
hend.'* 

**  My  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Priscilla 
sententiously,  "when  you  have  reached 
my  time  of  life  you  will  have  learned  to 
have  eyes  in  the  back  of  your  head." 

But  before  they  had  reached  home  the 
ladies  had  decided  that  the  engagement 
must  be  recognized,  and  during  the  even- 
ing a  letter  was  written  by  Lady  Priscilla 
to  Jane,  asking  herself  and  her  mother  to 
tea  on  an  approaching  afternoon,  and  hint- 
ing at  a  visit  that  Jane  must  presently  pay 
to  the  Capuletts  at  Kensington. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  return  call  was  by  no  means  an 
exhilarating  affair.  Mrs.  Baxter  required 
her  own  surroundings  to  show  her  ofif  to 
advantage,  and  her  pathetic  softness  was 
more  than  pathetic  when  it  was  deprecat- 
ing also.  But  the  visit  did  not  pass  with- 
out one  remarkable  event.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  had  not  been  thought  necessary 
to  instruct  Mr.  Capuiett  in  what  was  going 
on,  not  from  any  unwifely  or  unfilial  neg- 
lect of  his  feelings,  but  simply  from  the 
hopelessness  of  int  resting  him  in  it.  He 
had  heard  the  whole  thing  discussed,  and 
he  had  gone  through  a  brief  ceremony  of 
blessing  Frank,  a  ceremony  which  was 
generally  regarded  in  the  family  as  a  bur- 
lesque. At  lunch  on  the  day  now  under 
discussion  a  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  expected  visit  from  Mrs.  Baxter 
and  Jane,  but  he  had  not  appeared  to  pav 
any  attention  to  it,  nor  allow  it  to  disturb 


his  appreciation  of  a  new  story  by  Droi, 
which  occupied  hihi  all  through  the  meal 
His  conduct,  therefore,  when  the  visitors 
arrived  may  be  looked  upon  as  epoch- 
making. 

Mr.  Capuiett  was  a  roan  who  woald 
have  received  not  a  single  vote  in  a/i^ 
biscite  for  an  English  literary  academy, 
and  yet  he  had  no  small  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  outer  confines  of  literature. 
He  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  most 
paying  melodramas  of  oar  age,  and  there 
are  more  than  one  of  bis  plays  which 
everybody  knows  by  name,  and  which 
most  people  have  seen  upon  the  stage. 
Yet  his  own  name  was  scarcely  known, 
and  it  was  rapidly  declining  in  reputation 
year  by  year,  as  a  form  of  theatrical 
amusement  less  obvious  and  less  mechan- 
ical than  his  came  into  vogue.  Yet  Mr. 
Capuiett  was  not  quite  an  ordinary  man. 
He  had  something  of  the  pretensions  of  a 
poet,  though  his  actoal  writing  gift  bad  at 
all  times  been  very  small.  But  oo  one 
had  been  more  nimble  than  he  with  the 
scissors,  no  one  a  greater  master  of  effect, 
and  his  intuitions  of  stage  success  had 
secured  fortunes  to  manager  after  man- 
ager. For  a  dozen  years  in  his  youth,  to 
secure  Capulett's  services  was  to  secure 
money  for  the  house.  Later  on  he  bad 
begun  to  be  voted  old-fashioned  ;  but  bis 
fine  appearance,  and  on  occasion  his  fine 
manners,  and  his  languid  wife,  with  her 
prestige  as  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  earl, 
had  preserved  htm  on  the  upper  surface 
of  society,  where  he  was  always  enough  of 
an  artist  by  instinct  to  lean  to  the  more 
graceful  and  intelligent  section.  But  the 
melodramas,  though  still  existing  in  every 
repertory,  no  longer  brought  in  the  for- 
tune that  they  once  did,  and  the  Capaletu 
were  slowly  sinking  a  little  out  of  their 
zenith. 

The  surprising  thing  that  Mr.  Capuiett 
did  was  this.  Having  lunched  in  the  cos- 
tume that  enraged  his  daughters  —  an  old 
gray  coat,  with  a  wisp  of  pink  silk  tied 
round  the  neck,  and  a  sloppy  pair  of  slip- 
pers —  he  suddenly  appeared,  when  the 
guests  were  being  regaled  with  tea  io  the 
drawing-room,  in  a  condition  of  almost 
dazzling  gentility.  He  had  changed  bts 
old  gray  slouch  for  a  well-fitting  frock 
coat,  had  discarded  his  silk  wisp  to  favor 
of  a  vast  collar  of  snowy  whiteness  with  a 
sky-blue  stock,  and  had  arranged  bis  small 
feet  in  a  pair  of  very  smart  pumps.  Thus 
adorned,  with  bis  grizzled,  cttrly  hair 
brushed  out  like  a  halo  round  his  head, 
he  advanced  into  the  room  with  aa  ex- 
pression of  seraphical  sweetness  o&  bis 
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face,  and  rather  swam  than  stept  up  to 
Jane,  who  rose  somewhat  awkwardly,  em- 
barrassed by  her  teacup.  Lady  Priscilla, 
who  was  in  the  midst  of  a  lon^  sentence 
about  the  difficulty  of  getting  from  their 
house  to  the  park  in  frosty  weather,  sud- 
denly stopped,  as  though  she  had  been 
shot,  and  had  no  time  to  present  the 
strangers.  Mr.  Capulett,  however,  taking 
DO  heed  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  swept  up  to  Jaue 
with  both  his  hands  extended,  and  said, 
in  carefully  selected  tones,  **  No  need  to 
ask  !  This,  I  feel  sure,  is  my  new  daugh- 
ter I " 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Jane,  and  of  his 
own  daughters  also,  that  he  was  now 
about  to  kiss  her.  Happily  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  go  so  far  as  this;  but 
after  gazing  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  he 
relinquished  one  of  her  hands,  and,  still 
grasping  the  other,  sat  down  at  her  side. 
He  said  scarcely  anything  after  this,  and 
Jane,  who  was  impressed  by  his  appear- 
ance, and  thought  him  a  kind  old  man, 
received  more  smiles  than  answers  to  the 
remarks  she  felt  bound  to  make,  until  at 
last,  as  she  was  saying  something  to  him 
in  a  low  voice,  be  rose  abruptly,  and  be- 
stowing on  her  a  richer  smile  than  ever 
before,  said,  **  I  shall  see  you  again  before 
you  go,"  and  left  the  room  as  unexpect- 
edly as  he  had  entered  it;  and  of  him  that 
afternoon  they  saw  no  more.  The  visit 
indeed  was  not  much  prolonged,  for  no- 
body felt  at  ease.  The  opulence  and 
elegance  qf  the  Capuletts'  drawino^-room, 
furnished  in  the  latest  style  with  barbaric 
importations  from  Bulgaria  and  Nubia 
and  Japan,  put  Jane  more  out  of  coun- 
tenance than  the  frigid  manners  of  the 
ladies,  who  did  not  mean  in  the  least  to 
be  frigid,  but  who,  to  confess  the  truth, 
were  themselves  consumed  with  shyness. 

Frank,  who  hovered  about,  bringing 
Jane  things  to  look  at,  and  plying  her  with 
biscuits,  gradually  sank  into  a  dull  rage  as 
be  saw  that  the  interview  hung  fire.  He 
went  out  when  the  Baxters  left,  ostensibly 
to  see  them  on  their  way  home,  but  really 
to  scold  Jane  for  a  fiasco  which  he  vaguely 
put  down  to  her  dress. 

The  three  people  walked  down  the 
street  silent  at  first,  Mrs.  Baxter  weary 
and  homesick  after  this  unwonted  plunge 
into  fashion,  Jane  discouraged  by  the 
sight  of  the  life  that  she  was  henceforth 
to  lead,  and  Frank  secretly  raging  with 
vanity  that  had  been  vicariously  wounded, 
in  the  fact,  as  he  thought,  that  his  sweet- 
heart had  made  a  bad  impression. 

**  I  can't  think  why  you  wore  that  par- 
ticular bat,  unless  you  wished  to  annoy 


me,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  spasm  of  petu- 
lance. 

Jane  had  been  so  far  from  divining  his 
annoyance,  that  she  started,  and  looked 
sideways  at  him.  He  was  black  with  tem- 
per. 

**  I  put  on  this  bonnet  because  it  is  the 
best  1  have.  You  shall  teach  me  better 
taste,''  she  said  coaxingly,  **  but  you  must 
not  say  that  I  do  things  to  annoy  you.** 

But  he  was  not  quite  appeased.  **  If  it 
was  not  your  bonnet,  I  don't  know  what 
it  could  have  been.  I  wanted  them  all  to 
admire  you  so  much,  and  you  sat  there  as 
mute  as  an  owl." 

She  was  driven  again  to  meek  defence. 
"  I  am  sure  I  talked  as  much  as  I  could. 
I  talked  to  your  father  —  at  least  I  tried 
to.  And  I  had  a  nice  long  chat  with 
your  sister,  Miss  Adelaide.  Your  mother 
frightens  me,  oh  I  so  dreadfully,  but  I 
thought  she  was  as  kind  as  possible.  I 
am  so  sorry  you  thought  the  call  a  failure, 
for  I  did  not  find  it,  I  think,  quite  so  ter- 
rible as  I  expected." 

••  Why  should  you*  expect  it  to  be  terri- 
ble ?"  he  persisted,  no  longer  in  an  angry 
but  rather  a  peevish  tone. 

A  little  silence  followed,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Mrs.  Baxter,  in  an  impersonal  way, 
remarked,  *'  There  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
much  fog  here  as  there  is  up  at  Notting 
Hill.'* 

**  I  wonder  you  can't  understand,"  said 
Jane,  beginning  to  cry  at  last,  but  wres- 
tling cruelly  with  her  tears,  *'that  it  is 
more  trying  to  make  a  visit  like  this  than 
anything  a  girl  has  ever  had  to  go  through 
before.  I  think  you  ought  to  see  — 
And  then  tears  and  voice  were  arrested 
alike  in  a  pitched  battle  of  silence. 

"The  next  turning  but  one  to  the  left 
for  our  station,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter,  who 
hurried  them  on  like  automata,  and 
glanced  neither  at  the  one  of  them  nor  at 
the  other. 

In  the  tumult  of  people  in  the  crowded 
thoroughfare  where  they  now  found  them- 
selves the  lovers  were  hustled  together, 
and  by-and-by  they  forgot  their  troubles. 
Frank  was  obliged  to*  take  Jane's  arm,  un- 
gallantly  leaving  Mrs.  Baxter  to  struggle 
on  by  herself,  and  when  they  all  turned 
the  corner  that  led  to  the  station  they 
found  themselves  friends  again.  But 
when,  at  the  ticket-office,  Frank  an- 
nounced that  he  had  promised  to  go  back 
at  once,  the  two  women  resigned  him,  the 
younger  almost  as  gladly  as  the  elder,  for 
her  physical  endurance  was  tried  to  the 
utmost.  In  the  underground  railway,  the 
fog  and  steam  and  the  crush  of  passengers 
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seemed  merely  to  strain  her  more  closely 
to  her  mother,  and  in  their  crowded  sec- 
ond-class carriage  they  were  glad  to  be 
pressed  tightly  to  one  another,  and  to 
take  arms  unseen  under  the  shelter  of 
their  cloaks.  When  they  got  home  at 
last,  and  found  the  white-haired  father 
meekly  reading  close  to  the  green  shade 
of  the  lamp,  and  John  stretched  out  on 
the  rug  gazing  at  the  fire,  and  the  girls 
sewing  in  their  easy-chairs,  while  the  urn 
sang  on  the  table,  the  comfortable  home- 
liness of  the  scene,  its  familiarity,  and  its 
moderate  demand  upon  her  powers,  rushed 
in  upon  Jane,  and  she  almost  detected  her- 
self in  the  act  of  regret. 

For  the  next  week  or  two  very  little 
happened  which  needs  to  be  noted  in  this 
quiet  chronicle.  Frank  was  not  to  be 
blamed  if  the  distance  between  Kilburn 
and  Kensington  seemed  immense,  and  if 
his  regular  duties  at  the  office  made  an 
irresistible  demand  upon  his  time.  He 
saw  Jane  when  he  could,  and  he  spent  the 
whole  of  Sunday  with  her.  Now  that  the 
engagement  was  a  settled  thing  he  said 
less,  perhaps,  about  the  religious  effect 
upon  his  character  which  he  anticipated 
from  associating  with  her.  Indeed,  he 
almost  rebelled  against  the  multitude  of 
services  into  which  the  Sunday  was  broken 
up.  He  did  not  venture  to  make  any 
suggestion  about  the  morning  meeting, 
but  went  piously  to  Colville  Road  under 
Jane's  convoy.  When  midday  dinner 
was  over,  his  lady-love  had  to  prepare  at 
once  for  the  Sunday-school,  in  which  she 
took  a  class  from  three  o'clock  to  half 
past  four.  This  Frank  found  particularly 
irksome,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  say 
that  he  thought  she  had  better  give  this 
up  at  once,  as  she  would  not  be  able  to 
teach  after  her  marriage. 

This  argument  Jane  did  not  attempt  to 
meet,  but  waived  it  for  the  moment. 
Frank  conducted  her  to  the  door  of  the 
malodorous  little  place,  like  a  dingy  hive, 
with  its  clusters  of  children  hanging  at 
the  entrance,  and  spent  the  hour  and  a 
half  in  loafing  about  on  the  doubtful 
heights  of  Frognal,  ^here  a  sort  of  hybrid 
country  made  up  of  meadows  and  little 
rows  of  shops,  ancestral  elm-trees  and 
street-lamps,  old  mossy  barns  and  staring 
edifices  of  sheet-tin  painted  blue  and  red 
in  stripes,  mark  the  extremity  of  London. 
Then,  with  the  wooded  heights  of  Hamp- 
stead  before  him,  a  leafy  fastness,  he 
would  forbear  to  climb  them,  but  turning 
his  back  to  them  would  contemplate  a 
landscape  that  better  suited  his  discon- 
tented mood.    There,  on  the  right,  across 


the  brick-fields,  and  the  half-seen  villas  oC 
Willesden,  there  stretched  the  vast  and 
hideous  fiats  of  Wormwood  Scrubs — a 
no-man's*land,  drowned  in  cold  white 
vapor;  and,  further  east,  London  slowly 
began  to  sink  upon  the  dull  incline,  shape- 
less, overhung  with  colorless  cloud,  a 
vague  sea  of  pale  fog  out  of  which  arose 
no  point  or  island  of  firm  land  anywhere. 
And  then  he  would  walk  back  to  the 
schoolhouse,  not  very  much  l>eDefited  io 
spirits  by  his  little  country  walk. 

In  the  evenings  of  these  Sundays  be 
rebelled  altogether,  and  carried  Jane  off 
after  tea  to  hear  some  fashionable  preacher 
in  the  body  of  London,  enjoying  the  com- 
parative excitement  of  the  chase  for  reli- 
gious instruction  more  than  the  fresh 
draughts  at  the  old  familiar  fountain  in 
Colville  Road.  On  these  excursions  they 
were  not  alone,  for  one  of  her  sisters 
always  attended  as  chaperone,  and  when 
the  hour  for  final  parting  came,  and  Frank 
leaped  into  a  cab  to  drive  home  to  Ken- 
sington, he  found  left  upon  his  mind  a  sen- 
sation of  not  merely  having  been  fatigued, 
but  bored  as  well.  He  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  Jane*s  ensuing  visit  to 
his  parents,  and  fiattered  himself  that  be 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  separate  bis 
bride  from  her  surroundings  to  make  his 
engagement  the  delicious  and  inebriating 
thing  which  he  was  at  present  surprising 
himself  by  not  exactly  finding  iu 

CHAPTER  VIII, 

One  afternoon,  early  in  December,  as 
Leyoncrona  and  Frank  Capulett  were 
quietly  at  work  in  their  room  at  the  office, 
Sennett  came  in  with  some  papers  to  be 
signed,  and  as  Leyoncrona  was  examining 
them  remarked, — 

"  One  of  the  evening  papers  brings  op 
the  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Sbeba's  peer* 
age  again." 

"  Oh,  1  don't  believe  in  it  at  all,"  said 
Leyoncrona. 

'*WelI,  if  the  government  were  to  go 
out  of  office,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
he  took  it  and  retired.  By  the  way,  what 
an  age  it  is  since  the  last  change  of  tniots- 
try  1  I  should  rather  like  another.  The 
work  is  always  so  jolly  slack  in  the  in- 
terregnum," said  Sennett. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  be  one  of  those 
poor  devils  of  public  servants  in  France 
and  America,  who  are  sacked  when  the 
minister  goes  out  of  office  ?" 

**You  don't  mean  to  say  that?  I  call 
that  uncivilized.  Why,  how  can  the  new 
fellows  learn  the  work  of  the  place?  I 
should  like  to  know  who  would  pick  op 
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the  eosilao^e  statistics  if  you  and  I  were  to 
be  kiclced  out  tomorrow.  The  new  man 
wouldn't  know  the  difference  between  a 
silo  and  a  salamander.  I  wonder  if  the 
old  Queen  of  Sheba  will  ^et  you  promoted 
before  he  goes !  I  bet  he  will  forget  all 
about  it." 

**  He  always  has  stood  up  for  his  men. 
He  has  been  a  first-rate  administrator, 
whatever  his  faults  have  been,  and  the  re- 
sult of  working  for  us  has  been  that  weVe 
worked  for  him.*' 

**You  always  stick  up  for  him.  He's 
a  selfish  old  party,  I  believe.  However, 
there  never  does  come  a  change  of  minis- 
try without  doing  somebody  good,  unless 
they  put  some  awful  old  Tory  in.  Of 
course,  I'm  a  Conservative  myself,  but  I 
must  say  I  like  a  Radical  at  the  top  of  the 
office.     More  modern-like,  somehow." 

"  By  the  way,  Sennett,  you  had  better 
look  official,  and  not  lounge  there  at  the 
fire,  for  I  expect  the  Queen  of  Sheba  this 
afternoon  to  look  over  these  new  charts. 
He  said  as  they  were  so  cumbersome  he 
would  come  himself  and  glance  at  them." 

*'  Quite  a  nine  days'  wonder.  I  don't 
believe  he  has  been  in  this  end  of  the 
building  for  a  year  or  more.  Here  he 
is !  "  said  Sennett,  stiffening  himself,  and 
brandishing  a  bundle  of  blue  folios.  But 
it  was  not  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  it  was  a 
more  veritable  female  apparition,  and  a 
more  unexpected  one.  The  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  messenger,  with  an 
impertinent  grin  on  his  face  shouted  out: 

**  Mr.  Capulett,  a  lady  to  see  you,  sir." 

In  walked  Jane  Baxter,  with  her  cheeks 
flushed  to  the  color  of  fire,  and  turning 
her  dazzled  eyes  on  two  wrong  men  be- 
fore she  found  the  right  one.  There  was 
a  moment  of  extreme  embarrassment. 
Sennett  fled  from  the  room.  Leyoncrona 
made  a  slight  effort  to  rise  and  bow,  and 
then  sank  over  his  papers.  Frank  rushed 
to  the  door,  without  a  word,  and  dragged 
Jane  into  the  room  away  from  the  thresh- 
old. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  said,  trying 
to  steady  his  voice,  and  deadly  pale. 

*'Oh,  Frank,  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
coming!  I  did  not  know  I  should  disturb 
you." 

"Is  anything  wrong?  "  said  Frank,  with 
desperate  patience. 

"  No,  indeed !  But  as  mother  and  Sallie 
were  shopping  at  the  stores,  and  as  we 
were  so  very  near  you  for  once,  I  thought 
you  would  be  glad  to  see  me  if  I  came  to 
fetch  you,  and  so  I  left  them  in  the  Strand, 
and  came  on  to  see  if  you  would  go  home 
with  us." 


"  But  how  did  you  think  T  could  go  home 
at  this  hour  ?  "  asked  Frank,  still  heroically 
calm. 

And  now  Leyoncrona  could  not  endure 
his  false  position.  He  came  forth  from 
the  screen  of  his  great  desk,  and  with  his 
courteous  smile  he  presented  himself  to 
Jane. 

**  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Baxter.  I  hope 
you  recollect  me.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that,  in  spite  of  your  protests,  the  Humane 
Society  has  done  its  duty.  You  saw  the 
little  paragraph  in  the  Times  this  morn- 
ing? It  ought  to  have  been  twice  as  long. 
This  boy  here  should  be  very  proud  of  you, 
I  am  sure.  You  have  come  this  splendid 
afternoon  to  lure  him  from  his  duties? 
Well,  I  suppose  I  must  let  him  go  with 
my  blessing.  By  the  way,  Capulett,  we 
must  really  get  that  scoundrel  of  a  Jack- 
son into  better  ways.  He  had  no  business 
to  show  Miss  Baxter  in  here.  We  must 
really  apologize  to  you;  very  trying  for 
you,  I'm  sure." 

His  kind  voice  and  apparent  indulgence 
for  her  little  hoydenish  crime  comforted 
her  exceedingly.  But  even  in  her  humil- 
iation she  would  not  screen  herself  behind 
the  character  of  another  person. 

"You  must  not  scold  the  messenger," 
she  said;  "it  is  I  who  was  at  fault.  I 
thought  Mr.  Capulett  lived  in  a  room  by 
himself,  and  I  fancied  I  might  save  time 
if  I  asked  to  see  him  directly." 

They  were  standing  in  a  group  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  all  this  time,  for  in 
that  semi-public  place,  with  clerks  of 
low  degree  forever  coming  and  going,  it 
seemed  to  occur  to  neither  of  the  men 
that  a' lady  should  be  seated.  But  the 
climax  of  the  contretemps  was  at  hand. 
Out  in  the  passage  was  heard  a  noise  of 
steps  and  of  voices,  and  above  them  all 
the  shrill  incessant  sound  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  himself.  Leyoncrona  fled  to  his 
desk,  and  the  potentate  entered,  followed 
by  his  private  secretary  and  a  clerk  bear- 
ing papers,  talking  all  the  while  at  the  top 
of  his  voice. 

"Here  I  am,  Mr.  Leyoncrona;  if  Ma- 
homet won't  come  to  the  mountain,  you 
know  the  alternative.  As  I  was  just  tell- 
ing Lord  Oldham,  there's  not  a  corner  of 
this  office  that  is  unknown  to  me  *-  that 
is,  in  the  past,  of  course.  Ah  I  it  used  to 
lie  in  a  nutshell,  this  office  did,  before 
your  time,  Mr.  Leyoncrona.  In  the  days 
when  there  was  no  minister  here  at  all, 
when  it  was  quite  a  minor  office,  I  used  to 
know  every  room  in  the  place ;  I  was  a 
triton  among  the  minnows  then.  No  time 
now  for  gadding  about.    Well,  where  are 
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these  charts  you  speak  of?  Mr.  Holbeck 
here  has  been  good  enough  to  pick  out  all 
the  letters  oo  the  subject  from  the  North 
Australian  premier,  and  I  think  we  can 
see  what  to  do  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
What  the  devil  is  that  young  woman  doing 
here,  eh,  Leyoncrona?  Deucedly  un- 
official that!"  These  last  phrases  in  a 
clearly  audible  whisper. 

"  It  is  a  young  lady  whom  Mr.  Capulett 
is  engaged  to,"  answered  Leyoncrona,  in 
a  lower  whisper.  *'  She  has  just  this 
moment  come  to  see  him  on  some  very 
important  business,  I  believe." 

But  Sir  Eusebius  went  on  whispering, 
'*  I  hope  you  do  not  encourage  this  sort  of 
thing.  It  will  never  do,  I  assure  you.  It 
will  stand  in  the  young  man's  way  in  his 
promotion  if  he  gets  in  the  habit  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  Nice  young  fellow,  too;  I 
know  his  mother.  Ain*t  Lady  Priscilla 
Capulett  his  mother  ?  " 

**Yes,  Sir  Eusebius." 

**  Ah  !  charming  woman,  charming  I 
Just  give  the  boy  a  hint  —  can't  have  this 
sort  of  thing  going  on."  Then  in  a  louder 
tone,  *'Now  then,  Mr.  Holbeck,  let  us 
glance  over  the  correspondence,  and  let 
us  see  what  it  really  is  that  the  North 
Australian  government  is  asking  for." 

Frank  put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  and 
swiftly  hurried  Jane  out  of  the  door,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  cluster  of  faces 
turned  in  another  direction  round  Leyon* 
crona*s  charts.  They  said  not  a  word  as 
they  emerged  into  the  chilly  courtyard, 
nor  as  they  hastened  down  Wycherley 
Passage,  and  in  the  roar  of  Whitehall 
they  stopped  a  moment  irresolute.  Then 
Frank  took  Jane's  arm,  and  they  slowly 
strolled  southward.  Not  till  they  were 
opposite  the  stately  fretted  facade  of  the 
Colonial  Office  did  they  break  their  silence, 
and  then  Jane  said,  — 

"O  Frank,  can  you  ever  forgive  me  for 
behaving  so  badly  ?  " 

**  Never  mind  about  it,  dear,"  he  an- 
swered.   **  There  is  no  harm  done." 

"  Ah  !  but  there  is.  I  heard  every  word 
that  dreadful  little  old  gentleman  said. 
He  said  my  being  there  would  interfere 
with  your  promotion." 

*'  Ob  no,  you  must  have  misunderstood 
him.  That  would  be  an  absurd  exaggera- 
tion. It  could  not  possibly  do  that.  It 
was  a  little  awkward,  as  it  happened.  No 
one  would  have  dreamed  of  that  wretched 
Sir  Eusebius  turning  up." 

**  I  am  so  stupid.  I  had  no  idea  at  all 
what  that  place  was  like.  You  have  so 
often  talked  to  me  about  your  room,  that 
I  thought  you  worked  in  it  all  by  yourself. 


That  is  quite  a  public  place,  I  see.  And 
when  I  asked  for  you,  and  was  passed  oo 
from  one  man  to  another,  I  became  too 
frightened  to  stop,  like  when  one  begins 
to  run  down  a  steep  place." 

"  I  can't  allow  you  to  compare  yourself 
to  swine,"  said  Frank;  but  she  was  too 
much  agitated  to  laugh,  and  she  continued 
to  bewail  her  awkwardness  and  want  of 
sense  until  they  reached  the  corner  of 
Parliament  Street. 

••  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  said  Frank  at 
last.  **  Oh  never  mind,"  he  added,  "  I 
have  given  myself  a  holiday,  and  it  is  a 
lovely  day,  we  will  have  a  little  stroll  to 
nowhere  in  particular." 

It  was  indeed  an  exquisite  day,  and  even 
a  December  London  looked  beautiful  un- 
der so  soft  and  cloudless  a  blue.  The 
grass  of  the  inclosures,  the  dresses  of  the 
women,  the  uniforms  of  the  groups  of 
soldiers,  looked  brilliant  to  eyes  that  had 
been  almost  color-blind  through  a  dark 
November.  The  couple  loitered  over 
Westminster  Bridge,  watching  for  tugs 
and  barges  as  they  shot  or  crept  down 
stream,  amusing  themselves  by  peeping 
vertically  down  into  the  very  recesses  of 
the  hold  of  each.  The  yellowish-gray  wa- 
ter swirled  beneath  them,  ceaselessly  in 
uneasy  motion  from  the  constant  naviga- 
tion, coiling  like  the  water  on  a  harbor  bar 
when  the  tide  is  turning.  They  wandered 
on  until  they  saw  blue  sky  through  the 
formal  arcacies  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  on  until  they  turned  the  corner,  and 
saw  the  old  gray  palace,  like  a  carefully 
washed  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its 
grave  little  parish  church  behind  it.  AU 
this  was  new  to  Jane,  and  she  fell  in  love 
with  the  old  inn  and  eighteenth-century 
shops  at  the  top  of  Church  Street,  facing 
the  palace  green,  and  laughingly  she  pro- 
posed that  they  should  take  lodgings 
there,  on  the  second  floor  of  one  of  them. 

**  We  can  come  here  when  yoa  are 
turned  out  of  the  office  for  my  having 
visited  you,  and  I  will  earn  enough  for 
both  of  us  by  taking  in  washing,"  she 
said;  but  Frank  did  not  kindle  at  the 
suggestion. 

**They  are  mean  little  places.  I  won* 
der  they  have  not  been  pulled  down  before 
now.  It  is  really  ridiculous  that  they 
should  stand  here  just  looking  out  on  the 
embankment." 

They  turned  to  the  west,  and  observed 
for  the  first  time  that  the  whole  sky  was 
beginning  to  glow  with  the  fires  of  sunseu 
They  went  down  to  the  little  pier  at  Lam- 
beth, that  floats  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  like  a  sort  of  moored  gondola,  and 
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there  they  waited  for  a  peony  steamer. 
The  little  voyage  north  to  the  pier  at 
Westminster  was  ao  unexpected  pleasure. 
They  were  almost  alone,  and  they  took 
two  front  stalls  at  the  splendid  spectacular 
performance  which  nature  prepared  for 
them.  As  in  roost  winter  sunsets  the 
effects  were  so  brief  and  rapid  as  to  be 
almost  visionary.  While  the  lovers  waited 
at  the  landing-place,  the  whole  sky  above 
them  was  rosy,  paved  with  rippling  golden 
fragments,  and  deepening  into  fire  towards 
the  horizon.  But  when  thev  had  taken 
their  seats  in  the  boat,  they  found  it  had 
changed  already,  and  that  the  west  was 
one  smooth  and  fleckless  expanse  of  rich 
amber,  against  which  the  outlines  of  the 
buildings  were  drawn  in  cold  pearly  gray. 
As  they  left  the  pier,  they  just  had  sight 
of  the  beautiful  pinnacled  mass  of  the 
Abbey,  and  nearer  them  the  school,  and 
just  opposite  them,  magnified  against  the 
enchanting  color  of  the  heavens,  the  great 
Renaissance  front  of  St.  John's,  Smith 
Square,  with  its  pillared  towers.  But  the 
quaint  embattlement  of  spires  and  chim- 
neys against  the  western  sky  was  utterly 
dwarfed  by  the  romantic  outline  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  towards  which  they 
seemed  to  skim  as  though  their  bark  was 
about  to  moor,  in  the  ancient  way,  at  some 
mossy  water-gate  at  the  very  feet  of  the 
monstrous  pile.  In  that  dim  and  fascinat- 
ing light  the  fretted  forms  of  the  building, 
even  the  clock-tower  itself,  had  no  modern 
character  at  all,  but  seemed  parts  of  some 
vast  mediaeval  palace,  the  centre  of  a  little 
enchanted  city,  of  which  Bridewell  was 
the  far-away  donjon-keep,  and  Millbank 
Penitentiary  an  eccentric  sort  of  southern 
fortress.  Glancing  back,  they  saw  the 
gray,  four-square  tower  of  Lambeth  glow 
nke  the  walls  of  the  mystical  castle  of 
Sarras :  and  the  very  mud  of  the  yellow 
Thames  itself,  as  the  paddle-wheels  of  the 
steamer  churned  it  up,  took  reflections  of 
steel-color  and  honey-yellow  from  the  rem- 
nant of  blue  in  the  zenith,  and  the  suffused 
glory  of  amber  in  the  west.  At  last  they 
brushed  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, shot  under  Westminster  Bridge, 
and  came  out  into  the  light  of  common 
day  with  the  dome  of  St.  PauPs  just  glim- 
mering on  the  north-eastern  horizon. 

The  darkness  gathered  fast  around 
them  as  they  walked  past  the  gorgeous 
scarlet  and  white  sentry  that  haunts  the 
arch  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  by  the 
glimmering  groves  of  St.  James's  Park, 
up  the  steps  into  Waterloo  Place,  and  so 
gained  Regent  Street.  All  this  common- 
place walk  had  the  fascination  of  novelty 


to  Jane,  essentially  a  country  girl,  who  did 
not  know  her  London.  When  she  found 
herself  at  Piccadilly  Circus  she  exclaimed 
with  astonishment,  for  she  had  completely 
lost  herself  in  strange  ground.  In  Regent 
Street,  F*rank  took  her  into  a  restaurant 
to  have  some  tea,  and  over  this  aid  to 
female  courage  she  ventured  to  return  to 
the  subject  o?  her  maladroit  visit. 

**  Is  to-day  the  first  day  that  a  lady  ever 
called  upon  you  at  the  office,  Frank  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered;  "my  mother  has 
come  to  fetch  me  several  times,  and  once 
Mrs.  Percival  called." 

"Who  is  Mrs.  Percival?" 

"Oh,  nobody  you  know.  A  friend  of 
my  sisters." 

"And  what  did  Mr.  Leyoncrona  do 
when  he  saw  her?" 

"  Saw  her  where  ?  " 

"Well,  I  mean  when  she  was  shown 
into  your  room  — to  that  room  where  you 
sit?" 

"  What,  Mrs.  Percival  ?  Oh  !  she  did 
not  come  up,  of  course ;  she  sent  up  her 
card,  and  waited  for  me  in  her  carriage." 

"And  does  your  mother  wait  in  her 
carriage  ?  " 

"  No.  But  then  my  mother  has  such 
an  air  that  she  might  go  into  the  presence 
of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  and  not 
scandalize  anybody." 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  have  a  grand 
air  ?  "  she  asked,  after  meditatively  play- 
ing with  the  sugar-tongs  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure  you  will,  in  time. 
Well,  to  be  quite  frank,  I  don't  think  you 
ever  will  be  quite  as  stately  as  my  mother. 
She  is  a  wonaerful  woman,  but  I  think  if 
I  were  not  her  son  I  should  be  afraid  of 
her.  I  don't  at  all  wish  you  to  be  like  my 
mother.  But  in  time  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  just  as  much  at  ease  in  your  own 
way.'* 

"  No,  Frank,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  never 
have  a  grand  air.  I  have  not  the  making 
of  a  fine  lady  in  me.  You  might  as  well 
hope  that  this  tablecloth,  with  all  its  holes 
and  its  darns,  would  become  cloth  of  gold 
in  time.  The  dreadful  thing  about  me  is, 
not  that  I  do  the  wrong  thing,  but  that  I 
don't  know  that  I  am  doing  it." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  he  replied,  as  gallantly 
as  he  could;  "you  know  that  such  pretty 
people  as  you  are  cannot  do  the  wrong 
thing.  If  the  old  Queen  of  Sheba  could 
have  seen  your  face  instead  of  the  back 
of  your  bonnet,  he  would  have  been  si- 
lenced into  admiration." 

"  My  bonnet  did  at  all  events  keep  its 
color,  whereas  these  poor  silly  cheeks,  do 
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what  I  wouldf  went  fumiD^  and  boiling  up 
into  something  more  scarlet  than  that  lob- 
ster in  the  window,  or  than  —  than  any- 
thing. I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  have 
those  pale  cheeks  of  your  younger  sister, 
the  color  just  lies  there  for  an  instant,  and 
then  fades.  It  is  so  like  a  servant-maid 
to  blush  up  to  one*s  eyes." 

**  I  wish  you  would  not  think  about  all 
that,"  said  Frank. 

**  If  we  could  always  be  alone  together, 
I  think  I  should  be  happy.  Just  now, 
when  we  sat  hand  in  hand  on  the  boat 
for  those  minutes,  quiet  by  ourselves  in 
the  middle  of  such  a  beautiful  world,  I 
think  I  was  more  happy  than  I  have  ever 
been  before.  But  it  was  all  past  when 
we  landed  among  the  people.  It  is  some- 
thing new  and  tiresome  that  has  come 
over  me;  I  never  used  to  have  these 
thoughts  about  myself.  I  suppose  that  is 
why  I  am  so  awkward,  that  I  have  not 
taken  pains  to  think  about  what  ]  ought 
to  do.  And  now  are  you  not  coming  home 
with  me  toConstantine  Villas?  You  have 
been  so  kind  and  patient  with  roe  this 
afternoon. 

"  I  am  so  very  sorry,"  he  answered, 
"that  I  absolutely  promised  to  take  my 
sisters  out  to  a  tiresome  dance  this  even- 
ing.    It  is  extremelv  awkward." 

**  Oh  never  mind,^'  she  said,  with  a  little 
disappointed  sigh,  and  allowed  herself  to 
be  put  into  a  hansom,  which  Frank  care- 
fully directed,  and  then  dismissed. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  Jane  came  to  pay 
her  long-promised  visit  to  Kensington. 
She  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
was  cordially  received  by  the  ladies,  and 
was  presently  shown  up  to  her  room  by 
Adelaide,  who  looked  round  to  see  whether 
she  had  everything  she  wanted,  and  then 
asked  her,  when  she  was  ready,  to  find 
her  way  down  to  the  drawing-room.  They 
expected  her  to  take  off  her  bat  and^  be 
with  them  in  a  few  moments,  but  when 
ten  minutes,  and  then  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  twenty  minutes  elapsed. 
Lady  Priscilla  began  to  speculate  on  the 
causes  of  her  tarrying,  and  sent  up  a  ser- 
vant to  say  that  the  ladies  were  taking  tea 
in  the  drawing  room,  and  hoped  that  she 
would  join  them.  Jane  then  appeared  in 
a  total  metamorphosis  of  her  dress,  with 
the  aspect  of  one  who  has  been  unduly 
hurried.  By  the  dim  afternoon  twilight 
they  could  not  understand  what  it  was  that 
she  had  done  to  herself.  When  the  lamp 
was  brought  in,  while  carefully  avoiding 
seeming  to   examine    her,  and  chatting 


pleasantly  all  the  time,  it  gradually  dawned 
upon  them  that  she  had  dressed  herself 
thus  prematurely  for  the  evening,  lo 
point  of  fact  this  was  the  cause  of  her  de- 
lay, but  the  garment  itself  was  sufficiently 
nondescript  to  excuse  their  hesitation. 
She  had  not  thought  it  right  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  new  clothes  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  so  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded  to  do  up  a  light  lawo  tennis 
merino  with  bows,  so  as  to  look  quite 
smart.  As  Adelaide  said  afterwards  to 
Edith,  *Mt  would  have  been  quite  a  praise- 
worthy effort,  if  the  bows  had  not  coo- 
trived  to  be  cerise." 

The  Capuletts  had  to  exercise  their 
utmost  powers  of  tact  to  preserve  her 
from  being  conscious  of  her  mistake  in 
dressing  so  early.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  eye-telegraphy,  and  then  Edith 
carelessly  left  the  room,  in  time  to  stroll 
in  again,  dressed  for  the  evening  before 
the  others  needed  to  retire.  By  this 
means  Jane  was  not  left  alone,  and  the 
Capuletts  hugged  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  she  had  not  observed  her  own 
mistake.  They  were  wrong,  however,  she 
had  observed  it,  and  had  painfully  exag* 
gerated  it.  At  dinner  she  sat  between 
Frank  and  his  father,  and  in  the  general 
kindliness  of  the  welcome  she  forgot  her 
fears.  Lady  Priscilla  had  capitulated  alto> 
gether,  and  nobody  had  now  any  other 
notion  than  to  make  Jane  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  But  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  her  trials  began  again. 

*'  I  hope,"  said  Adelaide,  that  yoa  have 
not  told  Jane  the  surprise  that  is  await- 
ing her."  And  Frank  protested  that  he 
had  not. 

**  Then,  dear,"  said  Edith,  ••  will  yoa 
hurry  up  with  me  and  get  on  your  cloak, 
for  I  hear  the  carriage  now  at  the  door. 
Mamma  cannot  go,  she  is  not  very  well, 
and  Adelaide  is  staying  with  her,  so  I  am 
going  to  be  your  chaperone,  with  Frank 
and  papa." 

It  was  not  until  they  were  in  the  car- 
riage that  Jane  ventured  to  ask  whither 
they  were  taking  her.  Edith  again  pro- 
tested that  it  must  be  a  secret,  and  tbey 
all  smiled  upon  her  with  baffling  sweet- 
ness. Mr.  Capulett  took  her  hand  and 
held  it  so  long  that  he  forgot  what  it 
was,  and  threw  it  away  from  him  in  a  fit 
of  abstraction.  Thev  rolled  on  throuj^h 
the  long  defile  of  cabs  and  carriages  till 
they  came  to  Piccadilly,  and  Jane's  con- 
jectures were  becoming  more  and  more 
torturing.  Suddenly  she  bethought  her- 
self that  she  had  seen  an  advertisemeot 
of  a  classical  concert  that  evening,  the 
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bill  of  which  had  seemed  to  her  very  tempt- 
ing, and  she  reflected  that  it  could  hardly 
be  *'  iDCODsistent "  to  hear  Bach  aod  Per- 
^olese.  How  delightful  of  the  Capuletts 
to  divine  what  it  was  which  she  would  like 
best !  The  drive  seemed  iaterminable, 
but  she  was  too  iooocent  to  suspect  that 
we  do  not  go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  Strand  to  hear  chamber  music.  The 
carriage  stopped  at  last  under  a  flaring 
portico.  They  were  rapidly  hustled  out 
to  allow  the  next  comers  to  alight,  and 
Jane  entered  with  the  rest,  dimly  con- 
scious of  two  rows  of  ill-dressed,  hungry- 
faced  spectators,  a  windy  flare  of  lamps, 
a  bright  procession  of  ladies  with  crape 
shawls,  white  and  orange  and  grass-green. 
She  found  herself  in  a  large  vestibule, 
full  of  people  in  evening  dress,  and  a  pro- 
portion of  men,  whose  expression  vaguely 
appealed  to  her  as  non-classical.  She  be- 
gan to  be  terribly  embarrassed. 

**  What  is  this  place,  Frank  ?  '*  she  whis- 
pered, but  at  that  moment  he  was  apolo- 
gizing to  a  lady  whose  voluminous  train 
be  had  touched  with  his  foot,  and  she 
received  no  answer.  They  descended 
down  a  corridor  between  blank  walls,  and 
then  were  suddenly  ushered  into  a  little 
room,  very  dark  and  mysterious,  which 
had  no  wall  on  the  side  that  faced  them. 
There  was  a  squeaking  sound  of  the  loud 
tuning  of  fiddles  somewhere  beneath 
them.  Edith  seated  herself  in  the  front 
of  the  box,  and  pulling  a  chair  beside  her 
forward  for  Jane,  said,  —  « 

**  Now  you  know  where  you  are.  But 
do  you  know  what  it  is  we  are  going  to 
see  ?  The  first  night  of  *  Cymbeline.'  I 
dote  on  first  nights,  and  we  were  so 
dreadfully  afraid  we  were  not  going  to  get 
this  box.  The  managers  don't  seem  to 
remember  papa  quite  as  much  as  they 
used  to  do."  Her  pale  cheeks  were  light- 
ed up  with  enthusiasm,  and  as  she  peered 
down  into  the  stalls,  and  surveyed  the 
rapidly  filling  boxes,  she  prattled  on,  and 
never  thought  to  notice  that  Jane  was 
leaning  back  against  the  wall  of  the  box, 
pale  with  dismay  and  perplexity.  But 
Frank  noticed  it. 

"  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  not  come 
if  we  told  you,"  he  whispered.  "  I  did 
not  tell  them  that  you  bad  never  been  to 
the  theatre ;  in  our  play-going  household 
DO  one  would  realize  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing.  But  here  you  are  at  last, 
and  now  the  ice  is  broken,  1  am  sure  you 
will  enjoy  yourself." 

But  Jane  was  wretched.  A  scruple  of 
conscience,  inherited  without  reflection 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  is  not  so 
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easily  broken  through,  or  defied  with  im- 
punity. As  the  play  proceeded,  and  as 
Edith  gave  herself  up  more  and  more  to 
the  intoxication  of  the  evening,  to  that 
charm  of  the  footlights  which  had  been  a 
second  nature  to  her  since  she  was  a  child, 
nothing  but  her  politeness  prevented  her 
from  showing  how  much  Jane's  coldness 
disappointed  her.  She  put  it  down  to 
want  of  intelligence,  to  an  unsympathetic 
primness.  Jane  all  the  while  was  shrink- 
ing back  as  much  into  the  darkness  as 
possible.  From  a  desire  to  avoid  atten- 
tion she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  stage,  but 
with  a  dull  sort  of  terror  on  her  which  de- 
stroyed all  pleasure.  When  there  came  a 
round  of  applause,  or  a  lamp  was  broken 
by  the  excess  of  heat,  her  breath  caught 
in  her  throat  as  if  her  sin  had  found  her 
out. 

She  was  not  stupid,  as  Edith  thought. 
She  was  saying  to  herself  all  the  time, 
this  frightened  feeling  is  quite  unreason- 
able-'these  people,  and  such  as  they, 
meet  here  every  night,  and  go  away  un- 
scathed —  it  is  an  old-fashioned  ana  big- 
oted notion  that  there  is  any  harm  in  all- 
tbis,  and  if  there  were  harm  in  it,  it  is 
not  my  fault,  I  was  brought  here  unwit- 
tingly. She  repeated  these  reflections  ta 
herself,  and  thought  of  Naaman  in  the^ 
house  of  Rimmon,  but  that  did  not  make 
her  happy.  By-and  by  the  heat  and  the- 
glare  and  the  thin  perfume  of  bergamot 
that  rose  from  the  stalls  began  to  make 
her  drowsy,  so  drowsy  that  she  could 
scarcely  keep  her  lids  apart;  and  when 
the  last  rounds  of  prolonged  applause  bad 
roused  her,  and  the  ladies  drew  their 
cloaks  about  them  in  the  darkened  box, 
she  rose  with  a  feeling  of  exquisite  shame 
at  her  want  of  savoir  faire.  In  the  car- 
riage going  home  Edith  was  almost  silent. 
To  Mr.  Capulett's  inquiry  how  Jane  bad 
enjoyed  it,  she  answered  with  pathetic 
alacrity,  "  Oh  !  it  was  very  amusing,  tbank 
you,"  and  then  sank  back  by  Edith's  side* 

This  feeling  of  discouragement,  how- 
ever, passed  o£E  with  a  good  night's  sleep, 
and  Jane  steeled  herself  to  put  her  habits 
and  prejudices  aside,  and  to  share,  as  far 
as  her  conscience  would  permit  her,  the- 
ways  and  thoughts  of  her  hosts.  It  must 
be  said  that  on  their  side  the  Capuletts 
made  every  concession  to  her  inexperi- 
ence. There  was  not  a  word,  a  sign,  to 
show  that  they  noted  any  difference  be- 
tween her  mode  of  doing  things  and  their 
own.  They  were  not  ungenerous,  and 
having  fought  against  the  alliance  and 
having  been  worsted,  their  capitulation 
was  final,  and  they  were  too  well-bred  ta 
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keep  up  a  sullen  skirmishing  on  points  of 
detail.  None  the  less  they  felt,  and  could 
not  prevent  Jane  from  feeling  doubly,  the 
total  unlikeness  of  her  ideal  of  life  from 
theirs;  and  if  this  prevented  them  from 
being  entirely  at  their  ease,  it  thwarted 
her  at  every  turn  and  discouraged  her  at 
every  moment.  A  great  change  came 
over  her  manner  during  the  few  days  that 
she  was  with  them.  Her  frank,  almost 
bluff  carriage,  with  its  bright  Amazonian 
charm,  gave  way  to  a  hesitating,  awkward 
manner,  like  that  of  a  rather  stupid  child 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  being  reproved  for 
every  action.  When  she  was  happy,  and 
therefore  natural  and  pleasing,  was  only 
when  she  was  taken  out  of  herself,  when 
Edith  allowed  her  to  sit  with  her,  and 
instead  of  trying  to  entertain  her,  became 
absorbed  in  her  own  harp  practice,  or 
when  Frank  and  she  read  to  one  another 
in  the  library.  Jane  read  aloud  with 
propriety,  not  very  prettily,  but  much 
more  easily  and  iotelligiblv  than  the  Miss 
Capuletts,  who  had  not  been  taught  to 
enunciate;  Jane  was  shy  of  verse,  which 
indeed  she  had  little  taste  for,  but  she 
read  prose  without  fatigue,  and  so  as  to 
give  genuine  pleasure.  As  she  glided 
smoothly  down  the  pages  of  **  John  Ingle- 
sant,"  Lady  Priscilla,  leaning  her  head 
luxuriously  back  among  her  cushions, 
could  not  banish  the  little  secret  thought, 
bow  much  more  welcome  Jane  would  have 
been  to  her  as  a  lady  companion  than  as  a 
daughter. 

On  the  last  night  of  Jane's  visit,  the 
Capuletts  gave  the  musical  party  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  conversation  in 
the  family  for  three  weeks  past.  Jane's 
visit  had  been  studiously  arranged  so  as 
to  include  this  entertainment,  and  she  was 
constantly  congratulated  on  it  as  a  thing 
which  would  be  sure  to  delight  her.  Her 
love  of  music  was  known,  and  she  had 
already  been  taken  to  one  afternoon  pub- 
lic concert,  which  she  had  genuinely  en- 
joyed without  reserve.  The  party  was 
carefully  planned,  and  went  off  remarkably 
well.  Lady  Priscilla,  whose  neuralgia  bad 
left  her  at  the  first  beck  of  personal  ex- 
citement, labored  for  her  guests  with 
heroic  forethought,  aided  by  her  genuine 
hospitality.  When  the  ladies  were  gath- 
ered in  state  in  the  reception-room,  while 
Frank  and  his  father  leaned  over  the  man- 
telpiece and  examined  their  shirt-fronts  in 
the  mirror.  Lady  Priscilla  had  time  to 
glance  round  and  pronounce  that  all  was 
right  before  the  first  sound  of  wheels  on 
the  gravel  set  their  pulses  beating.  Edith 
and  Adelaide  bad  taken  the  privilege  of 


future  sisters  to  adapt  Jane's  dress  more 
to  their*  liking.  They  bad  taken  ofiE  the 
dreadful  cerise  bows,  they  had  dressed 
her  hair  more  loosely,  and  they  had  ar- 
ranged some  pale  chrysanthemums  in  the 
bosom  of  her  dress. 

The  rooms  were  fairly  l^rgc»  ^  ^^^^^  of 
three  pieces  opening  mto  one  another, 
andendinginadim  conservatory.  Lady 
Priscilla  had  avoided  the  error  of  over- 
crowding them,  and  her  company  moved 
about  with  ease,  in  a  comparative  width 
of  space  which  rendered  it  possible  for 
the  ladies  to  display  their  toilettes  toad- 
vantage,  and  form  in  groups  that  were 
picturesque  as  well  as  entertaining.  Tbe 
music  was  installed  in  the  large  room, 
where  after  about  an  hour  it  became  io- 
cessant.  The  Bishop  of  Wisbeach,  who 
adored  music,  had  been  secured  by  a 
promise  of  hearing  the  Dragonetta  play, 
and  Lady  Priscilla's  only  moment  of  dis- 
may was  felt  when  the  prelate  came  aod 
the  pianiste  delayed  her  coming.  Jaoe 
Baxter  sat  on  her  sofa  and  watched  the 
world  around  her  with  vast  entertainroeot, 
herself  but  very  little  observed.  Tbe 
bishop,  with  his  large,  ugly  mask,  aod 
the  kind  eyes  behind  it,  sat  t>eside  ber 
chatting  for  five  minutes,  and  showed  oo 
sign  of  consciousness  that  she  was  a  Dis- 
senter. Sir  Eusebius  Holcroft,  small  aod 
sparkling,  and  Lady  Holcroft,  large  aod 
sentimental,  an  inseparable  pair,  broui^ht 
the  blood  to  Jane's  cheeks  with  a  fresh 
thought  of  her  maladroit  invasion  of 
Wycherley  Passage,  but  they  were  not 
introduced  to  her,  and  ber  agitation  sob- 
sided.  Frank  was  gallant,  and  kept  close 
beside  her,  telling  her  the  names  of  the 
guests,  and  solicitous  for  ber  comfort  aod 
dignity ;  while  the  entrance  of  Mr  Leyoo- 
crona  gave  her  the  additional  comfort  of 
one  friendly  face  to  glance  at. 

At  last  it  was  evident  to  Jane,  withoat 
any  intelligence  from  Frank,  that  tbe 
guest  of  tbe  evening  had  arrived.  **  Here 
she  is  at  last,  bishop,"  murmured  Lady 
Priscilla  to  her  cousin,  as  she  swept  in 
rustling  beatitude  towards  the  new-comer, 
and  a  little  movement  went  through  tbe 
rooms  as  if  an  event  had  occurred.  Jaoe 
was  fairly  astonished  at  the  entry  of  the 
Dragonetta.  She  was  a  tall,  fierce  per- 
sonage, with  a  strident  voice  aod  a  load, 
uncompromising  laugh.  Her  coroplexioo 
had  Jane  knew  not  what  of  the  perplex- 
ing and  distressing  in  its  vivid  whites  aod 
reds.  Her  hair  stood  out  in  a  muUitodt 
of  rolls  and  loops,  and  her  dress,  which 
was  the  only  really  low  one  in  the  roos, 
was  a  maze  of  lace  aod  flamboyant  cme^ 
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aid  ribbands.  She  was  pioched  to  a  wasp- 
like sleoderoess  at  the  waist,  and  her 
haods  were  encased  up  to  the  elbow  io 
yellow  gloves.  Bat  her  garments  were 
nothing  in  comparison  with  her  manner, 
her  incredible  manner,  and  Jane  watched 
her  as  if  she  were  a  brilliant  insect  of  vast 
size,  one  bite  of  which  would  certainly  be 
fatal.  Presently  the  Dragonetta  released 
herself  from  the  circle  of  her  admirers, 
laughing  all  the  time  to  excess  and  show- 
ing her  glittering  teeth,  and  after  curtsy- 
ing in  the  most  florid  style  to  the  bishop, 
she  sat  herself  down  at  the  grand  piano 
with  a  preliminarv  crash  of  the  keys  that 
brought  everybociy  crowding  to  the  door 
ways.  Frank  made  way  for  his  guests, 
and  retired  to  the  outer  room,  where  the 
plash  of  the  little  warm  fountain  in  the 
conservatory  rivalled  the  tenderer  pas- 
sages of  the  Dragonetta's  performance  in 
volume.  Jane,  meanwhile,  was  lost  in 
wonder  and  delight,  as  the  artist,  now  in 
her  element,  revealed  the  source  of  her 
fascination,  as  she  brought  out  all  the  fire 
and  romantic  effect  of  a  great  sonata  of 
Beethoven's.  This,  too,  Jane  saw,  was  a 
life  that  was  lived  to  a  good  purpose, 
though  so  strangely  distant  from  any  ideal 
which  had  ever  before  come  within  her 
ken.  And  the  final  fugue,  in  the  execution 
of  which  the  pianiste's  audacity  and  vigor 
carried  her  above  all  her  contemporaries, 
was  entirely  missed  by  Jane,  who  sat  lost 
io  a  wondering  comparison  between  her 
own  old  life  within  its  narrow,  comfortable 
limits,  and  the  new  life  that  was  opening 
t>efore  her  such  startling  horizons. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
PAGANINI. 

NicoLO  Paganini  was  the  greatest 
violin-player  both  of  old  and  modern 
times,  and  his  performances  created  such 
sensation  among  artists  and  amateurs, 
that  no  ordinary  explanation  of  his  talent 
would  satisfy.  Supernatural  reasons  were 
adduced  to  show  how  it  was  possible  that 
mortal  man  should  master  an  instrument 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  command  tears 
and  laughter,  amazement  and  perplexity. 
Nicolo  Paganini,  who  was  called  not  only 
the  Apollo  but  the  Mephisto  of  the  violin, 
came  into  the  world  heralded  by  a  most 
angelic  dream  of  his  mother,  wherein 
seraphs  descended  with  their  white  wings 
to  the  couch  of  mater  Paganini,  to  predict 
the  advent  of  a  child  whose  bow  would 
wound  more  hearts  than  that  of  Cupid 


himself,  and  who  would  astonish  the  world 
with  his  unprecedented  artistic  greatness. 
His  father  was  a  poor  man,  but  was 
musical,  and  he  wished  his  son  to  learn 
music.  Nicolo,  his  second  son,  born  in 
1784,  seemed  to  do  so  without  effort,  and 
his  father  judging  with  great  common 
sense  that  however  great  a  disposition  he 
had,  his  talents  could  only  be  fully  devel- 
oped by  incessant  study,  made  little  Ni- 
colo sit  by  his  side  while  he  was  studying 
the  solution  of  a  lottery  problem,  and 
uninterruptedly  practice  the  elements  of 
violin-playing.  What  is  that  famous  lot- 
tery problem  ?  Poor  people  in  Austria  and 
Italy  at  that  time,  in  Austria  even  to  this 
day,  were  offered  by  government  a  chance 
of  becoming  suddenly  rich  by  means  of 
the  State  lottery,  which  insured  to  any- 
body who  could  guess  out  of  the  five  num- 
bers that  are  drawn  every  Saturday  night, 
one,  two,  three,  or  even  more  numbers,  a 
comparatively  great  bonus.  For  instance, 
when  a  man  brought  the  number  twenty- 
one  and  put  a  shilling  00  it,  and  the  num- 
ber was  one  of  the  five  drawn  by  the  end 
of  the  week,  he  received  thirty  shillings. 
If  he  fixed  the  order  of  its  appearance, 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  intimated  that  it  would 
appear  the  second  or  third,  etc.,  and  it  did 
so  appear  as  he  predicted,  then  he  got 
ninety  shillings  for  the  one  shilling  he 
had  ventured.  If  two  or  even  three  num- 
bers were  guessed,  the  amount  to  be  won 
was  much  more  important.  That  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  must  lose  their  shil- 
lings ere  one  wins,  they  all  know  very 
well,  but  each  of  them  fancies  he  will  be 
the  one.  Papa  Paganini  was  governed  by 
the  same  foolish  mania  which  dominates 
some  people  in  our  days  with  regard  to 
the  gambling-table  who  always  discover 
une  martingale^  a  never-failing  method  — 
which  by  the  merest  accident  always  fails 
—  to  win  at  last,  and  even  to  break  the 
bank  by  calculating  all  the  probabilities. 
So  while  he  sat  speculating  what  numbers 
were  bound  to  be  drawn,  Nicolo  sat 
studying  his  own  plans  with  regard  to  the 
strings  and  measurements  of  his  little 
fiddle.  Nobody  would  admit  that  by  ordi- 
nary means  a  man  could  arrive  at  such 
unheard-of  wonders  of  technique,  and  the 
immensity  of  his  success  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  inventions  to  which  public  opinion 
had  recourse,  so  as  to  find  a  reason  how 
the  impossible  had  been  rendered  possi* 
ble.  So  they  said  he  had  a  pact  with 
Lucifer  —  his  violin  was  made  out  of  the 
wood  which  served  to  make  his  father's 
coffin  —  that  he  murdered  his  wife,  was 
imprisoned,  and  in  the  many  years  he  was 
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locked  up  his  perpetual  study  gave  him 
his  great  superiority  over  all  his  rivals, 
etc.  But  he  astonished  his  masters  even 
when  a  child,  and  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  have  a  wife  to  murder. 

The  tale  of  his  being  imprisoned  for 
murder  grew  so  persistently,  that  he  took 
official  steps  to  prove  where  he  had  been 
day  by  day,  and  established  the  most  pos- 
itive alibi ;  but  as  to  his  violin,  he  had  a 
very  ingenious  means  of  proving  that  it 
was  not  endowed  with  special  supernat- 
ural qualities  by  Lucifer,  for  when  he 
played  at  Milan  he  passed  his  fiddle  to 
another  violinist,  who  of  course  could  not 
do  more  with  it  than  with  his  own,  while 
Pagantni  took  out  of  the  hands  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  orchestra  the  violin  he  played 
on,  and  amazed  the  audience,  but  espe- 
cially the  owner  of  the  instrument,  by  the 
wonders  he  produced  on  it. 

It  may  not  be  quite  out  of  place  to  say 
here  that  all  stringed  instruments  played 
with  a  bow  were  at  first  called  viola. 
Those  that  were  held  between  the  legs 
(violoncello)  viola  da  gamba,  those  that 
were  held  in  the  arms  viola  da  braccia. 
The  smaller  instrument  then  received  the 
Italian  diminutive  name  violino,  whereas 
the  name  of  viola  remained  for  the  bigger 
alto.  It  is  said  that  the  first  violin  was 
made  by  a  Breton,  Jean  Kerlin,  in  1449, 
and  yet  we  find,  barely  one  hundred  years 
later,  the  men  born  who  were  to  be  known 
as  the  most  famous  violin-makers,  and 
whose  instruments  to  this  day  fetch  enor- 
mous prices,  viz.,  Andrea  and  Nicolo 
Amati.  Jerome,  son  of  Andrea,  made  the 
very  violin  which  Paganini  used  to  aston- 
ish his  audiences  with.  Amati's  pupil, 
Stradivarius,  died  in  1774,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  still  working  during  that 
year ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  no  later 
maker  ever  reached  the  perfection  of  those 
two  grand  firms. 

It  is  rather  a  strange  coincidence  that 
Tartini  (1692-1770),  who  died  before  the 
days  of  Paganini,  and  whose  life  was  filled 
with  most  interesting  adventures,  should 
have  produced  a  most  surprising  concert 
piece,  and  have  found  it  necessary  (per- 
haps his  friends  thought  it  convenient  to 
invent  the  story)  to  relate  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  had  a  dream,  in  which 
Lucifer  appeared  to  him  and  played  a 
piece  so  full  of  diabolical  effects,  that  on 
awaking  he  tried  to  retain  and  note  down 
all  the  passages.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  precedent  of  inspiration  from  the 
lower  world  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in 
Paganini's  almost  supernatural  powers  of 
execution. 
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Those  who  have  heard  Paganini  play, 
fascinated  as  they  have  been  l>y  his  exe- 
cution, and  amazed  at  the  facility  with 
which  his  prodigious  dexterity  overcame 
unheard-of  difficulties,  although  he  never 
lacked  the  most  admirable  purity  of  into- 
nation, had  yet  to  admit  that  the  audiences 
of  every  country  where  he  appeared,  were 
most  impressed  by  the  deep  feeling,  the 
passionate  interpretation,  the  tears  and,  I 
quote  from  an  earwitness,  the  diabolical 
laughter,  he  could  command  whenever  he 
chose  to  make  his  instrument  speak.  It 
is  very  strange  that  I  should  write  these 
lines  on  the  l8th  of  February,  the  very 
day  when  Paganini  was  born  before  the 
rays  of  sun  t^came  visible,  and  whilst  it 
was  yet  night,  as  becomes  so  mighty  a 
star. 

If  the  son  moved  hearts,  the  father 
moved  portmanteaus  and  packing-cases; 
but  though  in  the  humble  station  of  a 
porter,  his  passion  for  music,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  Italians,  was  such,  that  he 
bought  first  a  mandoline,  an  instrument 
which  could  be  acquired  cheaply  and 
learned  easily,  and  which  he  taught  him* 
self  and  his  little  bov.  This  probably  ac- 
counts for  Paganini  s  later  proficiency  on 
the  guitar,  an  instrument  on  which  he  is 
said  to  have  produced  as  unprecedented 
effects  as  he  did  on  the  violin,  only  that 
the  short,  contracted  sound  of  the  guitar 
is  incapable  of  the  surging,  the  swelling 
and  ebbing  effect  of  the  violin,  so  that, 
cateris  paribus^  the  greatest  virtuoso  00 
the  guitar  will  never  be  able  to  prodace 
anything  like  the  effects  of  the  violin. 

Having  given  an  extremely  slight  idea 
of  the  origin  of  the  violin,  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  say  what  a  number  of 
learned  heads  may  regard  as  great  non- 
sense. 1  will  therefore  proceed  with  cau- 
tion, so  as  to  compromise  myself  as  slowly 
as  possible.  The  guitar  and  the  harp, 
instruments  which  seem  to  take  us  l>ack 
as  far  as  Jewish  music,  used  to  t>e,  until 
the  second  quarter  of  this  centurv,  %*ery 
fashionable  in  London ;  and  surely  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  instrument  with 
which  the  grace  of  a  handsome  woman  can 
be  more  poetically  combined  than  the 
harp.  I  remember,  some  twenty-five  years 
back,  meeting  at  the  Duchess  of  Somer- 
set's, in  Park  Lane,  a  young  lady  who  was 
a  perfect  picture,  bent  forward  towards 
her  harp,  her  pretty  hands  most  gracefully 
causing  the  strings  to  vibrate.  She  not 
only  looked  a  seraph,  chanting  the  praise 
of  the  Lord,  but  in  truth  she  played  with 
wonderful  skill  and  charm.  It  was  my 
privilege  then  often  to  accompany  ber, 
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and  ooce  we  played  a  duet,  when  her 
mother  came  in  and  said,  **  Reaily,  it  is 
too  lovely  !  aDd  do  you  know  what  a  sol- 
emn day  this  is  ?  To-day  Gladys,  look  at 
her,  she  is  coming  of  age;  isn't  she  old?'' 
And  she  was  so  pretty,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing her  twenty-one  years,  she  blushed  so 
deeply.  Blushed  and  was  twenty-one  — 
to-day  she  is  a  grandmother  ! 

The  instrument,  as  1  said,  was  so  much 
used  in  the  earlier  half  of  this  century, 
that  one  of  the  great  music  publishers  of 
London  told  me,  when  he  took  the  busi- 
ness from  his  father,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  their  stock  was  Hoxa's  harp  music. 
However,  the  inexorable  tyrant  fashion 
has  driven  it  out  of  the  salon^  and  very* 
nearly  out  of  the  concert-room,  to  be  re- 
placed by  that  other  universal  tyrant  the 
piano,  which  in  its  turn  will  probably  have 
to  give  way  to  some  other  favorite  of  the 
capricious  goddess.  The  guitar,  which 
DOW  occupies  us,  as  being  one  of  the  pre- 
ferred instruments  of  Paganini,  is,  in  my 
bumble  idea,  of  the  most  ancient  origin. 
We  find  in  that  oldest  of  all  records,  the 
Old  Testament,  Jubal,  **  the  father  of  all 
those  who  made  music,"  was  the  inventor 
of  an  instrument  called  kinnor  or  kinra. 
This  instrument,  called  in  Arab  kisra  and 
kitra,  1  have  seen  engraved  on  two  Jew- 
ish coins  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
there  it  resembles  an  instrument  in  olden 
times  in  use  with  a  South  African  tribe 
(the  Berbers);  Niebuhr,  the  famous  Ger- 
man decipherer  of  hieroglyphs,  describes 
it  in  his  journey  through  Syria.  However 
that  may  be,  the  Arabs  having  made  that 
kitra  their  portable  musical  companion, 
the  Moors  brought  it  to  Spain,  and  there 
it  was  called  kittara.  If  you  compare  to 
this  what  you  might  call  a  guitar,  to  be 
played  lying  horizontally  on  the  table,  and 
which  is  called  in  German  cittar  or  zither, 
and  if  you  take  the  old  harp,  which  is,  so 
to  say,  a  perpendicular  guitar,  —  for  those 
barps  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  tone 
of  our  £rard*s  double-action  harps,  —  and 
if  you  look  at  one  of  those  ancient  in- 
struments, the  Dalway  harp,  exhibited 
in  South  Kensington  in  1872,  inscribed, 
"  Ego  sum  Regina  Cithararum  '*  (the  same 
word),  1621 — in  fact,  if  you  take  the 
whole  family  of  these  pinchedstring  in- 
struments together,  the  guitar  does,  I  ven- 
ture to  suppose,  really  come  from  the 
Syrian  kinra  (Syrian  and  Hebrew  are  not 
very  different  from  each  other),  so  that 
the  guitar  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  instruments  known.  Of  course 
modern  times  have  improved  and  per- 
fected it,  and  its  first  cousin  the  modern 


harp,  the  instrument  which  Pencerd  Gwa- 
lia  (John  Thomas,  the  harpist  to  the 
Queen),  plays,  is  slightly  difiEerent  from 
the  one  on  which  King  David  composed 
the  music  to  his  immortal  Psalms. 

The  first  tuition  that  Paganini  received 
then  was,  as  in  Mozart's  case,  from  his 
father.  But  Mozart's  father  understood 
the  violin  thoroughly,  whilst  Paganini's 
father  loved  it,  but  understood  it  not. 
Nothing,  however,  is  easier  than  to  teach  a 
genius.  Madame  Patti  never  had  a  sing- 
in^.master  but  her  brother  Ettore.  This 
is  just  what  Greek  mythology  teaches  us. 
Genius  jumps  all  armed  out  of  Jupiter's 
brains,  not  like  common  mortals  without 
a  rag,  and  having  to  work  hard  or  to  re- 
ceive from  charity  wherewith  to  cover 
their  skin,  but  dressed,  attired,  armed, 
wanting  no  tuition,  no  help,  ready  for  the 
fray  of  life.  It  was  thus  that  at  six  years 
he  began  playing  on  a  fiddle,  and  at  eight 
he  already  wrote  a  sonata  so  difficult  that 
nobody  could  play  it.  Again,  we  find  the 
same  trait  in  little  Mozart's  concerto  for 
the  piano,  which  was  objected  to  on  ac- 
count of  its  difficulty,  when  the  little  man 
replied :  "  That  is  why  it  is  a  concerto ;  let 
those  who  can't  play  it,  study  until  they 
can  play  it."  The  child  was  very  nervous 
because  the  father  was  very  severe  with 
him.  But  Nicolo,  even  in  his  childhood, 
always  searched  for  some  tours  de  force. 
Of  course  the  father  very  soon  saw  that 
he  could  not  teach  his  son,  who  in  no 
time  had  learnt  more  than  the  father  ever 
knew  himself.  So  he  took  him  to  Gerva- 
soni,  who  declared  that  no  ordinary  mas- 
ter could  guide  a  pupil  of  such  genius, 
and  he  must  go  to  RoUa,  the  great  violin- 
player.  To  Rolla  then  thev  repaired ;  but 
the  great  man  was  ill  in  bed,  and  while  the 
father  went  to  speak  to  him,  the  son,  see- 
ing a  violin  with  a  large  manuscript  on  the 
table,  took  up  the  fiddle  and  played  at 
sight  the  concerto  of  which  Rolla  had  left 
the  manuscript  in  the  room.  Rolla,  in 
bed,  hearing  the  performance,  asked  who 
was  the  virtuoso  who  played  in  the  other 
room  a  concerto  bristling  with  difficulties, 
as  if  he  had  studied  it  for  a  long  time. 
When  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  boy  eight 
years  old,  who  was  brought  to  him  to 
take  lessons:  "If  that  is  a  boy,"  said 
Rolla,  *'who  at  that  tender  age  plays  as 
he  does,  don't  con>e  to  me  to  teach  him, 
because  he  has  nothing  more  to  learn ;  at 
any  rate  I  can  teach  him  nothing." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  here  what 
one  of  the  most  talented  charlatans  of 
our  time  told  me  with  a  similar  purport. 
Jullien,  to  whom  this  country  thirty  years 
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ago  owed  much  with  regard  to  orchestral 
music,  was  certainly  to  all  outward  sign  a 
charlatan.  The  faces  which  he  made 
when  conducting,  the  studied  preparation 
of  his  appearance,  his  over-embroidered 
shirt-front  in  French  cambric,  and,  to  put 
it  mildly,  the  exaggeration  of  the  stones 
he  used  to  tell,  misled  a  number  of  people 
into  thinking  he  was  nothing  but  a  hum- 
bug. But  it  happens  very  often  that  in 
outward  habits  and  manner  a  man  may  be 
a  humbug,  yet  seriously  and  profoundly 
able  where  his  proper  work  is  concerned. 
Frenchmen  have  a  tendency  towards  these 
comedies.their  greatest  poet,  Victor  Hugo, 
not  excepted.  When  a  gentleman  wished 
to  make  Hugo's  acquaintance,  and  had 
for  the  purpose  procured  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction sufficiently  powerful  for  Victor 
Hugo  to  grant  the  request  and  receive 
him,  he  always  took  the  preliminary  pre- 
caution of  learning  the  station,  the  posi* 
tion,  the  political  principles  of  the  man 
who  was  to  be  introduced ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  according  to  such  information,  Victor 
Hugo  made  his  entry  either  in  deep 
thought,  with  his  right  hand  in  his  waist- 
coat, pointing  to  the  heart  with  a  Napo- 
leonic air,  or  he  burst  in,  both  hands  out- 
stretched towards  the  new-comer  as  if  he 
had  expected  him  for  ten  years ;  or  else, 
with  OT\6^D\sts  par  €XC€//enc€,  he  came  in 
with  a  soi'disant  bourgeois  air,  while 
with  republicans  he  acted  the  "liberty, 
fraternity,  ^galit^ "  business,  represented 
by  an  uncommon  laisser  alter. 

As  to  Mystic  Wagner,  who  was  so  long 
a  miserably  poor  man,  and  who  the  mo- 
ment he  disposed  of  a  half-mad  king's 
purse  had  his  ** ambrosia"  mysteriously 
set  before  him,  and  drank  his  nectar  only 
out  of  a  solid  gold  cup  —  nobody  doubts 
his  genius,  notwithstanding  his  charlatan- 
ism. In  a  smaller  way  such  was  Jullien. 
The  story  he  told  me  of  his  beginning  the 
study  of  music  is  too  good  to  be  lost. 
**  When  I  was  twelve  years  old,"  Jullien 
said,  **  I  played  the  flute  and  the  fiddle 
without  ever  having  learnt  either.  I  then 
thought  I  should  like  to  become  a  great 
composer,  and  to  try  my  hand  I  wrote  a 
grand  mass.  Musicians  who  saw  it,  ad- 
vised my  father  to  send  me  to  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  let  me  study  under  a  great 
master.  Accordingly  I  went  to  the  Rue 
Berg^re,  and  asked  for  the  day  and  hour 
when  Nfonsieur  Cherubini,  the  learned 
Directeur  du  Conservatoire,  consented  to 
receive  pupils:  'Jeudi  k  trois  heures,* 
cried  the  concierge.  Accordingly  at  the 
appointed  hour  1  went,  taking  my  last 
work   with   me.    When    I    enterea   the 
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cabinet  of  the  director  I  trembled  as  bis 
eagle  eye  fixed  upon  my  small  cono- 
tenance.  'Que  veux  tu?'  he  shouted. 
*  Apprendre  la  musique,'  I  said  very  hum- 
bly. *  Qu'est-ce  que  tu  as  Ik  ? '  he  said, 
pointing  to  my  music  '  Oh,  une  baga- 
telle,' 1  said,  *une  messe  que  j*ai  faite.* 
Again  he  looked  at  me  as  if  be  would 
pierce  me.  He  took  the  manuscript, 
looked  at  it,  then  read  it  attentively. 
'C'est  toi  qui  as  fait  cela?'  be  asked 
rather  brusquely.  'Yes,'  I  said.  'Qoe 
veux-tu  apprendre  ?  "  he  asked,  and  then 
with  a  patronizing  move  of  his  right  hand, 
he  said:  *Va-t'en,  tu  es  la  musique!*" 
One  must  have  known  Cherubini,  his  con- 
ceit and  undoubtedly  his  deep  science,  the 
intolerance  with  which  he  would  not  allow 
that  any  other  great  composer  existed,  to 
understand  the  boldness  of  this  story,  that 
such  a  man  would  so  speak  to  such  a  boy : 
"  What  can  you  learn  ?  Go,  you  are  mu- 
sic itself! "  Which,  as  I  said  before,  did 
not  prevent  Jullien  being  a  man  of  re- 
markable talent,  and  having  in  promenade 
concerts  just  that  effect  upon  the  masses 
which  serious  simplicity  would  never  have 
accomplished. 

It  was  then  deemed  advisable  to  let 
young  Nicolo  come  before  the  public  and 
play  after  his  own  fashion.    He  gave  his 
first  concert  when  nine  years  old,  and, 
what  is  more,  he  played  variations  of  his 
own  on  the  great  revolutionary  air  **La 
Carmagnole,"  which  had  accompanied  the 
victorious  banners  of  the  French  republic 
all  over  Europe.    He  soon  found  that  bis 
immoderate  desire  to  do  what   no  other 
artist  could  accomplish  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable that  he  should  study  with  an  ex- 
traordinary perseverance.     He  therefore 
worked  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  uninter- 
ruptedly, until  he   could  overcome  what 
until  then  had  t>een  called  insurmountable 
difficulties.    At  fifteen  he  was  already  the 
greatest  violinist  known,  and  he  went  to 
Paer,  not  to  learn  composition,  which  be 
had  at  his  fingers'  end,  so   to  say,  by 
privileged  birthright,  but  to  learn  orches- 
tration.    His  father  kept  him  so  severely, 
that,  the  one  idea  of  young  Nicolo  was 
to  throw  off  the  paternal  yoke  and  be 
free.    The  means  to  reach  that  end  were 
not   judiciously  chosen.      He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  set  of  gamblers,  who 
not  only  made  him  believe  that  with  bis 
cleverness  he  would  win  at  every  game,  a 
trap  into  which  so  many  young  men  too 
easily  fall;  but  they  let  him  win  a  little 
monev  from  themselves,  and  then  iotro- 
duced  him  to  a  number  of  marquises  and 
viscounts,  who  were  no  other  but  their 
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owD  gang.  Not  only  did  he  lose  all  bis 
money,  his  watch,  a  valuable  one  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  a  cardinal, 
but  he  lost  even  his  violin,  and  moreover 
signed  away  a  sum  which  he  had  risked 
in  order  to  recoup  himself.  People  often 
ask  how  it  is  th^t  with  equal  chances 
a  gambling-bank  always  wins  while  the 
pointeursXost,  To  this  there  are  two  an- 
swers. First,  the  chances  are  not  equal, 
the  bank  keeping  one  or  two  combina- 
tioos  beyond  the  ordinary  chances  in  its 
own  favor ;  and  then  the  bank  does  not  get 
excited  as  the  gambler  does,  who  only 
remains  quiet  when  he  wins  but  gets  anx- 
ious and  unreasonably  hot  when  he  loses, 
the  first  and  fatal  consequence  of  which 
is  that  he  always  doubles  in  order  to  rat' 
traper  his  lost  money.  Winning  therefore 
simple  stakes,  and  losing  double  and 
quadruple  sums,  the  issue  cannot  be 
doubtful.  Paganini,  an  over -excitable 
south-Italian  nature,  fifteen  years  old,  in 
the  hands  of  experienced  professional 
gamblers,  as  I  stated,  of  course  was 
cleared  out,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
make  a  bajocco,  as  he  had  lost  his  instru- 
ment. His  father  either  had  nothing  and 
could  not,  or  would  not,  give  him  any- 
thing. There  he  was  in  despair,  when  a 
deus  ex  machind  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  Monsieur  Livron,  who  lent  him  a  violin 
made  bv  Guarnerius,  on  which  Nicolo 
first  performed  in  public  a  series  of  very 
difficult  studies,  which  he  had  composed 
io  1797,  when  thirteen  years  old.  It  was 
a  revelation,  and  he  was  covered  with 
triumphant  applause.  When  he  returned 
to  Monsieur  Livron,  thanking  him  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  for  the  loan  of  the  in- 
strument with  which  he  had  freed  himself 
from  all  embarrassments,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  back  the  violin  which 
had  been  so  generously  lent  to  him,  Mon- 
sieur Livron  said :  **  God  forbid  that  I 
should  accept  this  instrument  back  and 
profane  the  strings  which  your  immortal 
fingers  have  touched.  Pray  do  me  the 
honor  to  keep  it  forever,  and  may  it  always 
be  the  witness  of  similar  triumphs."  Be- 
ing thus  doubly  emancipated,  freed  from 
the  tyrannical  ill-treatment  of  his  father, 
be  made  a  grand  artistic  journey  through 
Italy,  Pisa,  and  Lucca,  witnessing  the  first 
victories  of  the  greatest  executant  of  his 
age.  He  then  went  to  Venice  to  give  his 
first  concert  during  the  Santa  Marta,  and 
I  need  scarcely  add,  with  enormous  suc- 
cess. 

Here  let  me  pause  a  little,  and  give  you 
a  brief  aperqu  of  this  most  poetical  and 
roost  interesting  of  all  public  feasts.    Of 


course  you  know  Venice,  and  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco,  and  the  church  with  the 
Campanile,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Doges, 
with  the  lions  into  whose  mouths  anony- 
mous denunciations  were  cast,  none  the 
less  terrible  and'  fatal  for  that ;  and  you 
have  been  shown  the  Piombi,  where,  on 
the  roof,  the  prisoners  were  exposed  to 
the  fearful  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  to  be 
suddenly  thrown  down  below  into  the 
ice-cold  cellars,  whence  they  were  brought 
into  the  council-chamber,  condemned,  and 
prudently  led  over  the  Ponte  dei  Sospiri 
(Bridge  of  Sighs),  and  from  thence,  with 
one  quick  jerk,  thrown  down  into  the 
water ;  or  else  they  were  led  to  kiss  the 
pannay  a  mechanical  contrivance,  which, 
the  moment  a  prisoner  was  pushed  into 
the  room,  got  up  with  outstretched*arms 
to  welcome  the  unhappy  man,  these  arms 
being  two  trenchant  swords,  which  caught 
the  neck  on  each  side,  cutting  the  body 
into  two  halves. 

All  these  terrible  tales  of  the  republic, 
an  obliging  guide  reminds  you  of  as  he 
takes  you  through  the  palace  into  that 
dreadful  council-chamber,  where  are  all 
the  doges'  portraits  in  long  rows,  inter- 
rupted only  in  one  place  by  a  black  tablet, 
on  which  you  read  the  words,  "  Hie  est 
locus  Marini  Falieri,  decapitati  pro  crimi- 
nibus,"  representing  Marino  Faliero,  who 
had  conspired  to  suppress  the  republic, 
and  make  himself  its  king,  but  was  be- 
trayed and  found  out,  and,  at  eighty  years, 
decapitated  as  the  tablet  states^.  All  these 
horrors  shrink  away  as  you  come  down 
again  into  the  warm  Italian  sun,  and  enter 
San  Marco,  which  in  remembrance  every 
year  of  the  marriage  between  the  republic 
and  the  ocean,  has  its  floor  entirely  built 
in  waveforms, so  that  you  have  to  be  very 
careful  how  you  walk,  not  to  stumble  at 
every  minute  up  hill  or  down  hill. 

Paganini  naturally  could  not  avoid 
pressing  invitations  to  Paris;  but  he  first 
accepted  a  permanent  position  at  the  court 
of  Lucca,  where,  it  is  said,  he  fell  madly 
in  love  with  one  of  the  dames  du  palais^ 
whose  unbounded  admiration  of  Pagani- 
ni's  genius  made  him  believe  that  his  pas- 
sion was  reciprocated.  It  is  not  exactly 
known  whether  this  was  so,  but  owing  to 
his  extremely  nervous  organization  and 
weak  constitution,  exhausted  after  a  cer- 
tain time  by  a  series  of  concerts,  it  was 
his  habit  to  withdraw  for  a  short  time 
from  public  performance,  to  gather  new 
strength  and  energy.  It  is  of  such  tem- 
porary retirement  that  his  enemies,  jeal- 
ous of  his  unprecedented  successes,  took 
advantage  to  say,  first,  that  he  murdered 
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his  wife  —  which  woald  have  been  difficult 
to  prove,  since  he  never  had  a  wife  —  and 
then,  that  he  risked  prematurely  a  dec- 
laration of  love  to  the  aforementioned 
lady,  and  that  she,  complaining  of  his 
impertinence,  obtained  an  order  for  his 
incarceration  for  three  months.  Since  her 
admiration  for  the  artist  was  well  known, 
and  the  only  doubt  is  whether  she  did  not 
adore  the  man  as  well,  and  since  in  no 
country  does  there  exist  a  law  to  imprison 
a  roan  for  his  feelings,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  allow  himself  to  be  led  away  into 
actions  incompatible  with  a  gentleman, 
the  story  is  on  the  face  of  it  untrue.  Be- 
yond the  improbability  of  the  affair,  Paga- 
nini,  hearing  of  the  accusation,  proved  the 
falsity  of  the  story,  and  it  collapsed  at 
once.. 

Paganini  received  decorations  from 
many  sovereigns,  as  might  be  expected  in 
the  career  of  so  extraordinary  an  artist. 
But  his  being  appointed  capitaine  <U 
gens  d^armcs^  and  going  to  court  in  his 
quasi-military  uniform,  with  his  extraor- 
dinary pale  face  and  long  black  curls, 
naturally  led  people  to  banter  him  immod 
erately. 

Celebrity  has  a  strange  attraction  for 
ladies.  About  Paganini,  however,  so 
many  strange  tales  have  been  told,  that 
one  never  knows  what  to  believe.  He 
disappeared  for  three  years,  not  from  the 
world,  but  from  the  public  platform.  He 
reappeared  with  a  quantity  of  duets  for 
viohn  and  guitar,  and  although  a  man  of 
such  skill  00  both  instruments  might,  in 
the  common  course  of  composition,  have 
written  duets  for  his  two  chosen  instru- 
ments, there  is  a  generally  accredited 
legend  that  he  passed  three  years  in  the 
bonds  of  tenderness  and  secrecy  with  a 
lady  who  played  the  guitar  to  perfection, 
and  that  he  wrote  all  these  duets  for  her, 
or  to  speak  more  accurately,  for  their 
mutual  performance.  An  interesting  rev- 
elation in  Paganini's  life  belongs  to  this 
period.  He  had  gambled  again  and  lost 
everything,  and  he  was  offering  to  sell  his 
violin,  estimated  at  ;£2oo,  to  a  rich  ama- 
teur for  ;£8o.  But  on  the  point  of  accept- 
ing, he  discovered  in  his  waistcoat  pocket 
thirty  francs,  with  which  he  thought  he 
would  for  yet  once  more  try  bis  luck. 
How  many  such  "last  times'*  gamblers 
try,  to  be  sure !  He  lost  all  his  little 
money  down  to  a  half  crown,  with  which 
he  won,  played  eleven  times  after  each 
other  quitte  d  eloubU^  and  eleven  times 
be  won.  Then  he  took  up  ;£25o  he  had 
gained,  got  up,  and  never  touched  a  card 
any  more. 
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In  Ferrara  his  life  was  in  danger.  A 
singer,  Marcolini,  disappointed  him  at  the 
last  moment,  and  the  whim  seized  him  to 
ask  a  dancer  whom  he  knew,  a  Sigoora 
Pallerini,  to  fill  the  time  between  his  solos 
with  a  pas  seuL  She  pleased  the  audi- 
ence, but  suddenly  a  whistle  was  beard 
from  the  gallery;  Paganini  coming  on, 
announced  that  he  would  give  an  imitation 
of  dififerent  animals,  which  be  did  with 
great  cleverness,  particularly  the  nifrhtin- 
gale;  when  just  as  he  was  about  fioisbtng, 
he  advanced  to  the  footlights  and  said« 
"  Questo  h  per  quelli  che  ban  fischiato" 
(That's  for  the  whistlers),  at  the  same  time, 
with  all  possible  clearness,  followiog  a 
high  note  with  a  low  one  several  times, 
and  distinctly  producing  "hee  haw  —  bee 

lion'  . 

The  Ferrarese  peasants,  who  filled  the 
gallery,  taking  this  as  an  insult  to  them, 
were  down  in  a  moment,  over  the  orches- 
tra, on  to  the  stage,  so  that  flight  by  the 
back  door  and  immediate  departure  from 
Ferrara  was  the  only  means  to  save  Paga- 
nini from  the  infuriated  mob. 

He  happened  to  play  before  the  prin- 
cess Pauline  Borghese,  sister  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  when  \i\%chanierelU{^^  £  string) 
snapped.  Whether  accident  or  bis  own 
design,  the  A  broke  after  this,  and  he 
played  so  wonderfully  on  the  two  remain- 
ing strings  a  duet  between  two  lovers, 
that  the  princess  said  to  him:  *^  You  do 
such  incredible  things.  Monsieur  Paga- 
nini, with  two  strings,  that  I  am  almost 
sorry  that  the  D  string  didn't  give  way 
too,  so  as  to  leave  you  only  one  string.  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  what  it  is  possi- 
ble even  for  a  sorcerer  like  you  to  do  on 
the  G  alone."  **  Qu'k  cela  ne  tieDoe,"said 
Paganini  with  the  greatest  equanimity, 
and  he  coolly  took  the  D  oS,  and  began 
his  famous  variations  on  the  **  Prayer  of 
Mos&  "  on  the  G  alone.  It  is  useless  to  try 
and  give  a  description  of  the  amazement, 
not  to  say  stupefaction,  of  bis  hearers  at 
this  unparalleled  feat,  and  of  the  admira- 
tion which  followed  the  first  surprise, 
when  they  saw  what  a  man's  hand  could 
do  with  one  string.  True  it  was  thai 
man's  hand. 

This  reminds  us  how  another  sovereign, 
on  a  similar  occasion,  asked  little  Mozart 
if  he  could  play  the  piano  while  the  key- 
l}oard  was  covered  with  a  silk  handker- 
chief ;  his  doing  so  created  more  sensation 
than  his  serious  performances.  A  sad 
moral  attaches  to  this,  that  people  prefer 
being  amused  to  being  touched  or  en- 
chanted. Take  up  a  paper  or  a  magazine* 
and  point  oat  a  very  clever  but  seriotis 
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article,  and  one  eqaally  clever  bat  fall  also 
of  fon.  How  many  readers  will  the  latter 
secure  in  comparisoo  to  the  former  ?  Ten 
to  one,  I  should  say  !  I  pass  over  a  series 
of  concerts  givea  in  many  towns  with 
invariable  success.  In  1827  the  pope  be- 
stowed the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur  00 
Paganini,  the  same  decoration  having 
been  conferred  more  than  fifty  years  be- 
fore on  the  child  Mozart.  The  Austrian 
ambassador  in  Rome  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  Paganini's  playing,  that  he 
insisted  on  his  going  to  Vienna,  and  giv- 
ing that  ultra-musical  town  a  chance  of 
hearing  the  greatest  performer  of  the  cen- 
tury. Never  shall  I  forget  what  everybody 
who  had  heard  him  told  me  afterwards  of 
the  impression  he  then  created.  Men  and 
women  went  mad  about  him.  While  he 
played,  the  greatest  violin  authorities 
known  in  Vienna  —  violinists  of  European 
fame  like  Mayseder,  Boehm,  etc.,  stood 
there  perfectly  annihilated,  the  head  droop- 
ing, the  tears  in  their  eyes,  as  if  the  reve- 
lation of  Paganini*5  playing  had  shown 
them  how  small  they  were,  and  Boehm 
said  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  often 
afterwards  repeated  it :  **  I  should  consider 
myself  wanting,  not  in  modesty  but  in 
common  decency,  if  ever  I  played  in  pub- 
lic again."  Startled  by  this  expression, 
my  friend  went  to  a  cafi^  where  in  Vienna 
nearly  all  friends  meet  —  the  universal 
theme  there  of  course  being  Paganini, 
when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  an 
old  gentleman,  a  government  employi^ 
well  known  to  the  habituis  for  his  quiet 
habits,  entered  the  caftf  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  dusty  violin-boz,  and  observing  to 
hi;  friend :  **  You  see  it  is  thirty  years 
since  1  played  on  my  violin,  but  I  am 
really  happy  to  have  found  it  again.  I 
am  going  to  have  new  strings  put  on  it, 
and  I  will  have  a  go  at  it  afresh.  When 
one  hears  such  heavenly  playing  as  Paga- 
oini's,  whatever  can  even  in  a  remote  de- 
gree remind  you  of  it,  is  welcome."  What 
different  impressions  made  on  the  great 
artist  and  on  the  old  amateur  1 

The  mania  to  do  honor  to  Paganini  by 
putting  his  portrait  anywhere,  went  so  far 
at  Vienna,  that  gloves,  hats,  rings,  coats, 
pins,  anything  and  everything  was  called 
Paganini.  He  used  to  have  zfiacre  whose 
driver  did  not  know  him,  who  turned  out 
to  be  an  Italian;  he  asked  Paganini, 
whether  he  could  give  him  a  lucky  num- 
ber. **  What  for?''  asked  Paganini,  who 
remembered  his  father's  unprofitable  ef- 
forts. **  I  have  a  countryman,"  said  the 
driver,  "who  seems  to  set  the  town  on 
fire  with  bis  fiddle ;  I  have  made  up  my 
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mind  to  bear  him,  but  having  a  family  I 
can't  save  enough  of  my  daily  earnings  to 
buy  a  ticket,  so  I  will  try  the  lottery." 
'•  If  you  promise,"  said  Paganini,  •*  never 
to.gamble  in  the  lottery,  I  will  try  and  get 
you  a  ticket.  Fetch  me  to-night  at  seven, 
and  if  I  can  I  will  give  you  an  admis- 
sion." It  is  easy  to  guess  that  Paganini, 
after  having  been  driven  to  the  theatre 
where  he  played,  told  the  driver  to  put  up 
his  horses  and  come  back  to  the  concert. 
The  driver  did  so.  And  so  overcome  was 
he  when  he  saw  that  the  great  artist  was 
himself  his  daily  fare,  he  got  so  over- 
excited, in  his  national  pride  and  enthusi- 
asm, that  he  waited  Paganini's  exit  from 
the  stage  door,  fell  on  his  knees  before 
him,  and  covered  his  hands  with  tears. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  they  all 
lost  their  heads  over  him. 

Here  is  a  postscript  to  this  story.  A 
few  days  after  this  great  event  in  the 
driver's  life,  he  came  to  Paganini  and  said 
he  had  a  great  favor  to  ask.  No,  no 
money,  no  present,  yet  a  great  favor  — 
would  Paganini  allow  him  to  paint  his  cab 
in  the  Italian  colors,  and  to  inscribe  Paga- 
nini's  name  on  it,  and  to  say  to  every  cus- 
tomer that  it  was  in  bis  cab  that  Paganini 
used  to  drive  to  his  concerts?  Paganini 
could  not  well  refuse,  and  so  enchanted 
was  he  with  this  simple  soul's  enthuiasm, 
that  he  who  had  seen  princesses  almost 
at  his  feet,  offered  to  buy  the  horse  for 
him,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  driver. 
But  this  the  driver  frankly  refused,  too 
happy  to  carry  the  glorious  name  of  his 
countryman  as  a  crest  on  his  cab. 

Paganini  left  Vienna  for  Paris,  carrying 
everything  before  him  there  as  every- 
where; making  a  great  fortune,  which 
continually  accumulated,  because  he  spent 
very  little,  which  brought  him  a  reputa- 
tion for  avarice.  The  reader  shall  judge 
whether  the  following  fact  is  not  a  power- 
ful and  absolute  disproval  of  the  unkind 
suspicion.  Berlioz  was,  at  the  time  of 
Paganini's  appearance  in  Paris,  giving 
concerts  in  order  to  make  himself  known 
as  a  composer.  In  this  periodical  I  have 
before  stated  what  struggles  this  genius 
had  to  go  through,  ere  he  could  gain  that 
recognition,  so  universally  granted  him 
since  his  death.  At  a  concert  where  he 
conducted  that  great  work  of  his,  the 
"Symphonic  Fantastique,"  which  the  pub- 
lic was  perhaps  not  so  well  able  at  the 
time  to  appreciate  as  well  as  some  of  the 
musicians  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  Ber- 
lioz, crowned  with  the  applause  of  his  own 
orchestra,  and  nearly  overcome  by  the  ex- 
citement of  bis  own  work,  was  just  going 
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to  lay  down  his  dAfim  and  withdraw,  when 
a  livid,  glaring,  fantastic,  bony  individual, 
looking  the  very  hero  of  the  "Symphonie 
Fantastique,"  slowly  approached  him,  his 
eyes  glowing  with  a  fire  almost  indic- 
ative of  madness.  He  walked  slowly,  as 
if  dragging  himself  up  to  the  conductor's 
desk,  took  Berlioz  by  the  hand,  threw  him- 
self on  the  floor  before  him,  and  in  the 
worst  Italian  accent  called :  **  Tou  es  oun 
Diou  !  '*  The  reader  guesses  that  it  was 
Paganini.  Next  day  he  sent  Berlioz  the 
following  short  but  telling  letter :  '*  Mes- 
sieurs Rothschild  have  order  to  pay  Mon- 
sieur Berlioz  at  sight  twenty  thousand 
francs  as  a  feeble  acknowledgment  for  the 
happiness  which  his  genius  has  conferred 
on  his  sincere  admirer  Paganini."  I 
have  travelled  much,  and  seen  much  of 
artists  rewarded  by  sovereigns  and  other 
rich  people,  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  similar  case  of  gen- 
erosity so  nobly  ofiEered.  And  that  man 
has  been  called  a  miser! 

Three  years  later  Paganini  returned  to 
Vienna.  He  found  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Vienna  audience  had  not  in  the  least 
cooled  down;  and  when  after  his  first 
piece,  the  famous  rondo  in  B  minor  with 
the  little  bell  accompaniment,  he  bowed 
himself  out,  an  enormous  bouquet  fell  at 
his  feet  from  a  box  whence  the  most  up- 
roarious applause  had  grieeted  him  all  the 
time.  Curious  and  grateful,  he  smilingly 
looked  up:  whom  did  he  behold?  His 
driver  with  his  family.  The  Italians  are 
known  to  be  a  thrifty,  economical  peo- 
ple. The  luck  which  Paganini's  name  on 
the  cab  had  brought  the  driver  was  such 
that  he  made  a  small  fortune  in  three 
years.  The  desire  of  knowing  everything 
about  the  great  violinist  caused  people  to 
ask  the  man,  who  paraded  his  name  all 
through  the  town,  for  a  number  of  details 
of  Paganini's  life.  Probably  he  related  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  knew;  but  by 
sticking  to  what  he  had  said,  and  always 
repeating  it,  he  soon  learned  his  own  les- 
son, which  passed  into  history,  and  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  at  last 
he  himself  believed  every  word  of  it,  and 
was  seriously  offended  if  any  one  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  his  details. 

Paganini,  besides  performing  wonders 
on  his  two  instruments,  was  an  excellent 
musician,  and  in  Italy,  especially  at  Lucca, 
he  had  frequently  to  conduct  the  orches- 
tra whenever  the  court  appeared.  It  was 
at  the  palace  of  Lucca  that  he  played  a 
sonata  called  '*  Napoleon,"  in  honor  of 
the  beloved  sister  of  the  great  emperor, 
who  was  at  that  time  Princess  of  Lucca. 
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This  sonata  was  written  for  one  string 
onlv,  and  the  sensation  which  he  created 
with  it  was  such  that  a  cantata  by  Cima- 
rosa,  which  followed,  produced  no  effect 
whatever.  As  I  said  before,  amusing  and 
exciting  performances  will  be  better  liked 
than  works  of  serious  but  quiet  meriL 
The  noble  symphony  which  Beethoven 
christened  "  Napoleon,"  in  admiration  of 
that  great  man,  the  child  of  the  greatest 
revolution  known,  did  not  keep  this  aame 
long,  for,  when  Beethoven  heard  that 
Napoleon  had  made  himself  emperor,  be, 
the  staunch  republican,  scratched  oat 
the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  rechristeoed 
his  work  **  Sinfonia  Eroica." 

He  excited  the  greatest  admiration,  and 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  in  nearly  every  Ger- 
man town,  so  much  so  in  Berlin  that  be 
said,  **  J'ai  retrouv^  mon  public  de  Vienoe." 
Here,  too,  they  painted  his  portrait  on 
gloves,  inside  hats,  and  stuck  his  bust  oo 
sticks  and  cigar-cases;  they  even  called 
a  certain  back  stroke  coup  iU  irillard 
Paganinu  He  returned  to  Italy  very 
rich,  and  was  asked  to  play  before  the 
widow  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  prin- 
cess Maria  Louisa  of  Parma.  He  fell 
ill,  however,  and  had  the  luck  to  meet 
with  a  landlord  who  imagined  that  Paga- 
nini had  an  infectious  disease,  and  with 
great  humanity  transported  him  bed  and 
ail  down-stairs  before  the  door,  and  left 
him  in  the  street,  where,  after  a  short 
time,  Paganini's  great  friend,  the  violon- 
cellist Ciandelli,  found  him.  He  did  in- 
stantly what  was  wanted*  First  of  all  be 
brought  down  the  landlord,  and  gave  htn 
such  a  thrashing  that  he  bad  to  be  car- 
ried up-stairs ;  he  then  brought  Paganini 
to  his  own  villa,  where  he  was  carefolly 
and  tenderly  nursed,  and  where  he  sooo 
recovered  his  health. 

Paganini,  eccentric  in  so  many  things, 
had,  also,  an  eccentric  svstem  of  curing 
himself.  There  was  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  a  French  physician  who  ac- 
quired some  reputation  because  he  pub- 
lished a  book  in  which  he  certified  that 
a  certain  remedy  was  sure  to  core  every 
disease,  even  if  supposed  to  be  incurable. 
There  is  never  a  fool  who  does  not  meet 
with  a  bigger  fool  who  thoroughly  believes 
in  him,  and  this  Leroy  ruined  a  number  of 
constitutions  by  the  immoderate  applica- 
tion of  his  remedy.  Of  course  the  name 
of  such  an  exceptional  patient  was  in* 
stantly  published,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
number  of  pretentious  patent  roedictnes 
were  advertised  all  ovei  Europe.  Thos 
it  come  to  pass  that  Paganini,  who,  what- 
ever his  ailing  may  have  been,  refused  to 
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see  a  doctor,  took  his  draught  by  the 
pint,  and  of  course  weakened  aod  injured 
himself  very  much.  Whether  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four  (he  died  on  May 
27th,  1840,}  was  caused  by  it  or  not,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  it  did  him  considerable 
barm.  Paganini  was  intelligent  and  cun- 
ning, two  qualities  not  always  combined, 
because,  even  with  men  of  great  esprit^ 
common  sense  is  a  rare  gift.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  too  easily  wrought  on,  and  his 
family  and  his  poor  countrymen  in  foreign 
lands  took  base  advantage  of  his  riches. 
He  showed  his  cunning  in  an  amusing 
way  with  bis  French  rival,  Lafont  The 
vanity  of  Frenchmen  is  proverbial,  al- 
though not  universal,  for  I  have  known 
a  number  of  them  not  only  most  unselfish, 
sincere  friends,  but  modest  to  a  degree; 
for  one  instance,  take  the  great  composer 
Hal^vy,  who  would  never  believe  in  his 
own  merit.  But  when  they  are  vain,  they 
excel  all  others,  like  their  king  Louis 
XIV.,  who  called  himself  the  sun  (U  rot 
soldi).  Lafont  was  an  excellent  violinist, 
and  came  to  Milan  to  give  a  concert. 
Lafont  beard  that  Paganini  was  in  town, 
and  straightway  he  went  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  appear  with  himself  at  his  concert, 
and  play  a  double  concerto.  It  would  be 
50  kind,  and  would  show  that  he  (Pa- 
ganini) was  not  jealous.  No,  he  would 
not  mind,  Paganini  said,  and  he  was  not 
jealous.  Lafont,  certain  of  his  superior- 
ity, put  out  all  his  strength  at  the  re- 
hearsal to  crush  his  rival.  Paganini  only 
played  when  it  was  necessary  to  indi- 
cate the  time  for  the  accompaniment* 
Lafont,  who  expected  a  great  advertise- 
ment from  the  musical  duel,  filled  the 
house  to  its  utmost  capacity.  But  what 
was  his  astonishment  when  in  the  evening 
Paganini  played  in  double  stops  what  La- 
font had  played  in  single  notes,  made  a 
hundred  notes  in  a  cadenza  where  Lafont 
bad  played  twenty,  and  where  Lafont 
performed  only  with  accuracy  and  grace, 
Paganini  transporta  l^auditoire^  accord- 
ing to  a  Frenchman's  own  account,  so 
that  next  morning,  Lafont,  discovering 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  best  bow  in 
Paris,  precipitately  strapped  bis  portman- 
teau, and  leit  for  France.* 

Paganini  met  in  his  travels  a  young 
singer  full  of  talent,  Signora  Aotonia 
Bianchi,  whom  he  engaged  to  sing  between 
his  solos.    They  travelled  five  years  to- 

*  Lafont**  playing  was  of  irreproachable  parity,  but 
quite  devoid  of  spontaneity.  A  short  time  after  the 
event  related  above,  he  met  with  an  accident,  being 
thrown  from  a  diiigence  which  was  upset,  and  he  was 
killed  on  the  spot 


gether,  got  very  much  attached  to  each 
other,  and  an  undeniable  proof  of  their 
mutual  consideration  was  forthcoming  on 
July  23rd,  1825. 

Those  who  have  heard  him  in  London 
in  1834,  some  six  years  before  his  death, 
say  that  the  indescribable  enthusiasm 
which  his  playing  created  was  somewhat 
damped  by  the  exaggerated  prices  of 
admission ;  but  that  was  not  Paganini's 
fault,  his  tickets  were  bought  up  by  spec- 
ulators, who  resold  at  the  highest  prices 
they  could  screw  out  of  the  buyers.  I 
knew  that  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  I 
have  heard  told  me  that  Paganini*s  studies 
were  at  the  time  so  unusual  and  so  diffi- 
cult that  they  were  considered  an  enigma 
which  very  few  undertook  to  solve,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
would  now  be  able  to  solve  it  in  a  satis* 
factory  manner.  He  played  on  two,  even 
on  three  strings  at  the  time,  without  do- 
ing what  Ole  Bull  did,  cut  the  bridge 
straight ;  he  played  arpeggi  in  double 
stops,  or  made  a  series  of  staccati  mark- 
ing the  melody  in  pizzicato.  He  passed, 
as  I  have  before  said,  for  having  achieved 
such  supernatural  tours  de  force  by  a  su- 
pernatural pact,  and  the  superstition  of 
some  people  who  credited  this  nonsense 
went  so  far,  that  a  lady  who  heard  him  in 
Italy,  and  would  not  believe  that  any 
human  being  could  so  far  surpass  all  his 
fellow  creatures  without  extraordinary 
means,  followed  him  to  the  stage  door, 
where  stood  his  cab  with  a  black  horse ; 
she  swore  he  never  touched  the  ground, 
that  there  was  a  fiery  cart  with  two  black 
horses,  and  he  went  away  through  the  air. 
So  in  Italy  they  told  little  Mozart  that  it 
was  his  bewitched  ring  which  accom- 
plished all  his  feats  on  the  piano,  until  he 
took  off  the  ring,  and  quietly  put  it  on  the 
desk.  In  an  unpublished  letter  of  Vieux- 
temps,  this  great  violinist,  when  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  heard  Paganini  here 
in  London,  seems  unable  to  give  an  idea 
of  his  admiration  and  delight  at  Pagani- 
ni's  performance  of  *'  Le  Streghe  "  (The 
Witches).  In  one  paragraph  he  says: 
**His  bow  was  fabulous  in  rapidity;  his 
certainty  stupefying,  never  even  a  doubt- 
ful note ;  he  was  infallible."  Vieuxtemps, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  composers 
for  the  violin  during  the  second  quarter 
of  our  century,  and  himself  one  of  the 
great  celebrities,  says  in  that  letter :  *|  How 
can  I  give  an  opinion  of  him,  moU  pyg* 
mie  f  " 

Paganini,  in  the  boldness  of  his  new 
ideas  and  in  their  execution,  in  his  har- 
monica in  thirds  and  sixths,  was  amazing. 
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WbeD  he  played  the  prayer  from  *'  Mos^ 
on  the  G  string  alone,  he  took  the  baritone 
voice  as  written,  then  the  soprano  voice 
an  octave  higher,  and  led  into  the  major 
part  with  such  triumphant  power,  that 
Rossini,  who  had  composed  it,  said  it  was 
doubtful  whether  Paganini  did  not  effect 
as  much  on  the  one  violin  string  as  all 
the  singers  in  the  the  theatre  put  to- 
gether. I  believe  it  is  generally  known 
that  Rossini,  when  writing  that  prayer  in 
G  minor,  accidentally  dipped  his  pen  in  a 
medicine  bottle  which  stood  open  by  the 
side  of  the  ink,  made  a  blot  in  form  of  a 
natural  on  his  paper,  and  therefrom  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  having  the  minor  mode 
followed  by  that  glorious  conclusion  in  G 
major.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  reason 
(but  many  things  happen  of  which  we  can- 
not see  the  reason),  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  sen- 
sation which  Paganini  created  for  forty 
3'ears,  he  was  nervous  every  time  he  had 
to  appear  before  an  audience.  Yet  he 
knew  well  to  what  an  extent  he  could  de- 
pend on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public,  for 
once,  in  a  small  town  in  Italy,  a  friend 
said  to  him,  **If  you  wish  to  have  a  full 
room,  don't  double  your  prices ;  "  •*  No," 
he  said,  **  je  les  triple,'*  and  he  did ;  and  an 
overcrowded  room  was  the  consequence. 
One  of  his  most  disastrous  triumphs,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  he  bad  when  playing  at 
Lord  Holland's.  Some  one  asked  him  to 
improvise  on  the  violin  the  story  of  a  son 
who  kills  his  father,  runs  away,  becomes 
a  highwayman,  falls  in  love  with  a  girl 
who  will  not  listen  to  him,  so  he  leads  her 
to  a  wild  country  site,  suddenly  jumping 
with  her  from  a  rock  into  an  abyss  where 
they  disappear  forever.  He  listened  qui 
etly,  and,  when  the  story  was  at  an  end, 
he  asked  that  all  the  lights  should  be 
extinguished.  He  then  began  playing, 
and  so  terrible  was  the  musical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  idea  which  had  been  given  to 
him,  that  several  of  the  ladies  fainted, 
and  the  salon  when  relighted  looked  like 
a  battlefield. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  the 
sole  interpreter  of  an  art  that  was  born 
and  died  with  him.  To  bear  him  do  what 
seemed  impossible,  harmonic  shakes  on 
two  strings  at  the  time,  and  similar  un- 
heard-of difficulties,  and  to  see  the  effect 
he  produced  on  the  audience,  whose  eyes 
hung  on  his  bow,  whose  intense  atten- 
tion he  held  spellbound,  whose  hearts  be 
played  with,  whose  tears  he  commanded, 
It  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  above  opinion. 
Without  servility,  he  had  respect  for  every 
class  of  bis  public,  bis  motto  being:  / 


f^randi  turn  temo  e  It  umili  turn  sde^no  (I 
ear  not  the  great  ones,  nor  do  I  disdain 
the  humble  ones).  He  was  a  great  mao, 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  and  all 
that  jealousy,  small  gossip,  and  petty 
envy  could  invent,  cannot  make  the  maa 
smaller.  He  maintained  bis  family,  whose 
demands  were  indiscreet  to  a  degree,  in 
brilliant  fashion;  he  gave  iooumerable 
concerts  for  the  poor,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions gave  proof  of  a  large  and  liberal 
mind.  He  cared  little  for  the  persecution 
of  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Until  the 
entry  of  Victor  Emmanuel  io  Rome,  tbey 
maintained  the  Holy  Inquisition,  which, 
if  it  did  not  burn  the  people  in  the  public 
square  as  they  did  in  Philip  II.'s  time, 
under  his  kind-hearted  minister  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  meddled  with  everything  that  aoy 
wealthy  Catholic  did,  and  took  the  basest 
advantage  of  the  confession  of  servants 
to  pry  into  the  private  life  of  their  mas- 
ters. Yet  because  Paganini  did  not  give 
big  sums  to  churches  or  priests,  they,  the 
priests,  caused  one  of  the  greatest  scan- 
dals known  in  modern  times  at  bis  death. 
He  was  at  Nice,  su£Fering  from  a  phthisis 
laryngis,  and  the  doctor  gave  hira  do  hope. 
1  do  not  know  whether  he  was  asked  to 
see  a  priest  and  refused,  or  whether  be 
was  not  asked,  in  order  not  to  draw  his 
attention  to  his  death  being  so  imminent 
Suffice  it  he  got  worse.  During  the  even- 
ing  he  would  have  no  light  in  the  room, 
but  suddenly  he  asked  that  his  curtains 
might  be  opened,  looked  at  the  moonsbtne 
with  a  happy  expression,  then  be  de- 
manded the  constant  companioo  of  his 
life  and  his  travels,  his  violin.  With  a 
feeble  yet  determined  hand  he  got  hold  of 
it,  beckoned  for  his  bow  to  be  given  to 
him.  He  began  to  draw  a  long  note  on 
his  favorite  symf^atbetic  G  string,  and, 
playing,  he  passed  away,  quietly,  without 
suffering,  dreaming  of  celestial  harmonies 
which  he  had  himself  evoked  so  many 
times  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers. 

When  he  was  dead,  you  would  have 
thought  the  simplest  thing  would  be  to 
bury  him.  Not  so.  The  Bishop  of  Nice 
forbade  it,  and  sent  a  report  to  Rome, 
where  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
Catholicity  of  Paganini  was  iDstitnted« 
which  inquiry  resulted  in  a  refusal  to  have 
him  buried  io  consecrated  ground.  Mon- 
strous as  it  may  appear,^vtf ^^tfrx  passed 
over  this  dispute,  before  bis  sou  —  who 
was  made  a  baron  in  Germany  —  tbroogb 
connections,  and  the  sacrifice  of  great 
sums  of  money,  obtained  permission  to 
have  a  service  read  for  him  at  Parma,  to 
the  Chiesa  Steccata,  built  for  the  Koights 
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of  St.  George,  after  which  he  transported 
the  coffin  which  contained  his  father's 
body  into  the  country,  to  his  Villa  Gajona, 
and  there  buried  him  in  May,  1845,  when 
he  had  died  on  May  27th,  184a  And 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century ! 

During  Paganini's  lifetime  in  Paris,  he 
had  a  passe  d*armes  with  the  famous 
doyrgeois  tU  Paris  (Dr.  V^ron),  from 
1830-1840  director  of  the  Optfra,  Rue  Le- 
pelletier,  and  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
produce  Meyerbeer's  **  Robert  le  Diable,'* 
which  proved  to  be  the  most  attractive 
work  for  the  treasurer  that  was  ever 
brought  out  in  Paris.  Monsieur  le  doc- 
teur  V^ron  was  the  very  type  of  Sardou's 
faux  bonshomtnes.  Always  placid  and 
snniling,  pretending  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  bourgeois  de  Paris^  there  was  not 
under  the  sun  a  more  selfish  man,  or  a 
man  who  more  studied  his  own  pleasure 
and  enjoyment.  Being  director  of  the 
Op^ra, and  knowing  the  immense'* draw" 
Paganini  would  be,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  invite  him  to  play  at  the  Optfra  some 
evening.  For  the  doctor  was  a  great 
patron  of  art  and  of  artists  when  he  could 
get  something  out  of  it.  He  sent  his  sec- 
retary to  Monsieur  Paganini,  to  express 
the  happiness  it  would  be  to  Monsieur 
Pierre  V^ron  to  introduce  Paganini  to  the 
haute  voUe  of  Paris,  **  terms  no  object,*' 
shrewdly  calculating  that  by  this  candid 
liberality  he  would  get  him  cheaper. 

Paganini  at  the  appointed  hour  called 
on  the  director,  and  was  horrified  to  find 
that  instead  of  '*  terms  no  object,"  they 
were  the  principal  object,  and  that  he  was 
offered  the  sixth  of  the  net  receipts,  so 
that  if  say  eight  thousand  francs  were 
received,  and  forty-five  hundred  deducted 
for  costs,  the  remaining  thirty-five  hun- 
dred would  be  divided  into  five-sixths  for 
the  director,  and  one-sixth,  /./.,  less  than 
five  hundred  francs,  or  /2d,  for  himself. 
**  Is  that  not  magnificent?"  asked  V^ron. 
**  It  IS  magnificently  shabby,"  said  the 
outraged  Italian.  **  Will  you  name  your 
own  terms  ?  "  asked  flexible  V^ron.  "  The 
half  of  the  gross  receipts,"  said  Paganini. 
••  What  I "  said  Vdron,  "  I  am  to  pay  all 
the  expenses,  and  you  to  take  half  of  all 
the  profits  without  being  liable  for  ex- 
penses ?  Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool  ?  "  '*  I 
did  not  send  for  you,"  said  Paganini,  **  you 
sent  for  me."  **  True,"  said  Vdron,  •*  and 
I  will  make  a  proposal.  You  pay  every- 
thing, and  then  we  share  alike."  "  What," 
shouted  Paganini,  having  fortunately  suc- 
ceeded by  this  time  in  working  himself  up 
to  a  pitch  of  rage.  **What,  you  scoun 
drel !  I  pay  the  expenses  —  "    He  could 


say  no  more,  he  got  deadly  pale,  and  blood 
oozed  out  of  his  mouth  profusely.  Vdron, 
frightened  to  death  of  an  apoplectic  stroke 
for  which  he  would  be  held  accountable, 
leaped  towards  the  great  virtuoso^  when 
the  reason  of  his  sudden  attack  became 
patent.  Paganini  wore  false  teeth  attached 
to  his  real  teeth  by  a  spring,  which, 
through  his  gnashing  his  teeth  so  ruefully, 
broke,  and  the  metal,  cutting  his  gums, 
caused  blood  to  fiow  freely.  A  little 
timely  assistance  and  cold  water  calmed 
considerably  his  business  ardor,  and  sent 
him  home  a  calmer  and  wiser  man.  But 
he  would  never  again  have  any  dealings 
with  Pierre  Vdron,  whose  name  he  per- 
sisted in  embellishing  with  the  most  flat- 
tering epithets. 

One  more  trait  of  Paganini's  character, 
which  will  show  how  very  open  to  warm 
and  tender  feelings  his  heart  was,  and 
which  will  serve  as  a  rebuke  to  all  those 
who  call  him  a  heartless,  selfish  miser. 
*'  He  who  loves  children  can't  be  a  bad 
man  1"  I  have  mentioned  that  he  had  a 
little  son,  whose  pompous  names  were 
Alexander  Cyrus  Achilles.  .  But  at  home, 
he  called  him  Achillino.  A  friend  once 
called  to  take  Paganini  to  the  theatre, 
where  he  was  to  play  in  a  concert  in  the 
evening,  arranged  between  the  acts.  This 
is  the  description  a  friend  gives  of  how 
he  found  him.  **  I  went  to  Paganini's 
lodgings,  and  I  cannot  easily  describe  the 
disorder  of  the  whole  apartment.  On  the 
table  was  one  violin,  on  the  sofa  another. 
The  diamond  snufiEboxes  which  sover- 
eigns had  given  him  were  one  on  the  bed, 
and  one  of  them  among  his  child's  toys  on 
the  floor ;  music,  money,  caps,  watches,  let- 
ters, and  boots  pile-mile  here  and  there  ; 
chairs,  table,  and  even  the  bed  removed 
from  their  p]ace,  a  perfect  chaos,  and 
Paganini  in  the  midst  of  it.  A  black  silk 
cap  covered  his  still  deeper  black  hair,  a 
yellow  tie  loose  round  the  neck,  and  a 
jacket  of  a  chocolate  color  hung  on  him 
as  on  a  peg.  He  had  Achillino  in  his  lap, 
who  was  very  ill-tempered  because  he  had 
to  have  his  hands  washed.  Suddenly  he 
broke  loose  from  his  father,  who  said  to 
me,  'I  am  quite  in  despair;  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  him.  The  poor  child 
wants  amusement,  and  I  am  nearly  ex- 
hausted playing  with  him.'  Barely  were 
the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Achil- 
lino, armed  with  his  little  wooden  sword, 
provoked  his  father  to  deadly  combat. 
Up  got  Paganini,  catching  hold  of  an 
umbrella  to  defend  himself.  It  was  too 
funny  to  see  the  long,  thin  figure  of  Paga- 
nini in  slippers  retreating  from  his  son, 
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whose  head  barely  reached  up  to  bis  fa- 
ther's koees.    He  made  quite  a  furious 
onslaught  on  his  father,  who  retreating 
shouted,  *  Enough,  enough  1  I  am  wound- 
ed ! '  but  the  little  rascal  would  not  be 
satisfied  ere  he  saw  his  adversary  tumble, 
and  fall  down  vanquished  on    the  bed. 
But  the  time  passed,  and  we  had  to  be 
off,  and  now  the  real  comedy  began.     He 
wanted  bis  white  necktie,   his  polished 
boots,  bis  dress  coat.    Nothing  could  be 
found.    All  was  bidden  away.    And  by 
whom?    By  his  son  Acbillino.    The  little 
OD6  giggled  the  whole  time,  seeing  his 
father  with  long  strides  travelling  from 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other  seeking 
bis  clothes.    *  What  have  you  done  with 
all  my  things  ?  *  he  asked.    *  Where  have 
you  hidden  them  ? '    The  boy  pretended 
to  be  very  much  astonished  and  perfectly 
dumb.    He  shrugged  bis  shoulders,  in- 
clined his  head  sideways,  and  mimically 
indicated  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  mishap.    After  a  long  search  the 
boots  were  discovered  under  the  pillow- 
case, the  necktie  was  lying  quietly  in  one 
of  the  boots,  the  coat  was  hidden  in  the 
portmanteau,  and  in  the  drawer  of  the 
dinner-table,  covered  with   napkins,  was 
the  waistcoat.    Every  time  Paganini  found 
one  of  the  missing  objects  he  put  it  on  in 
triumph,  perpetually  accompanied  by  the 
little  man,  who  was  delighted  to  see  his 
father  looking  for  the  things  where  the 
child  knew  they  could  not  be  found ;  but 
Paganini's   patience  with    him   was    un- 
wearied."   A  man  who  showed  such  deep 
respect  for  his  mother,  and  such  sincere 
love  for    his  child,  could  not  but  be  an 
extremely  kind-hearted  roan.      It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  greatness  of  every 
kind  has  to  be  paid  for  —  genius,  success, 
wealth,  and  glory,  cannot  be  showered 
upon  one  man  without  that  curse  of  hu* 
inanity,  mediocrity,  being  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  envy  and  jealousy.    No 
man  of  genius,  talent,  or  intelligence  can 
raise  himself  without  the  envious,  the  un- 
skilful, and  unsuccessful  catching  hold  of 
the  statue  and  endeavoring  to  drag  it  down 
to  their  own  level.    That  is  what  they 
have  always  essayed;  they  have  always 
calumniated  and  crucified  what  was  too 
sublime    for    their    understanding,    and 
dragged  in  the  mud  what  they  could  not 
reach  in  the  flight  towards  heaven.    And 
thus  these  envious  ones  tried  by  stories, 
by  inventions,  and  by  malicious  interpre- 
tations to  throw  their  own  darkness  on 
the  light  and  lustre  of  one  of  the  greatest 
illustrations  of  contemporary  art  —  Nicol6 
Paganini.  L.  £. 


From  The  Specutov. 
HOPEFULNESS  AND  OPTIMISM. 

In  that  beautiful  sermon  oo  hope,  with 
which  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  closed  the 
cathedral  services  of  the  year  1885,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  and  such  great  anxieties, 
both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  ^  a  ser- 
mon just  republished  with  his  Advent 
sermons  by  Messrs.  Macmiliao,  —  he  re- 
marks that  in  times  of  gloom,  **to  hope 
seems  to  us  like  deluding  ourselves ;  we 
call  it  optimism,  — an  instinctive  dislike 
to  pain,  a  determination  not  to  see  the 
cruel  truth."  The  dean  is  right ;  and  not 
only  do  we  in  tiroes  of  gloom  call  hopeful- 
ness optimism,  but  at  all  times  we  call  op- 
timism shallow  ;  though  **  shallow  "  is  the 
last  adjective  which  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  apply  to  that  spiritual  hopeful- 
ness, which,  as  the  dean  describes  it,  is 
the  fruit  of  a  serious  disciplioe  of  the  will, 
founded  on  faith,  and  pressing  the  imagi- 
nation into  the  service  of  faith  till  we  can 
actually  realise  what  faith  only  refuses  to 
doubt.  What,  then,  is  the  diofereoce  be- 
tween this  kind  of  hopefulness  and  opti- 
mism,—  the  former  a  temperament  only 
possible  to  men  of  earnest  faith,  and  even 
to  them  difficult;  the  latter  a  tempera- 
ment usual  enough  amongst  men  of  00 
particular  faith,  and  asking  for  00  effort 
even  in  them  ?  We  should  describe  the 
difference  between  hopefulness  and  opti- 
mism, thus,  that  true  hopefulness,  hopeful- 
ness that  has  its  source  in  faith  and  its 
fruit  in  charity,  has  no  disposition  at  all 
to  ignore  evil  auguries,  —  nay,  sees  them 
with  even  painful  vividness ;  and  this  by 
virtue  of  the  vividness  of  its  apprehension 
of  the  light  which  casts  the  shadows ;  for 
seeing  the  light,  it  necessarily  sees  the 
shadows  also.  The  optimistic  tempers- 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  neither  the 
thick  darkness  nor  the  bright  light,  txit 
only  the  watery  pallor  which  is  a  compro* 
mise  between  the  two,  and  which  is  the 
optimist's  equivalent  for  sunlight.  Opti- 
mism takes  hold  of  the  plausible  grounds, 
instead  of  the  true  grounds  for  expect- 
log  good,  —  the  plausible  grounds  being 
hardly  ever  identical  with  the  true  ones, 
Hope  of  the  deeper  kind  discerns  iu 
bright  visions  often  through  a  vista  of  the 
most  lowering  clouds,  and  could  hardly, 
indeed,  fasten  its  gaze  on  the  light,  but 
for  the  cloud  vista  through  which  it  gaxes. 
Thus  it  certainly  was  with  that  hope  of 
Israel,  which,  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
says,  makes  of  the  Bible  one  long  exhorta- 
tion to  look  forward  with  rejoicing,  in  spite 
of  series  after  series  of  the  roost  cruel 
disappointments.    The  prophets  of  Israel 
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did  DOt  ignore  these  disappointments. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  always  asking 
such  questions  as  that  which  opens  the 
book  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets, 
**  Why  will  ye  be  stricken  any  more  ?  ye 
will  revolt  more  and  more:  the  whole 
head  is  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint." 
No  one  would  have  accused  such  a 
prophet  as  that  of  optimism.  He  saw  the 
evil  around  him  in  its  darkest  colors. 
He  was  all  but  overwhelmed  by  the  vol- 
ume of  it.  He  treated  some  of  those 
very  signs  of  the  times  out  of  which  ordi> 
oary  men  would  have  drawn  the  highest 
comfort,  as  the  most  ominous.  '*  Bring 
no  more  vain  oblations;  incense  is  an 
abomination  unto  me."  **  Your  new 
moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul 
hateth  :  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me ;  I  am 
weary  to  bear  them."  And  yet  it  is  this 
same  prophet  who  goes  on  immediately 
to  announce  that  the  victory  of  the  spirit- 
ual cause  at  the  shrine  of  which  all  this 
conventional  and  false  worship  had  been 
offered,  is  certain,  and  that  all  the  nations 
shall  flow  together  towards  the  temple  of 
him  who  is  to  be  exalted  above  the  hills 
in  his  perfect  holiness.  And  exactly  as  it 
was  with  the  greatest  of  Jewish  prophets, 
so  was  it  with  the  greatest  of  Christian 
apostles.  He,  too,  depicted  the  groaning 
and  travailing  of  creation  in  the  darkest 
colors,  and  he  too  counted  the  evil  which 
he  felt  so  keenly  and  described  so  vividly, 
as  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  should  be  revealed.  We  take  it 
that  this  is  the  great  test  of  the  truest  and 
deepest  hope,  —  that  it  opens  its  eyes 
frankly  to  all  from  which  it  is  naturally 
disposed  to  shrink,  and  never  ignores  for 
a  moment  that  which  tells  against  it ;  while 
true  optimism  only  blinks  at  moral  calam- 
ity, and  endeavors  by  evading  all  distinct 
sight  of  it,  to  persuade  itself  that  it  is  not 
evil  but  good. 

For  example,  consider  the  way  in  which 
true  hope  and  mere  sanguine  optimism 
would  look  at  the  public  anxieties  of  our 
present  time.  We  are,  indeed,  often 
forced  to  contrast  each  of  them  with  that 
prevalent  pessimism  which  some  of  the 
most  imaginative  of  our  men  of  genius 
are  trying  to  teach  us,  —  which  Carlyle, 
especially,  was  always  trying  to  teach  us. 
Perhaps  the  commonest  subject  on  which 
conflicts  of  judgment  arise  between  these 
various  schools  of  thought,  is  the  subject 
of  the  growing  importance  of  popular 
opinion,  —  the  growing  estimate  of  popu- 
lar intelligence  and  popular  sentiment; 
the  steady  gravitation  of  real  power  to- 
wards the  multitude,  in  whom  it  is  hardly 
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possible  that  there  should  be  large  knowl- 
edge ;  the  growing  deficiencv  in  the  rev- 
erence for  authority,  unless  that  authority 
can  persuade  the  people  that  it  interprets 
truly  their  own  wishes.  We  all  know  with 
what  unmeasured  scorn  Carlyle,  and  those 
who  tread  in  Carlyle's  steps,  have  treated 
this  superstition  as  to  the  power  of  multi- 
tudes —  who  are  "  mostly  fools  "  —  to  dic- 
tate to  the  men  of  fiery  strength  and  high 
intelligence,  how  the  people  ought  to  be 
guided  and  governed.  We  are  assured 
by  such  teachers  that  wise  men  of  average 
capacity  would  eagerly  entreat  to  be  gov- 
erned by  some  one  wiser  that  themselves; 
and  we  are  warned  that  the  taste  for  adu- 
lation which  the  multitude  exhibits  is  one 
of  the  most  ominous  signs  of  the  down- 
rushing  of  society  to  decay  and  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  optimist  can  see 
no  superstition  in  this  claim  of  the  multi- 
tu()e  to  jud^e  more  justly  and  generously 
in  the  long  run,  than  even  the  ablest  man 
judging  out  of  the  best  resources  of  a 
solitary  conscience  and  a  solitary  intelli- 
gence. The  optimist  points  to  the  kindlier 
and  milder  features  of  the  new  age,  to  the 
infectious  character  of  generous  senti- 
ments, to  the  ease  with  which  benignant 
views  of  human  destiny  spread  among  the 
masses,  to  the  recoil  of  popular  opinion 
from  all  hard  and  forbidding  doctrines,  to 
the  ready  effervescence  of  genial  feelings 
and  mutual  confidence  among  the  people. 
Now,  what  would  the  temperament  which 
is  hopeful  in  the  deepest  sense,  in  the 
sense  of  that  hopefulness  which  springs 
from  faith,  say  to  this  constantly  widening 
and  constantly  deepening  controversy? 
We  think  that  a  man  of  such  temperament 
would  say  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  dangers  and  evils  which  may 
not  spring  out  of  this  growing  confidence 
in  the  fiat  of  crowds  and  multitudes  on  all 
the  deepest  questions  of  human  society, 
and  still  more  from  the  disposition  to 
flatter  them  into  a  great  conceit  of  their 
own  wisdom,  if  it  were  not  that  behind 
and  beyond  this  timid  gregariousness  of 
popular  opinion,  there  is  a  divine  power 
at  work  which  can  and  does  make  popular 
opinion  feel  its  own  helplessness,  weak- 
ness, and  vanity  as  keenly  as  the  humblest 
individual;  and  which  often  works  even 
more  effectually  on  the  moral  life  of  great 
societies  in  their  organic  unity,  than  on 
the  individual  consciences  of  those  who 
make  up  those  societies.  The  true  hope- 
fulness would  not  ignore  one  single  trace 
of  that  helplessness  of  multitudes  which 
would  fain  persuade  itself  that  weakness 
and  error,  if  congregated  together  in  suffi- 
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cient  mass,  may  be  taken  for  strength  and 
wisdom  ;  but  it  would  take  care  to  recog- 
nize that  wherever  this  mass  of  weakness 
and  error  is  really  found  capable  of  an  act 
of  genuine  trust  in  leadership  marked  by 
really  noble  traits,  then  even  though  the 
trust  should  be  misplaced,  even  though 
the  nobility  which  excites  it  is  imperfect, 
there  is  something  on  which  the  ultimate 
divine  power  will  assliredly  work  to  bring 
out  the  high  qualities  of  national  courage 
and  national  humility  in  a  truer  and  nobler 
form  than  any  which  would  have  been 
possible  under  less  developed  forms  of 
national  life.  The  optimist's  view  may 
be  all  wrong.  The  blunder  resulting  from 
democratic  trust  in  a  great  leader  may  be 
one  of  the  very  worst  of  blunders,  a  blun- 
der leading  to  national  calamity  of  the 
gravest  type.  Yet  the  pessimist's  view  of 
the  matter  will  be  still  more  completely 
wrong.  He  will  fail  to  see  the  light  be- 
yond the  gloom,  —  the  elevation  and  puri- 
fication to  which  any  people  capable  of  a 
great  and  generous  trust  are  almost  sure 
to  be  led,  even  if  that  trust  leads  them 
through  misfortune  and  confusion.  It  is 
quite  true  that  individual  weakness  often 
only  aggravates  its  own  infirmities  by 
following  in  the  track  of  other  individual 
weakness  as  profound,  though  less  hesi- 
tating. But  it  is  also  true  that  the  humil- 
iation and  humility  of  nations  may  result 
in  a  far  greater  good  than  any  humility 
which  is  not  thus  wide-spreading  in  its 
range,  and  that  great  acts  of  national  confi- 
dence in  leaders  believed  on  good  grounds 
to  be  noble,  are,  even  when  they  mislead, 
more  likely  to  refine  and  strengthen  the 
character  of  the  nation  so  misled,  than 
they  would  be  if  the  consequences  of  that 
confidence  rewarded  the  trust  reposed, 
and  proved  its  sagacity.  The  optimist 
may  easily  be  put  to  shame  before  the 
pessimist;  and  yet  the  ultimate  hopeful- 
ness of  a  resolutely  imaginative  faith  may 
be  conspicQously  justified. 

Dean  Church  has  pointed  out  in  the  fine 
sermon  which  has  led  to  these  remarks, 
that  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  at  a  time 
when  all  was  gloom,  those  who  might 
have  had  the  courage  and  faith  to  believe 
that  a  light  would  yet  break  through  the 
^loom,  would  have  been  conspicuously 
justified  by  the  event.  Thus,  Christians 
who  saw  the  invasion  of  the  northern 
barbarians  directed  against  the  Roman 
Empire  so  newly  Christianized,  might  well 
have  despaired  when  they  beheld  the  new 
fabric  of  civilization  threatened  with  de- 
struction  at   the  very  moment  when   it 
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promised  the  highest  fruit ;  and  yet,  as  we 
know,  they  would  have  t>een  wholly  wrong. 
And  so,  again,  as  the  dean  points  out,  in 
the  tenth  century,  *'  when  open  wicked- 
ness and  ignorance  filled  the  high  places 
of  the  Church,  when  all  seemed  so  bad 
and  so  hopeless  that  men  disposed  of 
their  goods  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  naust 
come  with  the  end  of  the  century,  if  any 
one  had  looked  forward,  in  spite  of  all,  to 
Christians  again  recognizing  their  bigb 
calling,  again  preaching  peace  and  charity, 
and  leaving  all  to  follow  Christ,  —  to  the 
return  of  a  great  intellectual  tide  of  art 
and  thought  when  now  all  was  brutality 
and  darkness,  —  would  be  not  have  seemed 
a  dreamer?  Yet  who  would  have  been 
wrong  and  who  right,  the  dreamer  or  the 
despairer  ?  "  The  dreamer  certainly  wouki 
have  been  right;  but  not  for  bis  own  gen- 
eration, not  for  his  own  lifetime.  And  this 
is  the  difficulty  of  the  truest  hopefulness, 
—  the  hopefulness  founded  in  faith,  —  that 
though  it  is  sure  to  be  right  in  discerning 
the  breaking  of  the  clouds,  yet  it  has 
absolutely  no  assurance  that  that  breaking 
of  the  clouds  is  near,  or  certain  to  happen 
within  the  range  of  foresight  to  which 
individuals  and  nations  naturally  look  as, 
for  them  at  least,  final.  As  the  individual 
man  may  feel  sure  that  God's  judgments 
are  altogether  righteous,  though  in  this 
life  be  may  never  again  emerge  from  the 
darkness  they  leave  behind  them,  so  the 
nation  may  feel  sure  that  if  they  have 
gone  wrong  when  they  were  striving  to  go 
right,  they  will  yet  reap  the  reward  of 
that  effort;  but  they  have  no  right  at  all 
to  feel  sure  that  they  will  reap  it  in  pros- 
perity in  the  immediate  future.  It  is,  as 
the  dean  says,  a  duty  to  be  hopeful ;  bat 
it  is  not  a  duty  to  be  hopeful  that  any 
particular  enterprise  will  turn  out  well,  for 
it  may  be  much  better  for  us  that  that 
enterprise,  whether  individual  or  national, 
should  fail.  And,  unfortunately,  baman 
minds  are  so  limited,  that  hopefulness 
which  is  not  bound  up  with  particular 
events  is  far  from  easy  to  us.  Doubtless 
the  best  things  will  come  to  those  who 
know  how  to  wait  and  to  earn;  but  they 
may  be,  and  often  are,  delayed  till  hope 
deferred  makes  the  heart  sick.  That  is 
the  true  moral  of  the  dean's  beautiful  ser- 
mon. But  this  sickness  of  heart,  which 
to  the  optimist  is  sickness  unto  death,  and 
to  the  pessimist  is  sickness  mitigated  only 
by  exultation  in  his  own  accuracy  of  fore- 
sight, is  to  the  eye  of  Christian  hopeful- 
ness, sickness  which  is  sure  of  a  final  and 
complete  recovery. 
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TO  A   DOLEFUL   POET,   ETC. 


TO  A  DOLEFUL  POET. 


Why  are  yoa  sad  when  the  sky  is  blae  ? 

Why,  when  the  sun  shines  bright  for  you  ? 
And  the  birds  are  singing,  and  all  the  air 
Is  sweet  with  the  flowers  everywhere  ? 

If  life  have  thorns,  it  has  roses  too. 

Be  wise  and  be  merry.    'Tis  half  untrue 
Your  doleful  song.     You  have  work  to  do. 
If  the  work  be  good,  and  the  world  so  fair, 
Why  are  you  sad  ? 

Life's  sorrows  are  many,  its  joys  so  few ! 
Ah  !  sing  of  the  joys  I     Let  the  dismal  crew 

Of  black  thoughts  bide  in  their  doleful  lair. 

Give  us  glad  songs ;  sing  us  free  from  care. 
Gladness  maketh  the  world  anew. 

Why  are  you  sad  ? 

An  Answer. 

Why  am  I  sad  when  the  sky  is  blue  ? 

You  ask,  O  friend,  and  I  answer  vou— 
I  love  the  sun  and  the  balmy  air. 
The  flowers  and  glad  things  everywhere. 

But  if  life  be  merry,  'tis  earnest  too. 

And  the  earnest  hour,  if  hope  be  true. 
Must  be  solemn  or  sad ;  for  the  work  we  do 
Is  little  and  weak.    Ask  the  world  so  fair 
Why  I  am  sad. 

For  me  glad  hours  are  no  wise  few. 
But  life  is  so  serious^ ship  and  crew 

Bound  such  a  voyage  to  death's  dark  lair. 

My  work  is  my  happy  song :  but  care 
Still  steals  on  the  quiet  hour  anew. 

And  makes  it  sad  ! 

H.   COURTHOPE  BOWEN. 
Longman' ft  Masazioe. 


HELEN  OF  TROY. 

Long  years  ago  he  bore  me  to  a  land  beyond 

the  sea. 
To  a  city  fair  and  stately,  that  renowned  must 

ever  be, 
Through  all  ages  yet  to  follow,  for  the  light 

shed  there  by  roe. 
I  am  Helen ;  where  is  Troy  ? 

They  have  told  me  not  a  rooftree,  nor  a  wall 

is  standing  now. 
That  o'erthrown  is  the  great  altar,  where  ten 

thousand  once  did  bow. 
While  on  high  to  Aphrodite  rose  the  solemn 

hymn  and  vow. 
I  am  Helen ;  where  is  Troy  ? 

Do  they  deem  that  thus  the  story  of  my  life 

will  pass  away  ? 
Troy  betrayed,  and  all  who  loved  me  slain 

upon  that  fatal  day, 
Shall  but  make  the  memory  of  me  evermore 

with  men  to  stay. 
I  am  Helen ;  where  is  Troy  ? 


Fools  1  to  dream  that  time  can  ever  make  the 

tale  of  Troy  grow  old ; 
Buried  now  is  every  hero,  and  the  grass  greeo 

o'er  the  mould. 
But  of  her  they  fought  and  died  for,  every  age 
shall  yet  be  told. 
I  am  Helen ;  where  is  Troy  ? 
Specutor.  Florence  Peacock. 


BIRD  NOTES. 


Six  poplar-trees,  in  golden  green. 
Stand  up  the  sweet  May  snow  between  — 
The  snow  of  plum  and  pear  tree  bloom  — 
And  I,  looking  down  from  my  little  room. 
Call  to  the  bird  on  the  bough :  *•  What  cheer  ^ 
And  he  pipes  for  answer:  **The  spring  ii 
here." 

A  month  goes  by  with  its  sun  and  rain, 
And  a  rosebud  taps  at  my  window*pane ; 
I  see  in  the  garden  down  below 
The  tall  white  lilies  a  stately  row ; 
The  birds  are  pecking  the  cherries  red : 
**  Summer  is  sweet,"  the  starlings  said. 

Again  I  look  from  my  casement  down ; 
The  leaves  are  changing  to  red  and  brown ; 
And  overhead,  through  a  sky  of  gray. 
The  swallows  are  flying  far  away. 
"  Whither  away,  sweet  birds  ?  "  I  cry. 
"  Autumn  is  come,"  they  make  reply. 

Keenly,  coldly,  the  north  winds  blow ; 
Silently  falls  the  pure  white  snow ; 
Of  birds  and  blossoms  am  I  beref^ 
Brave  bright  robin  alone  is  left. 
And  he  taps  and  chirps  at  my  window-pane : 
*'  Take  heart ;  the  spring  will  return  again." 
Chamben'  JoomaL  FLORENCE  TyLEE. 


THE  POPLARS. 


Shivering  and  wretchedly  three  poplars  tall 
Sway  in  the  twilight  of  a  city  higl:^ 
Mire  at  their  feet,  above  them  cloudy  sky, 
Girt  by  the  limits  of  a  meagre  wall 
O'er  which  the  thin  gloom  of  their  shadows 
fan. 
And  yet  beyond  them,  hid  from  mortal  eye, 
The  East's  mysterious  magic  gardens  lie, 
Where  the  rapt  nightingales  forever  call 
From  bowering  rose  and  myrtle.    At  a  gate. 
Unseen  by  men,  an  Ethiop  doth  stanch 
Finger  on  lip,  to  lead  me  through  the  land 
To  the  dim  vastness  of  cool  courts,  where  late 
Watches  unearthly  Beauty.     Ah  I  there  be 
Spells  subtle  woven  by  these  wizards  three ! 

MaoniHin'a  MvutM- 
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From  The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MECCA. 

"It  is  a  duty  towards  God  incumbent 
00  those  who  are  able  to  go  thither  to  visit 
this  bouse"  [Becca  or  Mecca]  (Quran, 
Sara  3).  Thus  decreed  the  Prophet,  the 
law-giver  of  Arabia,  and  for  more  than 
twelve  centuries  the  injunction  has  been 
observed  with  a  pious  zeal  and  ardent  fer- 
vor which  put  to  shame  the  apathetic 
indifference  of  the  civilized  West.  V^ol- 
umes  have  been  written  by  Muslim  com- 
mentators in  regard  to  this  pilgrimage  to 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Madina,  some 
laying  more  and  some  less  stress  upon 
the  duty.  Without  seeking  to  follow 
them,  we  may  assert  that,  whatever  be  the 
precise  value  which  Muhammad  attached 
to  the  ceremony,  he  considered  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  so  important  that  he 
who  passes  throu<;h  life  without  fulfilling 
the  injunction,  **  Perform  the  pilgrimage 
of  Mecca  *' (Quran,  Sura  2),  may  as  well 
die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.  Nor  must  it 
be  overlooked  that  the  Prophet  of  Islam 
made  the  Hajj  one  of  the  five  pillars  or 
foundations  of  practice  in  the  religion  of 
Arabia. 

Every  Muslim  is  therefore  bound  to 
visit  Mecca  at  least  once  during  his  life- 
time, but  there  is  a  saving  clause  —  pro- 
vided he  is  **able  "  to  do  so.  The  discus- 
sions as  to  the  definition  of  the  elastic 
qualification  attached  to  the  injunction 
of  the  Prophet  have  been  endless  and  un- 
decided. As  a  general  rule,  however, 
intending  votaries  must  comply  with  four 
conditions  :  (i)  Profession  of  the  faith  of 
Islam  ;  (2)  adolescence,  generally  fixed  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  ;  (3)  freedom  from  slav- 
ery ;  (4)  mental  sanity.  To  these  some 
authorities  add  four  more  requirements, 
viz. :  (I)  Sufficiency  of  provision ;  (2)  the 
possession  of  a  beast  of  burden,  if  living 
more  than  two  days' journey  from  Mecca; 
(3)  security  00  the  road  ;  and  (4)  ability  to 
walk  two  stages  if  the  pilgrim  have  no 
beast.  Others,  again,  include  all  condi- 
tions under  two  heads  :  (i)  health,  and  (2) 
ability.  It  is  even  maintaiged  by  some, 
that  those  who  have  money  enough,  if  they 
cannot  go  themselves,  may  hire  another 
to  go  to  Mecca  in  their  stead.  But  this 
privilege  in  the  early  days  of  Islam  was 


very  sparingly  if  ever  used,  and  even 
now  most  of  the  orthodox  sects  hold 
that  pilgrimage  cannot  be  performed  by 
proxy.  None  the  less,  if  a  Muhamma- 
dan  on  his  death-bed  bequeath  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  some  person  to  visit 
Mecca,  it  is  considered  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  Muslim  law.  It  is  also  de- 
creed a  meritorious  act  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  those  who  cannot  afford  to  obey 
the  injunction  of  the  Prophet.  Many 
pilgrims,  too  poor  to  be  able  to  collect 
the  money  which  their  religion  requires 
them  to  spend  for  this  purpose,  beg 
their  way,  and  live  upon  the  charity  of 
those  who  are  blessed  with  means  and  a 
benevolent  heart  to  help  their  necessitous 
brethren.  Even  females  are  not  excused 
from  the  performance  of  the  pilgrimage, 
and  one  portion  of  the  temple  is  called 
Haswatu'l  Harim,  or  **  the  women's  sand- 
ed place,"  because  it  is  appropriated  to 
devotees  of  the  feminine  gender.  But 
the  weaker  sex  are  forbidden  to  go  alone. 
If,  therefore,  a  fair  lady  have  00  husband 
or  near  relation  as  a  protector,  she  must 
select  some  virtuous  person  worthy  of 
confidence  to  accompany  her,  his  expenses 
being  charged  to  her  account.  This  cir- 
cumstance gives  rise  to  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  supply  and  demand.  There  is 
a  class  of  idle  and  impudent  scoundrels 
known  as  dalils^  or  guides,  who  besiege 
the  pilgrim  from  morn  till  eve,  obtruding 
advice  whether  it  be  sought  or  not,  and 
sharing  the  votary's  meals,  but  not  his 
expenses,  of  which  indeed  they  pocket  a 
portion.  These  worthless  vagabonds  are 
wont,  when  the  occasion  presents  itself, 
to  let  themselves  out  as  husbands  for  rich 
old  widows  who  repair  to  Mecca,  or,  whea 
they  get  the  opportunity,  lend  their  ser- 
vices to  some  younger  matrons  who  may 
have  chanced  to  lose  their  spouses  on  the 
road,  it  being  meritorious  and  profitable 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  desolate  ladies 
through  the  sacred  territory  of  Arabia. 
The  marriage  under  these  circumstances, 
though  formally  arranged  in  the  presence 
of  the  qaziy  or  magistrate,  is  merely  nom- 
inal, and  a  divorce  is  given  on  the  return 
of  the  parties  to  Jeddah  or  elsewhere  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  sacred  territory. 
Pilgrimage  is  not  obligatory  upon  slaves, 
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who,  should  they  accompany  their  mas- 
ters to  Mecca,  must  nooe  the  less  oo 
being  released  from  bondage  again  repair 
to  the  holy  city  as  "  free  men.** 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Muham- 
mad, ready  as  he  was  to  impose  the  pil- 
grimage as  a  duty  upon  others,  was  no 
less  willing  to  accept  the  obligation  him- 
self, while  after  his  death  the  kbalifs  who 
succeeded  him  gloried  in  following  his 
example ;  though  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that 
they  journeyed  in  many  cases  with  great 
pomp  and  luxury  at  the  head  of  a  mag- 
nificent retinue.  The  devout  practice 
continued  certainly  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Khalif  Harun  Rashid,  who  early  in  the 
ninth  century  visited  Mecca  no  less  than 
nine  times;  on  one  occasion  expending, 
it  is  said,  a  sum  of  upwards  of  ;£7oo,ooo 
sterling.  If,  however,  his  own  confession 
is  to  be  accepted,  the  result  of  his  piety 
was  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  he  gained 
thereby  numerous  victories  over  bis  ene- 
mies —  a  circumstance  which  led  him  to 
inscribe  on  his  helmet  an  Arabic  pas- 
sage to  the  effect  that  '*  he  who  makes  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  becomes  strong  and 
valiant." 

So  firmly  impressed,  indeed,  are  the 
Muhammadans  with  the  impiety  of  neg- 
lecting the  decree  of  their  Prophet  with 
regard  to  the  pilgrimage,  that  in  a.h.  319 
(A.D.  931-2),  when  in  consequence  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Karmathians,  who,  on 
one  occasion  during  that  period,  slew 
twenty  thousand  pilgrims,  and  plundered 
the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  journey  to  the 
holy  cities  was  too  dangerous  to  be  haz- 
arded, devout  Muslims  rather  than  omit 
the  duty  altogether  betook  themselves  to 
Jerusalem.  It  is  also  recorded  that  a 
famous  doctor,  by  name  H ullage,  was  put 
to  death  for  having  taught  certain  cere- 
monies and  prayers  to  supply  the  neglect 
of  performing  the  Hajj.  Great  indeed 
must  be  the  merit  of  bowing  in  adoration 
before  the  mosque  of  the  Arabian  sacred 
city,  since  it  is  taught  that  every  step 
taken  in  its  direction  blots  out  a  sin,  while 
he  who  dies  on  his  way  is  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  martyrs.  In  spite  of  all  this  (such 
is  the  weakness  of  human  nature),  Burck- 
hardt  (about  1815)  found  that  Muhamma- 
dans were  getting  more  lax  in  complying 


with  the  injunction  of  the  Quran,  pleading 
the  increased  expense  attendant  on  the 
pilgrimage. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
Muhammad  introduced  this  rite  amongst 
the  Arabs ;  far  otherwise,  for  he  merely 
lent  to  an  institution  which  he  found  in 
existence  the  all-potent  weight  of  his 
sanction  and  approval.  Omitting  refer- 
ence to  primeval  times,  it  will  suffice  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  back 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  or 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  before 
the  era  of  the  Prophet,  the  command  of 
Mecca  having  passed  into  the  band  of 
Qussai,  *M)e  maintained  the  Arabs,"  thus 
writes  Tabari,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  native  historians,  **  in  the  performance 
of  all  the  prescriptive  rites  of  pilgrimage, 
because  he  believed  them  in  his  heart  to 
be  a  religion  which  it  behoved  him  not  to 
alter.'*  Indeed,  according  to  Sir  W.  Mair, 
who  has  carefully  investigated  the  subject, 
"  the  religious  observances  thus  perpeto- 
ated  by  Qussai  were  in  substance  the 
same  as  in  the  time  of  Muhammad,  and 
with  some  modification  the  same  as  we 
still  find  practised  at  the  present  day.** 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Arabs  in 
turn  borrowed  the  notion  of  pilgrimage 
from  the  Jews.  According  to  Muslim 
divines  man  being  but  a  '*  wayfarer,** 
wending  his  steps  towards  another  world, 
the  Hajj  is  emblematical  of  his  transient 
condition  here  below.  The  idea,  though 
admittedly  poetical,  is  so  far  borne  ont  in 
practice  that  pilgrimage  is  common  to 
all  faiths  of  olden  times.  In  the  words 
of  a  modern  writer,  '*the  Hindus  wander 
to  Egypt,  to  Thibet,  and  to  the  inhospita- 
ble Caucasus;  the  classic  philosophers 
visited  Egypt,  the  Jews  annually  flocked 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Tartars  and  Mon- 
gols (Buddhists)  journey  to  distant  La- 
maserais.  The  spirit  of  pilgrimage  was 
predominant  in  mediaeval  Europe,  and  the 
processions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are,  according  to  her  votaries,  modera 
memorials  of  the  effete  rite.'* 

From  time-  immemorial  the  object  of 
pilgrim  worship  has  been  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  for  which  an  antiquity  is  daimrd 
dating  back  two  thousand  years  before 
the  Creation.     The  tradition  runs  that 
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when  the  Almighty  informed  the  celestial 
throng  of  angels  that  he  was  about  to  send 
a  vicegerent  on  earth  they  deprecated  the 
design.  '*  God  knoweth  what  ye  know 
not/' was  the  gentle  reproof.  Allah  there- 
upon created  a  building  in  heaven  with 
four  jasper  pillars  and  a  ruby  roof;  which 
done  he  ordered  the  angels  to  make  a  like 
edifice  for  man  on  earth.  According  to 
some  authorities  this  latter  house  was 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Adam 
when  first  he  appeared  on  this  globe, 
while  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
constructed  till  after  his  expulsion  from 
Eden,  when,  no  longer  able  to  hear  the 
angels'  prayers,  he  was  mercifully  allowed 
a  place  wherein  to  worship  his  Creator. 
On  Adam's  death  his  tabernacle  was  taken 
to  heaven,  so  say  the  Muslim  legends, 
and  a  building  composed  of  stone  and 
mud  was  placed  in  its  stead  by  his  son 
Seth.  Some  hold  the  view  that  the  latter 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Deluge, 
while  others  declare  that  the  pillars  were 
allowed  to  remain.  Information  regard* 
ing  the  fourth  house  is  more  precise.  It 
was  erected  by  Abraham  and  his  son 
upon  the  old  foundations,  while  the  angel 
Gabriel  brought  the  "black  stone  "from 
the  mountains,  and  caused  the  patriarch 
to  place  it  in  its  present  corner  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  complicated  rites  of 
pilgrimage,  into  the  mysteries  of  which 
the  ** friend  of  God"  was  then  initiated, 
should  begin. 

The  Amalika,  or  descendants  of  Ham 
the  SOD  of  Noah,  who  settled  near  Mecca, 
raised  the  fifth  house;  while  the  sixth 
was  built  about  the  Christian  era  by  the 
Bani  Jorham,  the  first  of  the  Hebrews  to 
abandon  their  mother  tongue  and  adopt 
the  dialect  of  the  Arabs,  from  amongst 
whom  their  founder  had  married  a  wife. 

The  celebrated  Qussai,  the  forefather 
in  the  fifth  generation  of  the  Prophet, 
built  the  seventh  house  according  to  the 
design  which  Abraham  had  previously 
adopted ;  but  this  temple  was  burned  by 
fire  through  the  accident  of  a  woman's 
censer  setting  light  to  some  drapery,  and 
to  complete  the  destruction  the  walls  were 
afterwards  destroyed  by  a  torrent.  The 
Quraish  tribe  who  rebuilt  the  house  were 
assisted  by  the  crew  of  a  merchant  vessel 


wrecked  at  Jeddah,  while  the  ship  itself 
afforded  material  for  the  roof.  This  hap- 
pened during  the  time  of  Muhammad,  who 
first  gained  repute  amongst  his  kinsmen 
and  friends  by  his  ingenious  settlement  of 
a  dispute  as  to  the  black  stone. 

In  A.H.  64  (A.O.  683-4)  Abdullah  bin 
Jubayr,  nephew  of  the  Prophet's  widow 
Ayisha,  erected  the  house  of  God  on  the 
ninth  occasion,  its  predecessor  having 
shared  the  fate  of  the  fifth  house,  inas- 
much as  fire  injured  the  building  and  split 
the  black  stone.  When  finished,  the  new 
temple  was  perfumed  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, and  covered  with  brocade,  after 
which  one  hundred  victims  were  slain  in 
honor  of  the  completion  of  the  house  of 
God. 

But  it  was  found  that  certain  unauthor- 
ized additions  to  and  changes  in  the 
more  sacred  portions  of  the  house  had 
been  made ;  so  in  a.h.  74  (A.D.  693-4)  one 
Hajjaj  bin  Yasuf  was  charged  to  rebuild 
the  edifice.  The  greater  part  of  the  pres- 
ent temple  (the  tenth)  dates  from  this 
period,  but  in  A.H.  1030  (a.d.  1620-21),  a 
violent  storm  so  damaged  the  walls  that 
the  building  had  to  be  repaired  on  such 
an  extensive  scale  as  to  constitute  a  new 
house  —  the  eleventh  of  the  series. 

The  sanctity  of  the  holy  of  holies  is 
of  course  a  fundamental  article  of  belief 
with  the  entire  Muslim  world,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  prove  to  mankind  how  the 
Almighty  has  blessed  the  house  where 
his  honor  dwelleth.  But  space  precludes 
further  reference  to  the  temple,  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  pilgrimage  itself,  which,  it 
may  be  stated,  must  be  performed  between 
the  seventh  and  tenth  days  of  the  month 
Zu'l  Hijja,  a  visit  to  Mecca  at  any  other 
time  not  having  the  full  merit  attaching  to 
that  act  of  piety  if  undertaken  at  the  en- 
joined period.  Hence  the  Muhammadan. 
year  being  lunar,  while  the  seasons  are 
regulated  by  the  sun,  the  time  of  the 
Hajj  varies  every  twelvemonth,  and  oc- 
curs in  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or 
winter,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  entire 
change  being  completed  during  a  cycle  of 
thirty-two  years.  This  year  (1886)  the 
pilgrimage  will  commence  on  September 
6th. 
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The  ceremony  is  of  three  kinds :  (i)  the 
lesser  pilgrimage  (timra),  performed  at 
any  time  save  the  appointed  season ;  (2) 
the  simple  pilgrimage  {hajj),  undertaken 
at  the  appointed  period;  and  (3)  the 
greater  pilgrimage  {hajju*l  akbar),  the 
usual  Hajj  carried  into  execution  when 
the  day  of  'Arafat  (of  which  more  anon) 
falls  on  a  Friday. 

As  regards  the  lesser  pilgrimage  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  generally 
confined  to  a  journey  to  a  mosque  about 
six  miles  from  Mecca,  whence,  after 
prayer,  the  votary  repairs  to  the  holy 
city  and  performs  the  tawaf  and  sai  (to 
be  hereafter  described);  he  then  shaves 
his  head,  lays  aside  his  pilgrim's  garb 
(ihram),  and  alt  is  finished.  This  act  of 
piety  and  devotion  may  be  performed  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  but  it  is  consid- 
ered especially  meritorious  during  the 
sacred  month  Rajab,  which  forms  a  break 
in  the  middle  of  the  eight  secular  months. 

When  the  votary  performs  the  hajj  and 
the  umra  together,  as  was  done  by  the 
Prophet  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit 
to  Mecca,  it  is  termed  ai  muqarinna  (the 
meeting);  <i/ ^a// (singulation)  is  when 
either  the  hajj  or  the  umra  is  undertaken 
separately ;  but  in  any  case  the  former 
must  precede  the  latter.  A  third  descrip- 
tion, termed  al  tamattu  (possession),  is 
when  the  pilgrim  assumes  the  ihram,  and 
does  not  cast  it  aside  throughout  the 
months  Shavval,  Zu'l  Qada,  and  nine  days 
(ten  nights)  in  ZuU  Hijja,  performing  the 
hajj  and  umra  the  while. 

Sir  W.  Muir  says  that,  "according  to 
the  rules  of  Islam,  the  pilgrim  must  re- 
solve before  he  assumes  the  pilgrim  garb 
which  pilgrimage  he  will  perform." 

The  Musulman  who  has  performed  the 
pilgrimage  is  called  hajL 

Upon  the  votary's  arrival  at  the  last 
stage  (of  which  there  are  five)  about  five 
or  six  miles  from  Mecca,  he  bathes  him- 
self and  assumes  the  sacred  robe,  which 
is  called  ihram.  This  latter,  however, 
may  be  taken  into  wear  at  other  spots,  the 
farther  from  Mecca  the  greater  the  merit, 
consequently  some  poor  wretches  from 
India  and  Egypt  travel  the  whole  journey 
in  this  costume.  As  a  rule,  however, 
those  who  come  from  Hindustan  array 
themselves  in  the  befitting  costume  the 
day  previous  to  their  arrival  at  Jeddah. 
The  ihram  consists  of  two  new  cotton 
seamless  cloths,  each  six  feet  long  by 
three  and  a  half  broad,  the  color  being 
white  with  narrow  red  stripes  and  fringes. 
One  of  these  garments,  called  izar^  is 
wrapped  round  the  loins  from  the  waist  to 


the  knee,  and  knotted  or  tucked  in  at  the 
middle;  the  other,  known  as  the  radka^ 
which  is  knotted  at  the  right  side,  being 
thrown  loosely  over  the  back  exposing  the 
arm  and  shoulder,  while  leaving  the  head 
uncovered.  It  is  allowable,  however,  to 
carry  an  umbrella,  should  health  require 
such  a  protection  against  the  weather. 
Women  dispense  with  the  ihram,  some 
attiring  themselves  in  the  veil  osoally 
worn  by  their  sex  in  the  £ast«  ithile  oth- 
ers put  on,  for  the  occasion,  a  large  white 
veil  in  which  they  envelop  themselves 
down  to  their  feet.  The  veils,  in  com- 
mon with  the  ihrams  worn  by  the  nen, 
being  sanctified  bv  use,  are  religioasly 
kept  by  pilgrims  ouring  their  life,  io  or- 
der to  serve  at  death  as  their  wioding- 
sheets. 

Nothing  is  allowed  upon  the  iostep,  a 
prohibition  precluding  the  use  of  shoes  or 
boots.  Sandals  are  made  at  Mecca  ex- 
pressly for  the  pilgrimage.  The  poorer 
classes  cut  off  the  upper  leather  of  aa  old 
pair  of  shoes.  After  the  pilgrims  have 
assumed  the  garb  enjoined  by  the  Prophet, 
they  must  not  anoint  their  head,  shave 
any  part  of  the  body,  pare  the  oails,  or 
wear  any  other  garment  than  that  de- 
scribed above;  even  scratching  is  not 
permissible,  lest  perchance  vermin  be  de- 
stroyed, or  a  hair  uprooted  ;  accordingly  it 
is  a  general  practice  to  call  the  **  barber  ** 
into  requisition  immediately  before  don- 
ning the  ihram,  the  head  is  then  shaved, 
the  nails  are  cut,  and  the  mustachios 
trimmed  —  thus  much  for  the  men :  the 
weaker  sex  gather  up  their  hair  and  cut 
off  about  four  fingers'  length.  It  is  fur- 
ther forbidden  while  clad  in  the  garment 
of  sanctity  to  hunt  wild  animals,  or  to  kill 
those  which  were  such  originally;  bat  the 
pilgrim  may  destroy  five  noxious  crea- 
tures,  viz.,  kites,  crows,  rats,  scorpions, 
and  dogs  given  to  biting.  Trees  are  to 
be  spared,  as  also  self-growing  plants,  but 
it  is  allowable  to  cut  grass.  For  each 
infraction  of  these  ordinances  it  is  incum- 
bent to  sacrifice  a  sheep  as  an  indicatioo 
that  the  offender  is  worthy  of  death. 

After  the  toilet  is  completed  the  pilgrim, 
turning  the  face  in  the  direction  of  Mecca* 
says  aloud  some  Arabic  word^  which  ma> 
be  rendered,  **  I  vow  this  ihram  of  hajj 
and  the  umra  to  Allah  Almighty.**  It  is 
also  customary  at  this  stage  to  raise  the 
Talbiya  —  literally  translated  it  runs  thus : 

Here  I  am,  O  AlUh !  here  am  !« 

No  partner  hast  Thou,  here  am  I ; 

Verily  praise  and   beneficence  ire  thine,  ar<J 

the  kingdom ; 
No  partner  hast  Thou,  here  am  I. 
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Immediately  on  arrival  at  Mecca,  the 
pilj^rim  peforms  the  legal  ablutions.  £o- 
tering  the  holy  city  by  day  aod  on  foot,  a 
visit  is  at  once  paid  to  the  sacred  mosque, 
taking  care  that  when  the  glance  nrst 
alights  upon  the  Ka'ba  (holy  of  holies),  the 
following  or  some  similar  words  are  ut« 
tered :  **  O  Allah  I  increase  this  thy  house 
in  degree  and  greatness  and  honor  and 
awfulness,  and  increase  all  those  who  have 
honored  it  and  glorified  it,  the  hajis  and 
matamirs  [umra  performers],  with  degree 
and  greatness  and  honor  and  dignity.'* 
A  visit  is  next  paid  to  the  black  stone, 
which  is  touched  with  the  right  hand,  and 
then  reverently  kissed ;  that  done  the 
Ka'ba  is  encompassed  seven  times.  This 
latter  act,  called  tawaf^  is  performed  com- 
mencing on  the  right  and  leaving  the 
holy  of  holies  on  the  left,  the  circuits 
being  made  thrice  with  a  quick  step  or 
ran,  ^ind  four  times  at  a  slow  pace.  These 
processions  are  supposed  to  take  their 
origin  from  the  motions  of  the  planets. 
The  votary  then  repairs  to  the  Maqam 
Ibrahim,  a  hallowed  and  venerated  spot 
in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  utters  two 
prayers,  after  which  steps  are  retraced  to 
the  black  stone,  which  is  once  again  de- 
voutly kissed.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  devotions  are  performed  silently  by 
day,  and  aloud  at  night. 

All  visitors  do  not  enter  the  Ka'ba; 
indeed  there  is  a  tradition  that  Muham- 
mad himself,  on  being  questioned  as  to 
the  reason  why  he  had  passed  the  sacred 
portal,  replied  :  "  I  have  this  day  done  a 
thing  which  I  wish  I  had  left  undone.  I 
have  entered  the  holy  house,  and  haply 
some  of  my  people,  pilgrims,  may  not  be 
able  to  enter  therein,  and  may  turn  back 
grieved  in  heart ;  and,  in  truth,  the  com- 
mand given  to  me  was  only  to  encircle 
the  Ka'ba,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  any  one 
to  enter  it."  Those,  however,  who  elect 
to  tread  the  hallowed  floor  are  mulcted  in 
a  nominal  fee,  equivalent  to  about  four 
shillings  per  head,  but  the  charge  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  demands  on  the  pil- 
grim's purse.  Moreover,  after  visiting 
the  sacred  precincts  a  person  is  bound, 
amongst  other  things,  never  again  to  walk 
barefooted,  to  take  up  fire  with  the  fingers, 
or  to  tell  an  untruth.  The  last  men- 
tioned is  indeed  "  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  for,"  seeing  that 
lying  is  to  an  Oriental  "  meat  and  drink, 
and  the  roof  that  covers  him."  It  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  the  Ka'ba  is 
opened  free  to  all  comers  about  ten  or 
twelve  times  in  each  year,  while  on  other 
occasions    the  pilgrims    have  to  collect 


amongst  themselves  a  sum  sufficient  to 
tempt  the  guardians'  cupidity.  The 
mosque  itself,  there  being  no  doors  to  the 
gateway,  is  open  at  all  times,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Mecca  love  to  boast  that  at  no 
hour  either  by  day  or  night  is  the  temple 
without  a  votary  to  perform  the  tawaf. 

The  pilgrim  afterwards  repairs  to  the 
gate  of  the  temple  leading  to  Mount  Safa, 
whence,  ascending  the  hill  and  raising  the 
cry  of  takbir  (praise  to  God),  it  is  incum- 
bent to  implore  pardon  for  past  sins. 
This  done,  a  descent  is  made  preparatory 
to  a  clamber  up  the  hill  of  Marwa,  a  pro- 
ceeding called  as  sat  (running),  and  re- 
peated several  times.  The  prayer  used 
on  this  occasion  is  as  follows:  **0  my 
Lord,  pardon  and  pity  and  pass  over  that 
sin  which  thou  knowest;  verily  thou 
knowest  what  is  not  known,  and  verily 
thou  art  the  most  glorious,  the  most  gen- 
erous. O  our  Lord  I  grant  us  in  this 
world  prosperity,  and  in  the  future  pros- 
perity, and  save  us  from  the  punishment 
of  fire."  It  is  usual,  in  the  case  of  male 
pilgrims,  to  run  between  Safa  and  Marwa, 
because  Hagar  the  mother  of  Ishmael 
when  in  these  parts  is  supposed  to  have 
sped  in  haste  searching  after  water  to 
preserve  the  life  of  herself  and  her  hap- 
less infant ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  by  one  of  their  own  sex, 
the  women  as  a  rule  walk  the  distance. 
Some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
custom  of  running  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  on  one  occasion  the  infidel 
Meccans  mocked  the  companions  of  the 
Prophet,  and  said  that  the  climate  of 
Madina  had  made  them  weak,  whereupon 
this  vigorous  method  was  adopted  to  dis- 
prove the  calumny. 

The  eighth  of  the  month  Zu'I  Hijja  is 
called  Tarwiya  (carrying  water),  and  is 
probably  commemorative  of  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  pagan  period  the  Arabs 
used  to  spend  their  time  in  providing 
themselves  with  this  necessary  of  life. 
On  this  day  the  worshipper  unites  with) 
fellow  pilgrims  at  a  spot  called  Mioa,  in 
performing  the  usual  services  of  the  Mus- 
lim ritual,  and  stays  the  night  at  the  last- 
mentioned  locality.  On  the  morning  of 
the  ninth,  a  rush  is  made  to  Mount  'Ara- 
fat, a  holy  hill  which,  says  Burton 

owes  its  name  and  honors  to  a  well-known 
legend.  When  our  first  parents  forfeited 
heaven  by  eating  wheat,  which  deprived  them 
of  their  primeval  purity,  they  were  cast  down 
upon  earth.  The  serpent  descended  at  Ispa- 
han, the  peacock  at  Kabul,  Satan  at  Bilbays 
(others  say  Seronar  or  Seistan),  Eve  upon  Ara- 
fat, and  Adam  at  Ceylon.    The  latter,  deter- 
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mining  to  seek  his  wife,  began  a  journey  to 
which  earth  owes  its  present  mottled  appear- 
ance. Wherever  our  first  father  placea  his 
foot  —  which  was  large ^  a  town  afterwards 
arose,  while  between  the  strides  will  always  be 
a  "  country."  Wandering  for  many  years  he 
came  to  the  mountain  of  mercy,  where  our 
common  mother  was  continually  calling  upon 
his  name,  and  their  r^ceigytithng^ve  the  place  the 
name  of  Arafat.  Upon  its  summit  Adam,  in- 
structed by  the  archangel,  erected  a  Madah, 
a  place  of  prayer ;  and  between  the  spot  and 
the  Nimra  Mosque  the  pair  abode  till  death. 
Others  declare  that  after  recognition  the  first 
pair  returned  to  India,  whence  for  forty-four 
years  in  succession  they  visited  the  Holy  City 
at  pilgrimage  time. 

At  Mount  'Arafat,  after  first  perform- 
iDjT  early  worship  at  the  time  of  morn, 
when  **  a  man  cannot  see  his  neighbor's 
face,"  the  votary  on  arrival  says  two  pray- 
ers with  the  imdm  (priest),  and  hears 
the  khutha  or  sermon  (which  generally 
lasts  three  hours  I),  the  preacher  all  the 
while  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  short 
staff,  probably  emblematical  of  the  early 
days  of  Islam,  when  a  sword  was  carried 
as  a  protection  against  surprise.  Those 
present,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  sev- 
enty thousand  souls  of  all  nationalities, 
speaking  as  many  as  forty  different  lan- 
guages, appear  before  the  priest  in  ordi- 
nary clothes,  the  ihram  being  laid  aside 
for  the  occasion ;  any  deficiency  in  num- 
ber is  supplied,  it  is  said,  by  angels  from 
heaven.  This  act  of  devotion  is  so  all- 
important,  that  if  the  luckless  pilgrim  be 
too  late  to  listen  to  the  homily  the  labor 
of  the  journey  is  irretrievably  lost.  There 
must  also  be  abundant  supplication,  while 
they  who  repeat  eleven  thousand  times 
the  chapter  of  the  Quran  commencing, 
**Say  he  is  our  God,"  will  obtain  from 
Allah  all  that  is  desired* 

When  the  sermon  is  finished  the  votary 
waits  till  sunset,  preparatory  to  a  visit  to 
the  holy  hill.  It  is  thought  meritorious 
to  accelerate  the  pace  on  quitting  the 
mountain  of  Eve,  and  a  strange  race 
therefore  ensues,  called  by  the  Arabs 
ad  dafcC  min  ^Arafat  (the  pushing  from 
Arafat).  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  a 
huge  camp  three  or  four  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth  cannot 
pass  through  a  comparatively  narrow 
gorge  without  afiErays  occurring,  and  on 
some  occasions  as  many  as  two  hundred 
lives'  have  been  lost.  It  is  a  truly  re- 
markable scene;  innumerable  torches  are 
lighted,  twenty-four  being  carried  by  the 
grandees,  soldiers  fire  their  muskets,  mar- 
tial bands  play,  sky-rockets  are  thrown 
into  the  air,  and  all  the  while  the  Hajj 
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proceeds  at  a  quick  pace  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  amidst  a  deafening  clamor, 
through  the  Pass  of  Mazinmain  en  rouU 
to  Muzdalifa,  at  which  latter  place  each 
pilgrim  picks  up  several  small  pebbles, 
and  repeats  the  sunset  and  evening  pray- 
ers, after  his  work  is  done  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  or  third  day  of  the 
pilgrimage,  is  the  great  **day  of  days," 
distinguished  in  the  East  by  several 
names.  The  Turks  call  it  Qurban  Bay- 
ram  (the  sacrifice  of  Bayram);  to  the  In- 
dians it  is  known  as  Baqr  Id  (the  kioe 
fdte);  while  the  Arabs  designate  it  indif- 
ferently, Idu*l  Qurban  (the  feast  of  sacri- 
fice), Idu*l  Azha  (the  feast  of  the  fore* 
noon),  and  IduM  Akbar  (the  great  feast) ^ 
the  last  mentioned  being  perhaps  most 
commonly  in  use.  The  festival,  which 
embraces  the  slaughter  of  an  animal  with 
out-  spot  or  blemish,  is  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  sacrifice  of  Ishmael^  by 
Abraham,  hence  the  name  of  Qurban  (sac- 
rifice) which  it  bears. 

The  pilgrim  now  proceeds  to  Mioa,  and 
repairs  at  once  in  succession   to  three 
places  indicated  by  a  like  number  of  pil- 
lars, at  each  of  which  spots  he  takes  one 
of  the  seven  small  stones  brought  from 
Muzdalifa,  and  having  repeated  a  partic- 
ular prayer  over  the  same,   and   blown 
upon  it,  he  throws  it  at  a  pillar.     When 
the  largest  is  reached,  the  pilgrim    ex- 
claims as  he  casts  the  pebble,  **  In  the 
name  of  Allah  —  Allah   is  almighty  —  I 
do  this  in   hatred  of  the  fiend  and  his 
shame.''   This  action  is  repeated  till  all  the 
stones  are  used.    This  curious  custom, 
known  as  ramy  (the  throwing  of  the  peb- 
bles), is  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in 
the  circumstance  that  once  upon  a  time 
the    devil,  in    the    shape  of    an   elderly 
shaikh,  appeared  successively  to  Adam, 
Abraham,  and   Ishmael,  but  was  driven 
back  by  the  simple  process,  inculcated  by 
the  angel   Gabriel,  of   throwing    stones 
about  the  size  of  a  bean,  a  mode  of  ex- 
orcism fatal  to  the  wiles  of  the  enemy  of 
mankind.    The  scene  of  these  adventures 
is  marked  by  pillars,  one  of  which  bears 
the  characteristic  appellation,  Shaiianu*l 
Kabir  (the  great  Satan)     Others  iodine 
to  the  view  that  Abraham,  meeting   the 
devil   in  this  place,  and  being  disturbed 
thereby  in  his  devotions,  and  tempted  to 
disobedience  in  the  contemplated  sacrifice 
of  his  son,  was  commanded  by  God  to 
drive  away  the  fiend  with  stones.     The 
Shaitanu*!   Kabir  is  a  dwarf  buttress  ot 

*  The  Mahammadan*  hold  that  it  was  Ishnust.  r«t 
Isaac,  who  was  miraculoosly  aaved  from  the  dea&b  wtueS 
the  patriarch  had  intended  to  inflict  span  bia  ao& 
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rude  masonry  about  eight  feet  high  by  ten 
and  a  half  broad,  placed  against  a  rough 
wall  of  stones  at  the  Meccan  entrance  to 
M*na.  As  each  devotee  strives  to  get  as 
near  to  this  pillar  as  possible  before  cast- 
ing a  stone  thereat,  fights  and  quarrels 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  many  a 
broken  limb  or  injured  head  betokens  the 
pious  zeal  of  the  unhappy  worshipper, 
whom  no  danger  or  difficulty  can  deter 
from  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Prophet. 

This  dangerous  ceremony  finished,  the 
pilgrim  performs  the  usual  sacrifice  of  the 
iduH  azha  (feast  of  the  forenoon).  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  revolting  spectacle 
which  can  well  be  pictured ;  thousands  of 
animals  are  slaughtered  in  *'the  Devil's 
Punch-Bowl,'*  the  number  being  variously 
estimated  at  from  eighty  thousand  to  two- 
hundred  thousand;  the  entrails  are  then 
cast  about  the  valley  in  every  direction, 
where  they  remain  to  rot  and  putrefy  in 
the  sun  (arrangements  have  recently  been 
made,  I  understand,  for  their  burial);  the 
efiluvium,  as  may  be  supposed,  passes 
imagination.  It  the  midst  of  this  loath- 
some scene  may  be  beheld  poor  hajis 
collecting  morsels  of  flesh  with  greedy 
avidity,  while  negroes  and  Indians  not  in- 
frequently employ  themselves  in  cutting 
the  meat  into  slices  and  drying  it  for  their 
travelling  provision.  Such  are  the  hor- 
rors of  the  valley  of  Mina;  a  spot  so 
wonderful  that  it  is  said  occasionally  to 
extend  itself  so  as  to  provide  room  for 
the  votaries  present  at  the  ceremonies  of 
which  it  is  annually  the  scene,  while 
orthodox  Muslims  further  assure  us  that 
vultures  never  carry  ofiE  the  slaughtered 
flesh,  which,  indeed,  they  piously  leave 
for  the  destitute  but  zealous  pilgrims ;  not 
even  a  fly,  too,  will  settle  upon  food  sanc- 
tified to  the  use  of  religion.  Unhappily 
the  testimony  of  travellers  conflicts  with 
the  truth  of  these  miracles,  which  exist 
but  in  the  imagination. 

The  votary  now  gets  shaved  and  the 
nails  pared ;  the  religious  garb  is  then 
removed  and  the  Haij  is  ended,  the  weary 
zealot  being  allowed  a  well-earned  rest  at 
Mecca  during  the  ensuing  three  days, 
known  as  ayyamuU  tashriq  (the  days  of 
drying  up,  /r.,  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice). 
Before,  however,  leaving  Mecca  the  pil- 
grims should  once  more  perform  the 
circuit  round  the  Ka'ba,  and  throw  seven 
stones  at  each  of  the  sacred  pillars.  The 
total  number  of  stones  thrown  differs 
somewhat  among  the  various  sects.  The 
Shaleis  use  forty-nine,  viz.,  seven  on  the 
tenth  day,  seven  at  each  pillar  (total  twen- 


ty-one) on  the  eleventh  day,  and  the  same 
on  the  twelfth  Zu'l  Hijja.  The  Hanafis 
further  throw  twenty-one  stones  on  the 
thirteenth  of  the  month,  thus  raising  the 
number  to  seventy.  The  first  seven  peb- 
bles M«j/be  collected  at  Muzdalifa,  but 
the  rest  may  be  taken  from  the  Mina 
vallev ;  in  any  case,  however,  each  stone 
should  be  washed  seven  times  prior  to  its 
being  thrown,  and  there  must  be  a  total  of 
not  less  than  seven  for  each  pillar.  The 
Hanafis  attempt  to  approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  devil  pillar,  while  the 
Shafeis'  are  allowed  more  latitude,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  exceed  a  limit  of  five 
cubits. 

Ordinary  pilgrims  remain  at  Mecca 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days  after  the  comple- 
tion of  all  the  requisite  ceremonial. 
Some,  however,  stay  for  several  months, 
while  others  again  dwell  there  for  years ; 
but  residence  at  the  holy  city  is  not 
encouraged  by  Muhammadan  authorities, 
nominally  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to 
lessen  the  respect  due  to  the  house  of 
God;  in  reality,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
sojourning  for  any  lengthened  period  in  a 
town  so  ill  calculated  to  support  a  large 
population  is  probably  the  true  cause  of 
the  objections  raised  against  such  a  pious 
proceeding  as  remaining  constantly  in 
sight  of  the  holy  of  holies.  During  the 
pilgrimage  season  furnished  houses  are 
generally  hired  for  a  few  weeks,  but  the 
poorer  classes  live  in  free  homes  termed 
ribaiSy  built  by  rich  and  pious  votaries 
for  the  benefit  of  such  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  as  cannot  afford  either  to  pay 
rent  or  to  hire  rooms.  It  not  uncom- 
monly happens,  however,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  founder  is  defeated,  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  occupier  has  to  pay 
the  manager  for  the  privilege  of  living 
rent  free,  and  the  highest  bidder  is  pretty 
sure  to  win  the  day.  Some  ribats  are 
reserved  for  the  gentler  sex.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  various  peoples  who  flock  to 
them  is  further  promoted  by  the  presence 
of  agents  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  respective  na- 
tions to  which  they  belong.  There  is  also 
a  hospital,  but  the  accommodation  is  lim- 
ited ;  and  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  most  miserable. 
When  they  get  ill  scarce  a  soul  cares  to 
attend  to  the  hapless  wretches,  who  can- 
not at  times  procure  even  that  first  neces- 
sary of  life,  water.  Weak,  sick,  ill  fed, 
and  houseless,  they  drag  on  a  miserable 
existence  in  the  streets,  till  death  puts  an 
end  to  the  troubles  which  their  fellow-crea- 
tures are  unable  or  unwilling  to  assuage. 
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A  certain  amount  of  time  is  also  con- 
sumed in  collecting  mementoes  of  the 
Hajj.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
pieces  of  wood  off  the  tree  called  pilu, 
which  are  well  adapted  for  cleaning  the 
teeth ;  li/^  a  kind  of  grass  like  a  silk 
thread ;  white,  black,  and  red  antimony 
for  the  eyelids;  barley  of  the  species 
eaten  by  the  Prophet,  commonly  grown 
in  the  valleys  about  Mecca  and  Madina; 
and  dates  from  the  latter  city.  When  all 
these  arrangements  are  completed,  many 
of  the  pilgrims  betake  themselves  to  the 
Mosque  of  the  Prophet  at  Madina.  This 
act  of  piety,  called  aiarat  (visitation),  is  a 
practice  of  faith,  and  the  most  effectual 
way  of  drawing  near  to  Allah  throush  his 
messenger  Muhammad.  Though  nighly 
meritorious,  it  is  none  the  less  a  volun- 
tary undertaking,  the  choice  being  left  to 
the  individual's  free  will. 

Pilgrims  of  the  better  class  generally 
come  by  land.  These  pass  the  interval 
before  the  Hajj  pleasantly  enougbi  liv- 
ing together  in  a  state  of  freedom  and 
equality.  They  keep  but  few,  if  any,  ser- 
vants, and  divide  amongst  themselves  the 
various  duties  of  daily  life.  They  are  to 
be  seen  in  scores  reading  the  Quran, 
smoking  in  the  streets  or  coffee-houses, 
praying  or  conversing  in  the  mosque  in 
full  pride  of  being  near  the  holy  shrine, 
and  in  pleasurable  anticipation  of  adding 
to  their  names  in  due  course  the  auspi- 
cious title  of  haji. 

Few  of  them,  except  mendicants,  arrive 
without  bringing  some  production  of  their 
respective  countries  for  disposal,  the  prof- 
its on  the  sale  of  which  diminish,  to  some 
extent,  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  journey 
to  Mecca.  The  Maghrabis,  for  instance, 
bring  their  red  bonnets  and  woollen 
cloaks ;  the  European  Turks  shoes  and 
slippers,  hardware,  and  embroidered 
stuffs,  sweetmeats,  amber  trinkets  of  £u 
ropean  manufacture,  knit  silk  purses,  etc. ; 
their  kinsmen  from  Anatolia  sell  carpets, 
silks,  and  Angora  shawls;  the  Persians 
deal  in  Kashmir  shawls,  and  large  silk 
handkerchiefs  ;  the  Afghans  barter  tooth- 
brushes made  of  the  spongy  boughs  of  a 
tree  growing  in  Bokhara,  beads  of  a  yel- 
low soapstone,  and  plain  coarse  shawls 
manufactured  in  their  own  country;  the 
Indians  display  the  numerous  productions 
of  their  rich  and  extensive  region ;  the 
people  of  Yaman  provide  snakes  for  the 
Persian  pipes,  sandals,  and  numerous 
other  works  in  leather;  while  the  Afri- 
cans trade  in  various  articles  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  their  nation.  The  wares, 
however,  are  generally  sold  by  auction, 
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owing  to  the  impecuoiosity  of  the  owners, 
who  are,  as  a  rule,  compelled  to  accept 
prices  much  below  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  article  itself. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  the  pil- 
grims who  annually  visit  Mecca  travel  by 
sea  to  Jedda,  whence  they  betake  them- 
selves in  companies  to  the  city  of  cities. 
The  condition  of  these  poor  wretches  is 
beyond  the  pale  of  description.  Some- 
times as  many  as  six  or  seven  huodred 
miserable  creatures  are  huddled  together 
on  board  a  single  ship,  without  proper 
accommodation,  and  with  few  or  none  of 
the  decent  arrangements  of  life*  so  that 
the  condition  of  the  vessel,  after  a  few 
days  have  elapsed,  is  filthy  and  disgusting 
beyond  description.  That  women  as  weU 
as  men  should  elect  to  witness  such 
scenes  as  they  are  compelled  to  experi- 
ence on  this  journey  by  sea  to  Jedda,  is 
an  additional  proof  of  the  strong  bold 
which  the  religion  of  Islam  has  taken 
upon  the  millions  who  glory  in  undergoing 
discomforts  and  dangers  the  bare  menttoo 
of  which  occasions  a  shudder  of  borroron 
the  part  of  any  one  accustomed  to  the 
proprieties  and  comforts  of  modern  civili- 
zation. Nor  is  the  return  home  less  dis» 
tressing,  for,  added  to  the  discomforts 
attendant  on  the  voyage,  the  votaries  are 
frequently  compelled  to  endure  great  suf- 
fering while  waiting  at  the  port  for  a  ves- 
sel to  take  them  away.  Many  during  this 
period,  which  is  often  protracted,  sell 
everything  they  possess  in  the  world,  and 
when  this  is  not  sufficient  to  procure  food, 
thev  are  turned  into  the  streets  to  starve 
anci  perish. 

The  Indian  government  has  more  than 
once  taken  the  question  of  pilgrimage  into 
consideration,  with  the  view  of  secoriog 
the  comfort  and  protecting  the  interests 
of  her  Majesty's  Indian  subjects  during 
their  journey  to  and  from  Mecca.  It  was 
originally  contemplated  that  a  fee  sbouki 
be  charged  for  the  issue  of  a  passport, 
without  which  the  Turkish  government  of 
1880  intimated  that  pilgrims  arriving  at 
Jedda  would  be  liable  to  be  expelled  from 
the  Hedjaz;  and  that  a  deposit  should  be 
required  to  ensure  a  sufficient  sopply  of 
money  for  the  return  journey;  but  these 
ideas  were  abandoned,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  appoint  a  Muslim  official  at  Bom- 
bay as  "protector  of  pilgrims.'*  Quite 
recently  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to 
allow  Mr.  Cook,  the  great  tntrtpretuur^ 
to  conduct  the  votaries  to  their  deatioa- 
tion.  But  how  this  is  to  be  done,  and 
what  measures  will  be  necessary  to  pr> 
tect  the  guides  from  outbreaks  of  faoati* 
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cism  on  the   road,  roust   be  shown  by 
future  experience. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  accurately  the 
precise  number  of  pilgrims  who  annually 
repair  to  Mecca,  but  perhaps  forty  to 
sixty  thousand  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average.  Of  these  about  one-half  journey 
by  sea  in  the  following  proportions :  — 

Indians •  8,500 

Turks,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians     .        .  8,000 

Malays 7«ooo 

Persians 3i400 

Maghrabis 1*700 

Soudanis  and  Yamanis         .        .        •  1,300 

29.900 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Indian  and 
Turkish  hajis  are  the  roost  numerous, 
while  the  Malays  come  next  in  impor- 
tance. The  last  are  mostly  Dutch  sub* 
jects  from  Java,  who  are  encouraged  by 
their  rulers  to  visit  the  holy  places  in 
Arabia,  on  the  ground  that  **the  expe- 
rience  gained  on  the  journey  as  to  the 
tyranny  and  extortion  of  the  Mussulman 
government  in  the  Hedjaz  tends  to  in- 
crease in  a  haji  the  sense  of  the  advan- 
tage he  enjoys  at  home,  and  dissipates 
many  of  the  illusions  with  regard  to  the 
temporal  power  of  Muhammadanism.'' 

Mr.  Blunt,  taking  the  year  1880  as  his 
basis,  estimates  the  number  of  pilgrims  as 
follows :  — 

Sea.         Land. 
Ottoman  subjects,  including 

pilgrims   from    Syria    and 

Iran,  but  not  from   Egypt 

or  Arabia  Proper       .        .      8,500      1,000 
Egyptians       .        •        •        .      ^,000      1,000 
Maghrabis     ....      0,000 
Arabs  from  Yaman        .        .      3,000 
**        Oman  and  Hadra- 

maut 3*000 

Arabs  from  Najd  .        .        .  5,000 

**         Hedjaz        .        .  22,000 

Negroes  from  Soudan    •        .       2,000 
"  Zanzibar .        .       1,000 

Malabaris  from  Cape  of  Good 

Hope 150 

Persians         ....      6,000      2,500 
British  Indians      .        •        •     15,000 
Malays  .        .        .        •        •     12,000 
Chinese.        ....         xoo 


Total 


61,750    31.500 
•    93.250 


A  more  recent  return  which  has  just 
reached  me  gives  the  figures  for  1885  in 
the  former  column  at  17,303,  carried  on 
twenty  six  vessels ;  of  these  pilgrims  Java 
supplied  6,799;  India,  6,577;  Persia,  713  ; 
Arabia,  1,627;  Bokhara,  I,l6i;  Turkey, 
397;  Afghanistan,  18;  and  China,  11.    It 


is  probable  that  Mr.  BIunt*s  totals  much 
exceed  the  truth. 

Such  is  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  with 
its  quaint  ceremonies,  its  fatiguing  devo* 
tions,  and  its  trying  hardships.  It  forms 
a  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  for  it  teaches  the  lesson  that, 
whether  the  doctrine  of  Muhammad  be 
the  religion  of  a  false  messenger  from  on 
high,  as  some  contend,  or  the  divinely 
inspired  faith  delivered  by  the  Almighty 
to  his  true  apostle  the  prophet  of  Arabia, 
as  is  the  belief  of  the  Muslim  world,  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  creed  which  has  taken  a 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  its  devotees. 
When,  indeed,  we  find  that  the  wealthiest 
and  the  noblest  abandon  all  the  luxuries 
of  life  to  undergo  the  toil,  the  troubles, 
the  dangers  of  a  journey  to  the  holy  cities 
of  Arabia,  is  it  not  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  power  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Quran,  telling  forth  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  inhabitable  world  the 
faith  which  many  roillions  feel  in  its  doc- 
trines? May  not  such  earnestness,  such 
zeal,  and,  it  must  be  added,  such  piety, 
shame  the  weak-hearted  devotion  of  mod- 
ern Christendom?  Humiliating,  indeed, 
as  is  the  confession,  it  must  be  avowed 
that  the  simple  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
Muslims  in  their  God  proclaims  in  un- 
mistakable language  that  the  devotee  of 
the  West,  as  regards  fervor  of  expression 
if  not  honesty  of  purpose,  must  give  place 
to  the  worshipper  in  the  East.  Does  not 
the  prayer  of  each  votary  in  the  mosque 
of  Mecca,  when  imploring  the  aid  and 
seeking  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  Creator 
in  whom  the  pilgrim  is  taught  to  believe, 
seem  to  bid  the  indifferent  people  of 
Christian  Europe  follow  the  example  of 
zeal  which  the  Muhammadan  worshippers 
afiEord?  A.  N.  Wollaston. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SOME  BYE-GONE  BATH  DAYS. 

The  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
witnessed  the  development  of  a  phase  of 
society  whose  votaries  found  at  Bath 
amusement  suited  to  every  variety  of  taste 
and  disposition  in  the  fashionable  world 
of  the  day.  Not  that  the  springs  had 
been,  by  any  means,  unvisited  aforetime, 
or  that  persons  of  distinction  had  neglect- 
ed to  avail  themselves  of  such  virtues  as 
resided  in  them  —  no  long  time  previous 
Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  Mary 
Beatrice,  James  the  Second's  queen  (al- 
beit for  reasons  vastly  dissimilar),   had 
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resorted  thither  —  but  about  the  era  re- 
ferred to,  the  moootony  of  such  as  sought 
relief  from  the  healing  fountains  of  the 
"queen  of  watering  places/'  was  relieved 
by  the  additional  attractions  of  dancing 
and  dissipation.  Slight,  indeed,  save  to 
the  crippled  or  infirm,  had  been  the  in- 
ducement  to  visit  a  city  whose  baths  were 
described  as  bear-gardens,  whence  mod- 
esty was  altogether  excluded,  and  into 
which  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  and  human  crea- 
tures alike  were  flung,  even  while  visitors 
were  bathing.  The  accommodation,  also, 
was  of  the  most  meagre,  not  to  say  sordid, 
description.  The  floors  of  the  rooms 
were  colored  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and 
small  beer,  to  hide  neglect  and  imperfec- 
tion; the  wainscotted  walls  were  seldom 
painted,  and  the  hearths  and  chimney* 
pieces  were  coated  with  whitewash. 

With  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  how- 
ever, Bath  began  to  assume  a  new  char- 
acter, as  an  asylum  for  wealthy  invalids, 
and  a  resort  for  **  ladies  of  quality,"  with 
their  fans  and  essences,  and  for  beaux  all 
duly  wigged  and  caned  and  snu£E*boxed. 
In  1702  the  queen  herself  arrived  on  a 
visit,  being  met  on  the  confines  of  the 
county  by  a  band  of  Amazons  who  es- 
corted her  to  the  city;  and  so  powerful 
were  the  attractions  of  royalty,  even  at  its 
dullest,  that  the  necessaries  of  life  rose 
a  hundred  per  cent.,  the  drinlcing-pumps 
could  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  visitors, 
and  as  much  as  a  guinea  a  night  was  asked 
for  a  bed.  The  assembled  company 
amused  themselves  by  dancing  under  a 
tent  on  the  bowling-green  to  the  music  of 
a  fiddle  and  hautboy.  But  dancing  was 
not  the  only  form  of  recreation  provided. 
Lovers  of  high  play  just  back  from  the 
Continent,  who,  before  returning  for  the 
winter  to  the  attractions  of  London  sought 
such  centres  of  busy  idleness  as  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  spe- 
cial talents,  found  at  Bath  a  field  for  the 
manipulation  of  cards  and  counters  by  no 
means  unpromising.  Howbeit,  as  if  pro- 
testing against  the  foreign  mannerisms 
elsewhere  in  vogue,  the  majority  of  those 
who  resorted  to  Bath  carried  themselves 
as  though  proud  of  the  insular  roughness, 
and  so  country  squires  frequented  the 
public  rooms  with  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  danced,  as  long  as  seemed  good  to 
them,  in  their  muddy  boots. 

About  the  year  1705  Beau  Nash  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  and  soon  assumed 
direction  of  the  public  amusements,  de- 
manding allegiance  to  a  code  of  laws 
whose  stringency  but  too  plainly  indicates 
how  stern  was  the  discipline  needed  to 


enforce  any  approach  to  good  breeding. 
The  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Swansea,  Nash 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  quitting 
Oxford  in  consequence  of  having  prema- 
turely succumbed  to  the  charms  of  some 
local  syren ;  and  the  duties  in  connection 
with  "carrying  a  pair  of  colors"  having 
proved  uncongenial,  the  young  ensign  re- 
verted to  his  original  intention  of  being 
called  to  the  bar.     Chosen  to  superintend 
the  pageant  exhibited  by  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple in  honor  of  the  accession  of  William 
IIL,  he  so  far  attracted  the  royal  atten- 
tion as  to  receive  the  offer  of  knighthood. 
**  If  your   Majesty  make   me  a  knight," 
he  replied,  **  I  wish  it  may  be  one  of  the 
poor  Knights  of  Windsor,  and  then  I  shall 
have  a  fortune  able  to  support  my  title.'* 
Steele,  without  mentioning  names,  gives 
an  instance  of  his  humanity.*     It  seems 
that  being  required  to  render  his  accounts 
to  a  committee  of  the   Temple,  he   had 
charged  as  one  item  "for  making  a  man 
happy,  ;£io."     He  had  overheard,  he  said 
by  way  of  explanation,  a  poor  man  say  to 
another  that  such  a  sum  would  render  bim 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  and  be  could 
not  forbear  trying  the  experiment.     The 
age,  however,  was  one  of  such  kind  of  wit 
as  is  most  distant  of  all  other  from  wisdom. 
Having  lost  every  shilling  he  possessed 
in  play  at  York,  Nash  was  offered  fifty 
guineas  if  he   would  stand   naked   in   a 
blanket  at  the  minster  door,  while  the 
congregation    was    dispersing.     He   was 
recognized  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  dean.    "What,"  he  exclaimed,  "Mr. 
Nash  in  masquerade!"    "Only  a  York- 
shire penance,  Mr.  Dean,  for  keeping  bad 
company,"  replied  Nash,  pointing  to  his 
roystering  companions. 

In  the  then  existing  state  of  society  at 
Bath,  Nash  saw  and  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  himself  "the  little  king  of 
a  little  people."  He  became  master  of 
the  ceremonies  in  succession  to  a  Captain 
Webster,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  duel, 
and  inaugurated  his  reigo  by  prohibiting 
the  wearing  of  white  aprons  in  the  ball- 
room. One  night,  the  Duchess  of  Queeos- 
bury  entering  the  room  wearing  an  apron 
trimmed  with  precious  lace,  Nash  re- 
moved the  offending  garment  and  threw 
it  among  the  ladies*  maids  on  the  back 
benches,  observing  that "  none  but  waiting- 
women  appeared  in  white  aprons."  The 
heroine  of  this  story  was  the  famous 
beauty,  Katherine  Hyde,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  celebrated  by  Prior  in 
the    pretty  poem    commencing,    "  Thus 

*  Spectator,  Now  148. 
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Kitty,  beautiful  and  young/'  She  it  was 
who  took  Gay  under  her  patronage,  nurs- 
ing him  in  sickness  so  carefully  that  he 
declared  that  had  he  been  their  nearest 
relative,  the  duke  and  duchess  could  not 
have  treated  him  with  an  attendance  more 
constant.  Greater  difficulty  was,  how- 
ever,  encountered  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  the  country  gentry  wear  shoes  and 
stockings  and  remove  their  boots.  The 
habit  was  thus  turned  into  ridicule :  — 

frontinella's  invitation  to  thr 

assembly. 
Come,  one  and  all,  to  Hoyden  Hall, 
For  there  we  meet  to*night ; 
Let  prudes  and  fools 
Mind  fashion's  rules, 
We  Hoydens  all  decency  slight; 
Come  trollops  and  slatterns, 
Cocked  hats  and  white  aprons, 
We  beat  up  for  folly's  recruits ; 
For  why  should  not  we 
In  dress  be  as  free 
At  Hog'S'Nortun's  squires  in  boots. 

And  at  length  Nash  so  far  succeeded 
in  his  crusade  that  when  any  gentleman 
presented  himself  in  the  ball-room  in 
boots,  he  would  walk  up  to  him  and 
gravely  express  regret  that  he  should 
have  forgotten  his  horse.  Much  indigna- 
tion having  been  roused  by  a  duel  fought 
by  torchlight,  in  which  one  of  the  com- 
batants was  run  through  the  body,  Nash 
saw  a  favorable  opportunity  for  repress- 
ing the  custom  of  duelling,  and  even 
wearing  swords  within  his  dominions  was 
a  practice  subsequently  forbidden. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  day,  at  this  time, 
commenced  with  the  bath.  Between  six 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fair 
bather  was  brought  from  her  lodgings  in 
a  sedan,  and  as  she  entered  the  water 
there  was  set  before  her  a  little  floating 
tray,  on  which  reposed  her  handkerchief, 
snuff-box,  and  bouquet.  A  delightful  pic- 
ture of  the  scene  is  afforded  by  Anstey 
(1766):- 

Ah,  'twas  pretty  to  see  them  all  put  on  their 

flannels, 
And  then  take  to  the  water  like  so  many 

spaniels ; 
'Twas  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  fair  sex 
All  wading  with  gentlemen  up  to  their  necks. 
And  view  them  so  prettily  tumble  and  sprawl 
In  a  great  smoking  kettle  as  big  as  our  hall. 

Smollet,  in  '*  Humphrey  Clinker,*'  gives 
a  young  lady's  description  of  things  at  a 
period  somewhat  later:  '*All  is  gaiety, 
good-humor,  and  diversion.  We  have 
music  in  the  pump-room  every  morning, 
cotillons  every  forenoon  in  the  rooms, 
balls  twice  a  week,  concerts  every  other 
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night,    besides    private    assemblies    and 
parties  without  number.    At  eight  in  the 
morning  we  go  in  tUshabille  to  the  pump- 
room,   crowded  like  a  Welsh  fair,  and 
there  you  see  the  highest  quality  and  the 
lowest  tradesfolk  jostling  each  other  with- 
out ceremony,  hail  fellow,  well  met.    Right 
under    the    pump-room  windows    is  the 
King's  bath,  a  large  cistern,  where  you 
see  the  patients  up  to  their  neck  in  the 
hot  water.    The  ladies  wear  jackets  and 
petticoats  of  brown  linen,  with  chip  hats, 
io  which  they  fix  their  handkerchiefs  to 
wipe  their  faces ;  but  they  look  so  flushed 
and  so  frightful  that  I   always  turn   my 
eyes  another  way."    Miss  Burney's  Eve* 
lina  also  was  sore  amazed  at  this  public 
exhibition  of    ladies    in    the  bath,  con* 
demned    by  Johnson    (who  visited    the 
Thrales  at  Bath,  1776)  as  an  instance  of 
barbarity  he  believed  without  parallel  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.    "  It  is  true,'* 
says  Evelina,  *' their  heads  are  covered, 
but  the  very  idea  of  being  seen  in  such  a 
situation  by  any  who  pleases  to  look  is  in- 
delicate."     Reverting,  however,    to   the 
days  of  Beau  Nash :  the  bath  over,  peo- 
ple of  fashion  occasionally  had  concert 
breakfasts,  which  cost  "one-and-twenty 
pence  apiece,"  and  after  breakfast  there 
were  sometimes  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, handled,  however,  in  a  style  even 
now  not  wholly  out  of  fashion,  so  as  to 
furnish  as  much  amusement  as  possible 
without  exacting  too  much  from  the  atten- 
tion.    By  and-by  the  pump-room  opened, 
where,  to  the  sweet  strains  of  music,  the 
company  strolled  and  chatted  and  drank 
the  water.    At  four  came  dinner,  and  on 
Tuesday  and   Friday  there  were  public 
balls,  the  theatre  being  open  nightly.    Out 
of  consideration  for  invalids,   the   balls 
began  at  six  and  ended  at  eleven,  being 
opened  by  a  minuet  danced  by  the  two 
persons  of    highest   distinction  present, 
ladies  who   intended  to   dance  minuets 
being  expected  to  wear  lappets.    Each 
gentleman  was  to  dance  with  two  ladies 
consecutively  until  the  two  hours  allotted 
to  minuets  were  passed,  and  at  nine  the 
ladies  were  to  be  taken  to  tea.    Country 
dances  followed,  and  the  hour  for  retiring 
was  so  irrevocably  fixed  that  we  are  as- 
sured   when    Princess    Amelia,    second 
daughter  of  George  II.,  once  begged  for 
*'  one  dance  more,"  Nash  declared  to  her 
that  his  laws  were  as  those  of  Lycurgus, 
absolutely  irreversible.     Her  Royal  High** 
ness  had  made  the  journey  from  town  in  a 
sedan  chair,  and  so  enjoyed  her  visit  that 
she  returned  in  1752,  when  she  drank  the 
water  twice  daily  in  the  pump-room,  and 
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ainased  herself  by  aoglinjer  from  a  sam- 
mer-house  by  the  river-side,  dressed  in 
a  ridtng-habit  aod  black  velvet  postilioD 
cap  tied  under  the  chin.  She  rose  early, 
sat  up  late,  played  cards  with  Beau  Nash, 
and  used  lana;uage  strikingly  emphatic. 
Her  eider  sister  Anoe,  with  her  husband 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  paid  a  visit  to  Bath 
a  few  years  previous.  Lord  Harvey,  in 
his  memoirs  of  George  II.,  says  of  the 
prince  :  '*  His  body  was  deformed,  so  that 
if  you  looked  at  him  behind,  you  would 
say  he  had  no  head ;  and  if  you  looked 
at  him  in  front,  you  would  say  he  had  no 
legs.'*  Nash  signalized  the  event  by  the 
erection  of  an  obelisk  thirty  feet  high ; 
and  when,  four  years  later,  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  commemorated 
by  a  memorial  twice  the  height,  Pope  (a 
frequent  guest  at  Prior  Park)  was  applied 
to  for  an  inscription,  and,  though  ulti- 
mately consenting,  at  first  professed  him- 
self unequal  to  the  task.  He  had  re- 
ceived, he  said,  so  few  favors  from  the 
great  that  he  was  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  kind  of  thanks  they  preferred. 

The  arrival  of  persons  of  rank  was  wel- 
comed by  the  pealing  of  the  Abbey  bells, 
and  the  salutations  of  the  waits,  for  which 
the  established  fee  varied  from  half-a- 
crown  to  balf-a-guinea,  and  every  head  of 
a  family  was  expected  to  subscribe,  on 
arrival,  to  the  various  places  of  amuse- 
ment. Mr.  Simkio  Blunderhead  thus 
wrote  to  bis  mother:  — 

No  city,  dear  mother,  this  city  excels 

In  charming  sweet  sounds  both  of  fiddles  and 

bells; 
I  thought,  like  a  fool,  that  they  only  would 

ring 
For  a  wedding,  or  judge,  or  the  birth  of  a 

king  ;* 
But  I  found  'twas  for  me  that  the  good-natured 

people 
Rung  so  load  that  I  thought  they  would  pull 

down  the  steeple. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  gam- 
bling reached  such  a  pitch  that  severe 
penalties  were  enacted  by  the  legislature 
against  all  games  of  chance.  Pharo,  bas- 
set, and  hazard,  were  equally  declared 
illegal,  and  so  games  with  new  names 
were  invented,  chief  among  which  were 
*•  roly-poly/'  *'  Marlborough's  battles,"  aod 
'*  £.0/'  Nash  became  part  proprietor  of 
tables  where  the  new  games  were  played, 
'and  his  reputation  was  quick  to  suffer 
accordingly.  In  his  latter  years  he  grew 
peevish  and  unpopular,  jealous,  it  is  said, 
of  Quin,  whom  he  suspected  of  being  anx- 
ious to  supplant  him. 
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Complaining  one  day  to  Lord  Cbestei^ 
field  of  his  ill  luck  at  play :  -^ 

^*  Would  you  think  it,  my  lord,'*  said 
he,  *'  fortune  last  night  tricked  me  put  of 

"  Why,  Nash,"  replied  his  lordship,  •«  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  losing  money,  but 
all  the  world  is  surprised  where  you  get 
it  to  lose." 

His  latter  days  were  embittered  by  pov- 
erty,  but  the  corporation  of  Bath  allowed 
him  ten  guineas  a  month,  and  after  his 
death  provided  £s^  ^^  ^^T  him  with 
proper  respect.  The  press  teemed  with 
sketches  of  his  life,  and  language  the 
most  exaggerated  was  used  in  his  praise; 
he  was  described,  for  instance,  as  a  '* con- 
stellation of  the  heavenly  sphere,"  and  it 
was  gravely  declared  that  **  impotent  pos- 
teritv  would  in  vain  fumble  to  produce 
his  fellow."  Nash  owed  little  to  nature. 
Clumsy  in  person,  with  features  barsh' 
and  irregular,  he  arrived  at  Bath  at  a  time 
when  the  need  of  an  organizer  was  sorely 
felt,  and  when  one  of  the  leading  physi- 
cians of  the  day  threatened  to  ruin  the 
resort  by  writing  against  the  efficacy  of  the 
waters.  Goldsmith  wrote  his  life,  for 
which  he  received  fourteen  guineas  from 
Newbury  the  publisher  io  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  Goldsmith  himself  occa- 
sionally visited  Bath,  the  guest  of  Lord 
Clare  in  North  Parade,  to  whom,  acknowl- 
edging the  present  of  a  haunch  of  veni- 
son, he  addressed  the  poem  commenc- 
ing:— 

Thanks,  my  Lord,  for  your  venison,  for  finer 
or  fatter 

Ne'er  ranged  in  a  forest,  or  smoked  in  a  plat- 
ter. 

The  BalA  Journal  oi  January  27.  t;^ 
announced  the  death  of  Quin,  who  fifteen 
years  previously  had  exchanged  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  stage  for  the  rest  and  train 
quillity  to  be  found  at  Bath.  A  master  of 
elocution,  he  had  instructed  the  children 
of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  aod  wheo 
George  III.  delivered  his  first  speech  from 
the  throne,  exclaimed  with  exultatioo 
hardly  reprehensible,  '*  I  taught  the  boy 
to  speak."  Quin  had  a  quarrelsome 
tongue,  but  his  repartees  were  generally 
humorous.  He  had  conceived  a  great 
dislike  to  Warburton,  whom  Pitt  after^ 
wards  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Meet* 
ing  him  one  day  at  Prior  Park,  the  resi* 
dence  of  Ralph  Allen,  to  whom  Pope 
refers  in  the  lines,  — 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame. 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fane. 
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WarbartoD  begf^ed  Quia  to  furnish  the 
company  with  some  taste  of  his  qualifica- 
tions as  an  actor.  Quin  delivered  some 
speeches  from  *'  Venice  Preserved,"  and 
among  them  the  lines,  ^- 

Honest  men 

Are  the  soft  easy  couches  on  which  knaves 

Repose  and  fatten, 

so  emphasizing  the  honest  men  and  knaves^ 
as  to  indicate  without  the  aid  of  a  glance 
that  they  were  personated  in  his  mind  by 
Allen  and  Warburton.  Quin  was  buried 
tn  the  Abbey,  and  Garrick  wrote  his  well- 
known  epitaph. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1766), 
Horace  Walpole  arrived  from  Twicken- 
ham. The  cynical  little  roan  could  see  no 
beauty  in  Bath,  he  hated  living  in  a  fair, 
the  public  rooms  and  the  loo  were  alike 
to  him  insupportable ;  and  the  new  build- 
ings, 'Mooking  like  so  many  hospitals," 
the  perpendicular  hills  and  paltry  river, 
all  made  bim  sigh  for  the  lovely  Thames, 
and  **the  prettiest  bauble  possible,"  as  he 
was  wont  to  describe  Strawberry  Hill. 
Watering  places,  such  as  Bath,  mimicking 
the  capital,  did  but  seem  to  him  as  abigails 
tricked  out  in  cast-off  gowns.  He  was  at 
Lady  Haotingdon's  chapel  the  Sunday 
morning  when  John  Wesley  preached  his 
first  sermon  there  (his  brother  Charles 
had  volunteered,  but  his  doctrine  was  not 
in  favor),  and  thus  described  the  service. 
**They  had  boys  and  girls,"  he  wrote, 
**with  charming  voices,  who  sang  hymns 
to  Scotch  ballad  tunes.  There  were  two 
eagles  with  red  cushions  for  the  parson 
and  clerk,  behind  them  rise  three  steps, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  third  eagle 
(or  the  pulpit.  Scarlet  armchairs  to  all 
three.  Oo  either  side  a  balcony  for  elect 
ladies,  the  rest  of  the  congregation  sit  on 
forms.  Wesley  himself  is  a  clean,  elderly 
man,  fresh-colored,  his  hair  smoothly 
combed,  with  a  little  soupqon  of  curl  at 
the  ends,  as  evidently  an  actor  as  Gar- 
rick. The  congregation  very  mean,  ex- 
cept the  few  from  curiosity,  and  some 
honorable  women,  among  them  the  Count- 
ess of  Buchan  (Erskine's  mother)  carry- 
ing a  pure,  rosy,  vulgar  face  to  heaven." 
Lady  Betty  Cobbe,  daughter-in-law  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  cousin  of  Lady 
Huntingdon,  used  sometimes  to  bring 
bishops  to  this  chapel  and  smuggle  them 
into  the  curtained  seats  behind  the  door, 
a  recess  which  she  called  Nicodemus's 
corner.  Lady  Huntingdon's  preachers 
were  not  fortunate  in  finding  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  all  her  friends.  The  Duchess  of 
Buckingham  wrote  to  her  that  she  thought 
their  doctrines  roost  repulsive,  and  strong- 
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ly  tinctured  with  impertinence  and  disre- 
spect towards  their  superiors,  in  perpetu- 
ally endeavoring  to  level  all  ranks,  and 
do  away  with  all  distinctions.  *'  It  is 
monstrous,"  she  continued,  **to  be  told 
that  you  have  a  heart  as  sinful  as  the  com- 
mon wretches  that  crawl  the  earth.  This 
is  highly  o£Eensive,  and  I  cannot  but  won- 
der that  your  ladyship  should  relish  any 
sentiments  so  much  at  variance  with  high 
rank  and  good  breeding."  A  story  is  told 
of  Nash  one  day  demanding  of  Wesley 
the  authority  by  which  he  acted,  afiSrming 
that  his  preaching  was  contrary  to  law, 
and  that  people  were  being  frightened  out 
of  their  wits. 

"Sir,"  replied  Wesley,  "did  you  ever 
hear  me  preach  ? " 

"  No,"  said  the  king  of  Bath. 

"  How,  then,  can  you  judge  of  what  you 
never  heard  ?  " 

"  By  common  report,"  replied  Nash. 

"Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "is  not  your  name 
Nash  ?  I  dare  not  judge  of  you  by  com- 
mon report." 

It  is  added  that  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies thereupon  deemed  it  best  to  with- 
draw. 

Walpole  tells  us  that  he  dined  one  day 
with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Miller  at  Bath- 
easton,  where,  every  Thursday,  a  Par- 
nassus Fair  was  held,  and  the  quality 
from  Bath  contended  for  prizes  for  verse 
compositions  collected  in  an  antique  vase 
adorned  with  pink  ribbons.  These  often 
consisted  of  bouts  rimis^  or  rhyming  ter- 
minations, which  had  been  previously 
filled  up  by  the  competitors.  Six  judges 
awarded  wreaths  of  myrtle  to  the  success- 
ful candidates  for  poetic  fame,  who,  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  the  assembly,  were  crowned 
by  the  fair  hands  of  their  hostess.  Three 
volumes  of  these  effusions  were  published, 
entitled  "Poetical  Amusements  at  a  Villa 
near  Bath ;  "  and  among  the  contributors 
were  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Carlisle,  Anstey, 
Garrick,  and  others  of  literary  celebrity. 
Johnson  held  these  verses  very  cheap. 
*^Bouts  rimis^^  said  he,  "  is  a  mere  con- 
ceit, and  an  old  conceit,  and  I  wonder  how 
people  were  persuaded  to  write  in  that 
manner  for  this  lady.  The  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  may  do  what  she  pleases, 
—  nobody  will  say  anything  to  a  lady  of 
her  high  rank, —  but  I  should  be  apt  to 
throw  — 's  verses  in  his  face." 

The  elder  Pitt  was  for  many  years  mem- 
ber for  the  city,  and  ofttimes  resorted 
thither  to  seek  relief  in  its  waters  from 
attacks  of  his  constitutional  malady.  He 
lived  at  No.  7,  Circus,  and  there  it  was 
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that,  OD  the  day  preceding  his  embarka- 
tion for  America,  General  Wolfe  was  in- 
vited to  dinner.  Lord  Temple  was  the 
only  other  guest.  As  evening  drew  on, 
Wolfe,  unduly  elated  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  surroundings,  drew  his  sword,  flour- 
ished it  round  the  room,  and  boasted  the 
doughty  deeds  which  he  was  about  to 
accomplish.  When  at  last  the  general 
had  taken  leave,  and  his  carriage  was 
heard  to  roll  away  from  the  door,  Lord 
Chatham  gave  way  to  despair.  Lifting 
up  his  eyes  and  arms,  he  loudly  expressed 
to  Temple  his  regret  that  he  should  have 
confided  the  fate  of  the  administration  and 
of  the  country  to  the  hands  of  so  vain- 
glorious a  boaster.* 

Stimulated  it  mav  well  have  been  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  magnificent  man- 
sion of  Prior  Park,  which  Allen  had  been 
enabled  to  erect  out  of  the  profits  derived 
from  bis  improvements  in  conveyance  of 
the  cross-road  mails.  John  Palmer,  M.P. 
for  Bath,  originated  the  mail-coach  system 
in  1784,  in  which  year  the  first  mail  coach 
from  Bath  to  London  started  from  the 
Three  Tuns.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  the 
most  pleasing  thing  in  existence  was  to 
travel,  accompanied  by  a  pretty  woman, 
in  a  mail  coach ;  but  though  we  may 

miss  the  cantering  team,  the  winding  way, 
The  roadside  halt,  the  post  horn's  well-known 

air, 
The  inns,  the  gaping  towns^  and  all  the  land- 
scape fair, 

the  majority,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
though  they  may  not  have  shared  Dick- 
ens's unpleasant  experience  of  **  having 
been  upset  in  almost  every  description  of 
vehicle  known  in  this  country,"  vet  pre- 
fer the  smoothness  of  the  broad  gauge, 
and  the  speed  of  the  Flying  Dutchman. 
Palmer  ultimately  received  from  govern- 
ment the  sum  of  ;£5o,ooo,  as  a  remunera- 
tion for  his  services,  and  to  him  Bath  is 
indebted  for  having  (1768)  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  theatre,  which  thus  became 
the  first  Theatre  Royal  out  of  the  metrop- 
olis, and  gave  to  the  world  of  actors  and 
actresses  Edwin,  King,  Henderson, 
Abingdon  (the  first  Lady  Teazle),  and  the 
immortal  Sarah  Siddons  herself.  But 
space  warns  us  that  it  is  time  to  bring  to 
a  close  these  sketches  of  bye-gone  days, 
and  to  cease  discoursing  of  the  Bath 
which  knew  Nelson  and  Clive  and  Syd- 
ney Smith,  and  whose  pump-room  and 
parades  furnished  to  the  quiet  but  ob- 
servant eye  of  Jane  Austen  the  harvest 

*  Lord  Mahon't  Hbtory,  volume  ir. 
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of  character  which  so  charmingly  6itB 
before  us  in  the  pages  of  "Nortbanger 
Abbey ; "  the  Bath  where  was  the  erewbile 
happy  home  to  which  were  borne,  to  the 
bitter  grief  of  loving  sisters,  the  sad  tid- 
ings of  the  fate  of  the  brilliant  and  fear- 
less Andr^ ;  where  Gainsborough  painted 
Foote,  **wbo  had  everybody's  face  bat 
his  own,"  and  Sterne,  and  Burke,  who 
quitted  Bath  but  to  be  nearer,  as  be  said, 
to  the  city  whose  habitations  are  more 
permanent,  and  the  lovely  Miss  Lioley, 
whom  Sheridan  married,  and  a  host  of 
other  witty  and  brilliant  ones.  Endless 
as  are  the  associations  and  pictures  of 
last-Century  life,  surrounded  and  framed 
by  the  scenery  of  Bath,  the  city  rejoices 
not  only  in  the  romance  of  the  past,  bot 
likewise,  in  some  measure,  in  the  patroo* 
age  accorded  to  the  pleasure  resorts  of 
the  day.  Nor  to  its  more  modern  deni- 
zens can  any  field  of  inquiry  lie  more 
invitingly  open  than  to  search  amid  tbe 
haunts  of  to-day  for  vestiges  of  aaotber, 
and  perhaps  more  brilliant  era. 


From  The  Fortnichtlv  R 
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Seventy-four  years  ago,  a  strangely 
shaped  little  vessel  waked  from  its  sleep 
on  the  ways  of  a  shipbuilding  vard  at 
Port  Glasgow,  on  the  Clyde,  and  shook 
the  christening  wine-drops  from  its  bows, 
as  it  gently  slipped  to  the  water,  wbiie  a 
lady  whispered,  **The  Comet!**  There 
were  few  there  that  day  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  but  the  name  of  tbe  ocwiy 
launched  craft,  so  called  from  tbe  comet 
which  was  then  (1812)  frightening  the 
superstitious,  will  be  remembered  when 
the  Great  Eastern  is  forgotten.  The 
Comet  was  the  first  ship  in  Britain  in 
which  steam  was  made  practical  use  of  for 
trade  purposes ;  forty-two  feet  long,  eleven 
feet  broad,  and  five  feet  deep,  she  was 
quite  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  tbe 
corner  of  a  modern  man-of-war,  and  tbe 
horse-power  of  her  engines  required  about 
as  much  steam  as  would  now  barely  suffice 
to  blow  the  foghorn  of  a  transatlantic 
liner.  Though  her  designer,  Mr.  Wood, 
lived  to  model  the  first  of  the  Cunard  fleet, 
he  could  little  have  dreamt  of  the  jcreat 
rise  and  progress  of  steam  navigation; 
that  on  the  Clyde,  almost  within  view  of 
the  spot,  would  be  built  tbe  huge  ocean 
leviathans  which  have  been  launched  re- 
cently from  the  banks  of  the  famoos 
Scotqh  river,  whence  proceeded  in  the 
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fourteen  years  ending  December  31, 1884, 
3,547,667  tons  of  new  shipping,  with  en- 
gines of  a  total  horse-power  of  2,602,807. 
Of  these  the  premier  yard,  Messrs.  John 
Elder  and  Co.'s,  Fairfield,  Govan,  alone 
contributed  no  fewer  than  350,081  tons 
with  380,639  horse  engine  power,  equal  to 
a  fleet  of  seventy  first-class  Transatlantic 
ships,  while  the  vessels  it  has  turned  out 
are  now  to  be  found  carrying  British  and 
foreign  flags  on  every  navigable  part  of 
the  globe.  The  increase  in  steam  ship- 
building has  been  so  rapid,  indeed,  that 
there  are  still  those  living  who  have  sailed 
in  the  little  pioneer  vessel  alluded  to. 
They  can  recollect  well  each  fresh  tri- 
umph in  marine  engineering;  the  substi- 
tution of  the  screw  for  the  paddle,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of 
the  compound  engine,  and  the  great  sav- 
ing it  effected  in  fuel ;  the  abandonment 
of  wood  in  favor  of  iron,  and,  very  re- 
cently, the  discarding  of  iron  in  favor  of 
steel. 

The  success  of  the  Comet,  which  at- 
tained a  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour,  led 
to  the  building  of  the  Clyde,  the  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  Glasgow,  more  powerful 
boats,  and  three  miles  an  hour  faster.  In 
18 1 5,  the  Marjory,  sixty-three  feet  long, 
was  sent  round  to  the  Thames,  where, 
as  the  first  steam  vessel  ever  seen,  she 
created  quite  a  sensation ;  in  1818  the 
Rob  Roy  crossed  the  Irish  Channel  from 
the  Clyde  to  Belfast.  Another,  the  Rob- 
ert Bruce,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
and  sixty  horse-power,  made  a  successful 
trip  to  Belfast  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
1822,  ten  years  after  the  Comet  was 
launched,  the  British  steam  fleet  had  in- 
creased to  close  upon  sixty  boats.  With 
stronger  vessels  and  engines,  and  embold- 
ened by  their  success  in  the  Channel, 
daring  navigators  next  essayed  to  make 
long  ocean  voyages,  using  the  paddles  in 
calm  weather;  andin  1825,  the  Enterprise, 
of  five  hundred  tons  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  horse-power,  made  the  passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India, 
the  Savannah  (of  which  more  hereafter), 
having  with  a  slight  use  of  steam  crossed 
to  this  country  from  Quebec  in  1819. 
Ten  years  later  the  value  of  steam  for 
ocean  navigation  was  fully  recognized, 
though  sailors  of  the  old  school  were  as 
bitterly  opposed  to  it  as  were  mail  coach- 
men to  the  iron  horses  of  George  Ste- 
phenson. Undoubtedly  the  oldest  steam 
packet  company  in  existence  is  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental,  familiarly  known  as 
the  P.  and  O.,  which  in  1837,  as  the 
Peninsular  Company,  entered  into  a  gov* 
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ernment  contract  to  carry  mails  from  Fal- 
mouth to  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  and  other  of 
the  Peninsular  ports,  a  service  which  had 
been  previously  executed  by  sailing  pack- 
ets, with  much  irregularity,  uncertainty, 
and  general  delay,  three  weeks  as  a  rule 
being  taken  between  Lisbon  and  London. 
The  first  steam  vessel  of  the  company  was 
the  William  Fawcett,  a  small  wooden  pad- 
dle-boat, little  bigger  than  a  modern  tug- 
boat, built  in  the  year  1 829,  seventy-four 
feet  long,  and  two  hundred  and  six  tons 
gross  measurement,  with  engines  of  sixty 
horse-power.  From  this  insignificant  little 
ship  the  fleet  has  steadily  grown,  till  it 
now  comprises  fifty-two  magnificent  screw 
steamers,  measuring  181,694  tons,  all  of 
which  have  been  built  during  the  last  ten 
years,  thirteen  of  them  constructed  of 
steel,  and  the  remainder  of  iron.  In  1840 
the  company's  tender  for  a  mail  service  to 
India  and  China  was  accepted  under  a 
royal  charter  of  incorporation ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1842,  the  Hindostan, 
as  the  pioneer  of  the  Oriental  squadron  of 
the  fleet,  sailed  from  Southampton.  The 
mail  contracts  now  extend  to  India,  China, 
Japan, and  Australia;  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  services,  the  vessels  —  which 
placed  bow  and  stern  would  extend  to 
four  miles,  and  give  employment  ashore 
and  afloat  to  ten  thousand  men  — steamed 
last  year  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  nautical  miles,  or  as  much  as 
one  hundred  and  eight  times  round  the 
world.  The  three  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful vessels  of  the  fleet  are  the  Rome 
(5,013),  the  Carthage  (4,911),  and  the  Mas- 
silia  (4,908),  each  of  which  has  an  effective 
horse-power  of  five  thousand,  and,  like  all 
of  the  P.  and  O.  vessels,  is  divided  into 
water-tight  compartments,  in  order  to  meet 
the  Admiralty  requirements  for  war  cruis- 
ers, several  of  them  having  already  been 
engaged  for  such  purposes  by  the  govern- 
ment. Every  vessel  is  most  luxuriously 
fitted  up  for  the  particular  service  on 
which  it  is  engaged,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  line  stands  as  high  as  it  has  done  at 
any  time  during  the  last  forty-five  years. 
During  the  last  ten  years  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  an  increased  tonnage  of 
fifty  per  cent,  has  been  propelled  forty- 
three  per  cent,  more  miles,  by  only  forty 
per  cent,  increase  in  coal  consumption,  a 
marked  economy  thus  being  effected. 

In  June,  1877,  ^^^  pioneer  vessel  of  a 
rival  line  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
sailed  from  London.  This  was  the  Lusi- 
tania,  under  charter  to  Anderson,  Ander« 
son  &  Co.,  a  magnificent  ship  of  3,832  tons, 
which  was  followed,  on  March  7th,  1878, 
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bv  the  Garonne,  3,876  tODS,flyiiiglhe  flag 
of  Ihe  Orieot  Sleam  Navigiition  Company 
{Limited).  Two  years  afterwards  thti 
company,  which  has  sailing  ander  its  flag 
eleven  vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  48,265, 
wilh  an  accumulated  horsC'power  of  forty- 
three  thousand  four  hundred,  and  giving 
employment  to  close  upon  fifteen  hundred 
hands  —  officers,  seamen,  engineers,  stok- 
ers, and  stewards  —  had  launched  for 
them,  from  the  yard  of  Messrs.  John 
Elder  and  Company,  at  Fairlield,  the  eel. 
ebrated  iron-built  Orient,  of  5,366  tons, 
which,  with  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots,  soon 
reduced  the  record  between  London  and 
Melbourne  from  forty  to  about  thirty  days. 
la  December,  18S1,  the  Austral,  from  the 
same  noted  yard,  was  added  to  the  Sect; 
and  this  handsome  vessel  oE  &ve  thousand 
six  hundred  tons,  with  engines  of  six 
thousand  indicated  horse-power,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fastest  vessel  in  the  English 
and  Australian  trade,  having  realised  sev- 
enteen knots  an  hour  oa  trial,  and  makes 
exceedingly  rapid  passages  out  and  borne, 
both  by  the  Suec  Canal  and  the  Cape. 
With  a  promenade  deck  two  hundred  feet 
Joog,  situated  about  twenty-four  feet  above 
the  load  water-line;  adiniog-saloon,  forty 
feet  square,  seated  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  tweoiv  persons;  a  drawing- 
room,  thirty-two  feel  by  sixteen  feet, 
beautifully  finished  in  white  enamel  and 
gold,  and  commodious  cabins,  a  number 
of  which  are  arranged  to  make  up  during 
the  day  into  sitting-rooms,  the  new  vessel 
has  proved  a  great  favorite,  both  with 
Eojclish  and  colonial  passengers. 

Whilst  Australia  is  excelleolly  served 
by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the 
Orient  lines,  excellent  steam  communica- 
tion exists  between  London  and  New 
.Zealand,  in  Ihe  Shaw,  Savill.  and  Albion 
Company's  line  and  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company's  line,  the  first  steam- 
ship oE  which  latter  was  the  British  King, 
of  3,556  tons,  with  engines  of  tour  hundred 
horse-power,  to  1883  there  were  a^flp^ 
from  Fairfield  the  Tongariro,  the  AoraoA 
and   the   Ruapehu,  4.163  toon  ea^  aao 
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built  of  steel,  with  accommodation, for 

.  '  "  ,  leven  sejpS'd.-WUi 

I  hundred  and  tbiny-fou(^n){ii^-claqf 


■eventythree  first,  fifty-seven  sett 


passengers, and  which  are  a.}ao^tsiifjfe^  o^ 
ihe  Admiralty  list  as  tfjW^HJM's.oW]^ 
highest  class.  In  i^^tbeKSpfo^^ikJipA 
the  Rimotika,  eac^,  4.47^;  ibtis,  mf"' 
launched  from  ^^o.^.^pmej  sbi[j)ii^]ding 
yard;  and  tbe.Jiirp  iieiv  vej^Xcla  co<pp)ete! 
a  very  fioe.^et,  p|'.a  I^otal.'tooqage  of 
21,437.  '><^  ■'P^Sf'vi  by  '"  aveisfie'CPCW 
of  onebuqdMii^'ai^t^  oSicer^.a^d-'^iiM, 


all  told.  The  salooo  accoiamodaiioa  is 
most  spacious,  and  tbe  ship  is  well  fitted 
oui  for  a  passage  of  forty  five  days  out 
and  foriy-two  days  home,  the  periods  al- 
lowed by  the  New  Zealand  goveroineot 
for  the  alternate  Carrying  of  the  mails  with 
the  San  Francisco  service. 

Only  once  has  the  full  time  allowed 
been  required,  and  that  was  last  year 
(18S5),  when  the  Tongariro  cracked  her 
driving-shaft,  one  day  out  from  TeneriSe. 
With  this  in  a  damaged  slate,  aod  fitted 
with  a  Thompson  patent  screw  coupling, 
she  steamed  eleven  thousand  nailes,  a 
marvellous  performance  of  its  kind.  The 
quickest  passages  between  New  Zealand 
and  this  country  have  been  made  outwards 
by  the  Aorangi,  in  thirty-nine  days  twelve 
hours;  and  tnore  recently  by  the  Kai- 
koura,  in  Ihirty-six  days  thirty  minutes 
from  Lytlleton  to  Plymouth,  traversing 
the  distance  between  Rio  and  the  latter 
port  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  fifteen 
days.  Tbe  magnificeoi  new  vessel  of  the 
"'  r,  Savill,  and  Albion  Company,  the 
va,  fitted  with  triple  expansion  en- 
gines, has  recently,  however,  performed 
the  homeward  voyage  in  thirty-five  days 
twenty  hours.  Of  the  beautiful  steamer* 
of  the  Clan  line,  which  barc-a  toul  loa- 
oage  of  sixty-eight  thoosand,  and  gin 
employment  to  two  thousand  men,  the  five 
finest  are  the  Clan.  MacArthur,  3.9S4 
tons,  the  Clan  Maclnlosb,  3,985  tons,  tbe 
Clan  MacphersoD,  3.911  tons,  and  the 
Clan  Maiheson,  3:917  tons,  all  of  steel, 
with  engines  of  three  thousand  horse- 
power each,  and  the  Clan  Grant  O'on), 
3,545  tons  and  twenty-five  hundred  horae* 
power.  ^TJiese  vessels  were  launched  in 
1883  frofil  the  yards  of  the  noted  Clyde 
shiph)|iIaeTs,  and  are  most  luxuriously 
dUt^itp,  while  they  possess  all  the  most 
recebl  improvements  in  machinery.  Tbe 
Im'e.iKM  started  as  a  regular  service  from 
Qluuu;*  and  Liverpool  to  Bombay  to 
iSja^he  pioneer  ship  being  the  Clan 
Alao^  2,080,  with  engines  of  twelve  huo- 
drc^)Vid  fifty  horse-power.  A  service 
H  le  same  ports  to  Cape  Colony  and 

ii  iraa  added  in   1881 ;  aod  there  was 

S>r  development  in  1882,  when  boats 
It  in  between  Glasgow  and  Liver- 
f  id  Colombo,  Madras,  and  Calcutta 

oldest    Cape    tioe   is    the    Union 
S  ibip  Company,  established  in  1853. 

a>.  31-''^^  ""^  includes  a  ^eet  o(  eighteen 
apLeaoM  vessels  of  a  tonnage  of  48.745- 

Ihtwll-knowo  Hawarden  Castle.  Nor- 
lianj.Castle,  and  Drummond  Castle,  ol  Sit 
Qon^  Currie's  famous  Cape  mail  hoi, 
Mi^  nxmes  which  have  been   made  very 
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familiar  to  the  public '  in  receot  years. 
The  first-named  ship  is  built  of  iron,  and 
has  a  gross  tonnage  of  4^41,  with  an  in- 
dicated horse-power  of  4,073,  and  is  brig- 
I'iggcd,  with  masts  and  yards  of  steel. 
The  water  compartments  are  nine  in  num- 
ber»  and  with  three  iron  decks  covered 
with  teak,  she  has  been  made  suitable  for 
carrying  guns,  as  well  as  troops,  should 
occasion  require.  The  grand  saloon  in 
the  midship  portion  of  the  vessel  is  forty- 
four  feet  square,  and  is  most  tastefully 
and  classically  ornamented,  walnut  and 
oak  being  almost  exclusively  used  in  the 
decorations.  A  feature  of  these  vessels 
is  the  extraordinary  pumping  power,  which 
is  equal  to  discharging  forty-five  tons  of 
water  per  minute.  Not  to  be  identified 
with  the  Cape  mail  Castle  steamers, 
though  frequently  so  from  having  been 
built,  like  the  foregoing,  in  the  Fairfield 
yard,  is  the  famous  Stirling  Castle,  the 
fastest  steamship  that  has  ever  passed 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  This  renowned 
vessel,  built  of  iron  in  1882,  with  engines 
of  eight  thousand  six  hundred  indicated 
horse-power,  the  steam  being  supplied  by 
six  large  double-ended  boilers,  each  fired 
by  six  furnaces,  and  carrying  the  first  of 
the  season's  tea  from  China,  made  the 
passage  from  Woosung  Dock  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight  on  her  maiden  voyage  in  twenty- 
nine  days  eleven  hours  —  a  passage  which 
the  reflective  may  like  to  compare  with 
that  of  the  champion  tea-clipper  Spindrift, 
which  won  the  great  ocean  race  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  Foo  Choo 
Foo  to  London,  in  ninety-five  days  one 
hour. 

It  is  of  course  utterly  impossible  in  a 
magazine  article  to  notice  the  whole  of  the 
numerous  ocean  steamers  which  sail  under 
the  favorite  flags,  but  the  powerful  ves- 
sels of  the  British  India  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  which  has  a  total  tonnage 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  four  thousand  ; 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
with  its  double  services  to  the  West  In 
dies  and  Brazil,  and  the  River  Plate ;  and 
of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, with  its  forty-one  steamers  of  a 
tonnage  of  99,859,  including  two  hand- 
some new  vessels  of  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  with  engines  of 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  horse-power, 
—  must  be  seen  and  sailed  in  to  have  their 
merits  appreciated.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
latter  company's  vessels,  the  Brandon, 
that  the  compound  engine  was  first  used, 
in  1856. 

Having  noticed  the  chief  British  steam- 
ship lines  which  connect  England  with 
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her  colonies  and  the  East,  it  will  be  well 
perhaps,  considering  the  extraordinary 
rivalry  which  exists  upon  it,  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  great  Atlantic  '*  ferry  "  by 
itself.  In  1819,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  Savannah  made  the  passage  from 
America  to  this  country  chiefly  under  can- 
vas, but  using  paddles  turned  by  steam 
when  the  wind  failed  and  the  sea  was 
calm.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  viz.,  in 
1831,  the  Royal  William  came  across  from 
Quebec  in  twenty-five  days,  relying  more 
upon  steam  than  sail;  and  in  1838  the 
Sirius,  a  vessel  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
tons,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
feet  in  length,  crossed  from  this  country 
to  New  York  in  seventeen  days.  She 
was  passed  on  the  voyage  out  by  the 
Great  Western,  which  sailed  from  Bristol, 
the  port  in  which  she  was  built,  three 
days  afterwards,  viz.,  7th  April,  1838,  and 
arrived  on  the  23rd,  fifteen  days  out.  The 
American  mail-ships  were  frequently  kept 
in  the  Channel  for  whole  days  through  the 
setting  in  of  easterly  winds,  and  one  in- 
stance may  be  quoted  to  illustrate  this. 
It  is  from  the  West  Briton  of  April  2, 

1837 :  — 
"  Advantages  of  Steamboats.    The  Ro- 

mona  steamer  arrived  from  a  cruise  on 
Sunday,  having  boarded  that  morning,  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock,  about  twenty-five 
miles  of{  the  Land's  End,  his  Majesty's 
brig  Seagull,  and  brought  her  mails  in 
here  at  four  p.m.,  thereby  saving  that 
night's  post  both  to  London  and  the  Cross 
Roads.  The  packet  arrived  at  one  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  and  had  not  the  wind 
veered  round  to  the  north-west,  she  could 
not  possibly  have  beat  up  till  several 
hours  after  that  time." 

It  was  now  made  clearly  evident  that 
the  transatlantic  vessel  of  the  future  was 
one  to  be  propelled  by  steam.  To  no  one 
did  this  seem  more  apparent  than  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Cunard,  an  able,  far-seeing 
man  of  business,  who  speedily  grasped  the 
situation.  Though  in  the  following  year, 
1838,  the  British  Government  contracted 
with  Messrs.  Cunard,  Burns  &  Co.  to  sup- 
ply three  steamers  for  the  performance  of 
two  voyages  monthly,  it  was  not  till  1840 
that  the  Cunard  Line  was  really  estab- 
lished. About  this  time  an  agecl  gentle- 
man might  have  been  seen  seated  by  a 
brook  which  babbled  on  its  way  to  the 
Clyde,  indulging  in  the  boyish  pastime  of 
sailing  little  boats,  to  the  wonder  and  sor- 
row of  the  passing  farmers,  as  he,  with 
his  hawsers  of  thread  attached  to  the 
stems  of  his  miniature  vessels,  dragged 
them  against  the  streamlet's  current  one 
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by  one,  watching  their  every  bobbing 
movement  in  the  eddies,  and  how  the  lit- 
tle wavelets  washed  and  rippled  along 
their  little  bows.  Not  till  the  sun  had 
sunk  low  in  the  western  horizon,  and  the 
water-rat  crept  out  from  its  home  on  the 
banks  to  make  its  supper  ofiF  the  sedges, 
would  he  think  of  gathering  up  his  toy 
barks  and  walking  homewards  to  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  old 
gentleman,  long  gone  to  rest,  was  Mr. 
Napier  of  Lancefield.  His  name  will  al- 
ways be  associated  with  the  pioneer  ves- 
sels of  the  now  great  Cunard  fleet,  and 
his  boat-sailing  experiments  were  made 
with  the  view  of  finding  out  what  forms  of 
vessel  offered  the  least  resistance  to  the 
water,  and  were  best  suited  to  breasting 
the  great  Atlantic  waves.  The  first  ves- 
sel built  for  the  newly  formed  company 
was  the  Britannia.  She  was  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  feet  in  length,  thirty  four 
feet  broad,  and  twenty-two  feet  in  depth, 
dimensions  which  it  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  with  those  of  the  Umbria  and 
Etruria,  the  latest  additions  to  that  com- 
pany's magnificent  fleet,  which  are  each 
five  hundred  and  one  feet  six  inches  long, 
fifty-seven  feet  broad,  and  thirty-eight  feet 
deep.  The  Britannia's  engines  were  of 
the  rude  side-lever  kind,  and  were  power- 
ful enough  to  create  an  average  speed  of 
S\  knots  an  hour  over  a  full  Atlantic  voy- 
age. It  was  in  this  ship  that  Dickens  set 
out  for  America  in  1842,  and  in  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  his  *'  American  Notes,"  the 
great  novelist  gives  a  very  amusing  de- 
scription of  his  first  impressions  when 
going  on  board  with  his  wife.  What 
seemed  to  tickle  him  immensely  were  the 
so-called  state  rooms;  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  for  some  time  he  could  not  per- 
suade himself  that  his  '*  room  of  state  " 
could  be  anything  but  a  pleasant  fiction 
and  a  cheerful  jest  of  the  captain's  in- 
vented and  put  into  practice  for  the  better 
relish  of  some  real  state  room  about  to  be 
disclosed. 

The  opposition  to  the  Cunard  company, 
whose  fleet  comprised  other  three  Clyde- 
built  vessels  —  the  Acadia,  Caledonia,  and 
Columbia,  of  moderate  dimensions  —  was 
very  great  during  the  first  few  years,  but 
it  was  not  steadily  maintained.  The 
Great  Britain,  a  sister  ship  to  the  Great 
Western,  was  built  in  1843,  and  fitted  with 
two  powerful  engines  of  five  hundred 
horse-power  each,  and  a  propeller  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter,  the  main  shaft,  twenty- 
eight  inches  round,  having  a  ten-inch  bole 
bored  through  it,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  was  steadily  played  to  keep  it  cool. 
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Fitted  with  six  masts,  hinged  so  as  to 
lower  when  steaming  against  headwinds, 
she  had  a  most  imposing  appearance,  and 
created  quite  as  great  a  sensation  in  ber 
day  as  the  Great  Eastern  did  fourteen 
years  later.  She  succeeded,  in  1845,  in 
making  a  passage  to  New  York  from  Liv- 
erpool in  fifteen  days,  the  average  speed 
attained  being  g^  knots,  and  had  very  well 
demonstrated  the  advantages  of  the  screw 
propeller  for  ocean  steaming,  when  she 
was  wrecked  in  Dundrum  Bay  on  the 
Irish  coast,  in  September,  1846.  Notwith- 
standing that,  she  was  re-fitted  io  Liver- 
pool, and  with  the  addition  of  a  small  keel 
to  keep  her  from  rolling  (her  masts  at  the 
same  time  being  reduced  to  four),  attained 
a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  The 
paddle  remained  the  favorite  oar  of  pro- 
pulsion for  a  long  time  afterwards,  thoogh 
occasionally,  in  headwinds  and  heavy  seas, 
the  wheels  were  as  completely  paralyzed 
as  mill-wheels  are  in  river  floods  by  dense 
volumes  of  water,  or  what  is  technically 
called  "  backwater  lift." 

Ten  years  after  the  Cunard  flag  bad 
been  hoisted  on  the  Britannia  came  se- 
rious and  determined  opposition  from 
America,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lins Line,  with  the  Arctic,  the  Baltic,  the 
Atlantic,  and  Pacific,  three  thousand  tons 
each.  Faster  vessels  had  to  be  put  00  by 
the  older  company,  and  from  81  knots  the 
speed  was  raised  to  12  and  12}  knots,  yet 
the  smartest  passages  of  the  Canard 
Company's  vessels  were  twelve  days  and 
nine  hours  outwards,  and  eleven  days  and 
eleven  hours  homewards,  against  eleven 
days  eight  hours  outwards,  and  ten  days 
twenty-three  hours  homewards.  So  the 
senior  company  was  again  forced  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  the  naval  architect  and 
the  marine  engineer  io  order  to  re-estat>- 
lish  supremacy.  But  the  Collins  Line  was 
unfortunate  in  every  other  way,  except 
speed,  the  Arctic,  with  Mr.  Collins  aod 
his  wife  and  daughter  and  many  lives, 
being  lost  in  collision  with  the  Vesta;  aod 
in  1856  the  Pacific  set  out,  and  never  was 
heard  of  again.  By  1858  the  sharehold- 
ers were  ruined,  and  the  line  was  given 
up.  A  new  flag,  which  was  destined  to 
brave  the  breeze  longer  than  the  Collins 
Line,  however,  was  now  seen  fluttering  on 
the  Atlantic.  This  was  that  of  the  well- 
known  In  man  fleet,  the  first  vessel  of 
which  was  the  City  of  Glasgow,  1,609 
tons,  which  sailed  to  Philadelphia  oo  ibe 
tith  of  December,  1850,  and  was  the  first 
screw  steamer  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
winter.  This  ship  was  followed  by  the 
City  of  Manchester,  1,906  tons,  on  the  1st 
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of  July,  1851,  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  30th  of  August,  1854,  the  fleet  be- 
iDg[  gradually  added  to,  though  it  was  not 
till  1857  that  the  boats  first  began  to  ply 
to  New  York. 

Iron  had  come  into  very  general  use  for 
shipbuilding  purposes,  and  the  fate  of 
Annerica,  as  a  first-class  water-carriage 
power,  was  sealed.  No  one  saw  that 
more  clearly  than  the  late  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lindsay,  M.P.  for  Sunderland,  the  author 
of  the  **  History  of  Merchant  Shipping,'' 
who,  speaking  at  the  launch  of  an  emi- 
grant vessel,  named  after  himself,  in  1852 
at  Newcastle,  uttered  the  following  ex- 
ceedingly prophetic  words :  '*  I  believe 
that  in  five  or  six  years  there  will  be  very 
few  ships  built  of  wood,  and  what  a  start 
iron  will  give  us  over  a  nation  which  has 
most  interfered  with  us  as  competitors! 
America  has  labored  hard  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas ;  but  we  have  now 
a  material  for  building  ships  which  Amer- 
ica does  not  possess,  and  for  which  she 
will  have  to  come  to  us.  This  will  open 
her  eyes  to  the  evil  of  maintaining  a  duty 
of  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  manufactured  iron, 
for  the  freight  and  charges  alone  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  operate  as  a  protection 
to  the  British  shipbuilders."  These  words 
have  literally  proved  true  to  the  letter,  for 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  not  one 
single  first-class  steamer  00  the  Atlantic 
fiying  the  stars  and  stripes  ;  and  last  year 
every  bushel  of  wheat  brought  to  Europe 
from  America  was  carried  by  a  British  or 
foreign  steamer.  This  result  is  possibly 
not  now  so  much  owing  to  the  lack  of  ma- 
terial as  the  high  rate  of  artisans'  wages  in 
America,  and  the  heavy  first  cost,  through 
taxation  and  freight  of  machinery,  for  iron 
and  steel  shipbuilding. 

In  1856  were  formed  the  Allan  and  the 
Anchor  Lines,  and  in  the  latter  year  the 
Cunard  Company  had  built  for  them  their 
first  iron  vessel,  the  famous  Persia,  which, 
with  engines  of  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred horse-power,  reduced  the  average 
passage  between  New  York  and  Queens- 
town  to  ten  and  a  half  days.  This  was 
attained  at  the  very  heavy  cost  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coal  per  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  as  it  had  been  distinctly 
laid  down  by  the  shipping  authorities  of 
the  day  that  where  time  was  included  as 
an  element  in  mercantile  conveyance  (and 
it  was  admittedly  a  very  important  one), 
it  would  generally  be  found  that  a  high 
speed,  at  any  expense  of  fuel,  would  well 
compensate  for  the  additional  expense; 
so  the  Cunard  Company,  with  their  su- 
premacy again  established,  did  not  grudge 
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the  firing.  In  1857,  Brunei,  who  had 
designed  the  Great  Britain,  gave  the  com- 
pany a  scare  with  his  Great  Eastern,  but 
she  proved  a  failure  from  first  to  last, 
though  the  huge  vessel  deserves  most 
honorable  mention  in  the  history  of  the 
Atlantic  ferry,  from  the  important  part 
she  played  in  the  laying  of  the  first  At- 
lantic cable.  In  1861,  the  Scotia,  the  last 
of  the  Cunard  paddle-ships,  and  which 
reduced  the  passage  to  nine  days,  was 
built  on  the  Clyde,  the  lords  of  the  Ad* 
miralty  having,  after  a  vexatious  delay, 
allowed  the  use  of  propellers  in  mail 
steamboats,  and  the  reform  of  the  fleet 
began  with  the  launching  of  the  China, 
the  first  vessel  under  the  company's  flag 
which  was  fitted  with  the  screw.  The 
Guion  Line  was  established  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1863),  and  seven  years  afterwards 
the  White  Star  floated  its  well  known 
banner  of  recognition  on  their  pioneer 
ship  Oceanic,  3.707  tons. 

The  competition  was  now  at  its  height, 
for  during  the  time  of  the  war,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  laying  down  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  in  1866,  much  interest  was  necessa- 
rily attached  to  the  arrival  of  transatlantic 
steamers,  whole  columns  of  intelligence 
from  the  latest  files  of  American  news- 
papers being  frequently  telegraphed  from 
Queenstown  to  London  and  the  large  pro- 
vincial towns,  where,  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  whistles  of  the  steamers  were 
beard  off  the  Irish  coast,  newsboys  were 
calling  loudly  **The  surrender  of  Lee," 
or  "The  fall  of  Richmond."  When  a 
mail,  late  through  stress  of  weather  or 
headwinds,  hove  in  sight,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  there  was  on  board  news  of  a 
battle  which  previous  intelligence  had  led 
the  British  public  to  anticipate,  the  excite- 
ment was  of  course  intense,  and  many 
smart  and  daring  journalistic  feats  were 
performed  outside  of  Cork  Harbor  by 
adventurous  correspondents.  In  regard 
to  this,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
Cunard  mail  steamer  from  New  York,  in 
April,  1865,  was  delayed  so  much  in  mid- 
Atlantic  by  headwinds,  head  seas,  and 
other  adverse  circumstances,  that  the 
Allan  Line  steamer  Nova  Scotia,  holding 
a  northerly  course  to  clear  Malin  Head, 
landed  a  file  of  American  papers  at  Mo- 
ville,  on  Loch  Foyle,  in  Donegal.  These 
papers  contained  the  first  news  and  full 
account  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln ;  and  with  a  telegraph  office  as 
near  at  hand  as  Londonderry,  five  miles 
off,  a  clever  correspondent  might  easily 
have  realized  a  small  fortune  from  them. 
They  were  not  utilized,  however,  and  the 
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British  public  slept  soundly  whilst  the 
huge  steamer  pursued  her  voyage  to  the 
Mersey;  and  thus  a  golden  opportunity  in 
journalism  was  lost  forever.  Though  the 
establishment  of  electrical  connection 
robbed  the  steamers  of  much  of  that  ro* 
mance  which  was  attached  to  couriers  in 
the  days  of  old,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
it  increased  the  trade  between  this  coun- 
try and  America.  To  British  shipowners 
and  New  York  or  Boston  agents  the  new- 
laid  cable  proved  a  "tell-tale"  similar  to 
that  which  exists  between  the  captain  on 
the  bridge  deck  and  the  engineer  at  his 
steam  handle;  and  the  whole  Atlantic 
traffic  underwent  a  change.  High  charges 
for  telegraphy  led  to  the  laying  down  of 
additional  telegraphic  cables,  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  at  the  present  time, 
when  a  British  produce  merchant  has  not 
enough  cheese  in  his  stores  to  supply  his 
country  customers,  he  takes  up  his  code- 
book,  and  cables  to  his  New  York  agent 
as  follows  —  the  form  is  an  exact  copy 
with  names  altered  —  "  Dixon  New  York 
Divan."  These  three  words,  which  would 
cost  for  transmission  but  six  shillings, 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  New  York 
agent  as,  **  From  James  Dixon  and  Co., 
Liverpool,  to  Dixon  Bros.,  New  York. 
Buy  and  ship  for  our  account  one  thou- 
sand boxes  finest  London  cheese  at  40^*., 
c.i.f.  to  Liverpool,  payment  by  draft  at 
sixty  days  sight,  with  documents  attached, 
shipment  to  be  made  this  week."  The 
cheese  would  possibly  be  put  on  steamer 
on  receipt,  and  woulcf  be  delivered  at  Liv- 
erpool in  less  than  ten  days  afterwards 
at  a  cost  of  one-seventh  of  a  penny  per 
pound. 

Though  ordinary  commercial  transac- 
tions could  sometimes  be  so  readily  ar- 
ranged by  cablegram,  there  were  times 
when  the  principals  of  firms  found  that  it 
was  absolutely  imperative  that  they  should 
cross  the  Atlantic.  This  necessitated  a 
fresh  demand  for  speed,  which  did  not 
come  from  America,  as  many  people  are 
of  opinion,  but  rather  from  the  market 
centres  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  other  large  towns,  business 
men  not  caring  to  spend  a  single  day 
more  at  sea,  going  or  returning,  than  they 
could  spare,  whilst  those  who  went  out  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  some  extensive 
contract  of  which  they  had  been  advised 
electrically,  felt  anything  but  happy  in  a 
slow  boat  off  Sandy  Hook,  whilst  dreaded 
rivals,  who  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
secure  passages  in  fast  ships,  were  ac- 
tively at  work  in  Wall  Street  or  snug  in 
the  railway  cars  on  the  road  to  Chicago  or 


St.  Louis.  The  rivalry  following  on  this 
began  with  the  In  man  and  White  Star 
Lines,  and  in  1877  the  City  of  Beriio 
made  the  passage  from  Queens  town  to 
Sandy  Hook  in  seven  daysToorteea  boan 
twelve  minutes,  after  some  very  good  oat- 
ward  and  inward  average  runs,  the  best  of 
the  former  of  whicl^  were,  outfr^^rdir^cveA 
days  eighteen  hotfrs  t4ro  minutes,  in  Sep- 
tember, 18^5,  and,  homeward,  ^even  days 
fifteen  hours  forty-eight  miniiles.  This 
was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  White  Star 
steamer  Britannic,  which,  on  tke  lotfa 
August,  1877,  performed  the  voyage  in 
seven  days  ten  hours  fifty-three  im nates, 
a  passage  which  it  was  thought  by  many 
at  the  time  could  not  well  be  ioapraved 
upon. 

The  great  battle  of  speed  for  the  Atlan- 
tic blue  riband  was  however  bnt  con* 
mencing,  for  Mr.  Pearce  of  Fairfield,  the 
managing  partner  of  the  extensive  ship- 
building works  of  Messrs.  John  Elder  & 
Co.  (now  the  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  and 
Engineering  Company),  was  of  opinion 
with  Emerson,  that** it  is  time  to  be  old 
to  take  in  sail,"  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
to  cut  off  steam,  and  offered  to  baild  a 
vessel  which  would  further  reduce  the 
duration  of  the  voyage.  The  Cttnard 
Company,  whose  fastest  ship  was  the  Gal- 
lia, did  not  entertain  favorably  the  idea 
of  speedier  vessels,  with  increased  coal- 
consumption,  nor  did  the  managers  of  any 
other  line  save  the  Guion,  who,  bow- 
ever,  at  the  time,  could  not  see  their  way 
to  find  the  large  amount  necessary  for  an 
expensive  addition  to  their  fleet.  **Fiod 
me  (naming  a  certain  amount),"  said  Mr. 
Pearce  to  Mr.  Guion,  *'  and  I  will  fiod  the 
rest,  and  build  a  steamship  which  will 
beat  the  fastest  on  the  Atlantic."  The 
money  was  found,  and  from  the  Fairfield 
yard  was  turned  out,  in  1879,  ^^^  Arisooa, 
of  5,164  tons,  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length,  and  forty-five  feet  four  inches 
broad,  with  engines  of  six  thousand  indi- 
cated horse-power.  When  tried  on  the 
measured  mile  at  Glasgow,  ber  speed  was 
found  to  be  17.3  knots  an  hour,  which  was 
most  satisfactory,  and  soon  after  sbe  was 

Cut  on  the  Atlantic  she  amply  fulfilled  ber 
uilder's  promise,  steaming  i6i  knots 
when  fully  laden.  In  July,  1879,  ^^  came 
over  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Queenstown  in 
seven  days  eight  hours  six  miootes,  and 
in  the  next  voyage  homewards  was  00I7 
fifteen  minutes  slower;  while  on  Novem- 
ber 8th,  1879,  she  went  out  to  New  York 
from  Queenstown  in  seven  days  eight 
hours  forty-nine  minutes.  These  beiag 
the  fastest  passages  out  and  home  ever 
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registered,  the  gaantlet  which  the  Guion 
Company  had  thas  thrown  down  was 
bound  to  be  picked  up  by  one  or  other  of 
the  premier  companies. 

No  doubt  to  maintain  the  reputation 
which  the  City  of  Berlin,  the  City  of 
Richmond,  and  other  magnificent  vessels 
bad  io  late  years  achieved  for  their  fleet, 
the  Inmans  entrusted  the  Barrow  Ship- 
building Company  with  an  order  for  a 
large  new  steamer  of  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  tons,  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
long,  to  be  named  the  City  of  Rome; 
while  almost  at  the  same  time  the  Cunard 
Company  commissioned  Messrs.  J.  and 
G.  Thompson,  of  Dalmuir-on-Clyde,  to 
build  the  Servia,  of  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  toos,  with  engioes  of  eleven 
thousand  horse-power,  and  calculated  to 
steam  eighteen  knots  an  hour,  a  rate  of 
speed  which  was  also  expected  of  the 
Inman  vessel.  No  sooner  were  the  keels 
of  these  ships  laid  down  in  1880  than  the 
construction  of  a  third  ship  to  defend  the 
Guion  flag,  which  now  stood  in  some  dan- 
ger of  being  lowered,  was  commenced  in 
Fairfield  yard.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Alaska,  subsequentlv  to  be  known  to  fame 
as  **the  grevhound  of  the  Atlantic,"  a 
designation  first  applied  prophetically  in 
1882  in  the  New  York  Herald^  when  she 
was  on  the  stocks,  in  a  special  article  by 
the  present  writer  on  the  ships  for  the 
transatlantic  trade  at  that  time  in  course 
of  being  built  in  Great  Britain. 

Excitement  ran  high  in  New  York  as 
to  the  probable  result  of  the  competition 
between  these  lines ; "  pools  "  were  formed 
in  the  commercial  haunts  and  restaurants, 
and  the  very  steamboat  stokers  them- 
selves risked  their  hard-earned  dollars  on 
the  vessel  they  considered  likely  to  beat 
the  record.  The  Alaska  was  not  tried  by 
the  usual  mile  test,  and  in  her  early  voy- 
ages did  not  succeed  in  eclipsing  the  feats 
01  the  Arizona,  the  full  steam  power  not 
being  applied ;  but  on  June  6th,  1882,  she 
came  home  from  New  York  to  Queens- 
town  in  six  days  twenty-two  hours  and 
two  minutes,  and  on  September  19th  of 
the  same  year  lowered  the  record  to  six 
days  eighteen  hours  and  thirty-seven  min- 
utes, her  fastest  voyage  outwards  being 
six  days  twenty-one  hours  thirty-eight 
minutes,  on  September  i6tb,  1883. 

Owing  to  defects  connected  with  her 
nmchinery,  the  City  of  Rome,  as  regards 
speed,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  though 
she  has  since  made  fast  passages  for  the 
Anchor  Company,  under  whose  flag  she 
now  sails,  her  best  performance  for  the 
Inman  Line  was  seven  days  fifteen  hours 


twenty-four  minutes,  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Queenstown,  on  April  22,  1882.  Since 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Anchor  Com- 
pany, her  engines  have  been  altered,  and 
her  boiler  power  increased.  The  Servia, 
in  January  of  the  same  year,  accomplished 
the  homeward  voyage  in  seven  days  eight 
hours  six  minutes,  or  about  half  an  hour 
behind  the  1881  September  record  of  the 
Arizona.  Not  content  with  the  Alaska's 
performances,  Mr.  Pearce  built  to  his 
own  order  the  famous  Oregon,  of  7,375 
tons,  which  under  the  Guion  flag  further 
reduced  the  record,  on  April  19,  1884, 
to  six  days  eight  hours  twenty-two  min- 
utes; her  fastest  homeward  passage  to 
Queenstown  being  accomplished  in  six 
days  ten  hours  forty  minutes,  from  Sandy 
Hook.  This  magnificent  ship  having 
been  afterwards  acquired  by  the  Cunard 
Company,  was  continuing  to  make  splen- 
did average  runs  for  her  new  owners,  when 
she  was  sunk  in  collision  with  an  Ameri- 
can trading  schooner  ofiE  Fire  Island, 
within  a  few  hours  of  completing  her  out- 
ward passage  on  March  14,  fortunately 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  Most 
of  the  Atlantic  companies  were  by  this 
time  inclined  to  cry  *' enough,"  as  each 
additional  fast  boat  built  lowered  the 
value  for  passengers' service  of  one  of  the 
'*  ten-day  average  *'  steamers,  and  rele- 
gated many  of  them  to  the  secondary 
rank  of  cargo-carriers.  The  Fairfield 
builder,  however,  had  declared  to  improve 
upon  the  Oregon's  passage,  and  with  this 
in  view,  and  also  with  the  view  of  finding 
steady  employment  for  his  large  staff  of 
six  thousand  workmen,  he  determined 
upon  laying  the  keel  of  a  fresh  ocean 
triumph,  to  be  named  the  Minnesota. 
Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  the 
Cunard  Company  stepped  in  with  theofEer 
of  an  order  for  a  large  and  fast  steamer, 
which  was  accepted  only  on  condition  that 
two  such  ships  should  be  taken;  hence 
we  have  those  magnificent  twin  vessels, 
the  Umbria  and  Etruria,  which  undoubt- 
edly are  the  fastest  and  finest  vessels  at 
the  present  day.  The  Umbria  and  Etru- 
ria are  each  five  hundred  and  one  feet  six 
inches  long,  fifty-seven  feet  two  inches 
wide,  thirty-eight  feet  two  inches  deep, 
and  are  7,718  tons  gross  tonnage.  Their 
screw  propellers  are  each  twenty-four  feet 
six  inches  in  diameter^and  each  has  a  full 
complement  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  men  and  officers.  The  Umbria,  hav- 
ing been  some  time  fitted  out  as  an  armed 
cruiser,  has  made  comparatively  few  voy- 
ages, performing  the  paasage  out  in  six 
days  twenty-three  hours  thirty-eight  min- 
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utes;  and  the  homeward  voyage  id  six 
days  fourteen  hours  three  minutes.  On 
August,  1885,  the  Etruria  fairly  eclipsed 
the  previous  Atlantic  records  by  crossing 
from  Queenstowo  to  Sandy  Hook  in  six 
days  five  hours  thirty-one  minutes,  and 
coming  home  again  on  the  return  voyage 
in  six  days  seven  hours  thirty-two  minutes. 
At  the  former  figures  the  record  now 
stands,  reduced  by  twenty-nine  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  through  the  competition 
which  had  set  in  seven  years  previously. 

Such  is  in  outline  a  brief  history  of 
the  chief  events  in  connection  with  the 
battle  of  the  supremacy  on  the  Atlantic, 
so  far  as  speed  is  concerned.  If  the  dura* 
tion  of  the  voyage  has  been  lowered,  how- 
ever, by  fully  a  day  and  a  half,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  reduction  has  been 
attained  at  a  considerable  increase  in 
outlay.  The  Arizona's  consumption  of 
coal  and  oil  per  twenty-four  hours,  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty  tons,  and  forty  gallons ; 
the  Alaskans  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
tons  and  sixty  gallons;  while  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Oregon  was  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  tons  and  eighty-tive  gallons; 
while  the  firemen  and  trimmers  required 
in  each  are,  respectively,  fifty,  eighty,  and 
one  hundred  and  two.  The  Umbria  and 
Etruria  each  consume  three  hundred  tons 
of  South  Wales  coal,  or  12^  tons  per 
hour;  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
eleven  firemen  and  trimmers  being  en- 
gaged on  the  hard,  grimy  work  of  putting 
this  enormous  amount  of  fuel,  equal  to 
that  carried  by  two  full-sized  mineral  rail- 
way trains,  into  seventy-two  large  boiler 
furnaces. 

Yet  the  rage  for  fast  passages  still  con- 
tinues, and  coal,  oil,  and  firemen's  wages 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  into  the  problem. 
The  author  of  **  Merchant  Shipping  "'vig- 
orously declaimed  ten  years  ago  against 
what  he  called  *'  the  almost  insane  desire 
for  increased  speed  in  locomotion  by  land 
and  by  sea,"  by  persons  who  were  not 
aware,  or  who  did  not  consider,  that  high 
speed  Involved  increased  danger,  and  ac- 
cordingly increased  cost  in  navigation.  It 
is  no  doubt  true,  as  he  observed,  that 
high  speed  can  only  be  maintained  by  high 
power,  and  that  high  speed  and  high 
power  require  stronger  parts  in  every- 
thing; in  the  material  of  which  the  ship  is 
built,  as  well  as  additional  firemen  and 
expenditure  of  fuel.  All  this  is  well  under- 
stood by  shipbuilders,  who  can  strengthen 
the  vessels  they  turn  out  to  any  speed  that 
is  required,  leaving  the  extra  expenditure 
entirely  to  the  owners  for  which  they  are 
intended.    As  to  the  extra  danger,  so  far 


as  has  yet  been  experienced,  travelling  bj 
a  fast  boat  is  no  more  risky  than  travel- 
ling by  a  fast  train,  and  authorities  on 
railway  matters  generally  agree  as  to  the 
fact  that  express  trains  are  the  safesL 
The  vessel  that  is  the  shortest  time  at  sea 
is  the  shortest  time  in  danger  if  the  system 
of  insurance  is  considered  ;  and  the  vessel 
that  can  go  twenty  miles  an  hour  In  clear 
weather,  can  lay  to  for  hours  in  thick 
weather  or  fog ;  whilst,  as  admitted  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Canard  Company  at  the 
last  meeting,  the  full  capital  of  a  single 
fast  Atlantic  liner  is  saved  in  a  year  by 
the  maintenance  of  special  services  with 
a  boat  less.  When  the  Collins  Line  was 
competing  with  the  Cunard,  Mr.  Bayard, 
one  of  the  management,  in  speaking  on 
behalf  of  his  proposal  to  **ruD  the  Canard- 
ers  oS  the  Atlantic,"  said,  '*  We  mast 
have  speed,  extraordinary  speed  —  a 
speed  with  which  our  vessels  can  over- 
take any  vessel  they  pursue,  and  escape 
from  any  vessel  they  wish  to  avoid.'*  The 
Cunard  Company  gained  in  the  straggle, 
partly  through  good  fortune,  and  partly 
through  superior  management,  though  oot 
as  regards  speed.  But  Mr.  Bayard's  ideas 
are  entirely  reciprocated  at  the  present 
time,  when  high-class  merchant  vessels 
are  selected  to  act  as  armed  cruisers  on 
the  mere  rumor  of  war,  as  the  best  for 
pursuit  or  avoidance  of  the  enemy,  at 
most  remunerative  rates.  In  actual'  war 
such  vessels  could  run  the  Atlantic  block- 
ade, whilst  it  would  be  unsafe  to  allow 
slow  vessels  to  put  to  sea,  for  their  cap- 
ture would  be  certain,  and  they  would 
only  serve  to  replenish  the  coal-bunkers 
of  the  enemy's  fast  cruisers.  Commercial 
men  are  naturally  in  favor  of  comfortable 
and  fast  Atlantic  steamers,  and  declaim 
against  slow  ships  as  vehemently  as  they 
would  against  a  railway  Parliamentary 
train.  They  may  be  found  in  their  usual 
corner  of  a  London  city  restaurant  00  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  and  at  the  same 
table  on  the  last  day  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  what  they  had  for  dinner  at  Delmon- 
ico's,  New  York,  or  in  the  chief  restau- 
rants of  the  Western  towns,  as  well  as  on 
board  the  vessel  out  and  home  in  the  in* 
terim. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  fast 
Atlantic  steamers,  a  line  which  calls  for 
special  notice  is  the  North  German 
Lloyd's,  trading  between  Bremen  and 
New  York,  via  Southampton,  and  whtch« 
holding  its  own  well  with  all  competitors 
starting  from  the  Mersey,  claims  to  land 
a  man  in  America  as  fast  as  any  other 
company.    The  Elbe,  the  Fulda  (which 
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rescued  the  Oregon's  passeogera  and 
crew),  and  the  Ems,  are  all  magnificent 
vessels  of  close  upon  five  thousand  tons, 
with  great  speed,  and  magnificent  cabin 
and  steerage  accommodation,  and  to  these 
will  be  added  in  a  few  weeks  three  new 
triumphs  of  Fairfield  workmanship,  5,500 
tons  each,  one  of  which,  the  Aller,  has 
been  most  successfully  tried.  These  ves* 
sels  contain  all  the  latest  improvements 
in  steam  ship-building,  and  will  be  classed 
in  the  highest  grade.  Their  upper  and 
main  decks  are  all  of  teak,  and  their  deck- 
houses are  of  steel  and  teak,  turtle-backs 
being  fitted  at  either  end  as  a  protection 
from  the  heavy  Atlantic  seas.  They  are 
to  be  barque-rigged,  with  yards  on  the 
foremasts,  and  will  be  fitted  with  the  larg- 
est sets  of  triple  expansion  engines  that 
have  yet  been  constructed,  together  with 
the  Bryce-Douglas  patent  valve-gear,  and 
all  the  latest  triumphs  of  modern  marine 
engineering.  Ventilation  is  specially  pro- 
vided for,  and  with  ten  steel  lifeboats,  a 
Lioklater's  and  a  Copeman's  raft,  capital 
arrangements  are  made  for  saving  life  in 
case  of  accident.  With  such  magnificent 
additions  to  the  fieet,  the  North  German 
Lloyd's  line  will  prove  second  to  no  other 
on  the  Atlantic,  save  possibly  the  Cunard, 
as  their  vessels  are  undoubtedly  fast,  and 
have  internally  all  the  arrangements  for 
safety.  The  new  ships  will  be  fitted  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  first-class,  ninety-four 
second,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty -four 
third-class  passengers,  and  will  have  a  full 
complement  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  officers  and  men. 

As  the  Etruria,  of  the  Cunard  Line, 
which  is  twin  sister  to  the  Umbria,  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  finest,  as  well  as  the  fast« 
est  vessel  afioat,  a  description  of  her  inter- 
nal accommodation  will  be  interesting. 
The  huge  ship,  which  is  built  of  steel  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Cunard  Company 
(which  are  in  excess  of  those  laid  down 
by  the  insurance  companiesX  is  divided 
into  ten  water-tight  compartments,  the 
majority  of  the  bulkheads  being  carried 
through  to  the  upper  deck,  and  fitted  with 
waterproof  and  fireproof  doors,  which  ob- 
viate danger  in  case  of  fire  or  damage  to 
hull.  Such  water-tight  doors,  fitted  in 
slides,  and  worked  by  levers  from  the 
deck,  in  view  of  recent  collisions,  can  be 
closed  in  about  three  minutes.  There  are 
in  all  five  decks,  the  large  promenade  deck 
being  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the  first- 
class  passengers,  and  from  this  under  a 
spacious  deck-house  lead  the  entrances  to 
the  main  and  ladies'  saloons^  which  are, 


together  with  the  music  and  smoking  sa- 
loons, as  well  as  the  sculleries  and  kitch- 
ens, situated  in  a  large  central  deck-house 
on  the  main  deck.  The  main  saloon  is  a 
most  spacious  apartment,  magnificently 
fitted  up  and  decorated,  and  the  smoking- 
room  (thirty-five  feet  long  by  thirty-two 
feet  broad)  and  music  saloons  (thirty- 
seven  feet  long  by  thirty-two  feet)  are 
amongst  the  most  comfortable  and  ele- 
gantly furnished  compartments  of  their 
kind  to  be  found  in  a  floating  habitation. 
The  dining-saloon  is  seventy-six  feet  long, 
and  the  full  breadth  of  the  vessel.  All 
the  space  is  required  for  the  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  first  class  passengers 
which  the  huge  ship  is  fitted  up  to  accom- 
modate ;  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  cooks 
and  stewards,  or  as  many  persons  as  the 
Britannia  carried  altogether,  being  re- 
quired to  wait  upon  them.  Undoubtedly, 
the  Etruria  and  the  Umbria  are  triumphs 
of  modern  shipbuilding  from  stem  to 
stern. 

Though  the  different  saloons  of  the  Ari- 
zona and  the  Alaska  are  by  no  means  so 
spacious  as  those  of  the  Etruria  and  the 
Umbria,  they  are  in  every  way  as  magnifi- 
cently fitted  up,  and  quite  worthy  of  the 
line,  the  pioneer  ship  of  which  was  the 
Manhattan,  built  of  iron,  in  this  country, 
which  started  on  her  first  voyage  to  New 
York  from  the  Mersey  in  1866.  The 
ladies'  boudoirs  are  triumphs  of  marine 
upholstery,  with  their  wails  and  ceilings 
of  white,  gold,  and  pink,  their  sofas  and 
couches  of  blue  velvet,  and  their  swinging 
lamps  and  mirrors ;  and  the  most  fastidi- 
ous ocean  traveller  could  not  find  fault  with 
the  main  saloons  or  the  state  rooms.  1 1  is 
almost  needless  to  state  that  the  Guion 
Company,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the 
old  Black  Star  line  of  packets,  with  the 
two  greyhounds  Arizona  and  Alaska,  and 
the  Abyssinia,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and 
Wisconsin,  giving  a  total  tonnage  of 
31,586,  worked  by  a  horse  power  of  35,700 
at  the  present  time,  stands  in  very  high 
estimation  in  the  eyes  of  transatlantic  pas- 
sengers. 

In  regard  to  the  magnificent  steamships 
of  the  White  Star  Line,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  vessels  are  the  favorites,  the 
traveller  having  but  small  opportunities 
of  making  choice,  there  being  always  a 
brisk  demand  for  first-class  berths,  though 
extraordinary  speed  has  not  been  for  some 
time  aimed  at  by  the  owners.  The  Bri- 
tannic and  Germanic,  each  five  thousand 
and  four  tons,  are  the  largest,  and  in  speed 
average  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  knots,  a 
rate  which  is  also  attained  by  the  Adriatic, 
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aod  U  most  creditable  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  coosumption  of  coal  in  the 
latter  is  less  than  eighty  tons,  and  in  the 
two  former  one  hundred  tons,  per  day. 
The  Belgic  and  Gaelic,  two  sister  ships 
of  five  thousand  tons  each,  the  latter  only 
launched  in  February  last,  are  the  latest 
additions,  and  no  finer  ships  were  ever 
turned  out  from  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Har- 
land  and  Wolff,  the  famous  Belfast  build- 
ers, who  have  been  responsible  for  most 
of  the  vessels  comprising  the  fleet.  The 
Belgic  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long  and  forty-two  feet  broad,  and  has 
been  given  ample  engine  power  for  the 
Atlantic  trade,  though  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  broken  shafts  **in  mid-ocean," 
common  to  vessels  of  all  kinds,  make 
Messrs.  Ismay,  Imrie,and  Co.  still  adhere 
to  canvas.  Both  of  the  new  vessels  are 
therefore  square  rigged  on  three  of  their 
four  masts.  They  will  have  their  saloons 
'*  forward  of  the  boilers,''  and  will  be  fitted 
up  in  every  respect  as  luxuriously  as  those 
vessels  which  have  such  a  long  time  been 
public  favorites.  Safety,  too,  has  been 
provided  for  by  the  division  of  the  ship 
into  water-tight  compartments,  and  the 
carriage  of  two  life-rafts  and  light  large 
lifeboats. 

The  City  of  Rome  no  doubt  proved 
somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  the  In- 
man  Line,  but  the  ships  of  this  favorite 
fleet  keep  up,  however,  a  very  steady  fif- 
teen knots  average,  the  City  of  Berlin 
being  possibly  still  the  fastest  vessel. 
The  City  of  Chicago  is  the  youngest  ship 
of  the  fleet,  though  not  originally  designed 
for  the  company,  having  been  purchased 
when  on  the  building-stocks  of  Messrs. 
Charles  Connells  and  Co.  on  the  Clyde,  to 
replace  the  City  of  Brussels,  lost  in  the 
early  part  of  1883.  Like  all  the  Inman 
vessels,  the  City  of  Chicago  is  beautifully 
fitted  up,  and  though  not  intended  to  be  a 
racer,  she  has  performed  the  outward  pas- 
sage in  eight  days  seven  hours  forty  min- 
utes, and  the  inward  passage  in  eight  days 
five  hours  forty-two  minutes.  The  total 
gross  tonnage  of  the  five  cities  of  the  In- 
man fleet,  Chicago,  Berlin,  Chester,  Mont- 
real, and  Richmond,  is  24,737,  and  the 
average  crew  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
each.  Besides  these,  the  favorite  ships 
of  the  most  noted  companies,  the  National 
Line  steamship  America,  six  thousand 
tons,  built  by  Messrs  J.  and  G.  Thomp- 
son, of  Dalmuir-on-Clyde,  builders  of  the 
Servia  and  many  other  boats  of  the  Cu- 
nard  fleet,  has  earned  a  high  reputation 
for  speed,  and  sails  now  in  a  special  ex- 
press service,  with  the  City  of  Rome,  of 


the  Anchor  Line.  The  Faraessia,  5495 
tons,  of  the  latter  company,  and  the  i^- 
risian,  fifty-five  hundred  tons,  of  the  Allan 
Line,  are  exceedingly  fast  ships,  and  are 
most  luxuriously  fitted  up,  the  latter  beiog 
the  favorite  steamship  with  Canadians, 
and  one  in  which  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  has  made 
the  transatlantic  passage.  By  an  excel- 
lent arrangement  of  side  keels  in  this 
vessel,  rolling  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  sea-sickness  largely  prevented  —  an 
innovation  as  much  appreciated  aa  that 
floating  terrace,  the  spar  or  promenade 
deck,  for  which  ocean  travellers  have  to 
thank  Messrs.  Allan.  For  years  Ihey 
fought  a  good  fight  for  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Board  of  Trade  refusing 
to  recognize  the  spar  deck  as  a  substan- 
tial structural  improvement,  the  result 
being  that  it  was  included  on  tbe  regis- 
tered tonnage  as  if  it  carried  cargo,  and 
dues  amounting  to  ;£  1,000  charged  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  regard  to  the  ocean  steamers  of  the 
future,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
though  they  cannot  be  made  much  more 
comfortable  than  at  present,  they  ooay  be 
made  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  faster; 
and  Mr.  Pearce,  M.P.,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Guion  Line,  has  declared  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  tbe  Atlantic  will 
be  crossed  in  four  days,  without  in  any 
way  sacrificing  safety  to  speed.  Further 
improvements,  like  the  triple  expansion 
engines  and  forced  draught,  will  allow  of 
a  heavier  application  of  fuel  aod  increased 
horse-power,  and  with  **  every  vessel  its 
own  lifeboat,'*  through  effective  water- 
tight compartments  and  powerful  pumps, 
such  as  those  carried  in  the  Hawarden 
Castle,  equal  to  throwing  out  forty  or  fifty 
tons  of  water  per  minute,  ocean  travelling 
will  be  rendered  more  speedy  and  less 
dangerous  than  it  is  at  present,  when,  if 
the  full  traffic  is  considered,  a  man's  life 
is  much  safer  on  a  well-appointed  steamer 
than  in  a  railway  train. 

Thobcas  Dykks. 
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A  STORY  IN  FOUX.  CHAFTKXS. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Seven  years  had  gone  by  somehow: 
seven  long,  monotonous,  desolate  rears. 
Louis  Dumares(j  had  not  thought  of  mak- 
ing any  change  in  them,  he  seemed  incar 
pable  of  the  effort.    He  came  home  to  the 
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silent  rooms  every  night,  and  sat  as  he 
used  to  do.  Even  the  Claude  remained 
in  its  frame,  though  its  beauty  was  eone 
forever,  and  the  holes  in  it  would  nave 
astonished  and  horrified  any  one,  if  there 
had  been  any  to  see  it.  But  Louis  Du- 
maresq  lived  like  a  hermit,  and  saw  no 
one. 

The  only  effort  he  had  made,  beyond  just 
the  necessary  routine  of  his  work,  was  in 
trying  to  get  a  clue  to  the  whereabouts 
of  his  son.  He  enquired  everywhere.  He 
advertised;  he  employed  detectives;  he 
visited  every  possible  acquaintance  who 
might  know  something  of  him;  but  it  was 
in  vain.  Clement  Dumaresq  had  gone 
under,  as  so  many  young  men  do,  as  com- 
pletely disappearing  as  if  drowned  in 
Lethe.  The  only  thing  his  father  could 
discover  was  that  at  the  same  time  the 
girl  **  Tillie "  had  vanished  also,  the  con- 
cert hall  knew  her  no  more.  He  had 
made  some  discoveries  about  her,  and  they 
had  given  him  a  pang  of  self-reproach. 
Though  she  sang  at  »uch  a  place,  and 
mixed  with  the  most  doubtful  company, 
no  one  had  anything  bad  to  say  of  the  girl. 
The  manager  of  the  rooms  declared  that 
she  was  a  "good  little  thing,"  kept  herself 
respectable,  worked  hard,  was  kind  to  peo- 
ple, and  would  **  stand  no  nonsense."  He 
was  very  sorry  to  lose  her,  and  had  an 
idea  she  went  off  with  the  young  fellow 
who  was  so  clever  at  the  fiddle,  and  who 
called  himself  Dumas  —  he  thought  they 
were  married  and  gone  abroad,  and  had 
no  doubt  they  would  get  on  if  the  young 
man  kept  steady,  as  both  were  uncom- 
monly clever. 

Mr.  Dumaresq  took  back  this  informa- 
tion, and  pondered  it  in  his  way.  He 
seemed  to  see  how  his  words  about  this 
girl,  whom  Clement  loved  perhaps  truly 
and  purely,  must  have  enraged  him,  half 
wild  as  he  was  already  on  that  fatal  night. 
He  well  understood  why  he  had  disap- 
peared after  what  had  happened.  Clem- 
ent had  never  believed  in  his  father's 
affection  or  indulgence,  he  knew  his  severe 
idea  of  right  and  wrong,  and  his  extreme 
fondness  for  the  poor  Claude.  After  such 
a  scene  Clement  would  feel  cut  off  forever 
from  his  father's  sympathy,  for  he  little 
knew  his  heart.  Indeed,  Dumaresa  had 
hardly  known  his  own.  He  would  not 
have  believed  beforehand  how  entirely 
resentment  and  anger  would  have  died, 
even  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  injury 
done  him,  and  that  a  woman's  tenderness 
and  inexhaustible  pity  would  take  posses- 
sion of  it  instead.  It  was  as  if  the  gentle 
mother  had  given  hioi  her  spirit.    He  put 


away  the  remembrance  of  the  last  phase 
of  his  boy's  life,  he  dwelt  on  his  child- 
hood and  growing  youth ;  on  his  bright- 
ness, the  flash  of  genius  in  him,  his  soft 
heart,  and  caressing  ways ;  the  old  dog,  of 
which  he  had  been  fond,  crept  into  his 
father's  heart,  though  he  had  never  cared 
for  animals ;  the  old  apple  woman  to  whom 
Clement  used  to  give  sixpences  and  chat 
with  about  *'Oireland,"  in  his  winning  way, 
was  surprised  at  the  grave,  gray  gentle- 
maf)  stopping  to  talk  and  giving  her  a 
shilling  over  and  over  again.  When  he 
sat  alone  in  the  dim  room  he  recalled  the 
boyish  voice  and  laugh,  the  music  of  the 
little  old  violin,  the  tune  which  he  called 
the  "  Claude  tune  "  haunted  his  ear  with 
a  half-soothing  persistence.  The  story  of 
the  son  who  came  home,  and  of  the  father 
who  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  lay 
at  bis  heart. 

One  day  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
about  five  o'clock,  Louis  Dumaresq  came 
home.  It  was  a  Saturday,  and  he  was 
earlier  than  usual.  He  haa  nothing  to  do 
with  his  time,  and  did  not  care  to  spend 
it  anywhere  but  in  that  old  room,  where 
so  many  hours  had  worn  themselves  awav. 
Whenever  he  opened  the  door  he  could 
not  help,  though  he  tried  to  do  so  some- 
times, letting  his  glance  fall  on  the  spoilt 
picture.  It  had  one  gash  through  the 
sparkling  water,  another  through  the  group 
of  dancing  girls ;  yet  the  light  still  caught 
it  and  brought  out  the  soft  mellowness  of 
the  coloring.  He  got  his  books ;  he  was 
a  great  reader  of  all  kinds  of  curious  lit- 
erature, and,  finding  in  one  of  them  a  sul>- 
ject  which  was  suggestive  to  him,  he  got  a 
piece  of  paper  and  sketched  in  black  and 
white. 

He  was  rather  absorbed  in  his  drawing, 
which  took  shape  that  pleased  him,  and 
whistled  over  it  very  softly,  as  was  his 
habit  when  be  was  designing.  Suddenly 
the  low  whistle  stopped.  He  raised  his 
head  quickly,  and  listene'd  with  a  curious 
intensity  of  expression.  It  was  only  the 
distant  sound  of  a  street  musician's  fiddle 
that  he  caught.  What  made  all  the  mus- 
cles of  his  worn  face  quiver  as  the  air  was 
faintly  borne  in  to  him? 

He  started  to  his  feet,  ran  to  the  win- 
dow and  threw  it  open,  letting  in  the  damp 
and  smoky  air,  and,  kneeling  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, stretched  his  head  out,  trying  not 
only  to  hear  but  to  see.  The  tune  was 
distinct  now.  It  was  a  light  and  merry 
one ;  but  somehow  the  very  lightness  of 
it  made  it  the  more  pathetic  in  the  misty 
grayness  of  the  London  street.  It  was  the 
tune  which  Clement  bad  made  years  ago. 
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'*to  fit  the  picture,*'  as  he  said.  Du* 
maresq*s  heart  beat  audibly  to  himself,  as 
the  notes  were  repeated  more  distinctly. 
He  knew  in  a  moment  that  only  one  per- 
son in  the  world  could  play  that  tune,  and 
that  the  time  had  come  at  last  for  which 
be  had  hungered  these  weary  years. 

He  left  the  window,  forgetting  to  shut 
it,  left  the  room  door  open  too,  so  that  the 
draught  made  the  lamp  on  the  table  flicker 
and  flare.  He  ran  down-stairs,  as  he  had 
never  run  since  he  was  a  boy,  opened  the 
great  heavy  hall  door,  and  went  straight 
up  to  the  wandering  musician.  He  only 
saw  his  boy ;  he  never  even  noticed  that 
a  dark-eyed,  curly-headed  child  was  hold- 
ing on  to  his  coat  with  both  her  little 
hands ;  holding  on  fondly  to  the  one  dear 
thing  in  life. 

**  Clement — you've  come  home  —  at 
last,  my  boy!''  the  father  panted  out, 
breathless  with  his  haste.  "  I've  looked 
for  you,  wanted  you  all  this  while  —  come 
in  —  come  in  —  out  of  this  cold." 

He  had  one  hand  in  bis,  the  other  was 
holding  the  violin.  He  clasped  the  arm, 
however,  since  the  hand  was  full.  He 
drew  him  towards  the  open  door  behind 
them.  It  was  Clement;  a  moment  would 
have  satisfied  him  of  this  if  he  had  ever 
doubted ;  but  seven  years  of  want  and 
folly  had  wasted  him  to  a  shadow.  Gem- 
ma's great  eyes,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
last  months  of  her  life,  looked  out  of  his 
thin,  brown,  handsome  young  face,  and  if 
he  had  needed  any  appeal  would  have 
made  his  father's  heart  yearn  over  him. 

*'  But  stay,  father,"  the  young  man  said, 
drawing  back  a  moment  to  bring  forward 
the  little  figure  half  hidden  behind  him. 
*'  Here  is  another  come  to  ask  you  to  take 
her  in." 

Dumaresq  stooped  and  lifted  her  in  his 
arms  without  a  word.  He  led  the  way, 
carrying  the  child,  who  trembled  a  little, 
but  neither  cried  nor  spoke.  Clement  fol- 
lowed him ;  they  went  silently  up  the 
broad,  dark  staircase,  silently  entered  the 
room  from  which  the  young  roan  had 
rushed  seven  years  ago.  Dumaresq  drew 
the  old-fashioned  sofa  close  to  the  fire, 
stirred  it  to  a  blaze,  shut  the  window,  and 
placed  the  child  gently  in  one  corner. 
Clement  sank  on  the  other;  he  was  too 
exhausted  in  body  for  mental  emotion ;  be 
only  glanced  up  once  at  the  ruined  pic- 
ture. The  little  girl  called  out  with  de- 
light at  the  warmth,  and  spread  out  her 
eager  little  hands  to  it.  She  was  still 
shuddering  with  the  cold,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain sensitive  timidity  which  was  not  ex- 
actly shyness.    Dumaresq  stood  a  moment 
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to  look  at  her,  as  the  firelight  flashed  on 
her  small  oval  face,  and  was  reflected  in 
her  wonderful  dark  eyes.  He  gave  a  sort 
of  stifled  cry  at  last,  a  hungry  cry  of  de- 
light. 

"Clement,"  he  said,  *'do  you  know? 
do  you  see?  She  has  your  motber*s 
face  I " 

And  kneeling  down  on  the  rug  before 
her,  he  took  the  thin  little  arms  and  put 
them  round  bis  neck;  his  gray  hair 
touched  her  thick,  crisp,  dark  carls;  he 
kissed  her  passionately. 

Clement  looked  at  them  with  a  wistful, 
melancholy  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  that,"  he  said ;  **  I  think 
that  was  why  I  came.  I  thought  I  would 
give  her  to  you,  for  I  shan't  stay  long 
with  her,  and  her  mother's  dead.  1  felt 
that  I  must  come  home  and  tell  you." 

**  Don't  tell  me  anything  yet,**  the  father 
said,  turning  from  the  child  with  a  ges- 
ture, as  if  he  would  gladly  have  taken  bis 
son  into  his  arms  too,  only  the  long  habit 
of  reserve  forbade.  **  I'll  take  it  all  — 
everything  —  for  granted,  at  any  rate  till 
you're  well.  Everything  shall  stop  till 
then." 

**  I  shall  never  be  well,"  the  yoaog  man 
answered  indifiEerently ;  "and  now  that 
I'm  home,  and  have  seen  you,  I  don't 
mind  about  that.  The  child's  a  good 
child  —  I  give  her  to  you." 

Dumaresq  sat  down  and  took  her  oa 
his  knee.  She  leaned  her  sleepy  bead  on 
his  breast;  her  little  hand  rested  confid- 
ingly on  his  for  the  first  time.  Clement 
leaned  back  as  if  he  had  come  to  the  end 
of  all  strength  and  power  of  endurance ; 
not  unhappy  or  in  pain,  only  worn  ouL 
His  deep  pathetic  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
picture.  He  said  in  a  low  dreamy  voice : 
"Ah,  how  often  I've  thought  of  ttl  The 
poor  Claude  you  were  so  fond  of,  I  couldn't 
face  you  again  when  I  came  to  myself  — 
it  was  too  much  I " 

"  Clement  1"  his  father  cried  in  an  ao* 
guish  of  reproach.  "  As  if  it  were  more 
to  me  than  you  1 " 

"  But,  you  see,  I  did  not  know.  I 
thought  I  had  quite  done  for  myselL  I 
did  not  know  till  now  what  you  were, 
father.  But  something  told  me  to  come 
and  bring  the  child,  I  believe.  I  thought 
she  would  make  up  for  it  all ;  for  tbe  loss 
of  that.     I  call  her  Claudia." 

Dumaresq  stretched  out  the  band  that 
had  held  the  child,  whose  eyes  bad  closed 
on  his  breast,  and  took  his  son's  in  a  close 
and  tender  grasp.  They  looked  at  each 
other  sadly  but  fondly,  and  the  loog  d}»- 
trusty  tbe  unavailing  remorsci  the  foUy, 
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and  the  waste  were  forgotten  in  the  first 
touch  of  souls  which  bad  never  met  be- 
fore. 

So  without  any  formal  explanations,  and 
with  but  few  words  of  any  kind,  Clement 
and  his  child  were  taken  to  his  father's 
heart  and  home.  Each  felt  that  it  was 
not  for  long,  but  it  was  a  peaceful  and 
a  gentle  pause  before  the  parting.  Clem- 
ent watched,  as  day  after  day  he  lost  a 
little  of  his  poor  remaining  strength,  how 
the  child  grew  and  flourished  like  a  hap- 
pily transplanted  flower;  and  he  saw  how 
she  had  won  her  way  at  once  into  the 
warmest  niche  of  his  father's  heart.  She 
made  the  quiet  rooms  gay  with  her  inno* 
cent  laughter ;  she  had  a  thousand  pretty 
winning  ways  and  tricks  of  loving.  A 
hand-to-mouth  struggle  for  existence  had 
given  her  docility  and  patience ;  and  she 
was  born  with  a  sunny,  loving  heart. 
Louis  Dumaresq  forgot  the  weary  years 
between  at  times,  and  almost  fancied  that 
this  was  his  own  little  daughter  —  Gem- 
ma's daughter.  His  work  was  light  now, 
for  he  had  a  purpose  in  it.  His  money 
went  to  buy  comforts  for  Clement ;  pretty 
frocks,  toys,  trinkets,  for  the  little  one. 
She  never  found  him  cold  or  stern;  he 
had  not  a  word  of  repression  for  her ;  she 
had  nothing  but  gentle  looks  and  caress- 
ing tones  —  the  proper  nourishment  for 
her  sensitive,  tender,  little  soul.  It  was 
Clement  who  was  quiet  and  silent  now; 
his  days  of  storm  and  sunshine  were  over ; 
he  waited  calmly,  and  felt  only  tired.  He 
had  done  little  with  his  gift  of  genius  ;  but 
he  could  scarcely  regret  it,  he  was  too 
languid  for  regrets.  Only  one  last  work 
he  had  set  himself  to  do,  and  for  that  he 
braced  all  that  was  left  him  of  energy,  and 
forced  his  weary  spirits  to  his  secret  task. 
When  it  was  done,  and  he  pat  down  his 
brush,  he  said :  **  Now  I  can  rest ;  there's 
nothing  left  to  do." 

That  evening  Dumaresq  found  his  little 
Claudia  waiting  on  the  landing  for  him, 
trembling  with  eagerness,  which  quivered 
all  through  her  finely  strung  frame.  She 
seized  his  hand. 

'*Oh,  I've  been  listening  and  waiting 
for  you  so  longl  I  thought  you  would 
never  come  1  There's  a  surprise  for  you 
in  there  ^  father's  surprise  — and  I've 
never  told.  I  said  I  never  would  till  it 
was  done.  Come,  come,  let  roe  show  it 
you  I " 

He  followed  her  as  she  pulled  him  In 


with  all  her  little  strength,  hurrying  his 
steps.  He  looked  first,  as  he  always  did 
now,  with  anxious  glances  at  his  son,  who 
was  lying  back  on  the  sofa  with  his  arms 
clasped  behind  his  head.  It  gave  him  a 
pang  to  see  how  everyday  left  him  whiter, 
thinner,  more  brilliant-eyed.  There  were 
surely  tears,  too,  behind  the  drooping  lids. 
But  Claudia  drew  his  attention  away. 
•*  Look  up ! "  she  cried,  "  over  there.  Not 
at  father;  the  surprise  is  there!"  And 
her  little  finger  pointed  above  the  mantel- 
piece where  the  Claude  had  hung,  where 
the  frame  still  hung,  but  enclosing  no 
longer  the  spoilt  landscape  with  its  wreck 
of  beauty.  The  frame  held  now  a  little 
wistful  face  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  curls, 
an  oval  face  with  soft,  deep,  tender  eyes, 
and  a  half-open,  half-smiling  mouth. 

** Clement!"  his  father  said,  and  no 
more,  his  voice  choked,  and  he  put  his 
hand  over  his  eyes.  Claudia  pulled  at  the 
other,  crying  in'disappointed  tones,  — 

**Don^t  you  like  it?  Aren't  you 
pleased?  It's  me,  your  little  Claudia. 
I've  kept  the  secret  to  surprise  you.  Fa- 
ther's painted  me  a  little  every  day,  and 
I've  sat  so  still.  Don't  you  like  me  there, 
instead  of  the  poor,  pretty  picture  father 
spoilt  when  he  was  naughty,  and  he  was 
so  sorry  about  ?  Don't  you  like  it,  grand* 
father?" 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

**  Yes,  yes,  my  little  Claudia  ;  so  much, 
I  cannot  talk  about  it.  It  is  the  sweetest 
picture  in  the  world." 

He  left  the  child,  who  turned  well 
pleased  to  her  doll,  and  sat  down  beside 
Clement,  putting  bis  arm  half  shyly  round 
his  shoulders,  thus  half  embracing  him. 

"  I  could  not  bear  to  see  it  always  like 
that,"  the  son  whispered,  '*it  was  too 
hateful  a  reminder.  I  thought,  I  fancied 
if  I  could  put  her  there  instead,  you  would 
be  pleased.  Claudia  instead  of  Claude," 
he  added  with  a  curious  little  smile. 
*•  Will  it  do  instead,  father?  " 

"God  bless  you,  boy!  You've  made 
me  very  happy,  and  better  days  are  com- 
ing  —  you  can  paint  still.  You'll  make  a 
man  yet." 

He  did  not  see  the  silent  shake  of  the 
head.  Clement  said  nothing;  but  he 
knew  that  the  shadow  was  deepening,  that 
his  brush  was  laid  down  forever,  that  the 
rest  he  wanted  was  close  at  hand. 

**  I  have  made  it  all  up,"  he  said  to  him- 
self with  weary  satisfaction ;  **  I  leave 
him  Claudia." 
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From  The  Kational  Review. 
THEODORE  AGRIPPA  D* AUBIGNE. 

Those  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
subscribed  to  M.  Lemerre's  issue  of  the 
complete  works  of  Agrippa  d*Aubignd* 
mainly  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  copy  of 
the  **  Histoire  Universelle,*'  convenient  in 
form  and  perfect  in  print  and  paper,  must 
lament  the  causes  which  have  prevented 
the  completion  of  the  edition,  and  left 
the  purciiasers  of  it  without  the  work  on 
which  Aubfgn^'s  main  claim  to  fame  as 
an  author  must  depend. 

The  complete  edition  of  Aubignd's 
works  can  only  be  compared  to  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Macaulay  without  the 
**  History  of  England,"  or  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  Micheloc  without  the  **  History  of 
France."  Indeed,  our  caseis  even  hard- 
er, for  there  are  but  two  previous  editions 
of  the  '*  Histoire  Universelle  "  —  both 
published  during  the  author's  lifetime  — 
both  rare,  and  therefore  costly.  The  dili- 
gence of  the  French  in  publishing  and 
republishing  letters,  memoirs,  and  all 
other  documents  throwing  light  upon  the 
past  of  their  country,  has  been  so  com- 
mendable that  the  neglect  with  which  the 
most  vivid  contemporary  history  of  a  most 
interesting  period  has  been  treated  is  not 
a  little  remarkable. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  scanty  at- 
tention which  Aubignd  received  from  bis 
immediate  successors  and  from  the  au- 
thors of  the  next  century.  Although 
Cardinal  du  Perron  recommended  him  to 
Henry  IV.  as  peculiarly  fitted  by  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  write  the  history  of  the 
king's  time  and  exploits ;  although  even 
Jesuits  bear  witness  to  the  impartiality  of 
his  narrative,  although  he  abstains,  on 
principle,  from  all  censure  and  criticism, 
and,  leaving  facts  to  speak  for  themselves, 
relates  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
without  comment;  yet  the  Catholics  did 
their  utmost  to  discredit  and  suppress  his 
book.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  bare 
facts  were  sufficiently  unpalatable,  but  it 
must  also  be  allowed  that  Aubignd  shows 
great  art  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
his  reader  for  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed. To  Mary  de'  Medici  and  her 
favorites,  his  praise  of  the  great  qualities 
and  patriotic  projects  of  Henry  IV.  was 
at  least  as  distasteful  as  the  freedom  with 
which  he  exposed  the  king's  faults  and 
weaknesses.  The  less  stubborn  Hugue- 
nots felt  the  reproach  of  a  more  consistent 
integrity;  the  stricter  sectaries  were  scan- 
dalized by  the  license  of  his  satire  and  by 
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an  irrepressible  impatience  of  restraint, 
as  conspicuous  in  his  writings  as  in  his 
life.  Even  the  flatterers  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  could  not  have  praised  her 
grandfather  in  terms  free  from  the  sus- 
picion of  satire  on  the  elaborate  virtues 
and  painful  propriety  of  that  queen  among 
prudes  and  converted  rakes ;  while  French- 
men accustomed  to  the  canons  of  taste 
and  composition  which  were  accepted  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
were  scarcely  less  offended  by  the  merits 
than  by  the  faults  of  a  style,  forcible 
indeed  and  picturesque,  but  frequently 
obscure  and  overcharged  with  metaphors 
which,  often  when  happiest,  are  not  such 
as  classic  taste  would  approve.  His  latest 
editor*  compares  Shakespeare  and  Au- 
bign^  as  kindred  geniuses  —  a  bold  hyper- 
bole —  but  he  is  no  doubt  right  when  be 
adds  that  the  same  reasons  which  made 
Voltaire  believe  that  he  could  contemp- 
tuously patronize  *'  Bill  Shakespeare,*'  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
Huguenot  historian.  But  the  Romantic 
school  brought  the  French  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  into  fashion ;  Aubigo^ 
shared  in  their  revived  popularity.  St. 
Beuve  has  praised  him  with  his  usual 
felicitous  and  sympathetic  discrimination ; 
Michelet,  H.  Martin,  and  other  historians 
are  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  tbeir  most 
picturesque  pages,  and  yet  his  great  book 
has  not  been  made  easily  accessible  ;  this 
must  be  my  excuse  for  attempting  to  in- 
troduce those  readers  who  may  not  be 
already  acquainted  with  it  to  the  **  Uni- 
versal History  "  and  its  author. 

Aubign^  is  in  himself  a  most  instructive 
study.  Really  to  understand  him  would 
be,  I  should  think,  to  have  made  consid- 
erable progress  towards  understanding 
the  strength  and  the  weakness,  the  virtues 
and  the  vices  ^-  or,  if  vices  be  too  strong 
an  expression,  the  foibles  —  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged.  In  him  were  com- 
bined the  susceptible  pride  of  a  provincial 
noble,  the  restless  impatience  of  a  soldier 
delighting  in  partisan  warfare,  the  imprac^ 
ticable  disputatiousness  of  a  Calvinist 
theologian,  the  irritability  of  a  faithful 
servant  who  imagines  that  his  neglected 
services  confer  the  privilege  of  unlimited 
grumbling,  the  savage  license  of  a  party 
pamphleteer. 

No  writer  leaves  on  bis  readers  a  more 
vivid  impression  of  his  personality.  He 
loves,  indeed,  to  present  himself  to  us  un- 
der the  most  various  disguises ;  but  they 
are  too  flimsy  to  conceal  features  so  well 
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marked.  In  the  scholar,  soldier,  diplo- 
matist, theologian,  publicist,  conspirator, 
lover,  libertine,  or  Puritan,  we  recognize 
the  same  restless  impetuosity,  unhesitat- 
ing self-confidence,  passionate  punctilious- 
ness, irrepressible  love  of  argument  and 
outspoken  criticism,  the  same  shrewd  and 
humorous  cunning.  When  old,  he  dwells 
with  garrulous  and  complacent  vanity  on 
the  escapades  and  braggadocio  of  his 
youth ;  when  young,  steeped  in  the  gaie- 
ties and  debauchery  of  the  court  of  the 
Valoisi,  he  can  think  and  speak  —  if  we 
may  believe  his  own  evidence  —  with  the 
gravity  and  the  wisdom  of  a  pillar  of  the 
Huguenot  Church.  At  all  times  and  un- 
der all  circumstances  Aubign^  is  still 
Cato's  typical  Gaul,  intent  on  warlike  ex- 
ploit and  eloquent  speech. 

Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubign^  was  born 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
near  Pons  in  Saintonge.  His  father,  Jean 
d'Aubign^,  was  a  gentleman  of  middling 
family  and  fortune ;  but  of  consideration 
among  the  Protestants,  since  we  find  him 
in  1562  second  in  command  at  Orleans, 
and  in  1563  one  of  the  four  chiefs  sent  to 
negotiate  with  the  queen  mother. 

Besides  being  a  brave  soldier,  Jean 
d'Aubignd  was  a  man  of  culture  more  than 
ordinary,  even  at  a  time  when  the  humane 
studies  were  among  the  fashionable  pur- 
suits of  a  gentleman.  Even  the  frivo- 
lous Henry  IV.  varied  his  more  innocent 
amusements  of  stealing  pet  dogs,  dressing 
his  wife's  hair,  and  starching  berrufifs,  by 
studying  Latin  grammar  and  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  of  literary  questions,  in 
which  he  showed  a  just  and  cultivated 
taste.  Aubign^'s  mother  was  also  a  wom- 
an of  learning,  and,  although  he  tells  his 
daughters  that  he  did  not  approve  of  such 
pursuits  for  ladies,  unless  their  rank 
raised  them  above  all  care  for  household 
duties,  he  records  with  pride  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  Greek  edition  of  St.  Basil,  en- 
riched by  her  annotations. 

Unfortunately,  this  learned  lady  died 
in  giving  him  birth,  and  the  impatience  of 
a  step-mother  caused  little  Agrippa  to  be 
educated  away  from  home,  though  not 
without  parental  supervision  and  encour- 
agement. The  rod,  be  tells  us,  was  not 
spared ;  but,  if  the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by 
its  fruits,  we  must  applaud  the  system  of 
bis  tutors.  In  his  sixth  year  he  could  read 
French,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  ;  when 
he  was  seven  and  a  half  he  translated  the 
"  Crito,''  on  his  father's  promise  that  the 
work  should  be  printed  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author.  When  he  was  thirteen  he 
could  read  and  explain  Hebrew  without 


points,  translate  Latin  and  Greek  at  sight, 
compose  Latin  verses  more  quickly  than 
a  dilieent  pen  could  copy  them,  and  had 
attended  public  lectures  on  philosophy 
and  mathematics  at  Orleans  for  two  years; 
hs  was  sent  to  complete  his  education  at 
Geneva,  but  a  failure  **to  explain  some 
dialects  in  Pindar''  having  caused  him  to 
be  sent  back  to  school,  he  fell  out  of 
conceit  with  his  studies,  and  would  have 
abandoned  them  but  for  certain  **  stirrings 
of  love"  inspired  by  the  learned  Loyse 
Sarrasin,  in  the  house  of  whose  father 
he  lodged.  Jean  d*Aubignd  died  in  1563, 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
which  he  had  helped  to  negotiate,  bidding 
his  son  be  faithful  .to  his  religion,  and 
to  remember  how,  when  showing  him  the 
heads  of  the  men  who  had  conspired  to 
drive  the  Guises  from  court,  rotting,  but 
still  recognizable,  on  the  gibbet  at  Am- 
boise,  he  had  charged  him,  on  pain  of  his 
curse,  not  to  spare  his  own  head  in  aveng- 
ing those  sacred  relics. 

In  1567  Aubign^  had  returned  from 
his  studies  at  Geneva  and  Lyons  to  the 
house  of  his  guardian  in  Saintonge.  So 
eager  was  he  to  join  the  Protestant  army 
that  his  guardian,  thinking  him  still  too 
young  for  a  soldier's  life,  kept  him  shut 
up  like  a  prisoner.  But  when  the  next 
campaign  began  his  impatience  could  no 
longer  be  restrained,  and  he  determined 
to  make  his  escape. 

A  partv  of  his  friends,  on  their  way  to 
the  meeting-place  of  the  Huguenots,  let 
him  know,  by  firing  a  shot,  that  they  were 
passing  the  house.  It  was  night,  and 
Aubignd's  guardian,  to  prevent  his  escape, 
took  possession  of  his  clothes  each  even- 
ing, but  **the  prisoner  let  himself  down 
from  the  window  by  his  sheets,  climbed 
two  walls,  nearly  falling  into  a  well  while 
getting  over  the  last,  and  overtook  the 
troop,  who  were  not  a  little  astonished  to 
see  a  white  figure  running  after  them, 
shouting  and  weeping  with  the  pain  of  his 
bleeding  feet. 

Such  was  the  characteristic  beginning 
of  Aubign^'s  military  life,  and  of  an  in- 
terminable series  of  single  combats,  skir- 
mishes, surprises,  escalades,  reckless 
bravadoes  and  hairbreadth  escapes  with 
which  he  tries  the  patience  and  the  faith 
of  his  reader. 

He  fought  at  Jarnac,  but  was  absent 
from  Montcontour,  occupied,  he  assures 
us,  in  more  dangerous  service,  and  the 
peace  of  St.  Germains  (1570)  found  him  a 
cornet,  but  prostrate  with  fever,  and  con- 
fessing, in  an  agony  of  repentance,  such 
atrocities  committed  by  his  men  as  made 
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the  hair  of  those  who  heard  him  stand  on 
eod,  for,  as  the  saying  went,  the  Hugue- 
nots began  the  war  like  angels,  continued 
it  like  men,  but  ended  like  devils  incar- 
nate. 

Engaged  in  enlisting  a  companv  for  the 
campaign  which  Coligni  projectecf  against 
the  Spaniards,  he  was  in  Paris  shortly 
before  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
but  was  obliged  to  fly  in  consequence  of 
a  duel,  and  so  escaped  the  fatal  24th  of 
August. 

Two  years  later  Aubign^  became  the 
attendant,  the  councillor,  and  the  friend 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  certainly  a  most 
candid  friend,  an  importunate  and  opin- 
ionated councillor,  and  a  servant  by  no 
means  anxious  to  see  a  hero  in  his  mas- 
ter. He  entered  his  service  as  equerry 
when  Henry  was  detained  a  prisoner  in 
all  but  name  at  the  French  court.  For 
more  than  two  years  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  closely  studying  men  and  man- 
ners among  the  courtiers  of  Henry  III. 
and  Catherine  de'  Medici.  When  he  came 
to  the  Louvre  Charles  IX.  lay  on  his 
deathbed.  If  not  —  as  be  somewhere 
claims  to  have  been  —  an  eye-witness  of 
the  death  of  that  miserable  prince,  he  at 
any  rate  heard  from  those  who  were  pres- 
ent the  details  of  his  agony  and  repentance, 
of  the  blood  streaming  from  the  pores  of 
his  skin,  which  he  imagined  to  be  that  of 
the  victims  of  his  treachery,  of  his  horror 
at  the  sight  of  the  mother  who  had  bred 
and  prepared  him  for  crime. 

If  these  stories,  and  those  which  he  re- 
lates on  the  authority  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
of  others  who  were  present,  of  the  ghostly 
uproar,  shrieks  and  groans  which,  a  week 
after  the  massacre,  re-echoed  round  the 
Tuileries,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  Catherine  de' 
Medici  at  the  moment  of  his  death,*  are 

*  The  story  is  well  worthy  of  the  atteotion  of  Messrs. 
M vers  and  Gurnev.  1 1  is  told  bv  Aubign^  ( Hist  Univ.. 
vol.  ii  f  book  ii.,  chap,  xi.)  as  follows:  "The  qaeen  had 
gone  to  bed  earlier  than  usual.  Among  other  persons 
of  note,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
the  ladies  of  Retz,  LigneroUes,  and  Sauves  were  in  her 
room,  and  by  two  of  these  I  have  heard  the  tale  (told 
by  Henry  of  Navarre)  confirmed.  Suddenlv,  as  she 
was  about  to  say  eooa-night,  she  sat  up  with  a  start, 
pressed  her  hands  before  her  face,  and,  with  a  loud  cry 
for  help,  pointed  to  the  foot  of  her  bed,  where,  she 
said,  the  cardinal  was  standing  and  holding  out  his  band 
to  her.  Several  tiroes  she  exclaimed,  '  My  lord  cardi* 
oal,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  I'  The  king  of 
Navarre  at  once  sent  a  gentleman  to  the  cardinal's 
lodgings,  who  brought  back  word  that  he  had  died  that 
very  moment"  Henry's  hair  would  stand  on  end, 
Aubign^  assures  us,  when  he  told  this  story.  If,  as  he 
goes  on  to  suggest,  the  cardinal  was  carried  away  by 
the  devil  — for  he  says,  **  Something^  more  violent  than 
the  wind  tore  down  and  whirled  o£F  mto  the  air  lattices 
and  window>bar8  of  the  house  where  he  lodged  "  —  it  is 
for  Mr.  Gurney  to  explain  how,  or  by  what  courtesy  of 


to  be  attributed  to  the  natural  horror  in- 
spired by  the  most  bloody  act  of  treachery 
ever  perpetrated  by  a  government  00 
loyal  subjects,  the  friendly  and  even  f> 
miliar  terms  on  which  he  and  other  Hu- 
guenots thought  it  no  shame  to  live  with 
the  murderers  is  the  more  remarkable. 
Aubignd  boasts  of  the  favor  with  which 
the  Duke  of  Guise  regarded  him  —  a  favor 
first  earned  by  his  valor  in  the  campaign 
against  the  German  allies  of  the  French 
Protestants,  maintained  and  increased  by 
bis  skill  in  ministering  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  duke  and  of  the  king  of  Navarre. 
He  acted  as  the  master  of  their  revels,  in- 
vented ballets  and  masques,  roystered  in 
the  streets  at  midnight  '*  flown  with  inso- 
lence and  wine,**  charging  the  watch, 
storming  houses,  and  excelling  in  tarbo- 
lent  license  the  most  noted  rumers  of  the 
day. 

Aubignd  suggests  in  his  history  that 
his  dissipations  were  but  the  means 
whereby  be  sought  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
Guises  and  of  the  king,  and  to  escape  the 
suspicions  of  the  queen  mother,  so  as  to 
remain  with  bis  master,  and  when  the 
time  was  ripe  to  determine  him  by  his  ad- 
vice, and  to  enable  him  by  his  assistance 
to  escape  from  a  dishonorable  captivity. 
This  may  be  true;  yet  it  is  evident  that 
the  life  he  led  was  not  distasteful;  it  fell 
in  with  his  love  of  adventure,  vanity,  and 
ostentation.  The  court  of  the  Valois  was 
such  a  hot-bed  of  the  finest  flowers  of 
vice,  so  rich  in  the  most  various  elements 
of  corruption,  that,  as  Jeanne  d* Albert 
wrote  to  her  son,  it  seemed  the  iofeciioo 
could  only  be  escaped  by  the  very  special 
grace  of  God.  If  Aubign^  passed  through 
such  scenes  of  dissipation  and  riot  with 
his  faith  unimpaired,  if  still  in  his  heart 
he  cherished  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
promised  his  father  to  devote  his  life,  this 
was  due  partly  to  the  manliness  and  com- 
placent  obstinacy  peculiar  to  bind,  partly 
to  qualities  which  be  shared  with  his  ooo- 
temporaries.  The  greater  simplicity  of 
men's  characters  often  led  them  to  act  la 
a  manner  which  appears  inconsistent  to 
our  age  of  introspectioo  and  self-aoalysis. 
They  followed  their  passions  and  impulses 
like  children,  like  children  they  were 
sorry  when  they  had  done  what  was 
wrong,  and  then  thought  no  more  aboot 
it,  or,  if  they  did,  were  only  inspired  by 
the  thought  to  greater  devotion  and  fer^ 
vor.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Doihiog 
if  not  consistent  —  our  immorality  most 
be  justified  by  our  scepticism. 

his  captor,  he  had  txm«  to  pay  a  paastjQf  caSl  M  te 
queeo  mother. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  this,  that 
80  far  from  any  healthier  simplicity  id  evil 
as  io  good  being  the  characteristic  of 
French  society  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
no  richer  field  was  ever  offered  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  student  of  morbid  human 
nature.  But  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are 
more  diseased  than  men  were  then,  so 
much  as  that  we  are  more  conscious  of 
our  ailments,  more  interested  in  them, 
and  therefore,  less  able  to  cast  them  off. 
Montaigne  is  the  prince  of  sceptics;  him- 
self, his  likes,  dislikes,  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings, the  text  on  which  he  so  charmingly 
discourses.  He  is  ever  self-conscious, 
his  character  is  far  more  complex,  his 
moral  scepticism  the  result  of  a  riper  cul- 
ture, yet  his  subjectivity  —  if  the  odious 
word  may  be  permitted  —  is  far  less  mor- 
bid than  that  of  some  exemplary  **  Bos- 
tonian  miss  "  in  an  American  novel.  He 
takes  himself  more  naturally,  accepts  the 
obvious  motives  of  conduct,  does  not  dis- 
sect and  pry  behind  them.  But  this  is 
not  all;  one  reason  why  French  history 
during  this  period  is  so  attractive  a  study, 
is  that  side  by  side  with  the  examples  of 
curious  perversity  produced  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  society  without  faith  or  ideal, 
we  find  those  manlier  vices  and  virtues 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  a  young 
and  vigorous  people,  and  which  are  apt  to 
be  dwarfed  or  hidden  in  times  less  stir- 
ring, less  agitated  by  the  currents  of  con- 
flicting creeds.  If  the  over-ripe  culture 
and  the  refined  depravity  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  had  united  with  the  coarse 
materialism,  thinlv  veneered  with  spurious 
chivalry,  of  the  nfteenth  century,  to  pro- 
duce such  characters  as  those  of  the  last 
princes  of  the  house  of  Valois  and  their 
favorites,  manlier  qualities  were  still  pre- 
served and  fostered  in  the  camps,  in  the 
households,  or  rather  courts,  of  some  of 
the  great  lords  and  princes,  in  the  castles 
of  the  country  nobles,  and  in  the  homes 
of  the  families  which  had  come  to  look 
upon  judicial  functions  as  their  heritage, 
a  heritage  not  altogether  ill-deserved  by  a 
traditional  gravity  and  simplicity  of  life. 
Hence  came  the  Ch&tillons,  the  La  Noues, 
Duplessis  Mornais  —  or  names  of  more 
doubtful  renown,  the  De  Thous  and  Jean- 
nins,  the  Montlucs  and  Vitris  —  men  of 
earnest  faith  and  untarnished  honor,  just 
and  enlightened  statesmen  and  magis- 
trates, soldiers  as  incapable  of  pity  as  of 
fear,  but  fanatics  of  the  sword  and  of  mili- 
tary honor.  It  was  his  education  at  the 
little  court  of  Nerac  or  Pau,  surrounded 
by  the  preachers  and  martyrs  of  Calvinism, 
bis  childhood  spent  on  the  mountains  of 
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Beam,  chasing  the  chamois  or  the  bear 
among  a  population  of  hunters  and  shep- 
herds, which  steeled  the  character  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  enabled  him  to  pass,  if 
not  untainted,  yet  with  unimpaired  vigor 
through  the  ordeal  of  his  later  debauch- 
eries. 

So,  too,  Aubign^  never  wholly  forgot 
the  impressions  of  his  childhood  and  the 
training  of  Orleans  and  Geneva ;  and  io 
his  case  these  influences  were  constantly 
renewed  and  enforced  by  a  vein  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  and  faith  wholly  wanting 
in  his  master. 

For  nearly  four  years  Henry  of  Bourbon 
had  been  cfetained  at  the  French  court. 
The  Duke  of  Alen^on,  the  least  favored 
of  Catherine's  sons,  resenting  the  neglect 
of  his  mother,  hating  his  brother  and 
hated  by  him^  had  fled  from  court,  and,, 
eager  to  show  that  he  could  be  dangerous,., 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  of  their  allies  among  the- 
moderate  Catholics.  This  usurpation  of 
a  position  which  ought  to  have  been  his 
was  all  the  more  intolerable  to  Henry  o^ 
Bourbon,  from  the  fact  that  the  abilities 
and  the  character  of  Alen^on  were  alike: 
contemptible,  and  though  he  affected  the 
rough  exterior  and  frankness  of  a  soldier 
as  a  contrast  to  the  shameless  effeminacy 
of  his  brother,  he  was  not  less  false,  or 
less  corrupt.  '*  If  all  treachery  were  t)an- 
ished  from  earth,'*  said  his  sister  Mar«> 
garet,  **he  had  enough  to  re-stock  the 
world." 

But  fear  as  well  as  ambition  urged  the 
king  of  Navarre  to  escape  from  Paris. 
He  knew  that  the  queen  mother  had  so 
far  only  spared  him  because  she  did  not 
greatly  fear  a  young  man  so  frivolous  and 
debauched;  and  his  wife,  a  faithful- friend 
of  the  husband  she  dishonored  by  her 
profligacy,  warned  him  that,  as  time  went 
on,  his  danger  increased.  The-  persua- 
sions of  Aubignd  can,  therefore,  scarcely 
have  been  needed  to  determine  his  master 
to  fly ;  but  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
he  loves  to  represent  himself  as  acting 
the  part  of  Henry's  good  angel. 

All  his  Huguenot  servants  had  been 
removed,  except  Aubignd  and  Armagnac  ; 
these  two,  sitting  by  his  bedside  as  he  lay 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  fever,  heard 
him  sigh  and  repeat  the  88th  Psalm: 
**Thou  bast  put  away  mine  acquaintance 
far  from  me,  and  made  me  to  be  abhorred 
of  them.  I  am  so  fast  in  prison  that  I 
cannot  get. forth."  Then  Aubignd  drew 
the  curtains  and  addressed  to  his  master 
one  of  those  speeches  with  which  he  would 
seem   to   have    been    always    provided; 
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harangues  which,  though  labored,  disfig- 
ured by  aDtitheses  and  coaceits,  are  often 
so  vigorous,  so  Taciteaa  in  their  terseness, 
go  forcible  in  the  picturesqueness  of  their 
metaphors,  that  they  challenge  compari- 
son with  the  best  classical  models. 

**  Is  it,  then,  true,  sire,  that  the  spirit 
of  God  still  works  and  dwells  in  you? 
You  sigh  to  him  for  the  absence  of  your 
faithful  friends  and  servants,  while  they 
are  met  together,  grieving  that  you  are 
not  with  them,  and  laboring  for  your  de- 
liverance. Are  you  not  weary  of  trying 
to  hide  behind  yourself?  as  if  it  were 
possible  for. a  prince  like  you  to  be  hid! 
You  are  guilty  of  your  greatness  and  of 
the  wrongs  which  you  have  suffered.  The 
murderers  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  have 
a  good  memory  and  cannot  believe  that  of 
their  victims  to  be  so  short.  Nay,  if  what 
is  dishonorable  were  but  safe  I  But  no 
risk  can  be  greater  than  to  remain.  As 
for  us  two,  we  were  speaking,  iirhen  what 
you  said  led  us  to  draw  the  curtain,  of 
escaping  to-morrow.  Consider,  sir,  that 
you  will  next  be  served  by  hands  which 
will  not  dare  to  refuse  to  employ  steel  or 
poison  against  yoa.** 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  Aubign<{  during  the  eighteen 
years  which  elapsed  before  Henry  again 
entered,  a  victorious  king,  the  city  he 
had  left  a  fugitive  prisoner.  Durine  all 
this  time  Aubign^  served  him  faithfully, 
but,  as  he  somewhere  says,  in  his  own 
way,  and  that,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
a  way  which  would  have  been  altogether 
intolerable  to  a  prince  more  punctilious 
and  less  debonnair.  Indeed,  few  friend- 
ships between  equals  could  have  survived 
the  querulousness,  the  injurious  suspi- 
cions and  accusations,  the  susceptible 
vanity,  the  incontinence  of  tongue  and 
turbulent  humors  of  Aubignd.  He  accuses 
his  master  of  treating  him  with  the  utmost 
neglect,  of  devising  practical  jokes  to 
spoil  his  clothes,  in  order  that  be  might 
be  reduced  to  greater  straits,  and,  feeling 
his  dependence,  become  more  compliant. 
He  assures  us  that  from  envy  of  his 
exploits  and  credit,  and  in  displeasure 
because  he  refused  to  pander  to  his  licen- 
tious amours,  the  king  actually  plotted  his 
assassination.  He  dwells  again  and  again 
on  his  meanness  and  ingratitude,  he 
enumerates  bis  degrading  intrigues,  and 
tells  how  he  left  his  mistresses,  and  even 
his  children,  to  starve.  And  these  were 
not  charges  made  in  haste;  they  were 
deliberately  repeated  in  old  age  and  exile, 
with  reckless  disregard  of  any  respect 
due  to  the  memory  of  a  master  whose 


death  he  lamented  as  that  of  the  greatest 
king  the  world  had  even  ever  seen,  and 
whose  nobler  qualities  he  had,  as  we  shall 
see,  so  worthily  celebrated  in  bis  history. 

But  he  is  at  pains  to  tell  us  that  his 
master  knew  how  he  thought  and  spoke  of 
him.  So,  for  instance,  he  assures  us  that 
after  discovering  the  plots  of  the  king 
stgainst  his  life,  he  found  him  at  supper 
with  a  large  company,  and  addressed  bim 
in  these  terms :  **  You  have,  sire,  it  seems, 
been  capable  of  seeking  after  the  life  of 
him  who,  under  God,  was  the  instromeot 
of  saving  yours — a  service  of  which  I 
have  no  desire  to  remind  you,  nor  yet  of 
my  many  wounds,  but  only  of  this,  that 
though  I  have  been  your  servant,  yoo 
have  never  been  able  to  make  me  a  pimp 
or  a  flatterer.  May  God  pardon  you  my 
death,  which  you  have  plotted.  My  lan- 
guage shows  how  little  I  desire  to  avoid 
it."  These  words,  he  continues,  were  fol- 
lowed by  such  reproaches  that  the  king 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  table.  That, 
after  such  insolence,  Henry  did  ool  stab 
Aubignd  where  he  stood,  says  not  a  little 
for  his  patience  and  self-control  in  that 
age  of  violence ;  that  he  showed  oo  resent- 
ment is  the  best  proof  that  be  was  inno- 
cent of  the  things  laid  to  his  charge*  He 
may  have  been  ungrateful,  he  certainly 
was  not  revengeful ;  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  respects,  he  was  not  unlike  bis 
grandson,  Charles  II.  of  England. 

The  faults  of  Henry  IV.  are  patent. 
He  was  licentious,  selfish,  without  any 
profound  religious  or  moral  convictions, 
and  we  may  well  believe  that,  in  Aubign^s 
phrase,  the  strain  of  avarice  bad  been  en- 
grained in  him  by  poverty.  He  bad  the 
suspicious  cunning  of  a  Bearnese  peasant 
concealed  beneath  a  mask  of  open-bcarted 
simplicity.  But  dissimulation  came  nat- 
urally and  pleasantly  to  him,  it  did 'not 
warp  and  distort  his  nature ;  he  was  false, 
but  never  treacherous.  Since  be  had  no 
conscience,  his  profligacy  did  not  destroy 
his  self-respect,  and  regarding  all  forms 
of  worship,  perhaps  all  religion,  with  in- 
difference, he  could,  without  degradation, 
accommodate  his  faith  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  policy. 

Even  the  defects  of  his  character  were 
useful  to  Henry  IV. ;  the  enlightened  self- 
ishness, which,  in  the  pursuit  of  Its  aim, 
disdained  to  be  disturbed,  or  to  qoarrel 
with  obstacles  which  be  felt  in  btmseU 
the  power  to  overcome,  produced  a  rare 
equanimity.  He  was  always  ready  to  par- 
don and  conciliate. 

But  this  placability  was  no  recommeo- 
datioQ  to  those  who,  like  Aubign^  were 
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conscious  ooly  of  services  insufficiently 
rewarded.  The  Huguenot  nobles  wished 
to  conquer,  not  to  conciliate.  Their  po- 
litical aims  were  other  than  than  those 
of  their  leader,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throne.  To  the  stricter  Puritans  his  im- 
morality was  a  perpetual  scandal,  and 
they  greatly  exaggerated  his  readiness  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  cause  to  the 
gratification  of  his  passions.  Aubign^, 
who  sympathized  with  both  of  these  sec- 
tions, reflects  their  discontent,  further 
magnified  by  real  or  imaginary  grievances 
peculiar  to  himself. 

He  abused  his  master,  threatened  to 
leave  him,  even  for  long  periods  absented 
himself  from  bis  court,  but  it  was  as  a 
querulous  and  exacting  lover  upbraids  the 
coldness  and  inconstancy  of  his  mistress, 
and  affects  to  abandon  her,  yet  would 
find  existence  intolerable  if  fate  imposed 
upon  him  the  separation  he  threatens,  and 
is  up  in  arms  and  prepared  to  maintain 
her  pre-eminence  over  every  other  she, 
if  another  does  but  hint  the  blame  he  has 
himself  been  so  loudly  proclaiming. 

Although  he  is  most  proud  of  his  mili- 
tary prowess,  Aubign^  had  few  opportu- 
nities of  showing  that  he  was  more  than 
an  energetic  and  fearless  guerilla  chief. 
He,  indeed,  boasts  that  the  defeat  of  Joy- 
euse  at  Coutras,  the  first  victory  which 
crowned  the  Protestant  arms,  was  due  to 
his  advice ;  and  he  says  that  if  he  had 
been  listened  to,  Parma  would  not  have 
been  able  to  relieve  Paris,  and  Henry 
obliged  to  go  to  mass  before  he  could 
enter  his  capital.  But  he  seems  ooly 
once  to  have  been  entrusted  with  an  in- 
independent  command  of  importance, 
against  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse  in  Poitou 
(1586),  when  he  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  island  of  Oleron — the  sale  of  which 
subsequently  to  St.  Luc,  a  leader  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  one  of  his  bitterest  griev- 
ances, and  is  ascribed  by  him  to  the  king 
of  Navarre's  jealousy  of  the  splendid 
fdtes  with  which  he  was  entertained  when 
visiting  the  island. 

Aubign^  himself  had  previously  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  St.  Luc,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  when  charging  four  hun- 
dred men  at  the  head  of  five ;  and  on 
giving  his  word  to  his  captor  to  return 
on  the  following  Sunday,  had  been  allowed 
by  him  to  go  to  La  Rochelle.  Before  his 
parole  had  elapsed,  St.  Luc  warned  him 
not  to  come  back  on  the  appointed  day. 
Galleys  had  arrived  from  Bordeaux  with 
commands  to  send  Aubignd  for  trial  and 
execution  as  a  malignant  rebel.  But  our 
hero,  outdoing  Regulus,  conceived   that 


be  had  not  been  released  in  due  form  from 
his  engagement,  and,  escaping  from  his 
opposing  friends,  returned,  as  he  sup- 
posed, to  certain  death.  Fortunately  an 
officer  of  rank  in  the  Catholic  army  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Huguenots,  who 
threatened  that  bis  life  should  answer  for 
Aubigo^*s. 

Aubignd  was  present  when  the  knife  of 
Jacques  Clement  made  Henry  of  Bourbon 
legitimate  king  of  France.  There  is  no 
more  graphic  passage  in  his  history  than 
that  in  which  he  describes  the  perplexity 
and  hesitation  of  the  king,  ended  by  the 
author's  own  resolute  counsel ;  the  wish 
of  some  of  the  Catholics  to  compel  him 
to  conform  to  their  religion,  while  others, 
like  Biron,  saw  only  an  opportunity  of 
selling  their  services  for  a  good  price; 
and  Henri's  spirited  answer  to  those 
"who,  taking  him  by  the  throat  in  the 
first  moment  of  his  accession,  forgetting 
the  oath  to  be  his  faithful  subjects  they 
had  sworn  but  three  hours  before  to  their 
murdered  master,  sought  to  compel  him 
to  a  compliance  which  so  many  simple 
folk  had  been  able  to  refuse,  because  they 
knew  bow  to  die." 

The  Huguenots  seem  to  have  been  half 
alarmed  to  find  their  leader  king  of  France. 
They  felt  instinctively  that  to  secure  the 
throne  be  must  and  would  cease  to  be  the 
chief  of  a  party  which,  after  all,  was  in  a 
hopeless  minority;  and  many  left  his  army 
when,  breaking  up  the  camp  at  St.  Cloud, 
he  moved  into  Normandy  to  deprive  the 
League  of  the  resources  of  that  wealthy 
province,  and  to  secure  a  port  where  the 
men  and  money  promised  by  Elizabeth 
might  be  landed.  Since  Aubign^  was  not 
present  at  the  battle  of  Arques  in  that 
**  old  Huguenot  phalanx  of  men  on  familiar 
terms  with  death  from  father  to  son," 
whose  valor,  according  to  Mayeone,  con- 
verted the  victory  he  bad  half  won  into 
defeat,  and  since  be  does  not  tell  us  of 
any  other  service  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged at  the  time,  be  must  have  been 
among  those  who  left  the  king.  La  Force, 
who  remained,  excuses  their  departure  by 
the  state  of  destitution  to  which  they  were 
reduced. 

Aubignd  scarcely  seems  to  appreciate 
the  weighty  reasons  which  justified  the 
king's  conversion,  not  only  in  his  own 
eyes,  but  even  in  those  of  many  of  his 
Protestant  advisers.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  excesses  of  the  extreme  faction 
of  the  League,  their  subservience  to  Spain, 
the  absence  of  any  pretender  to  the  throne 
in  whose  claims  the  whole  Catholic  party 
could  acquiesce,  weariness  of  the  war,  and 
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his  own  pre-emineDt  qualities,  might  in 
the  end  have  enabled  Henry  IV.  to  ascend 
the  throne  even  as  a  Protestant ;  and  al- 
though Aubignd  underrates  the  sincerity 
and  strength  of  bis  master's  desire  to 
obtain  security  and  toleration  for  his  old 
friends,  when  he  asserts  that  the  same 
reasons  which  made  him  a  pervert  would 
make  him  a  persecutor,  yet  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  ideal  of  personal  and  cen- 
tralized government  which  he  and  Riche- 
lieu strove  to  realize  the  recognition  by 
his  conversion  of  the  unity  of  Church  and 
State,  were  not  easily  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  toleration  of  dissent  at  home  and 
the  defence  of  liberty  abroad.  The  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  ruinous 
and  unprincipled  wars  of  Lewis  XIV., 
might  be  represented  as  the  more  logical 
consequences  of  Henry  I  V.'a  policy.  But 
was  there  an^  alternative?  The  time 
had  passed  —  if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  been 
present  —  when  a  reformed  Church  in  a 
reformed  State  was  possible  in  France. 

Thirty  years  earlier  Henry  IV.,  sup- 
ported by  the  moderates,  might  conceiva- 
bly, had  be  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the 
place  of  Francis  II.,  have  reigned  as  a 
Protestant,  compelling  both  Calvinist  and 
Romanist  to  respect  his  authority,  and  to 
hold  their  rival  claims  to  control  the  State 
in  abeyance.  At  the  end  of  the  wars  of 
religion,  and  with  a  disputed  title,  he 
could  only  do  so  as  a  Catholic.  Even  if 
he  could  have  succeeded  in  seating  him- 
self on  the  throne  without  abjuring  his 
faith  —  which  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
done  at  the  cost  of  indefinitely  protracting 
the  civil  war  —  it  was  too  late  for  him  to 
attempt  to  sever  the  connection  between 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  State.  The 
bulk  of  the  nation  had  made  up  their  mind 
to  adhere  to  Rome,  and  there  is  some 
weight  in  the  argument  —  scorned  by  Au- 
bign^  —  that  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV. 
was  in  the  Interest  of  the  Protestants 
themselves.  As  a  Catholic  king  he  was 
able  to  make  larger  concessions  to  them 
than  he  could  have  enforced  remaining  a 
Huguenot. 

The  constant  complaint  of  Aubign^, 
that  he  delayed  the  satisfaction  of  the 
demands  of  the  Reformed  Churches  till 
he  had  come  to  terms  with  all  other  fac- 
tions and  enemies,  is  obviously  unjust. 
Henry  IV.  required  all  the  authority,  all 
the  resources  he  had  been  painfully  ac- 
cumulating, to  impose  the  acceptance  and 
the  observation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

When  we  read  of  the  reiterated  meet- 
ings of  the  Huguenots  and^tbe  complaints, 
in  and  out  of  season,  of  the  malcontents 


led  by  La  Tremoille,  Duke  of  Thouars, 
and  Aubign^,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that 
Henry  IV.  was  in  the  right  when  he  ob* 
jected  to  the  latter  that  their  conduct  had 
nearly  ruined  everything,  and  had  only 
been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  trai- 
tors among  them  who  accepted  his  bribes 
or  worked  for  his  favor.  **  How  often." 
he  concluded,  *'when  I  saw  you  so  op- 
posed to  my  wishes,  have  I  exclaimed  to 
myself,  *0  that  my  people  woold  have 
hearkened  unto  me!  for  if  Israel  bad 
walked  in  my  ways,  I  should  soon  have 
put  down  their  enemies,  and  turned  roy 
hand  against  their  adversaries.'" 

Even  allowing  that  La  Tremoille  was 
animated  only  by  an  unselOsb  zeal,  such 
as  inspired  his  noble  answer  to  the  king's 
envoys,  **  Ensure  to  these  poor  people 
security  and  freedom  of  worship,  and  then 
no  finger  will  be  raised,  though  you  should 
hang  me  at  the  door  of  the  Assembly," 
yet  Turenne,  the  Rohans,  and  other  great 
nobles,  were  actuated  rather  by  private 
ambition  than  by  zeal  for  the  cause. 

All  this  Aubigntf  could  not,  or  would 
not,  see.  He  made  no  allowances  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  king.  Because  Henry 
did  not  at  once  do  what  was  expected  and 
demanded  by  his  former  co-religionists, 
the  men  who  '*  had  guarded  his  cradle  and 
borne  him  to  power  on  their  shoulders," 
he  was  branded  as  a  dishonest  and  thank- 
less turncoat,  and  Aubign^  sulked  to  bis 
stronghold  of  Maillezais,  or  led  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  Protestant  assemblies. 

His  bitter  humor  had  been  increased 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1595.  Immod- 
erate in  everything,  he  tells  ua  that  for 
three  years  be  spent  every  night  in  tears, 
and,  to  check  his  emotion  during  the  day, 
pressed  his  hands  against  his  side  so  ve- 
hemently as  to  cause  a  dangerous  abscess. 
Yet  sometimes  he  visited  the  court,  and 
for  some  days  the  old  confidence  between 
him  and  Henry  IV.  would  be  restored. 
So,  for  instance,  shortly  before  the  siege 
of  La  F^re  in  1597,  Aubign^  heard  that  it 
was  said  that  he  did  not  dare  to  show 
himself  before  the  king.  He  therefore 
hurried  to  Chancy,  where  the  king  was 
expected  in  the  company  of  Gabrielle 
d'Estr^es,  the  best  beloved  of  bis  mis- 
tresses, whose  rare  beauty  —  '^free  from 
all  wantonness  " —  modestly  dignified  be- 
havior —  **of  a  wife  rather  than  of  a  concu- 
bine "  —  and  tragic  fate  deserved  to  have 
been  mourned  by  her  royal  lover  wuh 
more  constancy. 

Placing  biniself    in   the    light  of   the 

torches  at  the  door  of  the  castle,  Anbi^o^ 

I  heard  the  king,  as  be  drove  up,  say,  **  See ! 
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there  is  his  Grace  of  Aubigod,"  agreetiog 
from  which  he  augured  little  good.  But 
Henry  embraced  him,  bade  him  kiss  Ga- 
brielie  aod  lead  her  to  her  room,  where 
for  two  hours  he  walked  up  and  down  with 
him  in  intimate  talk.  He  showed  him  the 
scar  where  the  knife  of  Jean  Chastel  had 
cut  his  lip,  and  Aubign^  spoke  that  pro- 
phetic warning,  to  which  he  recurs  more 
than  once  with  evident  pride.  **Sire, 
since  up  to  now  you  have  denied  God  with 
your  lips  only,  he  has  been  content  that 
they  only  should  be  wounded ;  but  if  ever 
you  should  deny  him  in  your  heart,  then 
he  will  permit  that  also  to  be  pierced." 
**  Noble  words,"  exclaimed  Gabrielle, 
"  but  ill  applied."  ••  Yes,  madame,"  be 
answered,  "for  they  will  profit  nothing." 

So  far,  however,  were  the  king  and  the 
duchess  from  being  offended  by  this  free- 
dom, that  they  sent  for  their  little  sou, 
Caesar  of  Venddme,  from  his  bed,  and 
Henry,  placing  him  naked  as  he  was  in 
Aubignd's  arms,  told  him  that  he  meant 
in  another  year  to  commit  him  to  his 
care  in  order  that  he  might  be  educated 
among  the  Huguenots  and  win  their  affec- 
tion. 

But  such  returns  of  cordiality  were 
rare,  and  although  whenever  Aubignd  ap- 
proached his  master  he  was,  on  his  own 
showing,  well  received,  his  general  atti- 
tude was  one  of  suspicious  opposition. 
When,  however,  the  time  had  come  for 
avenging  on  Spain  the  humiliations  she 
had  inflicted  on  France,  and  for  asserting 
throughout  Europe  the  cause  of  national 
independence  and  toleration,  Henry  IV. 
sent  for  his  old  servant  and  made  him  the 
confidant  of  that  scheme  of  policy  of  which 
the  width,  wisdom,  and  generosity,  go  far 
to  justify  the  extravagant  praise  lavished 
by  French  hihtorians  on  a  prince  whose 
character  is  disfigured  by  conspicuous 
faults. 

Aubign^  heartily  sympathized  with  Hen- 
ry IV's  plans,  aod  was  eager  to  serve 
him  with  sword  and  pen.  At  first  it  \Vas 
proposed  to  send  him  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary to  the  German  courts.  Then,  though 
opposed  by  Sulli,  who  objected  that  a 
weak  force  invading  Spain  is  beaten,  a 
strong  force  starved  —  he  persuaded  the 
king  to  allow  him,  as  vice-admiral  of  Saint- 
onge  and  Poitou,  to  make  preparations  for 
attacking  the  enemy  in  their  own  country. 

The  stroke  of  that  fatal  knife  with  which 
the  Jesuits  armed  a  miserable  fanatic 
postponed  the  ruin  of  Spain,  exposed  Ger- 
many to  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  ended  all  Aubign^'s  hopes  of 
useful  and  congenial  employment. 


After  Henry  IV.'s  death,  rejecting  the 
overtures  of  the  regent,  lie  played  an 
active  part  in  the  various  intrigues  and 
revolts  in  which  the  Protestants  were  too 
often  involved  by  the  selfish  aod  turbulent 
policy  of  their  leaders. 

At  length,  discontented  with  his  friends, 
doubting  that  they  had  either  the  power 
or  the  resolution  to  protect  him  against 
the  court,  he  fled  to  Geneva,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  honor  (1620). 
Two  years  later,  in  his  seventy-flrst  year, 
at  the  very  moment  when  sentence  of 
death  was  being  passed  on  him  in  France, 
he  married  his  second  wife  —  a  noble 
Italian  lady  of  the  house  of  Burlamachi  of 
Lucca  —  who  was  an  exile  for  the  sake  of 
her  religion.  The  remaining  eight  years 
of  his  life  would  have  been  happy,  for  he 
was  constantly  consulted  by  the  leading 
men  of  what  may  be  called  the  militant 
Protestant  party  in  France,  Germany,  and 
even  in  England;  he  gave  advice  to  Ge- 
neva, and  to  the  Swiss,  on  military  mat- 
ters, and  improved  their  fortifications  by 
his  skill  as  an  engineer;  his  wife  was 
affectionate  and  devoted,  his  daughters 
married  to  husbands  of  whom  be  ap- 
proved; but  the  debaucheries,  apostasy, 
and  treachery  of  his  son  Constant,  the 
father  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  a 
bitter  grief  which  could  scarcely  be  miti- 
gated by  the  dutiful  attentions  of  a  natural 
son,  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  historian 
of  the  Reformation.  The  reckless  license 
of  his  pen,  which  offended  the  nicer  Puri- 
tanism of  Geneva,  also  involved  him  in 
unpleasant  complications.  In  a  letter 
written  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  in 
1630,  his  wife  says  that  the  vigorous 
vivacity  and  the  keen  wit  of  her  husband, 
which  he  indulged  more  freely  than  pres- 
ent circumstances  permitted,  were  not  im- 
paired by  age. 

**  I  often  tell  him,*'  she  continues,  **  that 
it  is  time  for  him  to  lay  aside  his  pen  — 
It  would  be  a  relief  to  himself  and  to  his 
friends.  There  has  lately  been  a  squall 
stirred  by  the  book  of  "  Foeneste,"  again 
enlarged  and  ill  received  here,  where  peo- 
ple think  a  matter  over  thrice,  aod  then 
don't  do  it." 

Aubignd,  in  fact,  as  St.  Beuve  remarks, 
was  nowhere  in  his  place;  he  was  too 
unbending,  too  inveterate  a  Dissenter  for 
France,  too  little  of  a  Puritan  for  Geneva. 

Is  it  fanciful  to  trace  in  Aubignd  s  vio- 
lent and  immoderate  character  the  incom- 
patibility of  Calvinism  and  of  much  that  is 
essentially  French?  His  love  of  adven- 
ture, impulsive  and  ostentatious  gallantry, 
bis  vanity  and  ready  speech,  his  irrepress- 
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ibie  and  anscrupuloas  wit,  were  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  his  nationality; 
but  how  strangely  they  contrast  with  the 
Calvinistic  theology  and  with  the  Puri- 
tanic gravity  which  he  occasionally  as- 
sumes, or  his  *'  Meditations  on  the 
Psalms "  with  the  collection  of  facetia 
he  intended  to  publish ! 

Not  that  he,  even  for  a  moment,  is  a 
hypocrite.  He  is  just  as  truly  himself 
when  conducting  a  polemical  discussion 
against  Du  Perron,  or  lecturing  the  Hu- 
guenot assembly,  as  he  is  when  leading 
a  forlorn  hope  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  chal- 
lenging an  enemy  to  a  duel,  or  ridiculing 
him  in  a  scurrilous  pamphlet.  But  the 
whole  impression  left  upon  us  by  Aubign^, 
is  one  of  a  character,  vigorous,  indeed, 
and  original,  but  hardly  capable  of  assim- 
ilating the  moral  sobriety  of  Protestant- 
ism. It  would,  perhaps,  be  instructive  to 
compare  the  portrait  he  has  drawn  of  him- 
self for  his  children  with  that  which  Mrs. 
Lucy  Hutchinson  has  left  us  of  her  hus- 
band, the,  regicide.  The  comparison 
might  help  us  to  understand  the  different 
fortunes  of  the  Puritan  party  in  England 
and  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  fair  to  place  Aubignd,  as  a 
type  of  the  French  Protestant,  side  by 
side  with  the  Eliots,  Hampdens,  Hutchin- 
sons,  and  other  accomplished  gentlemen 
among  the  Parliamentary  leaders;  they 
may  be  paralleled  rather  by  the  Telignis, 
La  Noues,  and  Duplessis  Mornais;  but 
the  conduct  of  even  the  most  honest  sec- 
tion among  the  Huguenots  shows  that  the 
violent  and  impulsive  spirit  of  Aubignd 
prevailed  among  them  rather  than  the 
calmer  wisdom,  consistent  moderation, 
and  love  of  order,  of  men  like  La  Noue  or 
Duplessis  Mornais.  Among  the  oppo- 
nents of  Charles  I.,  the  Eliots  and  Hutch- 
insons,  perhaps,  were  few,  but  some  share 
of  the  quiet  resolution  and  self-restraint 
with  which  they  pursued  definite  ends,  of 
their  aversion  to  violence  and  disorder 
further  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  those  ends,  was  gener- 
ally diffused  among  their  party. 

P.  F.  WiLLERT. 


From  Macmillan*B  Magazine. 
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The  labors  of  the  great  minds  which 
have  long  been  engaged  in  establishing 
the  Baconian  authorship  of  the  plays  vul- 
garly attributed  to  Shakespeare  are  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  a  gentleman  is 


shortly  to  arrive  from  America  with  a 
history  of  the  whole  transaction,  deci- 
phered from  the  printer's  errors  io  the 
first  folio.*  It  is  a  happy  time,  therefore, 
to  inform  the  British  public  of  a  new  sect 
which  has  arisen  in  America  under  tbe 
name  of  **  Spenceriaos,"  whose  cardinal 
doctrine  it  is  that  the  novels  of  Dickens 
were  in  fact  written  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. What  we  owe  to  that  ingenious  peo- 
ple! Having  identified  the  two  English 
writers  who  were  the  glory  of  tbe  Eliza- 
bethan age,  they  proceed  to  identify  tbe 
two  English  writers  who  are  not  only  tbe 
glory  of  ours,  but  who  have  attained  tbe 
widest  popularity  in  that  hemisphere  of 
plausible  hypotheses.  About  a  priori 
objections,  we  shall  follow  the  later  "  Ba- 
conians "  in  saying  as  little  as  possible. 
But  the  strong  primd  facie  evideoce  in 
both  cases  can  now  be  re-stated  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Does  anything,  we  would  ask  objectors, 
that  is  actually  known  of  tbe  late  Mr. 
Dickens  lead  us  to  suppose  him  capable 
of  the  great  intellectual  achievements  that 
range  from  **  Sketches  by  Box  "  to  **  Edwin 
Drood"?  It  is  true  that  when  Laodor 
addressed  him  as  the  purest  and  loftiest 
spirit  that,  since  Milton, 

Hath  Heavenly  Genius  from  her  throne 

Deputed  on  the  banks  of  Thames 

To  speak  his  voice  and  urge  his  claims, 

he  knew  the  man  as  well  as  his  books. 
But  then  Ben  Jonson  was  blinded  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  about  Shakespeare. 
He  addressed  to  him  a  lofty  panegyric, 
though  from  daily  intercourse  he  mast 
have  begun  to  suspect  that  the  blu£E, 
genial,  popular  manager  could  not  really 
be  tbe  author  of  such  high  imaginings  as 
we  find  in  Hamlet  or  Prospero.  What 
we  look  at  are  facts  and  probabilities. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  casaal 
impressions  produced  on  such  people  as 
the  authors  of  the  **  Underwoods  "  and  tbe 
**  Hellenica.*'  Dickens  had  only  tbe  scan- 
tiest education.  He  was  kept  during  two 
years  of  his  childhood  to  menial  work. 
He  began  in  the  humblest  ante-chambers 
of  journalism,  as  a  reporter  in  tbe  House 
of  Commons.  Does  the  reporters' gallery, 
we  would  ask,  usually  turn  out  these 
**  marvellous  boys,"  who  are  able  at  their 
first  start  to  run  close  upon  the  heels  of 
Cervantes,  to  outdo  Le  Sage  and  Smollett? 
The  truth  is  that  there  was  at  that  time  in 
Derby  a  truly  "  marvellous  boy,"  who  at 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen  regularly 

•  See  the  NimUtnih  Cemtmy  Mi^ine  for  ICar, 
S886. 
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supplied  the  youDfir  reporter  with  those 
**  Sketches  by  Boz"  which  he  forwarded 
under  his  own  name  to  the  Monthly  Mag- 
azine, 

Several  childish  explanations  have  been 
ofiEered  by  Mr.  Forster  and  others  of  the 
name  of  "Boz."  It  was  really  a  conven- 
tional sign  agreed  on  by  the  two  conspir- 
ators, and  is  arrived  at  by  pronouncing 
"  Herbert  Spencer"  very  fast.  The  "b" 
and  **S"  (most  inspiring  combination!) 
are  the  prominent  letters,  and  a  sort  of 
"  buz  "  or  "  boz  "  is  the  result  When  the 
name  was  retained  for  the  *'  Pickwick 
Papers  '*  there  was,  no  doubt,  also  a  side 
glance  at  the  biographer  of  Johnson. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  give  our  readers 
some  hints  of  the  esoteric  meaning  of  that 
famous  book,  which  has  hitherto  but 
served  to  while  away  the  idlest  hours  of 
the  idlest  minds.  Our  explanation  will  be 
so  simple  that  every  one  who  reads  it  will 
wonder  that  he  never  thought  of  it  himself. 
The  hero  of  the  book,  then,  represents 
the  ingenuous,  undisciplined  spirit  of  in- 
quiry. He  begins,  as  we  see,  with  found- 
ing a  club  of  the  dilettante  antiquarian 
order.  After  various  adventures  he  finds 
in  Mr.  Wardle  of  Dingley  Dell  the  very 
impersonation  of  our  ancient  English  life. 
But  the  peace  of  that  solid  and  stately 
home  is  broken  in  upon  by  the  irresponsi- 
ble adventurer.  Tracking  the  spoiler  to 
a  London  inn,  Mr.  Pickwick  makes  his 
first  acquaintance  with  Sam  Weller,  who 
is  nothing  but  a  lively  representation  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  very  act 
in  which  Sam  is  first  discovered  is  typi- 
cal. It  is  intended  that  henceforward  the 
Pickwick  Club  shall  walk,  not  by  the  faint 
gleams  of  passing  fancy  or  inscriptional 
learning,  but  by  the  light  of  the  high  pol- 
ish which  the  faithful  attendant  can  be- 
stow upon  their  boots.  It  has  been  often 
remarked  that  the  plan  of  the  club  disap- 
pears. //  was  intended  to  do  so.  Dilet- 
tantism gives  place  to  practical  observa- 
tion. A  single  mental  jotting  of  Sam*s, 
as  for  instance  the  account  of  the  **  two- 
penny rope,"  is  worth  all  the  previous 
entries  in  his  master's  note-book.  It  will 
be  observed  also  that  his  action  on  the 
plot  exactly  corresponds  to  the  famous 
definition  of  evolution  as  **a  change  from 
an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to 
a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity."  It  is 
Sam  that  gradually  distinguishes  the  true 
friends  of  Mr.  Pickwick  from  the  indeter- 
minate homogeneous  mass  of  humanity 
which  was  molten  together  by  the  rays 
of  his  benevolence.  It  is  he  that  detects 
Mr.  Winkle  both  as  sportsman  and  lover. 


He  demonstrates  in  that  luckless  pre- 
tender the  want  of  that  experiential  basis 
which  was  supplied  in  his  own  case  by 
the  ready  use  of  his  fists  and  his  easy 
access  to  the  confidence  of  maidservants. 
It  has  been  cited  as  an  astounding  feat  of 
superabundant  power  that  by  the  side  of 
Sam  should  be  put  another  character  so 
similar  and  yet  so  distinguishable  as  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller.  Neither  Strap  nor  Cor- 
poral Trim  was  provided  with  a  father. 
But  in  fact  it  was  only  by  keeping  in  view 
the  inner  meaning  that  the  feat  was  possi- 
ble. Mr.  Weller,  senior,  represents  the 
older  and  rougher  empiricism.  His  over- 
turning of  the  Eatanswill  coach  typifies 
the  retrograde  nature  of  experiment  with- 
out hypothesis.  For  undoubtedly  he 
must  have  reduced  his  coach  and  his  fares 
to  an  *' indefinite,  incoherent  homoge- 
neity.*' Any  other  explanation  is  un- 
worthy of  so  humane  a  humorist  as  the 
author  of  '*  David  Copperfield "  and 
'*  Data  of  Psychology."  In  the  last  age, 
when  carriage  accidents  were  of  daily 
occurrence,  they  were  much  too  tiresome 
to  laugh  at. 

The  ready  alliance  of  rude  empiricism 
with  pietistic  sensibility  is  typified  by  the 
marriage  of  old  Mr.  Weller  to  his  **  wid- 
der."  Scheming  fanaticism  creeps  in, 
and  only  by  the  help  of  the  younger  and 
brisker  evolutionism  can  be  got  under  the 
pump.  Some,  indeed,  have  seen  in  Stig* 
gins  a  superannuated  embodiment  of  al- 
chemist imposture,  adducing  in  proof  his 
conscience-scaring  artifices  and  his  **  par- 
ticular wanity  "  in  the  form  of  muddy  and 
saccharine  distillations.  Thev  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  imagine  the  whole  group  an 
allegoric  representation  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
But  this  is  to  overstep  the  just  limits  of 
interpretation.  Can  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Priest- 
ley? Unless  it  can,  we  would  humbly 
ask  these  theorists  how  they  would  ex- 
plain the  relationship  of  Sam  and  the 
elder  Weller?  We  will  return  rather  to 
the  central  catastrophe.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  condemnation 
of  the  hero  in  the  case  of  Bardell  v.  Pick* 
wick  represents  the  ill  fate  of  the  social 
philosopher  who  dallies  in  weak  compla- 
cency with  a  plausible  financial  statement. 
Mrs.  Bardell,  the  widow  of  a  custom- 
house officer,  the  letter  of  lodgings  to 
single  gentlemen,  is  merely  an  imperson- 
ation of  that  rash  and  early  speculation, 
**  immersed  in  matter,"  as  Bacon  has  it, 
which  bases  itself  on  the  revenue  returns 
of  a  former  age  and  pays  an  exclusive 
attention  to  individual  cases.    The  spirit 
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of  inquiry  with  antiquated  gaiters  and  a 
kindly  but  frosty  face  cannot,  however, 
break  faith  with  this  mode  of  speculation 
without  heavy  damages,  which  it  will  of 
course  refuse  to  pay,  and  in  consequence 
be  imprisoned  temporarily  in  the  gloomy 
company  of  insolvent  debtors,  or  rather 
insoluble  problems.  Here,  however,  it 
will  be  again  visited  by  the  faithful  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  its  gloom  lightened, 
and  its  horizon  cleared.  Hut  we  shall 
never  make  an  end  of  these  details.  A 
correspondent  of  our  own  will  arrive  be- 
fore many  years  from  Manitoba,  and  we 
shall  then  have  the  assistance  of  a  com- 
plete cipher.  It  may,  however,  be  worth 
remarking  that  the  footman's  "swarry  "  is 
nothing  but  a  contest  between  evolution- 
ism and  the  gorgeous  but  servile  retinue 
of  traditional  metaphysics.  The  young 
gentleman  in  the  blue  livery  of  idealism, 
who  boasts  of  the  partiality  shown  him  by 
his  "young  lady,"  the  bright  goddess  of 
truth  to  whom  he  is  a  mere  menial,  ends 
naturally  like  all  the  rest  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  mysticism.  Evolutionism  is  the 
only  method  of  inquiry  that  can  go  to  bed 
sober. 

Before  touching  farther  on  the  many 
close  parallelisms  between  the  treatises 
and  the  tales,  we  wish  to  answer  two  or 
three  absurd  objections,  which  will,  we 
trust,  never  again  endeavor  to  obstruct 
the  rational  and  illuminating  hypo<hesis 
which  would  trace  the  poetic  creations  of 
the  world  to  their  true  source  in  abstract 
philosophy.  It  has  been  said  that  Bacon 
and  Spencer  show  little  or  no  humor  in 
their  treatises ;  and  in  their  fictions  few 
traces  of  a  fondness  for  particular  phrases 
and  illustrations,  which  in  their  other  writ- 
ings they  seem  powerless  to  resist.  But 
we  would  submit  that  these  two  great  men 
have  always  been  fully  aware  that  a  phil- 
osophic essay  is  not  the  fitting  place  for 
jests,  and  that  a  humorous  or  pathetic 
fiction  is  not  the  fitting  place  for  indul- 
gence in  an  irresistible  fondness  for  par- 
ticular phrases  and  illustrations.  It  has 
been  said  also  that  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Dickens  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  thought 
fit  to  give  us  any  more  novels.  Can  it  be 
necessary  to  repeat  that  by  1616  and  1870 
respectively  both  Francis  Bacon  and  Her- 
bert Spencer  had  established  their  posi- 
tion as  philosophers  and  publicists,  and 
had  no  further  occasion  to  pour  out  the 
wild  and  bitter  humor  of  their  hearts  in 
such  creations  as  Dogberry  or  Micaw- 
ber? 

Is  not  the  tendency  of  all  the  earlier 
novels,    from  *' Nicholas    Nickleby"    to 


"  David  Copperfield,*'  the  exposure  of  offi- 
cial interference  and  tyranny,  the  pas- 
sionate defence  of  individual  rights  ?  And 
is  not  this  precisely  the  teaching  of 
*' Social  Statics"  (1851)?  Is  there  not 
again,  beginning  from  **  Bleak  House,"  a 
distinct  modification  in  aim,  an  endeavor 
to  rouse  officialism  to  a  greater  activity  ? 
And  is  not  this  the  precise  modification 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Spencer*s  social  es- 
says between  1850  and  i860?  When 
**  Little  Dorrit  "  (1857)  gave  us  the  satire 
on  the  Circumlocution  Office,  it  gave  us 
also  the  character  of  Merdle,  the  fraudu- 
lent speculator.  And  two  years  later,  ia 
1859,  ^r.  Spencer  published  an  article 
on  **Tbe  Morals  of  Trade,"  which  pro> 
tests  in  almost  the  same  language  agaiost 
that  adulation  of  mere  success  which  bad 
been  pilloried  in  the  bar,  bishop,  etc,  of 
*«  Little  Dorrit."  It  might  be  said,  ia- 
deed,  that  the  same  events  may  produce 
on  two  different  minds  an  almost  identi- 
cal impression.  We  consider  such  cavils 
too  frivolous  for  serious  notice.  And 
what  would  the  cavillers  say  to  the  close 
similarity  of  thought  in  the  following  pas- 
sages ?  — 

**  Doubtless  very  often,  as  Mr.  Bain 
says,  "it  is  the  coerced  form  of  serious- 
ness and  solemnity  without  the  reality  that 
gives  us  that  stiff  position  from  which  a 
contact  with  triviality  or  vulgarity  relieves 
us,  to  our  uproarious  delight.' " 

Our  uproarious  delight  /  Compare  with 
this  the  following :  — 

'*  Here,"  that  is  to  say,  at  the  reference 
to  himself  in  Mr.  Tupple*s  speech,  **  Mr. 
Dobble,  junior,  who  has  been  previously 
distending  his  mouth  to  a  coosiderat>lc 
width  by  thrusting  a  particularly  ^n^ 
orange  into  that  feature,  suspends  opera- 
tions, and  assumes  a  proper  appearance 
of  intense  melancholy." 

The  former  passage  is  from  an  article 
on  the  ** Physiology  of  Laughter"  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Spencer  in  this  magazine 
for  March,  i860.  The  latter  is  from 
"  New  Year."  one  of  the  "  Box  "  sketches. 
Thus  truly  is  the  child  the  father  of  the 
man.  That  the  actual  observation  was 
Professor  Bain's  is  nothing.  For  several 
of  the  observations  common  to  the  essays 
and  plays  of  Bacon  were  originally  Mon- 
taigne's, or  some  other's.  But,  as  jack 
Bunsby  remarks,  **the  bearings  of  this  oth 
scrwation  lavs  in  the  application  on  it." 

We  consider  that  we  have  established 
our  case.  If  any  one  thinks  otherwise 
let  him  ask  himself  if  he  considers  that 
the  important  truths  in  psychology  and 
sociology,  which  we  have  briefiy  iodicated, 
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were  likely  to  have  been  discovered  by 
the  man  who  was  told  by  a  sceoe-shifter 
that  it  was  a  loss  to  the  "profession" 
when  he  took  to  writing  books  ?  The  man 
of  jovial  good  fellowship  and  pedestrian 
powers  !  None  of  the  products  of  nature 
are,  according  to  Aristotle,  like  the  Del- 
phian knife,  that  serves  all  purposes 
equally.  And  we  may  be  sure  that 
stage  management,  pedestrianisro,  and 
good-fellowship  are  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  gift  of  original  creation. 
Why,  these  are  the  very  Qualities  and  ac- 
complishments that  have  been  more  than 
suspected  in  that  illiterate  impresario 
Master  William  Shakespeare,  of  New 
Place,  Stratford-on-Avoo ! 


From  The  English  Illustrated  Magaxine. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

{continued^ 

About  two  hours  after  this,  the  whole 
face  of  the  party  was  changed.  The 
Dragonetta  had  gone,  and  the  bishop  had 
gone  also.  Everybody  had  filed  down  to 
supper,  and  it  was  only  those  who  were 
on  a  certain  footing  of  intimacy  with  the 
family  who  had  re-emerged  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  proportion  of  youth  had 
greatly  increased ;  the  piano  had  been 
moved  back  to  the  wall,  and  a  few  lively 
couples  were  waltzing  spasmodically 
round  the  room.  Jane,  of  course,  had 
never  danced  in  her  life;  and  had  never 
even  seen  dancing  before,  except  perhaps 
by  accident  at  a  country  fair.  Mr.  Leyon- 
crona,  who  had  kept  up  a  more  sustained 
conversation  with  her  throughout  the 
evening  than  any  other  person,  now  asked 
her  to  waltz  with  him  and  pressed  her  to 
do  so,  because  he  thought  her  reluctance 
arose  from  some  jealousy  on  Frank's  part, 
which  ought  to  be  promptly  snubbed. 
She  was  beginning  to  grow  cunning,  for 
while  she  continued  to  refuse,  she  did  not 
blurt  out  the  real  source  of  her  refusal. 
Frank  had  early  in  the  evening  grown 
tired  of  attending  closely  upon  Jane,  and 
as  the  excitement  of  the  party  gathered 
on  him,  and  he  felt  the  attraction  of  old 
faces  and  familiar  voices,  be  almost  forgot 
her  existence,  except  when  some  guest 
would  make  a  polite  reference  to  his  en- 
gagement. At  last  he  bethought  him  of 
his  duties,  and  looked  round  for  Jane. 
She  had  been  for  half  an  hour  past  so 
overwhelmed  with  sleepiness  that  she  had 


obtained  Lady  Priscilla's  consent  to  slip 
off  to  bed  unobserved,  and  as  Frank  was 
dancing  with  a  great  deal  of  exuberance, 
she  did  not  interrupt  him  to  say  good- 
night. He  therefore  searched  for  her  in 
vain  through  the  rooms,  and  came  at  last 
to  the  conservatory,  where  he  thought  she 
might  be  hidden.  He  threaded  the  little 
maze  in  the  damp  refreshing  air,  brushing 
aside  the  moist  fronds  of  the  ferns  and 
pendent  plants  as  he  walked,  and  was  be- 
trayed at  last  in  the  green  twilight  into 
sitting  on  a  low  rustic  seat  at  the  back  of 
the  mass  of  ioliage,  and  into  gazing  down 
at  the  lustrous  obscurity  of  the  tank  at  his 
feet,  where  the  orange  fins  of  the  gold- 
fish passed  and  repassed  like  phantoms. 
The  dim,  verdurous  light,  sifted  through 
innumerable  leaves,  the  dank  smell  of  the 
water,  of  the  warm  earth,  of  the  crowd  of 
living  plants,  refreshed  and  invigorated 
him,  and  he  sat  there  for  a  few  moments, 
lulled  by  the  trickle  of  the  patient  foun- 
tain bubbling  from  the  vase  of  a  little 
nymph  of  terra-cotta.  As  he  sat  thus, 
invisible  and  noiseless,  he  suddenly  heard 
his  name  pronounced  by  a  familiar  voice, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ferny  buttress 
which  ended  the  path  he  had  taken.  It 
was  a  woman's  voice,  and  it  said,  — 

"  Well,  now  you  have  seen  Frank  Cap- 
ulett's  intended,  what  do  you  think  of 
her?" 

Frank  was  fatigued,  seized  with  a  lassi- 
tude born  of  bis  physical  exhaustion  and 
the  relaxing  warmth  of  the  moist  air ;  he 
might  have  risen  and  have  retraced  his 
steps  with  just  a  chance  of  being  un- 
observed, but  curiosity  and  weakness 
combined  to  make  him  stay,  noiseless, 
gazing  like  a  Narcissus,  but  into  a  deep 
that  gave  back  no  reflections.  The  an- 
swer came  in  a  man's  voice. 

*'  I  have  seen  her,  yes,  but  I  have  not 
been  introduced  to  her.    She  is  pretty." 

**  Oh  1  do  you  think  so?  It  is  such  a 
coarse  type,  totally  devoid  of  style." 

"  Style  may  come.  She  is  very  shy  and 
young.  Can  you  not  remember  ever  being 
shy  ?  " 

**  You  are  very  impertinent.  I  am  sure 
I  never  was  so  gauche  as  she  is.  I  am 
sorry  for  Frank ;  he  is  a  nice  boy." 

"  He  is  not  shy,  at  all  events.  Perhaps 
he  will  be  able  to  correct  her  fault.  On 
the  whole  I  should  think  her  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  him." 

**  There  is  not  the  least  harm  in  Frank, 
but  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  making  himself 
so  ridiculous.  She  was  brought  to  sit  by 
me,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  fatigued  me 
so  much  to  hold  ten  minutes'  conversation 
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with  her  that  I  thoa^ht  I  was  going  to 
have  a  fit  of  hysterics.  Positively  do 
ideas,  I  assure  you ;  could  not  be  roused 
00  a  single  subject  —  the  theatre,  pictures, 
society  papers,  politics,  dances  —  seemed 
to  have  less  intelligence  than  a  child  of 
ten ;  and  a  color  on  her  cheeks  that  is 
positively  criminal.  Why  have  vou  not 
spoken  one  word  to  me  to-night  ?  '* 

"My  dear  Julia,  how  unreasonable  you 
are!  You  know  perfectly  well  that  you 
absolutely  forbade  me  to  do  so." 

"  Yes,  and  so  you  sat  directly  opposite 
me  scowling,  until  even  that  stupid  girl 
observed  it,  and  asked  me  whether  I 
thought  you  were  ill." 

**  I  wonder  you  can  think  it  very  amus* 
ing  for  me  to  see  you  the  life  of  a  room, 
and  be  obliged  to  bow  just  coldly  to  you 
once  *  Goofevening,  Mrs.  Percival,*  when 
all  the  time " 

Frank,  who  had  turned  as  cold  as  one 
of  the  goldfish  sailing  at  bis  feet,  now 
began  to  flush  with  fever.  This  would 
never  do ;  this  fatal  eavesdropping  began 
to  grow  terrible,  preposterous,  and  he 
rose  on  the  tips  of  his  toes  to  escape  from 
it.  Thanks  to  the  patient  nymph,  whose 
terra*cotta  urn  still  warbled  plaintively, 
his  lightly  brushing  steps  were  unheard, 
and  be  escaped  into  the  drawing-room 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  un- 
seen couple.  But  as  he  left  the  conserva- 
tory, his  foot  caught  in  a  flower-pot  and 
upset  it  with  a  clatter.  He  escaped,  in- 
deed, scot-free,  but  he  left  the  lady  and 
her  companion  with  a  most  embarrassing 
conviction  that  a  third  person  had  as- 
sisted at  their  indiscreet  little  iite-d*tite. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Frank  slept  badly,  and  woke  next 
morning  with  a  vague  weight  of  appre- 
hension on  his  mind.  At  breakfast  every- 
body was  feverish  and  languid,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  hasten  in  order  to  reach 
his  office  in  due  time.  His  adieus  with 
Jane  were  by  these  means,  however,  ren- 
dered of  necessity  public  and  rapid,  and 
he  was  conscious  that  this  was  agreeable. 
They  parted  in  a  very  friendly  way,  but 
without  efiEusion  on  either  side.  He  had 
DO  sooner  started  than  Jane  began  to 
make  preparations  for  leaving,  since  her 
visit  had  now  come  to  a  close.  The  last 
words  were  affectionate ;  Lady  Priscilla 
parted  with  her  as  from  an  affianced 
daughter,  and  the  girls  seemed  genuinely 
sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  her.  Adelaide 
thrust  a  discreet  little  parcel  into  her 
hand  **  not  to  be  opened  till  Christmas 
day,"  and  kissed  her  with  tears  io  her 


eyes.  She  drove  away  at  last  in  the  Cap- 
ulett  carriage,  with  a  feeling  of  genaine 
affection  for  them  all,  mixed  with  a  shame- 
faced consciousness  of  her  own  acts  of 
omission,  acts  which  filed  before  her  mem- 
ory one  by  one,  an  awkward  squad,  and 
ruined  her  peace  of  mind.  Nor  was  her 
conscience  quite  at  rest,  either;  the  days 
she  had  spent  at  Kensington  had  not,  she 
reflected  in  her  innocent  Puritanism,  been 
spent  to  edification,  and  while  she  did  not 
condemn  the  Capuletts,  who  only  acted 
up  to  their  lights,  she  blamed  herself  se- 
verely for  not  being  able  to  sumraoo  soffi* 
cient  courage  to  refrain  from  taking  part 
in  so  much  that  was  inconsistent  io  a 
converted  character.  The  theatre,  the 
adorning  of  the  hair,  the  worldly  conver- 
sation, the  dancing  — each  of  these  came 
up  before  her  and  stabbed  her  over-teoder 
conscience  in  a  new  place.  She  reached 
home  in  an  excited  frame  of  mind,  ready 
to  burst  into  tears,  and  without  having 
once  l>estowed  a  thought  on  the  yoong 
man  who  was  to  be  her  husband. 

That  young  man  was  not  so  indifferent, 
or  at  least  his  indifference  took  a  totally 
distinct  form.  Jane*s  visit  to  his  parents 
had  entirely  destroyed  his  iilasiOQ,  and 
now  he  was  on  the  verge  of  sayiog  to 
himself  that  he  was  the  most  unhappy  of 
mortals  to  have  bound  himself  with  such 
a  chain.  He  did  not  quite  say  that  yet, 
because  he  was  parading  before  bis  mem- 
ory her  sterling  virtues  of  character,  her 
truth,  her  maidenly  sweetness,  her  fidel- 
ity. He  was  trying  all  day  long  to  bully 
himself  into  a  passion  for  her,  bttt  the 
effort  was  in  vain.  A  chasm  of  a  thou- 
sand miles,  an  epoch  of  a  thousand  years, 
seemed  to  divide  him  from  her,  and  be 
found  with  distress  that  he  couid  not  even 
recollect  her  features.  After  an  effort  to 
stamp  her  face  upon  his  mental  retina, 
with  eyelids  shut,  he  was  forced  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  obstinacy  of  nature,  and  to 
take  her  photograph  out  of  his  pocket- 
book.  All  that  photography  does  to  in- 
jure a  face  which  depends  upon  vivid 
color  and  pleasant  expression  bad  been 
done  in  this  case.  It  was  a  picture  that  a 
lover  might  have  forgiven,  for  be  cooid 
have  clothed  it  with  the  hue  and  charm 
of  his  mistress.  To  Frank  it  was  merely 
now  a  revelation  of  commonplace  beaocy, 
of  a  set  of  features  radically  unsympathetic 
to  him. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  his  life  becaa»e  a 
wretchedness  to  him.  He  did  not  go  to 
see  Jane,  nor  write  to  her,  for  he  waited 
for  the  cloud  to  rise,  be  expected  every 
night  to  wake  up  next  momiog  in  iove 
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with  her.  The  Baxters  had  asked  him  to 
spend  Christmas  day  with  them.  He  had 
not  accepted  or  refused.  His  parents  and 
sisters  were  going  down  for  the  Christmas 
days  to  Brighton,  and  he  had  also  been 
invited  there  ever  since  the  summer.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  got  himself 
excused  on  the  plea  of  his  engagement, 
but  instead  of  this  he  had  quoted  it  as  a 
promise  which  he  was  bound  to  keep. 
He  did  not  change  the  plan  now,  for  he 
thought  that  his  mind  might  become 
clearer  at  a  distance.  He  hoped  that  sep- 
aration might  cure  his  coldness ;  he  genu- 
inely wished  to  be  in  love.  His  cousin, 
the  earl,  a  very  unpleasant  little  boy  with 
ringlets,  was  made  an  object  of  worship 
in  a  large,  dull  Brighton  house  by  his 
mother,  a  dolorous  widow  to  whom  the 
passage  of  time  brought  no  assuagement 
of  her  grief.  To  go  to  Brighton  for 
Christmas  was  terribly  dull,  but  at  least, 
in  Frank's  present  mood,  it  was  a  comfort 
that  there  no  one  would  be  expected  to  be 
jolly  at  that  very  trying  season.  He  bad 
not  reached  his  aunt^s  house,  however, 
before  a  darker  cloud  of  ennui  fell  upon 
him,  and  he  felt  as  though  he  were  bound 
down  by  a  fatal  burden.  He  became  over- 
whelmed with  restlessness  and  depression, 
and  on  Christmas  morning,  very  early,  he 
sent  off  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Leyoocrona, 
asking  him  if  he  might  come  and  spend 
Christmas  with  him.  He  paid  for  a  return 
telegram,  and  the  answer  came,  **Come 
by  all  means,  delighted  to  see  you,  am 
quite  alone,  will  you  stop  the  night  ?  "  He 
waved  the  orange  envelope  at  his  aunt, 
told  her  that  he  was  suddenly  ordered 
back  to  town,  and  was  in  his  friend's 
chambers  before  the  afternoon  had  begun 
to  draw  in. 

Mr.  Leyoocrona  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  a  quiet  nook  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  noisiest  part  of  London.  It  was 
too  near  Whitehall,  far  too  near,  for 
health,  but  the  convenience  of  the  rooms 
and  their  central  position  were  too  fasci- 
nating to  be  resisted.  He  possessed  a 
little  suite  of  apartments  in  a  private  hotel, 
kept  by  a  man  who  had  once  been  his 
father's  butler  and  who  had  married  old 
Mrs.  Leyoncrona's  maid;  and  these  re- 
spectable people  waited  on  him  with  great 
punctilio.  His  windows  looked  out  on 
the  paved  blind  street  that  ended  in  his 
house,  and  though  the  Strand  was  within 
gunshot  of  him,  as  the  crow  is  shot,  he 
hardly  heard  a  murmur  of  that  great  vol- 
ume of  sound.  Frank's  hansom,  as  he 
rattled  to  the  door,  was  quite  an  event  to 
the  silent  cul^di'Sae.     At  dinner,  which 


the  two  friends  ate  alone,  Frank's  spirits 
rose  to  an  ebullient  pitch.  He  laughed 
and  gesticulated,  told  good  stories  and 
made  bad  puns  without  intermission,  ex- 
cept that  he  became  sober  once  when  Ley- 
oncrona  mentioned  Jane,  just  as  a  person 
in  high  spirits  will  pause  for  a  few  in- 
stants, for  decorum's  sake,  when  a  person 
is  named  who  has  lately  died.  He  drank 
Leyoncrona's  excellent  Burgundy  until 
the  older  man  felt  it  to  be  discreet  to  offer 
him  no  more  of  it.  But  Frank  was  just  as 
copious  in  his  mirth  when  the  wine  was 
cleared  away,  and  they  sat  on  each  side  of 
the  fire  with  coffee  and  a  cigar.  It  became 
very  dark  prematurely,  with  a  yellow  fog, 
not  so  much  dense  as  heavy,  a  canopy, 
not  a  blanket,  so  that  they  drew  the  blinds 
down  early  and  lit  the  candles.  Frank 
now  suddenly  asked  leave  to  write  some 
letters ;  and  that  he  might  be  quite  at  ease 
Mr.  Leyoocrona  lighted  the  nre  and  the 
gas  in  a  little  further  room,  which  opened 
into  a  slit  of  a  bedroom,  where  Frank  was 
to  sleep,  and  left  him  there. 

As  he  was  coming  up  from  Brighton  he 
had  resolved  to  write  it  ^  the  fatal  letter 
that  with  a  sharp  cut  of  pain  should  cut 
him  off  from  the  vague  burden  of  appre- 
hension which  he  carried  about  with  him. 
What  a  letter  that  was  to  write!  He 
made  a  dozen  drafts  of  it,  ind  none  would 
do.  His  fingers  were  icy-cold,  and  would 
scarcely  hold  the  pen.  He  went  to  the 
blind  and  peeped  out.  Through  an  atmo- 
sphere the  color  of  brown  soup  he  dimly 
saw  the  blind  head  of  the  street,  and  three 
lamps,  but  no  human  figure  was  in  sight. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  If  no  one  came 
into  the  triangular  area  lighted  by  the 
lamps  within  one  minute  he  would  start 
off  to  spend  the  evening  with  Jane ;  if  any 
one  did,  he  would  write  the  letter.  His 
feverish  face  was  pressed  against  the 
frozen  pane.  At  fifty  seconds  there  came 
a  sound  of  "tramp,  tramp"  upon  the 
pavement.  Frank's  heart  beat  fast;  at 
fifty-five  seconds  a  policeman,  beating  his 
arms  together  to  warm  himself,  appeared 
round  the  further  lamp-post,  and  took  up 
his  station  just  within  the  magic  enclos- 
ure. Frank  went  back  to  the  table,  and 
wrote  the  following  lines,  without  hesita- 
tion or  erasure. 

"  Dear  Jane,  — - 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  give  you  great  pain 
to  read  this  letter.  You  will  have  won- 
dered why  I  have  allowed  a  whole  week 
to  elapse  without  coming  to  see  you,  or 
writing  to  you.  Thank  you  for  your  letter, 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  not  opened 
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it  —  I  did  not  dare  to.  I  hardly  koow 
how  to  fiod  words  to  tell  you  why.  You 
will  think  me  so  cruel,  so  ungrateful,  so 
unworthy  of  you.  Indeed  I  find  I  am 
unworthy  of  you.  I  cannot  raake  myself 
.believe  that  I  ought  to  let  you  be  my  wife. 
For  some  time  past  I  have  been  very  un- 
happy, questioning  myself  whether  I  do 
really  love  you  as  you  ought  to  be  loved. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  do 
not,  and  as  I  do  not  wish  that  we  should 
be  unhappy  all  our  lives,  I  think  it  is  right 
to  tell  you  so. 

•*You  will  never  know  how  much  I  ad- 
mire you,  and  respect  you.  I  think  you 
simply  perfect,  I  am  afraid  that  is  it— • 
you  are  too  perfect  for  me.  I  wish  you 
could  see  how  humbled  I  am,  and  how 
ashamed  of  myself.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  every  one  will  agree  that  it 
is  best  for  both  of  us  io  have  found  out 
the  truth  thus  early.  Of  course,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  if  you  still  think  it  would 
be  right  (or  us  to  marry,  I  shall  be  willing 
to  do  so.  I  hope  you  will  always  allow 
roe  to  consider  you  a  friend. 
"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"Frank  Capulett." 

Having  sealed  and  stamped  this  epistle, 
he  thrust  it  into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and 
peeping  into  the  other  room,  remarked  to 
Leyoncrona  that  he  was  going  to  the  post. 
His  friend  replied  that  the  landlady  would 
do  that,  upon  which  Capulett  continued 
that  he  thought  he  should  take  a  little 
run,  and  might  he  borrow  the  latch-key  ? 
Armed  with  this  implement  he  descended 
into  the  night. 

He  found  himself  buoyed  up  by  a 
strange  excitement  when  he  stood  with  the 
front  door  closed  behind  htm.  The  fog 
was  not  thick  enough  to  be  bewildering  or 
dangerous.  He  made  his  way  up  into  the 
Strand,  and  then  wandered  up  into  the 
City.  All  the  shops,  theatres,  music-halls 
and  restaurants  were  shut,  so  that  the 
great  nightly  thoroughfare  of  pleasure  was 
as  mute  and  mournful  as  on  a  Sunday 
rooming.  He  missed  the  glare  of  the 
dramatic  lamps,  the  colored  bands  of  the 
luminous  advertisements.  All  was  as  dull 
and  heavy  as  the  atmosphere,  the  streets 
onlv  peopled  by  a  few  wanderers  like  him- 
self, and  a  handful  of  wretches  with  no 
home  to  go  to.  No  soldiers,  oo  messen- 
gers, no  milliners*  girls,  no  costermongers, 
were  to  be  seen.  The  very  thieves  and 
street-walkers  had  Christmas  dinners  to 
eat,  jovial  engagements  of  some  kind  to 
fulfil.  He  pushed  up  into  the  Arabian 
solitude  of  the  City  itself,  where  a  treble 


silence  reigned.  Cat  shrieked  note  cat 
across  a  desolate  thoroughfare  which  ia 
twelve  hours'  time  woula  be  glutted  to 
bursting  with  the  traffic  of  the  world.  He 
sped  across  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
gazed  up  at  the  vast  and  shadowy  cathe- 
dral towering  into  the  inane  void  of  night 
Through  the  Old.  Jewry  he  passed  some- 
how into  Lothbury,  and  saw  the  stolid 
mass  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  be- 
hind. Here  again  there  was  a  thin  coo- 
course  of  passers  by,  and  he  seemed  in  a 
world  of  living  men  ;  but  soon  after  this 
he  found  himself  hemmed  in  into  the 
tortuous  inclosure  of  Austin  Friars,  with 
the  two  churches  frowning  at  him,  in  a 
soundless  solitude  that  was  unnerving. 
And  now  the  fog  began  to  get  more  dense. 
A  panic  took  him  that  he  would  be  snared 
all  night  in  this  labyrinth  of  the  City,  and 
he  hastened  to  return.  When  he  got  well 
into  the  main  arteries  again,  he  found 
them  fuller  of  the  pulse  of  life ;  the  Christ- 
mas parties  were  beginning  to  break  up. 
All  this  time  the  letter  to  Jane  was  lying 
in  his  bosom.  Whenever  he  thought  of 
it,  it  seemed  to  sear  him  like  a  hot  iron, 
and  yet  there  it  lay.  It  was  not  until  be 
was  in  the  Strand,  and  close  to  the  turn- 
ing that  led  down  to  Leyoncrooa'a  hotel, 
that  he  took  it  out  of  his  pocket.  He 
walked  with  it  nearly  to  the  door,  and  then 
as  he  turned  the  last  corner  a  scarlet 
column  loomed  out  of  the  darkness.  He 
thrust  the  letter  suddenly  into  the  letter- 
box, and  ran  on  like  a  guilty  schoolboy. 

In  Leyoncrona*8  sitting-room  there  was 
no  light  but  what  proceeded  from  a  glov- 
ing fire,  but  a  voice  greeted  Frank  from 
his  host's  bedroom. 

**  You  will  find  the  whiskey  on  the  table, 
and  the  kettle  in  the  grate.  I  hope  you'U 
make  yourself  comfortable  and  excuse  my 
having  gone  to  bed." 

Frank  tapped  at  the  bedroom  door  and 
went  in.  Lieyoncrona  wais  sitting  up  io 
b^d,  with  a  dressing-gown  round  his  shoul- 
ders, and  five  or  six  books  scattered  over 
the  counterpane.  The  lamp  close  by  him 
threw  a  strong  light  over  bis  pleasant 
countenance.  Frank  sat  down,  with  bis 
overcoat  still  on,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

'*  So  you  have  not  gone  to  sleep.  Do 
you  always  make  a  little  Bodleian  of  your 
bed  in  this  way  ?  " 

'*  I  doo*t  like  having  to  get  out  of  bed 
when  I  am  once  snug,  so  1  think  before- 
hand  of  all  roy  literarv  wants.  How  did 
you  find  everybody  at  Kilbum  ?" 

**I  have  not  been  to  Kilbura,^  said 
Frank,  with  a  kind  of  giggle. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  lor  taking  that  for 
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granted,  but  T  really  coulda't  thiok  of  any 
other  place  where  yoa  could  go  on  Christ- 
mas night.  You  might  have  stopped  and 
played  picquet  with  me.*' 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  while  Leyon- 
crona  furtively  glanced  again  towards  the 
open  book  he  had  been  reading.  He 
would  fain  have  finished  the  interesting 
page.  Frank  said  at  last,  whirling  his  hat 
round  his  fingers  as  he  did  so,  -^ 

"  1  have  only  been  strolling  round.  I 
wanted  to  be  by  myself  rather.  I  wanted 
to  think  something  out." 

Leyoncrona  shut  the  book  and  pushed 
it  from  him;  he  awaited  the  obvious  con- 
fidence that  was  coming. 

**  I  expect  you  know  that  I  have  some- 
thing on  my  mind  that  bothers  me?"  said 
Frank. 

"  Well,  I  can*t  exactly  say  that  I  do,  or 
that  I  don't.  I  thought  so  two  or  three 
days  ago,  but  to  day  I  thought  you  must 
have  got  all  right  again.'* 

"  Of  course,  1  dare  say  you  can't  very 
well  understand  about  lovers,  as  you 
haven't  been  in  love  yourself." 

**  That's  a  very  bold  assumption,  my 
young  friend,"  said  Leyoncrona,  **and  the 
sort  of  one  that  you'll  grow  out  of  the 
habit  of  making.  You  give  me  the  right 
to  turn  and  rend  you,  and  so  I  will  allow 
myself  to  say  that  I  don't  consider  you  at 
all  the  ideal  lover  yourself.  When  I  do 
fall  in  love,  to  carry  on  your  inference,  I 
hope  I  shall  seem  to  like  it  better  than 
you  do." 

**  Ah !  then  you  have  noticed  that  I 
don't  seem  to  lik«  it  very  much?"  said 
Frank,  who  was  not  in  the  least  offended. 

"You  had  better  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
I  don't  know  about  lovers.  Nevermind 
what  I  have  noticed." 

**  Well,  don't  you  believe  in  a  secret  sym- 
pathy, and  the  right  people  being  irresist- 
ibly drawn  together,  and  all  that,  a  sort  of 
Waklverwandtschaft,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

**  Do  I  believe  in  it  ?  "  said  Leyoncrona. 
"  Partly  I  do,  and  partly  I  don't.  I  thiok 
that  it  is  a  very  delightful  thing  where  it 
occurs,  but  it  does  not  always  wear  well; 
and  for  my  own  part,  I  fancy  that  some  of 
the  happiest  matches  in  the  world  have 
grown  out  of  something  like  mutual  aver- 
sion, indifference  at  all  events,  at  first 
meeting." 

*'  But  if  there  is  a  sudden  liking  at  first, 
and  it  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  that  is  not 
a  happy  sort  of  affinity,  is  it?" 

"  No,  that  is  not  a  fortunate  conjunction 
certainly,"  admitted  Leyoncrona.  "You 
had  better  say  right  out  what  you  are 
driving  at." 


There  was  again  a  pause,  and  then 
Frank  said,  being  himself  in  darkness, 
but  conscious  of  his  friend's  brightly 
illuminated  eye  resting  upon  him, — 

"  I  am  most  awfully  tired  of  my  engage- 
ment." This  struck  him  as  a  very  crude 
thing  to  have  said,  and  he  rapidly  added, 
"  I  don't  feel  at  all  sure  that  it  will  make 
either  of  us  happy." 

Leyoncrona  was  silent  so  long  that 
Frank  grew  quite  nervous. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you 
think." 

"  Really,"  answered  Leyoncrona,  **  I 
can't  take  the  responsibility  of  telling  you 
what  I  think.  I  think  so  many  things. 
You  see  1  have  never  been  in  love.'* 

"Oh,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  chaff,  old 
man.  You  know  I  think  so  much  of  your 
advice.  I  really  came  up  to-day  to  ask 
you  what  you  thought  I  ought  to  do. 
One  can't  help  feeling  rather  queer  about 
it.     It  seems  so  unkind  to  the  girl.'* 

"It  is  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  con- 
sider her  feelings,  I  am  sure,"  said  Leyon- 
crona. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  snub  me  like  that.  I 
am  perfectly  conscious  how  awkward  it  is, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  right  for  her  sake  to 
break  it  off." 

"  I  see  you  speak  in  the  future  tense," 
said  Leyoncrona,  "so  the  whole  thing  is 
not  settled  yet.  It  would  be  v^xy  like 
what  young  people  do  if  you  had  broken 
off  the  engagement  before  you  asked  my 
advice." 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  not  settled  yet,"  said 
Frank,  prevaricating,  and  thinking  of  the 
letter  which  still  lay  in  the  pillar-box. 

"  That  removes  a  great  difficulty  from 
my  mind,"  said  Leyoncrona,  "and  I  feel 
much  more  free  to  talk  to  you  about  it. 
If  you  had  already  broken  off  the  affair  it 
would  have  been  too  late,  but  as  it  is,  one 
can  reason  with  you.  Now  in  the  first 
place,  however  little  you  care  for  her, 
Miss  Baxter  is  in  love  with  you,  is  she 
not?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Frank,  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  abject  nervous  misery,  "  she's 
most  awfully  fond  of  me." 

"Well,  then!  But  first  of  all  I  will 
reveal  to  you  your  own  guilty  plan.  You 
have  been  walking  about  the  streets  con- 
cocting a  jilting  letter,  and  now  you  have 
come  in  with  the  intention  of  writing  it, 
and  of  going  out  again  to  post  it.  You 
shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Give  me 
up  the  latch-key,  and  take  off  your  great 
coat,  and  hang  up  your  ha^,  for  1  shall  not 
allow  you  to  go  out  again  to*night." 

Frank  acceded  to  this  with    alacrity. 
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Wheo  he  came  back,  Leyoncrooa  con- 
tinued, — 

"  If  you  really  want  my  advice,  it  is  this. 
You  positively  are  bound  as  a  gentleman 
to  remember  that  it  was  you  and  not 
Miss  Baxter  who  proposed  and  urged  the 
alliance.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
are  not  at  liberty  to  think  entirely  of  your 
own  feelings  in  the  matter.*' 

**But  I  should  make  a  very  bad  hus- 
band if  I  married  a  wife  I  did  not  love," 
said  Frank. 

**  I  feel  that.  But  are  you  quite  sure 
that  you  are  incapable  of  loving  her?" 

"  Yes,  quite." 

**  Perhaps  you  have  seen  somebody  else 
who  takes  your  fancy  more  ?  " 

"No,  I  assure  you  I  have  not.  It  Is 
sheer  incompatibility  of  temperament." 

**  That,  I  take  it,  is  putting  it  in  the  very 
strongest  possible  words.  But  whatever 
you  feel,  I  think  it  will  be  cowardly  to 
write  a  letter.  It  is  much  harder  and 
more  disagreeable  to  talk  of  such  a  mat- 
ter face  to  face,  and  you  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished for  being  so  rash  by  not  being 
spared  a  single  disagreeable  fact.  I  can 
assure  you  you  will  not  find  it  a  comforta- 
ble thing  to  jilt  a  young  lady,  and  I  am 
sure  you  ought  not  to  find  it  so." 

'*  You  are  rather  unsympathetic,  Ley- 
oncrona;  I  thought  you  would  have  ap- 
proved of  my  breaking  it  off.  I  am  sure 
it  is  very  immoral  to  go  on  pretending 
to  love  a  girl  when  you  no  longer  care 
about  her  at  all." 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unsympathetic. 
I  feel  exceedingly  puzzled  to  know  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  such  a  case. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  more  about 
the  girl  than  about  you,  and  if  the  crisis 
must  come  I  tell  you  frankly  that  1  should 
like  it  to  bring  the  maximum  of  punish- 
ment to  you  and  the  minimum  to  her." 

**  I  fail  to  see  why  there  should  be  any 
punishment  on  either  side.  1  am  sorry  I 
told  you  anything  about  it.  I  had  no  idea 
you  would  be  so  testy.  jSo  now  I  will  say 
good-night." 

And  he  went  to  bed  much  easier  In  his 
mind  than  he  left  Mr.  Leyoncrona,  who 
nevertheless  had  neither  prevaricated,  nor 
written  a  selfish  letter,  nor  betrayed  the 
traditions  of  his  class.  But  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  youth  to  be  callous. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Constantine  Vil- 
las for  the  whole  household  to  unite  in 
prayers  directly  after  breakfast  was  over, 
in  the  old  fashion.  On  boxing-day  there 
was  so  great  a  mass  of  work  for  the  post- 


man to  do  that  the  morning  distribation 
of  letters  was  delayed  by  more  than  an 
hour.  Accordingly  instead  of  their  find- 
ing their  correspondence  by  their  plates 
when  they  came  down  to  breakfast,  the 
housemaid  brought  the  letters  in  when 
she  and  the  cook  answered  the  summons 
to  "  worship."  It  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  all  rules  and  regulations  to  open 
a  letter  at  the  moment  when  Dr.  Baxter 
was  arranging  the  large  silk  marker  in  his 
Bible,  and  actually  giving  his  preliminary 
cough,  so  all  that  Jane  could  do  was  to 
tilt  her  correspondence  against  her  tea- 
cup, and  try  to  guess  what  was  io  it  by 
furtively  examining  the  addresses.  There 
was  a  thin,  sti£E  envelope,  evidently  con- 
taining a  Christmas  card,  and  a  large  soft 
envelope,  probably  containing  a  bill ;  and 
finally  there  was  Frank's  letter,  which  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  reading. 

It  seemed  to  Jane  as  though  she  were 
suspended  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
floor,  and  deprived  of  all  her  weight.  She 
tried  to  sit  perfectly  still,  in  a  sort  of 
dreadful  patience,  and  the  blood  ooce  suf- 
fused her  whole  face,  as  she  put  aside  a 
sudden  temptation  to  set  all  laws  of  deco- 
rum at  defiance,  and  snatch  her  letter 
there  and  then,  reading  it  in  the  face  of 
the  prim,  shy  maids,  and  her  own  scandal- 
ized sisters  and  bewildered  father.  It 
scarcely  seemed  possible  that  any  portion 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  could  be 
so  long,  so  beset  with  knotty  points,  so 
qualified  for  interminable  exposition,  as 
that  which  they  happened  to  have  reached 
in  that  day's  reading.  However,  every- 
thing comes  to  an  end  at  last,  and  as  the 
whole  company  rose,  and  turned  to  kneel 
upon  the  floor,  with  their  foreheads  against 
the  backs  of  their  chairs,  Jane  was  so 
far  carried  away  by  her  excitement  that 
she  grasped  Frank's  letter  as  she  was  in 
the  act  of  revolving,  and  set  herself  very 
slowly  and  silently  to  open  it  unseen. 
The  very  first  words  startled  her  so  mach 
that  she  pushed  it  into  its  envelope  a^in, 
and  that  into  her  pocket,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  her  father's  long  prayer  she 
knelt  there  motionless.  She  was  in  soch 
a  fever  of  spirit,  so  conscious  of  her  rest- 
lessness, that  she  took  care  to  be  the  last 
to  rise  when  the  devotion  was  over.  And 
then  she  rushed  away  to  her  own  room. 

In  a  large  and  active  family  it  is  very 
difficult  to  assert  the  right  that  trouble 
has  to  solitude  and  consideration.  Jane 
felt  that  she  would  give  anything  to  be 
able  to  spend  one  whole  hour  undisturbed, 
unperceived — one  hour  in  which  to  meas- 
ure the  distance  between  the  present  and 
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the  past.  But  she  had  hardly  stood  three 
mioutes  at  the  window,  reading  and  re- 
reading this  agitating  appeal  of  Frank's, 
before  the  servants  walked  in  to  make  her 
bed,  and  she  was  thankful  to  be  able  to 
escape  from  them  without  speaking.  She 
stood  on  the  landing  irresolute,  for  the 
house  seemed  full  of  the  noises  of  life,  her 
mother  shouting  to  her  father,  her  broth- 
ers whistling,  her  sisters  chattering  on 
the  stairs.  She  escaped  into  a  little  cheer- 
less room,  hung  round  with  miniatures 
and  virginal  nicknacks  from  her  mother's 
maiden  days,  which  was  called  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter's boudoir,  and  which  nobody  ever  used. 
She  sat  down  on  the  decrepit  little  sofa, 
the  unsympathetic  glazed  chintz  of  which 
crackled  under  her.  She  read  Frank's 
letter  two  or  three  times  more,  and  then 
put  it  down  on  her  lap,  and  gazed  blankly 
at  the  row  of  daguerreotypes  on  the  oppo- 
site wall. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  softly 
opened,  and  her  sister  Sally  peeped  in, 
and  disappeared  again,  without  attracting 
Jane's  attention  ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two, 
in  consequence  of  Sally's  report  over  the 
stairs  of  **  You'd  better  go  right  up  to 
Jane,  mother,  in  your  boudoir,"  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter came  gently  in,  and  vexed  the  broken 
springs  of  her  little  sofa  with  the  addition 
of  her  substantial  weight.  Neither  said 
anything,  but  Jane  passed  Frank's  letter 
to  her  mother,  and  took  her  hand.  The 
letter  was  very  slowly  read,  with  much 
nervous  adjustment  of  spectacles,  and 
then  laid  again  in  Jane's  lap  by  a  very 
trembling  hand.  The  old  ladv's  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  and  she  arew  her 
daughter's  head  close  to  her  own  and 
kissed  her  two  or  three  times.  And  then 
she  rose,  and  from  underneath  the  sofa- 
cushion,  where  it  lay  folded  up,  she 
dragged  out  an  enormous  old  Scotch 
shawl,  and  wrapped  it  round  them  both, 
for  there  was  no  preparation  for  fire  in  the 
grate.  Jane  laid  her  head  against  her 
mother's  shoulder,  and  listened  to  Mrs. 
Baxter's  soft  weeping.  Neither  had  hith- 
erto spoken  a  word,  but  at  last  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter whispered,  — 

**  Let  your  tears  come,  sweetie  ;  it  will 
do  you  good  to  cry." 

'*  1  don't  want  to  cry  at  all,  mother,"  an- 
swered Jane  in  her  usual  voice.  "  1  feel  so 
bewildered,  that  is  all.  1  seem  to  want  a 
little  time  to  collect  my  thoughts." 

"  Did  you  expect  this  letter  in  any 
way  ?  " 

"No,  not  in  the  least." 

"  What  do  you  think  has  made  him 
write  it?" 
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*'  I  don't  know  what  to  think." 

**  Did  you  have  any  quarrel  when  you 
last  metr" 
Oh,  no  1 " 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  any  one 
else  whom  he  likes  better  than  you  ?" 

**  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  him- 
self that  he  likes  best,"  Jane  answered, 
with  a  ghost  of  a  smile. 

**Ah,  yes,  dear!  But  that  is  nothing 
strange.  All  the  men  like  themselves 
best,  even  the  very  nicest  of  them —  only 
some  of  them  have  such  a  pretty  way  of 
showing  it." 

*'He  bad  a  pretty  way,  rather,  hadn't 
he?" 

**  I  never  thought  that  he  had  quite  a 
lover's  way  with  him.  He  always  seemed 
very  cool  and  collected,"  said  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter. 

"  I  think  I  like  that  in  him.  It  seemed 
to  leave  my  thoughts  free  for  other 
things." 

**  Perhaps,  dear,  you  were  not  in  love 
with  him,  either,  and  you  both  made  a 
mistake." 

**  I  wonder  whether  we  did."  • 

*'  He  need  not  have  written  you  such  a 
cruel,  cold  letter.  He  must  be  very  self- 
ish. I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  tell  him 
so  to  his  face." 

**  I  am  not  sure,"  said  Jane,  sitting  up 
as  erectly  as  her  mummified  condition  in 
the  shawl  would  allow  her  to  do,  "  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  meant  it  to  be  at  all  an 
unkind  letter.  He  is  not  unkind  by  na- 
ture. But  he  is  verv  young.  Do  you 
know,  mother,  it  used  to  be  so  curious 
to  me  that  although  he  is  so  much  older 
than  I  am,  and  cleverer,  and  has  seen  so 
much  more  of  the  world,  he  always  seemed 
to  me  so  very  young —  his  opinions  and 
his  ways  of  looking  at  things,  I  mean. 
Often  I  used  to  say  nothing  at  all,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  I  could  not  make  him 
understand  me.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  strikes  us  as  unkind  in  this  letter 
is  merely  inexperience.  He  wants  very 
badly  to  get  free,  and  he  doesn't  know 
enoui2:h  to  know  what  a  very  little  hint 
would  have  been  sufficient.  He  shouts  at 
me  when  he  need  only  have  whispered." 

"  What  made  you  so  determined  to  have 
him,  dearie,  if  you  won't  think  it  intrusive 
of  me  to  ask  you?" 

'*  Well,  mother,  he  got  a  sort  of  power 
over  me.  If  you  will  promise  never  to 
tell  anybody  I  will  try  and  explain  it  to 
you.  It  was  very  curious.  You  know 
that  first  day  when  he  pulled  me  out  of 
the  canal  with  his  two  hands?  Well,  his 
hands  seemed  to  take  possession  of  mine 
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for  a  miDUte,  and  —  I  never  felt  aoytbiDg 
like  it  before  —  it  seemed  as  if  it  gave 
him  a  power  over  me.  And  whenever 
I  was  with  him  those  first  weeks,  and 
he  spoke  directly  to  me  with  that  coaxing 
voice  of  bis,  I  felt  my  little  hands  in  his 
grip.  That  sounds  like  real  nonsense, 
doesn't  it,  mother?  I  never  put  it  into 
words  before,  and  now  1  have  said  it,  it 
sounds  like  a  dream.  But  I  think  the  real 
reason  why  I  said  yes  to  him,  and  why 
I  stuck  to  it  when  you  and  father  wanted 
me  to  break  it  off,  was  because  I  thought 
I  could  be  blessed  to  his  soul.  You  know 
I  should  never  think  it  right  to  marry 
anybody  just  on  such  a  chance,  but  when 
he  proposed  to  me  that  Sunday,  I  liked 
him  very  well  already,  and  he  said  that  he 
loved  me  so  much,  and  looked  down  at  me 
in  the  way  that  made  me  feel  the  grip  of 
his  hands,  as  I  was  explaining  to  you  ; 
and  then  it  was  that  he  said  that  I  should 
be  such  a  blessing  to  him.  I  thought 
that  it  was  the  Lord's  voice  to  me  per- 
haps.'' 

"  Then  did  you  afterwards  change  your 
mind  about  it?" 

"It  seems  to  me  rather  that  Frank  — 
that  Mr.  Capulett  changed  his  mind.  How 
odd  it  sounds  to  say  Mr.  Capulett  again  ! 
Gradually  he  said  less  and  less  about  his 
soul,  and  my  good  influence  on  him.  And 
I  ceased  to  have  a  good  influence.  He 
made  me  worldly  instead  of  my  making 
him  spiritually  minded.  It  feels  too  hot  in 
this  shawl ;  let  me  wrap  it  all  around  you, 
mother."  And  Jane  got  up,  and  paced 
about  the  room.     Presently  she  said,  — 

"  I  don't  blame  him  or  anybody,  but  I 
wish  it  never  had  happened.  It  makes 
me  all  on  a  flame  when  I  think  that  some- 
body has  kissed  roe  who  will  never  be 
anything  to  me  but  Mr.  Capulett.  There 
is  where  I  say  he  is  so  young.  I  think 
an  older  man,  even  if  he  were  much 
harder-hearted,  would  have  remembered 
when  he  wrote  that  letter  bow  it  would 
humiliate  me  to  think  of  the  past.  I  sup- 
pose it  does  not  matter  to  him  —  the  past. 
We  do  not  kuow  much  about  men,  do  we, 
mother,  you  and  I  ?  I  suppose  he  doesn't 
feel  as  if  he  were  going  mad  when  he  re- 
members that  I  have  kissed  him.  There, 
I  shall  never  speak  of  that  again,  even 
to  you,  mother;  but  I  think  it  won't  be 
quite  so  terrible  now  I  have  said  it  once. 
Have  you  noticed  that  we  can  bear  things 
so  much  better  when  one  has  talked  about 
them  ?    At  least,  1  And  I  always  can." 

**  And  now,  what  ought  we  to  do  next, 
dearie?" 

**  I  don't  quite  know.     How  very  much 


less  dreadful  it  would  be  if  there  was 
nothing  that  had  to  be  done  1  It  is  like 
having  a  dead  body  in  the  house.  There 
is  not  only  the  loss,  but  there  is  the  hor- 
ror of  it,  and  the  undertakers  to  talk 
to,  and  the  roouroiog  to  order,  and  the 
funeral." 

"  And  everybody's  pity,  too.** 

'*  Yes,  everybody's  pity,  that  will  be  the 
worst  thing  of  all  to  bear.  1  think  I  could 
bear  that  better  if  I  had  loved  him  more. 
I  shall  feel  a  sort  of  hypocrite.  By  the 
way,  mother  dear,  you  must  tell  father, 
please,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  yoa 
must  explain  to  them  that  they  must  not 
treat  me  as  if  I  had  lost  anything  that  I 
valued  very  much.  The  kindest  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  take  no  notice  at  all.  I 
have  not  got  to  answer  this  letter,  mother, 
have  I  ?  *^ 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  ooght  to  seed 
back  all  his  letters.' 

"Except  this  one;  I  think  it  would  look 
revengeful  if  I  sent  back  this  one." 

**  And  his  presents,"  said  Mrs.  Baxter. 

**  Yes,  his  presents.  That  is  what  they 
do  in  novels.  The  Lady  Gonoria  places 
the  diamond  necklaces  and  rich  brocades 
in  a  golden  cofifer  which  has  been  the  re- 
pository of  his  sumptuous  ofiFeriogs.  Mr. 
Capulett  hasn't  given  roe  many  diamond 
necklaces.  Let  me  see !  He  gave  roe  a 
volume  of  selections  from  Mrs.  Hemans, 
and  a  stylographic  pen,  and  a  great  many 
boxes  of  sweets.  Ah  1  and  a  seal  that  be- 
longed to  his  grandmother.  And  several 
pieces  of  music.  I  have  eaten  the  sweets, 
and  lost  the  pen.  We  can  hardly  make 
up  a  parcel  of  the  book  and  the  music  and 
the  seal.  I  think  we  must  waive  the  cus- 
tom of  sending  back  the  presents.  I 
think  it  would  almost  look  spitefuL  Do 
you  think  his  people  will  take  any  oo> 
tice?" 

"  I  was  just  wondering  whether  your 
father  ought  to  write  to  old  Mr.  Capulett, 
just  to  expostulate.  I  have  so  little  expe- 
rience in  the  ways  of  the  world." 

"  I  think,  mother,  you  had  better  ask 
Jack  about  it.  Only,  I  will  not  have  any 
thing  said  or  written  without  my  knowl- 
edge. And  it  must  not  be  vindictive  in 
any  way,  nor  give  the  very  least  idea  that 
I  am  sorry,  and  wish  it  all  otherwise." 

**  Would  you  not  take  him  back  again, 
dearie,  if  he  came  and  said  he  was  sorry, 
and  asked  you  to  forgive  him? " 

"  Oh,  I  should  forgive  biro  at  once,  but 
that  thing  could  never  be  again ;  never, 
never  1  You  must  understand  once  for  all 
that  there  is  not  a  nan  in  the  whole  world 
that  I  should  so  little  think  of  marryiog 
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as  Mr.  Capulett.  There  are  some  things 
that  caonot  even  be  discussed,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  And  now  you  must  sit  there, 
with  the  shawl  wrapped  round  your  shoul- 
ders, for  five  minutes  more,  while  I  slip 
out  and  put  my  things  on,  for  I  am  going 
for  a  long,  long  walk.  I  shall  take  care  to 
be  back  again  by  dinner-time,  and  then  I 
hope  that  everybody  will  have  discussed 
it  and  discussed  it,  and  be  ready  to  talk 
about  something  else." 

This  she  did  ;  and  stole  out  successfully 
unperceived.  She  walked  away  and  away 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  till  she  bad 
left  London  far  behind  her. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Frank  went  down  to  his  people  at 
Brighton  in  the  morning  of  boxing-day. 
He  was  a  little  uncomfortable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Leyoncrona,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  much  pleasant  impatience  to 
his  reception  as  a  free  man  by  his  own 
family.  How  glad  they  would  all  be  to 
know  that  he  was  released !  How  kind 
they  had  been  in  their  forbearance  with 
his  betrothal !  He  was  quite  modest  about 
himself.  How  little  knowledge  of  life  he 
had  shown  in  engaging  himself  so  rashly ! 
He  was  quite  pious,  too.  How  graciously 
Providence  had  watched  over  him,  and 
brought  him  safely  through  his  peril ! 
He  was  even  moved  to  a  tender  thought 
about  Jane  Baxter,  and  to  a  hope  that  she 
would  be  able  to  support  her  disappoint- 
ment. He  was  able  to  bear  thinking  about 
her  condition,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  slightly  embarrassing  subject  of 
reflection,  by  saying  to  himself  that  be 
had  really  saved  her  from  a  life-long  error, 
which  would  have  destroyed  her  happi- 
ness as  well  as  his  own.  He  bad  actually, 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  swept  through 
the  thin  brown  woods,  proved  himself  to 
be  her  best  friend.  Her  best  friend! 
Yes,  when  she  was  a  little  older  she  would 
look  back  upon  this  episode  with  thank- 
fulness that  she  had  been  rescued  from  a 
thoroughly  false  position.  And  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  such  reflections, 
which  all  buzzed  about  his  head  like  the 
assiduous  sylphs  around  a  dreaming  Rosi- 
crucian,  he  arrived  at  Brighton  in  the 
very  best  possible  spirits,  and  completely 
assured  of  his  own  wisdom  and  virtue. 

He  did  not  like  to  blurt  out  his  good 
news  on  the  moment  of  arrival.  His 
mother  and  the  lugubrious  countess  were 
sitting  over  the  fire  together  in  one  room, 
while  his  sisters  were  romping  with  their 
little  cousin  in  another.  Frank  found  his 
father  alone  in  the  smoking-room,  but  the 
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elder  Mr.  Capulett  was  not  framed  to  re- 
ceive confidences.  It  was  only  by  the 
lucky  accident  that  the  petulant  little  earl 
insisted  on  suddenly  sending  for  his  pony 
that  Frank  contrived  to  find  his  sisters 
disengaged.  He  gathered  them  to  him 
with  the  promise  of  news,  and  then  dis- 
burdened his  breast  of  the  secret  that  he 
had  broken  off  his  engagement,  with  as 
many  laughs,  and  blushes,  and  broken 
sentences,  as  if  he  were  divulging  to  them 
the  secret  of  a  maiden  passion.  It  was 
some  little  time  before  they  clearly  under- 
stood what  had  happened,  and  then  to  say 
that  their  demeanor  disappointed  Frank 
is  to  use  a  very  mild  word  indeed.  It 
disgusted  him.     At  last  he  was  silent. 

**  You  don't,  of  course,  mean  to  say  you 
have  done  all  this,"  said  Edith;  **you 
mean  that  you  want  to  know  whether  we 
should  advise  you  to  do  it  ?  " 

**  No,  it  is  done.  The  letter  went  last 
night." 

**  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have  actu- 
ally had  the  assurance  to  jilt  that  charming 
girl  ?  "  said  Adelaide. 

**  Oh  1  come  now,  Adelaide,  *  jilt '  is  a 
horrid  word.  I  haven't  jilted  her  at  all ;  I 
have  said  that  if  she  wishes  to  go  on  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so.  But  of 
course  she  won't." 

"  I  should  think  not.  And  don't  you 
feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of  yourself?  " 

"  Well,  now,  why  should  I  feel  ashamed 
of  myself?  That  is  just  like  you,  Ade- 
laide. I  had  no  idea  you  would  be  so 
unsympathetic.  You  ought  to  be  very 
much  pleased.  You  know  you  were  dead 
against  the  match." 

"  1  can  only  tell  you,  for  my  own  part, 
that  I  think  it  very  unlikely  that  you  will 
ever  persuade  any  girl  who  is  half  so  nice 
to  be  engaged  to  you  again.  She  is  sim- 
ply too  good  for  you,  isn't  she,  Edith  ?  " 

"Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  quite  think 
that.  But  I  am  shocked  at  the  thought 
of  what  people  will  say.  I  feel  that  we 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  it,  and  every- 
body knows  it  that  knows  us,  and  it  will 
look  so  stupid  of  Frank  not  to  have  made 
up  his  own  mind.  You  can't  go  so  far  as 
that  and  then  turn  back." 

**  You  both  seem  to  think  entirely  of 
ourselves.  I  think  of  this  poor  Jane.  At 
this  moment  I  dare  say  she  is  lying  on 
her  bed,  sobbing  as  A  her  heart  would 
break,  and  here  is  Frank  smirking  away, 
and  looking  to  us  to  congratulate  him.  I 
believe  that  I  am  more  fond  of  her  than 
you  have  ever  been,  after  all." 

Nor  was  his  mother  altogether  as  con- 
solatory as  he  had  expected.    She  took 
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him  aside  with  her,  and  embraced  him 
with  a  stately  pomp  which  had  too  much 
of  the  air  of  a  funeral  ceremony  about  it 
to  please  him. 

**  My  darlinjif  boy,"  she  murmured,  "  my 
poor  darlinjj^  boy !  The  world  will  mis- 
judge you,  I  dare  sav,  but  I  shall  always 
think  you  were  right.  What  you  must 
have  undergone !  My  heart  aches  for 
you.  What  courage  you  have  shown ! 
My  poor,  poor  darling ! " 

And  Frank  broke  away  from  these  com* 
miserations,  lest  he  should  be  led  to  pitv 
himself,  whereas  his  cue  was  lightheartecf- 
ness,  and  the  easy  consciousness  of  manly 
virtue.  He  ran  out  into  the  streets,  and 
had  his  hair  blown  about  his  ears  by  the 
stiff  sea-breeze  on  the  pier  until  luncheon- 
time,  wondering  what  could  have  come  to 
all  these  women  that  they  should  be  so 
sentimental.  At  the  luncheon  table  a 
general  blitheness  of  manner  mingled 
with  a  tender  fondness  showed  him  that 
he  had  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
among  the  ladies.  No  allusion,  however, 
was  made  to  his  affairs  till  his  little  cousin 
suddenly  said,  in  a  loud  voice  from  across 
the  table, — 

**  Frank,  why  are  you  not  going  to  marry 
your  Dissenter?" 

**Hush,  Mountbortbwick,  how  can  vou 
be  so  rude? "said  bis  melancholy  mother. 

"  Well,  but  why  aren*t  you  ?  "  persisted 
the  child. 

**  Because  we  don't  find  ourselves  suited 
to  one  another,"  said  Frank. 

He  had  no  sooner  made  this  remark 
than  the  head  of  old  Mr.  Capulett,  which 
had  up  to  this  moment  been  hidden  be- 
hind the  Revue  des  Deux  Afondes^  ap- 
peared like  a  grizzled  sun  emerging  from 
a  cloud  of  paper. 

"What?"  he  asked;  and  when  Frank 
was  silent,  **  What  is  that  you  say  ?  " 

'*  Frank  has  jilted  his  friend  at  Kilburo, 
papa,"  said  Adelaide,  **  and  we  think  it  a 
great  shame." 

** Jilted?  Just  explain  what  all  this 
means,  if  you  please." 

With  a  good  deal  of  awkward  hesitation 
Frank  told  him  of  the  letter  that  he  had 
written,  and  of  the  reasons  that  led  him 
to  do  so.  Nobody  helped  him  with  a 
word.  His  father  glared  at  him  all  the 
time.  The  ladies  kept  their  eyes  upon 
their  plates,  and  the  wretched  little  earl, 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  scene, 
seized  the  opportunity,  although  in  the 
middle  of  his  meal,  to  gorge  himself  with 
crystallized  apricots. 

**  1  thought  you  would  all  be  so  pleased," 
Frank  whimpered  at  last. 


«<The  devil  you  did!"  said  old  Mr. 
Capulett,  bringing  his  fist  down  oo  the 
table  with  a  bang  which  elicited  a  faint 
scream  from  the  countess.  '*  You  thought 
we  should  be  pleased  to  see  our  name 
dragged  through  the  mud  because  you 
chose  to  behave  like  the  first  dirty  little 
clerk  you  can  come  across  in  the  City? 
Why,  what  do  you  suppose  these  people 
at  Kilburn  will  do  next?  Why,  the  very 
first  thing  we  shall  hear  of  will  be  a  sum- 
mons to  you  to  appear  in  court  to  answer 
a  charge  of  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage. 1  know  these  Dissenters  perfectly 
well.  What  they  say  is, '  Let  us  catch  the 
youth.  H  he  slips  through  our  fingers, 
let  us  get  hold  of  his  money.'  And  now, 
who  do  you  suppose  is  going  to  pay  your 
damages  ?    Not  I ! " 

"  Oh,  papa  I  I  am  sure  that  they  are  the 
last  people  in  the  world  to  do  anything  of 
that  kind.  Their  religious  feeling  would 
prevent  them,"  said  Edith. 

"Religious  feeling  never  comes  in 
when  there  is  money  in  the  case.  Of 
course  they  will  try  for  their  money. 
And  we  shall  have  some  sweet  pretty 
readings  in  the  newspapers  with  our 
breakfast,  *  My  darling  Janey-waney,  your 
own  Frankey'  —  *  roars  of  laughter.'  It 
is  a  frightfully  vulgar  thing  that  you  have 
done,  my  boy." 

Mr.  Capulett  having  expressed  himself 
in  these  agreeable  accents,  withdrew  ooce 
more  into  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mandes^ 
and  conversation  began  again  very  fitfully. 

"Just  look  at  Mouotey,"  the  ladies  cried 
in  chorus;  "he'll  certainly  be  sick  if  he 
eats  another  apricot." 

"  And  how  about  her  brothers,"  asked 
Mr.  Capulett,  re-emerging;  "she  has 
brothers,  hasn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  two." 

"  And  are  they  vigorous  men,  with  good 
fists,  biceps  well-developed,  form  brought 
out  by  lawn  tennis,  and  all  that?  No 
doubt  they  will  be  waiting  for  you  some- 
where to  give  you  a  thrashing.  I  dare 
say  either  one  of  them  could  do  it  bv  him- 
self.  1  have  very  little  doubt  one  of  them 
has  gone  down  to  Wycherley  Passage 
to-day.  How  fortunate  for  you  that  you 
are  here  I  But  they  can  wait,  I  dare  say. 
Let  me  see,  this  is  Wednesday  ;  I  should 
not  wonder  if  you  got  a  thorough  good 
lacing  on  Friday." 

"  Don't  be  so  horrid,  papa,"  said  the 
ladies,  in  a  choral  terror  at  the  image  so 
ruthlessly  called  up. 

"  I  am  not  horrid  in  the  least.  It  is 
Frank  that  will  look  horrid  when  they 
bring  him  home  in  a  cab.     I  should  not 
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wonder  that  if  the  brother  punishes  you 
thoroughly,  they  may  let  you  off  the 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  And  that 
will  get  into  the  papers  too.  '  Yesterday 
aker noon,  a  youth  named  Capulett,  said  to 
be  the  soa  of  the  distinguished  dramatist 
of  that  name,  was  waylaid  and  severely 
chastised  by  the  brother  of  a  young  lady 
whom  he  had  ruthlessly  jHted.  The  still 
breathing  remains,  injured  almost  beyond 
recognition,  were  conducted  in  a  public 
conveyance  to  the  home  of  the  unforta* 
oate  young  person.'  Well,  all  1  can  say 
is,  Frank,  that  I  never  supposed  that  — 
I  won't  say  a  son  of  mine  —  but  a  grand- 
son of  the  roost  elegant  of  the  Earls  of 
Mountborthwick,  would  have  committed 
an  act  of  such  silly  vulgarity,'*  and  with  a 
noble  wave  of  his  hand  to  Lady  Priscilla 
and  the  countess,  this  handsome  old  spec- 
imen of  a  walking  father  retired  to  the 
smoking-room. 

Mr.  Capulett  was  never  known  to  refer 
to  the  subject  again,  or  to  mention  Miss 
Baxter's  name.  It  is  true  that  the  terrible 
events  which  he  had  predicted  did  not 
even  begin  to  come  to  pass,  and  there 
may  therefore  have  been  no  reason  why 
she  should  be  recalled  to  his  memory. 

Next  day  the  Capulett  family  returned 
to  Kensington.  Frank  was  by  this  time 
subdued  into  a  surly  condition  of  defiance, 
for  be  would  not  admit  even  to  himself 
that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  he  was  ab- 
solutely unable  to  comprehend  the  reason 
why  everybody  seemed  displeased  with 
him  for  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  against 
the  tying  of  which  they  had  so  loudly  pro- 
tested. He  himself  never  thought  of  Jane, 
except  occasionally  with  a  slight  vague 
resentment,  as  the  soreness  of  a  finger 
may  half  remind  one  of  a  thorn  that  has 
been  extracted.  The  episode  had  come 
to  an  end,  and  it  bad  been  but  an  episode ; 
it  had  led  to  nothing,  it  had  developed 
nothing,  it  had  meant  nothing.  Nor  need 
we  linger  over  it  any  longer  than  is  nec- 
essary to  lay  before  our  readers  three  let- 
ters which  were  written  in  consequence  of 
the  events  we  have  described. 

The  first  ofuhese  was  sent  by  old  Mrs. 
Baxter  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Sikes, 
at  Petberton. 

**D0C9mb€r  list, 

"  Dear  Susan,  — 

"  At  the  close  of  another  year  I  write  in 
much  thankfulness  to  the  Lord  for  his 
dealings  with  us  in  the  past  year.  He 
hath  taken  us  out  and  brought  us  back 
again  in  safety  —  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  More  especially  do  I  thank 
him  for  having  surrounded  you  and  your 


dear  husband  with  journeying  mercied  in 
your  late  trip  to  Bridgewater,  where  you 
doubtless  met  with  many  of  those  who 
speak  oftentimes  one  to  another  of  his 
name,  and  were  refreshed  by  communing 
in  the  Lord  with  them.  It  would  have 
been  very  sweet  to  us  to  have  been  with 
you  all  once  more  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

"  The  year  has  closed  for  us  with  much 
trial  and  chastisement,  in  which  we  seek 
to  see  his  fatherly  hand  extended  in  mercy. 
You  know  that  our  dear  Jane  had  engaged 
herself  to  a  young  gentleman,  for  at  the 
time  we  told  you  of  it  that  your  prayers 
might  be  mingled  with  ours.  It  did  not 
appear  certain  to  us  from  the  first  that  we 
saw  plainly  the  Lord's  band  in  guidance, 
and  doubtless  it  is  our  weakness  of  pur- 
pose which  he  is  chastening.  The  dear 
girl  acted,  1  am  sure,  for  the  best.  She 
believed  that  she  should  be  blessed  to  his 
soul,  and  you  know  how  easily  at  that  age 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  the  voice  of 
nature  is  his  voice.  But  no  blessing  has 
come  of  it,  and  a  week  ago  this  young 
Mr.  Capulett  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he 
set  Jane  free  if  she  wished.it.  There 
could  be  no  hesitation,  yet,  as  you  know 
is  our  way,  we  left  the  dear  child  quite 
free  to  act  as  her  own  conscience  led  her. 
And  without  a  murmur  she  took  the  path 
of  duty. 

**Sbe  has  been  sweetly  resigned  to  the 
Lord's  fatherly  hand,  but  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself,  though  her  dear  father  does 
not  see  it,  that  the  shock  has  preyed  upon 
her  health.  She  wants  a  little  change  of 
air,  and  I  do  not  scruple,  sister,  to  ask 
you  if  you  will  graciously  let  her  come 
and  sojourn  a  week  or  two  with  you. 
She  will  take  walks,  and  she  will  look 
about  her ;  you  know  how  much  she  loves 
the  fowls,  and  the  cows,  and  all  the  crea- 
tures, and  in  that  sweet  air  of  Somerset, 
where  she  was  born,  she  will  soon  grow 
herself  again.  You  know  how  good  it  is 
to  breathe  again  our  native  air. 

"  The  family  of  the  young  man  have  be- 
haved well  about  it.  They  are  ashamed 
of  him,  and  one  of  his  sisters  has  been 
to  see  Jane.  I  do  not  know  what  she 
said,  but  Jane  was  crying  when  the  visit 
was  over,  though  she  had  not  cried  be- 
fore. But  there  is  no  fear  that  it  will 
ever  happen  again.  She  will  not  hence- 
forth wish  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar. 
The  dear  child  has  tasted  the  waters  of 
worldly  society,  and  has  found  them  bit- 
terness. The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep 
you. 

"  Your  loving  Sister, 
**  Jemima  Baxter." 
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The  next  letter  is  dated  a  few  days 
later,  and  bears  oo  its  official  envelope 
the  words,  •*  On  her  Majesty's  Service,** 
It  is  from  Mr.  LeyoDcrona  to  Mr.  Sennet 
at  Dverpool. 

"Dear  Sennet,— 

**  1  send  you  on  your  pay  sheet,  as  you 
may  find  it  convenient  to  cash  it.  The 
papers  from  the  inland  revenue  are  ab- 
solutely promised  for  this  morning,  so  1 
expect  to  send  them  to-nij2[ht.  I  hope  you 
are  having  a  pretty  jolly  time,  and  not 
overworking  yourself.  I  saw  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  yesterday  afternoon  about  some- 
thing else,  and  he  volunteered  to  say  that 
your  last  report  was  capital.  He  laid  two 
of  your  points  before  the  minister. 

'•  There  is  no  office  news.  There  never 
is.  Poor  old  Bangle  has  broken  his  arm, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  will  only  say  that  you 
wish  it  was  his  neck.  Hendricks  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  but  perhaps  we  must 
not  say  too  much  about  engagements, 
since  Capulett  has  behaved  so  badly. 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  about  the  young- 
ster? I  had  better  tell  you,  in  case  you 
flihould  see  him  when  you  come  back.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  he  has  made  a  thun- 
dering little  cad  of  himself  about  that  nice 
girl  he  was  going  to  marry.  1  cannot  find 
out  what  the  quarrel  was,  but  I  am  ready 
to  swear  it  was  on  his  side,  and  he  has 
jilted  her.  I  can't  recollect  whether  you 
ever  saw  her  ?    She  was  a  nice,  fresh  girl 

—  rather  narrow,  I  dare  say,  and  with 
very  little  experience,  but  so  good  and 
frank  and  candid  that  I  confess  she  quite 
won  my  heart.  I  thought  the  youngster 
was  a  very  lucky  man.  I  suspect  the 
ladies  at  home  egged  him  on  to  throw  her 
off;  be  never  would  have  thought  of  it 
himself.  I  have  a  notion  that  his  elder 
sister  sent  him  up  to  me  to  try  and  induce 
me  to  act  as  cat's-paw  in  the  matter.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  had  a  bad  effect 
upon  his  character;  I  find  him  lying.  It 
is  shameful  of  me  to  take  away  his  good 
fame  in  this  way,  but  I  only  say  it  to  you 

—  you  and  I  have  talked  freely  about 
things  ever  since  he  was  in  the  cradle. 
But  I  am  sure  that  a  boy  can't  treat  a 
girl  with  selfish  heartlessness  without  its 
affecting  his  whole  mind.  By  the  way, 
when  he  was  confessing  his  sins  to  me,  he 
said  I  could  hardly  understand  i'/Vir^/^// 
never  been  in  love  myself/  Well,  good- 
bye, old  man,  and  take  care  of  yourself. 

"  Yours, 
"A.  C.  Leyoncrona." 

The  final  letter,  with  which  our  record 


of  this  little  episode  roust  close,  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Wisbeacb,  at  the  palace,  Wisbeach. 

"My  dear  Bishop, — 

"  Your  short  note  was  welcome  to  spite 
of  its  shortness,  and  beggars  roust  not  be 
choosers.  I  feel  so  fully  what  you  say 
about  the  claims  of  business  upon  your 
time;  I  am  sure  the  bishops  are  the  hard- 
est-worked men  of  the  day.  Your  reward 
ought  to  be  the  sense  of  the  noble  work 
you  are  doing  in  stemming  the  odioas 
tides  of  atheism  and  nonconformity  that 
are  sweeping  over  the  country. 

"  As  I  say,  I  was  glad  of  your  sympathy, 
though  briefly  expressed.  I  was  espe- 
cially glad  that  you  did  not  join  in  re- 
proaching my  poor  boy.  I  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  he  is  saved  as  fyjlre —  th^i  is 
how  I  put  it  to  myself.  I  am  very  glad 
you  happened  to  be  with  us  at  Kensing- 
ton the  night  that  young  Miss  Baxier  was 
staying  here ;  you  could  see  for  yourself 
that  we  put  no  inhospitable  obstacles  in 
her  way.  I  would  not  be  inhospitable,  I 
must  say,  even  to  a  Dissenter.  Poor  dear 
Frank  is  very  much  altered  by  all  he  has 
gone  through.  Of  course,  it  is  a  little 
awkward  for  him  that  all  our  circle  knows 
about  his  little  escapade.  I  see  that  it  em- 
barrasses him.  We  have  some  thoughts 
of  sending  him  out  to  Montana,  to  his 
brother,  for  six  months.  I  told  Sir  Ease- 
bius  Holcroft  bow  shaken  the  dear  boy  is, 
and  that  I  considered  that  his  health  was 
quite  undermined.  He  was  very  kind 
about  it.  I  dare  say  you  know  that  the 
Treasury  does  not  interfere  in  any  case  of 
holidays  under  six  months. 

**  So  there  it  rests  at  present.  We  hear 
nothing  more  of  the  family  at  Kilburn.  I 
can't  sav  that  on  the  whole  I  think  they 
behaved  badly.  We  must  not  expect  from 
them  quite  the  same  delicacy  as  from  per- 
sons of  our  own  class.  Poor  Adelaide, 
who  is  quite  infatuated,  persists  in  taking 
a  very  exaggerated  view  of  the  whole 
event,  and  I  had  actually  to  forbid  her 
continuing  to  visit  the  Baxters.  I  cannot 
go  through  this  ordeal  by  Dissenters  with 
a  second  of  my  children.  By  the  way, 
poor  Sir  Eusebius  has  not  got  bis  peeraj^, 
but  dear  Lady  Holcroft  was  telling  me  the 
other  day  that  she  is  very  glad  he  has  ool, 
for  his  health  would  never  bear  the  strain 
of  attendance  in  the  Upper  House. 

**  Forgive    so  long  a   letter,   my  dear 
bishop,  and  believe  me, 

"  Your  affectionate  Cousin, 

•*Priscili*a  Capuustt.*' 
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From  Nature. 
NOTE  ON  EARTHQUAKES  IN  CHINA.* 

I  HAD  prepared  for  preseotatioD  to  the 
Seismological  Society  of  Japao  a  tabu- 
lated account  of  earthquakes  that  have 
been  recorded  in  Chinese  annals  for  the 
past  thirty-seven  centuries,  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  during  a  riot  last  winter, 
and  with  the  paper  were  destroyed  also 
the  works  from  which  the  seismic  facts 
were  derived.  Perhaps,  however,  some 
general  remarks  which  those  records  sug- 
gest may  not  be  devoid  of  value. 

Nothing  can  be  inferred  anent  the  rela- 
tive frequency  and  destructiveness  of 
earthquakes  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
from  Chinese  history;  from  the  earliest 
recorded  earthquakes  of  Mount  Tai  in 
Shantung  183 1  B.C.  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Han  dynasty  200  B.  c,  only 
twelve  are  recorded ;  tradition  and  writ- 
ten archives  noting  those  only  that  pre- 
sented extraordinary  features  ;  a  bald  list 
merely  mentioning  a  disturbance  of  the 
rivers  of  the  I.  and  Lo  Hanan,  1808  B.c  ; 
Wei,  Chin,  and  So  in  Shensi,  778  B.C.; 
the  formation  of  long  chasms  in  the  loess, 
345  and  206  B.C.  From  the  Han  period, 
notices  of  the  phenomena  of  course  in- 
crease, accompanied  betimes  with  a  few 
details  relating  mainly  to  loss  of  life,  and 
the  succor  afforded  to  survivors.  Geo- 
graphically considered,  earthquakes  in 
China  may  be  grouped  as  insular,  littoral, 
and  inland. 

On  the  island  of  Formosa  earthquakes 
are  hardly  less  frequent  thjtn  in  japan, 
while  on  Hainan  they  are  comparatively 
of  rare  occurrence.  These  islands  form 
a  portion  of  the  great  volcanic  chain  that 
girdles  the  coast  of  eastern  Asia;  the 
Chinese  portion  rises  from  the  submarine 
plateau  that  overlooks  the  profound  abyss 
of  the  PacificOcean.  Insular  earthquakes 
affect  the  mainland  but  seldom,  and  to  a 
slight  extent,  which  is  noteworthy  from 
the  proximity  of  Japan,  the  least  stable 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  which 
seemed  inexplicable  until  Prof.  Milne^s 
statistics  showed  that  a  large  majority  of 
earthquakes  in  Japan  originated  beneath 
the  Pacific. 

The  absence  from  Chinese  and  Korean 
annals  of  notices  of  earthquakes  in  that 
peninsula  long  inclined  me  to  regard 
Korea  as  comparatively  exempt  from  seis- 
mic action,  and  recently,  ]  addressed  Con- 
sul £.  H.  Parker,  of  H.  B.  M.*s  service  in 
that  country,  for  information,  who    ob- 

*  Coromuoicated    to  the  Seismological    Society  of 
Japan  by  D.  J.  Macgowan,  M.D. 


tained  from  the  prefect  of  Chemulpo  a 
communication  on  the  subject,  the  purport 
of  which  is,  that  earthquakes  are  so  infre- 
quent and  harmless  that  records  are  not 
made  of  their  occurrence.  1 1  is  more  than 
ten  years  since  an  earthquake  was  experi- 
enced in  that  kingdom,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion no  one  was  injured,  nor  were  build- 
ings thrown  down.  No  information  is 
obtainable  on  the  subject  from  Manchuria, 
where  presumably  earthquakes  are  un- 
common ;  there  is,  however,  a  record  of  a 
volcanic  eruption  having  occurred  about  a 
century  ago  in  that  portion  of  the  empire.* 

The  only  existing  volcanic  action  on 
islands  of  this  coast  is  on  the  north  of 
Formosa,  near  Keelung,  where  three  sol- 
fataras  are  in  ceaseless  ebullition,  afford- 
ing large  supplies  of  sulphur,  and  emitting 
during  earthquakes  so  much  hydro-sul- 
phuric gas  as  to  occasion  a  degree  of 
malaise  to  the  residents,  and  to  discolor 
the  white  paint  of  ships.f 

Facts  respecting  Formosan  earthquakes 
are  so  scanty  that  the  following  from 
a  Chinese  writer  is  worth  citing.  It  re- 
lates to  an  earthquake  that  occurred  in 
northern  Formosa  in  the  fifth  month  of 
1693.  **  During  that  month  the  earth 
shook  without  cessation.  A  tract  of 
country  in  which  three  villages  were  situ- 
ated caved  in ;  the  inhabitants,  however, 
had  time  to  escape."  Three  years  after 
that  submergence,  the  narrator,  a  manda- 
rin, who  was  on  his  way  to  procure  sul- 
phur from  the  solfatara,  '*  could  see  in  a 
lakelet,  where  the  water  was  shallow,  tops 
of  bamboos  and  other  trees  of  those  vil- 
lages. While  near  the  solfatara  he  heard 
for  a  day  and  night  noises  that  resembled 
a  cataract  precipitated  from  a  lofty  cliff; 
the  sound  seemed  to  be  near  and  all  about, 
but  no  evidence  of  the  cause  of  the  noise 
was  discoverable.  When,  however,  he 
arrived  at  the  solfatara  the  mystery  was 
explained,  he  there  heard  the  same  sounds 
like  a  rushing  of  subterranean  waters." 

Another  active  volcano  is  named  in  a 
Chinese  account  of  Formosa.  It  is  in 
T^ngshan  district  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  island  at  Red  Hill,  near  the  Tanshin 

*  Perhaps  the  followin)^  may  be  explained  as  a  result 
of  volcanic  action  far  distant  from  Peking.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1465,  during  a  ^ust  of  wind  at  the  capi- 
tal a  sound  was  heard  as  of  hail  falling  on  the  ground, 
when  pellets  the  size  of  cherries  were  picked  up  On 
breaking  them  open  they  emitted  a  sulphurous  odor. 
The  writer  says  lie  could  not  have  regarded  such  a 
phenomenon  as  credible  had  he  not  himself  witnessed 
It. 

t  "Head-dizziness"  is  said  to  be  an  occasional  ac- 
companiment of  earthquakes  on  the  mainland.  Slight 
shocks  that  occurred  at  Weichang,  November  3.  1S85, 
are  described  in  the  Shgn^pau  as  exhibiting  that  phe- 
nomenon. 
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Creek,  od  a  plateau.  Probably  it  has  not 
been  id  open  action  since  Formosa  was 
opened  to  trade,  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  known  to  foreigners. 

Formosan  seismic  action  occasionally 
causes  tremors  to  be  felt  on  the  mainland, 
which  is  due  to  the  ordinary  direction  of 
earthquakes  on  that  island,  which  are  gen- 
erally from  south  to  north  or  the  reverse. 
The  Liuchiuan  group  is  the  centre  of  seis- 
mic force  that  does  not  appear  to  extend 
beyond  those  islands. 

Submarine  disturbances  not  unfre- 
quently  attend  the  insular  earthquakes; 
the  sea  sometimes  rises  on  the  Formosan 
coast  sixteen  feet  above  the  usual  height. 
Independently  of  the  terrene  commotions 
of  Formosa,  its  adjacent  waters  appear  to 
be  subject  to  submarine  agitations  occa- 
sioning what  records  of  the  mainland 
style  **  third  "or  supplementary  tides ;  but 
these  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  *'  tide- 
rips  "  that  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
bydrographers  are  notable  phenomena, 
but  the  following,  from  a  local  gazetteer, 
seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  phe- 
nomena that  cannot  be  referred  to  tidal 
action :  "  Peculiar  noises  of  the  sea  are 
sometimes  heard  which  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  change  of  weather, 
sounds  from  the  north  foreboding  rain, 
those  from  the  south  being  followed  by 
wind.  Hissing  noises  are  heard,  at  times 
they  are  low,  at  others  loud ;  when  low, 
they  resemble  the  beating  of  a  drum  or  the 
dropping  of  beans  on  that  instrument; 
now,  the  sounds  are  near;  anon,  they  are 
distant;  stopping  suddenly  or  continuing 
for  hours.  When  the  noise  is  loud,  it  is 
more  noisy  than  the  voices  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  the  sea  bubbles  up;  in 
very  protracted  cases  the  noises  continue 
day  and  night  for  half  a  month ;  and  when 
of  short  continuance  the  sound  lasts  three 
or  four  days.  Coast-landers  err  in  sup- 
posing that  these  noises  have  connection 
with  the  weather.  They  are  absent  dur- 
ing rains  and  in  drought,  in  winds  and  in 
calms.  .  .  .  During  the  sounds,  the  sea  is 
agitated  by  fearful  billows  and  furious 
waves."  If  that  extraordinary  seething 
and  roaring  of  the  ocean  were  synchro- 
nous with  earthquakes,  the  fact  could  not 
have  escaped  observation ;  indubitably 
that  graphic  description  applies  to  subma- 
rine volcanic  action ;  to  which  the  subma- 
rine plateau  of  eastern  Asia  is  subject, 
and  to  which  also  I  attribute  the  supple- 
mentary tides  of  the  adjacent  coast.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  an  island  was  thrown  up 
by  a  submarine  volcano  on  the  south  of 
Formosa;   the  pumice  which  is  cast  on 


the  northern  shores  of  that  island  is 
dently  a  submarine  production.* 

As  proximity  to  the  belt  of  volcanic 
islands  seldom  disturbs  the  mainland  of 
the  northern  littoral,  so  the  adjacent  coast 
of  southern  China  and  Annam  enjoy  like 
exemption  from  insular  threes ;  Cheh- 
kiang  and  Fubkien  are  sometimes  slightly 
visited  by  Formosan  shocks,  and  even 
the  Canton  coast  slightly,  but  Philippine 
earthquakes  never  affect  Annam. 

Earthquakes  on  the  coast  of  China  are 
frequent,  but  slight  and  harmless.  Their 
harmlessness  is  evinced  by  the  tall,  slen- 
der pagodas  that  adorn  the  hills  and  val- 
leys, and  they  are  generally  very  limited 
in  area,  with  great  diversity  of  direction, 
but  a  majority  being  from  south-west  to 
north-east. 

The  southern  provinces  of  China,  and 
yet  more  I  ndo-China,  appear  to  be  com- 
paratively exempt  from  earth  throes, 
which,  however,  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
information  from  those  regions,  but  there 
is  evidently  no  seismic  zone  in  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  eastern  Asia  such  as  exists  in 
our  mid-latitudes. 

The  tremors  that  are  experienced  in 
Chehkiang,  Kiangsu,  and  coterminoos  re- 
gions  to  the  west,  are  sometimes  followed 
by  the  appearance  on  the  ground  of  sob- 
stances  that  in  Chinese  books  are  styled 
"  white  hairs."  When  I  first  called  atten- 
tion to  records  of  that  kind  that  are  foond 
in  local  gazetteers,  I  suggested  that  they 
might  be  crystals  precipitated  by  gaseous 
emissions,  such  as  were  once  reported  as 
occurring  after  an  earthquake  in  the  south- 
west of  the  United  States ;  from  later  de^ 
scrip^ons  of  these  "  horsetail-like  "  sob- 
stances  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they 
are  organic,  perhaps  mycelium. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  the  vernacular 
press  gave  an  account  ot  the  occurrence  of 
the  phenomena  at  Wusoh,  a  city  on  the 
grand  canal,  thirty  miles  north  of  Suchan. 
**  At  noon,  June  12th  of  that  year,  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  were  experienced,  which 
lasted  several  minutes  [sin,  **  for  the  space 
of  time  taken  in  swallowing  half  a  bowl  of 
rice  "];  the  motion  was  so  great  that  sit- 
ting or  standing  was  difficult,  but  no  barm 
was  done.  Two  days  later  at  night  there 
was  a  severer  shock,  after  which,  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  white 
hairs  resembling  a  silvery  beard,  aboot 
three  inches  in  length,  were  found,  which 
boys  pulled  out  of  the  ground,  gaihehog 
handfuls  in  a  short  space  of  ttoie,"     Mv 

*  For  aocouDtt  of  the  Tokanic  refion  ol  t%onh 
Formosa  see  Taintor's  *'  Imperial  Maritime  C 
Report,  s86s,"  and  Hancock,  1881. 
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list  of  Chinese  earthquakes  for  the  past 
two  thousand  years  haviog  been  destroyed 
by  fire  I  am  unable  to  indicate  the  re- 
gions in  which  earthquakes  were  followed 
by  the  emission  of  *'  hairs,**  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  are.  allu- 
vial valleys. 

The  chief  foci  of  inland  earthquakes 
are  Yunnan,  Szechuan,  Shensi,  and  Kan- 
suh — and  less  frequently  Shansi,  Chibli, 
Shantung,  and  the  central  provinces, 
where  they  are  more  violent  than  in  other 
portions  of  the  empire,  and  frequently  pre- 
sent continuous  or  protracted  action,  for 
example :  — 

A  series  of  earthquakes  occurred  at 
Taiyuan,  the  capital  of  Shansi,  in  1882, 
followed  by  shocks  at  brief  intervals  for 
a  year.  An  earlier  series  occurred  in  the 
province  of  Chihli;  the  district  city  Chii- 
chow  suffered  most,  not  a  bouse  remained 
standinfi;,  many  lives  were  destroyed ;  fre- 
quent shocks  occurred  for  a  year  after. 
The  province  of  Szechuan  is  also  liable 
to  continuance  of  seismic  throes,  one  of 
which  commenced  in  the  fourth  month, 
1462,  and  continued  eleven  months ;  there 
were  in  all  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
shocks. 

In  the  loess  formation  of  northern  China 
(discovered  and  described  by  Baron  Richt- 
hofen)  the  land  is  not  unfrequently  riven 
by  earthquakes,  forming  long,  narrow 
chasms  of  unknown  depth,  that  gradually 
disappear  on  account  of  the  vertical  cleav- 
age and  unstratified  nature  of  loess. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  fourth  month, 
1828,  an  earthquake  caused  a  fissure  over 
three  miles  in  length,  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
broad,  from  which  a  vapor  issued  that 
proved  fatal  to  many;  people,  animals, 
houses,  and  tombs  were  engulfed.  About 
two  months  later,  during  heavy  rain,  the 
chasm  gradually  filled  up. 

The  chief  earthquake  region  of  China 
lies  in  a  great  seismic  zone,  which  extends 
from  near  the  gulf  of  Chihli  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  —  including  Turkestan  and 
the  Aralo-Caspian  depression.  I  n  eastern 
Turkestan  they  present  a  periodic  charac- 
ter (five  per  annum  with  rennarkable  regu- 
larity). Yet  there  are  few  portions  of  the 
world  so  far  removed  from  active  volca- 
noes. Recent  Russian  exploration  has 
discovered  that  the  supposed  Tienshan 
volcano  is  merely  a  solfatara,  or  an  ignited 
coal-field. 

Observations  of  officers  appointed  by 
the  emperor  Chienlung  to  examine  the 
newly  subjugated  territory  in  reference  to 
these  "  firefields,**are  several.  They  say  : 
**  Three  days'  travel  to  the  east  of  Okisbu 


and  to  the  south  of  the  hill  at  Palikeh 
there  are  several  firefields.  The  ground 
is  of  a  red  color,  and  a  number  of  varie- 
gated stones  are  piled  upon  each  other 
in  the  neighborhood,  from  the  middle  of 
which  flames  upward  of  a  foot  in  height 
are  emitted ;  they  are  alternately  extin- 
guished and  lighted  up,  while  the  smell  is 
so  strong  as  to  render  a  near  approach  to 
the  place  impossible.  For  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  It  not  a  blade  of  grass, 
not  an  inch  of  wood,  nor  a  drop  of  water 
can  be  seen.  From  the  peculiar  smell  of 
the  fire  thus  raised,  it  is  irtiagined  that 
the  soil  must  be  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur." 

The  same  work  represents  earthquakes 
as  so  common  in  eastern  Turkestan  and 
the  desert,  that  to  the  inhabitants  "they 
are  not  considered  strong;  four  or  five 
occur  every  year;  even  when  violent,  they 
merely  cause  the  doors  and  windows  to 
rattle,' but  on  account  of  the  firm  and  ad- 
herent character  of  the  soil,  and  thick 
walls  and  light  roofs  in  common  use,  the 
houses  are  never  thrown  down.'* 

A  recent  English  traveller*  makes  a 
similar  statement  respecting  mid-Asian 
earthquakes  generally.  At  Tashkend  they 
generally  average  five  in  a  vear,  but  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  noticed  by  anybody. 
In  that  part  of  the  world  earthquakes 
appear  to  be  most  frequent  at  the  close 
season.  In  the  western  portion  of  the 
seismic  zone,  they  are  of  greatest  fre- 
quency and  violence  In  mountain  regions. 

Anent  the  opinion  of  M.  Perrey,  that  a 
maximum  of  earthquakes  is  coincident 
with  the  moon's  perigee,  I  submit  the 
following  statistical  fragment  that  escaped 
the  loss  referred  to;  it  is  partially  confirm- 
atory of  Prof.  Milne's  observations,  that 
cold  weather  furnishes  the  maximum  of 
frequency. 

Lists  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
continental  shocks:  — 


1st  month  65 
2nd  "  82 
3rd  "  72 
4th     "     49 


cth  month  46 
6th  •*  63 
7th      "      70 


8th 


*i 


70 


9th  month  56 
loth  •*  43 
nth  "  65 
1 2th      <<      88 


(The  first  day  of  the  first  month  occurs 
about  February  6th,  or  at  the  new  moon 
which  falls  nearest  to  the  point  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Aquari- 
us.) In  their  seismic  records  the  Chinese 
seldom  designate  the  day  of  the  month 
(moon)  when  earthquakes  occur.  Yet  a 
considerable  number  may  be  found.  Sev- 
enty-two cases  show  twice  as  many  in  the 

*  Lansdeirt  Russian  Central  Asia,  1885. 
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first  and  second  as  in  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  the  moon's  phases ;  forty- 
eight  in  the  former  period,  and  twenty- 
four  in  the  latter;  of  that  number  fifteen 
occurred  at  the  syzygies.  The  6th  day 
shows  the  largest  number,  twelve.  None 
took  place  on  the  2nd,  5th,  13th,  and  14th  ; 
one  occurred  on  each  of  the  following,  4th, 
7th,  17th,  20th,  22nd,  23rd,  24th,  28th, 
29tb.  Hours  are  rarely  given  ;  so  far  as 
they  go,  they  show  that  a  large  majority 
are  nocturnal. 


From  Nature. 
COLLECTION   OF    HAIRS    AFTER   EARTH- 
QUAKES IN  CHINA. 

In  Dr.  Macgowan's  '*  Note  00  Earth- 
quakes in  China,"  republished  in  Nature 
for  May  6, 1  find  the  following  passage :  — 

**  The  tremors  that  are  .experienced  in 
Chehkiang,  Kiangsu,  and  coterminous 
regions  to  the  west,  are  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  on  the  ground 
of  substances  that  in  Chinese  books  are 
styled  *  white  hairs.'  When  I  first  called 
attention  to  records  of  that  kind  that  are 
found  in  local  gazetteers,  1  suggested  that 
they  might  be  crystals  precipitated  by 
gaseous  emissions,  such  as  were  once  re- 
ported as  occurring  after  an  earthquake  in 
the  south-west  of  the  United  States;  from 
later  descriptions  of  these  '  horsetail-Iike ' 
substances  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
they  are  organic,  perhaps  mycelium.'' 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dr. 
Macgowan's  conclusion  is  well  founded, 
and  that  the  **  white  hairs"  have  no  real 
connection  with  the  earthquake. 

In  1852,  during  one  of  the  late  Mr. 
Fortune's  visits  to  China,  he  experienced 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake  at  Shanghai. 
He  gives  the  following  curious  account  in 
**  A  Residence  among  the  Chinese  "  (pp. 
4,  5),  of  the  subsequent  search  for  the 
hairs:  — 

**  Groups  of  Chinese  were  seen  in  the 
gardens,  roadsides,  and  fields,  engaged  in 
gathering  hairs  which  are  said  to  make 
their  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  after  an  earthquake  takes  place. 
This  proceeding  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  from  some  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents in  Shanghai,  and  the  Chinese  were 
closely  examined  upon  the  subject.    Most 


of  them  fully  believed  that  these  hairs 
made  their  appearance  only  after  aa  earth- 
quake had  occurred,  but  could  give  no  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  the  phenomeooa, 
while  some,  more  wise  than  their  oeigfa- 
bors,  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  they 
belonged  to  some  huge  subterraneous  ani- 
mal whose  slightest  shake  was  sufficient 
to  move  the  world. 

**  I  must  confess,  at  the  risk  of  being 
laughed  at,  that  I  was  one  of  those  who 
took  an  interest  in  this  curious  subject, 
and  that  I  joined  several  groups  who  were 
searching  for  these  hairs.     In  the  course 
of  my  travels  I  have  ever  found  it  unwise 
to  laugh  at  what  I  conceived  to  k>e   the 
prejudices  of  a  people  simply  because  I 
could  not  understand  them.     In  this  in- 
stance, however,  I  must  confess  the  results 
were  not  worth  the  trouble  I  took.    The 
hairs,  such  as  I  picked  up,  and  such  as 
were  shown  me  by  the  Chinese,  had  cer- 
tainly been  produced  above  the  earth  and 
not  below  it.     In   some  instances   they 
might  readily  be  traced  to  horses,  dogs, 
and  cats,  while  in  others  they  were  evi- 
dently of  vegetable  origin.    The  north- 
eastern  part  of  China  produces  a  very 
valuable  tree  known  by  the  name  of  the 
hemp  palm    \Cham(Brops  Fortuiuiy  see 
Kew  Report,  1880,  p.  31].  from  the  quan- 
tity of  fibrous  bracts  it  produces  just  un- 
der its  blossoms.     Many  of  these  fibres 
were  shown  to  me  by  the  Chinese  as  a 
portion  of  the  hairs  in  question  ;  and  when 
I  pointed  out  the  source  from  which  such 
had  come,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to 
dispute,  my  friends  laughed,  and,  witn 
true  Chinese  politeness,  acknowledged  I 
was  right,  and  yet  I  have  no  doubt  they 
still  held  their  former  opinions  coocerotog 
the  origin  of  such  hairs.    The  whole  mat- 
ter simply  resolves  itself  into  this;  if  the 
hairs  pointed  out  to  me  were  the  inu 
ones,  then  such  things  may  be  gathered 
not  only  after  earthquakes,  but  at  ao^ 
other  time.    But  if,  after  all,  these  were 
not  the  real  things,  and  if  some  vegetat>)e 
(I  shall  not  say  animal)  production  wa* 
formed,  owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  ot 
the  atmosphere  and  from  other  cattses»  1 
can  only  say  that  such  production  did  not 
come  under  my  observation."* 

W.  T.  Thiselton  Dtex. 

*  **  DarioK  a  recent  Titit  to  the  North-Wcsi  Pi««v«c-« 
of  India,  where  earthquake*  are  not  unirroscat,  I  O0«  4 
find  no  traditions  such  as  that  I  hare  aUunad  to^** 
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rr  1886  THB  LIVING  AGB  entexi  upon  Its  torty41iizd  year.    It 
has  met  with  the  constant  coounendation  of  the  leading  men  and 
Joomals  of  the  ooontrj,  and  with  nnintermpted  sneoesa. 

A  WEBKLT  MAGAZINB,  it  girea  flftj-two  namben  of  siztj-foor 
pagea  each,  or  more  than  Throe  and  a  Quarter  Thousand  doabl»* 
oolomn  octaTO  pages  of  reading-matter  year^.  It  presents  in  an  inezpen- 
sire  form,  considering  its  great  amonnt  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing 
to  Its  weekly  issue,  and  with  a  oompleteneea  nowhere  else  attempted, 
The  bait  Uuj9f  RtvtMrt,  Critlclim,  Serial  and  Short  Storlat,  Sketchei  of  Trtvil  wi 
Dlfcovsryi  f oatnf,  Sdontlfl^  Biographical,  Hlitorical,  and  Political  Informatioai 
from  the  fBtirs  bo^y  of  Forilga  Pariodlcal  Litaratui^  and  limn  the  pom  sf 


Tha  ablest  and  most  eultlTatod  latoUeetSy  in  every  department  of  Literatnre, 
Seience,  Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  la  the  Periodical  litezatore  of  Europe,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain. 

Tha  lilTlng  Ago,  forming  tonr  larga  volvmas  a  yaar»  ftimlshss  from  the  great 
and  generally  Inaccessible  mass  of  thia  literature,  the  only  compilation  that,  while  within 
the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  GOMPLBTBNBSS  with  which  it  embraoea  whaterer 
is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  aolid,  permanent  Talue. 

It  la  theref ora  Indispensable  to  erary  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the 
erents  or  intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  enltiTata  in  fabnaeU  or  his  family  general 
intelligeaoe  and  literary  taste. 


"BtedHT  iiiswime  la  tbs  BigtUh  laofoafo, 
tslnly  IS  BO  other  written  vpeeeb.  ere  mien  trea*- 
a  of  llteratore  to  Im  foand  ae  In  Tu  Litiiio  Aos. 
The  Sim  of  the  eondnctora  !■  to  gl^e  the  beet  and 
freaheet  thonght  of  the  time;  ena  In  thle  tber  aro 
aneeeodtng  now,  sa  for  eo  many  yean,  to  the  sreat 
eattifaetion  andproflt  of  a  multitude  of  at  once  ezr 
eatlifled       -      -  -      - 


eettof  and  eatlafled  resden.**  —  J/mf-  Tork  EtmotiiU, 

"  Covet  lug  aa  It  doea  erery  department  of  llterap 
Cure,  pteeeuttog  the  matured  tbougbt  of  the  beet 
writera  on  all  the  current  toplei  of  the  dme.  It  glvee 
In  a  ilnglo  rotume  what  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
aongbt  ror  through  tho  pagea  of  aaanj."—  GutUtitm 
mi  W(0rk,  M<m  Tpri. 

**Nearlj  the  whole  world  of  asthora  and  wrltati 
appear  In  It  In  their  beit  mooda. .  Art,  adenee,  and 
literatnre  and  fraah  and  eloquent  oxpreMlon  In  Ita 
pagee fresn  the  pena  of  the  beet  wrlten  of  the  daj: 
and  the  reader  la  kept  well  abreast  of  the  eurrent 
thought  of  the  age.**  .0oifM  DoUwJturmaL 

**  It  la  not  too  mneh  to  ear  that  irtth  It  one  eoaa- 
maoda  the  whole  field  of  eurrent  Uteranr  aetlTitrt 
and  It  haa  nerer  been  eo  bright,  ao  eomprehenalTe,  eo 
dlTenrtflcdtn  hitereat  aa  It  u  to-day*" — ^«tfy  'mo- 

«*  It  haa  now  for  many  yean  held  the  llret  place  of 
allonr  aerial  sublleatlons.  .  The  only  poMlbfe  objeo- 
tlon  that  could  be  uiicd  to  It  la  the  Immeote  amount 
of  iwailliig  It  glTca.  .^There  Is  nothing  noteworthy  In 
adence,  art,  literature,  biography,  phlloeophy,  or 
religion,  that  cannot  Im  foundT  In  ti  .  It  eontalna 
nearly  all  the  good  literature  of  the  time. .  It  glToa 
In  aceaealble  form  the  beat  thought  of  tho  age."  -> 
fM«  Ckmrehman,  Nem  York, 

■*It  may  be  truthfully  and  eordtaOly  aald  that  It 
nerer  offera  a  Arj  or  Talneleea  pate.'*->Jf(Bi^rari 
Dihlw  IWAmiCp 

**It  enabloa  Ita  raadeie  to  keep  fnil7  ahreaat  of  tho 
boat  thought  and  Uteimtara  of  elTttlaUon.**  —  Cftri^ 
fiea  J4ewof«,  Pitttkwr^. 

"  Ko  peraon  who  deatoea  to  keep  pace  with  tho 
derelopment  of  modem  thought  can  afford  to  die- 
peaee with  IW-^jUm.  CkriaUm  Bnim,  C^dtmotL 


**  Both  eolld  and  USht  rasdlsff  ate  iMie  lacladed,— 
Borela  and  abort  aforlee,  grave  and  llToly  easaya, 
poema.  rortewa;  In  short,  a  general  Hm&mt  of  pert- 
odleal  literature. .  Through  Its  pages  alone.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  be  as  well  Informed  In  current  literature  aa 
by  the  perusal  of  a  long  list  of  monthllee.'*^i*Aila- 
mupMa  iknlp  inqwirtr. 

"▲grand  repository  of  the  literature  of  the  age.  • 
It  has  become  indlspenaable." — Aev-  Tork  Obterver. 

"Biography,  fiction,  selenea,  oltlelam,  history,, 
poetry,  travels.  whatoTor  men  are  Intereeted  In,  all 
are  found  here."—  The  Watckmam,  Botlom. 

"  Poremoet  of  tho  odeette  perlodleals."— jr<a- Art 
Jkiitt  World, 

"  In  fact,  a  reader  needa  BO  moTO  than  thla  one  pub> 
llcatlon  to  keep  i^lsi  well  abreast  of  BngUsh  periodl- 
eal  lltofature.'^— 5MUlar-'9dheel  TImm,  PkOmdtlpMm. 

•*  In  subscribing  for  It.  our  readers  will  secure  more 
for  their  luTestment  than  In  any  other  way  of  whleh 
we  are  cognisant.'* — /o 


"  Brery  one  of  Ita  fifty-two  numbers  brlnge  i 
thing  which  one  must  read,  to  know  what  la  being 
thought  of  and  talked  of."— iffsrt^of^  DmUff  Oomrmt, 

**  It  la  Indispensable  to  erery  one  who  deelree  to 
peesBSs  an  Intelligent  idea  of  the  eurrents  of  eonteai* 
porary  thought*'—  Cmtada  Pr$$iwterimm,  Toromlo. 

"  Coming  once  a  week.  It  gtyee,  while  yet  fTeeh.  the 
productions  of  the  foremost  wiltefs  of  the  day."  — 
Jiomtroai  Dady  GuBetto, 

"  One  cannot  read  every  thing. .  ivo  sum  will  be 
behind  the  literature  of  the  timee  who  tesda  Thb 
Xavuio  AoB."  —  Sion'i  BtroU,  Bottom, 

"It  eaves  not  only, thao,  but  aBoiiey.''-«-^eeifls 

CharcAffMO,  i9<M  Frotieioeo, 

"  It  fnmtshee  a  complete  eoapIlatlOB  of  aa  India* 
ponaable  literature."  —  Ckieago  Soemimg  Jowrmml 

"■The  queen  of  an  tho  edecticab"  —  4eii<*«m 
Chwrckmmm,  Richmond, 

"  The  best  publication  wo  know  In  tho  world."  — 
Dmilp  Mommg  8utr,  WHmfm^ttm,  M»0. 
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